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• FRONT  COVER:  Winding  up  48  years  of  naval  service 
climaxed  with  a wartime  tour  of  duty  as  Cominch  and 
CNO,  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  USN,  retired  15 
December  {see  p.  43). 

• AT  LEFT:  Where  hulking  warplanes  once  awaited  the 
call  to  action,  bunks  and  cots  now  line  the  hangar  deck 
of  the  USS  Salamaua,  one  of  the  Navy  aircraft  carriers 
converted  to  troopships  for  "Magic  Carpet"  service.  This 
picture  was  taken  on  the  Pacific  run. 

• INSIDE  BACK  COVER:  Seeing  the  world  from  atop  an 
elephant,  Photographer's  Mate  Second  Class  J.  N.  Wood- 
all  is  enthusiastically  enjoying  shore  liberty  in  Ceylon. 

CREDITS:  Front  cover  by  Constant;  at  left  and  inside  back 

cover,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs.  On  pp.  40-41:  at  left 
and  upper  right,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs;  center  right 
and  lower  right,  photographs  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 


THE  MERGER  ISSUE  . . . 


19  OCTOBER  1949 


ORGANIZATION  OF 

ARMED  FORCES  OF  UNITED  STATES 

PROPOSED  BT  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


ARMY  PLAN  OF  MILITARY  MERGER 


Principal  elements  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  as  proposed 
originally  by  the  Army  and  incorpo- 
rated with  slight  changes  in  President 
Truman’s  message  to  Congress  (see 
p.  41)  are: 

A Department  of  the  Armed  Forces 

would  replace  the  present  separate 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  A single 
civilian  head,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  would  be  responsible 
only  to  the  President,  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  all  the  U.  S.  military 
forces.  The  Secretary  would  have  two 
principal  advisers,  a civilian  Under 
Secretary  and  a military  Chief  of 
Staff  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
Chief  of  Staff  would  coordinate  func- 
tions of  all  three  branches,  Air,  Army 
and  Navy.  In  his  capacity  as  opera- 
tional head  of  the  three  services,  he 
would  have  a small  staff  of  specialists 
to  integrate  joint  training,  personnel, 
plans  and  intelligence. 

An  advisory  body  to  the  Command- 
er in  Chief,  the  U.  S.  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
would  be  composed  along  the  lines  of 
the  present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It 
would  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  President  on  matters 
of  military  policy,  strategy,  and  joint 
budget  requirements. 

Three  assistant  secretaries  would  head 
(1)  joint  scientific  research,  (2) 
military  procurement  and  industrial 
mobilization,  and  (3)  legislative  af- 
fairs and  public  information.  All 
would  be  civilians,  serving  under  the 
Secretary. 

A Director  of  Common  Supply,  r e- 

porting  to  the  Armed  Forces  Chief 
of  Staff,  would  service  all  branches 
with  hospitalization,  food  and  other 
items  of  common  supply.  Each  branch, 
however,  would  keep  a separate  serv- 
ice force  and  medical  staffs  for  use 
in  the  field. 


Theater  or  area  commanders  would  be 
supreme  in  their  field  and  might  be 
chosen  from  any  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary forces.  The  Army  favored  the 
system  of  selection  and  authority  em- 
ployed in  World  War  II. 

Army  Air  and  Navy  branches  would 
each  have  its  own  Chief  of  Staff  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  internal 
organization  and  conduct  of  his  own 
division  and  for  the  organization,  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  ele- 
ments under  his  direction. 

The  Air  Force  would  include  all  land- 
based  combat  aircraft  except  those 
allotted  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
reconnaissance,  spotting  of  gunfire, 
command  and  messenger  service.  Air 
would  retain  its  service  forces. 

The  Army  would  include  all  combat 
ground  forces  other  than  the  Marine 
Corps  and  would  have  its  own  service 
forces. 

The  Navy  would  include  the  U.  S. 
Fleet  with  its  air  arm,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  Navy  service  forces. 

The  Army’s  case  for  a single  De- 
partment of  the  Armed  Forces: 

“The  national  security  is  a single 
problem.  Why  not  handle  it  then  in  a 
single  department,  rather  than  por- 
tions of  it  in  two  separate  depart- 
ments? We  have  the  problem  of  for- 
eign relations,  and  we  have  one  de- 
partment of  government,  the  State 
Department  . . . 

“Yet  on  national  security,  the  most 
vital  of  all  our  interests,  we  still  have 
two  departments,  each  of  the  two  giv- 
ing its  attention  to  a part  of  the 
problem.  That  did  not  matter  a great 
deal  when  land  transportation  was 
horse-drawn  and  sea  transportation 
was  by  sailing  vessels.  But  it  matters 
a great  deal  when  a destroying  missile 
can  be  propelled  from  Europe  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  in  time 
measured  by  minutes.” 


ALMOST  before  the  shooting  had 
stopped  in  the  Pacific,  closing  a 
war  that  left  us  with  the  finest  ag- 
gregation of  sea,  land  and  air  forces 
in  the  world,  U.  S.  citizens  were 
warned  that  the  present  military  set- 
up is  outmoded  and  that  only  a dras- 
tic and  immediate  overhauling  would 
spare  us  from  disasters  in  the  new 
atomic  age. 

The  authors  of  these  warnings  of- 
fered as  the  only  means  of  security 
the  unification  of  the  armed  services 
under  a single  department  of  the 
armed  forces.  Bills  merging  the  two 
military  departments  were  introduced 
in  the  Senate  and  hearings  were 
started  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
committee  on  17  October.  Within  the 
next  two  months  the  principle  of  uni- 
fication was  debated  before  the  Com- 
mittee, in  forums  and  in  the  press. 
The  Army  representatives  urged  im- 
mediate merger  of  our  military  forces, 
while  Navy  spokesmen  unanimously 
opposed  immediate  action  and  advised 
a thorough  study  of  the  problem  be- 
fore any  action.  Out  of  this  discus- 
sion and  criticism  evolved  two  sepa- 
rate plans  for  strengthening  national 
security,  one  favored  by  the  Army 
and  a more  detailed  plan  sponsored 
by  the  Navy. 

Proposals  for  the  unification  of  the 
military  forces  are  not  new.  Merger 
was  proposed  after  World  War  I,  but 
legislation  never  materialized,  although 
discussion  continued  throughout  the 
years  of  peace. 

Common  Ground 

Dispite  sharp  differences  between 
the  two  plans,  both  the  Army  and 
Navy  agreed  on  several  points.  Both 
services  admitted  that  the  recent  war 
revealed  defects  in  U.  S.  military  or- 
ganization, in  planning,  and  in  sup- 
plying our  own  and  Allied  forces. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  joint  com- 
bat operations  must  be  conducted  un- 
der a unified  command  in  the  field,  a 
principle  which  was  followed  in  each 
theatre  during  the  war. 

The  two  branches  also  agreed  on  a. 
lai’ger  role  for  air  power  in  national 
defense,  recognized  in  the  Army  Plan 
by  a Chief  of  Staff  for  Air  who  would 
have  equal  standing  with  the  separate 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Army  and  Navy. 


FOR  BACKGROUND 

As  ALL  HANDS  went  to  press, 
President  Truman  delivered  to 
Congress  a message  (see  p.  41) 
urging  unification  of  the  armed 
forces  along  lines  almost  identical 
with  the  Army  Plan  on  this  page. 
Because  of  the  vital  bearing  of  this 
issue  on  the  national  defense,  ALL 
HANDS  herewith  presents  a reca- 
pitulation of  the  divergent  Navy 
and  Army  proposals  and  the  argu- 
ments favoring  each. 
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ALL  HANDS 


The  Navy  Plan  suggested  that  auton- 
omy for  the  Army  Air  Forces  might 
be  accomplished  by  establishing  a sep- 
arate Department  of  Air.  The  Navy 
plan  provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
naval  air  forces  under  the  Navy. 

There  was  also  agreement  that  the 
nature  of  modern  war  generally  re- 
quires joint  operations  involving  the 
use  of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  to- 
gether. As  a corollary  of  this,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  proposals  recog- 
nized the  need  of  coordinating  land, 
sea  and  air  control  in  Washington  in 
order  to  provide  maximum  security 
at  minimum  cost  in  manpower,  mate- 
rials, and  money. 

Where  They  Differed 

The  heart  of  the  disagreement  lay 
in  the  form  of  the  national  security 
organization  under  the  President.  The 
Army  plan  involved  a revolutionary 
reorganization  of  the  armed  forces— a 
so-called  unification  in  both  adminis- 
tration and  in  operations  in  echelons 
below  the  Cabinet — placing  both  of 
these  functions  for  all  services  under 
a single  civilian  secretary  and  a single 
“Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces.” 
The  Navy  plan  provided  for  sepa- 
rate Navy  and  Army  Departments, 
but  drew  all  elements  of  national 
security — military,  foreign,  domestic 
and  economic — into  close  coordination, 
so  that  all  agencies  of  government 
concerned  would  play  their  part. 

The  Army  appealed  for  immediate 
adoption  of  its  proposal  and  argued 
that  the  details  of  unification  could 
be  worked  out  later.  Expressing  the 
Navy’s  opposition  toward  immediate 
merger.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  For- 
restal  listed  the  points  on  which  Navy 
disagreed  with  the  Army  proposal  as: 
“First,  the  forced  consolidation  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  does 
not  accomplish  unification. 

“Second,  the  national  security  must 
be  integrated  among  many  other 
agencies  of  Government  besides  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  notably 
the  State  Department. 

“Third,  this  subject  is  fraught  with 
such  grave  consequences  to  the  nation 
that  action  should  be  taken  after,  not 
before,  a thoughtful  and  painstaking 
survey  of  every  aspect.” 


No  Muzzling 


Canceling  AlNav  447,  AlNav  461  on 
31  Dec  1945  directed  that  all  Navy  and 
Marine  Corp  personnel  who  desire  to 
discuss  the  question  of  unification  be 
guided  by  the  following  statement  bv 
President  Truman: 

“I  want  everybody  to  express  his 
honest  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I 
want  to  get  the  best  results  that  are 
possible.  In  order  to  do  that,  I want 
the  opinions  of  everybody.  And  nobody 
has  been  muzzled. 

“It  will  be  necessary  now,  though, 
ior  all  people  who  are  in  the  services 
to  make  a statement  that  they  are 
expressing  their  personal  views  and 
not  the  views  of  the  Administration.  I 
have  expressed  those  views  myself.” 

JANUARY  1946 


NAVY  PLAN  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


The  Navy  Department  advocated 
that  a broad  foundation  for  national 
security  be  established  by  coordinating 
and  integrating  all  elements  of  na- 
tional defense  as  follows: 

A permanent  National  Security  Council 

with  a permanent  secretariat  should 
be  established  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  Government.  It  should  consist  of 
the  president  or  other  civil  officer  ap- 
pointed by  him  as  Chairman,  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments,  and  the  Chairman 
ot  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  The  Security  Council  would 
coordinate  all  foreign  and  military 
policies  and  in  time  of  war  would  ad- 
vise  the  President  as  Commander  in 
Chief.  This  council  would  also  review 
a j determine  the  security  program 
and  budget  for  submission  to  the 
Congress. 

A permanent  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

should  be  provided  consisting  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the  Com- 
manding*  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  two  officers  of  the  Navy 
2?®  *°  a naval  aviator.  The  Joint 
imiets  ot  Staff  would  prepare  strate- 
gic plans  and  exercise  strategic  con- 
directly  over  the  military  forces : 
they  would  prepare  joint  logistic  plans 
and  would  act  under  the  direct  mili- 
tary command  of  the  President.  The 
subordinate  agencies  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  be  strengthened 
and  established  on  a permanent  full- 
time basis. 

The  JNational  Security  Council  should 
be  assisted  by  (a)  a central  research 
agency,  and  (b)  a central  intelligence 
agency,  both  to  serve  all  departments 
of  the  Government. 

A permanent  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  should  be  established  to 
make  policy  decisions  with  respect  to 


the  mobilization  of  material  resources, 
productive  capacity  and  manpower.  A 
permanent  Military  Munitions  Board 
(a  joint  agency),  reporting  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Resources  Board,  would 
be  responsible  for  executing  the  poli- 
cies of  NSRB  in  matters  of  procure- 
ment, production  and  distribution. 

The  Army  Air  Forces,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  their  strategic  opera- 
tions, should-  be  antonomous.  Whether 
that  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
splitting  the  War  Department  and 
establishing  a separate  department, 
was  to  be  left  to  Congress  to  decide, 
ihe  Navy  said  that  a single  military 
department  should  not  be  forced  upon 
the  country  to  establish  antonomy  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces. 

The  Navy  must  be  continued  as  an 
integrated  service  not  only  with  its 
own  air  forces  (including  such  shore- 
based  elements  as  are  required  for  de- 
sign, training,  reconnaissance  at  sea 
and  antisubmarine  warfare),  but  also 
with  its  Marine  Corps  and  related 
amphibious  components.  This  would 
lequiie  that  the  Navy  Department 
continue  to  be  represented  in  the 
Cabinet  by  a civilian  secretary  with 
direct  access  to  the  President. 

In  summary,  the  Navy  stated: 

“This  program  deals  with  the  basic 
elements  of  national  security.  It  also 
preserves  the  integrity  of  each  of  the 
armed  services  and  provides  for  the: 

• Unified  strategical  direction  of  the 
services,  both  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field; 

• Effective  coordination  of  procure- 
ment; and, 

• For  integration  of  budgets  for 
national  security.” 
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DEFEAT  OF  JAPAN  DIRECTLY 
DUE  TO  OUR  VAST  SEA  POWER 


THE  MAJOR  strategic  decision  of 
the  war  provided  first  for  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  then  for  the  de- 
feat of  Japan.  Both  of  these  tasks 
have  now  been  accomplished  and  we 
can  view  in  clearer  perspective  the 
two  major  campaigns  which  led  to 
victory.  The  contrast  between  them 
is  at  once  apparent.  The  war  in 
Europe  was  primarily  a ground  and 
air  war  with  naval  support,  while  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  was  primarily  a 
naval  war  with  ground  and  air  sup- 
port. 

In  the  European  war,  sea  power 
was  an  essential  factor  because  of  the 
necessity  of  transporting  our  entire 
military  effort  across  the  Atlantic  and 
supporting  it  there.  Without  command 
of  the  sea,  this  could  not  have  been 
done.  Nevertheless,  the  surrender  of 
the  land,  sea  and  air  forces  of  the 
German  Reich  on  8 May  1945  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  application  of  air 
power  over  land  and  the  power  of  the 
Allied  ground  forces. 

In  the  Pacific  war,  the  power  of  our 
ground  and  strategic  air  forces,  like 
sea  power  in  the  Atlantic,  was  an  es- 
sential factor.  By  contrast  with  Ger- 
many, however,  Japan’s  armies  were 
intact  and  undefeated  and  her  air 
forces  only  weakened  when  she  sur- 
rendered, but  her  navy  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  her  merchant  fleet  had 
been  fatally  crippled.  Dependent  upon 
imported  food  and  raw  materials  and 
relying  upon  sea  transport  to  supply 
her  armies  at  home  and  overseas, 
Japan  lost  the  war  because  she  lost 
command  of  the  sea,  and  in  doing  so 
lost  — to  us  — the  island  bases  from 
which  her  factories  and  cities  could  be 
destroyed  by  air. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  war 
our  submarines,  operating  offensively 
in  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  Pacific, 
exacted  a heavy  toll  of  Japanese  ship- 
ping. At  a conservative  estimate,  they 
sank,  in  addition  to  many  combatant 
ships,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  mer- 
chant shipping  which  Japan  lost  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Sea  Power  at  Work 

Our  surface  forces — fast  task  forces 
composed  of  aircraft  carriers,  fast 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers — 
carried  the  war  to  the  enemy  home- 
land and  destroyed  impressive  num- 
bers of  naval  vessels  and  merchant 
ships.  Our  amphibious  forces,  operat- 
ing initially  behind  air  offensives  and 
under  air  cover  launched  from  car- 
riers, seized  the  island  bases  which 
made  possible  the  achievements  of 
land-based  aircraft  in  cutting  enemy 
lines  of  communications  and  in  carry- 
ing devastation  to  the  Japanese  home 
islands. 

Thus  our  sea  power  separated  the 
enemy  from  vital  resources  on  the 


Asiatic  mainland  and  in  the  islands 
which  he  had  seized  early  in  the  war, 
and  furnished  us  the  bases  essential 
to  the  operations  of  shore-based  air- 
craft from  which  the  atomic  bombs 
finally  were  despatched,  and  on  which 
troops  and  supplies  were  being  massed 
for  the  invasion  of  Kyushu  and  of 
Honshu.  The  defeat  of  Japan  was  di- 
rectly due  to  our  overwhelming  power 
at  sea. 

The  destruction  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  followed  the  Nelsonian  doctrine 
that  naval  victory  should  be  followed 


This  Section  Presents 
Excerpts  from  Report 

Last  month  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
USN,  Commander-in-Chief,  U.  S.  Fleet, 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  made  his 
third  and  final  report  to  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal  on  operations  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  On  these  pages, 
ALL  HANDS  presents  verbatim  excerpts. 

The  report  covers  primarily  the  period 
1 Mar  1 945  to  1 Oct  1 945.  It  gives  an  ac- 
count of  major  actions  in  which  the  Navy 
took  part  during  that  period,  but  includes 
also  several  phases  of  naval  operations 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  war  as  a 
whole  and  Admiral  King’s  general  com- 
ments and  observations. 

As  he  made  his  report,  Admiral  King 
prepared  to  close  his  naval  career.  Last 
month,  President  Truman  announced  his 
retirement  and  the  appointment  of  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(see  p.  43). 


up  until  the  enemy  fleet  is  annihilated. 
Of  12  battleships,  11  were  sunk;  of  26 
carriers,  20  were  sunk;  of  43  cruisers, 
38  were  destroyed;  and  so  on  through- 
out the  various  type  of  ships,  which 
collectively  constituted  a fleet  consid- 
erably larger  than  ours  was  before 
the  war  began. 

In  striking  contrast  is  the  record  of 
our  ships.  Although  2 old  battleships 
were  lost  at  Pearl  Harbor,  8 new  bat- 
tleships have  since  joined  the  fleet. 
Against  5 aircraft  carriers  and  6 es- 
cort carriers  lost,  we  completed  27 
carriers  and  110  escort  carriers.  While 
we  lost  10  cruisers,  48  new  cruisers 
have  been  commissioned.  We  lost  52 
submarines  and  built  203.  The  capa- 
city of  the  United  States  to  build  war- 
ships, auxiliary  ships  and  merchant 
ships,  while  supporting  our  forces  and 
our  allies  all  over  the  world,  exceeded 
all  former  records  and  surpassed  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.  It  proved  to  be 
a vital  component  of  that  sea  power 
which  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  has  well  defined  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

“Sea  power  is  not  a limited  term. 
It  includes  many  weapons  and  many 


techniques.  Sea  power  means  more 
than  the  combatant  ships  and  aircraft, 
the  amphibious  forces  and  the  mer- 
chant marine.  It  includes  also  the  port 
facilities  of  New  York  and  California; 
the  bases  in  Guam  and  in  Kansas;  the 
factories  which  are  the  capital  plant 
of  war;  and  the  farms  which  are  the 
producers  of  supplies.  All  these  are 
elements  of  sea  power.  Furthermore, 
sea  power  is  not  limited  to  materials 
and  equipment.  It  includes  the  func- 
tioning organization  which  has  directed 
its  use  in  the  war.  In  the  Pacific  we 
have  been  able  to  use  our  naval  power 
effectively  because  we  have  been  or- 
ganized along  sound  lines.  The  pres- 
ent organization  of  our  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  permitted  decisions  to  be 
made  effectively.  It  has  allowed  great 
flexibility.  In  each  operation  we  were 
able  to  apply  our  force  at  the  time 
and  place  where  it  would  be  most  dam- 
aging to  the  enemy.” 

In  the  successful  application  of  our 
sea  power,  a prime  factor  has  been 
the  flexibility  and  balanced  character 
of  our  naval  forces.  In  the  Atlantic 
the  German  Navy  was  virtually  lim- 
ited to  the  use  of  submarines,  without 
surface  and  naval  air  support.  In  the 
Pacific,  Japanese  sea  jjower  was  ham- 
pered by  army  control,  and  Japanese 
naval  officers  lacked  the  freedom  of 
initiative  so  necessary  to  gain  and  ex- 
ercise command  of  the  seas.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  ours  was  a vast 
fleet,  it  was  also  a highly  flexible  and 
well  balanced  fleet,  in  which  ships, 
planes,  amphibious  forces  and  service 
forces  in  due  proportion  were  avail- 
able for  unified  action  whenever  and 
wherever  called  upon. 

Land  Operations 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  in  connec- 
tion with  formulation  of  plans  for  the 
future  strength  of  our  Navy,  that  our 
fleet  in  World  War  II  was  not  solely 
engaged  in  fighting  enemy  fleets.  On 
numerous  occasions  a large  part  of 
the  fleet  effort  was  devoted  to  opera- 
tions against  land  objectives.  A strik- 
ing example  is  the  capture  of  Okin- 
awa. During  the  three  months  that 
this  operation  was  in  progress  our 
Pacific  Fleet — the  greatest  naval  force 
ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  the 
world — was  engaged  in  a continuous 
battle  which  for  sustained  intensity 
has  never  been  equaled  in  naval  his- 
tory; yet  at  this  time  the  Japanese 
Navy  had  virtually  ceased  to  exist — 
we  were  fighting  an  island,  not  an  en- 
emy fleet. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  am- 
phibious warfare,  which  covers  a field 
of  considerably  broader  scope,  the  out- 
standing development  of  the  war  in 
the  field  of  naval  strategy  and  tactics 
has  been  the  convincing  proof  and 
general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that, 
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ATLANTIC,  PACIFIC  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 


Atlantic  Operations.  The  success 
of  the  joint  antisubmarine  campaign 
and  the  tremendous  achievements  in 
shipbuilding  were  essential  preludes 
to  the  landings  in  Normandy  and 
southern  France  and  the  great  land 
offensive. 

Tenth  Fleet.  The  Tenth  was  a 
fleet  without  a ship.  However,  this 
highly  specialized  command  coordin- 
ated and  directed  our  naval  forces  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  making 
available  the  latest  intelligence  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  At- 
lantic Fleet  and  to  other  fleet  and 
sea  frontier  commanders  who  di- 
rected the  actual  operations  at  sea, 
and  supplying  antisubmarine  train- 
ing and  operating  procedures  to  our 
forces  afloat. 

European  Theater.  While  the 
Rhine  crossings  and  the  attacks  on 
the  German  pockets  were  going  on, 
the  Navy  was  continuing  its  less 
publicized  but  equally  important  task 
of  assisting  the  Army’s  build-up  of 
troops  and  materiel  through  its  port 
operations,  both  along-  the  English 
Channel  and  in  the  southern  French 
ports. 

U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet.  During  the 

entire  war  combat  vessels,  auxili- 
aries, and  landing  craft  were  built 
and  trained  in  large  numbers  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
duty  in  the  Pacific.  With  the  capitu- 
lation of  Germany,  the  U.  S.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet  was  able  to  increase  and 
intensify  the  redeployment  of  ships. 


men,  and  supplies  to  the  Pacific  . . . 
During  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  the  Operational  Training 
Command,  Atlantic  Fleet,  trained 
some  995  ships  for  duty  in  the  Pa- 
cific, of  which  358  were  new  ships 
receiving  the  normal  shakedown  and 
637  were  ships  which  had  been  en- 
gaged in  some  phase  of  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

Pacific  Naval  War.  The  final 

phase  of  the  Pacific  naval  war  com- 
menced with  the  assault  on  Iwo 
Jima  in  February  1945,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  that  on  Okinawa  in  April. 
These  two  positions  were  inner  de- 
fenses of  Japan  itself;  their  capture 
by  U.  S.  forces  meant  that  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  would  from 
then  on  be  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  attack  . . . After  Okinawa  was  in 
our  hands,  the  Japanese  were  in  a 
desperate  situation,  which  could  be 
alleviated  only  if  they  could  strike 
a counterblow,  either  by  damaging 
our  fleet  or  by  driving  us  from  our 
advanced  island  positions. 

Importance  of  Iwo  Jima.  The  di- 
minutive size  of  Iwo  Jima  and  its 
general  barrenness,  lack  of  natural 
facilities  and  resources  should  lead 
no  one  either  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  capturing  it  or  to  depre- 
cate as  unreasonable  and  unneces- 
sary our  heavy  losses  in  doing  so. 
It  was  important  solely  as  an  air 
base,  but  as  such  its  importance  was 
great. 

Okinawa  Operation.  From  many 
standpoints  the  Okinawa  operation 


was  the  most  difficult  ever  under- 
taken by  our  forces  in  the  Pacific.  It 
was  defended  by  about  120,000  men 
(including  native  Okinawans  serving 
with  the  combat  forces)  with  tanks 
and  artillery. 

Fast  Carriers.  For  a period  of 
nearly  three  months,  the  fast  car- 
riers and  their  escorts  had  operated 
in  and  near  the  Okinawa  area,  giv- 
ing invaluable  support  to  our  occu- 
pation forces.  During  this  time  the 
task  force  had  destroyed  2,336  ene- 
my planes,  while  losing  557  of  its 
own  aircraft.  In  addition,  widespread 
damage  had  been  inflicted  upon  shore 
installations  in  Japan,  the  Nansei 
Shoto,  and  upon  important  units  of 
the  Japanese  fleet. 

Operations  against  Borneo. 

These  included  the  capture  of  Tara- 
kan  to  obtain  its  petroleum  resources 
and  to  provide  an  airfield  for  sup- 
port of  the  Balikpapan  operation; 
the  seizure  of  Brunei  Bay  to  estab- 
lish an  advanced  fleet  base  and  pro- 
tect resources  in  that  area;  and  the 
occupation  of  Balikpapan  to  estab- 
lish naval  air  and  logistic  facilities 
and  to  conserve  petroleum  resources 
there. 

Third  Fleet.  Since  10  July  the 
forces  under  Admiral  Halsey’s  com- 
mand had  destroyed  or  damaged 
2,804  enemy  planes,  sunk  or  dam- 
aged 148  Japanese  combat  ships, 
sunk  or  damaged  1,598  enemy  mer- 
chant ships,  destroyed  195  locomo- 
tives and  damaged  109  more. 


in  accord  with  the  basic  concept  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  a concept  es- 
tablished some  25  years  ago,  naval 
aviation  is  and  must  always  be  an 
integral  and  primary  component  of 
the  fleet.  Naval  aviation  has  proved 
its  worth  not  only  in  its  basic  purpose 
of  destroying  hostile  air  and  naval 
forces,  but  also  in  amphibious  warfare 
involving  attacks  in  support  of  land- 
ing operations,  in  reconnaissance  over 
the  sea  and  in  challenging  and  defeat- 
ing hostile  land-based  planes  over  po- 
sitions held  in  force  by  the  enemy. 
In  these  fields  our  naval  aviation  has 
won  both  success  and  distinction.  Be- 
cause of  its  mobility  and  the  striking 
power  and  long  range  of  its  weapons, 
the  aircraft  carrier  has  proved  itself 
a major  and  vital  element  of  naval 
strength,  whose  only  weakness  — its 
vulnerability — demands  the  support  of 
all  other  types,  and  thereby  places  an 
additional  premium  on  the  flexibility 
and  balance  of  our  fleet.  The  balanced 
fleet  is  the  effective  fleet. 

In  a balanced  fleet  the  several  com- 
ponents must  be  welded  together 
rather  than  simply  coordinated.  For 
example,  submarines  normally  operate 
“on  their  own”  and  hasty  considera- 
tion might  lead  to  the  false  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  for 
submarines  to  constitute  a separate 
independent  service.  However,  careful 


consideration  will  disclose  the  fallacy 
inherent  in  reasoning  from  this  prem- 
ise. Actually,  the  commanding  officer 
of  a submarine,  to  fight  his  ship  most 
effectively,  must  be  familiar  with  all 
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phases  of  naval  tactics  and  strategy. 
It  is  also  essential  that  officers  in  sur- 
face ships  understand  the  capabilities 
and  limitations  of  submarines.  This 
is  accomplished  in  time  of  peace  by 
requiring  that  submarine  officers  alter- 
nate periods  of  submarine  duty  with 
duty  in  vessels  of  other  types.  By  this 
means,  the  point  of  view  of  the  officer 
corps  as  a whole  is  broadened  and  in 
the  higher  echelons  of  command  there 
are  always  included  officers  who  have 
had  submarine  experience. 

Aviation,  though  a specialty,  is  much 
more  closely  interwoven  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  than  is  the  submarine 
branch  of  the  Navy.  It  is,  in  fact,  im- 
possible to  imagine  an  efficient  modern 
fleet  in  which  there  is  not  a complete 
welding  of  aviation  and  surface  ele- 
ments. This  is  accomplished  by  re- 
quiring aviators  to  rotate  in  other 
duties  in  the  same  manner  as  do  sub- 
marine officers,  and  by  requiring  non- 
aviators to  familiarize  themselves  with 
aircraft  operations  — not  a difficult 
matter  since  not  only  carriers  but  also 
battleships  and  cruisers  are  equipped 
with  aircraft.  Aviation  is  part  of  the 
ordinary  daily  life  of  the  officer  at  sea. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  effect 
rotation  of  duties  of  all  submarine 
and  air  officers  during  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  true  of  duty  in 
all  classes  of  ships.  It  is  necessary 
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during  wartime  to  train  certain  offi- 
cers— especially  the  Reserves — for  one 
particular  type  of  duty  and  to  keep 
them  at  it.  However,  the  long  periods 
of  peacetime  training  in  which  an 
officer  obtains  the  rounded  experience 
to  fit  him  for  higher  Command,  have 
been  utilized  in  the  past  to  give  offi- 
cers experience  in  varied  duties  and 
the  practice  will  be  continued  in  the 
future.  The  wisdom  of  that  system 
was  proved  during  the  war  by  the 
efficiency  of  aircraft  carriers,  com- 
manded by  qualified  aviators  who  also 
were  experienced  in  handling  ships, 
and,  particularly,  by  the  efficiency  of 
the  high  combat  commands  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet.  Many  of  the  major  units 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  composed  of  car- 
riers and  vessels  of  all  other  types, 
were  commanded  by  aviators.  The 
strength  of  the  Navy  lies  in  the  com- 
plete integration  of  its  submarine, 
surface  and  air  elements. 

The  epic  advance  of  our  united 
forces  across  the  vast  Pacific,  west- 


ward from  Hawaii  and  northward 
from  New  Guinea,  to  the  Philippines 
and  to  the  shores  of  Japan,  was  spear- 
headed by  naval  aviation  and  closely 
supported  by  the  power  of  our  fleets. 
In  these  advances,  some  of  the  steps 
exceeded  2,000  miles  and  the  assault- 
ing troops  often  had  to  be  transported 
for  much  greater  distances.  The  Navy 
moved  them  over  water,  landed  then 
and  supported  them  in  great  force  at 
the  beaches,  kept  them  supplied  and, 
particularly  at  Okinawa,  furnished  air 
cover  during  weeks  of  the  critical 
fighting  ashore. 

The  outstanding  development  of  this 
war,  in  the  field  of  joint  undertakings, 
was  the  perfection  of  amphibious  op- 
erations, the  most  difficult  of  all  oper- 
ations in  modern  warfare.  Our  success 
in  all  such  operations,  from  Normandy 
to  Okinawa,  involved  huge  quantities 
of  specialized  equipment,  exhaustive 
study  and  planning,  and  thorough 
training  as  well  as  complete  integra- 


tion of  all  forces,  under  unified  com- 
mand. 

Integration  and  unification  char- 
acterized every  amphibious  operation 
of  the  war  and  all  were  successful. 
Command  was  determined  chiefly  by 
application  of  the  principle  of  para- 
mount capability.  A naval  officer  was 
in  over-all  command  of  an  amphibious 
operation  while  troops  were  embarked 
and  until  they  had  been  landed  and 
were  firmly  established  in  their  first 
main  objectives  ashore.  Beyond  that 
point,  an  officer  of  the  ground  forces 
was  in  command  and  directed  what- 
ever naval  support  was  considered 
necessary. 

Unity  of  command  at  the  highest 
military  level,  in  Washington  (as  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  unity  of 
command),  was  never  attempted  nor, 
in  fact,  seriously  considered.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  war,  as  conducted  col- 
lectively by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
was  fully  as  successful  as  were  the 
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operations  which  they  directed.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  proved 
its  worth.  There  is  no  over-all  “para- 
mount capability”  among  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  warrant  elevating 
one  of  their  members  to  a position  of 
military  commander  of  all  the  armed 
forces — nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  there 
any  known  system  or  experience  which 
can  be  counted  upon  to  produce  the 
man  qualified  for  such  a position.  This 
war  has  produced  no  such  man — for 
the  records  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
will  show  that  the  proposals,  or  the 
convictions  of  no  one  member  were 
as  sound,  or  as  promising  of  success, 
as  the  united  judgment  and  agreed 
decisions  of  all  of  the  members. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of 
command  in  the  field,  there  is  perhaps 
a popular  misconception  that  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  were  intermingled 
in  a standard  form  of  joint  opera- 
tional organization  in  every  theater 
throughout  the  world.  Actually,  the 
situation  was  never  the  same  in  any 


two  areas.  For  example,  after  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower had  completed  his  landing  in 
Normandy,  his  operation  became 
purely  a land  campaign.  The  Navy 
was  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
line  of  communications  across  the 
ocean  and  for  certain  supply  opera- 
tions in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and 
small  naval  groups  became  part  of  the 
land  army  for  certain  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  boat  groups  which 
helped  in  the  crossing  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
great  battles  leading  up  to  the  sur- 
render of  Germany  were  primarily 
army  affairs  and  no  naval  officer  had 
anything  directly  to  do  with  the  com- 
mand of  this  land  campaign. 

Command  in  the  Pacific 

A different  situation  existed  in  the 
Pacific,  where,  in  the  process  of  cap- 
turing small  atolls,  the  fighting  was 
almost  entirely  within  range  of  naval 
gunfire;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  op- 
eration of  capturing  an  atoll  was  am- 
phibious in  nature,  with  artillery  and 
air  support  primarily  naval.  This 
situation  called  for  a mixed  Army- 
Navy  organization  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  command  of  fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz.  A still  different  situ- 
ation existed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  during  the  Solomon  Islands  cam- 
paign where  Army  and  Navy  became, 
of  necessity,  so  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled that  they  were,  to  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  a single  service  directed 
by  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey,  Jr. 
Under  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Army,  Army  aviation, 
and  the  naval  components  of  his  com- 
mand were  separate  entities  tied  to- 
gether only  at  the  top  in  the  person 
of  General  MacArthur  himself.  . . 

All  these  systems  of  command  were 
successful  largely  because  each  was 
placed  in  effect  to  meet  a specific  con- 
dition imposed  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  current  situation  in  the  theater 
of  operations.  I emphasize  this  fact 
because  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
there  can  be  no  hard  and  fast  rule  for 
setting  up  commands  in  the  field. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  anticipate 
with  accuracy  the  nature  of  coming 
wars.  Methods  adopted  in  one  may 
require  radical  alteration  for  the  next, 
as  was  true  of  World  Wars  I and  II. 
It  was  fortunate  that  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department 
working  together  for  many  years — 
definitely  since  World  War  I — before 
the  war  began,  had  correctly  diag- 
nosed what  was  likely  to  occur  and 
had  instituted,  not  rigid  rules,  but  a 
set  of  principles  for  joint  action  in 
the  field  which  proved  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  varying  conditions 
that  were  encountered  during  the  war. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  essen- 
tial lessons  of  the  war.  It  is  my  earn- 
est conviction  that  whatever  else  may 
have  been  learned  as  to  the  most  effec- 
tive relationship  of  the  ground,  naval 
and  air  forces,  the  most  definite  and 
most  important  lesson  is  that  to  at- 
tempt unity  of  command  in  Washing- 
ton is  ill-advised  in  concept  and  would 


be  impracticable  of  realization. 

In  my  previous  reports,  I have 
touched  upon  the  effective  cooperation 
between  our  Allies  which  has  been  of 
such  fundamental  and  signal  impor- 
tance in  accounting  for  the  success  of 
our  combined  undertakings.  This  co- 
operation has  continued  and  been  ex- 
tended in  the  period  since  my  last 
report. 

I have  spoken  before  of  the  full 
measure  of  cooperation  and  support 
rendered  by  the  ground,  air  and  ser- 
vice forces  of  the  Army  in  a partner- 
ship of  accomplishment,  which  neither 
Navy  nor  Army  could  have  carried  out 
singly.  For  that  cooperation,  undimin- 
ished throughout  the  war,  and  to  the 
wholehearted  support  from  the  great 
body  of  citizens  who  performed  the 
countless  and  varied  tasks  which  made 
up  our  war  effort,  I reaffirm  my  ap- 
preciation. 

_ Just  as  the  Navy  depended  upon  its 
sister  services  and  upon  the  multitude 
of  activities  which  produced  the  im- 
plements of  war,  so  also  did  the  Navy 
rely  for  success  upon  the  Reserves 
and  the  Regulars,  the  men  and  women 
who  constituted  in  its  mutually  sup- 
porting elements — the  Fleet,  the  shore 
establishment,  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Seabees — each  of 
which  contributed  its  full  share  to 
victory. 

War  Ended  Suddenly 

The  end  of  the  war  came  before  we 
had  dared  to  expect  it.  As  late  as 
August  1943  strategic  studies  drawn 
up  by  the  British  and  United  States 
planners  contemplated  the  war  against 
Japan  continuing  far  into  1947.  Even 
the  latest  plans  were  based  upon  the 
Japanese  war  lasting  a year  after  the 
fall  of  Germany.  Actually  Japan’s  de- 
feat came  within  three  months  of 
Germany’s  collapse.  The  nation  can 
be  thankful  that  the  unrelenting  ac- 
celeration of  our  power  in  the  Pacific 
ended  the  war  in  1945. 

The  price  of  victory  has  been  high. 
Beginning  with  the  dark  days  of  De- 
cember 1941  and  continuing  until  Sep- 
tember 1945,,  when  ships  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  steamed  triumphant  into  Tokyo 
Bay,  the  Navy’s  losses  were  severe. 
Thel  casualties  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
reached  the  totals  of  56,206  dead,  80,- 
259  wounded,  and  8,967  missing.  Many 
of  these  gallant  men  fell  in  battle; 
many  were  lost  in  strenuous  and 
hazardous  operations  convoying  our 
shipping  or  patrolling  the  seas  and 
skies;  others  were  killed  in  training 
for  the  duties  that  Fate  would  not 
permit  them  to  carry  out.  All  honor 
to  these  heroic  men.  To  their  families 
and  to  those  who  have  suffered  the 
physical  and  mental  anguish  of 
wounds,  the  Navy  includes  its  sym- 
pathy in  that  of  the  country  they 
served  so  well. 

Tt  is  my  sincere  hope — and  expecta- 
tion— that  the  United  States  will  here- 
after remain  ever  ready  to  support 
and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world 
by  being  ever  ready  to  back  up  its 
words  with  deeds. 
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THE  FLOW  OF  MATERIEL 


As  OUR  ADVANCE  came  nearer  to  the 
Japanese  islands,  the  rear  areas 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  combat 
operation  in  earlier  months  were  uti- 
lized for  logistic  support. 

In  the  South  Pacific,  for  example, 
more  than  400  ships  were  staged  for 
the  Okinawa  operation.  They  received 
varied  replenishment  services,  includ- 
ing routine  and  emergency  overhaul  as 
required.  Approximately  100,000  offi- 
cers and  men  were  staged  from  this 
area  alone  for  the  Okinawa  campaign, 
including  four  Army  and  Marine  com- 
bat divisions  plus  certain  headquarters 
and  corps  troops  and  various  Army 
and  Navy  service  units.  Concurrently 
with  the  movement  of  troops  large 
quantities  of  combat  equipment  and 
necessary  materiel  were  transferred 
forward,  thus  contributing  automati- 
cally to  the  roll-up  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific area. 

Similarly  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area  Army  service  troops  were  moved 
with  their  equipment  from  the  New 
Guinea  area  to  the  Philippines  in  or- 
der to  prepare  staging  facilities  for 
troops  deployed  from  the  European 
theater. 

The  roll-up  was  similarly  continued 
and  progress  made  in  reducing  our  in- 
stallations in  Australia  and  New 
Guinea. 

This  vast  deployment  of  our  forces 
throughout  the  Pacific  required  care- 
ful planning  not  only  at  the  front  but 
also  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  six  months  of  the  war  the  prob- 
lem of  materiel  distribution  became  of 
primary  importance,  and  throughout 
this  period  our  system  of  logistic  sup- 
port had  to  be  constantly  modified  to 
meet  the  rapidly  changing  tactical 
conditions. 

War  production  had  shifted  the  em- 
phasis from  procurement  to  distribu- 
tion; that  is,  while  production  was 
still  of  high  importance,  a still  greater 
problem  was  that  of  getting  well  bal- 
anced materiel  support  to  designated 
positions  at  certain  fixed  times.  Put 
another  way,  motion,  not  size,  had  be- 
come the  important  factor.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  essential  in  insuring  the 
uninterrupted  flow  of  materiel  through 
the  pipe-line  of  supply  to  our  forces 
overseas  that  the  reservoir  within  the 
United  States  which  kept  these  pipe- 
lines full  did  not  become  too  large. 

On  1 June  1945  a set  of  standards 
for  Navy  inventory  control  was  pro- 
mulgated which  stressed  a balance  be- 
tween procurement  and  inventory.  The 
attainment  of  these  standards  was  of 
primary  importance  to  efficient  dis- 
tribution of  materiel  within  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  the  west 
coast,  which  was  our  major  base  for 
the  logistic  support  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet. 

It  has  always  been  a cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  our  Pacific  logistic  support 
policy  that  the  west  coast  be  utilized 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this:  the  source  of 
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supply  must  be  as  close  to  the  point 
of  requirement  as  possible  so  that  in- 
ventories at  advance  bases  may  be 
kept  to  a minimum;  secondly,  greater 
utilization  of  shipping  can  be  achieved 
by  the  shortest  haul  possible.  The  in- 
tegration of  these  two  elements,  sup- 
ply and  shipping,  was  a major  task 
in  1945. 

When  the  collapse  of  Germany  was 
imminent,  a review  in  conjunction 
with  the  Army  of  our  policy  of  maxi- 
mum west  coast  utilization  was  neces- 
sary. It  was  concluded  that  approxi- 
mately 68  percent  of  the  Navy’s 
predicted  logistic  requirements  would 
have  to  be  moved  from  the  west  coast 
to  bases  in  the  Marianas,  Philippines 
and  Okinawa,  as  well  as  to  the  mobile 
logistic  support  forces — Service  Squad- 
rons 6 and  10.  Bases  in  the  Admiral- 
ties, New  Guinea,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Sea  Frontier,  since  they  were  in  non- 
operational  areas,  could  be  supported 
from  the  east  and  Gulf  coast.  . . . 

By  detailed  study  of  the  capacities 
of  port  facilities  and  supply  activities, 
as  well  as  a complete  analysis  of  the 
types  of  commodities  shipped  by  the 
Navy  since  the  first  of  the  year,  Com- 
mander, Western  Sea  Frontier  (who 
coordinated  naval  logistic  matters  on 
the  west  coast)  reallocated  the  Navy’s 
share  of  west  coast  capacity  among 
the  various  ports.  Estimated  tonnages 
were  set  for  each  port,  both  by  types 
of  commodity  and  by  overseas  destina- 
tion to  be  served. 

In  the  establishment  and  execution 
of  this  planned  employment  of  west 
coast  facilities,  Commander,  Western 
Sea  Frontier  provided  one  of  the  ma- 
jor links  between  the  distribution  sys- 
tems of  the  continental  United  States 
and  Pacific  Theater.  Since  the  flow 
of  materiel  and  the  ships  to  carry  it 


are  immobilized  when  more  ships  have 
sailed  to  a destination  than  that  des- 
tination can  receive,  the  planned  em- 
ployment of  west  coast  ports  was  a 
matter  of  vital  concern.  . . . 

While  defensive  operations  became 
secondary,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Western  Sea  Frontier  to  regulate  the 
movement  of  ships  and  aircraft 
through  frontier  waters  was  greatly 
increased.  The  eastern  Pacific  had  be- 
come a network  of  channels  for  the 
passage  of  traffic  to  the  forward  areas. 

In  the  period  covered  by  this  report 
there  were  over  17,000  sailings  of  ves- 
sels large  and  small  through  the  six 
million  square  miles  of  Western  Sea 
Frontier  waters.  In  the  same  period 
an  average  of  one  aircraft  arrived  on 
or  departed  from  the  west  coast  each 
15  minutes  on  the  longest  over-water 
flight  lane  in  the  world. 

The  substantial  increase  in  the  level 
of  Navy  materiel  movement  which  oc- 
curred between  March  and  July  1945 
fully  justified  the  planning  for  an  in- 
creased west  coast  load  which  had 
been  undertaken.  Total  exports,  ex- 
cluding aircraft,  from  May  through 
July  showed  a 25  percent  increase  over- 
March  and  April  shipments. 

Items  used  in  the  construction  of 
new  bases  doubled  during  May  and 
July  as  compared  with  March  and 
April. 

Ammunition  shipments  doubled, 
because  of  the  considerable  expendi- 
tures during  the  Okinawa  campaign 
(where  50,000  tons  of  5-inch  to  16- 
inch  projectiles  were  fired  by  surface 
ships)  and  the  necessity  for  building 
up  a reserve  for  the  assault  upon 
Japan. 

By  the  vast  system  thus  developed 
the  great  concluding  operations  in  the 
Pacific  were  supported.  Each  month 
in  the  immediate  past  we  shipped  out 
600,000  long  tons  a month  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas.  . . . 


INVASIONS  THAT  NEVER  CAME  OFF 


Before  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
plans  were  maturing  for  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  the  main 
Japanese  islands.  Two  major  opera- 
tions were  projected:  the  first,  with 
the  code  name  of  “Olympic”,  against 
southern  Kyushu;  after  consolida- 
tion there,  the  next — “Coronet” — in- 
to the  Tokyo  plain  area  which  is  the 
industrial  heart  of  Japan. 

The  amphibious  parts  of  these  op- 
erations— involving  the  preparation 
of  landing  beaches  by  mine  sweeping, 
underwater  demolition  teams,  bom- 
bardment and  bombing;  the  trans- 
portation of  the  assault  troops;  and 
the  initial  landing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  firmly  held  beachheads — 
were  to  have  been  the  responsibility 
of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz. 

The  large-scale  bombardments  and 
bombings  of  the  Third  Fleet  that  be- 
gan on  10  July  were  actually  in 
preparation  for  operation  “Olympic”. 
In  mid-August,  as  the  war  ended,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  had  in  the  Pacific  90 


percent  of  its  combatant  vessels  of 
submarine  size  or  larger  and  42  per- 
cent of  its  combatant  aircraft. 

These  ships,  aircraft,  support 
auxiliaries  and  landing  craft  in- 
cluded : 

Battleships,  23;  aircraft  carriers 
26;  escort  carriers,  64;  cruisers,  52 
destroyers,  323;  escort  vessels,  298 
submarines,  181;  mine  craft,  160 
auxiliary  vessels,  1,060;  large  land- 
ing craft,  2,783;  combat  aircraft, 
14,847  and  transport,  training  and 
utility  aircraft,  1,286. 

All  six  Marine  divisions,  or  100 
percent  of  the  Marine  Corps  combat 
strength,  were  also  available  for 
Pacific  operations.  . . . 

In  discharging  its  responsibilities 
for  the  amphibious  phase  of  the 
Kyushu  or  “Olympic”  operation  the 
U.  S.  Navy  would  have  employed 
3,033  combatant  and  noncombatant 
vessels  of  a size  larger  than  person- 
nel landing  boats. 


ALL  HANDS 
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SUBMARINE 

Submarine  warfare  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Japanese. 

With  the  end  of  hostilities,  it  is  now 
possible  to  reveal  in  greater  detail  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  the  sub- 
marines of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and  the 
Seventh  Fleet.  Our  submarines  are 
credited  with  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  Japanese  merchant 
marine  losses,  or  a greater  part  than 
all  other  forces,  surface  and  air,  Army 
and  Navy  combined.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  Japanese  naval  vessels  sunk, 
our  submarines  are  credited  with  al- 
most one-third. 

Our  submarines,  operating  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  their  bases  and 
deep  within  enemy-controlled  waters, 
began  their  campaign  of  attrition  on 
Japanese  shipping  immediately  follow- 
ing the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
continued  to  fight  with  telling  effec- 
tiveness until  the  Japanese  capitu- 
lated. During  the  early  part  of  1942, 
while  our  surface  forces  were  still 
weakened  by  the  Japanese  initial  at- 
tack of  7 Dec  1941,  submarines  were 
virtually  the  only  U.  S.  naval  forces 
which  could  be  risked  in  offensive  op- 
erations. Although  the  number  of 
submarines  available  at  the  start  was 
so  small  that  the  1,500-ton  fleet-type 
class  was  augmented  by  older  types, 
submarine  attacks  produced  immedi- 
ate and  damaging  results,  which  were 
greatly  needed  at  the  time.  They  made 
it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  con- 
solidate his  forward  positions,  to  rein- 
force his  threatened  areas,  and  to  pile 
up  in  Japan  an  adequate  reserve  of 
fuel  oil,  rubber,  and  other  loot  from 
his  newly  conquered  territory.  Their 
operations  thus  hastened  our  ultimate 
victory  and  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
American  lives. 

Sinkings  of  enemy  merchant  ships 
rose  from  134  ships  totalling  580,390 
tons  in  1942  to  284  ships  totalling 
1,341,968  tons  in  1943.  Then  in  1944, 
when  submarine  coordinated  attack 
groups  reached  the  peak  of  their  effec- 
tiveness, the  merchant  fleet  of  Japan 
suffered  its  worst  and  most  crippling 
blow — 492  ships  of  2,387,780  tons  were 
sunk  or  destroyed  in  submarine  tor- 
pedo and  gun  attacks.  The  figures 
given  above,  which  are  based  on  eval- 
uated estimates,  include  only  ships  of 
1,000  tons  and  larger.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  submarines 
sank  or  destroyed,  chiefly  by  gunfire, 
large  numbers  of  smaller  vessels,  par- 
ticularly during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war,  when  few  large  enemy  ships  still 
remained  afloat. 

In  1945,  because  of  the  tremendous 
attrition  on  Japanese  shipping  by  our 
earlier  submarine  operations  and  the 
destructive  sweeps  by  our  fleets  and 
carrier  air  forces,  enemy  merchant- 
men sunk  bv  submarines  dropped  to 
132  ships  totalling  469,872  tons.  The 
advance  of  our  forces  had  further 
driven  Japanese  ships  back  to  the 
coast  lines  and  shallow  waters  of 


OPERATIONS 

Japan  and  the  Asiatic  mainland.  Our 
submarines  followed  the  enemy  ship- 
ping into  these  dangerous  waters  and 
made  many  skillful  and  daring  at- 
tacks. . . . 

For  a time,  Japanese  shipping  con- 
tinued to  ply  in  the  East  China  and 
Yellow  Seas,  but  the  invasion  of  Oki- 
nawa in  April  soon  made  the  East 
China  Sea  untenable  to  the  Jap- 
anese . . . 

While  United  States  submarines 
were  effectively  eliminating  the  Jap- 
anese merchant  fleet,  they  were  also 
carrying  out  damaging  attacks  on 
Japanese  naval  units. 

Tally  of  Sinkings 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
following  principal  Japanese  comba- 
tant types  were  sent  to  the  bottom  as 
a result  of  these  attacks:  battleships, 
1 ; carriers,  4 ; escort  carriers,  4 ; heavy 
cruisers,  3;  light  cruisers,  9;  destroy- 
ers, 43;  submarines,  23  and  minor 
combatant  vessels  and  naval  auxili- 
aries (including  60  escort  vessels), 
189.  . . . While  the  loss  of  the  heavier 
naval  units  was  critical  to  the  Jap- 
anese, especially  as  the  strength  of 
our  surface  fleet  increased,  the  sur- 
prisingly high  losses  on  enemy  destroy- 
ers and  escort  vessels  to  submarine 
attack  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Our  submarines,  refusing  to  accept 
the  role  of  the  hunted,  even  after  their 
presence  was  known,  frequently  at- 
tacked their  arch-enemies  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  great  risk  that 
the  failure  of  their  attack  on  the  en- 
emy antisubmarine  vessel  placed  the 
submarine  in  extreme  danger  of  loss. 
So  successful,  however,  were  these  at- 
tacks that  the  Japanese  developed  a 
dangerous  deficiency  of  destroyer 
screening  units  in  their  naval  task 
forces,  and  their  merchant  shipping 
was  often  inadequately  escorted. 

Among  the  special  missions  per- 
formed by  submarines  were  reconnais- 


sance, rescue,  supply  and  lifeguard 
duties.  An  outstanding  result  of  ef- 
fective submarine  reconnaissance  was 
the  vital  advance  information  fur- 
nished our  surface  and  air  forces  prior 
to  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  informa- 
tion which  contributed  materially  to 
that  victory. 

Our  submarines  in  a number  of  in- 
stances rescued  stranded  personnel  and 
performed  personnel  evacuation  duties, 
notably  from  Corregidor.  The  sup- 
plies and  equipment  delivered  by  sub- 
marines to  friendly  guerrilla  forces  in 
the  Philippines  did  much  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  resistance  in  those 
islands. 

When  our  air  forces  came  into  posi- 
tions from  which  they  could  intensify 
their  attacks  on  Japanese-held  terri- 
tory, U.  S.  submarines  were  called  up- 
on to  carry  out  lifeguard  operations 
to  rescue  aviators  forced  down  at  sea 
in  enemy  waters.  Sometimes  assisted 
by  friendly  aircraft,  which  provided 
fighter  cover  and  assisted  in  locating 
survivors,  and  sometimes  operating 
alone,  our  submarines  rescued  more 
than  500  aviators  during  the  course  of 
the  war. 

Fifty-two  U.  S.  submarines  were 
lost  from  all  causes  during  the  war, 
46  due  to  enemy  action,  six  due  to 
accidents  and  stranding.  These  losses 
were  due  to  continued  penetration 
deep  within  the  enemy  zone  of  defense, 
far  from  our  bases,  and,  until  the  last 
phase  of  the  war,  far  beyond  the  areas 
where  our  surface  ships  and  aircraft 
could  operate. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  submarine 
operations  and  the  general  necessity 
of  submarines  operating  alone,  the 
personnel  loss  in  most  instances  was 
the  entire  ship’s  company. 

As  heavy  as  were  the  losses  in  sub- 
marine personnel  and  equipment,  sub- 
marine training  and  building  pro- 
grams supplied  replacements  so  effec- 
tively that  our  submarine  force  at  the 
end  of  the  war  far  exceeded  its  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  strength — and  was  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  in  the 
world.  . . . 


JAPANESE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 
OF  1,000  OR  MORE  GROSS  TONS 
SUNK  1941-1945  INCLUSIVE 


63% 

SUNK  BY  U,  S.  SUBMARINES 
ALONE 


37% 

SUNK^BY  ALL  OTHER 
MEANS,!  ARMY,  AND 
NAVY  COMB  NED 
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SHIPS,  PLANES  AND  MEN 


Fighting  men  are  not  effective,  in- 
dividually or  collectively,  unless  they 
are  imbued  with  high  morale.  Morale 
may  be  defined  as  a state  of  mind 
wherein  there  is  confidence,  courage 
and  zeal  among  men  united  together 
in  a common  effort — a “conviction  of 
excellence.”  One  factor  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  extremely  high 
morale  of  the  men  of  the  naval  ser- 
vices has  been  their  confidence  in  the 
excellence  of  the  ships  and  planes  pro- 
vided them. 

Shipbuilding  Program 

During  the  period  1 Mar  to  1 Oct 
1945  the  following  combatant  ships 
were  completed : 4 aircraft  carriers 

(one  of  which  was  Midway,  the  first 
of  the  three  45,000  ton  carriers  under 
construction),  8 escort  carriers,  3 light 
cruisers,  6 heavy  cruisers,  53  destroy- 
ers, 2 destroyer  escorts  and  24  sub- 
marines. During  this  same  period  over 
300  auxiliary  ships  were  completed  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, among  them  six  of  the  most 
modern  air-conditioned  hospital  ships 
in  existence.  The  landing  craft  and 
district  craft  construction  programs 
were  continued,  with  the  delivery  of 
large  numbers  of  each  type.  Twenty- 
nine  mine-sweeping  vessels  were  de- 
livered. It  was  necessary  to  place  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  the  production 
of  repair  ships  of  all  types.  The  large 
numbers  of  these  delivered  during  this 
period,  together  with  existing  ships  of 
the  type,  performed  indispensable  ser- 
vices in  the  forward  areas  in  return- 
ing quickly  to  service  many  of  the 
ships  damaged  in  the  Okinawa  oper- 
ation. . . . 

To  meet  changing  conditions  of  war 
during  this  period,  it  was  necessary 
to  undertake  a number  of  conversions 
of  ships  from  one  type  to  another. 
Notable  among  these  was  the  conver- 


sion of  certain  patrol  craft  to  control 
vessels  for  amphibious  operations; 
frigates  and  certain  patrol  craft  to 
weather  stations  ships;  a large  num- 
ber of  personnel  landing  ships  to  gun- 
boats for  close  inshore  support  of 
amphibious  operations;  a number  of 
destroyer  escorts  to  fast  transports; 
certain  destroyers  and  destroyer  es- 
corts to  radar  picket  ships ; and  a 
number  of  destroyers  to  high-speed 
mine  sweepers. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  ships  of  the  fleet  fitted  with  the 
latest  available  equipment  to  meet 
rapidly  changing  combat  conditions. 
Improved  radar  sets,  aircraft  and 
antiaircraft  weapons,  fire-control  sys- 
tems for  guns,  and  fire-fighting  equip- 
ment have  been  installed.  The  im- 
provement of  the  offensive  and 
defensive  qualities  of  our  ships  by 
such  alterations  had  been  going  on 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war;  as  the 
war  drew  to  a close,  most  ships  of  the 
fleet  had  reached  a point  at  which  no 
additional  weights  could  be  added 
without  compensatory  weight  remov- 
als. The  problem  of  applying  the 
latest  technological  developments  to 
our  ships  has  thus  become  more  diffi- 
cult; nevertheless  such  application  has 
been  accomplished  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  the  cooperation  of  all  con- 
cerned, both  afloat  and  ashore. 

Aircraft  Advancements 

Comparisons  between  standard  Navy 
aircraft  types  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  the  end  vividly  illustrate  the 
outstanding  technical  advances  accom- 
plished in  less  than  four  years  of 
fighting. 

At  the  war’s  end  we  had  the  best 
airplanes  of  every  kind,  both  ashore 
and  afloat,  but  newer  and  better 
planes  were  on  the*  production  lines 
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and  would  soon  have  taken  their  place 
against  the  enemy.  Among  these  were 
the  Grumman  Tigercat,  a twin-engine, 
single-seat  fighter  plane  with  heavy 
firepower  and  bomb-carrying  charac- 
teristics. Although  this  plane  had 
arrived  in  the  Pacific,  it  never  got  into 
actual  combat. 

Three  other  fighter  planes,  faster 
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and  possessing  higher  tactical  per- 
formance than  standard  existing  types, 
had  satisfactorily  passed  the  long 
period  of  experiments  and  flight  tests 
and  were  in  production.  These  in- 
cluded the  Ryan  Fireball,  the  Navy’s 
first  fighter  plane  to  use  jet  propul- 
sion. The  others  were  Grumman’s 
Bearcat  and  Goodyear’s  F2G  (to 
which  no  popular  name  has  yet  been 
given),  both  high-speed,  highly  man- 
euverable and  fast  climbing  planes. 
The  latter  was  the  first  naval  fighter 
to  use  the  new  Pratt  and  Whitney 
3,000-horsepower  engine. 

The  Grumman  Wildcat,  which  was 
a new  fighter  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  had  an  approximate  speed  of 
300  miles  an  hour  and  mounted  four 
.50-caliber  machine  guns.  The  Hell- 
cats and  Corsairs,  which  were  both 
carrier  and  shore-based  on  V-J  day, 
have  speeds  of  more  than  400  and  425 
miles  an  hour,  respectively,  and  mount 
six  .50-caliber  machine  guns,  or  pro- 
portionate numbers  of  20-millimeter 
cannon,  in  addition  to  rockets.  Bombs 
weighing  up  to  2,000  pounds  could  also 
be  carried  by  these  planes  when  they 
were  assigned  fighter-bomber  missions. 
These  planes  played  the  leading  role 
in  our  tactical  development  of  fighter- 
bombing, a World  War  II  innova- 
tion. . . . 

Our  dive-bomber,  the  Helldiver,  has 
a speed  of  more  than  250  miles  an 
hour,  can  carry  2,000  pounds  of  bombs, 
and  is  equipped  with  eight  rocket 
launchers,  two  20-millimeter  cannon 
and  two  .30-caliber  machine  guns. 
These  characteristics  were  developed 
through  five  modifications.  The  Doug- 
las Dauntless  was  the  standard  dive- 
bomber  when  the  war  began,  and  de- 
livered heavy  blows  against  the  enemy 
before  it  was  retired  as  a first  line 
plane.  Its  top  speed  was  230  miles  an 
hour;  it  carried  1,000  pounds  of  bombs, 
and  mounted  two  .30-caliber  and  two 
.50-caliber  machine  guns. 

Our  torpedo  bomber  at  the  start  of 
the  war  was  the  Douglas  Devastator, 
a plane  which  had  a speed  of  about 
150  miles  an  hour  and  was  very  lightly 
armed.  The  Grumman  Avenger,  and 
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later  modifications  of  this  plane  by 
General  Motors,  gave  us  a plane  with 
a speed  of  more  than  250  miles  an 
hour,  capable  of  carrying  2,000  pounds 
of  bombs  or  a torpedo,  four  machine 
guns  and  rockets.  One  modification  of 
the  Avenger  was  a carrier-based  night 
bomber  to  operate  with  night  fighters. 

The  Consolidated  Catalina,  the  vet- 
eran twin-engine  patrol  plane,  was 
in  operation  at  the  start  of  the  war 
and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  all-purpose  planes.  Planes  of 
the  sixth  modification — or  sixth  major 
change — giving  it  greater  range  and 
speed  are  now  with  the  fleet.  The 
Martin  Mariner,  a larger,  heavier 
plane,  has  taken  over  many  of  the 
patrol  duties  formerly  handled  by  the 
Catalinas.  Both  of  these  planes  also 
have  performed  outstanding  service  in 
air-sea  rescue  work. 

For  our  four-engine,  land-based 
search  plane,  we  have  replaced  the 
Consolidated  Liberator  with  the  Con- 
solidated Privateer,  a plane  with  a 
range  of  well  over  3,000  miles,  heavy 
armament  and  a wealth  of  new  navi- 
gational, radio  and  radar  equipment, 
enabling  it  to  fly  long  hours  of  recon- 
naissance over  trackless  oceans.  These 
planes,  which  carry  bombs  and  depth 
charges,  have  made  impressive  records 
against  isolated  Japanese  ships,  small 
convoys,  submarines  and  enemy-held 
islands  in  their  search  areas. 

Our  newest  twin-engine  search 
plane  is  the  Lockheed  Harpoon,  which 
took  over  the  duties  of  the  Lockheed 
Ventura.  It  carries  bombs  and  rockets 
and  has  ten  .50-caliber  machine  guns 
with  which  to  protect  itself.  The  range 
of  the  Harpoon  is  in  excess  of  2,000 
miles  and  its  speed  is  more  than  300 
miles  an  hour. 

The  Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
utilizes  as  its  standard  transport 
planes  the  Martin  Mars,  Douglas  Sky- 
masters  (R5D)  and  Skytrains  (R4D), 
and  Consolidated  Coronado  flying 
boats,  while  Marine  Corps  air  trans- 
port groups  use  the  Curtiss  Com- 


mandos in  large  numbers.  Established 
on  1 Dec  1943,  the  NATS  routes  ex- 
tend over  approximately  80,000  miles, 
covering  three  quarters  of  the  globe. . . 

Navy’s  Medical  Record 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1945  the  Medical  Department  applied 
the  medical  experience  of  earlier  op- 
erations in  its  support  of  the  Navy’s 
assault  upon  the  inner  defenses  of 
Japan.  Improvements  in  medical  care 
of  naval  personnel  included  a more 
effective  chain  of  evacuation,  of  which 
large-scale  use  of  aircraft  formed  an 
important  part,  the  provision  for  a 
smoother  and  more  rapid  flow  of  med- 
ical supplies  to  the  fighting  fronts, 
and  the  development  of  an  intensive 


program  of  preventive  medicine,  which 
kept  illnesses  throughout  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  at  a low  level. 

. . . Navy  medical  statistics  show 
that  of  the  wounded  who  survived 
until  they  could  receive  medical  care, 
about  98  out  of  100  lived.  The  most 
recent  tabulations  indicate  an  esti- 
mated rate  for  casualty  deaths  of  8.7 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1945  in 
terms  of  total  naval  strength  as 
against  4.3  per  thousand  in  1944. 
This  is  primarily  a reflection  of  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Japanese  ‘‘kamikaze”  pilots.  The  total 
death  rate  from  all  causes  was  6.7 
per  thousand  for  1944  in  terms  of 
total  naval  strength  as  against  6.0  per 
thousand  in  1943.  According  to  pre- 
liminary data  the  total  death  rate 
from  all  causes  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  was  estimated  at  11.9  per 
thousand.  Over-all  cases  of  sickness 
and  injuries,  exclusive  of  battle  in- 
juries, were  at  the  rate  of  495.4  per 
thousand  average  strength  in  1944  as 
against  a corresponding  figure  of  602.8 
in  1943.  . . . 

. . . When  final  statistics  are  com- 
puted on  medical  care  during  the  war 
years,  there  is  every  indication,  upon 
the  basis  of  preliminary  figures,  that 
medical  science  will  be  shown  to  have 
assumed  an  importance  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
fighting  men  never  before  equalled  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

In  order  to  give  adequate  support  to 
the  operational  portion  of  the  Medical 
Department,  numerous  technical  and 
administrative  services  have  been  re- 
quired. Medical  research  has  been  one 
of  these.  New  drugs,  new  applications 
of  earlier  discoveries,  and  new  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  through 
untiring  research  and  observation.  . . . 

Rehabilitation  programs  for  casual- 
ties are  being  conducted  at  a number 
of  hospital  centers  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States.  . . . 
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THE  POWER  OF  RESEARCH 


■ N DECEMBER  1941  the  United 
I States  faced  seasoned  enemies,  who 
not  only  had  been  preparing  for  war 
but  who  had  actually  been  waging  it 
for  several  years.  Within  the  limited 
facilities  and  means  available  through- 
out the  years  of  peace,  the  U.  S. 
Navy  had,  however,  equipped  itself 
with  weapons  the  equal  of,  or  superior 
to,  those  of  other  navies  and  had  laid 
the  groundwork  for  still  further  de- 
velopment. During  the  war  the  science 
and  industry  of  this  country  and  our 
allies  were  mobilized  to  apply  existing 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  perfection 
of  these  weapons  and  the  development 
of  new  and  more  deadly  means  of 
waging  war. 

As  a result  the  U.  S.  Navy  was  able 
to  maintain  the  technical  advantage 
over  the  navies  of  our  enemies,  which 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  out- 
come of  World  War  II. 

The  means  of  accomplishing  this 
were  not  so  much  directed  towards 
making  new  discoveries,  as  towards 
the  exploitation  of  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques which  civilian  scientists  had 
already  cultivated  in  years  of  peace. 
When  war  appeared  imminent,  the 
War  and  Navy  Department  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  gave 
close  attention  to  the  most  profitable 
manner  of  utilizing  the  strength  of 
American  science  in  military  and  na- 
val research. 

It  was  decided  to  attempt  a solution 
involving  the  maximum  flexibility  and 
initiative,  in  which  the  fundamental 
principle  would  be  cooperation  between 
science  and  the  armed  forces,  rather 
than  to  bring  the  scientists  into  mili- 
tary and  naval  laboratories,  as  was 
done  in  England.  The  principle  proved 
inoroughly  sound.  The  arrangement 
adopted  was  the  establishment  by  ex- 
ecutive order  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development,  which  had 
as  its  scientific  and  technical  working 
bodies  the  National  Defense  Research 
Council,  the  Medical  Research  Council, 
and  later  the  Office  of  Field  Service. 

To  assure  full  integration  of  the 
potentialities  of  these  organizations 
with  the  Navy’s  own  research  and  de- 
velopment program  and  the  needs  of 
the  service,  the  late  Secretary  Knox, 
in  July  1941,  established  the  office  of 
Coordinator  of  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Throughout  the  war,  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  and  devices 
has  been  accelerated  by  the  teamwork 
between  the  users,  the  scientists,  the 
engineer-designers  and  the  producers. 

The  devices  and  weanons  resulting 
from  the  research  and  development 
program  have  been  put  to  use  in  every 
phase  of  naval  warfare.  Particular 
examples,  cited  because  of  their  com- 
plexity and  diversification,  are  am- 
phibious warfare,  carrier  warfare, 
submarine  and  antisubmarine  warfare. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  our  combat 
effectiveness  has  been  materially  in- 
creased by  improvements  in  communi- 
cations, navigational  devices,  fire  con- 


trol, detection  equipment,  firepower, 
aircraft  performance  (range,  speed, 
armament,  handling  characteristics) 
and  by  advanced  training  methods  and 
equipment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  technological 
advances  of  the  entire  war  have  been 
made  in  the  field  of  electronics,  both 
within  the  naval  laboratories  and  in 
collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development.  Pre- 
existing radar  sets  were  developed  and 
new  models  created  for  ship  and  air- 
borne search,  fire  control,  and  for  ac- 
curate long-range  navigation.  Identi- 
fication and  recognition  equipment 
were  developed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  radar  systems.  New  and  highly 
efficient  short-range  radio  telephones 
were  used  for  tactical  communication. 
In  the  successful  antisubmarine  cam- 
paign in  the  Atlantic,  small  radio-sono- 
buoys  were  used;  these,  when  dropped 
from  aircraft,  listened  for  the  noise 
made  by  a submarine  and  automati- 
cally relayed  the  information  to  the 
searching  plane.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  electronic  antisubmarine 
detection  equipment.  Underwater 
echo-ranging  gear  and  listening  equip- 
ment have  been  improved  in  quality 
and  extended  in  function  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Counter-measures 
have  been  developed  for  jamming  en- 
emy radar  and  communication  sys- 
tems, disrupting  the  control  signals 
for  his  guided  missiles,  and  counter- 
acting his  measures  to  jam  our  own 
equipment. 

First  to  Use  Radar 

...  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  our 
Navy  alone  had  on  its  ships  a search 
radar  specifically  designed  for  ship- 
board use.  We  had  already  incorpo- 
rated in  these  radars  the  technical 
development  of  using  a single  antenna 
for  transmission  and  reception.  Radar 
of  this  type  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Coral  Sea,  Midway,  and 
Guadalcanal.  Over  26,000  sets  of  air- 
borne radar  equipment  were  produced 
from  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory’s 
redesign  of  British  air-borne  equip- 
ment. 

Ours  was  the  first  navy  to  install 
radar  in  submarines.  Similarly,  a 
highly  efficient  supersonic  echo-rang- 
ing gear  for  submarine  and  antisub 
marine  warfare  had  been  completely 
developed,  and  was  installed  before  the 
war  began.  The  success  of  all  these 
electronic  devices  can  be  traced  back 
to  intensive  early  development  of  new 
types  of  vacuum  tubes. 

Initially,  from  want  of  experience 
against  an  enemy  attacking  with  the 
persistence  demonstrated  by  the  Jap- 
anese, our  antiaircraft  batteries  were 
inadequate.  Particularly  was  this  true 
in  the  case  of  automatic  weapon  bat- 
teries, consisting  at  that  time  of  the 
-50-caliber  and  1.1-inch  machine  guns. 
The  main  antiaircraft  batteries  in  the 
fleet,  consisting  of  5-inch  and  3-inch 
main  batteries  were  controlled  by  di- 


rectors employing  optical  range  infor- 
mation. Although  antiaircraft  fire- 
control  radar  was  under  development, 
no  installations  were  operative  in  the 
fleet. 

By  the  time  Japan  surrendered,  our 
defenses  had  been  revolutionized.  The 
fleet  was  equipped  with  accurate  anti- 
aircraft fire-control  radar.  Our  anti- 
aircraft gun  defenses  consisted  of 
multiple  power-driven  40-millimeter 
mounts,  20-millimeter  mounts,  and  5- 
inch  twin  and  single  mounts,  many  of 
which  were  controlled  by  small  in- 
termediate range  radar-fed  gun  direc- 
tors. The  VT,  or  proximity  influence 
fuse,  initially  sponsored  by  the  Navy 
and  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development,  marked  a radical 
change  from  previous  methods  of  de- 
tonating a projectile  and  vastly  in- 
creased the  effectiveness  of  antiair- 
craft defenses. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  8-inch 
rapid-fire  turret  had  been  developed 
and  was  ready  for  introduction  to  the 
fleet.  Completely  automatic  in  action, 
it  can  be  used  against  ship,  aircraft, 
or  land  targets.  The  guns  are  loaded 
from  the  handling  rooms  automati- 
cally and  are  automatically  laid. 

When  the  threat  of  the  German 
magnetic  mines  became  known  in  1939, 
the  Navy  immediately  mobilized  scien- 
tific talent  and  industrial  capacity  to 
produce  a countermeasure.  Several 
methods  of  demagnetizing  our  ships 
were  developed.  These  were  applied 
before  Pearl  Harbor  to  all  combatant 
vessels,  and  later  to  all  other  vessels, 
and  were  of  material  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  safety  of  our  vital 
shipping  lanes.  At  the  same  time, 
acoustic  and  magnetic  firing  devices 
were  developed  and  produced  in  quan- 
tity for  our  mines  and  depth  charges. 
Electric  torpedoes  were  developed  to 
supplement  the  air-steam  torpedo, 
which  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  our 
weapon  of  underwater  attack. 

Rockets  and  rocket  launchers  were 
developed  . . . for  use  on  board  ships 
and  aircraft.  Appropriate  types  of 
rockets  were  developed  for  use  against 
submarines,  for  the  support  of  am- 
phibious landings,  and  for  aircraft. 
These  allowed  heavy  firenower  to  be 
concentrated  in  light  craft. 

Fighter-plane  speed  was  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  war.  At  the  end 
an  experimental  model  ready  for  com- 
bat use  had  a speed  of  over  550  miles 
per  hour.  This  plane  was  powered  with 
turbo-jet  engines,  little  known  before 
1941.  Development  of  the  conventional 
aircraft  engine  had  also  progressed; 
whereas  initially  the  maximum  size 
was  1,000  horsepower,  improved  types 
of  3,000  horsepower  are  now  in  use. 
Torpedo  bombers,  scout  bombers,  pa- 
trol bombers,  and  scout  observation 
planes  have  all  been  rapidly  developed 
during  the  period.  Carrier-borne  air- 
craft with  increased  speed,  range, 
and  armament  carried  the  battle  to 
the  Japanese  homeland,  and  patrol 
aircraft  with  high  speed,  long  range, 
and  greater  offensive  power  aided  in 
supplying  the  information  necessary 
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to  the  success  of  those  operations. 

1 Development  of  the  arresting  gear, 
launching  catapults,  and  handling 
equipment  of  our  surface  ships  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  weights  of 
planes,  and  allowed  more  planes  per 
ship  to  be  carried  than  had  been  pos- 
sible in  peacetime. 

Our  aircraft  were  a focus  for  de- 
velopments in  many  fields.  Radar 
opened  new  possibilities  for  search, 
night  combat,  and  operations  under 
poor  visibility  conditions.  Aircraft 
guns  were  increased  in  size  from  the 
.30-caliber  World  War  I weapon  to 
20-millimeter,  37-millimeter,  and  75- 
millimeter  guns.  Air-borne  rockets  up 
to  11.75  inches  in  diameter  radically 
increased  the  striking  power  of  con- 
ventional aircraft,  with  little  penalty 
on  performance.  Rocket  power  was 
also  used  on  seaplanes  for  assistance 
in  take-off  with  heavy  loads  and  in 
high  seas,  making  possible  the  rescue 
of  many  downed  aviators  and  thereby 
reducing  our  combat  losses.  Develop- 
ment of  the  “fire  bomb”  further  ex- 
tended the  tactical  versatility  of  air- 
craft. 

Training  was  enormously  expedited 
by  the  introduction  of  a great  variety 
of  synthetic  training  devices.  . . . 

New  Devices  Developed 

Certain  developments,  whose  prog- 
ress was  most  promising,  were  not 
completed  in  time  for  extensive  combat 
use.  These  are  primarily  guided  mis- 
siles and  pilotless  aircraft,  utilizing 
remote  control  by  electronic  appa- 
ratus. . . . 

In  the  early  days  of  research  lead- 
ing towards  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  purposes,  the 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  was  the 
only  government  facility  engaged  in 
this  type  of  work.  At  the  Laboratory 
there  was  developed  a liquid  thermal 
diffusion  process  for  separation  of 
uranium  isotopes.  Enriched  chemicals, 
as  well  as  basic  designs  and  operating 
practices,  were  later  supplied  to  the 
Army  and  used  in  one  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  plants  manufacturing  the 
atomic  bomb. 

The  complexity  of  modern  warfare 
in  both  methods  and  means  demands 
exacting  analysis  of  the  measures  and 
countermeasures  introduced  at  every 
stage  by  ourselves  and  the  enemy. 
Scientific  research  can  not  only  speed 
the  invention  and  production  of  weap- 
ons, but  also  assist  in  insuring  their 
correct  use.  The  application,  by  quali- 
fied scientists,  of  the  scientific  method 
to  the  improvement  of  naval  operating 
techniques  and  material,  has  come  to 
be  called  operations  research.  Scien- 
tists engaged  in  operations  research 
are  experts  who  advise  that  part  of 
the  Navy  which  is  using  the  weapons 
and  craft — the  fleets  themselves.  To 
function  effectively  they  must  work 
under  the  direction  of,  and  have  close 
personal  contact  with  the  officers  who 
plan  and  carry  on  the  operations  of 
war. 

During  the  war  we  succeeded  in  en- 
listing the  services  of  a group  of  com- 
petent scientists  to  carry  out  opera- 
tions research.  . . . 
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The  initial  impulse  toward  the 
formation  of  such  a group  arose  in 
April  1942,  during  the  early  days  of 
the  antisubmarine  war.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Antisubmarine  Divi- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Research 
Committee,  seven  scientists  were  re- 
cruited by  Columbia  University  and 
assigned  to  the  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Unit,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

. . . the  group  was  considerably  in- 
creased in  size  ...  At  the  close  of  the 
war  it  consisted  of  73  scientists, 
drawn  from  a wide  variety  of  back- 
grounds. Many  of  the  members  were 
attached,  as  the  need  arose,  to  the 
staffs  of  fleet  and  type  commanders 
overseas,  and  at  operating  bases  in 
war  theaters.  So  far  as  possible  they 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving combat  operations  at  first 
hand.  . . . 

The  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
industry  and  science  have  been  indis- 
pensable. Without  this  assistance, 
many  of  the  weapons  which  have  come 
into  being  as  the  result  of  intensive 
wartime  research  and  development 
otherwise  never  would  have  been  com- 
pleted and  introduced  into  the  fleet. 

It  had  often  been  predicted  that  in 


a national  emergency  the  totalitarian 
countries  would  have  a great  tech- 
nical advantage  over  the  democracies 
because  of  their  ability  to  regiment 
scientific  facilities  and  manpower  at 
will.  The  results  achieved  by  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Japan  do  not  bear  out 
this  contention.  Studies  made  since 
the  close  of  the  war  indicate  that  in 
none  of  these  countries  was  the  scien- 
tific effort  as  effectively  handled  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  rapid,  effective 
and  original  results  obtained  in  bring- 
ing science  into  our  war  effort  are 
proof  of  the  responsiveness  of  our 
form  of  government  to  meeting  emer- 
gencies, the  technical  competence  of 
American  scientists,  and  the  produc- 
tive genius  of  American  industry.  . . . 

Sufficient  progress  in  the  technical 
development  and  use  of  improved 
weapons  and  associated  equipment  has 
been  made  during  the  war  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  continued 
progress.  . . . Only  by  continuing  vig- 
orous research  and  development  can 
this  country  hope  to  be  protected  from 
any  potential  enemies  and  maintain 
the  position  which  it  now  enjoys  in 
possessing  the  greatest  effective  naval 
fighting  force  in  history. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

RESEARCH  helped  make  U.  S.  Navy  world's  most  potent.  Great  advances 
were  made  in  electronics,  aviation,  firepower  and  other  fields.  This  photo 
shows  Avenger  speeding  past  carrier's  radar  antennae  outlined  against  sky, 
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MARINE  CORPS,  COAST  GUARD 


The  Marine  Corps.  Prior  to  1 
March  1945  the  Marine  Corps  had  or- 
ganized and  deployed  as  planned  all 
combat  units  within  the  authorized 
strength  of  478,000.  In  addition  to  the 
six  divisions,  four  air  wings  and  sup- 
porting units  of  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  there  were  11,000  Marines  serv- 
ing in  detachments  included  within  the 
complements  of  combatant  naval  ves- 
sels, and  another  28,000  providing 
security  for  naval  shore  establishments 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  at  advance  bases.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Corps  was  employed  in 
logistic  establishments  and  in  training 
activities  necessary  for  the  continuous 
support  of  field  units.  . . . 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
authorized  strength  was  inadequate  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  numbers 
who  were  hospitalized  or  convalescent, 
and  to  maintain  the  desired  rehabilita- 
tion program,  the  President,  on  29  May 
1945,  raised  the  troop  ceiling  of  the 
Corps  to  503,000.  Although  the  rate 
of  procurement  was  increased  to  pro- 
vide the  new  strength,  the  surrender  of 
Japan  occurred  as  the  Corps  attained 
a strength  of  484,631,  and  plans  for 
partial  demobilization  were  put  into 
effect  at  once.  . . . 

Demobilization  of  personnel  is  being 
effected  at  the  maximum  rate  consist- 
ent with  the  availability  of  facilities 
and  with  the  immediate  commitments 
of  the  Corps,  particularly  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  Concurrent  with  this 
demobilization  is  the  reorganization  of 
the  regular  component  of  the  Corps  to 
meet  planned  postwar  requirements. 
Preparation  is  being  made  for  the 
transfer  of  qualified  Reserve  and  Tem- 
porary officers  to  the  Regular  service 
in  such  numbers  as  may  be  authorized. 
When  Japan  surrendered  there  were 
71,460  Marines  serving  under  current 
four-year  regular  enlistments.  Recruit- 
ing of  Regulars  for  four-year  enlist- 
ments has  been  resumed,  with  the  pri- 
ority in  opportunity  to  enlist  in  the 
Regular  service  being  afforded  to  those 
who  served  in  the  war. 

On  V-J  day  there  were  1,000  Wom- 
en’s Reserves  serving  in  or  en  route  to 
Hawaii,  and  at  that  time  their  further 
assignments  to  overseas  duty  were  can- 
celled. Women’s  Reserves  are  being 
demobilized  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
and  essentially  in  accordance  with  the 
same  policies  that  apply  to  the  men,  but 
with  lower  critical  scores. 

The  Coast  Guard.  On  1 Sept  1945 
Coast  Guard  personnel  totalled  170,480, 
including  9,624  in  the  Spars.  Since  its 
total  postwar  military  strength  is 
planned  at  34,500,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
taken  prompt  action  looking  toward  the 
ultimate  demobilization  of  its  wartime 
forces.  All  enlistments  in  the  Reserve 
and  Women’s  Reserve  (Spars)  have 
been  discontinued  and  future  enlist- 
ments will  be  in  the  regular  Coast 
Guard  only  and  limited  to  17-year  olds. 
Legislation  is  being  requested  to  permit 
the  acceptance  of  a limited  number  of 


Reserve  officers  and  enlisted  men  in 
the  regular  Coast  Guard. 

In  addition  to  the  1,677  Coast  Guard 
craft  in  active  service  at  the  end  of  the 
1945  fiscal  year,  Coast  Guard  personnel 
on  1 Aug  1945  were  manning  326  Navy 
craft  and  254  Army  vessels,  about  50,- 
000  Coastguardsmen  serving  on  Navy 
and  6,000  on  Army  craft.  Only  84  re- 
serve vessels  remained  in  service  out  of 
a total  of  2,089  which  had  been  taken 
over  early  in  the  war,  principally  to 
combat  the  submarine  menace  along  the 
coasts.  There  had  also  been  908  other 
vessels  acquired  during  the  war 
through  purchase,  charter  or  gift,  and 
all  but  252  of  these  had  been  disposed 
of. 

Following  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
port  security  measures  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coasts  were  relaxed.  The  ex- 
amination of  vessels  leaving  and  enter- 
ing ports  was  discontinued,  as  were 


‘Navy  Proud  ofWaves’ 

The  Navy  is  extremely  proud  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Women’s  Re- 
serve. It  is  our  plan  to  keep  a Waves 
component  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Further,  if  Congress  approves,  we 
will  seek  to  retain  on  active  duty  a 
reasonable  number  of  Waves  who 
wish  to  remain  and  who  may  be 
needed  in  certain  specialties.  We 
know  from  experience  that  they  can 
be  useful  after  the  war  in  such  spe- 
cialties as  communications,  the  Medi- 
cal Corps,  and  certain  types  of  naval 
aviation  duty  . . . 


identification  card  requirements  and 
licenses  for  individual  vessel  move- 
ments. Certain  restricted  areas  on 
these  coasts  were  abolished  along  with 
anti-sabotage  water  patrols  and  guards 
on  cargo  vessels  and  waterfront  facili- 
ties. By  the  end  of  the  1945  fiscal  year, 
only  34  ports  had  Coast  Guard  port  pro- 
tection as  against  117  ports  a year  ear- 
lier; the  total  personnel  engaged  in 
such  activities  had  declined  from  23,817 
to  16,304. 

After  V-E  day,  three  port  protec- 
tive programs  were  intensified — fire 
fighting,  supervision  over  explosive 
handling,  and  anti-oil  pollution.  The 
training  of  personnel  in  fire  prevention 
and  fire  fighting  techniques  was  fol- 
lowed by  a program  coordinated  with 
the  Army  to  improve  and  strengthen 
fire  protection  measures  at  ports  of 
embarkation.  Thirty  Navy  fireboats, 
Coast  Guard  manned,  were  assigned  to 
forward  areas  in  the  Pacific.  Super- 
visory activities  over  the  proper  hand- 
ling and  stowage  of  explosives  were  ex- 
tended to  naval  ammunition  depots 
having  port  facilities,  as  well  as  to  na- 
val bases  in  the  Pacific  and  to  Euro- 
pean ports  handling  explosives  and 
ammunition  then  being  deployed  to  the 
Pacific.  Finally,  an  intensive  educa- 
tional campaign  against  oil  pollution 


in  American  ports  was  begun.  With 
the  surrender  of  Japan  the  size  of  the 
Coast  Guard’s  munition  handling  de- 
tails in  the  Pacific  was  considerably  in- 
creased and  their  task  of  supervising 
the  handling  and  loading  of  explosives 
for  return  to  the  United  States  was 
expected  to  extend  over  a period  of 
several  months. 

While  the  activities  of  Temporary 
Reservists',  who  served  without  pay  and 
are  principally  engaged  in  port  secur- 
ity work,  were  being  discontinued  along 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  the 
inland  waterways  systems  after  V-E 
day,  enrollments  on  the  west  coast  did 
not  relax  with  the  heavy  movements  to 
the  Pacific  of  personnel  and  supplies 
which  continued  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Japan.  By  1 Sept  1945,  however,  there 
were  less  than  12,000  Temporary  Re- 
servists assigned  to  active  duty  out  of 
a onetime  total  of  52,333.  Some  of  these 
were  pilots,  who,  under  limited  control 
exercised  by  the  Coast  Guard,  had 
handled  120,000  pilotage  assignments  in 
39  ports  during  the  1945  fiscal  year. 

In  July  1945,  64  fixed  and  17  mobile 
LOR  AN  (Long  Range  Navigation) 
stations  were  being  operated  by  the 
Coast  Guard.  This  advanced  method  of 
establishing  navigational  positions  by 
electronics  had  been  installed  promptly 
on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  and  provided 
LOR  AN  lines  of  position  over  the  Ja- 
panese mainland,  making  for  success- 
ful bombing  missions.  Forty-five  RA- 
CON  (Radar  Beacon)  stations  which 
give,  within  120  miles  of  the  station,  the 
distance  and  bearing  of  an  airplane  or 
ship,  had  been  installed  and  were  being 
operated  by  the  Coast  Guard  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  Alaska. 
While  certain  aids  to  navigation  in  the 
Atlantic  area  used  primarily  for  war 
purposes,  such  as  swept  channel  mark- 
ings, were  being  removed,  there  was  an 
accelerated  demand  for  aids  to  naviga- 
tion throughout  the  Pacific  area  to  fa- 
cilitate the  forward  movement  of  our 
armed  forces.  Meanwhile  studies  are 
being  made  of  the  possibility  of  design- 
ing lightships  which  could  be  operated 
without  regular  crews  on  board. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintained  nine 
air  stations  along  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  various  sea  frontiers, 
with  a total  of  165  planes.  These  have 
served  as  task  units  in  the  conduct  of 
air-sea  rescue.  Assistance  was  ren- 
dered in  686  plane  crashes  and  786  lives 
were  saved  during  the  fiscal  year;  5,357 
emergency  medical  cases  were  trans- 
ported and  149  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion and  derelicts  were  sighted  for  re- 
moval. 

Some  1,627  new  vessels,  aggregat- 
ing 9,009,216  gross  tons,  which  had 
been  constructed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1945,  had  been  certificated  by  the 
Coast  Guard  under  the  marine  in- 
spection laws.  Annual  inspections  on 
9,720  vessels  were  completed  during 
the  year.  The  passing  of  the  peak  of 
the  emergency  ship  construction  re- 
lieved a number  of  field  inspectors 
who  were  transferred  from  the  east 
coasts  and  Great  Lakes  to  Pacific 
ports  for  temporary  duty. 
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HOW  JAPS  STRUCK  PEARL 


Reconstructed  Story  of  Enemy’s  War  Plans 
Is  Given  Before  Congressional  Committee 


The  following  summary  of  Japanese  plans 
for  their  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  part 
of  the  testimony  presented  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral T.  B.  Inglis,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  before  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  Investigating  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack. 

IT  IS  REPORTED  that  a surprise 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was  origi- 
nally conceived  and  proposed  in  the 
first  part  of  January  1941  by  Admiral 
Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Commander-in- 
Chief  Combined  Fleet,  who,  at  that 
time,  ordered  Rear  Admiral  Takijiro 
Onishi,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  11th 
Air  Fleet,  to  study  the  operation.  In 
the  latter  part  of  August  1941;  Ad- 
miral Yamamato  ordered  all  fleet 
commanders  and  other  key  staff  ^em- 
bers to  Tokyo  for  war  games  prelim- 
inary to  a final  formulation  of  opera- 
tion plans  for  a Pacific  campaign 
which  included  a surprise  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  > 

A war  plans  conference  was  held 
continuously  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, Tokyo,  from  2 September  to  13 
September.*  On  13  September  an  out- 
line containing  essential  points  of  a 
basic  operation  order,  which  was  later 
to  be  issued  as  Combined  Fleet.  Top 
Secret  Operation  Order  No.  1,  was 
completed.  This  operation  order, 
which  included  detailed  plans  for  the 
surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 'was 
promulgated  to  all  fleet  and  task  force 
commanders  on  5 Nov  1941.  There- 
fore, 5 Nov  1941,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  for  thp  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  was  completed. 
Operation  Order  No.  1 under  head- 

*  Throughout  this  presentation  dates  are 
expressed  in  Japanese  time,  unless  other- 
wise noted.  Thus  the  date  of  the  attack 
will  be  given  as  (j  December,  Japanese 
time,  rather  than  7 December.  Hawaii 
time. 


ing  of  “Preparations  for  the  Out- 
break of  War”  states  that  “When  the 
decision  is  made  to  complete  over-all 
preparations  for  operations,  orders 
will  be  issued  establishing  the  approxi- 
mate date  (Y  day)  for  commencement 
of  operations  and  announcing  ‘First 
Preparations  for  War.’  ” The  opera- 
tion order  continues  to  say  that  “The 
time  for  the  outbreak  of  war  (.X  day) 
will  be  given  in  an  Imperial  General 
Headquarters  Order.” 

Selecting  Day  of  Attack 

Under  date  of  7 Nov  1941,  Admiral 
Yamamato  issued  Combined  Fleet  Top 
Secret  Operation  Order  No.  2 saying 
“First  Preparations  for  War.  Y day 
will  be  December  8.”  In  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  Y day  as  given 
in  Operation  Order  No.  1,  this  estab- 
lishes 8 December  only  as  the  approxi- 
mate date  for  initiating  operations. 

An  imperial  naval  order  issued 
from  the  Imperial  General  Headquar- 
ters under  date  of  2 Dec  1941  states: 
“The  hostile  actions  against  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be  com- 
menced on  8 December.”  This  order 
is  in  effect  the  announcement  of  X 
day  as  defined  in  Operation  Order  No. 
1.  Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
tentative  approximate  date  for  the  at- 
tack selected  on  7 November  and  de- 
fined as  Y day  is  reaffirmed  on  2 De- 
cember as  X day.  In  other  words,  the 
original  tentative  date  (Y  day)  and 
the  final  precise  date  (X  day)  are  in 
fact  the  same  date. 

In  discussions  prior  to  7 November, 
the  Imperial  Headquarters  Navy  sec- 
tion generally  recognized  8 December 
as  suitable  from  an  operational  stand- 
point and  made  the  decision  in  co- 
operation with  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
bined fleet.  For  a dawn  attack  in  the 
Hawaiian  area  in  December,  the  10th 


would  have  been  suitable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dark  of  the  moon. 
However,  it  was  expected  that  the 
United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  custom  during  maneu- 
vers, would  enter  the  harbor  on  Fri- 
day and  leave  on  Monday  (Hawaiian 
dates).  Therefore,  Sunday  (Hawaiian 
date)  was  decided  on. 

In  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
attack  and  still  avoid  a night  attack, 
the  takeoff  time  of  the  attacking 
planes  was  to  be  set  as  near  to  dawn 
as  possible  (approximately  one  hour 
after  sunrise). 

The  following  statement  is  made  by 
a Japanese  officer  pilot  who  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor: 

“On  5 Oct  1941,  a meeting  was 
called  of  all  officer  pilots  of  the  car- 
riers, aboard  the  Akagi  in  Shibushi 
Bay,  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  car- 
riers, Rear  Admiral  Rynosuke  Kosaka. 
About  100  attended.  They  were  told, 
very  secretly,  that  on  8 Dec  1941,  a 
Japanese  naval  air  force  would  strike 
the  American  Fleet  at  Hawaii. 

“Grand  Admiral  of  the  Japanese 
Navy,  Isoraku  Yamamoto,  also  ad- 
dressed the  group  saying  that  al- 
though Japan  never  wanted  to  fight 
the  United  States  they  were  forced  to 
because  they  would  be  defeated  re- 
gardless, if  the  United  States  contin- 
ued its  aid  to  China  and  its  oil  em- 
bargo. The  U.  S.  Fleet,  he  said,  was 
Japan’s  strongest  enemy,  so  if  they 
could  strike  it  unexpectedly  at  Hawaii 
it  would  be  two  or  three  months  be- 
fore it  could  maneuver.  By  that  time 
occupation  of  Borneo,  the  Philippines, 
Singapore,  Java,  and  Sumatra  would 
be  complete.” 

Date  of  Leaving  Port 

It  is  reported  that  on  or  about  14 
November  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  combined  fleet  ordered  the  units 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attacking  force 
to  assemble  in  Hitokappu  Bay.  It  is 
further  reported  that  about  21  No- 


vember  the  situation  seemed  to  be  ap- 
proaching a stage  where  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  was  inevitable. 
The  Navy  section  of  the  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Headquarters  therefore  ordered: 

“The  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  fleet  shall  order  necessary 
forces  to  advance  to  the  area  in  which 
they  are  to  wait  in  readiness  and 
shall  station  them  in  such  positions 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  situation  be- 
coming such  that  commencement  of 
hostilities  be  inevitable,  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  situation  promptly.” 

Attack  Plan  Issued 

On  25  November  the  commander-in- 
chief  combined  fleet  issued  the  follow- 
ing order  to  the  striking  force,  which 
had,  since  22  November,  been  assem- 
bled at  Hitokappu  Bay: 

• The  task  force,  keeping  its  move- 
ments strictly  secret  and  maintaining 
close  guard  against  submarines  and 
aircraft,  shall  advance  into  Hawaiian 
waters  and  upon  the  very  opening  of 
hostilities,  shall  attack  the  main  force 
of  the  United  States  Fleet  in  Hawaii 
and  deal  it  a mortal  blow.  The  first 
air  raid  is  planned  for  dawn  of  X day 
(exact  date  to  be  given  by  later  ord- 
er). Upon  completion  of  the  air  raid 
the  task  force,  keeping  close  coordi- 
nation and  guarding  against  enemy 
counter  attack,  shall  speedily  leave  the 
enemy  waters  and  return  to  Japan. 

• Should  it  appear  certain  that  Jap- 
anese-American  negotiations  will  reach 
an  amicable  settlement  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  hostile  action,  all 
the  forces  of  the  combined  fleet  are  to 
be  ordered  to  reassemble  and  return 
to  their  bases. 

• The  task  force  shall  leave  Hito- 
kappu Bay  on  the  morning  of  26  No- 
vember and  advance  to  42°  N.  and 
170°  E.  (standing-by  position)  on  the 
afternoon  of  4 December,  and  speed- 


ily complete  refueling.  (The  actual 
time  of  departure  was  0900  26  No- 
vember, Japan  time,  or  1330  25  No- 
vember, Hawaii  time.) 

Combined  Fleet  Top  Secret  Opera- 
tion Order  No.  2,  issued  by  Admiral 
Yamamoto,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
combined  fleet,  and  dated  7 Nov  1941 
is  the  basic  order  or  Instruction  to 
Execute  the  Detailed  Plan  for  the  At- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

On  1 December  the  cabinet  council 
approved  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States.  On 
the  same  day,  an  imperial  naval  order 
issued  on  instruction  by  the  Imperial 
General  Headquarters  stated,  “Japan, 
under  the  necessity  of  her  self-preser- 
vation and  self-defense,  has  reached 
a position  (sic)  to  declare  war  on  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

On  2 December  an  imperial  naval 
order  issued  under  instruction  from 
the  Imperial  General  Headquarters 
stated,  “The  hostile  actions  against 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
commenced  on  8 December.”  There  is 
no  copy  of  this  order  available  nor  is 
there  conclusive  evidence  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  formal  X day  order  re- 
ferred to  in  Operations  Order  No.  1. 
Its  effect,  however,  is  clearly  equiva- 
lent to  the  final  determination  of  a 
specific  time  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  it  may  be  regarded  therefore 
as  final  determination  of  X day. 

Hitokappu  Bay  was  selected  as  the 
point  of  departure  from  Japan  be- 
cause it  was  recognized  as  the  most 
suitable  place  for  enabling  the  attack- 
ing force  to  meet  any  new  develop- 
ments in  the  situation  as  well  as  to 
keep  its  location  and  movements  secret. 

In  formulating  final  plans,  it  was 
decided  that  a torpedo  attack  against 
anchored  ships  in  Pearl  Harbor  was 
the  most  effective  method  of  putting 
the  main  strength  of  the  United 


States  Pacific  Fleet  in  the  Hawaii 
area  out  of  action  for  a long  period. 

The  following  two  obstacles  were 
considered: 

• The  fact  that  Pearl  Harbor  is 
narrow  and  shallow. 

• The  fact  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
probably  equipped  with  torpedo  nets. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was 
planned  to  attach  stabilizers  to  the 
torpedoes  and  launch  them  from  an 
extremely  low  altitude. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  since 
success  could  not  be  counted  on,  a 
bombing  attack  was  also  employed. 

Evidence  indicates  that  as  late  as 
29  November,  the  Japanese  force  ex- 
pected to  find  six  U.  S.  carriers  in 
Hawaiian  waters;  they  were  aware 
that  the  uss  Saratoga  was,  in  late 
November,  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  also  that  the  uss 
Enterprise  would  be  “two  or  three 
days  out  of  Hawaiian  waters,  en 
route  from  the  Philippines”  on  the 
day  of  the  attack. 

Carriers  Absent 

On  1 December  when  the  striking 
force  was  well  out  to  sea,  it  received  a 
report  that  only  one  or  two  carriers 
were  in  Pearl  Harbor.  On  6 Decem- 
ber word  was  received  that  no  car- 
riers were  in  Pearl  Harbor,  but  that 
8 battleships  and  15  cruisers  were  in 
the  harbor. 

At  a briefing,  which  took  place  on 
or  about  5 December,  each  pilot  was 
furnished  a photograph  of  a map  of 
Pearl  Harbor  on  which  each  pilot 
made  notes  on  courses,  anchorage 
areas,  or  missions. 

Three  courses  were  considered  for 
the  Hawaii  operation:  the  northern 
course  which  was  actually  used,  a cen- 
tral course  which  headed  east  follow- 
ing the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  a 
southern  route  passing  through  the 
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WAR  WAS  BUSTIN'  OUT  all  over  as 

Marshall  Islands  and  approaching 
from  the  south. 

On  the  northern  route,  although  it 
was  far  from  the  enemy  (U.  S.)  pa- 
trol screen  of  land-based  airplanes  and 
there  was  little  chance  of  meeting 
commercial  vessels,  the  influences  of 
weather  and  topography  were  impor- 
tant. Refueling  at  sea  and  navigation 
were  difficult. 

On  the  central  and  southern  routes, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
were  generally  just  the  opposite  to 
those  of  the  northern  route.  Although 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  central 
and  southern  routes  would  be  prefer- 
able for  the  purposes  of  refueling  at 
sea,  the  chances  of  being  discovered 
by  patrol  planes  were  great  because 
the  routes  lie  near  Wake,  Midway, 
Palmyra,  Johnston  Islands,  etc.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  hardly  expected  that 
a surprise  attack  could  be  made.  The 
ability  to  refuel  and  the  necessity  of 
surprise  were  the  keys  to  this  opera- 
tion. If  either  of  them  failed,  the 
execution  of  the  operation  would  have 
been  impossible.  However,  the  re- 
fueling problem  could  be  overcome  by 
training.  On  the  other  hand,  a sur- 
prise attack  under  all  circumstances 
could  not  be  assured  by  Japanese 
strength  alone.  Therefore,  the  north- 
ern route  was  selected. 

By  routing  the  striking  force  to 
pass  • between  Midway  and  the  Aleu- 
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Jap  pilot  caught  this  view.  Smoke  rises 

tians,  it  was  expected  to  pass  outside 
the  patrol  zones  of  U.  S.  patrol  planes. 
Moreover,  screening  destroyers  were 
sent  ahead  of  the  fleet,  and  in  the 
event  any  vessels  were  encountered 
the  main  body  of  the  force  would 
make  a severe  change  of  course  and 
endeavor  to  avoid  detection. 

If  the  striking  force  had  been  de- 
tected prior  to  X-day-minus-two,  it 
was  planned  to  have  the  force  return 
without  executing  the  air  attack.  In 
the  event  of  being  discovered  on 
X-day-minus-one,  the  question  of 
whether  to  make  an  attack  or  to  re- 
turn would  have  been  decided  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  local  conditions.  If 
the  attack  had  failed,  it  was  planned 
to  send  the  main  force  in  the  Inland 
Sea  out  to  the  Pacific  in  order  to 
bring  in  the  task  force. 

How  Japs  Got  Dafa 

Sources  of  data  used  in  planning 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  were: 

• American  public  broadcasts  from 
Hawaii. 

o Reports  of  Japanese  naval  at- 
taches in  Washington,  D.  C. 

o Reconnaissance  submarines  in  Ha- 
waiian waters  prior  to  the  attack.  A 
Japanese  pilot  states  that  at  no  time 
were  visual  land  signals  used  from 
Hawaii. 


iackground)  from  Army's  Hickam  Field. 

o Information  obtained  from  ships 
which  had  called  at  Hawaiian  ports 
in  mid-November. 

o Espionage  network  in  Hawaiian 
Islands  using  uncensored  cable  com- 
munications with  Japan. 

A Japanese  officer  pilot  has  re- 
ported his  belief  “that  information 
concerning  all  movements  of  ships  into 
and  out  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  fleet  through  coded  mes- 
sages broadcast  over  a Honolulu  com- 
mercial broadcasting  station.”  Source 
was  certain  “that  there  was  a Ha- 
waiian Nisei,  who  was  a Japanese 
naval  officer,  aboard  the  flagship 
Akagi,  whose  specific  job  was  listen- 
ing to  these  broadcasts  and  decoding 
them.”  Source  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion “the  codes  were  many  and  varied 
but  that  if,  for  example,  it  was  broad- 
cast the  German  attache  lost  one  dog, 
it  might  mean  that  a carrier  left 
Pearl  Harbor.  If  the  German  attache 
wanted  a cook  or  houseboy,  it  might 
mean  that  a battleship  or  cruiser  had 
entered  the  harbor.” 

Source  stated  that  “the  information 
was  conveyed  on  radio  programs  just 
following  the  news  broadcasts,  which 
were  at  6:30  a.  m.,  12  noon,  and  7 
p.  m.”  He  was  prone  to  think  that 
time  following  the  7 p.  m.  broadcast 
was  used  since  the  Japanese  agents 
would  then  have  had  an  opportunity 
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BATTLESHIP  ROW  appeared  thus  to  attacking  Jap  pilots  on  7 Dec  1941. 


to  convey  information  concerning  a 
whole  day’s  activities. 

Details  of  Execution 

Study  of  the  Japanese  plan  of  oper- 
ation indicates  the  Japanese  high  com- 
mand made  the  following  assumptions 
with  regard  to  the  U.  S.  Fleet: 

• That  the  main  body  of  the  U.  S. 
Pacific  Fleet  would  be  at  anchor  with- 
in Pearl  Harbor  on  7 Dec  1941,  Sun- 
day, Hawaii  time. 

® That  a carrier  force  could  be 
moved  from  home  waters  across  the 
Pacific  to  within  striking  distance  of 
the  main  islands  of  the  Hawaiian 
group  without  undue  risk  of  detection 
by  American  defensive  reconnaissance. 

• That  should  the  above  assump- 
tions be  in  error,  a reserve  group  of 
heavy  naval  units  could  sortie  from 
the  Inland  Sea  to  give  support  to  the 
carrier  striking  force  in  a decisive  en- 
gagement with  the  American  fleet. 
The  other  task  forces  of  the  Japanese 
fleet  (Southern  Force,  Northern  Force, 
and  the  South  Seas  Force)  would  be 
available  for  this  purpose.  Implied  in 
the  plan  is  the  assumption  that,  in 
the  event  of  such  an  engagement,  the 
combined  strength  of  the  bulk  of 
available  Japanese  major  fleet  units 
would  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Amer- 
ican fleet. 

• A powerful  carrier  air  strike  di- 
rected against  the  American  forces 
based  in  Hawaii  could,  if  tactical  sur- 
prise were  effected,  achieve  the  strate- 
gic result  of  crippling  the  American 
fleet;  that  such  a strike  could  achieve 
also  the  destruction  of  American  land- 
based  air  power  and  thus  permit  the 
Japanese  striking  force  to  withdraw 
without  damage. 

The  omission  from  the  Japanese 
plans  of  provision  for  landings  on 
Oahu  was  decided  upon  during  discus- 
sions held  on  6 and  7 September  when 
Operation  Order  No.  1 was  being  put 
together.  It  was  decided  that  no 
landing  operation  should  be  included 
because  it  would  have  been  impossible 


to  make  preparations  for  such  a land- 
ing in  less  than  a month  after  the 
opening  of  hostilities;  it  was  further 
recognized  that  the  problems  of  speed 
and  of  supplies  for  an  accompanying- 
convoy  would  have  made  it  unlikely 
that  the  initial  attack  could  be  accom- 
plished without  detection;  it  was  fur- 
ther recognized  that  insuperable  log- 
istic problems  rendered  landings  on 
the  island  impractical. 

The  complete  plan  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  was  known  in  advance 
to  members  of  the  Navy  general  staff, 
the  commanders-in-chief  and  chiefs 
of  staff,  and  staff  members  of  the 
Combined  Fleet  Headquarters  and 
First  Air  Fleet  Headquarters.  Part 
of  the  plan  was  known  in  advance  to 
the  Navy  minister,  Navy  vice  minis- 
ter, and  other  ranking  naval  officers. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  emperor 
knew  in  advance  only  the  general  out- 
line of  the  plan  and  that  none  of  the 
Japanese  officials  who  were  in  the 
United  States,  including  Ambassadors 
Nomura  and  Kurusu,  knew  anything 
about  the  plan  in  advance. 

Riches  Sought 

The  aims  of  the  entire  Japanese 
campaign,  including  the  attack  on 
Peai’l  Harbor,  were  predicated  on  the 
desire  for  military  conquest,  security, 
and  enhancement  of  the  empire  by  oc- 
cupation of  areas  rich  in  natural 
resources. 

With  regard  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack,  Operation  Order  No.  1 says 
that  “In  the  east  the  American  fleet 
will  be  destroyed  and  American  lines 
of  operation,  and  supply  lines  to  the 
Orient,  will  be  cut.  Enemy  forces 
will  be  intercepted  and  annihilated.” 

Since  the  American  fleet  and  air 
power  based  in  the  Hawaiian  area 
were  the  only  obstacles  of  consequence, 
a major  task  force  built  around  a car- 
rier striking  group  was  considered 
essential  to  conducting  a successful 
surprise  attack.  Accordingly,  the  fol- 


lowing allocation  of  forces  for  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  was  made: 

Striking  Force 

Commanding  Officer:  CinC  1st  Air  Fleet, 
Vice  Admiral  Chuichi  Nagumo. 

BatDiv  3 (1st  Section)  (Heie,  Kirishima)  2 BB 


CarDiv  1 (Kaga,  Akagil 
CarDiv  2 (Hiryu,  Soryu) 

CarDiv  5 (Shokaku,  Zuikaku)  6 CV 

CruDiv  8 (Tone,  Chikuma)  2 CA 


DesRon  1 (Abukuma,  4 DesDivs), 

1 CL,  16  DD 

1 1 train  vessels 

Advance  Expeditionary  Force 

Commanding  Officer:  CinC  6th  Fleet,  Vice 
Admiral  Mitsumi  Shimizu. 

/suzu,  Yura  , 2 CL 

Katori  1 CL-T 

l-dass  submarines  (including  SubRons  1,  2, 

3) 20  SS 

1-1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  16,  17,  18,  20, 
22-24,  68,  69,  74) 

Midget  submarines  5 M-SS 

6 train  vessels 

Of  the  11  train  vessels  allotted  to 
the  striking  force  only  three  tankers 
and  one  supply  ship  actually  accom- 
panied the  force.  In  addition,  three 
submarines  of  the  advance  expedition- 
ary force  accompanied  the  striking 
force,  the  other  submarines  having 
proceeded  from  the  Inland  Sea  inde- 
pendently of  the  striking  force. 

The  striking  force  departed  Hito- 
kappu  Bay  at  0900  on  26  November, 
and  in  accordance  with  orders  from 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined fleet,  proceeded  to  its  destina- 
tion 200  miles  due  north  of  Oahu.  It 
was  fueled  enroute. 

On  leaving  the  harbor,  the  striking 
force  was  joined  by  three  submarines 
which,  with  several  of  the  destroyers, 
took  station  as  scouting  screen.  Held 
down  by  the  low  speed  of  the  train 
vessels  and  the  need  for  fuel  economy, 
the  force  cruised  eastward  at  13 
knots. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  North 
Pacific  weather  would  cause  difficul- 
ty in  refueling  at  sea  and  those  ships 
whose  capacity  in  relation  to  consump- 
tion was  small  were  loaded  with  oil  in 
drums  for  emergency  use.  The 
weather,  however,  proved  uniformly 
calm,  and  fueling  from  the  tankers 
was  carried  out  as  planned. 

A participating  pilot  states  that  the 
weather  was  foggy  part  of  the  time. 
On  or  about  2 December,  all  ships 
were  darkened  and  “condition  two” 
(second  degree  of  readiness,  gun 
crews  stationed)  was  set. 

On  4 December  the  rendezvous 
point  (42°  N.,  170°  E.)  was  reached 
and  the  combat  ships  of  the  force 
fueled  to  capacity  from  the  tankers, 
which  were  dropped  that  night.  The 
task  force  then  turned  southeast, 
probably  at  increased  speed. 

The  carriers  Hiryu  and  Soryu, 
whose  fuel  capacity  was  small,  had 
been  oiled  daily  while  in  company  with 
the  tankers  and  now  had  to  be  fueled 
by  bucket  brigade  from  oil  drums. 

The  cruise  up  to  this  date  had  been 
uneventful ; no  ships  or  planes  had 
been  sighted  and  no  false  alarms  had 
been  sounded.  When  the  force  was 
800  miles  due  north  of  Hawaii,  on  6 
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December  it  received  from  the  Japan- 
ese Navy  department  a radio  message 
“Climb  Mount  Niitaka”;  this  was  the 
signal  for  the  attack  and  the  force 
proceeded  south  at  24  knots  to  its 
destination.  On  the  night  of  7-8  De- 
cember the  run  in  was  made  at  top 
speed  (26  knots). 

The  problem  of  defeating  enemy 
(U.  S.)  radio  intelligence  was  met  by 
a program  of  decentive  traffic  (false 
assumption  of  call  signs,  padding  of 
circuits,  etc.)  to  simulate  the  pres- 
ence of  a striking  force,  carriers  and 
carrier  air  groups  in  the  Inland  Sea. 

In  contrast,  no  effort  was  made  to 
mask  the  movements  or  presence  of 
the  naval  forces  moving  southward, 
because  physical  observations  of  that 
movement  were  unavoidable  and  the 
radio  activity  of  these  forces  would 
provide  a semblance  of  normalcy. 

Upon  arrival  at  their  destination, 
200  miles  due  north  of  Oahu,  the  car- 
riers of  the  striking  force  launched  on 
schedule  a total  of  361  planes  in  three 
y-aves,  commencing  at  0600  and  end- 
ing at  0715  on  7 December  (Hawaii 
time) . 

Planes  Scout  Harbor 

The  planes  rendezvoused  to  the 
south  and  then  flew  in  for  coordinated 
attacks.  In  addition  to  the  attack 
planes  launched  at  this  time,  it  was 
planned  to  launch  two  Type  Zero 
reconnaissance  seaplanes  to  execute 
reconnaissance  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Lahaina  Anchorage  just  before  the  at- 
tack. Apparently,  one  seaplane  from 
a cruiser  took  off  at  about  0430  (Ha- 
waii time)  for  observation  purposes  at 
16,404  feet  altitude. 

Upon  completion  of  the  launchings, 
the  force  withdrew  at  high  speed  (26 
or  27  knots)  to  the  northwest.  Plane 
recovery  was  effected  between  1030 
and  1330  on  7 December  (Hawaii 
time) . 

The  striking  force  then  proceeded 
by  a circuitous  route  to  Kure,  arriv- 
ing 23  December  (Japan  time).  En- 
route  Carrier  Division  Two  ( Hiryu , 
Soryu) , Cruiser  Division  Eight  (Tone, 
Chikuma) , and  two  destroyers  ( Tani - 
kaze,  Yurakaze)  were  detached  on  15 
December  to  serve  as  reinforcements 
for  the  Wake  Island  operation. 

Original  plans  called  for  the  retir- 
ing task  force  to  strike  at  Midway  if 
possible,  but,  probably  because  of  the 
presence  of  a U.  S.  task  force  south  of 
Midway,  that  strike  was  not  made. 

Until  completion  of  the  surprise  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  striking 
force,  the  advance  expeditionary  force 
of  submarines  was  under  command  of 
the  striking  force  commander.  The 
precise  movements  of  the  participat- 
ing submarines  are  not  known,  but  it 
is  believed  that  most  of  these  units  de- 
parted from  home  waters  in  late  No- 
vember and  proceeded  to  the  Hawaiian 
area  via  Kwajalein;  a few  of  these 
submarines,  delayed  in  leaving  Japan, 
changed  course  and  proceeded  directly 
to  Hawaii. 

The  functions  assigned  to  the  sub- 
marines of  the  advance  expeditionary 
force  were  carried  out  as  planned  in 
Operations  Order  No.  1,  namely: 

• Until  X-day-minus-three  some  of 
the  submarines  were  to  reconnoiter 
important  points  in  the  Aleutians, 


Fiji,  and  Samoa,  and  were  to  observe 
and  report  on  any  strong  American 
forces  discovered. 

• One  element  was  assigned  to  pa- 
trol the  route  of  the  striking  force  in 
advance  of  the  movement  of  that  force 
to  ensure  an  undetected  approach. 

o Until  X-day-minus-five  the  re- 
maining submarines  were  to  surround 
Hawaii  at  extreme  range  while  one 
element  approached  and  reconnoitered 
without  being  observed. 

e On  X day  the  submarines  in  the 
area  were  to  “observe  and  attack  the 
American  fleet  in  the  Hawaii  area; 
make  a surprise  attack  on  the  channel 
leading  into  Pearl  Harbor  and  at- 
tempt to  close  it;  if  the  enemy  moves 
out  to  fight,  he  will  be  pursued  and 
attacked.” 

During  the  evening  of  7 December, 
the  day  before  the  actual  attack,  the 
force  of  I-class  submarines  took  up 
scouting  positions  in  allotted  patrol 
sectors  covering  the  waters  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pearl  Harbor;  these  sub- 
marines were  ordered  not  to  attack 
until  the  air  strike  was  verified. 

Between  50  and  100  miles  off  Pearl 
Harbor,  five  midget  submarines  were 
launched  from  specially  fitted  fleet 
submarines  as  a special  attacking 
force  to  conduct  an  offensive  attack 
against  American  ships  within  the 
harbor  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  American  fleet  through  the  harbor 
entrance  during  the  air  strike. 

Available  data  indicates  that  only 
one  of  the  five  midget  submarines 
penetrated  into  the  harbor ; it  in- 
flicted no  damage  on  American  units 
and  none  of  the  five  rejoined  the  Ja- 
panese force. 

The  operation  plan  provided  that, 
in  the  event  of  virtual  destruction  of 
the  American  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
one  submarine  division  or  less  would 
be  placed  between  Hawaii  and  North 
America  to  destroy  sea  traffic;  in  fact, 
at  least  one  submarine  (the  1-17)  was 
dispatched  to  the  Oregon  coast  on  or 
about  14  December.  One  large  sub- 
marine (pilot  rescue)  was  stationed 
east  of  Kaui. 

During  the  war  games  carried  on 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  Tokyo, 
from  2 to  13  Sept  1941,  it  was  as- 


sumed that  the  Pearl  Harbor  striking 
force  would  suffer  the  loss  of  one-third 
of  its  participating  units;  it  was  spe- 
cifically assumed  that  one  Akagi- class 
carrier,  and  one  Soryu-c lass  carrier 
would  be  lost.  No  mention  is  made  of 
probable  plane  losses. 

A very  slight  expectation  was  held 
that  some  of  the  five  midget  submar- 
ines would  be  retrieved  but  all  subma- 
rine personnel  were  prepared  for  death. 

Actual  Losses  Light 

The  losses  actually  incurred  were 
27  aircraft  and  the  five  submarines. 

The  Japanese  assessment  of  damage 
inflicted  on  the  American  forces  was 
made  from  reports  of  flight  personnel 
upon  their  return  and  from  studies  of 
photographs  taken  by  flight  personnel. 
No  reconnaissance  planes  were  used 
during  the  attack  to  assess  results,  al- 
though one  plane  was  launched  from 
a submarine  for  this  purpose  well 
after  the  attack  had  been  completed; 
one  element  of  fighter  planes  was  or- 
dered, after  completing  its  mission,  to 
fly  as  low  as  possible  to  make  obser- 
vations. 

The  official  Japanese  estimate  of 
damage  inflicted  and  the  contrasting 
actual  damage  inflicted  is  as  follows: 


Damage  Inflicted 


Naval  Vessels  Jap  Estimate 

Actual 

Sunk: 

4 BB 

4 BB,  1 AG 

2 CA 

* _ 

1 AO 

— 

— 

1 CM 

Heavily  damaged: 

4 BB 

1 BB 

5 CA 

— 

— 

2 CL 

— 

1 DD 

— 

1 AR 

Lightly  damaged: 

1 BB 

J BB 

— 

1 CL 

— 

1 AV 

Aircraft 

Destroyed: 

450(total)92  (Navy) 

It  may  thus  be  concluded  that  the 
Japanese  estimate  of  damage  to  U.  S. 
ships  was  highly  conservative,  where- 
as their  estimate  of  damage  to  U.  S. 
aircraft  was  grossly  exaggerated. 


ANTIDOTES  FOR  RADAR 


U.  S.  Scientists  Spiked  Axis  Radar  Guns 
With  ‘Jam’  Sessions,  ‘Window’  and  ‘Rope’ 


00N  AFTER  V-J  day,  civilians 
learned  the  accomplishments  of 
radar,  the  “magic  eye”  that  completely 
changed  the  tactics  of  modern  war- 
fare by  making  it  possible  to  “see” 
and  attack  an  enemy  hidden  by  dis- 
tance, smoke,  fog  or  night. 

Now,  the  amazing  story  of  another 
form  of  wartime  electronic  magic,  ra- 
dar countermeasures  (RCM),  which 
by  the  end  of  the  conflict  had  virtually 
destroyed  the  effectiveness  of  the  en- 
emy’s radar  “eyes”  has  been  revealed 
by  the  Navy,  Army  and  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development. 

Our  scientists  continually  outwitted 
the  enemy  in  the  war  of  the  ether  by 
developing  devices  which  “jammed” 
Japanese  and  German  radar  sets  or 
feinted  them  out  of  action  at  crucial 
stages  of  the  struggle. 

The  long  roll  of  wartime  achieve- 
ments for  radar  countermeasures 
(RCM)  sparkles  with  highlights. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 

• RCM  devices  were  installed  on 
surface,  undersea  and  air  craft  in  the 
development  of  a “radar  detective” 
system  by  which  the  location  of  enemy 
radar  was  mapped  from  Anzio  to  Ber- 
lin and  from  Kiska  to  the  China  Sea. 


o RCM  aided  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  successes  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Norm- 
andy and  southern  France  and  was 
employed  by  the  Navy  from  the  “shoe 
string”  days  in  the  Solomons  until  the 
final  blows  on  the  Jap  home  islands. 

• RCM  enabled  Navy  carrier-based 
planes  to  “ride  in”  on  enemy  radar 
pulses  to  blast  targets  and  Navy  sub- 
marines to  sink  Jap  undersea  craft 
located  by  their  radar  emanations. 

o RCM  caused  radar-directed  gun- 
fire from  German  and  Japanese  bat- 
teries to  become  wild  and  ineffective 
and  confused  operators  of  radar  di- 
rected spotlights,  enabling  our  planes 
to  escape  from  the  beams. 

• RCM  devices  on  Navy  carrier  task 
force  units  warned  of  the  approach  of 
radar-equipped  Japanese  search  and 
torpedo  planes  many  minutes  in  ad- 
vance of  their  appearance  on  the 
radar  screen  and  then  broke  up  radar- 
controlled  night  torpedo  attacks  by 
jamming. 

o RCM  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
German  antiaircraft  fire  by  75  per 
cent — saving  an  estimated  4,500  lives 
and  450  bombers  for  the  Allies. 

Radar  uses  a series  of  rapid-fire 
radio  impulses  shot  into  space,  direc- 


ted toward  a possible  enemy.  Echoes 
of  these  impulses  bring  the  sender 
such  target  information  as  range,  di- 
rection and  altitude,  from  which  the 
enemy’s  speed  and  course  is  obtained. 
The  result  is  more  accurate  gunnery 
and  greater  loss  to  the  enemy.  But 
radar  has  weaknesses  amounting  to  a 
good-sized  “Achilles  heel”  which  our 
scientists  exploited  in  developing  our 
radar-busting  apparatus. 

The  weaknesses  exploited  were: 

® A radar  is  really  a powerful  radio 
transmitting  station  which  can  be 
heard  at  a considerable  distance. 

o Like  any  radio  station,  its  direc- 
tion and  location  in  relation  to  the 
listener  can  be  determined  by  means 
of  radio  receivers  equipped  with  direc- 
tion finders  (DF). 

• Since  the  radio  echo  of  most  tar- 
gets is  very  weak,  relatively  little 
power  is  required  to  cover  up  that  echo 
by  sending  out  a jamming  signal  from 
the  target. 

• Radars  have  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing actual  targets  when  free  fall- 
ing strips  of  foil,  cut  to  proper  length, 
are  dropped. 

The  Enemy  is  Foiled 

The  ingenious  techniques  employed 
in  RCM  included  the  use  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  radio  reflecting  aluminum 
foil,  dropped  in  short  strips  or  long 
ribbons  from  aircraft  or  shot  aloft 
in  shells  and  rockets  from  surface 
vessels,  to  befuddle  the  enemy  by  sci- 
entific sleight  of  hand,  causing  small 
targets  to  appear  as  large  ones. 

The  thin  metallic  strips  designated 
by  the  code  name  “Window”  served  to 
screen  our  craft  from  enemy  radar 
beams.  Several  thousands  of  these 
strips,  originally  packaged  in  a small 
bundle  weighing  less  than  two  ounces, 
will  give  a radar  echo  signal  equiva- 
lent to  one  bomber,  when  the  strips 
are  ejected  from  a plane  and  allowed 
to  float  freely  through  the  air. 

The  use  of  “Rope,”  a new  form  of 
“Window,”  wras  started  on  a large 
scale  in  the  Pacific  area.  “Rope”  con- 
sists of  400-ft.  aluminum  foil  ribbons 
suspended  from  parachutes.  It  proved 
especially  effective  against  low  fre- 
quency radar  employed  by  the  Japs. 

Electronic  jammers  were  perfected 
and  played  havoc  with  German  and 
Japanese  radar  sets  on  ships,  aircraft 
and  at  land  bases.  Jamming  is  ac- 
complished by  cluttering  a radar’s 
beam  with  radio  interference  at  the 
same  frequency  on  which  the  radar  is 
operating.  This  blankets  the  radar’s 
viewing  scope  with  grasslike  spikes  of 
light  which  hide  any  target  patterns. 

Our  DF  devices  were  so  highly  de- 
veloped that  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
war  the  Japanese  stopped  using  radar, 
because  it  served  only  to  betray  their 
positions  and  strategy. 

The  combat  punch  possessed  by 
countermeasures  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  reports. 

In  October  1944  a carrier  task  force 
cruising  off  Formosa  was  attacked  by 
Japanese  night  torpedo  planes 
equipped  with  radar.  This  occurred 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

MARINE  OPERATES  a radio  countermeasure  installation  in  Navy  bomber  to 
jam  and  ruin  effectiveness  of  enemy  radar  ip  locating  U.  S.  battle  units. 
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ANTENNA 

USED  IN  PICKING  UP, 
DETERMINING  DIRECTION  OF 
AND  JAMMING 
ENEMY  RADAR. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  PICKING  UP, 
ANALYZING  AND  DETERMINING 
"DIRECTION  OF  ENEMY  RADAR  PULSES 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

DETAILS  OF  radar  countermeasure  installation  aboard  ship,  developed 
by  U.  S.  and  Allies  to  offset  enemy  electronic  devices,  are  sketched  above. 


NO  JAMMING 


WITH  JAMMING 


HAVOC  jamming  raises  on  radar 
is  shown  in  blurred  'V'  range  notch. 

but  once;  when  the  Japanese  returned 
the  next  night  it  was  a different  story. 
Rapid  modifications  had  been  made  in 
existing  jammers  to  cover  the  Japan- 
ese airborne  radar  frequencies.  Jam- 
ming started  as  soon  as  the  Japs  sig- 
nals were  picked  up  and  the  enemy 
pilots,  with  their  radars  useless,  cir- 
cled aimlessly  at  a safe  distance  from 
the  task  force.  Many  fell  prey  to  our 
night  fighters,  and  night  attacks  be- 
came a rarity. 

In  the  action  off  Manila  a “Black 
Cat”  (nickname  given  Navy  Catalina 
flying  boats  because  of  their  black 
paint  and  nocturnal  habits) , accom- 
panied a group  of  low-flying  minelay- 
ing planes  into  Manila  Bay  on  an  op- 
eration considered  suicidal.  The  use 
of  jamming  transmitters,  coupled  with 
plentiful  dropping  of  “Rope,”  so  con- 
fused the  Jap  radar  defenses  that 
many  of  the  stations  went  off  the  air, 
antiaircraft  batteries  were  fired  wildly 
and  the  planes  were  able  to  complete 
their  mission  without  a scratch. 

Truk’s  Blind  Spot 

In  January  1944,  carrier  forces  were 
all  set  to  take  a cra  ck  at  highly  touted 
Truk  in  the  Carolines.  Target  data 
was  needed.  To  pave  the  way  for  a 
flight  of  Marine  photo-reconnaissance 
planes,  RCM-equipped  aircraft  were 
dispatched  on  an  important  mission. 
The  planes  flew  over  and  around  Truk 
charting  the  coverage  of  the  various 
Japanese  radars.  The  information  ob- 
tained enabled  the  Marine  planes  to 
approach  Truk  in  a blind  sector  of  the 
Jap  radars,  take  their  pictures  and 
leave  before  the  unalerted  Japs  were 
aware  that  planes  had  been  overhead. 

Ability  of  our  submarines  equipped 
with  RCM  to  track  down  enemy  ships 
using  radars  was  highlighted  by  the 
achievements  of  the  Bat  fish  on  one 

{>atrol.  The  commander  of  the  Batfish 
ocated  three  Japanese  submarines  in 
succession  by  means  of  their  radar 
transmissions;  in  each  case,  he  fol- 
lowed the  signal  in  until  it  abruptly 
ended — silenced  by  our  torpedoes. 
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RCM  equipment  was  installed  on 
262  vessels,  ranging  in  size  from  motor 
launches  to  battlewagons,  for  the 
Normandy  invasion.  These  joined  the 
air  forces  and  land  stations  in  hurling 
electronic  “bullets”  across  the  channel 
to  jam  most  of  the  Nazi  sets  that  were 
on  the  watch  for  the  expected  invasion 
and  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Nazis 
appeared  so  flat-footed  on  D day. 

Keeping  Ahead 

Research  in  radar  countermeasures 
began  early  in  the  war  with  military 
personnel  and  civilians  working  at 
top  speed  to  keep  ahead  of  the  Axis 
partners.  Secret  missions  were  sent 
to  the  fighting  fronts ; transoceanic 
teletypewriter  conferences  were  held, 
and  equipments  to  do  special  jobs  were 
“crash-produced”  in  model  shops  and 
flown  directly  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions, often  accompanied  by  the  inven- 
tor to  insure  their  effective  use. 

“Both  the  Japs  and  the  Germans, 
suffering  under  the  impact  of  our 
countermeasures,  belatedly  tried  the 
same  thing  against  us,”  a joint  Navy, 
Army  and  OSRD  statement  pointed 
out.  “They  were  too  late.  It  can  be 
said  that  we  had  radar  and  got  the 
most  out  of  it;  the  Axis  also  had 
radar,  but  because  of  our  counter- 
measures got  very  little  out  of  it.  The 
entire  countermeasures  program  has 
been  a race  against  time.  Its  success 
has  been  dependent  upon  the  closest 
liaison  between  the  laboratories,  the 
services,  the  manufacturers,  and  the 
fighting  fronts,  for  only  in  this  way 
could  early  intelligence  of  enemy  plans 
result  in  the  production  of  equipment 
with  the  speed  necessary  to  get  it  into 
operational  use  in  time.” 

As  the  Pacific  campaign  swept  for- 
ward a bold  decision  was  reached  by 
the  Navy.  Radar  countermeasures 
were  made  a Fleet-wide  activity 
rather  than  a specialist  proposition. 
This  decision  was  reached  because  the 
Pacific  theater  presented  Navy  plan- 
ners a problem  in  logistics  entirely 


different  from  the  one  posed  in  the 
European  theater.  In  Europe,  special 
teams  of  Navy  countermeasure  ex- 
perts were  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  anti-radar  phases  of  am- 
phibious operations,  since  these  oper- 
ations were  not  too  numerous  and 
separated  by  vast  distances. 

In  the  Pacific  not  just  a few  landing 
operations  were  planned,  but  many. 
The  timing  of  these  events  was  such 
that  they  had  to  be  planned  many 
months  in  advance,  permitting  prompt 
execution  at  widely  separated  loca- 
tions. Special  teams  of  experts  could 
not  be  moved  from  place  to  place  fast 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  proces- 
sion of  “D  days.” 

The  decision  resulted  in  radar  offi- 
cers becoming  electronics  officers  and 
experts  in  RCM  and  the  training  of 
Fleet  radar  personnel  in  its  effective 
operation.  An  extensive  installation 
program  designed  to  make  every  com- 
bat ship  in  the  Fleet  self-protecting 
from  an  RCM  point  of  view  was 
speeded. 

Invasion  Factor 

With  the  Philippines  supporting  op- 
erations, the  Iwo  and  Okinawa  cam- 
paigns, and  carrier  strikes  on  Tokyo 
in  the  offing,  “impossible”  deadlines 
were  met  in  supplying  RCM  equip- 
ment. By  the  time  the  feverish  activ- 
ity at  Ulithi,  Manus,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Eniwetok  and  a few  other  places  was 
completed,  practically  every  large  com- 
batant ship  had  received  its  RCM 
equipment,  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
huge  destroyer  fleet  was  also  equipped, 
and  installations  had  been  made  in 
amphibious  command  ships  and  a large 
number  of  carrier  aircraft. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Navy’s  decision 
was  proved  time  and  again  in  the  part 
RCM  played  in  the  operations. 

Its  wartime  achievements  prove  that 
the  “crash  development”  of  RCM 
equipment  and  its  subsequent  intelli- 
gent use  prevented  the  loss  of  large 
numbers  of  American  lives. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

SUPER-SONIC  missile  shown  here  is  no  Buck  Rogers  gadget  but  instead  was  one  of  German  secret  weapons  Naval 
Technical  Mission  studied.  Successful  in  tests,  it  didn't  get  into  full  scale  production  in  time  for  use  in  combat. 


NAZI  SECRET  WEAPONS 


Naval  Technical  Mission  Completes  Study 
Of  German  Scientific,  Engineering  Work 


SECRETS  of  many  amazing  new 
weapons  which  Hitler  hoped  might 
stem  the  Allied  victory  tide  have  been 
made  public  by  the  Naval ' Technical 
Mission  which  has  completed  a study 
of  German  scientific  and  engineering 
developments. 

Among  weapons  collected  and  stud- 
ied by  the  mission  were: 

• A radio  controlled  glide  bomb. 

• An  electrically  guided  antiaircraft 
missile. 

• An  airborne  radar  homing  device. 
• A submarine  anti-radar  detector 
and  direction  finder. 

• A remote  control  free  falling 
bomb. 

The  mission,  composed  of  several 
hundred  technical  investigators,  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians,  was 
sent  to  Europe  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal  to  gather  sci- 
entific information  of  value  to  our 
forces.  The  information  has  been 
made  available  to  our  own  scientists 
and  engineers  for  use  in  development 
of  weapons  for  the  Navy. 

The  radio  controlled  glide  bomb  is 
a bomb  of  approximately  3,000  pounds 
which  had  its  own  rocket  propulsion 
unit  in  operation  as  it  was  released 
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from  a parent  plane.  The  rocket 
charge  shot  the  bomb  out  ahead  of  the 
plane  and  a brilliant  flare  carried  in 
the  tail  enabled  the  course  of  the  mis- 
sile to  be  observed  from  the  plane. 
The  bomb-control  in  the  plane  could 
transmit  radio  signals  to  a radio  set 
inside  the  missile  thereby  guiding  it 
to  its  target. 

Early  models  of  this  bomb  were 
used  successfully.  Heavy  damage  was 
caused  to  Allied  shipping,  particularly 
in  the  Mediterranean.  After  parts  of 
the  bomb  were1  obtained,  our  scientists 
reconstructed  the  radio  apparatus  and 
devised  countermeasures. 

By  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the 
continent,  the  Allies  were  able  to  place 
off  the  beaches  ships  equipped  with 
radio  devices  for  jamming  the  frequen- 
cies used  for  the  controlled  bombs.  We 
sent  radio  transmissions  of  our  own  to 
the  controlled  bombs  and  were  some- 
times able  to  hold  them  on  harmless 
courses  and  guide  them  away  from 
their  targets. 

By  the  close  of  the  war,  however, 
the  Germans  were  developing  varia- 
tions of  the  bomb.  One  such  variation 
carried  a television  camera  which  re- 
layed information  to  a television  re- 


ceiver in  the  control  plane,  enabling 
the  bomb-aimer  to  follow  its  flight. 
Another  variation  was  an  underwater 
missile.  Guided  to  the  water,  it  dropped 
its  wings,  tail  and  propulsion  unit  and 
sped  beneath  the  surface  until  it 
reached  its  target. 

A weapon  known  to  our  forces  as 
the  “Fritz”  was  a standard  armor 
piercing  bomb  weighing  about  3,000 
pounds.  After  being  dropped  from  a 
plane,  it  could  be  guided  in  its  fall  by 
radio  impulses  which,  when  picked  up 
in  a receiver  inside  the  bomb,  caused 
movement  of  spoilers  in  the  tail. 

The  extent  to  which  the  fall  of  the 
bomb  could  be  corrected  was,  of 
course,  limited,  but  the  Germans  ex- 
perienced considerable  success  in  di- 
recting this  missile  to  targets. 

The  electrically  guided  antiaircraft 
missile  is  a small,  four-winged  projec- 
tile. It  was  designed  to  be  used  by 
fighter  planes  against  Allied  bomber 
formations. 

Launched  from  the  fighter  plane, 
this  weapon  was  propelled  by  a liquid 
bi-fuel  rocket  engine.  In  flight,  the 
missile  spun  out  a thin,  strong  wire 
which  kept  it  connected  with  the 
launching  plane  at  all  times.  The  man 
guiding  the  missile  could  steer  it  by 
electrical  impulses  toward  enemy  air- 
craft. 

The  submarine  anti-radar  detector 
and  direction  finder  was  developed  by 
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the  Germans  too  late  to  save  their  sub- 
marines from  radar-equipped  Allied 
search  planes. 

Not  until  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
had  been  lost  did  the  Germans  dis- 
cover we  had  developed  a very  high 
frequency  radar  used  to  locate  sur- 
faced submarines,  even  in  the  dark. 
Their  detector,  mounted  atop  a sur- 
faced sub,  was  designed  to  detect  high 
frequency  radar  emissions  from  air- 
craft in  the  area,  giving  the  bearing 
of  the  plane. 

The  airborne  radar  homing  device 
was  installed  in  German  fighter  planes 
sent  to  intercept  Allied  bombers.  The 
device  picked  up  defensive  radar  emis- 
sions from  the  bombers  and  gave  the 
pilot  the  bearing  of  the  approaching 
planes. 

In  its  studies  the  mission  found  that 
the  German  research  programs  showed 
evidence  of  confusion.  Although  long 
given  credit  for  their  scientific  attain- 
ments and  their  organizing  ability, 
the  German  authorities^  our  mission 
reported,  did  not  maintain  a continu- 
ous research  policy,  but  alternately 
gave  and  withdrew  support  for  re- 
search. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
the  Germans  encouraged  all  research 
which  might  lead  to  new  weapons. 
But  after  their  initial  successes,  the 
authorities,  convinced  that  the  war 
would  be  short,  decreed  that  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  production  of  ex- 
isting weapons  rather  than  on  intro- 
duction of  new  weapons.  Support  for 
research  was  withdrawn  to  a large  ex- 
tent, numbers  of  young  scientists  and 
engineers  were  inducted  into  the  armed 
services  and  progress  in  many  lines 
was  stopped  completely. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  this  proced- 
ure was  realized  after  Stalingrad, 
when  frantic  efforts  were  initiated  to 
encourage  the  scientific  development 
of  new  weapons  and  devices.  Govern- 
mental and  industrial  committees  were 
formed  and  numbers  of  scientists  and 
engineers,  previously  associated  with 
the  development  of  new  weapons, 
were  withdrawn  from  the  armed  ser- 
vices and  returned  to  the  laboratory. 
This  action  came  too  late,  however, 
and  although  an  enormous  amount  of 
work  was  done  in  1943  and  1944,  the 
German  scientific  development  never 
really  recovered  from  its  enforced 
holiday  early  in  the  war. 

In  a statement  about  the  work  of 
the  Naval  Technical  Mission,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy  H.  Struve 
Hensel  said,  “There  is  an  important 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  a survey  of 
German  research.  Results  in  general 
do  not  come  quickly.  Years  of  effort 
are  usually  necessary  to  produce  a 
single  new  weapon.  The  German 
rocket  development  was  started  in  its 
systematic  form  at  Peenemunde  in 
1937  and  continued  almost  without  in- 
terruption until  these  laboratories 
were  finally  bombed  out  and  abandoned 
in  1944. 

“The  hydrogen-peroxide  development 
which  played  such  an  important  part 
in  such  diverse  weapons  as  the  buzz- 
bomb,  the  V-2,  the  rocket  airplane 
and  the  high  speed  submarine,  was  ac- 
tually started  about  20  years  before 
the  war.” 


WINGS  for  V-2  (above)  were  development  Nazis  were  trying  at  war's 
end  to  give  flying  bomb  more  range.  Missile  sketched  below  was 
for  use  by  fighter  pilots  who  were  able  to  guide  projectile  electrically. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  will  provide  air,  surface,  specialist  components  for  quick  mobilization  in  case  of  need. 


THE  POSTWAR  RESERVE 


Details  Released  on  Proposed  Organization, 
Operation  of  New  Ready  and  Standby  Reserves 


DETAILS  of  the  new  Naval  Re- 
serve’s surface,  air,  and  specialist 
components  were  outlined  by  BuPers 
last  month  as  the  postwar  plans  of 
the  Navy  continued  to  take  shape. 

The  new  Naval  Reserve,  under 
plans  already  announced  (see  All 
Hands,  November  1945),  will  consist 
of  a Ready  Reserve  to  be  maintained 
in  a high  state  of  training'  and  avail- 
able for  immediate  mobilization,  and 
a Standby  Reserve  to  receive  such 
training  as  can  be  accomplished  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Standby 
Reserve,  both  of  which  will  include 
air,  surface  and  specialist  components, 
will  constitute  one  unit  in  the  over-all 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Forces. 

Under  the  plans  that  have  now  been 
outlined,  the  Ready  Reserve  will  have 
a maximum  strength  of  approximately 
10,575  officers  and  136,000  men.  No 
limit  will  be  placed  on  the  size  of  the 
Standby  Reserve. 

Here  are  details  covering  organiza- 
tion, procurement,  training,  mobiliza- 
tion, promotion  of  personnel  and  other 
phases  of  the  two  groups. 

The  Ready  Reserve 

Organization.  The  Ready  Reserve 
will  be  organized  in  675  divisions, 
each  composed  of  13  officers  and  200 
enlisted  men.  For  the  most  part,  the 
divisions  will  be  either  deck  or  en- 
gineering divisions,  each  to  include  all 
associated  ratings  so  that  a proper 
balance  of  the  two  types  will  provide 
balanced  complements  for  the  fleets. 
In  some  cases,  however,  where  un- 
usual specialized  training  facilities  are 
available,  divisions  may  be  composed 
entirely  of  one  rate,  or  of  closely 
associated  rates. 

Each  group  of  not  more  than  four 
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divisions  which  utilize  the  facilities  of 
one  armory  will  be  grouped  in  a bat- 
talion under  the  command  of  a reserve 
commander  or  captain.  The  battalion 
commander’s  staff  will  include  a com- 
munication officer,  supply  officer,  a 
medical  officer,  and  adequate  enlisted 
personnel  to  permit  them  to  perform 
their  duties  in  an  effective  manner. 

On  the  basis  of  this  plan  the  divi- 
sions will  have  a total  of  8,775  officers 
and  135,000  men.  Added  to  these  will 
be  the  200  battalion  staffs,  consisting 
of  about  1,800  officers  and  1,000  men 
who,  on  mobilization,  will  be  available 
for  staff  and  other  duties  beyond  the 
requirements  of  ships  to  be  manned. 

Procurement.  Line  officers  for  the 
Ready  Reserve  will  be  obtained  at 


Ready  Reserve  Division 

Basic  unit  in  the  Ready  Reserve  is  the 
division.  It  is  to  be  made  up  of  13  offi- 
cers and  200  enlisted  men  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 

1 lieutenant  commander 
(commanding  officer). 

3 lieutenants. 

9 lieutenants  (jg)  or  en- 
signs. 

8 men  1st  pay  grade. 

12  men  2nd  pay  grade. 

16  men  3rd  pay  grade. 

20  men  4th  pay  grade. 

144  men  5th,  6th  and  7th 
pay  grades. 


first  from  the  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  A continuing  supply  to  replace 
those  who  drop  out  because  of  age  or 
inability  to  continue  active  participa- 
tion will  be  found  in  that  portion  of 
the  annual  output  of  the  52  NROTC 
colleges  who  do  not  choose  to  join  the 
regular  Navy.  Staff  officers  and  spe- 
cialists will  be  obtained  by  transfer 
from  the  Standby  Reserve. 

Enlisted  men  will  be  obtained  by 
transfer  from  the  Standby  Reserve 
and  by  direct  recruiting.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  first,  as  in  the  case  of 
officers,  a large  pool  of  veterans  will 
be  available.  As  a continuing  source 
of  men,  USN  enlisted  men  on  being 
discharged  will  be  urged  to  reenlist  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  If  universal  mili- 
tary training  is  adopted,  those  who 
receive  naval  training  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  reserve. 

Training.  Units  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve will  receive  two  weeks’  annual 
training  in  combatant  vessels  of  the 
fleet.  Plans  are  being  considered  to 
schedule  these  training  cruises  during 
all  seasons  of  the  year  and  to  arrange 
itineraries  that,  whenever  practicable, 
will  permit  liberty  in  a port  outside 
the  United  States. 

Under  the  plans,  reserve  personnel 
are  to  be  given  opportunity  to  handle 
and  operate  all  types  of  modern  equip- 
ment in  ships  similar  to  those  which 
they  will  man  in  time  of  war. 

While  on  training  duty  afloat,  re- 
serves will  receive  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances appropriate  to  their  rank  or 
rate. 

In  addition  to  the  training  cruises, 
one  evening’s  instruction  and  training 
a week  will  be  given  units  of  the 
Ready  Reserve.  Modern  equipment, 
training  aids  and  improved  methods 
of  instruction  developed  during  the 
war  will  be  utilized.  Where  possible 
fleet  training  centers,  vessels  of  the 
active  and  reserve  fleets,  and  other 
naval  activities  will  be  used  to  en- 
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hance  the  realism  and  effectiveness  of 
the  instruction. 

Every  phase  of  training  that  can 
be  accomplished  ashore  will  be  sched- 
uled during  the  year,  so  that  the 
cruise  period  will  be  free  for  those 
phases  which  can  only  be  adequately 
performed  at  sea. 

Where  vessels  are  available,  the 
training  ashore  may  be  supolemented 
by  brief  periods  at  sea  over  weekends, 
these  cruises  to  be  on  a voluntary 
basis  and  to  be  counted  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  weekly  drills. 

Because  the  prooosed  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  Ready  Reserve  will 
make  inadequate  the  number  of  ar- 
mories now  available,  plans  are  being 
studied  for  expanding  the  facilities. 
Proposals  under  consideration  in- 
clude : 

• Minor  modifications  and  additions 
to  present  armories  to  permit  more 
intensive  use  of  greater  numbers  of 
personnel. 

• Conversion  of  available  buildings 
to  armories. 

• Construction  by  state  governments 
of  armories  to  be  leased  to  the  Navy. 

• Use  of  fleet  training  centers  and 
other  regular  Navy  facilities. 

• Use  of  vessels  of  the  Reserve 
Fleet. 

• Locations  of  DDs  and  DEs  in  dry 
basins  in  cities  on  inland  waterways, 
these  ships  then  to  be  used  as  ar- 
mories. 

• Use  of  LSTs  and  LSMs  in  locali- 
ties where  shoal  water  prohibits  use 
of  larger  vessels. 

Mobilization.  The  Ready  Reserve 
will  be  so  organized  that  in  the  event 
of  a national  emergency  requiring  im- 
mediate mobilization,  personnel  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  will  be  able  to  go 
aboard  ships  of  the  active  and  reserve 
fleets  within  10  days. 

A Ready  Reserve  of  the  size  con- 
templated would  bring  the  following 
components  of  the  fleet  up  to  100 
percent  complement  in  the  priority 
listed : 

• Active  fleet:  526  combatant  ships 
and  minecraft. 

• Reserve  fleet : 104  combatant  ships. 

• Active  fleet:  494  auxiliaries. 

In  mobilizing,  the  following  proce- 
dure will  be  carried  out:  BuPers  will 
order  division  commanders  to  assemble 
their  divisions  and  proceed  to  a des- 
ignated receiving  station.  Each  re- 
ceiving station  in  a port  where  ships 
of  the  active  and  reserve  fleets  are 
located  will  receive  sufficient  divisions 
in  proper  proportions  of  rating  groups 
to  provide  the  numbers  of  men  in  the 
ratings  required  to  bring  the  ships 
for  which  that  receiving  station  is 
responsible  up  to  their  wartime  com- 
plement. As  the  divisions  arrive,  they 
will  be  checked  into  a common  pool, 
grouped  by  ratings.  From  this  pool, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  receiv- 
ing station  will  make  up  drafts  as 
required  by  each  ship,  and  will  effect 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  put  the 
men  aboard. 

In  the  event  a gradual  mobilization 
is  desired,  the  reserve  will  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  components,  including 
the  inactive  fleet,  so  that  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Standby  Reserve  personnel  and 
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new  trainees,  the  entire  fleet  could  be 
activated  in  a matter  of  months. 

Officers  Divisions.  To  provide  for 
further  training  of  young  officers  who 
desire  to  maintain  status  similar  to 
the  Ready  Reserve,  but  for  whom  va- 
cancies in  the  Ready  Reserve  are  not 
available,  officer  corps  divisions  will  be 
formed  as  required.  These  officers  will 
attend  instruction  periods  and  make 
cruises  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Ready  Reserve.  They  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  Ready  Reserve  as  rapidly  as 
occurring  vacancies  permit. 

Officers  in  these  divisions  will  be 


divided  into  groups  corresponding  to 
the  departments  aboard  shin  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  specific  training 
in  the  functions  of  each  department. 

Turnover  of  Personnel.  ln  order 
to  maintain  the  Ready  Reserve  within 
age  brackets  which  will  insure  phys- 
ical fitness  for  arduous  sea  duty  in 
time  of  war,  plans  call  for  a turnover 
of  personnel. 

Each  year  one  new  ensign  will  be 
taken  into  each  Ready  Reserve  divi- 
sion. This  will  necessitate  the  separa- 
tion of  one  other  officer  and  the 
gradual  “fleeting  up”  of  the  others. 


USS  MAURY  was  one  of  41  DDs  commanded  by  reservists  on  V-J  day. 


RESERVE  WAR  RECORD  IMPRESSIVE 


By  V-J  day  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers, comprising  nearly  87  percent 
of  the  total  officers  in  the  Navy,  had 
written  an  impressive  record  of  ac- 
complishment in  the  most  extensive 
war  in  history. 

In  the  short  time  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor, reserves  became  commanding 
officers  of  fighting  ships,  manned 
planes  for  every  major  naval  strike, 
were  pioneers  in  amphibious  war- 
fare, and  filled  key  specialist  jobs 
behind  the  front. 

Of  the  nearly  39,000  officers  on 
duty  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
24,000  were  reserves,  and  on  V-J  day 
of  the  more  than  300,000  commis- 
sioned officers,  more  than  260,000 
were  reserves. 

On  1 Aug  1945,  reserve  officers 
were  heads  of  gunnery,  engineering, 
navigation  and  damage  control  de- 
partments aboard  major  fighting 
ships  in  the  following  percentages: 

Battleships,  41  percent;  heavy 
cruisers,  44  percent;  light  cruisers, 
50  percent;  heavy  aircraft  carriers, 
48  percent;  light  aircraft  carriers, 
70  percent;  escort  carriers,  90  per- 
cent. 

These  are  some  of  the  ranking 
billets  attained  by  reserve  officers 
during  the  war: 

At  the  time  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
sender  there  were  41  reserve  officers 
in  command  of  destroyers,  11  in 
command  of  combat  submarines,  and 
22  of  training  submarines. 

Eight  reserves  were  in  command 
of  modern  destroyer  highspeed  mine- 
sweepers, 33  of  seaplane  tenders  and 


302  destroyer  escorts  were  com- 
manded by  reserves. 

473  reserve  officers  commanded 
minelayers,  minesweepers  and  four 
other  types  of  minecraft,  and  a total 
of  14  reserves  were  in  command  of 
squadrons  of  minecraft  and  23  of 
divisions  of  minecraft. 

43  divisions  of  destroyer  escorts, 
27  motor  torpedo  boat  squadrons,  37 
flotillas  and  113  grouns  of  amphibi- 
ous craft  were  commanded  by  re- 
serve officers  at  the  time  of  the  Jap 
surrender. 

In  August  1945,  701  reserve  offi- 
cers were  in  command  of  submarine 
chasers,  patrol  craft  and  similar  ves- 
sels, and  reserves  also  have  provided 
command  for  the  largest  percentage 
of  auxiliaries.  About  89  percent  of 
the  Navy’s  oilers  were  commanded 
by  reserves,  and  of  the  eight  largest 
types  of  auxiliary  vessels,  reserves 
were  in  command  of  75  percent. 

Of  the  five  department  heads 
aboard  the  carrier  uss  Enterprise, 
three  were  reserves  and  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri  reserves  hold  two  out 
of  five  of  the  department  head  bill- 
ets. The  combat  sub  uss  Billfish  had 
eight  reserves  and  one  regular  as 
her  officer  complement. 

Reserve  officers  have  come  from 
every  state  and  territory  of  the 
U.  S.,  from  farms,  colleges,  and  desk 
jobs.  Some  were  promoted  from  en- 
listed ranks,  and  nearly  all  received 
training  in  basic  subjects  at  mid- 
shipmen schools,  indoctrination 
schools  or  NROTC  units.  Many  are 
now  transferring  to  the  regular 
Navy  as  a permanent  career. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE 

All  reserve  personnel  elements  of 
the  postwar  Navy  will  be  combined 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  Forces 
under  the  direction  of  a Director 
of  Naval  Reserve  in  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  Within  each 
naval  district  in  the  continental 
United  States,  a district  director  of 
Naval  Reserves  will  be  responsible 
for  all  Naval  Reserve  activities  in 
the  district,  with  the  exception  of 
aviation. 

The  proposed  Naval  Reserve  will 
be  composed  of: 

• U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  (see  ac- 
companying article). 

o Merchant  Marine  Naval  Re- 
serve, composed  of  professional 
seafaring  officers,  trained  by  the 
Navy  to  an  extent  which  would 
permit  their  use  in  general  line 
duty  on  fleet  auxiliaries  and  vessels 
of  the  Naval  Transportation  Ser- 
vice. 

• Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train- 


If  normal  attrition  does  not  provide 
the  vacancy,  one  officer,  normally  the 
oldest  in  the  division,  will  be  selected 
•jor  transfer  to  the  Standby  Reserve. 
In  addition,  if  junior  replacements  are 
available,  all  lieutenants  in  the  Ready 
Reserve  will  be  transferred  on  reach- 
ing the  age  of  35  and  all  lieutenant 
commanders  on  reaching  the  age  of 
39.  An  officer  who  attains  the  lank 
of  commander  will  be  transferred. 

The  same  principles  will  apply  to 
enlisted  personnel,  with  an  age  limit 
for  CPOs  of  39  years.  However,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  desired  distribu- 
tion of  ratings,  and  to  preserve  as 
far  as  possible  slowly  acquired  skills, 
the  administration  of  these  provisions 
are  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
commanding  officer. 

Promof/ons.  Ensigns  will  be  elig- 
ible for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  at  the  same 
time  as  their  annual  group  in  the 
regular  Navy.  If  qualified  for  pro- 
motion by  their  CO,  and  if  they  are 
the  subject  of  satisfactory  fitness  re- 
ports during  their  training  cruises, 
they  will  be  promoted  automatically 
after  passing  their  physical  examina- 
tions. 

Lieutenants  (junior  grade)  will  be 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  at  the  same  time  that  all 
of  the  regular  Navy  annual  group  one 
year  junior  to  their  original  annual 
group  becomes  eligible.  They  will  be 
required  to  pass  physical  and  pro- 
fessional examinations,  to  be  quali- 
fied by  their  CO,  and  to  have  satis- 
factory fitness  reports  before  being 
promoted. 

Lieutenants  will  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander at  the  time  when  all  of  the 
regular  Navy  annual  group  two  years 
junior  to  their  annual  group  becomes 
eligible.  They  will  be  required  to  pass 
professional  and  physical  examina- 
tions, and  to  be  recommended  by  their 
CO.  Their  names  will  then  be  con- 
sidered by  a selection  board  to  meet 
in  their  naval  district  headquarters. 
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ing  Corps,  a voluntary  organiza- 
tion of  students  at  52  colleges  and 
universities  providing  systematic 
instruction  and  training  which  will 
qualify  them  for  appointments  as 
officers  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

• Fleet  Reserve,  comprising  en- 
listed personnel  transferred  or  as- 
signed from  the  regular  Navy  who 
are  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty 
in  emergencies. 

• Honorary  Naval  Reserve  which 
will  include  selected  personnel  no 
longer  qualified  for  other  divisions 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  as  a 
result  of  age,  occupation,  physical 
disability  or  other  causes.  Mem- 
bers may  be  called  to  active  duty 
with  their  consent,  for  short  pe- 
riods of  time  for  consultation  pur- 
poses and  will  be  available  for  ac- 
tive duty  during  war  or  a period 
of  National  Emergency. 


If  selected,  they  will  then  be  promoted. 

Promotions  above  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  will  all  be  by  se- 
lection as  outlined  for  lieutenants. 

Enlisted  men  will  be  eligible  for 
advancement  in  rating  up  to  the 
fourth  pay  grade  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  currently  in  effect  for 
the  regular  Navy.  For  advancement 
to  the  fourth  pay  grade  and  above, 
they  must  meet  the  same  requirements 
as  the  regular  Navy,  except  that  the 
time  in  grade  required  by  the  regular 
Navy  will  be  increased  25  percent  for 
the  reserve. 

The  Standby  Reserve 

Organization.  The  Standby  Re- 
serve will  contain  officers  of  all  classi- 
fications who  are  not  members  of  the 
Ready  Reserve.  In  addition  to  the 
NROTC  graduates  qualified  for  gen- 
eral duties,  there  will  be  in  this  part 
of  the  reserve,  older  NROTC  men  who 
are  no  longer  qualified  for  general 
duties,  veteran  officers  of  World  War 
II,  specialists  of  many  types,  and  offi- 
cers of  the  various  staff  corns,  and 
former  Merchant  Marine  Reserve  offi- 
cers no  longer  employed  at  sea. 

The  Standby  Reserve  will  have  no 
formal  organization  other  than  that 
it  will  be  administered  as  to  policy 
by  the  Director  of  Naval  Reserves. 

The  principal  contact  which  the 

Standby  Reserve  will  have  with  the 

Navy  will  be  through  a magazine 
distributed  by  BuPers. 

Procurement.  The  major  officer 
block  of  the  Standby  Reserve,  at  the 
outset,  will  consist  of  those  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty  in  World  War 
II,  who  revert  to  inactive  duty.  These 
include  a wide  variety  of  classifica- 
tions, from  line  deck  officers  to  elec- 
tronic engineers  and  Japanese  lan- 
guage experts.  To  maintain  this 

group  of  specialized  talent  and  to 
expand  it  as  future  developments  ne- 
cessitate, an  information  program  for 
stimulating  the  interest  of  qualified 
civilians  is  planned. 


Training.  General  service  line  of- 
ficers of  the  Standby  Reserve  and 
enlisted  men  will  be  encouraged  to 
participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
training  periods  of  the  Ready  Re- 
serve and  to  make  cruises  in  vessels 
of  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Correspondence 
courses  will  also  be  available. 

For  those  whose  principal  qualifica- 
tion is  their  particular  civilian  skill, 
the  training  will  take  the  form  of 
naval  indoctrination  to  integrate  their 
specialty  with  Navy  needs. 

Promotions.  Promotion  to  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade)  in  the  Standby 
Reserve  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
Ready  Reserve  for  those  who  perform 
an  equivalent  amount  of  training. 
Those  who  perform  50  percent  of  the 
equivalent  to  the  Ready  Reserve  train- 
ing will  be  qualified  for  promotion  at 
the  end  of  four  years. 

Eligibility  for  promotion  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  will 
be  based  on  the  amount  of  training 
taken,  both  afloat  and  ashore.  The  Di- 
rector of  Naval  Reserves  will  promul- 
gate a scale  of  multiples  by  which 
credit  for  various  types  of  training 
will  be  determined. 

Ensigns  who  maintain  some  evi- 
dence of  interest,  but  are  unable  to 
attend  training  periods  will  lose  their 
general  qualification  after  five  years, 
and  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  (junior  grade)  upon  pass- 
ing a physical  examination  six  years 
after  commissioning  and  to  lieutenant 
12  years  after  commissioning. 

Upon  reaching  the  age  of  40,  these 
officers  will  automatically  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Honorary  Reserve  unless 
they  request  retention  and  establish 
their  qualification  in  one  of  the  desig- 
nated specialties. 

Officers  who  are  commissioned  from 
civil  life  as  outstanding  specialists  in 
the  fields  in  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment desires  to  enroll  officers  will  be 
considered  for  promotion  by  special 
boards  to  be  convened  annually  in  the 
Navy  Department. 


Volunteer  Marine  Reserve 

Recently  discharged  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Marine  Corps  who 
wish  to  keep  up  their  contacts  with 
the  Corps  may  now  enter  the  Vol- 
unteer Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
periods  of  three  or  four  years,  the 
USMC  Reserve  division  has  an- 
nounced. 

The  Volunteer  Reserve  is  open 
until  further  notice  to  all  marines 
discharged  since  the  surrender  of 
Japan.  Membership  will  permit  a 
man  to  return  to  civilian  pursuits 
and  yet  retain  his  affiliation  with 
the  Corps.  Reappointment  in  the 
Reserve  is  made  to  the  rank  held 
at  time  of  discharge. 

Members  will  be  placed  in  class 
III  (b)  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve and  will  be  on  an  inactive 
status,  except  in  time  of  an  emer- 
gency when  they  may  be  called 
back  to  active  duty.  Time  served 
on  an  inactive  status  will  count  as 
longevity  for  pay  purposes  when 
and  if  the  veteran  returns  to  active 
duty. 


All  HANDS 


BOOKS: 


NOVELS  HAVE  VARIETY 
AND  SPICE  THIS  MONTH 


ANEW  NOVEL  by  Sinclair  Lewis 
is  always  news.  Quality  may  vary 
from  novel  to  novel,  but  the  reading 
public  is  ever  anxious  to  know  what 
new  facet  of  American  life  has  been 
probed  by  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  of 
fifteen  years  ago.  One  by  one  the  pro- 
fessions have  been  examined  under 
his  satirical  microscope.  The  social 
worker,  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the 
advertising  executive,  the  automobile 
manufacturer  have  all  undergone  his 
scrutiny.  In  these  fictional  studies 
Sinclair  Lewis  has  sought  to  portray, 
the  kind  of  scientific  or  spiritual,  in- 
dustrial or  political  life  which  is  lived 
in  these  United  States.  The  results 
have  annoyed  or  entertained  his  read- 
ers in  the  degree  that  the  readers 
recognized  themselves  or  their  fellow 
Americans  in  these  unsparing  carica- 
tures. 

In  his  newest  novel,  “Cass  Timber- 
lane”,  which  has  already  enjoyed  a 
tremendous  book  sale  and  been  bought 
by  a film  company  at  a record  price, 
Lewis  has  returned  to  the  Midwest, 
scene  of  his  earliest  success,  “Main 
Street”.  This  time  his  concern  is  with 
only  one  aspect  of  small  town  existence 
— the  lovelife  of  some  of  the  commu- 
nity’s representative  citizens.  His 
Cass  Timberlane  is  a judge  and  a tol- 
erant, middle-aged  man,  recently  mar- 
ried to  an  attractive  girl,  one  Jinny 
Marshland,  many  years  his  junior. 
Their  union  is  destined  for  .near 
wrecking  on  many  a marital  reef  and 
shoal,  but  its  hazards  are  often  mild 
compared  to  the  bizarre  difficulties  of 
some  of  the  mismated  couples  with 
whose  sorry  case  histories  Lewis  inter- 
lards the  telling  of  his  main  story. 

Portrait  of  Mexico 

Another  long  established  American 
novelist,  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart,  also 
has  a new  book,  this  year.  Mrs.  Ho- 
bart is  best  known  for  her  “Oil  for 
the  Lamps  of  China”,  which  depicted 
the  rugged,  adventuresome  life  of 
engineers  and  commercial  promoters 
in  the  China  of  an  earlier  day.  In  her 
latest  novel,  “The  Peacock  Sheds  His 
Tail”,  she  has  deserted  her  favorite 
Oriental  locale  for  the  equally  colorful 
and  challenging  background  of  pres- 
ent-day Mexico.  Selecting  as  her  chief 
characters  the  members  of  a conserva- 
tive, aristocratic  Mexico  City  family, 
the  Navarros,  she  indicates  how, 
through  the  growing  social  conscious- 
ness of  the  younger  generation  (rep- 
resented by  the  young  son  and  a 
daughter  who  goes  to  the  remarkable 
extreme  of  marrying  a member  of  the 
American  diplomatic  service) , the 
whole  tone  of  Mexican  life  is  chang- 
ing. Though  “The  Peacock  Sheds  His 
Tail”  reads  fascinatingly  as  fiction 
and  a love  story,  it  presents  also  a 
sound  and  detailed  picture  of  Mexico’s 
turbulent  political  life.  One  critic 
terms  it  not  only  “.  . . one  of  the  most 
stimulating  novels  of  1945”  but  also 
says  that  it  “.  . . has  opened  a re- 


vealing window  on  the  troubled  course 
of  our  Good  Neighbor  to  the  South.” 

Two  first  novels,  have  also  made 
news  recently.  The  author  of  the  first, 
Carl  Jonas,  was  a boatswain’s  mate 
second  class  in  the  Coast  Guard  and 
in  “Beachhead  on  the  Wind”  he  pre- 
sents an  extremely  realistic  demon- 
stration of  what  might  happen  when  a 
ship  is  stranded  on  a lonely  Aleutian 
shore.'  It  is  the  story  of  the  seven 
sailors  who  attempt  the  salvage  job 
and  in  particular  of  the  sailor  who 
gets  back  to  San  Francisco  where  he 
encounters  a few  problems  of  read- 
justment to  the  non-rugged  life. 

Glamor  Goes  Literary 

Nancy  Bruff,  the  second  of  these 
first-timers,  likewise  presents  some 
shipboard  scenes  but  the  period  with 
which  she  is  concerned  in  “The  Mana- 
tee” is  not  World  War  II  but  the  last 
days  of  the  New  England  whaling 
trade.  Her  hero  is  one  Captain  Jabez 
— tortured  of  soul,  profane  and  not  a 
little  lecherous ; her  heroine,  his 
Quaker  wife,  Piety.  The  writing  is 
vigorous  and  colorful  and  what  Nancy 
Bruff  may  lack  in  literary  finesse  she 
makes  up  in  personal  photogenic 
smoothness  which  her  publishers  are 
exploiting  to  the  utmost  in  the  or- 
chidaceous advertising  used  to  pro- 
mote “The  Manatee”. 

Life  in  the  South  is  the  subject  of 
Josephine  Pinckney’s  “Three  O’clock 
Dinner”  which  has  its  climactic  scene 
in  one  of  the  dining  rooms  of  aristo- 
cratic Charleston.  The  Pinkney  novel 
depicts  a family  feud  several  steps  up 
the  social  ladder  from  the  Martins  and 
the  Coys.  Here  the  participants  are 
the  Redcliffs’  and  the  Hessenwinkles. 
The  Redcliffs  have  money  and  breed- 
ing. The  Hessenwinkles  have  money 
but  no  breeding.  As  you  might  fore- 
see, buxom  Lorena  Hessenwinkle  be- 
comes engaged  to  a Redcliff  heir.  Such 
a situation  and  outcome  are  not  unique 


in  fiction  but  what  distinguishes 
“Three  O’Clock  Dinner”  is  its  brilliant 
picture  of  Charleston  society  and  the 
wit  and  sensitivity  of  Miss  Pinckney’s 
expert  writing. 

Despite  frequent  comparison  to  “A 
Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn”,  Evelyn 
West’s  “Animal  Fair”  stands  on  its 
own  merits  as  a novel.  Less  brimming 
with  humanity  and  sentiment  than 
Betty  Smith’s  autobiographical  story 
of  Francie  Nolan,  Miss  West’s  book 
similarly  tells  of  a determined  girl’s 
overwhelming  ambition  for  a job  and 
decency  despite  the  discouragements 
and  responsibilties  arising  from  being 
the  oldest  child  in  a fatherless  family 
of  six.  Her  mother  attempts  to  oper- 
ate a Baltimore  boarding  house,  and 
some  of  the  best  sketches  are  those 
desribing  the  boarders.  Eventually 
the  girl,  progressing  through  a series 
of  humorous  and  dramatic  events,  gets 
herself  educated  and  manages  to  be- 
come a newspaperwoman. 

Quite  a different  family  and  a de- 
lightfully irresponsible  one  is  that 
around  which  Earl  Schenck  has  writ- 
ten his  humorous  novel  of  the  South 
Seas,  “Lean  with  the  Wind”.  During 
his  16  years  in  Polynesia  the  author 
doubtless  knew  more  than  one  house- 
hold resembling  that  of  the  Durands 
of  Papeete,  part  Breton-French  and 
part  Tahitian  native  with  just  a soup- 
con  of  Scottish  blood.  They  live  a gay, 
lusty  life  which  is  further  enlivened 
by  a shipwreck,  buried  treasure,  and  a 
daughter-in-law  (a  native  princess) 
who  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
the  family  from  bankruptcy.  The  Dur- 
ands surely  must  enjoy  some  blood 
relationship  to  the  Tuttles  of  Tahiti, 
who  amused  many  readers  in  the 
pages  of  Nordhoff  and  Hall’s  “No 
More  Gas.” 

Nordhoff  and  Hall  Again 

Nordhoff  and  Hall  for  their  part  are 
still  investing  the  South  Seas  with 
fictional  glamor  and  their  latest  pro- 
duction, “High  Barbaree”,  rings  a new 
variation  on  the  old  tune.  The  basic 
idea  is  that  which  must  have  occurred 
to  many  a traveler  over  vast  Pacific 
waters — that  there  may  be  still  undis- 
covered and  uncharted  islands  in  the 
vast  expanse.  A Navy  pilot  from 
Iowa  is  shot  down  in  mid-Pacific  and 
then,  in  fancy  or  in  fact  (the  reader 
is  never  quite  sure  until  the  final 
page),  makes  his  way  to  an  island 
marked  “Existence  doubtful”  on  the 
maps.  This  is  a thoroughly  fantastic, 
yet  convincing  bit  of  “escape”  writing 
and  reads  almost  as  the  three  Nord- 
hoff and  Hall  volumes  dealing  with 
the  mutiny  on  board  HMS  Bounty 
and  its  consequences. 

Equally  romantic  and  escapist,  but 
set  against  an  authentic  historical 
background  of  thirteenth  century  En- 
gland and  the  Orient,  is  Thomas  B. 
Costain’s  “The  Black  Rose”.  In  the 
tradition  of  Scott  and  Rider  Haggard, 
Farnol  and  Sabatini,  this  item  re- 
counts the  adventures  of  one  Walter 
of  Gurnie,  illegitimate  son  of  an  earl, 
who  in  a period  of  years  away  from 
England  rescues,  marries  and  loses  a 
beautiful  Greek  girl  and  subsequently 
experiences  fabulous  adventures  in  the 
land  of  Kubia  Khan. 
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AFRS  produces  its  own  show  "Command  Performance"  with  such  big  timers  as  (left)  Ens.  Dennis  Day,  Jimmy  Durante 
and  Jinny  Sims;  and  (right)  Carol  Landis,  Jo  Stafford.  GIs  are  AFRS  staff  members,  Sgt.  O'Connor  and  Sp  I c Chapman. 


ON  THE  RADIO 

Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  Will  Continue 
Overseas  Broadcasts  of  Top  American  Shows 


NAVY  men  afloat  and  overseas  will 
continue  to  hear  the  pick  of  Amer- 
ican radio  entertainment  and  special 
programs  flavored  to  their  particular 
liking,  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Ser- 
vice promises  all  who  expect  to  draw 
extended  duty  outside  the  U.S. 

AFRS  will  stay  on  the  air  as  long 
as  substantial  American  forces  remain 
overseas.  Thus  the  radio  entertain- 
ment to  which  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
marines  all  over  the  world  have  become 
accustomed  will  continue  not  only 
through  the  113  AFRS  stations  now 
manned  by  U.  S.  military  personnel, 
but  through  28  cooperating,  foreign- 
owned  stations  as  well. 

Just  as  an  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  let-down  in  quality  or  quantity 
of  radio  programs,  here  is  what  AFRS 
offers  for  1946: 

• More  than  50  special  programs 
produced  by  AFRS,  including  the  well- 
known  “Command  Performance”, 
“Mail  Call”,  “G.  I.  Journal”,  and  “Ju- 
bilee”. 

• Decommercialized  recordings  of 
the  principal  U.S.  network  programs, 
covering  the  whole  range  of  current 
radio  shows. 

• News,  sports,  and  special  events, 
broadcast  on-the-spot  as  they  happen. 

• Basic  record  libraries  and  weekly 
script  kits  for  ships  and  AFRS  sta- 
tions throughout  the  world. 

• The  “Bedside  Network”  to  provide 
radio  entertainment  for  patients  in 
U.S.  military  hospitals  on  the  main- 
land. 

These  services,  adding  up  to  many 
thousands  of  hours  of  broadcasting 
each  week,  are  put  on  the  air  by  20 
high-powered  short  wave  stations  on 
both  coasts  of  the  U.S.,  and  by  AFRS 
stations  located  wherever  in  the  world 
there  is  a concentration  of  American 
military  personnel. 
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Shows  produced  by  AFRS  itself  will 
include,  in  addition  to  the  “big  four” 
mentioned  above,  “Concert  Hall”  with 
Lionel  Barrymore  and  an  assortment 
of  well-known  classical  artists;  Mar- 
tha Wilkerson  (“G.I.Jill”)  with  “G.I. 
Jive”  and  “Jill’s  Juke  Box”;  “Down- 
beat,” “Hymns  from  Home”  and  “Yank 
Bandstand”. 

“Personal  Album”  will  be  continued 
also,  bringing  with  it  a roll  call  of 
outstanding  singing  stars.  “At  Ease,” 
“Intermezzo,”  “M  e 1 o d y Roundup,” 
“Music  for  Sunday,”  “Remember,” 


NO  STORY'S  really  complete  without 
a young  lovely  like  Olga  San  Juan 
who,  incidentally,  sings  for  AFRS. 
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“Showtime,”  “Swingtime,”  “Heard  at 
Home,”  “Serenade,”  and  many  others 
will  remain  in  production. 

These  and  all  other  AFRS  programs 
will  be  manned  as  usual  by  stars  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio.  New  person- 
alities will  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  but  certain  “regulars”  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do  their  bit  and  more.  Fa- 
miliar announcers  of  AFRS  produc- 
tions are  Harry  Von  Zell,  Ernie  Whit- 
man, Ken  Carpenter,  Ken  Niles,  Wen- 
dell Niles,  Don  Wilson,  and  Verne 
Smith.  And  the  AFRS  casts  normally 
include  such  troupers  as  Johnny  Mer- 
cer, Connie  Haines,  Mel  Blanc  (“Sad 
Sack”),  Fred  MacMurray,  Robert 
Young,  Dinah  Shore,  Bing  Crosby, 
Bob  Hope,  Frank  Sinatra,  Jack  Car- 
son,  Jimmy  Durante,  Garry  Moore, 
Ginny  Simms,  Martha  Mears,  Mel 
Tonne  and  his  Meltones,  King  Sisters, 
Herbert  Marshall,  Ed  Gardner,  Jack 
Benny,  Lena  Horne,  Danny  Kaye,  Kay 
Kyser,  Jerry  Colonna,  Peter  Lorre, 
Francis  Langford,  Judy  Garland,  Les 
Paul  Trio,  Janet  Blair,  Bette  Davis, 
Cass  Daley,  Jack  Haley,  Lucille  Ball, 
Linda  Darnell,  Paulette  Goddard, 
Jinx  Falkenberg,  Orson  Welles,  Ed- 
ward G.  Robinson,  Jose  Iturbi,  Lo- 
retta Young  and  Edgar  Bergen. 

One  distinguishing  feature  of  AFRS 
special  shows — a fine  flavor  of  spon- 
taneity lent  by  the  artists — will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  postwar  programs. 
Most  programs  are  recorded  at  net- 
work studios  and  commercial  record- 
ing companies  under  conditions  en- 
couraging performers  to  “let  their 
hair  down.”  As  a result,  the  AFRS 
programs  often  reflect  a zest  that  is 
missing  in  the  carefully  edited  and 
sterilized  stateside  programs.  Talent 
on  most  AFRS-produced  shows  is  con- 
tributed free  by  the  entertainers,  rep- 
resenting a yearly  contribution  in  Hol- 
lywood alone  of  about  $16,000,000. 

Commercial  network  shows  will  con- 
tinue to  be  recorded  and  decommer- 
cialized, which  will  make  available  for 
local  broadcasting  by  AFRS  stations 
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and  by  ships  systems  some  100  of  the 
nation’s  finest  radio  programs.  This 
will  provide  43  hours  of  continuous 
transcribed  entertainment  per  week. 
The  recordings  are  made  possible  by 
contractual  arrangements  with  net- 
works, advertising  agencies,  advertis- 
ers, performers,  and  unions,  with  the 
understanding  that  such  programs  are 
heard  solely  by  the  armed  forces  over- 
seas or  in  hospitals  in  the  U.S. 

Basic  music  libraries,  each  contain- 
ing 4,000  different  musical  selections, 
enable  individual  AFRS  stations  and 
ships  to  put  on  their  own  shows.  Be- 
sides these  recordings  for  local  pro- 
gram-building,  script  kits  for  5 y2 
hours  of  broadcasting  are  sent  out 
each  week.  Special  educational  pro- 
grams such  as  “Science  Magazine”, 
“This  Is  the  Story”,  and  “Our  For- 
eign Policy”  will  be  accelerated. 

Fleet  units  are  now  receiving  about 
40,000  recordings  per  month  from 
AFRS  through  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
service  forces. 

Mobile  AFRS  stations  were  poised 
to  move  into  Japan  with  our  assault 
forces,  so  that  when  surrender  came 
they  were  fully  prepared  to  start  op- 
erating. Six  AFRS  stations  now  oper- 
ate in  Japan,  and  one  in  Korea.  In 
addition,  some  stations  of  Radio  Tokyo 
have  been  taken  over  by  AFRS.  This 
new  “Far  Eastern  Network”  with  sta- 
tions stretching  from  Finschhafen  to 
Manila  to  Tokyo  incorporates  the  old 
“Jungle  Network”  of  SoWesPac. 

The  “Mosquito  Network”  is  still  op- 
erating, with  stations  from  Guadal- 
canal to  Fiji.  The  story  is  the  same 
in  the  Aleutians,  Marshalls,  Marianas; 
in  all  of  these  areas  AFRS  stations 
will  continue  to  do  their  job. 

In  Europe  AFRS  stations  have  been 
built,  rebuilt,  and  moved  to  provide 
maximum  service  to  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel. AFRS  now  broadcasts  from 
5 cities  in  France,  9 in  Germany,  2 of 
them  100,000  watt  stations,  and  2 sta- 
tions in  Austria.  The  picture  is 
rounded  out  by  additional  stations  in 
Italy,  North  Africa,  the  Near  East, 
and  the  China-Burma-India  theatre. 

Because  of  AFRS  operating  policy 
that  minorities  shall  be  serviced  as 
well  as  majorities,  these  extensive  fa- 
cilities are  being  continued  so  that  as 
few  isolated  or  diminished  groups  of 
men  as  possible  will  be  denied  the 
entertainment  of  AFRS  programs. 
Small  or  remote  units  get  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  programs  as 
the  more  active  areas. 

As  far  as  ships  at  sea  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  constant  source  of 
AFRS  entertainment  will  be  the  re- 
cordings and  transcriptions  for  use 
over  the  ship’s  RBO  system.  Some 
ships  have  developed  mock  radio  sta- 
tion techniques  over  their  RBOs  which 
are  very  effective.  With  the  wide  va- 
riety of  records  available,  it  is  possible 
to  duplicate  almost  exactly  a stateside 
evening  of  radio  on  the  ship. 

When  ships  are  tied  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  or  cruising  close  to 
foreign  stations,  they  may  expect  to 
receive  AFRS  programs  broadcast 
from  one  of  the  local  AFRS  outlets. 
The  short  wave  stations  in  the  con- 
tinental U.S.  are  heard  frequently  in 
distant  waters,  and  form  a substantial 
part  of  the  radio  fare  at  many  ad- 
vanced bases.  These  services  may  be 
expected  to  continue. 
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MAIL  CALL  crew  (above)  includes  Charlie  Cantor,  Johnny  Mercer,  Don  Wilson. 
You  may  recognize  Ralph  Edwards  (left,  below).  Fat  Female  is  Mrs.  Hope's  son 
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'Gl  JILL  (right,  above)  is  Martha  Wilkerson.  Below  is  Rochester  without  Benny 
but  definitely  with  Slapsie  Maxie  and  Max  Baer  doing  a "Jubilee"  show. 


SRU:  FIX-IT-QUICK  MEN 


Work  of  Ship  Repair  Units  Big  Factor 
In  Keeping  Navy’s  Battle  Line  Strong 


EARLY  ON  25  Oct  1944  a task  force 
of  U.S.  battships  met  and  practi- 
cally annihilated  a strong  Japanese 
force  in  Surigao  Strait  at  the  south- 
ern entrance  of  Leyte  Gulf  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  American  victory  belonged  to 
the  officers  and  men  who  fought  those 
ships,  but  in  a different — and  perhaps 
even  in  a more  complete — way  it  be- 
longed to  men  of  the  Navy’s  Ship 
Repair  Units.  They  were  the  men 
who  had  forged  life  into  those  old  ves- 
sels, the  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
California,  and  Tennessee,  which  less 
than  three  years  before  lay  sunk  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  difference  between  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  Surigao  Strait  represented,  in 
two  blazing  scenes,  the  success  of  the 
SRUs.  Today,  more  than  a year  after 
that  decisive  triumph,  the  34,000  SRU 
men  who  served  overseas  know  theirs 
was  a decisive  part  in  changing  a 
defensive  naval  war  into  an  offensive 
overwhelming  in  its  power  and  speed. 
Now,  too,  it  is  possible  to  unfold  part 
of  the  record  which  they  wrote  around 
the  world  with  a splendid  mixture  of 
skill  and  heroism. 

Time  and  again  combatant  and 
auxiliary  ships  limped  out  of  battle 
position,  but  not  out  of  range  of 
enemy  planes  and  guns,  to  be  put 
under  repair  by  SRU  workers.  Usu- 
ally they  returned  to  action  in  such 
short  times  that  the  Japs  could  not 


take  advantage  of  their  absence. 
Other  SRU  teams,  riding  up  on  the 
beaches  with  the  amphibious  forces, 
helped  to  make  the  landing  cam- 
paigns successful.  Landing  craft  were 
notably  susceptible  to  many  kinds  of 
damage — not  all  of  it  battle — but  the 
advance  ship  repair  units  kept  them 
working  and  thus  helped  to  keep  the 
beaches  clear  for  oncoming  traffic. 

The  story  of  the  repair  of  the 
cruisers  Houston  and  Canberra  is 
typical  of  many  SRU  jobs  performed 
during  the  war’s  last  year.  Both 
cruisers  were  operating  near  Formosa 
on  October  1944  when  they  took  ter- 
rific aerial  torpedo  hits  in  their  engi- 
neering spaces  and  had  to  be  taken  in 
tow.  The  Houston’s  damage  was  so 
great  that  she  was  partially  aban- 
doned, but  she  was  reclaimed  almost 
immediately.  Two  days  after  the  first 
wallop,  the  Houston  received  another 
aerial  torpedo. 

Both  these  hardy  cruisers  were  towed 
2,400  miles  to  advance  bases  where 
ship  repairmen  restored  them  enough 
to  travel  on  to  the  West  Coast. 

As  the  pace  of  the  war  at  sea  quick- 
ened, the  toll  of  ships  grew.  Capt. 
George  A.  Seitz,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Bunker  Hill,  warned,  “Ship 
repair  has  now  become  the  very  crux 
of  the  Pacific  war.”  His  carrier  was 
then  the  most  battered  ship  received 
at  Puget  Sound. 

Repair  ships  were  at  Okinawa  when 


the  Japs  made  their  frenzied,  all-too- 
successful  assault  on  the  fleet  and 
damaged  over  200  craft.  There  the 
doughty  SRU  men  performed  the 
miracles  of  first  aid  on  stricken  war- 
ships that  prompted  Admiral  William 
F.  Halsey  Jr.,  commander  Third 
Fleet,  to  name  repair  ships  as  the 
“secret  weapon  of  the  Navy.”  SR 
men  worked  around  the  clock  and 
made  it  possible  for  the  wounded 
ships  to  rejoin  the  battle  line  or  limp 
back  to  rear  bases  for  major  surgery. 
In  those  critical  days,  SR  literally 
kept  the  fleet  afloat  and  fighting. 

Okinawa  Ordeal 

The  repair  ships  shared  the  blasts 
and  hazards  undergone  by  fighting 
craft  to  which  they  were  moored.  A 
wild  Kamikaze  airplane  engine  tore 
through  one  entire  side  of  a drydock 
while  its  crew  was  working  on  the 
destroyer  Ross.  Men  of  the  repair 
ship  Vestal  and  a floating  drydock 
endured  three  harrowing  weeks  in 
Okinawa  waters  patching  up  the  badly 
damaged  destroyer  Ralph  Talbot,  but 
put  her  in  fighting  trim. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Ralph  Talbot, 
the  repair  men  denied  the  Japs  a 
victory  each  time  they  spared  a fleet 
unit  the  necessity  of  returning  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  Pacific  to 
U.S.  bases  and  then  making  the  long 
trip  back  to  combat. 

Enemy  fighter  planes  once  attacked 
a damaged  ship  under  tow  while  re- 
pair men  were  aboard.  Dropping 
their  work,  the  SR  fighters  manned 
the  guns  and  shot  it  out  until  the 
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NAVY'S  SHIP  REPAIR  SYSTEM  in  World  War  II  made  use  of  mammoth  floating  drydocks.  Right  above,  tugs  nose  one 
of  the  fleet's  battlewagons  into  an  ABSD — Advanced  Base  Sectional  Drydock — moored  off  a Pacific  island  base.  Below, 
right,  the  same  dock  raised  with  another  BB  inside  for  repairs,  and  left,  a Navy  SRU  man  at  work  repairing  ship  damage. 





enemy  was  beyond  range,  then  re- 
turned to  shoring  bulkheads  and  pump- 
ing flooded  compartments. 

In  the  Okinawa  fighting,  the  USS 
Oceania  spent  six  days  alongside  a 
bomb-tom  battleship,  its  repairmen 
stopping  work  only  when  Jap  planes 
were  directly  overhead.  The  battleship 
returned  to  action  after  the  sixth  day, 
refuting  expert  opinion  that  she  would 
have  to  return  to  a base  to  be  put 
back  in  fighting  condition. 

’Round  the  Clock 

Over  a 10-month  period,  the  men  of 
the  Oceanus  had  a total  of  13  hours 
of  shore  liberty.  In  June  she  rounded 
out  two  years  of  service  in  the  for- 
ward areas,  and  in  the  first  month  of 
the  Okinawa  campaign  her  repair 
crew  set  a record  by  repairing  56 
damaged  vessels,  ranging  from  the 
battleship  to  LCIs,  and  including  16 
destroyers.  Little  wonder  her  forges 
and  lathes  were  busy  from  dawn  to 
dawn,  seven  days  a week! 

During  the  battle  of  Saipan,  the 
uss  Phelps  took  several  shell  hits  in 


her  superstructure.  A few  hours  later 
she  anchored  alongside  the  USS  Phaon, 
an  auxiliary  repair  ship  (battle 
damage),  in  position  so  that  her  bat- 
teries could  command  the  shore  in- 
stallations at  Saipan.  While  the  re- 
pair men  were  fixing  her  damaged 
boiler,  her  antiaircraft  guns  were  fir- 
ing at  target  areas,  other  guns  were 
directed  at  enemy  troops  and  pill- 
boxes and  she  was  sending  up  star 
shells  td  illuminate  the  island. 

Ship  Repair  Units  operate  afloat 
and  ashore,  on  tenders  or  at  advanced 
bases.  There  are  11  different  types  of 
units,  each  designed  to  perform  a 
specific  kind  of  repair  service.  The 
smallest  units  number  18  men  and  the 
largest  contain  as  many  as  900  highly 
skilled  and  trained  artisans. 

SR  men  are  “earmarked”  from  the 
day  they  are  sworn  into  the  Navy.  In 
one  stage  of  the  war,  the  men  were 
formed  into  separate  companies  at 
recruit  training  centers,  given  very 
brief  indoctrination,  and  rushed  to 
special  SRU  training  centers,  some- 
times before  the  general  service  re- 


cruits had  fathomed  the  depths  of 
their  seabags.  Despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  men  had  worked  in 
Navy  yards  or  in  private  yards  on 
Navy  construction,  they  were  further 
trained  under  the  joint  direction  of 
BuShips  and  BuPers  by  skilled  civil- 
ians or  Navy  veterans.  Training  con- 
sisted of  about  three  parts  actual  re- 
pair work  on  ships  and  one  part 
classroom  instruction.  This  on-the-job 
type  of  training  paid  great  dividends 
when  the  men  were  on  their  own. 


Ship  Repair  Units  were  born  in  the 
emergency  that  found  many  of  our 
major  warships  resting  on  the  bot- 
toms and  beaches  at  Pearl  Harbor  in 
December  1941.  A few  days  after  the 
Jap  attack,  the  first  SRU  was  rushed 
from  San  Diego  and,  although  this 
■outfit  was  never  commissioned,  it 
blazed  an  amazing  trail. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  not  in  a position 
to  provide  them  a gala  welcome  on 
21  December.  There  were  no  arrange- 


Pioneer  Unit 
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REPAIR  SHIPS  SENT  wounded  combat  ships  back  to  the  fleet  without  delay. 
Here,  USS  Jason  (hull  repair)  prepares  to  go  to  work  on  carrier  Lexington. 


ments  for  housing  or  messing  the 
1,600  Ship  Repairmen,  so  they  lived 
in  the  open  and  salvaged  food  from 
stores  on  the  sunken  ships.  Despite 
the  heavy  load  of  urgent  work,  many 
repairmen  were  diverted  to  building 
barracks.  These  quarters  served  the 
unit  throughout  the  war. 

Once  into  the  gigantic  salvage 
operations,  the  men  found  tough, 
dangerous  work.  While  cutting  and 
drilling  the  sunken  hulks,  they  faced 
the  hazard  of  igniting  hydrogen  gas 
created  by  decaying  food  and  supplies. 
They  had  to  work  in  parts  of  ships 
so  weakened  that  a slight  jar  would 
collapse  walls  of  steel  over  them. 
They  brought  forth  the  logs  scribbled 
on  bulkheads  by  men  trapped  in 
watertight  compartments  on  7 Decem- 
ber, written  while  the  men  were  still 
breathing  but  before  the  salvage  work 
had  advanced  far  enough  to  permit 
entry  to  their  compartments. 

Diving  equipment  was  scarce;  so 
were  tools  and  machinery  for  salvage. 
The  SRU  met  this  by  diving  for  tools 
and  machinery  and  putting  them  into 
operation.  Besides  a machine  shop 
built  from  salvage  gear,  an  electrical 
shop  and  offices,  equipped  down  to 
typewriters,  were  created  from  the 
salvage.  To  recondition  the  salvaged 
typewriters,  they  set  up  a typewriter 
repair  shop  so  efficient  that  it  later 
served  the  entire  supply  and  industrial 
departments  of  the  Navy  yard. 

When  the  critical  need  for  salvage 
work  slackened,  the  SRU  started  the 
work  for  which  it  was  trained — repair 
of  ships.  But  in  1942  the  USS  Medusa, 
a repair  ship,  departed  Pearl  Harbor, 
leaving  the  unit  without  tender  facili- 
ties. This  situation  changed,  however, 
when  the  unit  located  some  equipment 
which  was  designated  for  and  enroute 
to  Dewey  Dry  Dock  in  Manila.  Soon 
the  Manila  machinery  was  installed  in 
a new  “warehouse”  where  it  was  still 
paying  for  its  keep  when  peace  came. 

With  this  equipment  and  that  of  the 


small  shops  the  unit  had  set  up  previ- 
ously, work  continued  successfully  as 
more  salvaged  equipment  was  made 
over  and  the  unit  “acquired”  other 
items.  Its  accomplishments  in  acqui- 
sition make  a fascinating  story. 

Raising  the  BBs 

Even  the  SRU  men  could  not  resur- 
rect the  Oklahoma  and  Arizona,  but 
they  put  back  in  service  a great 
amount  of  material  yielded  by  the  two 
ships.  They  were  mainly  responsible 
for  putting  back  in  operation  the 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,  the  “ghosts”  that 
trapped  the  Japs  in  Surigao  Strait. 
The  ingenuity  and  drive  that  went 


into  this  early  salvage  were  indica- 
tions of  what  the  SRUs  were  to  do 
when  the  Navy  met  the  Japs  in  force 
throughout  the  Pacific. 

Having  raised  the  drydock  on  which 
the  destroyer  Shaw  had  been  during 
the  attack,  the  SRU  next  rebuilt  and 
put  into  service  the  yard  ship  Soto- 
yoma,  which  had  been  in  the  dock 
along  with  the  Shaw.  They  also  pre- 
pared the  Shaw  for  her  new  bow. 
Several  times,  work  had  to  be  done 
over  when  some  accident  undid  their 
early  efforts. 

The  destroyers  Cassin  and  Downes 
were  so  badly  damaged  by  the  Jap 
attack  that  their  hulls  were  worthless. 
Yet  the  SRU  men  salvaged  almost 
95%  of  their  machinery  and  this  ma- 
terial, along  with  15  or  20  frames  of 
the  sterns  of  both  vessels,  was  crated 
and  sent  back  to  the  United  States 
for  two  ships  then  under  construction. 

The  repair  men  located  an  unex- 
ploded 1,000-pound  bomb  that  had 
penetrated  the  armor  on  a turret  top 
of  the  California.  The  bomb  was  re- 
trieved and  sent  to  the  U.  S.  for  study. 
In  further  proof  of  their  capabilities, 
the  same  working  group  salvaged  one 
of  the  Calif orniia’ s main  motors  at  a 
total  cost  of  $500,  against  an  appro- 
priation for  the  job  of  $250,000.  The 
task  was  so  well  done  that  the  motor 
was  cut  in  during  the  return  trip  to 
the  states.  This  demonstrated  that  an 
electric  motor  submerged  in  salt 
water  for  four  months  could  be 
brought  back  to  life  with  the  simplest 
home-made  equipment  and  without 
rewinding. 

Still  another  ingenious  method  used 
in  the  salvage  operations  was  one  for 
plotting  the  outline  of  a large,  irregu- 
lar hole  torn  in  the  side  of  the  sub- 
merged West  Virginia.  A series  of 
weighted  white  lines  was  strung  at 
one-foot  intervals  across  the  hole. 
Each  line  was  knotted  at  every  foot 
of  its  length.  Divers  counted  off  the 
strings  and  knots  in  order,  relaying 
this  “plot”  to  those  on  the  surface. 


SUBMARINES  were  kept  in  top  shape  by  ship  repairmen.  This  SRU  is 
overhauling  superstructure  of  sea  raider  at  an  advanced  base  in  Pacific. 
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From  the  resulting  pattern  the  patch 
was  manufactured. 

About  this  time  the  motorized  re- 
pair units,  developed  by  BuShips,  had 
their  origin — the  men  simply  cut  down 
two  old  truck  bodies  and  fitted  them 
with  cutting  and  welding  tools  that 
could  be  hauled  to  any  location.  Parts 
of  a salvaged  sewing  machine  became 
a unit  for  winding  armatures;  a hy- 
draulic jack  was  turned  into  a hy- 
draulic press. 

Search  for  Substitutes 

In  another  instance  the  SRU  set 
out  to  provide  a substitute  for  the 
engraved  metal  name  plates  needed 
for  5-in.  38  cal.  guns  then  being  re- 
conditioned. One  worker  sensitized 
plexiglass  and  imprinted  the  image  of 
specimen  name  plates  directly  on  the 
glass.  Trouble  came  when  the  same 
man  tried  to  duplicate  his  process; 
he  had  forgotten  the  procedure.  A 
warrant  electrician  was  assigned  to 
“rediscovery”  and  after  many  experi- 
ments found  the  method  for  sensitiz- 
ing the  plastic.  Out  of  this  success 
came  a wide  variety  of  jobs  which 
before  were  not  possible.  Some  of  the 
gauges  salvaged  from  the  Cassin  and 
Downes  and  fitted  with  new  dials  by 
this  process  are  still  in  use.  The  suc- 
cess with  plastics  was  only  one  of 
many  achievements  by  these  pioneers. 

Time  was  found  to  expand  repair 
and  shop  facilities  even  during  the 
busiest  work  periods.  The  unit  as- 
sembled two  50-ton  floating  cranes 
and  built  two  repair  barges.  One  of 
the  latter  was  towed  to  Tarawa  and 
earned  a commendation  for  outstand- 
ing work  there. 

Underlying  this  record  of  mechan- 
ical ingenuity  was  a stout  esprit  de 
corps  woven  in  the  many  emergencies 
that  beset  the  repair  men  in  those 
early  days  of  tough  assignments. 

Along  with  a steady  diet  of  much 
work  and  little  play,  SRU  men  have 
been  trained  to  handle  guns.  After 
the  Pearl  Harbor  pioneers  were  used 
to  man  guns  in  the  alert  during  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  basic  gunnery  in- 
struction was  incorporated  into  SRU 
training. 

From  the  time  they  began  to  move 
out  in  force  in  late  1943,  Ship  Repair 
Units  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
every  campaign  and  landing  that 
moved  over  water.  Special  units 
worked  day  and  night  in  12-hour  shifts 
preparing  assault  and  landing  craft 
for  the  Normandy  invasion.  When 
the  invasion  was  made,  these  units 
worked  tirelessly  to  salvage  and  re- 
pair the  bridge  of  ships  that  kept 
Eisenhower’s  men  supplied  with  the 
essentials  of  war.  Small  units  of  18 
men  were  assigned  to  Navy  “task 
forces”  that  carried  the  Army  across 
the  Rhine  this  spring. 

But  the  Pacific  provided  their  birth- 
place, at  San  Diego,  and  scenes  of 
greatest  performance.  At  bases  dot- 
ting the  Pacific  and  marking  the  ad- 
vance of  our  forces,  or  afloat  on  any- 
thing from  the  AGP  (MTB  repair 
ship)  to  the  uss  Jason  (our  only  ARH 
or  hull  repair  ship)  the  men  of  Ship 
Repair  doctored  the  ships  of  the 
mighty  force  that  crushed  Nippon. 
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MODERN  man  in  an  iron  mask  raised  from  the  deep  after  repair  job. 


SALVAGE  WORK  UNDER  ENEMY  GUNS 


WORKING  hand  in  hand  in  the 
Pacific  with  the  SRUs  were  the 
dungaree  boys  of  ComServForPac’s 
salvage  fleet,  whose  director,  Capt. 
Lebbeus  Curtis,  usnr,  estimated 
that  the  Pacific  force  had  salvaged 
and  put  back  into  use  half  a billion 
dollars  worth  of  equipment. 

Ship  wounds  below  the  water  line 
were  a specialty  tackled  by  the  salv- 
age task  groups  which  traveled  with 
the  combatant  ships  to  such  places 
as  the  Marianas,  Philippines,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa.  Men  of  the  de- 
stroyer Laffey,  one  of  the  first  to 
feel  the  force  of  the  Kamikaze  at- 
tack, have  sung  the  praises  of  a 
salvage  vessel  which  hove  alongside, 
patched  her  up,  towed  her  out  of 
the  hornet’s  nest  and  sent  her  away 
under  her  own  power.  The  Laffey 
was  no  small  job — six  suiciders  had 
smacked  her,  two  more  had  shaken 
her  when  they  splashed  nearby  and 
two  aerial  bombs  had  exploded  on 
her. 

In  the  critical  days  of  Okinawa, 
Capt.  Curtis’  salvage  task  group 
listed  878  separate  jobs  on  its  “ser- 
vices rendered”  docket.  His  flagship, 
the  uss  Clamp,  a salvage  vessel,  re- 
ceived 4,700  messages  and  sent  2,700 
while  working  in  the  “hot  water” 
around  Okinawa.  This  is  a measure 
of  the  salvage  operations  that  went 
on,  since  every  dispatch  pertained  to 
salvage  or  urgent  requests  for  salv- 
age. 

The  achievements  of  individual 
vessels  of  ServForPac’s  salvage  fleet 
match  those  of  the  combatant  ships. 
The  uss  Arikara,  a fleet  tug,  started 
a full-power  pull  to  try  to  get  a 
damaged  destroyer  off  a reef  at  Oki- 
nawa. Shore  batteries  opened  up, 
blasting  the  destroyer  so  heavily 
that  she  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Arikara  slipped  the  tow  wire,  got 
out  of  range,  turned  and  started 
back  in  with  all  guns  raking  the 
beach.  The  tug  and  an  LCI  picked 
up  46  destroyer  survivors,  who  were 


delivered  to  other  ships  for  treat- 
ment. 

At  Guam  another  tug,  the  Apache, 
steamed  in  close  to  the  beach  under 
heavy  fire  from  shore-based  enemy 
artillery  and  mortars  to  grab  hold 
of  a stranded  LST  and  tow  it  out  of 
danger.  The  tug  was  officially  com- 
mended for  this  action,  which  saved 
a ship  and  valuable  cargo.  When  the 
Apache  steamed  into  Pearl  Harbor 
not  long  ago,  her  fat  sides  rusty 
from  two  years  of  heavy  duty  in  the 
forward  areas,  she  was  the  object  of 
admiration  of  those  watching  her  tie 
up.  The  cause  was  a cluster  of  four 
Jap  flags  emblazoned  on  her  stack. 
She  and  the  tug  Chowanoc  shot 
down  seven  Jap  planes  and  helped 
destroy  an  eighth. 

One  of  the  strangest  “salvage 
orders”  ever  received  was  fulfilled 
by  the  uss  Zuni,  another  tug.  Off 
Iwo  Jima  in  February,  she  was  or- 
dered to  “proceed  along  side  LST 
944  and  assist  in  beaching  now.” 
The  LST’s  port  engines  were  out 
and  she  had  to  have  help  to  land 
badly  needed  cargo.  The  Zuni  made 
fast  to  the  LST’s  port  side,  acting 
as  a port  engine,  and  together  the 
ships  rammed  onto  the  beach.  This 
was  standard  procedure  for  an  LST, 
but  far  from  that  for  a tug.  But 
the  Zuni  had  no  major  damage  and 
the  operation  was  a success. 

War  greatly  accelerated  under- 
water salvage  work  and  prompted 
Capt.  Curtis  to  make  a radical 
change  in  the  salvage  program.  Not- 
ing that  many  men  were  apt  divers 
but  that  good  underwater  mechanics 
were  scarce,  he  rounded  up  good  me- 
chanics and  taught  them  to  dive. 

Capt.  Curtis  undoubtedly  had  the 
importance  cf  his  salvage  fleet  in 
mind  when  he  sent  this  visual  mes- 
sage, right  after  warning  of  a Jap 
suicide  raid,  from  the  squat,  Clamp 
to  the  nearby  uss  Neiv  Mexico: 

“Suggest  we  close  for  mutual  pro- 
tection.” 
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Hazards  of  Marriage 

Navy  bachelors  preparing  to  return 
to  the  States  can  take  the  following  as 
a warning  or  a word  to  the  wise. 
Seems  the  gals  whq’ve  been  sharpen- 
ing their  claws  for  husbands  for  many 
months  are  now  getting  free  advice 
from  a neuropsychiatrist.  This  mental 
sawbones  has  everything  all  figured 
out  in  four-bit  words.  This  is  the  way 
he  says  it:  * 

“When  the  strain  has  been  too 
great,”  he  says,  “even  the  strongest 
of  men  revert  to  the  passive  and  de- 
pendent attitude  of  childhood  in  which 
conflicts  are  less  serious.  Exposed  re- 
peatedly to  dangers  and  frustrations 
he  can  do  little  about,  it  is  natural  for 
him  to  feel  utterly  abandoned. 

“Also  naturally,  he  then  builds  up 
the  most  fantastic  wishes  and  desires 
for  love.  He  dreams  of  the  love  to  be 
lavished  on  him  by  his  family  upon  his 
return,  but  as  only  little  children  can 
get  such  love,  the  man  who  has  re- 
gressed is  disappointed  and  embittered. 

“In  his  attempt  at  self-cure  he  tries 


to  recapture  a feeling  of  security  by 
unconsciously  turning  toward  women 
of  the  maternal  type.  Fortunately, 
this  regression  to  childish  dependency 
is  often  temporary,  but  this  very  fact 
raises  the  question  of  whether  those 
who  have  married  motherly  girls  will 
later  be  attracted  to  glamor.” 

Maybe  we  ought  to  run — not  walk — 
to  the  nearest  psychiatrist  before  get- 
ting that  ring. 

Foxholes  are  Unhealthy 

There  have  been  many  stories  about 
the  heroism  of  Navy  doctors  and 
corpsmen  assigned  to  the  Marines. 
But  this  tale  has  a strange  twist. 

The  Marines  had  mopped  up  in  the 
northern  section  of  Okinawa  and  were 
in  the  southern  sector,  having  launched 
their  drive  for  Naha.  A Navy  doctor, 
top  medico  for  a Marine  battalion  was 
returning  to  his  forward  aid  station 
when  he  heard  a hoarse  whisper.  It 
sounded  bad.  Dodging  sniper  fire,  he 
made  his  way  to  a nearby  foxhole 
where  he  found  a grimy  Marine,  who 
was  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least. 
The  Marine  was  having  difficulty  talk- 
ing. So  the  doctor  looked  around  for 
bloodstains.  He  found  none.  Then  he 
felt  for  broken  bones.  There  were 
none.  The  Marine  was  shaking  his 
head  and  trying  to  talk. 

Finally,  he  got  out  another  whisper. 
“Doc,”  he  pleaded,  “Do  you  have  any 
cough  medicine?  I caught  a hell  of  a 
cold  last  night.” 

A Bit  Exclusive 

You  have  heard  of  “cafe  society” 
flourishing  in  the  Stork  Club,  “21”,  El 
Morocco  and  other  swank  joints  in  old 
Manhattan,  but  here’s  the  word  on  club 
life  in  Tokyo. 

In  those  New  York  night  spots,  300 
yen  (20  bucks  cash)  wouldn’t  last  long, 
but  that  is  the  only  layout  required  for 
membership  in  the  “4”  club,  probably 
the  most  exclusive  club  in  the  Far  East, 


if  not  the  world.  Seems  the  club  is 
open  only  to  Navy  CPOs  on  duty  ashore 
in  the  Japanese  capital.  Charter  mem- 
bers were  four,  hence  the  club  name. 

These  fellows  are:  C.  A.  Nelson, 
CQM,  USN,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Frank 
Mleinek,  CSM,  USN,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Edison  L.  Charles,  CY,  usnr, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
CBM,  usn,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
“Fritz”  won  the  presidency  hands  down 
after  he  located  a toaster,  ice  box  and 
radio  in  bomb-torn  Tokyo.  The  mem- 
bers agreed  without  argument  that  the 
job  of  vice  president  would  go  to  the 
chief  who  finds  beer  to  fill  the  ice  box. 

That’s  His  Business 

This  story  is  about  an  enlisted  man 
who  was  doing  his  best  to  set  a new 
record  getting  through  a separation 
center.  But  before  he  could  shake 
himself  loose,  he  was  nailed  by  a Wac 
who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  buy  Vic- 
tory Bonds.  He  was  adamant.  Fi- 
nally, she  blew  up.  “What  do  you 
want  to  do,  wind  up  selling  apples!” 
she  exclaimed.  At  that,  he  perked  up. 
“You  bet  I do,”  he  replied.  “I  own 
an  apple  orchard.” 

Small  Change 

What  with  sailors  grabbing  off  dia- 
monds in  Capetown,  silks  in  Shanghai 
and  all  sorts  of  military  mementoes 
all  over  the  world,  things  were  getting 
really  tough  for  the  souvenir  hunters 
from  one  ship  that  put  in  at  a Chinese 
port.  However,  there  was  one  sailor 
who  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  be- 
cause he  was  a coin  collector  from 
way  back.  The  day  before  his  shore 
leave  was  up,  he  got  on  the  trail  of  a 
special  Chinese  coin  he  wanted.  He 
knew*  the  size,  color,  weird  inscription 
and  the  hole  in  the  middle  to  the  last 
detail.  He  stayed  up  most  of  the  night 
pestering  patient  Chinese  and  then 
found  the  coin.  But  then  he  took  an- 
other close  look  It  was  a sales  tax 
token  from  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
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Girth  Control 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  hardly 
typical  of  the  Navy’s  enlisted  men.  He 
started  off  on  the  right  foot,  though, 
by  screaming  like  a guy  whose  leave 
papers  have  been  fouled  up,  the  very 
first  time  he  squeezed  into  his  uni- 
form. Imagine  a 200-pounder  in  dress 
blues!  He  vowed  he’d  burn  his  uni- 
forms first  chance  he  got.  He  man- 
aged to  survive  the  war  and  overseas 
duty.  Came  the  States,  separation 
center  and  civilian  clothes.  By  this 
time  he’d  added  another  25  pounds. 
He  took  one  look  at  the  mirror  and 
decided  maybe  the  Navy  uniform 
wasn’t  so  bad. 

If  you  should  see  a hefty  sailor  trot- 
ting around  the  Central  Park  reser- 
voir in  New  York  City,  that’s  the  guy. 
It’s  his  own  readjustment  program. 


Seeing  Was  Believing 

Will  Rogers  used  to  say:  “All  I 
know  is  what  I read  in  the  papers.” 
But  that  wasn’t  enough  for  a batch 
of  Japs  and  their  geisha  girl  who 
were  in  hiding  in  Guam  after  the  war 
had  ended.  They  wanted  to  see  it  in 
pictures.  Thus,  when  they  read  about 
the  Jap  capitulation  in  the  20  August 
issue  of  a magazine,  they  figured  it 
was  so  much  propaganda,  and  tramped 
deeper  into  their  patch  of  jungle. 
Came  a day  when  they  found  a later 
issue  of  the  same  picture  magazine. 
In  the  magazine  was  a detailed,  large 
picture  of  the  surrender  aboard  the 
USS  Missouri.  They  were  convinced. 
So  one  of  the  21  Japs  tacked  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  a palm  tree: 

“The  end ! Comes  peace  in  the  world ! 
We  are  join!  We  had  been  lived  in 
this  jangle  from  last  year  but  now  we 
known  by  this  book  that  the  war  end. 
It  is  join  at  people  in  the  world.  To 
the  peace  of  the  Guam  Island  we  do 
not  free  move  and  we  no  spit  of  obey 
at  coach  of  American  word.  Number  1 
when  came  ship  we  ride  on  from 
Japan?  Number  2 yoen  at  the  Japan 
our  friend?  Number  3 where  we  go 
from  this  end.” 

Eight  days  later  the  note  was  still 
on  the  tree.  So  they  tramped  to  the 
nearest  highway,  flagged  the  first 
truck.  Bowing  and  smiling  in  unison 
they  extended  the  note  to  the  driver 
and  surrendered. 
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Men  in  White  (s) 

Used  to  be  that  people  said:  “Tell 
it  to  the  Marines!”  But  judging  from 
a story  that  was  sent  out  by  the  Ma- 
rines themselves  they’ve  decided  it’s 
time  someone  else’s  ears  were  bent. 

This  Marine  story  is  about  Fukuoka 
and  some  sailors.  Fukuoka  is  a city 
in  northern  Kyushu,  that  had  grown 
from  about  3,000  in  1906  to  more  than 
300,000  when  the  marines  took  over 
occupation  duties.  As  was  expected, 
the  natives  paid  more  attention  to  the 
jeeps  than  to  the  marines  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  Then  landed  six  sailors 
and  a Marine  combat  correspondent 
named  Paul  G.  Sturges. 

The  sailors  were  members  of  a 
beach  battalion.  But  more  important, 
they  were  wearing  glistening  whites. 
Never,  according  to  S/Sgt.  Sturges, 
had  the  natives  seen  such  white 
clothes.  Therefore,  he  says,  wherever 
the  sailors  went,  swarms  of  Japs  eyed 
them — drawn  by  their  whites. 


Aged  in  the  Briny 

Early  in  December  there  began  a 
series  of  parties  in  Manila — lubricated 
with  beer.  The  beer  was  good  and  it 
was  some  time  before  anyone  bothered 
to  ask  questions  about  its  origin,  al- 
though the  Australian  labels  on  the 
bottles  should  have  aroused  some  curi- 
osity. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Navy  should 
have  got  the  kudos  for  the  happy 
water.  Last  August  a ship  was  sunk 
near  North  Borneo.  When  the  war 
ended,  and  there  was  spare  time,  some 
Navy  divers  decided  to  investigate. 
They  came  up  with  a slime  covered 
case.  It  was  beer.  Just  to  make  sure 
no  one  would  get  poisoned,  they 
bravely  sampled  the  brew. 

From  then  on,  anyone  who  could 
beat  his  way  into  a diver’s  suit  was 
prospecting  around  the  sunken  hulk. 
Eventually,  the  divers  collected  1,000 
cases  of  beer.  The  last  quoted  price 
was  100  pesos  a case  of  48  bottles. 
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IN  SECRET  PLANTS  like  this  were  made  atomic  bombs, 
which  helped  hasten  the  war's  end,  usher  in  a new  era. 


PEACE  returned  with  surrender  of  Japan  on  14  August, 
setting  off  celebrations,  demobilization  and  reconversion. 


1 945  on  the  Homefront 

WHILE  YOU  WERE  AWAY 


Tumultuous  1945,  to  many  the 

most  momentous  year  in  modern 
history,  was  a year  of  vast,  convulsive 
change  on  the  American  homefront. 
There  were  the  changes  brought  on 
by  the  end  of  the  war.  There  were 
changes  as  the  the  result  of  a new 
president.  But  overshadowing  all  the 
changes  in  the  year  of  great  change 
was  the  jolting  arrival  of  the  Atomic 
Era. 

Birth  announcements  of  the  new  era 
were  dropped  on  Japan’s  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  with  such  explosive  force 
that  the  Nipponese,  already  teetering 
in  the  verge  of  defeat,  were  knocked 
out  of  the  war.  But  before  the  dust  of 
the  terrific  blasts  had  settled,  Ameri- 
cans along  with  thoughtful  peoples 
everywhere  slowly,  apprehensively 
tried  to  comprehend  the  significance  of 
what  had  happened.  On  one  point  they 


agreed:  World  War  II  had  better  be 
the  last  or  World  War  III  would  be. 

The  coming  of  peace,  after  nearly 
four  years  of  war  marked  by  restric- 
tions, sacrifice  and  regimentation,  sud- 
denly brought  the  United  States  face 
to  face  with  the  problems  of  demobili- 
zation and  reconversion.  The  closing 
months  of  the  year  indicated  that  the 
transition  was  not  going  to  be  easy 
nor  without  turmoil.  Guiding  the  na- 
tion through  the  difficult  period  was  a 
new  President,  Missouri’s  Harry  S. 
Truman,  succeeding  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  whose  death  12  April 
shocked  the  entire  world. 

Returning  veterans  found  home  life 
changed  and  changing.  Most  wartime 
shortages  died  with  the  return  of 
peace;  rationing  was  ended  for  all 
times  except  sugar  and  automobile 
tires;  restrictions  on  travel,  lighting, 


etc.,  were  lifted.  However,  a few  short- 
ages still  persisted,  especially  in  hous- 
ing. As  for  production,  thousands  of 
war  plants  had  shut  down  or  shifted  to 
manufacturing  peacetime  articles,  oth- 
ers were  beset  by  spreading  labor-man- 
agement disputes  which,  especially  in 
the  automobile  industry,  delayed  long- 
awaited  production  of  civilian  goods. 

As  the  military  demobilized — releas- 
ing personnel,  scrapping  some  equip- 
ment, placing  some  on  a standby  basis, 
the  nation  moved  to  avoid  having  to 
mobilize  again.  Americans  placed  much 
of  their  hope  in  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  which 
was  chartered  at  San  Francisco  in 
June  but,  remembering  the  cost  of  un- 
preparedness back  in  1941,  studied 
closely  the  proposals  for  universal 
military  training  and  unification  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 


AMERICA  and  the  world  mourned  the  passing  of  FDR  PEACE-loving  Americans  saw  in  the  UNO,  chartered  at 

on  12  April,  and  hailed  the  new  Chief,  Harry  S.  Truman.  San  Francisco,  fhe  hope  for  averting  an  Atomic  War. 

All  photos  from  Press  Association,  Inc.,  except  upper  left,  Official  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photo 
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POSTWAR  military  job  involved  problem  of  what  to  do  POINTS,  aided  by  Magic  Carpet,  separation  centers, 
with  war  machines,  how  to  strengthen  future  defenses,  made  civilians  of  millions  of  servicemen,  women  in  1945. 


CRITICAL  housing  shortage  left  many  veterans  home-  RATION  books  all  but  became  war  souvenirs.  Other 
less,  emphasized  need  for  large  scale  building  of  homes,  curbs  (on  travel,  electricity,  etc.)  were  eliminated  too. 


POTS,  pans  and  other  civilian  articles  replaced  muni-  SYMPTOMATIC  of  difficulties  besetting  industrial  recon- 

tions  on  assembly  lines  of  many  reconverted  war  plants,  version  were  wage  disputes.  Many  unions  took  strike  votes. 

All  photos  from  Press  Association,  Inc.,  except  upper  right,  Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photo 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  Dolicy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possible 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Unauthorized  Decorations 

Sip.  : Please  publish  details  on  the 

China  Liberation  ribbon. — J.  F.  McC., 
RdM3e. 

• No  such  ribbon  lifts  been  authorized. — 

Ed. 

Sir  : I have  noticed  several  men  wear- 
ing- stars  on  the  Victory  ribbon  (World 
War  II).  What  do  they  stand  for? — 
J.  T.  F.,  Ylc,  USNR. 

• No  stars  have  been  authorized  for  the 
Victory  ribbon. — Ed. 

Constant  Reader 

Sir  : I'm  about  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Navy,  but  don't  want  to  lose  out  com- 
pletely on  what  goes  with  the  mates.  Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  a subscription  to  All 
Hands,  and  how  much  would  it  cost? — 
L.  M.  R.,  Y2e,  (W),  usnr. 

• Subscriptions  available  at  $2.00  a year 
domestic  (including  FPO  and  APO  ad- 
dresses for  overseas  mail);  $2.75  foreign, 
from  Superintendent  of  Documents.  V.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
2.5,  D.  C. — See  last  paragraph,  col.  S,  p.  80, 
this  issue. — Ed. 


Right  Age  for  Transfer 

Sir  : The  problem  for  a number  of  offi- 
cers at  this  station  seems  to  simmer  down 
to  : “With  what  age  and  rank  is  it  safe  to 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy?”  For  ex- 
ample, I entered  the  Navy  as  lieutenant 
(junior  grade).  I am  now  31  years  of  age 
and  a lieutenant  commander.  If  I transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy,  will  I keep  my  pres- 
ent rank  or  at  some  future  date  will  I be 
reduced  to  some  lower  rank?  We’d  like 
to  have  a schedule  of  the  correct  ages  for 
each  rank  in  both  line  and  staff  corps. — 
T.  J.  A.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (SC),  usnr. 

• The  size  of  Navy  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  post-war  period  will  govern 
the  eventual  rank  you  will  receive  when 
temporary  commissions  terminate  and  offi- 
cer ranks  are  redistributed.  This  will  take 
place  when  the  President  may  determine, 
but  not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  war 
ends. 

As  a guide  on  ages  considered  suitable 
for  the  various  ranks,  we  reprint  below 
from  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-1/5  (Rev.) 
(NDB,  15  November)  the  table  drawn  up 
for  maximum  ages  of  reserve  and  tempo- 
rary usn  officers  transferring  to  the  regu- 
lar Navy.  This  age  table  follows  the  basic 
principle  that  reserve  and  temporary  usn 
transferees  will  have  equal  opportunity , se- 
lection and  assignment  with  Naval  Acad- 
emy men  of  about  the  same  age.-— Ed. 


Liberation  Ribbon 

Sir:  (1)  Has  the  terminal  date  for  the 
Philippine  Liberation  ribbon  been  estab- 
lished yet?  (2)  We  have  spent  a total  of 
38  days  in  the  Philippine  area,  once  for  12 
days  and  the  other  time  for  26  days.  Must 
our  time  in  the  area  be  a continuous  30 
days  to  be  eligible  for  the  ribbon? — T.  C., 
CPhM,  usnr. 

• (1)  3 Sept  191/5  was  established  as  the 
terminal  date  for  the  Philippine  Liberation 
ribbon  by  Alnav  31/1/-5  (NDB,  31  Oct 
191/5).  (2)  Thirty  days  duty  within  the 

area  shown  below  are  required  for  the 
ribbon.  The  time  need  not  be  continuous 
but  must  be  within  17  Oct  191/1/  and  $ 
Sept  191,5.— Ed. 


Points  for  V-  J 2s 

Sir:  I was  Ylc  before  entering  the  V-12 
program  with  my  present  rating  of  AS, 
NROTC.  So  far  the  V-12  men  being  dis- 
charged have  reverted  to  their  former 
rates.  I will  have  41  points  in  April, 
enough  for  discharge  as  AS,  but  yeomen 
need  44.  Will  the  Navy  waive  those  three 
points  in  my  case,  or  can  I refuse  the 
Ylc  rating  and  get  out  when  I have 
enough  points  for  discharge  as  AS? — 
R.  Z.  C.,  AS,  NROTC,  USNR. 

• V-12  Bulletin  337-1,5  just  issued  ( see 
p.  00)  says  you  may  be  transferred  when 
eligible  for  separation  as  AS,  Class  V-12, 
or  your  former  rating  as  you  prefer.  In 
either  case  will  be  required  to  have  only 
the  point  score  necessary  for  release  as 
AS,  which  new  announcements  should 
make  sooner  than  April. — Ed. 


Discharge  Rights  tor  Allens 

Sir  : I am  a citizen  of  a foreign  country. 
While  the  war  was  on,  I enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Service.  (1)  Is  it  true  that 
my  foreign  citizenship  is  grounds  for  im- 
mediate dscharge  froim  the  Navy?  (2) 
When  I am  dscharged,  am  I entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights? — 
R.  A.  C.,  St3c,  USNR. 

• No.  You  Will  be  eligible  for  discharge 
on  the  same  basis  as  U.  S.  citizens,  al- 
though if  you’re  a citizen  of  one  of  the  21, 
National  governments  with  which  the  U.  S. 
has  a special  agreement,  you  may  be  dis- 
charged for  the  purpose  of  enlistment  in 
their  own  armed  services.  Those  countries 
are:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  Greece, 
India,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  The  Nether- 
land,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Union  of 
South  Africa,  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  North  Ireland  and  dependencies ,, 
Venezuela  and  Yugoslavia. 

(2)  When  discharged,  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  all  benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill — al- 
though to  be  eligible  for  unemployment 
compensation,  you  would  have  to  live  in 
the  U.  S.,  its  territories  or  possessions  or 
the  District  of  Columbia. — Ed. 


Draft  Status 

Sir  : When  I get  discharged  I under- 
stand I have  to  report  back  to  my  local 
draft  board.  What  will  happen  to  me 
then? — W.  B.  T.,  PhoM2c,  usnr. 

• Enlisted  men  who  are  discharged  or 
officers  whose  resignations  are  accepted  re- 
ceive a copy  of  their  separation  notice 
which  is  to  be  taken  by  hand  to  their  own 
or  to  a more  convenient  Selective  Service 
board  within  10  days  after  separation.  At 
that  time,  all  honorably  separated  regis- 
trants are  reclassified  I-C  (Discharged), 
indicating  they  have  completed  their  ser- 
vice to  their  country.  They  can  be  called 
back  into  service  only  upon  specific  order 
of  State  Selective  Service  directors. 

All  personnel  separated  under  other  than 
honorable  conditions  are  classified  as  un- 
available and  unfit  for  further  service. 
They  can  be  reinducted  only  upon  waiver 
by  the  armed  services. 

Officers  or  men  ivlio  are  retired  or  placed 
on  inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
Fleet  Reserve  are  not  required  to  report  to 
their  local  boards,  since  they  are  members 
of  the  Navy  in  an  inactive  duty  status  and 
are  subject  to  recall  to  active  duty.  How- 
ever, they  are  entitled  to  the  employment 
assistance  and  other  services  performed  by 
draft  boards  for  veterans. — Ed. 


Gl  Benefits  for  V-12s 

Sir:  We  are  members  of  V-12  (NROTC) 

who  enlisted  in  the  Navy  27  Apr  1944  and 
reported  here  for  active  duty  1 July  1944. 
If  we  are  separated  from  the  program  and 
sign  up  for  a two  year  enlistment,  will 
we  be  covered  completely  by  the  G.I.  Bill 
of  Rights  upon  discharge? — E.  B.,  J.  C., 
F.  F.  C.,  AS,  V-12,  usnr. 

Sir  : Eight  hundred  V-12s  and  NROTCs 
here  are  in  a stew  about  the  possibility 
that  the  naval  officer  training  program 
will  be  returned  to  a peacetime  basis  soon, 
releasing  many  of  us  to  inactive  duty, 
rather  than  being  discharged.  We  need 
answers  to  the  following  questions  so  we 
can  calm  down  and  continue  our  studies : 
On  inactive  duty,  could  we  continue  our 
education  under  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights? 
Would  we  be  entitled  to  mustering-out 
payments?  When  would  we  get  the  mus- 
tering-out  pay? — M.L.,  AS(NROTC),  usnr. 

• Veterans  Administration,  not  the  Navy 
administers  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  but  we 
can  tell  you  that  release  from  active  ser- 
vice, not  discharge,  is  the  general  quali- 
fication for  G.I.  benefits.  You  would  be 
eligible  not  only  for  G.I.  benefits,  but  also 
for  mustering-out  payments,  if  in  addition 
to  V-12  or  NROTC  service  you  also  have 
had  90  or  more  days  of  general  service 
either  preceding  or  following  time  in  V-12 
or  NROTC.  These  rights  would  be  obtain- 
able when  active  duty  ends. — Ed. 

USS  Kentucky 

Sir  : When  is  the  battleship  Kentucky 
due  to  be  commissioned? — H.  W.  W.,  CY, 
USN. 

• The  Uss  Kentucky  (BB  66),  now  being 
built  in  Norfolk,  is  scheduled  to  be  placed 
in  commission  on  23  Sept  191/6. — Ed. 

AU  HANDS 


Maximum  Age  of  Officers  Transferring  to  Regular  Navy 


(Enter  table  with  rank 

and  date 

of  rank 

held  on  1 Oct 

1945. 

Applicant  must  NOT  have 

attained 

the  age 

shown 

on  1 Jan  1945.) 

Medical, 

Chap- 

Civil 

Dental  Supply 

lain  Engineer 

Rank 

Date  of  Rank 

Line 

EDO 

Corps 

Corps 

Corps 

Corps 

Lt.  Cdr. 

9/  8/39-  2/29/44 

35 

37 

40 

37 

42 

38 

Lt.  Cdr. 

3/  1/44-  3/14/44 

34 

36 

39 

36 

41 

37 

Lt.  Cdr. 

3/15/44  10/16/44 

33 

35 

38 

3 5 

40 

36 

Lt.  Cdr. 

10/17/44  7/19/45 

32 

34 

37 

34 

39 

35 

Lt.  Cdr. 

7/20/45  10/  1/45 

31 

33 

36 

33 

38 

34 

I ,ieut.  . . 

9/  8/39  6/30/44 

31 

33 

36 

33 

38 

34 

Lieut. 

7/  1/44-10/  1/45 

30 

32 

35 

32 

37 

33 

Lt.(jg)  . 

9/  8/39-  8/31/44 

30 

32 

35 

32 

37 

33 

Lt.  (jg)  . 

9/  1/44-10/  1/45 

29 

31 

34 

31 

36 

32 

Lnsign  . 

9/  8/39-  6/  6/41 

29 

31  * 

— 

31 

— 

31* 

Lnsign  . 

6/  7/44-  6/  5/45 

28 

30* 

— 

30 

— 

30* 

Ensign  . 

6/  6/45-10/  1/45 

27 

29* 

— 

30 

— 

30* 

* If  legislation  is  enacted  which  will  permit  appointment  as  ensigns  for  EDO 
and  the  Civil  Engineering  Corps,  the  ages  stated  will  apply.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  provision  for  appointment  as  ensign  in  these  categories. 
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Sunk  and  Unsunk 

Sir  : The  officers  and  men  of  this  ship. 
YMS  74,  were  very  surprised  to  read  in 
ALL  Hands,  November  1945.  that  our  ship 
had  been  lost  in  minesweeping'  operations 
off  Greece.  This  is  to  inform  you  that  we 
are  far  from  lost.  In  fact,  We’re  on  our 
way  "outv  now  to  add  more  mines  to  our 
score  (219). — O.  S.,  Ens. 

• YMS  7-',,  currying  on  in  the  Pacific,  will 
he  relieved  to  leant  that  BuShips  agrees 
she’s  very  much  afloat.  However,  the  ship 
which  did  go  down  in  Saronicos  Gulf, 
Greece,  ivas  a YMS  71,  too,  built  ivith  lend- 
lease  funds  as  BY  MS  71,  for  lease  to 
the  British,  returned,  then  leased  to  the 
Greeks. — Ed. 

Appeal  from  BCD 

Sir  : I’m  a PAL,  at  a naval  hospital, 
awaiting-  a BCD  resulting  from  an  SCM.  I 
have  heard  that  a man  discharged  under 
dishonorable  conditions  has  a chance  to 
appeal  for  an  honorable  discharge  or  a 
discharge  under  honorable  conditions  as  a 
civilian.  (1)  Is  this  true?  (2)  How  would 
the  appeal  be  made? — J.  S.  W.,  Sic,  usnr. 

• (1)  Yes.  (2)  Any  person  discharged 
from  the  Navy  except  when  discharged  by 
sentence  of  a GCM  is  eligible  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  apply  by  letter,  in 
person  or  by  counsel  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Board  of  Review  of  Discharges 
and  Dismissals J , Navy  Dept.,  Washington 
23,  D.  C.,  for  a review  of  his  discharge. — 
Ed. 

For  Present  Uniform 

Sir  : Scuttlebutt  has  reached  our  ears 
that  a change  of  uniforms  will  be  made 
soon.  Whose  idea  is  this,  anyway?  A re- 
cent issue  of  Life  stated  that  in  a census 
taken  on  shore  bases  9 out  of  10  men  voted 
for  a change.  What  about  the  sailor  in  this 
man’s  Navy?  Or  don't  we  have  sailors  in 
the  Navy  any  more? 

We  grant  you  that  those  beach  lizzards 
might  want  to  look  like  a prissy  bunch,  but 
we  don’t.  Furthermore,  we  don’t  have  the 
facilities  to  do  so.  Can't  you  picture  a 
starched  shirt  rolled  up  in  a seabag,  or 
crammed  into  a locker? 

Nine  out  of  10  men  of  the  regulars  or 
reserves  aboard  this  ship  joined  the  Navy 
because  of  the  uniform.  If  they  wanted  to 
look  like  a soldier,  a Marine,  or  possibly  a 
Wave,  they  would  have  joined  another 
branch  of  the  service. 

Change  the  uniform,  gentlemen,  and  you 
won’t  have  a sailor. — Three  GMs  and  an 
Sic. 

Sir:  For  some  time  I’ve  been  reading 

articles  denouncing  the  present  uniform, 
and  it  has  me  so  nervous  I’m  going  to  the 
extreme  of  writing  to  defend  it.  I’m  will- 
ing to  gamble  that  the  majority  of  gripes 
come  from  shore-Vound  men,  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  Men  stationed  on  the  beach  make 
more  liberty  than  men  of  the  fleet  and  con- 
sequently see  more  of  the  uniform  (fa- 
miliarity breeds  contempt).  (2)  Through 
the  medium  of  a self-conducted  poll  aboard 
our  destroyer,  I found  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  crew  favors  no  change  in 
uniform — unless  it  is  to  authorize  the  wear- 
ing of  “tailor-mades.” 

What  do  you  say,  you  sailors  who  want 
to  keep  the  uniform  that  really  distin- 
guishes you  as  sailors?  Speak  up  before 
they  sneak  one  over  on  us. — B.  P.  Y.,  TM3c, 
and  40  shipmates. 

And  On  the  Other  Hand 

Sir  : As  an  inducement  for  men  to  re- 
main in  or  join  the  regular  Navy.,  I think 
more  facts  should  be  published  about  the 
proposed  new  uniform.  No  promises  need 
to  be  made,  but  I think  it  would  help  the 
men  if  a picture  of  the  proposed  uniform 
which  has  gone  to  the  various  commands 
was  given  general  distribution. 

A poll  was  taken  here  on  the  main  rea- 
sons men  are  enlisting  in  the  regular  Navy, 
and  the  prospect  of  a new  uniform  was  one 
of  the  main  items  helping  to  make  up  the 
men’s  minds.  Everybody  is  glad  to  hear 
that  those  who  follow  us  in  the  Navy  will 
not  have  to  look  liRe  monkeys  as  we  feel 
we  do  now. — J.  H.,  Y3e,  usnr. 

Sir  : The  observation  has  been  made  that 
the  bluejacket  does  not  present  the  snappy, 
quiet,  dignified  appearance  in  public  that 
members  of  the  other  armed  services  do. 
In  my  judgment,  a tendency  toward  swag- 
ger, careless  manner  and  raised  voices  is 
due  to  an  unconscious  attempt  to  compen- 
sate for  appearance. 

The  Navy  needs  to  give  a man  garb  that 
will  make  him  pull  his  chin  up,  throw  his 
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Shoulders  back,  quicken  his  step,  salute 
eagerly — in  short,  make  him  proud.  The 
present  uniform  does  not  do  this.  Full  of 
tradition — surely  ! But  the  man  inside  made 
that,  not  the  uniform.  T*he  garments  are 
cute  on  small  children.  They  are  funny- 
looking on  an  adult. 

If  the  enlisted  man’s  clothes  constituted 
a good  uniform,  we  officers  would  have  pat- 
terned our  new  blue  uniform  after  it,  in- 
stead of  after  the  uinform  of  a chief  petty 
officer.  An  obese  officer  would  cause  no 
more  amusement  in  it  than  does  £ fat 
water  tender.  The  bluejacket  is  ever  con- 
scious that  his  trousers  are  queer  from  top 
to  bottom,  he  is  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his 
collar  is  iust  like  his  little  nephew’s  and 
his  neck  is  bare. 

The  Navy  offers  a career  to  a young  man 
— a profession  which  challenges  the  mind. 
The  Navy  gets  good  people,  even  the  ladies 
are  conscious  of  this.  But  a young  man 


doesn’t  like  to  compete  for  his  lady  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  The  Navy  requires  more, 
gives  more  and  gets  better  personnel  than 
any  large  organization  1 have  ever  ob- 
served. In  furtherance  of  this  fact,  we 
should  give  our  personnel  the  best  public 
appearance. 

We  would  suggest  trousers,  shirt  and  tie, 
coat  (or  jacket)  and  a neat,  pliable,  stream- 
lined military  cap.  A reasonably-priced, 
soft,  warm  overcoat  also  is  needed  to  re- 
place the  present  expensive,  stiff,  heavy 
and  warmth-lacking  coat.  With  modern 
cloth  to  select  from,  I believe  stowage  space, 
laundry  and  cleaning  would  not  be  prob- 
lems of  any  considerable  magnitude  with  a 
modern  uniform. — C.  E.  C.,  Capt.,  USN 
(Ret.). 

• Plans  for  submitting  neiv  uniform  de- 
signs to  fleet  commands,  as  reported  in  All 
Hands  in  November,  are  going  forward. — 
Ed. 


ITS  READERS  SIZE  UP  ALL  HANDS 


WHILE  DISTRIBUTION  of  All 
Hands  magazine  is  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  publication  re- 
ceived by  naval  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  Pacific  area,  there  are  not  enough 
copies  to  meet  the  demand  of  men 
who  want  to  read  the  magazine,  it 
was  indicated  in  a survey  recently 
completed  by  BuPers.  Some  2,000 
men,  carefully  selected  to  give  a 
cross-section  of  opinion,  filled  in  a 
questionnaire  at  receiving  stations 
throughout  the  Pacific  area,  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  answers  it  appears 
that  one-third  of  the  men  were  able 
to  get  All  Hands  every  month  or 
nearly  every  month.  Forty  percent 
get  the  magazine  only  once  in  a while, 
and  for  about  20  percent  of  the  men 
the  magazine  was  never  available. 

BuPers  policy  has  been  to  provide 
all  ships  and  stations  with  one  copy 
for  every  10  men,  but  it  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  distribu- 
tion difficulties  made  it  impossible  for 
all  who  wanted  to  read  it  every  month 
to  do  so.  This  survey  was  an  attempt 
to  find  out  how  to  meet  the  demand 
for  copies  which  is  not  now  being  met. 

Consideration  has  been  given  to 
selling  the  magazine  in  all  ship’s  ser- 
vice stores  to  supplement  official  dis- 
tribution. The  questionnaire  shows 
that  about  50  percent  of  men  in  the 
Pacific  area  would  buy  All  Hands 
every  month  at  15  cents  a copy,  16 
percent  would  buy  it  nearly  every 
month,  and  20  percent  would  buy  it 
once  in  a while.  All  Hands  was 
sold  at  15  cents  a copy  in  ship’s 
stores  which  used  the  magazine  pack- 
age sale  plan. 

When  asked  how  the  present  sys- 
tem could  be  improved  to  assure  that 
all  hands  could  get  All  Hands  every 
month,  the  following  points  were 
made : 

• Many  officers  apparently  do  not 
pass  their  copies  on  at  all,  or  not  until 
the  copies  are  very  old. 

• The  magazine  is  not  distributed 
in  sufficient  numbers  in  places  where 
enlisted  men  can  read  them,  such  as 
in  libraries,  crews  quarters,  mess 
halls,  Red  Cross  centers,  MAA  shacks, 
and  similar  places. 

• In  too  many  instances  the  maga- 
zines are  not  distributed  through  per- 
sonnel channels  which  are  sufficiently 
close  to  the  enlisted  man,  that  is, 
through  chaplains,  welfare  officers, 
division  officers,  yeomen,  and  MAA’s. 


• Too  many  copies  get  stopped  per- 
manently in  offices,  in  the  hands  of 
yeomen  and  others  who  work  in  offices. 

The  survey  indicated  that  possibili- 
ties for  improvement  might  lay  in  the 
following  steps: 

• Route  sufficient  copies  directly  to 
officers  to  satisfy  the  officer  demand 
for  All  Hands. 

• Route  copies  directly  to  enlisted 
men  or  through  channels  which  could 
be  relied  upon  to  do  a conscientious 
job  of  internal  distribution. 

• Sell  All  Hands  in  all  ship’s 
stores. 

• Advertise  more  extensively  that 
All  Hands  is  available  through  sub- 
scription. 

Distribution  of  All  Hands  appears 
to  be  generally  better  on  large  com- 
batant ships  and  worse  on  landing 
craft  than  elsewhere.  Distribution 
at  shore  stations  is  about  the  same  as 
afloat. 

The  survey  also  reveals  that  copies 
of  All  Hands  generally  arrived  too 
late.  One-fifth  of  the  men  reported 
getting  the  magazine  on  time,  nearly 
one-half  indicated  that  they  did  not 
get  copies  as  soon  as  they  should  have. 
It  is  observed  in  passing  that  much  of 
the  reason  for  delay  has  disappeared 
with  the  end  of  combat  operations,  so 
more  speedy  distribution  may  nor- 
mally be  expected. 

Files  of  back  copies  of  All  Hands 
ware  reported  available  to  one-quar- 
ter of  the  men,  definitely  not  available 
to  another  quarter,  and  one-half  of 
the  men  questioned  did  not  know 
whether  back  issues  were  available 
or  not. 

Figures  obtained  in  this  survey 
suggest  that  the  number  of  men  who 
read  All  Hands  is  higher  than  for 
any  other  magazine  available  in  the 
Pacific,  and  that  the  desire  for  addi- 
tional copies  of  All  Hands  is  greater 
than  the  desire  for  any  other  maga- 
zine. Interest  in  any  magazine  in  the 
Pacific  appears  to  vary  with  the 
availability  of  copies  of  that  maga- 
zine ; however,  more  men  indicated  a 
willingness  to  buy  All  Hands  regu- 
larly than  indicated  a primary  inter- 
est in  any  other  single  magazine. 

BuPers  is  continuing  to  study  this 
problem,  and'  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
survey  may  be  the  means  of  solving 
some  of  the  distribution  problems  now 
limiting  the  availability  of  All 
Hands  magazine  to  all  hands. 
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:no,  succeeding  Fleet  Admiral  King,  is  Fleet  Admiral 
(left).  Upper  right:  New  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
out  East  River  during  readiness  period.  Right  center: 
ia  arrives  at  Philadelphia  after  active  war  career.  Lower 
Soldiers  at  Naples  file  aboard  carrier  Lake  Champlain. 
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SHIFT  MADE  IN  HIGH  COMMAND 
. . . PRESIDENT  BACKS  MERGER 

PERIOD  21  NOVEMBER  THROUGH  20  DECEMBER 


Return  to  Normalcy 

Things  really  were  getting  back  to 
normal  as  1945  came  to  a close,  e.g., 
Tommy  Manville  got  married  again, 
declaring,  as  usual,  that  he  intends 
this,  his  eighth  marriage,  to  be  his 
last.  And  the  new  bride  of  the  asbes- 
tos fortune  heir,  Hobo  News  columnist 
Georgina  Campbell,  as  normally  ex- 
pected of  Manville  wives,  affirmed: 
“I’m  sure  it  will  be.” 

There  were  other  signs  of  the  re- 
turn to  normalcy,  too.  The  first  peace- 
time Christmas  in  five  years  was  a 
civilian  Christmas  for  millions  of  for- 
mer Army  and  Navy  personnel  (see 
(p.  62).  And  even  those  service 
people  still  to  be  demobilized  took  part 
in  Yuletime  festivities,  unrestricted 
by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Most  naval 
personnel  in  the  Pacific  had  Yule  par- 
ties replete  with  turkey  and  all  the 
trimmings,  Christmas  trees  (1,800 
were  shipped  to  them  in  October) , im- 
provised Santa  Clauses  and  gifts. 
Brightening  the  parties  were  recorded 
carols  rushed  to  ships  and  stations, 
special  broadcasts  including  an  AFRS 
“Command  Performance”  on  which 
President  Truman  and  a host  of  stage, 
radio  and  screen  personalities  ap- 
peared, and  many  “home  talent” 
shows.  And  for  the  home  touch,  un- 
restricted holiday  telegraphic  mes- 
sages between  overseas  personnel  and 
the  homefront  were  permitted  for  the 
first  time  since  1940. 

Into  Philadelphia  harbor  steamed 
the  veteran  battleships  Tennessee  and 
California  (see  p.  49)  after  a 15,000- 
mile  trip  from  Tokyo.  The  former 
damaged  and  the  latter  sunk  in  the 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  two 
old  sluggers  came  triumphantly  home 
to  a country  still  hotly  debating  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  war’s  great  ini- 
tial disaster  (see  p.  47). 

On  the  homefront,  many  Americans 
saw  still  another  sign  of  a return  to 


normalcy  in  the  return  of  strikes 
which  beset  principally  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

Although  the  closing  weeks  of  1945 
were  filled  with  indications  of  a re- 
turn to  normal  there  were  plenty  of 
instances  of  change  and  proposals  of 
change,  especially  where  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  concerned.  The  Navy 
got  “new  bosses”  (see  p.  43),  joined 
with  the  Army  to  fight  for  universal 
military  training,  split  with  the  War 
Department  on  the  proposal  for  mer- 
ger (see  below  and  p.  2),  lost  to  the 
Army  on  the  gridiron  (see  p.  53). 

For  Unified  Defense 

Admitting  that  unification  would  be 
“a  long  term  job  fraught  with  many 
complications  and  difficulties,”  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  stepped  into  the 
bitter  controversy  over  proposals  to 
merge  the  Army  and  Navy  by  urging 
Congress  to  combine  sea,  land  and  air 
forces  under  a single  Department  of 
National  Defense. 

Thus,  as  had  been  expected,  the 
President  threw  his  weight  behind 
the  basic  proposals  of  the  War  De- 
partment, bringing  to  a head  a 
months-long  inter  - service  debate 
marked  by  a running  exchange  of 
opinion,  proposals  and  counter-propo- 
sals. The  Army  had  been  the  main 
proponent  of  unification;  the  Navy  the 
main  opposition. 

Declaring  “One  of  the  lessons  which 
have  most  clearly  come  from  the  costly 
and  dangerous  experience  of  this  war 
is  that  there  must  be  unified  direction 
of  land,  sea  and  air  forces  at  home 
as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world,”  the  President  urged  that  the 
services  be  unified  under  a plan  pro- 
viding: 

• A single  Department  of  National 
Defense  headed  by  a civilian  of  Cab- 
inet rank  who  would  be  assisted  by  a 
civilian  Under  Secretary  and  several 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

NAVY  DIVERS  help  find  school  bus  in  Lake  Chelan  in  Washington.  Bus  struck 
rock,  plunged  into  210  feet  of  water.  Driver,  15  children  drowned;  6 escaped. 


assistant  secretaries  (one  for  each  of 
three  forces — Army,  Navy  and  Air — 
as  well  as  others  available  for  assign- 
ment as  “the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine”) . 

• Coequality  for  Army,  Navy  and 
Air,  each  under  its  assistant  secretary. 
The  Navy  would  retain  its  “carrier, 
ship  and  water-based  aviation,”  and 
the  Marine  Corps  likewise  would  re- 
main under  the  sea  arm. 

• “Central  coordinating  and  service 
organizations”  would  be  established 
wherever  feasible  to  harmonize  such 
operations  as  procurement  and  supply. 

• The  military  command  would  be 
headed  by  a Chief  of  Staff  of  the  De- 
partment, with  a commander  for  each 
of  the  three  coordinate  forces. 

• The  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  three 
commanders  would  “constitute  an  ad- 
visory body  to  the  Secretary  of  Na- 

j tional  Defense  and  the  President,” 
but,  the  President  added,  “There 
should  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  and  other  civilian 
authorities  from  communicating  with 
the  commanders  of  any  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Department  on  such 
vital  defense  matters  as  basic  military 
strategy  and  policy  and  the  division 
of  the  budget.” 

j As  to  who  would  be  Chief  of  Staff, 

the  President  declared  it  would  be 
wise  to  rotate  the  post  amoqg  the 
several  services  “whenever  practicable 
and  advisable,  at  least  during  the  pe- 
riod of  evolution  of  the  new  unified 
Department.” 

As  expected,  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
| dent’s  message  was  divided  in  Con- 
gress. Senator  Lester  Hill  (D.,  Ala.), 
author  of  a merger  bill,  declared  the 
“message  states  the  need  in  unanswer- 
able logic.”  Representative  Jennings 
Randolph  (D.,  W.  Va.),  also  an  author 
of  a merger  bill,  said  the  “country  is 
solidly  behind  the  proposal.” 

Gn  the  other  hand,  Representative 
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Carl  Vinson,  (D.,  Ga.),  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  com- 
mented that  “the  very  phraseology  of 
the  scheme  smacks  of  the  Germany  of 
the  Kaiser  and  of  Hitler,  of  Japanese 
militarism,”  adding  that  the  plan 
“would  sink  the  Navy.”  Other  Navy 
spokesmen  were  quoted  as  declaring 
that  the  House  is  against  merger, 
pointing  out  that  Representative  An- 
drew J.  May  (D.,  Ky.),  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  had 
earlier  joined  Vinson  in  submitting  a 
bill  for  setting  up  a separate  Depart- 
ment of  Air  Forces,  leaving  the  Army 
and  Navy  as  separate  units. 

The  Navy’s  official  reaction  was  not 
immediately  forthcoming,  but  the 
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ONE  MILLIONTH  Pacific  veteran  to 
return  home  gets  "boosting"  wel- 
come. He's  James  C,  Yassalo,  CM2c. 


Navy  Department,  “in  view  of  the 
President’s  message,”  promptly  or- 
dered officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  “to  refrain  from  opposition 
thereto  in  their  public  utterances  and 
except  when  called  as  witnesses  before 
committees  of  Congress.” 

The  President’s  message  combined 
the  request  for  unification  with  a plea 
for  universal  military  training  as  an 
essential  step  in  “a  continuous  pro- 
gram for  our  future  safety  and  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.” 
This  recommendation  aroused  little  de- 
bate. On  universal  training  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  agreed.  They  wanted 
it — and  apparently  so  did  many  other 
Americans. 

Six  shiploads  of  approximately 
50,000  tons  of  surplus  supplies  were 
to  be  shipped  to  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission  in  China  for 
disposition  in  accordance  with  the 
Surplus  War  Property  Act. 

Hospital  buildings  and  hospital 
equipment  and  supplies  from  the  South 
Pacific  filled  two  of  the  six  ships. 
Cargoes  of  the  other  four  include 
food,  clothing,  general  stores,  automo- 
tive and  general  construction  equip- 
ment and  repair  facilities. 

Skipper  Convicted 

Capt.  Charles  B.  McVay  III,  TJSN, 
was  convicted  by  a general  court  mar- 
tial of  negligence  in  the  sinking  of  the 
heavy  cruiser  Indianapolis  on  30  July 
in  the  Philippine  Sea.  The  sinking  cost 
880  lives,  the  greatest  naval  disaster 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  negligence  charge  was  based  on 
the  captain’s  admitted  failure  to 
maintain  a zig-zag  course  in  subma- 
rine-hazardous waters.  Captain  Mc- 
Vay was  acquitted  on  a second  charge 
of  inefficiency,  in  which  is  was  alleged 
that  he  failed  to  give  a timelv  abandon 
ship  order  although  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  the  ship  was  badly  dam- 
aged and  in  sinking  condition.  The 
sentence  of  the  coui’t  was  not  revealed, 
pending  a review  by  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General. 

The  Indianapolis , traditional  flag- 
ship of  the  Third  Fleet,  had  delivered 
parts  of  atomic  bombs  to  Guam  and 
was  friaking  a lone  night  run  to  Leyte 
when  she  was  struck.  Torpedo  explo- 
sions rent  the  ship,  and  she  sank  in 
15  minutes. 

Honolulu  and  Tokyo  are  1,229 
nautical  miles  and  9 hours  closer  to- 
gether on  a new  air  route  established 
by  NATS. 

Elapsed  flight  time  on  the  new  route 
via  Midway  and  Marcus  Islands _ is 
20  hours  as  compared  with  a flying 
time  of  about  29  hours  on  the  old  route 
via  Johnston  Island,  Kwajalein,  Guam 
and  Iwo  Jima.  The  new  route  covers 
3,720  nautical  miles.  Under  favorable 
flying  conditions,  planes  can  travel 
from  NAB,  Oakland,  Calif.,  to  Tokyo 
in  approximately  31  hours  elapsed 
flight  time. 

The  Army  too  has  been  cutting  up 
in  the  matter  of  flight  distances  and 
time.  A B-29  on  20  November  set  a 
new  world’s  non-stop,  non-refueling^ 
distance  record  of  8,198  miles  in  a 
flight  from  Guam  to  Washington. 

AU  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

WORLD'S  MIGHTIEST  warship  is  the  huge  Midway,  first  of  a new  class  of 
giant  aircraft  carriers.  Midway  took  her  shakedown  cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 


The  New  Bosses 

The  5-star  flag  fluttered  down  from 
the  rigging.  A little  later  the  “side- 
boys” — 4 rear  admirals  and  4 commo- 
dores— took  their  places  at  the  gang- 
way. Down  the  gold-braided  passage- 
way and  off  the  submarine  walked 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
TJSN. 

The  Navy’s  new  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations was  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton and  the  new  assignment,  having- 
just  turned  over  command  of  the  Pa- 
cific fleet  to  his  chief  of  staff,  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruance,  USN. 

He  succeeds  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King,  USN,  the  man  who  led  the 
Navy  from  the  dark  days  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  its  position  as  the  world’s 
biggest  and  most  effective  naval  force. 

The  appointment  of  Fleet  Admiral 
Nimitz  to  be  CNO  was  announced  by 
President  Truman,  who  at  the  same 
time  announced  that  General  of  the 
Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  would 
replace  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

Both  Admiral  King  and  General 
Marshall  were  past  the  statutory  re- 
tirement age  of  64.  The  former  be- 
came 67  on  23  November,  the  latter  65 
on  31  December.  Admiral  Nimitz  is 
60,  General  Eisenhower  55. 

The  retirement  of  Admiral  King 
brought  to  an  end  a naval  career  ex- 
tending over  nearly  a half  century  and 
included  action  in  three  wars. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  to  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1897,  Admiral  King 
served  as  a naval  cadet  aboard  the  uss 
San  Francisco  during  the  Spanish 
American  War.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Academy  in  1901,  standing 
fourth  in  his  class  of  67.  In  meeting 
the  requirement  of  two  years  duty 
afloat  then  required  for  commissioning, 
he  served  on  3 vessels — the  uss  Eagle, 
a converted  gunboat,  the  USS  Cincin- 
nati and  the  uss  Illinois,  flagship  of 
the  European  Squadron.  After  addi- 
tional duty  aboard  the  uss  Solace  and 


the  USS  Alabama,  Admiral  King,  then 
a lieutenant,  returned  to  the  Naval 
Academy  for  three  years. 

His  next  assignment  was  to  the  staff 
of  Rear  Admiral  Hugo  Osterhaus, 
Commander,  Second  Division,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  This  was  terminated  in  1910 
upon  his  assignment  to  the  USS  New 
Hampshire  first  as  assistant  to  the 
senior  engineer  officer  and  later  as 
senior  engineer  officer.  After  the  New 
Hampshire  assignment,  Admiral  King 
returned  to  Admiral  Osterhaus’  staff 
as  aide  and  flag  secretary.  Admiral 
Osterhaus  at  that  time  was  CincLant. 

In  December  1915,  after  a brief  re- 
turn to  the  Academy  and  a tour  of  de- 
stroyer duty,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Ad- 
miral Henry  T.  Mayo,  first  as  aide  and 


squadron  engineer  officer  in  the  uss 
Arkansas  and  later  as  aide  to  Admiral 
Mayo  when  the  latter  became  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet. 
Admiral  King  became  assistant  chief 
of  staff  to  Admiral  Mayo  in  October 
1916  and  for  service  in  that  capacity 
was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross. 

After  World  War  I,  during  which 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander and  temporarily  captain,  Ad- 
miral King  returned  to  the  Academy 
as  head  of  the  Postgraduate  Depart- 
ment until  July  1921  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  uss  Bridge.  Then,  pro- 
moted to  the  permanent  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  began  several  years  duty  with 
the  submarine  forces,  first  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander,  Submarine  Flo- 
tillas, Atlantic  Fleet,  then  as  ComSub- 
Divll  and  later  additionally  as  Com- 
SubDiv3.  For  nearly  three  years,  from 
September  1923  to  July  1926,  he  com- 
manded the  submarine  base  at  New 
London,  Conn. 

On  July  28,  1926,  Admiral  King  be- 
gan his  close  association  with  aircraft- 
equipped  ships.  First  such  assignment 
was  as  skipper  of  the  airplane  tender 
Wright  with  additional  duty  as  senior 
aide  on  the  staff  of  the  Commander, 
Aircraft  Squadrons,  Scouting  Fleet. 

Early  in  1927  Admiral  King  went 
to  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  qualified  as  a naval 
aviator.  He  then  reioined  the  Wright 
as  commanding  officer  remaining  in 
that  post  until  called  to  command  sal- 
vage operations  to  raise  the  uss  S-4 
which  was  sunk  off  Provincetown, 
Mass.,  in  December  1927. 

After  duty  as  ComAirRonScoFlt,  in 
1928,  Admiral  King  reported  to  Wash- 
ington where  he  was  made  assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.' 
Then,  in  April  1929,  he  assumed  com- 
mand of  nas  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  later 
the  USS  Lexington. 

After  completing  the  senior  course 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  Admiral 
King  was  made  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
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ADMIRAL  KING  AWARDED  THIRD  DSM 


Just  before  completing  his  duties 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Fleet 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  received  the 
gold  star  in  lieu  of  a third  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  Admiral 
King  was  presented  the  award  by 
the  President  during  a colorful  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  before 
leaders  of  Congress,  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  retiring 
CNO’s  list  of  decorations  and  awards, 
which  number  22,  was  awarded  “for 
exceptionally  meritorious  service  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  a duty  of  great  responsibility  as 
Cominch  from  20  Dec  1941,  and  con- 
currently as  CNO  from  18  Mar  1942 
to  10  Oct  1945. 

During  the  periods  mentioned  in 
the  citation,  Admiral  King,  in  his 
dual  capacity,  exercised  complete 
military  control  of  the  naval  forces 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  and  directed  all  ac- 


tivities of  these  forces  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Army  and  our 
Allies  to  bring  victory  to  the  U.S. 

As  the  U.S.  naval  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  coordinated 
the  naval  strength  of  this  country 
with  all  agencies  of  the  U.S.  and  of 
the  Allied  nations.  His  was  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  of  command 
and  direction  of  the  greatest  naval 
force  the  world  has  ever  seen  and 
the  simultaneous  expansion  of  all 
naval  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  fulfilled  this  respon- 
sibility with  exceptional  vision,  driv- 
ing energy  and  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  duty,  the  citation  stated. 

“Analyzing  with  astute  military 
acumen  the  multiple  complexity  of 
large-scale  combined  operations  and 
amphibious  warfare,  Admiral  King 
exercised  a guiding  influence  in  the 
formation  of  all  operational  and  lo- 
gistic plans  and  achieved  complete 
coordination  between  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  all  Allied  military  and  naval 
forces,”  the  citation  added. 
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FLEET  ADMIRAL  William  F.  Halsey 
retired  22  November,  ending  45-year 
brilliant  career  as  leader  in  Navy. 

Aeronautics,  serving  until  June  1936 
following  which  he  had  a succession  of 
commands  of  aircraft  forces. 

In  August  1939,  with  the  permanent 
rank  of  rear  admiral,  he  reported  for 
duty  on  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy 
following  which  he  returned  to  sea  as 
Commander,  Patrol  Force,  U.S.  Fleet. 

In  February  1941  when  war  was 
flaring  in  Europe,  Admiral  King  was 
appointed  CincLant.  It  was  from  this 
duty  that  he  was  brought  to  serve  the 
Nation  as  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Fleet,  taking  over  the  duties  20  Dec 
1941.  When  Cincus  became  Cominch 
and  the  duties  were  combined  with 
those  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
President  Roosevelt,  with  Senate  aD- 
proval,  on  18  March  1942  placed  the 
dual  job  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  King. 

Admiral  Nimitz’  Navy  career  began 
in  1901  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Academy  from  the  12th  Congressional 
district  of  Texas.  Graduating  seventh 
in  his  class  in  1905,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  USS  Ohio  for  the  two  years  of  duty 
afloat  required  for  commissioning. 
Later  he  was  transferred  to  the  Bal- 
timore, on  which  he  was  commissioned 
ensign.  Before  leaving  the  Asiatic 
Station  he  served  on  the  Panay,  the 
Decatur  and  the  Denver. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in 
the  Ranger  late  in  1908,  he  reported 
for  instruction  in  the  1st  Submarine 
Flotilla  and  took  command  of  that  flo- 
tilla in  January  1909  with  additional 
duty  as  skipper  of  the  uss  Plunger, 
i first  of  a succession  of  submarine  com- 
mands. 

I After  commanding  the  Atlantic  Sub- 
marine Flotilla  for  more  than  a year, 

• t Admiral  Nimitz  was  ordered  in  March 
I 1913  to  duty  in  connection  with  the 
i building  of  Diesel  engines  in  the  tanker 
USS  Maumee.  In  this  connection  he 
studied  engine  construction  at  Diesel 
plants  in  Germany  and  Belgium,  re- 
turning to  the  Maumee  during  the  final 
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stages  of  construction.  When  it  was 
commissioned  in  1916  he  became  her 
executive  officer  and  engineer  officer. 

In  August  1917,  as  a lieutenant  com- 
mander, he  became  aide  on  the  staff  of 
ConSubForLant,  and  after  promotion 
to  commander  was  appointed  chief  of 
staff  to  the  submarine  force  comman- 
der. 

Ordered  to  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber 1918,  Admiral  Nimitz  first  served 
in  the  office  of  CNO,  then  as  senior 
member  on  the  Board  of  Submarine 
Design. 

Returning  to  sea  in  May  1919  as 
executive  officer  of  the  uss  South  Caro- 
lina he  then  took  command  of  the  USS 
Chicago  and  additionally  SubDivl4. 
Returning  to  the  States  aboard  the  uss 
Argonne  he  attended  the  Naval  War 
College  in  1922-23  and  then  became 
aide  and  assistant  chief  of  staff  to  the 
Commander,  Battle  Fleet,  and  Cinc- 
Lant. 

Admiral  Nimitz  installed  one  of  the 
first  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  units  established,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1926. 

Admiral  Nimitz  commanded  the  USS 
Augusta  when  that  ship  became  flag- 
ship of  the  Asiatic  Fleet  in  1933.  For 
three  years,  beginning  in  April  1935 
he  served  as  assistant  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation. 

The  Texan  became  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Navigation  in  June  1939  and 
was  serving  in  that  capacity  when  the 
Japs  struck  Pearl  Harbor.  On  17  De- 
cember 1941,  he  was  ordered  to  duty 
as  CincPac  with  the  rank  of  full  ad- 
miral. 

When  he  took  over  as  CincPac,  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  took  command  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  in  ceremonies  held  on  the 
deck  of  the  submarine  Grayling  which 
lay  in  Pearl  Harbor  amid  the  wreck- 
age of  a great  segment  of  the  fleet  he 
was  to  command.  Nearly  four  years 
later,  again  significantly  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor aboard  a submarine,  he  ended  his 
duty  as  CincPac. 

Admiral  Nimitz’s  successor  as  Cinc- 
Pac, Admiral  Spruance,  knows  Pacific 
Fleet  operations  from  duty  in  various 
capacities  during  the  war,  especially 
as  Deputy  CincPac  and  CincPoa. 

Admiral  Spruance,  a native  of  Balti- 
more, was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  from  Indiana  in  1903  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1907. 
After  a series  of  assignments  on  nearly 
all  types  of  warships,  mostly  battle- 
ships, Admiral  Spruance  was  assigned 
in  1921  to  the  Bureau  of  Engineering 
to  aid  in  drawing  up  doctrine  for  air- 
craft in  connection  with  fleet  fire  con- 
trol. After  a tour  of  duty  from  1924 
to  1926  as  assistant  chief  of  staff,  Com- 
mander, Naval  Forces,  Europe,  he 
completed  the  senior  course  at  the  Na- 
val War  College,  and  then  served  in 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence.  After 
duty  as  executive  officer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  1929  to  1931,  he  returned  to 
the  Naval  War  College  as  a staff  mem- 
ber. 

From  1933  to  1935  he  served  as  chief 
of  staff  and  aide  on  the  staff  of  the 
ComDesScoFor,  and  then  returned  to 
the  staff  of  the  Naval  War  College. 
He  returned  to  the  Mississippi  as  com- 
manding officer  from  1938  to  1940 
when  he  became  commandant  of  the 


10th  Naval  District  ahd  additionally, 
in  the  summer  of  1941,  Commander, 
Caribbean  Naval  Coastal  Frontier. 

In  September  1941,  Admiral  Spru- 
ance was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  to  take 
command  of  CruDiv5  and  after  the 
Jap  struck  Pearl  Harbor  became  a task 
force  commander.  He  became  chief  of 
staff  and  aide  to  Admiral  Nimitz  in 
July  1942  and  was  made  deputy  Cinc- 
Pac in  September  1942. 

In  August  1943  Admiral  Spruance 
took  over  as  Commander,  Central  Pa- 
cific Force,  leading  the  occupation  of 
the  Gilberts,  the  invasion  of  the  Mar- 
shalls and  the  strikes  against  Truk 
and  the  Palaus. 

From  29  Apr  1944  until  Japan  ca- 
pitulated, Admiral  Spruance  com- 
manded the  famed  Fifth  Fleet  which 
was  the  “alter  ego”  of  the  equally 
famous  Third  Fleet  of  Admiral  Wil- 
liam F.  Halsey.  The  two  fleets  were 
alternative  organizational  titles  for 
much  of  the  same  assemblage  of  ships. 
By  this  strategy  first  one,  then  the 
other  fleet  struck  at  the  Japanese.  The 
result:  the  baffled  Jap  was  kept  reel- 
ing under  almost  successive  blows.  It 
was  the  Fifth  Fleet  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  capture  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  Admiral  Snruance  was 
over-all  commander  in  the  operations 
against  the  latter. 


I 
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LINDA  STIRLING  is  wearing  some- 
thing the  designer  calls  a "whistle 
suit."  Do  we  have  to  explain  why? 

ALL  HANDS 


Gates  Mitscher  Ramsey  Towers  Spruance 


THESE  MEN  of  the  Navy  figured  last  month  in  shifts  of  several  top  positions  (see  stories  below) 


Taking  to  the  Air 

Closely  following  on  the  announce- 
ment of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz’  ap- 
pointment as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  the  assignment  of  Admiral 
Spruance  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Fleet,  came  Secretary  of  Navy 
Forrestal’s  disclosure  that  3 of  the 
6 principal  posts  under  the  CNO  and 
fleet  commands  will  be  given  to  naval 
aviators. 

In  the  reorganization,  fleet  com- 
mands will  go  to  Admiral  John  H. 
Towers,  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Fleet,  who  eventually  will  succeed  Ad- 
miral Spruance  as  CincPac,  and  Vice 
Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  former 
commander  of  Task  Force  58  and  now 
deputy  CNO  for  Air,  who  will  become 
commander  of  a reactivated  Eight 
Fleet  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  new  policy  will  result  in  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the 
office  of  the  CNO;  half  of  the  assign- 
ments to  the  six  posts — vice  chief  and 
five  deputies — will  go  to  aviators. 

In  the  CNO  reorganization,  Vice 
Admiral  D.  C.  Ramsey,  an  aviator 
who  is  now  deputy  CincPac,  will 
become  vice  CNO;  an  airman  will  re- 
place Vice  Admiral  Richard  L.  Con- 
olly  as  Assistant  CNO  (Operations), 
and  a third  flier  will  succeed  Admiral 
Mitscher  as  deputy  CNO  for  Air. 

Unaffected  CNO  assignments  are 
t^iose  of  the  deputy  chief  for  naval 
personnel,  Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld;  deputy  chief  for  administration, 
Vice  Admiral  Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  and 
deputy  chief  for  logistics,  Vice  Ad- 
|j  miral  William  S.  Farber. 

f Sampling  the  Reserves 

A scientifically  designed  opinion 
Sampling  test  conducted  by  the  Navy 
Department  among  4,502  Reserve  of- 
ficers indicates  that  about  28,000  on 
active  duty  are  considering  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy.  The  same  poll 
shows  that  of  those  not  desiring  or 
not  interested  in  transferring  only  4.4 
percent  listed  “probable  discrimination 
against  Reserve  officers”  as  a primary 
reason. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  cited  the  results  of  the  poll  in 
a letter  to  a member  of  Congress  who 
had  inquired  about  the  transfer  of 
Reserve  officers  to  the  regular  Navy 
and  the  criticism  of  some  of  the  fee- 
serve  officers  of  the  regular  Navy. 

SecNav  pointed  out  that  the  sam- 
| pling  was  taken  impartially  by  anonv- 
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mous  interviewers  trained  in  scientific 
sampling  and  the  names  of  the  officers 
questioned  were  unknown  to  the  De- 
partment. The  poll  revealed  that  the 
other  95.6  percent  of  the  officers  who 
did  not  intend  to  request  transfer  gave 
as  their  reasons:  “the  lack  of  perma- 
nent home  life”;  “the  occupation,  edu- 
cation and  training  I desire  are  not 
available  in  the  Navy”;  “there  is  an 
insufficient  amount  of  personal  free- 
dom”; “unfavorable  financial  pros- 
pects”, and  other  motives. 

“When  we  consider  that  the  Navy 
expanded  to  some  312,000  Reserve  of- 
ficers, I am  quite  gratified  that  so 
small  a percentage  as  4.4  percent  feel 
disgruntled  over  their  naval  service,” 
the  Secretary  wrote. 

Demobilization  is  under  way  for 
the  8,000  binoculars  borrowed  for  the 
Fleet  from  civilians  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Approximately  4,000  have 
been  “discharged”  and  the  remainder 
are  being  civilianized  at  the  rate  of 
100  a week.  Before  their  return  to 
former  owners,  the  binoculars  are  re- 
conditioned in  Navy  optical  shops. 
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SITUATION  well  in  hand — thanks 
to  ex-Marine  Alan  Bloom  who  rigged 
up  this  baby  feeding  gadget.  But 
he  admits  it  won't  burp  the  baby. 


Gates  Resigns 

Besides  the  shifts  in  the  Navy’s 
military  command  (see  above),  there 
were  changes  in  the  civilian  staff. 
After  more  than  four  years  of  service, 
first  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy 
for  Air  and  later  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Navy,  Artemus  L.  Gates  was  to 
leave  the  Navy  Department  31  Decem- 
ber to  return  to  his  New  York  busi- 
ness. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Gates’  resignation 
which  had  been  offered  2 September, 
President  Truman  praised  the  work 
of  the  New  York  banker  and  indus- 
trialist, declaring,  “You  have  earned 
the  thanks  of  your  fellow  citizens  for 
your  splendid  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.” 

Mr.  Gates  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Air  from  5 Sept  1941  until 
sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary  on  3 July 
1945. 

Concerning  Mr.  Gates’  success  as 
Assistant  Secretary,  the  President 
said:  “As  Assistant  Secretary  for  Air 
it  was  your  responsibility  to  bring  the 
air  arm  of  the  Navy  from  a relatively 
small  corps  to  the  tremendously  pow- 
erful unit  which  it  became  at  the  end 
of  the  war  . . . Under  your  direction 
the  naval  air  arm  played  a major  role 
in  combating  the  submarine  menace 
in  the  Atlantic  and  in  driving  to  ulti- 
mate victory  in  the  Pacific.” 

The  President  also  praised  Mr. 
Gates  for  his  supervision  of  the  Navy 
demobilization  as  Under  Secretary. 

By  mid-December,  no  successor  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Gates. 

The  dream  of  a sailor  threatened 
with  blindness  came  true  last  month 
when  the  Navy  rushed  the  family  of 
William  P.  Bingham,  SC2c,  by  air 
transport  from  New  Zealand  to  rejoin 
him  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  veteran 
of  Okinawa  saw  his  wife,  Mrs.  Iris 
Bingham,  and  older  daughter  Diana 
for  the  first  time  in  17  months  and  it 
was  his  first  look  at  his  second 
daughter  Jennifer,  10  months  old,  who 
was  born  after  he  went  to  sea.  Bing- 
ham was  married  in  New  Zealand  3 
years  ago. 

The  24-year-old  Navy  cook  has  been 
under  treatment  for  a severe  eye  in- 
fection at  the  Charleston  Naval  Hos- 
pital for  months.  Sight  is  almost  gone 
from  the  left  eye  but  his  right  eye  is 
still  almost  normal,  although  it  is 
feared  he  may  lose  his  sight  com- 
pletely. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photograph 

JAP  TROOPS,  together  with  their  equipment,  are  cleared  out  of  Korea,  and 
taken  back  to  Japan.  Here  they're  about  to  disembark  at  Fukuoka,  Kyushu. 


Ships  and  Atoms 

Addi’essing  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  is  considering 
proposals  for  universal  military  train- 
ing, Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  re- 
cently discussed  the  position  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Atomic  Era,  pointing  out 
that  atomic  bombs  as  they  now  exist 
do  not  make  unnecessary  the  Fleet 
nor  the  men  who  man  it.  A partial 
text  of  his  statement  follows: 

“The  Navy  which  we  have  proposed 
to  the  Congress  as  necessary  is  based 
on  the  realities  as  they  exist,  rather 
than  on  the  future  of  firm  peace  which 
we  hope  to  see  in  due  time.  The  world 
has  been  jarred  from  its  orbit  by  the 
shock  of  universal  war;  when  it  be- 
comes stable  again  and  when  plans  for 
peace  through  international  agreement 
have  become  effective,  we  will  need  a 
certain  kind  of  Navy  — keyed  to  that 
happy  state  of  affairs.  But  that  is  not 
the  kind  of  Navy  we  require  at  pres- 
ent nor  in  the  forseeahle  future. 

“The  appearance  in  warfare  of  new 
and  revolutionary  weapons,  far  from 
ending  the  need  for  universal  train- 
ing, means  that  now  and  in  the  for- 
seeahle future  more  men  — and  better 
trained  men  — will  be  necessary  in 
war  than  were  required  in  the  recent 
one.  War  has  become  infinitely  more 
complex;  the  skills  necessary  are  more 
difficult  to  acquire,  and  we  can  expect 
to  have  less  time  to  train  men  in  a 
future  conflict  than  we  have  had  in 
the  last  two.  The  proposition  that  new 
weapons  have  made  either  the  Navy 
or  large  numbers  of  trained  men  un- 
necessary I regard  as  fallacious  — and 
dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  These  new  weapons  have  made 
war  more  complicated,  more  expen- 
sive, and  may  require  us  eventually  to 
build  stronger  ships  quite  different 
from  those  we  have. 

“The  answers  to  some  of  thes'e  ques- 
tions will  be  indicated  in  the  near 
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future  when  we  are  ready  to  make 
tests  of  the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb 
on  ships.  We  will  then  strive  to  work 
out  countermeasures. 

“I  question  whether  the  atomic 
bomb  as  it  now  exists  can  destroy  a 
fleet  properly  disposed  at  sea.  At 
Hiroshima  the  destruction  radius  was 
about  a mile  and  a half.  Ships  can 
withstand  a greater  shock  than  build- 
ings, so  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  destructive  action  of  a bomb 
exploding  above  the  sea  would  be  less 
effective  against  ships  within  the  same 
radius. 

“In  thp  recent  war  we  had  to  spread 
out  the'  formations  of  ships  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  air  attack.  We  can 
readily  arrange  our  formations  to  in- 
jure that  not  more  than  one  or  two 
ships  would  likely  be  lost  through  at- 
tack with  an  atomic  bomb.  Such  a 
result  would  not  pay  the  attacker  in 
view  of  the  great  cost  of  these  bombs 
and  the  small  amount  of  material 
available  in  the  world  for  making 
them.  Concentrations  of  ships  in  ports 
would  be  vulnerable  and  we  should 
have  to  avoid  them,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  present  atomic  bomb 
cannot  prevent  fleets  from  operating. 

“It  is  a principle  of  warfare  that 
you  must  strive  to  improve  your  weap- 
ons, but  that  you  must  not  discard 
your  old  weapons  until  the  new  are 
ready.  Until  actual  production  of  big- 
ger, better  and  more  numerous  atomic 
bombs  than  is  possible  now,  we  cannot 
afford  to  discard  the  sort  of  power 
with  which  we  won  the  recent  war. 

“So  far  as  we  can  see  with  reason- 
able clarity,  say  for  two  or  three 
years,  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
active  fleet  meets  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  in  present  circumstances 
— at  home  and  abroad.  If  circum- 
stances improve,  we  can  put  some  ac- 
tive units  in  the  reserve  (fleet). 


Should  international  relations  deterio- 
rate, we  can  shift  reserve  units  to 
the  active  fleet.  In  this  way  we  plan 
to  achieve  flexibility.  . . . 

“The  ships  and  aircraft  of  the  Navy 
are,  of  course,  of  no  avail  without  the 
men  to  man  them.  Unless  there  is  a 
trained  reserve  of  men,  a reserve  of 
ships  and  aircraft  is  of  little  value 
and  the  flexibility  for  which  we  are 
aiming  cannot  be  realized.  It  is  our 
intention  to  man  the  active  fleet  at 
peace  strength  with  regular  personnel. 

“The  reserve  fleet  will  normally  be 
about  30  per  cent  of  their  comple- 
ments. The  officers  and  men,  key  per- 
sonnel of  the  reserve  fleet  will  be  reg- 
ulars. They  will  be  used  for  training 
men  under  universal  military  service. 
We  hope  to  have  a considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  an  organized  reserve 
for  the  Navy  (see  p.  24),  in  addition 
to  those  we  will  have  trained  who  have 
elected  to  remain  in  the  General-Re- 
serve (All  Hands,  December  1945, 
p.  55)  which  is  part  of  the  plan  pro- 
jected by  the  President.  These  last, 
of  course,  would  be  subject  to  call 
only  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

“In  case  of  national  emergency  we 
shall  have  to  call  on  the  Naval  Re- 
serve to  man  the  inactive  fleet  and  get 
it  ready  for  action;  (a)  fill  the  active 
fleet  to  war  strength  (b)  bring  the 
reserve  fleet  to  full  strength.  In  time 
of  peace  we  plan,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  now  before  you,  to  train  the 
men  who  will  thus  be  ready,  at  the 
call  of  the  Congress,  to  bring  the 
Navy  to  full  fighting  strength.  . . . 

“It  is  essential  that  our  fleet  be 
capable  of  prompt  expansion  from 
peace  strength  to  war  strength.  There 
is  no  way  to  accomplish  that  save 
through  the  existence  of  a trained  re- 
serve. I do  not  think  a sufficient  and 
efficient  reserve  is  possible  save  under 
universal  military  training.  . . 
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GEN.  STILWELL  presents  DSC  to 
family  of  Jap-American  soldier  hero, 
S/Sgt.  Kazuo  Masuda,  killed  in  action. 

ALL  HANDS 


Official  U-  S.  Navy  photograph 


DONALD  HOLLER,  $2c,  tells  Wave 
Rose  Cherukian  how  he  grew  right 
out  of  the  Navy.  Navy  maximum  is 
6 feet  A — he  topped  it  by  2^  inches. 

Promotions.  The  following  nomi- 
nations to  flag  rank  recently  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate: 

To  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  usn. 

To  be  fleet  admiral: 

William  F.  Halsey,  Jr.,  usn. 

To  be  vice  admiral : 

Bernard  H.  Bieri,  usn,  for  temporary- 
service. 

William  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn,  for  tempo- 
rary service. 

Richard  L.  Conolly,  usn,  for  temporary 
service. 

George  F.  Hussey,  Jr.,  usn,  for  tempo- 
rary service  to  continue  while  serving  as 
chief,  BuOrd. 

Reappointed  to  vice  admiral  for 
temporary  service: 

Charles  A.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  usn. 

Charles  H.  McMorris,  usn. 

George  D.  Murray,  usn. 

Jesse  B.  Oldendorf,  usn. 

Daniel  E.  Barbey,  usn. 

Frederick  C.  Sherman,  usn. 

To  be  rear  admiral: 

John  J.  Manning,  usn,  to  be  chief,  Bu- 
Docks  for  term  of  four  years. 

Oswald  S.  Colclough,  usn,  to  be  Judge 
Advocate  General  for  term  of  four  years. 

George  L.  Russell,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  to  continue  while  serving  as  assis- 
tant Judge  Advocate  General. 

Jack  H.  Duncan,  usn,  to  continue  while 
serving  as  chief  of  U.  S.  naval  mission  to 
Peru. 

To  be  brigadier  general,  Marine 
Corps: 

Karl  S.  Day,  usmcr,  to  be  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

JANUARY  1946 


Harbor  Scene:  1 94 1 

In  four  weeks,  a steady  stream  of 
leaders  had  come  to  the  Senate  caucus 
room,  bringing  with  them  a piece  or 
two  or  more  to  fit  into  the  dark,  jig- 
saw puzzle  picture  of  Pearl  Harbor 
on  that  disastrous  Sunday  in  Decem- 
ber 1941.  Then  as  the  10-man  Con- 
gressional committee  (3  Democrats 
and  2 Republicans  from  each  house) 
carried  its  investigation  into  the  fifth 
week  came  the  indication  that  the  Jap- 
anese never  sent  the  famed  “winds” 
message,  major  basis  for  the  conten- 
tion that  Washington  knew  prior  to 
7 Dec  1941  that  Japan  definitely  had 
decided  to  go  to  war. 

In  four  weeks,  the  investigating 
committee  had  heard  a vast  amount  of 
testimony,  had  received  a mountain  of 
evidence  and  had  listened  to  many  bit- 
ter words.  Much  of  the  evidence  and 
testimony  disclosed  nothing  new  but 
some  of  the  disclosures  brought  forth 
new  information  including: 

• The  Navy  on  25  Nov  1941  ordered 
merchant  ships  in  the  Pacific  con- 
voyed. 

® Jap  carrier  plane  pilots  were 
briefed  5 Oct  1941  for  a 7 December 
attack  on  the  U.S.  Fleet. 

• The  highest  Jap  code  was  broken 
as  early  as  December  1940. 

• Admiral  J.  O.  Richardson,  USN 
(Ret),  in  command  at  Pearl  Harbor 
until  relieved  by  Rear  Admiral  Hus- 
band E.  Kimmel,  testified  that  on  8 
Oct  1941  he  warned  President  Roose- 
velt that  the  Fleet  was  disadvantage- 
ously  disposed  at  Peard  Harbor,  was 
“undermanned,  unprepared  for  war 
and  had  no  train  of  auxiliary  ships,” 
and  urged  that  the  Fleet  be  withdrawn 
to  the  West  Coast  where  it  could  be 
equipped  and  prepared  for  war.  He 
said  the  President  explained  that  the 
Fleet  was  being  retained  at  Pearl 
Harbor  in  order  to  exercise  a restrain- 
ing influence  on  actions  of  Japan  and 
added  that  the  President  declared  the 
Japanese  sooner  or  later  “would  make 
a mistake  and  we  would  enter  the 
war.” 

• Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  told  the  investigators  that  as 
early  as  7 Nov  1941  he  had  warned 
the  President  and  the  Cabinet  that 
nation  should  be  alert  for  an  attack 
“anywhere  by  Japan  at  any  time.” 
He  also  denied  that  his  27  November 
note  to  Japan  was  an  ultimatum  but 
rather  the  Japanese  note  of  6 days 
earlier  had  been  an  ultimatum  which 
the  Japs  labeled  as  such  in  secret  mes- 
sages. 

• Evidence  disclosed  that  former 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  urged  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  30  November  1941 
to  warn  the  Japs  that  any  further 
aggression  “would  lead  to  the  gravest 
of  consequences,”  a move  which  the 
President  did  not  make. 

• Further  evidence  showed  that  the 
Japanese  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1941  indicated  to  South  American  dip- 
lomats their  intention  to  go  to  war 
with  the  U.S.,  and  that  the  informa- 
tion was  passed  on  to  the  State  De- 
partment. 

• Major  General  Sherman  Miles 
testified  that  intercepted  Jap  military 
messages  were  kept  from'  the  Army 
command  in  the  Pacific  (by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen- 
eral George  Marshall)  in  order  to 
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HELICOPTER  brings  modern  Santa  to 
meet  delegation  of  New  York  school- 
kids  aboard  "duck."  They  conferred 
about  Christmas  toys,  the  story  goes. 

keep  the  Japanese  from  learning  that 
their  code  had  been  broken,  adding 
that  one  especially  meaningful  mes- 
sage of  24  Sept  1941  was  not  evalu- 
ated for  its  true  significance  (to  the 
effect  that  Japan  was  preparing  a 
bombing  plan  for  Pearl  Harbor)  until 
after  the  attack.  General  Miles  also 
said  that  a joint  Army-Navy  intelli- 
gence committee  approved  1 Oct  1941 
did  not  begin  to  function  until  after 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  because  of 
disagreements. 

• Lieutenant  General  Leonard  T. 
Gerow,  war  plans  officer  for  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  1941,  told  the  committee 
that  “if  there  is  any  responsibility  in 
the  War  Department  for  failure  to 
make  inquiry”  as  to  Major  General 
Walter  C.  Short’s  defense  measures 
in  Hawaii,  “I  accept  that  responsibil- 
ity.” He  related  that  10  days  before 
the  Jap  attack  had  been  ordered  (in  a 
telegram  signed  “Marshall”)  to  take 
necessary  measures  for  defense  be- 
cause negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
appeared  to  have  ended.  Short’s  reply 
read:  “Department  alerted  to  prevent 
sabotage;  liaison  with  Navy.”  Said 
General  Gerow:  “It  never  entered  my 
mind  that  General  Short  had  not  taken 
the  action  directed.” 

• General  Marshall  told  the  com- 
mittee that  ip  his  opinion  an  “alert” 
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GRAVITY  of  Pearl  Harbor  investigation  is  reflected  in  faces  of  Congressional 
committee  conducting  hearings  at  capitol.  Committee  members  (from  left): 
Senators  Ferguson  (Mich.),  Lucas  (III.),  Brewster  (Me.),  George  (Ga.),  Rep.  Clark 
(N.  C.);  at  rear:  Sen.  Barkley  (Ky.),  Rep.  Cooper  (Tenn.),  Rep.  Murphy  (Pa.) 
and  Rep.  Gearhart  (Calif.).  Congress  later  extended  inquiry  to  15  Feb  1946. 


defense  would  have  prevented  all  ex- 
cept “limited  harm”  to  American  de- 
fenses because  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mand at  that  time  was  “more  nearly 
up  to  the  desired  standards”  in  men 
and  machines  “than  any  other  Army 
installation.”  He  also  declared  that 
if  the  Hawaiian  Command  had  been 
“in  a condition  of  alert”  the  Japanese 
would  never  have  taken  Singapore, 
would  never  have  cut  the  Burma  Road 
and  in  fact  would  probably  never  have 
succeeded  in  the  campaign  of  aggres- 
sion southward. 

Waiting  for  a ‘Lift’ 

Gathering  in  18  personnel  staging 
centers  scattered  around  the  world, 
thousands  of  naval  personnel  are  start- 
ing on  the  road  back  to  civilian  life. 

Although  eager  and  impatient  to  be- 
gin the  journey  home,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  are  finding  waiting 
for  a Magic  Carpet  “lift”  to  the 
United  States  far  from  unpleasant. 
Today  the  staging  centers,  set  up 
when  war  ended,  are  smoothly  func- 
tioning activities  equipped  wherever 
possible  with  facilities  for  comfort 
and  recreation. 

Staging  centers  where  the  men  who 
helped  fashion  victory  are  assembled 
for  transfer  home  are  located  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  Dutch  Harbor,  Adak,  San 
Juan,  Trinidad,  Guantanamo,  Guam, 
Saipan,  Ulithi,  Manus,  Samar,  Okin- 
awa, Eniwetok,  Manila,  Subic,  Nou- 
mea, Guadalcanal  and  Espiritu  Santo. 
The  capacity  and  facilities  of  the  cen- 
ters vary  but  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  staging  center  operations  is  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Occupying  240  acres  near  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Naval  Shipyard,  the  center 
largely  is  a former  Seabee  encamp- 
ment. 

The  center  is  sub-divided  into  areas 
which  can  accommodate  2,700  officers 


and  12,500  enlisted  men.  There  are 
four  major  departments:  staging  for 
officers ; staging  for  enlisted  men ; stag- 
ing and  separation  for  the  Women’s 
Reserve;  the  section  for  separating 
personnel  who  have  homes  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  or  who  wish  to  leave 
the  service  in  the  14th  Naval  District. 

At  the  center  are  two  ship’s  ser- 
vices, clothing  and  small  stores,  post 
office,  48-hour  laundry  service,  and  a 
communication  center  where  telephone 
calls  may  be  made  to  Honolulu  and 
the  mainland,  as  Well  as  radiogram 
and  cablegram  service. 

The  Welfare  and  Recreation  depart- 
ment has  established  many  recreation 
rooms  and  movies  are  shown  every 
evening.  There  are  an  officers’  club,  a 
CPO  club  and  three  beer  gardens  for 
enlisted  men. 

While  waiting  to  return  to  the 
States  the  men  live  in  barracks  named 
after  the  separation  center  to  which 
they  will  be  sent  in  the  States.  Their 
orders  and  service  records  are  checked 
while  they  wait  for  ships  and  they  are 
notified  of  their  departure  the  night 
before  they  are  due  to  sail.  Separa- 
tees get  liberty  every  other  day,  with 
late  passes  if  requested.  Their  only 
work  is  to  keep  their  barracks  clean. 

Plans  are  being  offered  Congress 
for  the  burial  of  not  only  the  Unkown 
Soldier  of  World  War  II  but  also  the 
Unknown  Sailor  at  Arlington’s  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  A proposal  by  Rep- 
resentative Edith  Nourse  (R.,  Mass.) 
to  bring  home  an  unknown  serviceman 
from  the  European  theater  and  an- 
other from  the  Pacific  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  American  Legion  leader’s 
who  further  suggested  impressive 
burial  ceremonies  'including  a parade 
of  500,000  men  under  an  umbrella  of 
5,000  planes. 


The  British  Pacific  Fleet  which 
operated  under  the  control  of  CincPac 
during  the  last  months  of  the  war, 
has  reverted  to  the  control  of  the 
British  Admiralty.  Marking  the 
change  in  command,  Fleet  Admiral 
Nimitz  sent  a message  expressing  ap- 
preciation for  the  “loyalty  and  effec- 
tive cooperation”  received  from  British 
naval  forces. 


The  British  Pacific  Fleet,  under  the 
operational  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Bernard  Rawlings,  RN,  participated  in 
the  Okinawa  campaign.  In  the  last 
stages  of  the  war,  British  units  com- 
prised one  of  the  task  forces  within 
Admiral  Halsey’s  Third  Fleet  for  the 
final  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home- 
land. The  British  carrier  striking 
force  was  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir 
Philip  Vian,  RN. 

While  serving  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Nimitz  the  British  adopted 
U.  S.  naval  doctrines  and  communica- 
tions systems,  to  assure  smooth  inte- 
gration of  the  two  Allied  navies.  U.  S. 
naval  communication  teams,  aircraft 
recognition  officers,  and  observers 
served  aboard  many  of  the  British 
ships. 

Gen.  George  S.  Patton,  hell-for- 
leather  old  ex-cavalryman  who  became 
one  of  the  world’s  great  masters  of 
armored  warfare,  died  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany,  late  last  month,  12  days 
after  his  neck  was  broken  in  a col- 
lision between  his  automobile  and  an 
Army  truck.  He  had  apparently  been 
on  the  way  to  recovery  until  pul- 
monary complications  weakened  his 
heart. 


As  commander  of  the  Third  Army, 
General  Patton  led  his  armor  in  a 
slashing  advance  from  the  beachhead 
of  Normandy  to  Czechoslovakia,  a 
campaign  which  overshadowed  his 
scarcely  less  brilliant  route  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Sicily.  General  Patton  was 
60  a month  before  his  death  and  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  was  com- 
mander of  the  Fifteenth  Army. 


A pioneer  in  the  use  of  subma- 
rines, Capt.  Frank  Lucius  Pinney,  Jr., 
usn  (Ret),  died  5 
Dec  1945,  at  the 
U.S.  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Bethesda,  Md. 
Capt.  Pinney  su- 
pervised the  build- 
ing of  the  Adder 
and  Moccasin,  the 
first  two  subma- 
rines  constructed 
under  contract  for 
the  Navy.  They 
were  built  between 
1902  and  1904,  and, 
after  they  were 
commissioned,  Capt.  Pinney  com- 
manded both. 


Captain  Pinney 


Born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Capt.  Pin- 
ney graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1898  and  served  on  several 
ships  during  the  Spanish- American 
War.  After  varied  sea  duty  he  served 
in  Washington,  from  1917  to  1919  in 
the  office  of  CNO  and  from  1921  to 
1923  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance.  His  last  command  was 
the  U.S.  Naval  Torpedo  Station,  New- 
port, R.I.,  from  1931  to  1932. 
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“Rescue  Randall”  Dies 

The  first  merchant  marine  officer  to 
be  commissioned  a rear  admiral  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  Rear  Admiral  Albert 
B.  Randall,  USNR  (Ret),  died  1 Dec 
1945  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
Admiral  Randall,  70,  was  command- 
ant of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service 
from  31  Mar  1943  to  30  Apr  1945, 
and  was  relieved  of  all  active  duty 
10  May  1945. 

Nicknamed  “Rescue  Randall”  for 
the  great  number  of  rescues  he  ef- 
fected at  sea,  the  admiral  was  known 
by  thousands  of  transatlantic  passen- 
gers as  the  shipmaster  of  such  vessels 
as  the  George  Washington,  Leviathan 
and  Manhattan.  He  rose  to  one  of  the 
highest  posts  in  the  merchant  marine, 
commodore  of  the  United  States  Lines, 
before  he  became  commandant  of  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service. 

The  jovial  skipper  was  brought 
from  retirement  and  nominated  a rear 
admiral  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
September  1941.  He  first  went  to  sea 
as  an  ordinary  seaman  on  a sciuare 
rigger  at  the  age  of  17.  Admiral  Ran- 
dall was  a ship’s  officer  in  the  Army 
transport  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  In  World  War  I he 
was  skipper  of  the  transport  Pow- 
hatan, in  whose  service  he  received  a 
recommendation  for  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  for  safely  transferring 
all  hands  and  troops  to  another  vessel 
when  his  ship  was  foundering  in  a 
North  Atlantic  gale. 

Rear  Admiral  George  R.  Clark, 
USN(Ret),  88,  one  of  the  oldest  gradu- 
ates of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
a veteran  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  World  War  I, 
died  14  Dec  1945  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Admiral  Clark  graduated  from  the 
Academy  in  1878.  He  served  as  Judge 
Advocate  General  during  World  War  I 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal. 
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JAPS  ATOM  SMASHER  is  smashed  by  members  of  the  Army's  1896th  Engi- 
neer Aviation  Battalion.  Twin  pipes  seen  in  upper  left  are  called  "atom  guns." 


With  40,000  persons  on  hand 
for  the  double  ceremony,  one  of  the 
Navy’s  newest  26,000-ton  aircraft  car- 
riers— the  Princeton  (CV37) — was 
commissioned  and  a sister  ship — the 
Valley  Forge  (CV45) — was  christened 
at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  recently. 

The  Princeton  was  turned  over  to 
Capt.  J.  M.  Hoskins,  Pineville,  Ky.,  who 
lost  a foot  when  the  first  Princeton 
was  sunk  in  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf. 
The  Valley  Forge  was  christened  by 
Mrs.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift,  wife 
of  the  Marine  Corps  commandant. 

Although  it  was  “like  losing  my 
right  arm,”  Admiral  William  F.  Hal- 
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FIRE  BOAT  CREW  pours  water  on  raging  waterfront  blaze  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  The  fire  damaged  a $1,000,000  outfitting  dock  and  two  Navy  craft. 


sey  on  22  November  hauled  down  his 
flag,  thus  terminating  a 45-year  career 
in  the  Navy  highlighted  by  some  of 
the  boldest  strokes  launched  in  the 
Pacific  war.  As  the  63-year-old  Third 
Fleet  commander  turned  over  his  com- 
mand to  55-year-old  Rear  Admiral 
Howard  F.  Kingman  in  ceremonies 
aboard  the  uss  South  Dakota,  he  de- 
clared: “I  deem  it  necessary  that 
younger  men  take  over  command  and 
grow  with  the  Navy.”  Upon  returning 
to  Washington  Admiral  Halsey  was 
honored  by  the  President  by  appoint- 
ment to  rank  of  fleet  admiral. 

Permanent  peacetime  status  for 

the  Women’s  Reserve  and  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  was  urged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women 
when  the  group’s  legislative  committee 
met  in  Washington  recently.  Other 
recommendations:  permanent  commis- 
sioned rank  for  Navy  nurses;  perma- 
nent commissions  for  women  medical 
officers,  physical  and  occupational  ther- 
apists and  dieticians  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  reserve  officers  training 
for  women. 

To  the  welcoming  blare  of  Navy 
bands  and  the  whistle  blasts  of  craft 
in  the  harbor,  the  battlewagons  Ten- 
nessee and  California  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia after  a 15,000  mile  voyage 
from  Tokyo  on  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  ships  returned  home  via  Singa- 
pore, Ceylon,  Colombo  and  Capetown, 
because  the  “blisters”  added  to  their 
sides  when  they  were  refitted  after 
Pearl  Harbor  Would  not  permit  them 
to  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Tennessee  was  damaged  by  bombs 
and  the  California  was  sunk  in  the 
Jap  sneak  attack,  but  both  later  came 
back  full  blast  to  play  important  roles 
in  the  Pacific  campaigns.  They  will 
be  placed  in  the  inactive  fleet  in  com- 
mission in  reserve. 
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TRAINS  ARE  HALTED  by  a crowd  massed  on  tracks  near  Calcutta,  India, 
in  a demonstration  supporting  actions  of  India  National  Congress  Party. 

toff  are  civil  strife  in  the  Middle  East 


WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Another  Hurdle 

The  atomic  bomb  has  tended  to  make 
most  things  seem  relatively  smaller  but 
not  the  United  Nations  Organization 
which,  contrarily,  has  grown  in  stature 
as  a result  of  the  atomic  explosions,  ap- 
parently reflecting  a world-wide  feeling 
that  such  an  organization  is  necessary 
as  a minimum  if  the  world  is  to  avoid 
the  Last  War. 

Another  step  toward  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  UNO  was  taken  early 
in  December  when  the  Senate  passed 
(65-7)  and  sent  to  the  House  the  bill  to 
make  the  United  States  an  active  mem- 
ber. 

Meanwhile,  delegates  of  51  nations — 
the  preparatory  commission  of  the 
1 UNO — gathered  in  London  to  outline 

the  agenda  for  the  first  general  UNO 
assembly  meeting  in  January.  Al- 
though much  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up  with  selecting  a site  for  permanent 
headquarters,  it  was  indicated  that  the 
delegates  intend  to  include  on  the  work 
schedule  of  the  assembly  a full  scale 
discussion  of  atomic  energy.  As  a re- 
sult of  their  discussions  on  sites  for  the 
i UNO,  the  preparatory  commission 
voted  to  set  up  the  organization’s  head- 
quarters in  the  U.S.  but  postponed  a 
decision  as  to  which  city  would  be 
selected. 

As  the  preparatory  commission 
wound  up  its  meetings,  another  interna- 
tional meeting — that  of  the  Big  Three 
foreign  ministers — opened  in  Moscow 
with  atomic  energy  and  its  control  one 
of  the  principal  subjects  for  considera- 
tion along  with  other  “matters  of  cur- 
rent concern  to  the  three  countries.” 
Among  other  “matters”  expected  to  be 
discussed  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  State 
James  F.  Byrnes,  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Ernest  Bevin,  and  Soviet  For- 
eign Commissar  Vyacheslaff  M.  Molo- 


and  Allied  occupation  problems  m 
Germany. 

Adding  urgency  to  any  discussion  of 
control  of  Germany  was  a recent  re- 
port of  Byron  Price,  former  director  of 
censorship,  who,  at  President  Tru- 
man’s request,  made  a study  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  vanquished  Reich.  The 
report,  which  was  referred  to  Byrnes, 
carried  a warning  that  the  United 
States  faces  failure  in  its  effort  to  help 
rebuild  a peaceful  Germany  because  of 
“economic  dismemberment”  of  the  na- 
tion as  a result  of  the  division  of  Ger- 
many into  occupation  zones.  Because 
of  this  “dismemberment,”  Price  de- 
clared, it  has  been  impossible  to  set  up 
national  operation  of  railways,  postal 
service  and  other  facilities. 
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WAR  CRIMES  trial  continues.  Here 
are  Goering,  Hess  and  Ribbentrop. 
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Justice  for  All 

In  Germany  the  “Beast  of  Belsen,” 
Josef  Kramer,  and  10  of  his  aides  were 
hanged  for  murders  and  atrocities;  in 
the  Philippines  the  “Tiger  of  Malaya,” 
Lieutenant  General  Tomoyuki  Yama- 
shita,  was  handed  a similar  sentence 
for  condoning  mass  atrocities  by  his 
troops. 

The  charges  in  these  cases  were  spe- 
cific, involved  instances  of  direct  vio- 
lence and  brutality  to  masses  of  de- 
fenseless civilians  and  prisoners.  Else- 
where Allied  justice  was  being  dealt 
out  to  other  accused  Jap  and  Nazi  war 
criminals  but  the  charges  were  broader 
in  scope,  involved  both  direct  and  in- 
direct violence  and  brutality  to  all  men. 

Three  days  after  Kramer,  his  aide 
Irma  Grese  and  9 others  including  an 
SS  doctor  were  sentenced  to  die  for  the 
brutal  torture  and  death  of  thousands 
at  the  Belsen  and  Oswiecim  concentra- 
tion camp,  20  top  Nazi  leaders  went  on 
trial  before  an  international  court  at 
Nuremberg,  charged  with  major  re- 
sponsibility for  plunging  the  world 
into  World  War  II. 

And  the  day  before  Yamashita  was 
sentenced  (significantly  on  7 Decem- 
ber), General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur  added  to  the  growing  list 
of  Jap  leaders  accused  of  responsibility 
for  the  Pacific  war  the  names  of  Prince 
Fumimaro  Konoye,  Jap  premier  just 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  Marquis  Koichi 
Kido,  former  adviser  to  Hirohito,  and 
seven  others  figuring  in  the  imperial- 
istic prelude  to  war  in  the  Pacific.  Less 
than  a week  before,  General  Mac- 
Arthur had  announced  a longer  list — 
the  fourth  turned  over  to  the  Japanese 
for  action — of  59  generals,  admirals 
and  government  figures  to  be  arrested 
as  suspected  war  criminals. 

The  MacArthur  lists  represent  a 
complete  cross-section  of  the  former 
Japanese  ruling  class,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Zaibatsu,  the  family  con- 
centrations of  wealth,  journalists, 
soldiers,  politicians  and  teachers. 

Sequel  to  Lend-Lease 

Advancement  of  financial  aid  of 
about  $4,400,000,000  by  the  United 
States  to  Britain  and  measures  de- 
signed to  facilitate  an  early  resump- 
tion of  multilateral  world  trade  are 
provided  in  an  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment announced  in  Washington  and 
London  last  month. 

The  agreement — subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  Congress  and  the  British  Par- 
liament—also  provides  for  the  writing- 
off  of  approximately  $25,000,000,000 
of  Britain’s  lend-lease  obligations  to 
the  United  States  because  of  mutual 
victory  benefits. 

Britain  in  turn  pledges  sweeping 
changes  in  her  restrictive  trade  regu- 
lations, modification  of  the  empire- 
preference  system  and  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  in  a long  range 
program  to  free  international  com- 
merce. Further,  Britain  agrees  to  ap- 
ply $650,000,000  of  the  loan  to  pay- 
ment for  lend-lease  equipment  not 
written  off,  and  to  use  none  of  the 
credit  on  account  of  her  obligations  to 
third  countries. 

The  loan  agreement  consists  of  the 
extension  by  this  country  of  a $3,750,- 
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ALL  TROOPS  ESCAPED  injury  in  head-on  collision  of  a troop  train  (left)  and  freight  train  (right)  near  Hanlin,  Ga. 
Two  enginemen  were  killed  and  two  trainmen  seriously  injured,  but  troop  train  passengers  just  got  a shaking-up. 
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000,000  line  of  credit  for  50  years  at 
2 per  cent  interest  starting  5 years 
after  ratification,  and  an  additional 
loan  up  to  $700,000,000  on  the  same 
repayment  plan — a total  of  about  $4,- 
400,000,000. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Vinson  said 
the  agreement  lessened  “the  likelihood 
of  a world  divided  into  rival  economic 
blocs.” 

Overseas  brides  of  22,000 
American  servicemen  already  have 
applied  for  permission  to  enter  this 
country  and  officials  estimate  that  as 
many  as  100,000  soldiers  and  sailors 
may  have  married  girls  in  foreign 
lands.  Starting  this  month,  from  6,000 
to  8,000  brides  of  servicemen  are 
scheduled  to  enter  the  United  States 
each  month.  A major  limiting  factor 
is  space  on  America-bound  vessels. 

The  State  Department  estimates 
that  60,000  servicemen  may  have  mar- 
ried English  girls;  that  5,000  to  15,- 
000  took  brides  on  the  European  con- 
tinent, and  from  20,000  to  25,000  mar- 
ried Austrialian  or  New  Zealand  girls. 

Experimental  destruction  of 

120  surrendered  Nazi  U-boats  by 
British  warships,  aircraft  and  subma- 
rines equipped  with  secret  new  weap- 
ons recently  was  scheduled  to  take 
place  in  operations  off  the  west  coasts 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  London 
Daily  Express  reported.  Great  Brit- 
ain, will  exchange  information  gained 
in  the  experiments  with  the  United 
States,  the  newspaper  added. 

The  first  landing  of  a jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft  on  the  deck  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  was  announced  recently 
by  the  British.  The  aircraft  was  a 
De  Haviland  Vampire,  often  rated  as 
the  world’s  fastest  fighter  plane  (540 
miles  an  hour) , which  landed  on  the 
14,000-ton  British  carrier  at  95  miles 
an  hour.  The  Vampire  was  airborne 
half  the  distance  of  the  flat-top’s  695- 
ft.  flight  deck. 
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No  Place  Like  Home 

Probably  the  worst  headache  in  the 
Nation’s  demobilization  and  reconver- 
sion program  is  the  critical  housing 
shortage  which  has  been  aggravated 
by  the  arrival  home  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans. 

So  dire  is  the  crisis  that  the  Navy 
Department  has  moved  to  ease  the  sit- 
uation by  ordering  all  naval  districts 
to  survey  their  naval  activities  to  de- 
termine such  facilities  which  may  be 
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DISCHARGED  soldiers  join  picket 
line  at  Ward's  Chicago  retail  store. 


made  available  and  suitable  for  con- 
version into  housing  for  veterans  and 
their  families.  Such  convertible  fa- 
cilities would  be  released  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities. 

A further  Navy  move  to  help  the  re- 
turning servicemen  was  made  by  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  who  appealed  to 
Americans  to  help  returning  Navy 
men  find  homes. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  housing  shortage 
are  large  cities  which  are  still  over^ 
flowing  with  war  workers  who,  despite 
the  sharp  reduction  in  war  production, 
remain  in  the  “boomtowns”  helping  in 
the  reconversion  or  waiting  for  jobs 
in  reconverted  plants.  Among  those 
hardest  hit  are  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles. 

In  New  York  where  homes  are 
needed  for  40,000  families  of  140,000 
persons,  steps  have  been  taken  or  are 
being  taken  to  alleviate  the  shortage. 
Recently  after  a study  of  the  New 
York  housing  crisis,  an  Emergency 
Committee  on  Housing,  appointed  by 
Mayor-elect  William  O’Dwyer,  recom- 
mended among  other  things  that  the 
city  spend  $26,000,000  on  5,000  quonset 
huts  to  accommodate  10,000  families; 
that  armories  and  abandoned  schools 
be  utilized  to  provide  quarters  for 

15.000  unmarried  veterans,  and  that 
certain  restrictive  housing  and  zoning 
laws  be  eased. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  a housing 
shortage  variously  estimated  between 

100.000  and  273,000  units  was  pre- 
dicted, prompting  city,  state  and  na- 
tional officials  to  seek*immediate  steps 
to  meet  the  crisis.  Attempts  were 
made  to  obtain  surplus  Army  and 
Navy  building  materials;  funds  were 
voted  to  establish  trailer  camps;  pri- 
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orities  granting  top  place  to  veterans 
who  are  former  residents  were  set  up; 
conversion  of  barracks  was  studied. 

Congress,  too,  took  stens  to  allevi- 
ate the  shortage.  The  Senate  passed 
a resolution  to  provide  100,000  tem- 
porary housing  units  for  the  distressed 
families  of  veterans.  Previously  the 
House,  overriding  its  Appropriations 
Committee,  wrote  into  the  $1,131,000,- 
000  deficiency  measure  an  appropria- 
tion of  $182,800,000  for  housing  and 
hospitalization  for  veterans. 

The  President  also  moved  to  lick 
the  critical  housing  situation,  advanc- 
ing a 3-point  program  which  would 
(1)  immediately  release  surplus  hous- 
ing and  materials  held  by  the  federal 
Government,  (2)  reestablish  priorities 
for  lower-priced  dwellings  and  (3)  set 
up  legislative  price  ceilings  on  both 
new  and  old  dwellings  offered  for  sale. 
To  guide  the  program  the  President 
named  Wilson  Wyatt,  former  mayor  of 
Louisville,  as  Housing  Expediter  under 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion. 

One  phase  of  the  housing  shortage 
was  further  hampering  many  veterans 
by  preventing  their  return  to  school. 
Most  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
cities  they  are  located  in  have  been 
unable  to  provide  homes  for  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  who  have  swamped 
the  schools  with  more  applications  for 
admission  than  enrollment  quotas  al- 
low. Some  schools,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and 
Dartmouth,  have  set  up  prefabricated 
dwellings  for  veterans.  Others  are 
utilizing  federal  housing  projects  and 
are  planning  to  build  additional  dwell- 
ings. 

Homecoming 

In  the  last  four  months  millions  of 
Army  and  Navy  men  and  women  have 
poured  into  the  ever  increasing  ranks 
of  veterans;  in  the  next  few  months 
millions  more  will  join  them.  This  vast 
army  of  new  civilians,  their  activities 
and  events  affecting  them  daily  make 
news.  For  instance : 

• To  meet  a critical  housing  short- 


age (see  above)  aggravated  by  the  re- 
turn of  millions  of  veterans  the  nation 
has  mobilized  to  find  or  build  thou- 
sands of  new  housing  units.  Some 
veterans,  it  was  reported,  have  been 
forced  to  live  in  tents,  on  beaches,  in 
jails  and  chicken  coops. 

• By  late  in  November,  32,856  loans 
totaling  more  than  $130,000,000  had 
been  made  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights, 
enabling  veterans  to  buy  homes,  farms 
and  small  businesses,  the  Veterans 
Administration  announced.  Nearly 
30,000  of  the  loans  were  for  homes,  on 
which  the  VA  saved  veterans  about 
$385,000  through  renegotiation  of  sale 
prices. 

• The  VA  disclosed  that  a “little 
FBI”  has  saved  veterans  and  their  rela- 
tives from  abuse,  unfair  treatment  and 
fraud.  Through  efforts  of  VA’s  in- 
vestigators malfeasance,  mistreatment 
and  inefficiency  have  been  held  in  check. 
Forged  checks,  bogus  signatures  and 
phony  papers  are  routine  for  the  “little 
FBI”  which  also  ferrets  out  cases 
where  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  have 
been  victimized  by  swindlers.  An  ex- 
ample: A cult  leader  produced  “evi- 
dence” that  a veteran  on  his  deathbed 
had  a change  of  heart  making  her  his 
beneficiary.  The  “little  FBI”  agents 
checked,  found  the  veteran’s  signature 
forged  and  thereby  got  $10,000  for  the 
veteran’s  daughter. 

• The  return  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sand of  veterans  each  month — each  one 
in  the  market  for  a suit  or  two — has 
created  a serious  shortage  of  men’s 
suits,  the  Civilian  Production  Adminis- 
tration declared.  And  that’s  not  all. 
Overcoats,  shirts  and  shorts  are  not 
plentiful  either.  But  in  case  there’s 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers to  hold  back  stocks  to  await  the 
repeal  of  excess  profits  taxes  the  first 
of  the  year,  John  W.  Snyder  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion warned  that  veterans  will 
be  “justly  critical”  of  such  clothing 
makers. 

• With  about  500,000  World  War  II 
veterans  on  its  membership  rolls,  the 


American  Legion  held  its  first  postwar 
convention  in  Chicago.  By  all  accounts 
it  was  a sober  4-day  affair  with  few  of 
the  antics  which  in  the  past  have 
marked  Legion  conventions ; instead  the 
convention  was  filled  with  discussion 
of  the  Legion’s  future  role. 

• From  many  sources  have  come 
searching  questions  about  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government’s  surplus  prop- 
erty (All  Hands,  December  1945,  p. 
76).  Among  them  are  those  of  Navy 
veteran  George  A.  Hero  who,  needing 
some  office  equipment  in  starting  a new 
business,  decided  to  use  the  priority 
guaranteed  him  as  a veteran  when 
some  equipment  was  thrown  on  the 
auctioneer’s  block  at  New  Orleans. 
With  the  aid  of  a Navy  rehabilitation 
officer  he  figured  from  a Government 
Price  formula  that  the  equipment 
should  cost  $513.44,  a satisfactory 
price  to  the  veteran.  At  the  sale  the 
auctioneer  refused  to  recognize  the  vet- 
eran’s pi’iority  because,  he  said,  he  had 
no  instruction  along  those  lines.  Hero 
decided  to  protest  the  sale,  so  he  en- 
tered a token  bid  of  a mere  $150  just  to 
be  on  record  as  having  attempted  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  token  bid 
turned  out  to  be  highest  and  Hero  got 
the  equipment  as  a plain  civilian — for 
$363.34  less  than  he  was  willing  to  pay 
as  a veteran.  Despite  the  saving,  Hero 
is  still  going  to  ask  his  Congressman 
same  direct  questions  about  veterans’ 
priorities  in  surplus  property  sales. 

New  Cars , ‘Old’  Prices 

There  weren’t  many  of  ’em  as  yet 
and  labor  disputes  weren’t  helping  to 
speed  the  flow  but  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  set  ceiling  prices  on  the 
first  bright  and  shiny  postwar  auto- 
mobiles. 

Generally,  retail  prices  on  the  1946 
Fords  were  up  2 percent,  Chrysler-built 
cars  up  1 percent,  Studebakers  up  9 
percent  over  January  1942  prices  while 
General  Motors  cars  were  cut  an  aver- 
age of  2.5  percent..  The  retail  prices 
do  not  take  into  account  some  price  in- 
creases based  on  design  and  engineer- 
ing changes. 

Exclusive  of  excise  taxes,  trans- 
portation, preparation  and  handling 
charges,  Ford  De  Luxe  8 prices  were 
$834  for  the  3-passenger  coupe;  $940 
for  the  tudor  sedan  and  $931  for  the  4- 
door  sedan.  As  for  Studebaker,  the 
ceiling  was  placed  as  $967  for  the  4- 
door  cruising  sedan,  $918  for  the  2- 
door  club  sedan,  and  $875  for  the  3- 
passenger  business  coupe. 

Final  legal  steps  have  been 
taken  to  turn  over  to  the  Government 
the  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  home  and  birth- 
place of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 
Soon  to  become  a national  shrine, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Hyde  Park 
estate  which  was  deeded  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Mr.  Roosevelt  not  only 
includes  the  home  but  also  33  acres  of 
land  sloping  down  to  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  rose  garden  where  the  late 
President  is  buried.  Although  the 
marble  stone  marking  the  burial  place 
has  been  laid,  formal  dedication  will 
be  delayed  until  spring  when  the  place 
will  be  open  to  the  public. 
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• Mrs.  Gloria  Morgan  Vanderbilt, 
the  socialite,  reporting  on  affairs  in 
London:  “The  people  are  brave  and 
taking  it  beautifully.  Nobody  dresses 
formally.” 

• Major  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay, 
considering  the  next  war:  “December 
7,  1941,  will  seem  like  a quiet  day  in 
the  country  in  comparison  with  the 
first  day  of  the  next  war.” 

• Cordell  Hull,  former  Secretary  of 
State,  testifying  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
hearing:  “If  I could  express  myself 
as  I would  like,  I would  want  all  of 
you  religious-minded  persons  to  re- 
tire from  the  room.” 

• General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 

addressing  American  Legion:  “I 

know  of  no  more  sincere  pacifists 
than  American  soldiers  and  veter- 
ans.” 

• Assistant  Secretary  of  Navy  H. 
Struve  Hensel,  opposing  merger  of 


the  armed  forces:  “There  is  no  rea- 
son for  us  to  develop  the  galloping 
jitters.  We  have  just  won  a war. 
There  is  no  war  on  the  horizon  in 
the  next  week  or  month.” 

• The  Very  Rev.  Heivlett  Johnson, 
dean  of  Canterbury,  on  his  impres- 
sion of  the  U.  S.:  “I  look  upon  the 
United  States  as  the  magnificient 
adolescent.  We  (the  British)  are  ap- 
proaching middle  age.” 

• Baldur  von  Schirach,  ex-Nazi 
youth  leader  on  trial  at  Nurenberg, 
on  his  treatment  as  a U.  S.  prisoner : 
“If  the  victuals  continue  to  get  bet- 
ter, they’ll  be  serving  us  steak  by  the 
time  they  hang  us.” 

® Salt  Lake  City  trolley-bus  opera- 
tor, tvhen  asked  his  opinion  on  what 
to  do  with  the  atomic  bomb:  “Why 
should  I open  my  trap?  Nobody  lis- 
tens to  us  anymore.” 
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JOE  LOUIS  uses  dynamite  left  in 
first  ring  bout  since  Army  discharge. 
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Goes  Down  Fighting 

Statistics-wise  it  was  a Navy  loss 
13-32;  a superior  Army  team  won.  But 
it  wasn’t  the  rout  that  many  had  pre- 
dicted, and  even  from  avid  cadet 
backers  came  the  admission  that  Navy 
fought  and  fought  well  all  the  way. 

All  the  peacetime  glamor  and  glit- 
ter had  returned  to  the  annual  grid- 
iron classic  when  the  unbeaten  teams 
swarmed  into  Philadelphia’s  vast 
Municipal  Stadium.  Including  Presi- 
dent Truman,  100,000  persons  were 
jammed  into  the  stands. 

Summary  of  the  game: 

SCORE  BY  PERIODS 

Army  20  0 6 6 — 32 

Navy  0 7 0 6 — 1 3 


STATISTICS 


Army  Navy 


First  downs,  rushing  

6 

9 

First  downs,  passing  

1 

1 

First  downs,  penalties  

3 

1 

Yards  gained,  rushing  

259 

120 

Forward  passes 

6 

15 

Forwards  completed  

1 

5 

Yards  gained,  forwards 

7 

106 

Forwards,  intercepted  by 

2 

1 

Number  of  punts 

7 

10 

Av.  aist.  of  punts,  yds 

31 

30 

Runback  of  punts,  yds 

40 

26 

Fumbles  

2 

1 

Own  fumbles  recovered 

1 

0 

Penalties  

6 

7 

Yards  lost,  penalties  

49 

70 

Elsewhere  the  Navy  fared  better  on 
the  gridiron  as  the  curtain  dropped  on 
the  1945  season.  The  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center  Bluejackets 
stepped  up  to  mighty  Notre  Dame  and 
gave  the  Irish  a 39-7  crushing. 

As  the  regular  1945  football  season 
came  to  a close,  bowl  game  promoters 
scanned  the  conference  winners  for 
New  Year’s  Day  contestants. 

Southern  California  nosed  out 
UCLA  to  win  the  Pacific  Coast  title 
and  a match  with  undefeated  Alabama 
in  Pasadena’s  Rose  Bowl. 

JANUARY  1946 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

MERCURY  FOOTED  Glenn  Davis  breaks  loose  as  Cadet  players  block  out  all 
Middies  near  him.  The  Army  ace  scored  twice  on  long  runs  in  32-13  win. 


In  Miami’s  Orange  Bowl,  only  once- 
beaten  Holy  Cross  will  play  Miami. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Conference 
champion,  Oklahoma  A & M,  accepted 
an  invitation  to  meet  St.  Mary’s  in 
the  Sugar  Bowl  classic  at  New  Or- 
leans while  two  conference  champions, 
Texas  of  the  Southwest  and  Missouri 
of  the  Big  Six,  will  meet  in  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl. 

Once-beaten  and  once-tied  New 
Mexico  agreed  to  meet  and  do  battle 
with  Denver  University,  Big  Seven 
champs,  in  El  Paso’s  Sun  Bowl. 

Other  conference  winners  include 
Yale  in  the  Big  Three,  Indiana  in  the 
Big  Ten,  Duke  in  the  Southern  and 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Ivy  League. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

GREAT  LAKES  back  Klemmer  rams 
Notre  Dame  line  for  9-yard  gain. 


The  All-Americans 

As  the  1945  season  came  to  a close, 
coaches  and  sports  writers  engaged  in 
the  annual  postseason  pastime  of  se- 
lecting All-America  teams.  One  of 
the  first  to  get  out  with  selections  was 
Collier’s  whose  experts  chose: 

Position  Player  and  College 

End  Hubert  Bechtol,  Texas 

Tackle  DeWitt  Coulter,  Army 

Guard  Warren  Amling,  Ohio  State 

Center  Vaughn  Mancha,  Alabama 

Guard  John  Green,  Army 

Tackle  George  Savitsky, 

Pennsylvania 

End  Richard  Duden,  Navy 

Quarterback  Herman  Wedemeyer, 

St.  Mary’s 

Halfback  Glenn  Davis,  Army 

Halfback  Harry  Gilmer,  Alabama 

Fullback  Felix  Blanchard,  Army 

The  Associated  Press  followed 
shortly  with  selections  made  in  a poll 
'of  sports  writers.  There  was  unusual 
agreement  between  the  AP  and  Col- 
lier’s All- America  teams;  they  varied 
only  in  two  positions.  Instead  of  Gil- 
mer in  the  backfield,  the  AP  selectors 
placed  Robert  Fenimore  of  Oklahoma 
A.&M.  and  instead  of  Savitsky,  the 
AP  poll  put  Army’s  Albert  Nemetz 
in  as  tackle. 

Cleveland’s  youthful  Rams 

gleaned  top  professional  gridiron  hon- 
ors in  1945  by  defeating  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  15-14  in  a thrill-packed 
game  in  Cleveland’s  Municipal  Stadi- 
um 16  December  before  32,178  chilled 
fans. 

The  Rams  scored  twice  on  touch- 
down passes  by  their  star  back,  Bob 
Waterfield,  and  on  a freak  safety 
when  a behind  the  goal  line  pass  by 
“Slinging  Sammy”  Baugh,  Redskin 
ace,  struck -a  goal  post.  Washington’s 
two  touchdowns  came  on  passes  by 
Frank  Filchok,  substitute  for  Baugh 
who  was  injured. 

Gate  receipts  reached  a new  high 
of  $164,542.40.  The  record  players’ 
pool  of  $95,261.07  resulted  in  each 
Ram  receiving  a $1,469.74  share  and 
each  Redskin  $902.47. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


UNIT  CITATIONS  GIVEN  TWO  SUBS 


Jack,  Spadefish  Cited 
For  Jap  Convoy  Raids 

TWO  SUBMARINES — USS  Jack  and 
uss  Spadefish — have  been  award- 
ed the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
war  service  in  the  Pacific  theatre. 

The  uss  Jack  received  the  award 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action 
during  her  first  war  patrol  south  of 
Honshu,  her  third  in  the  South  China 
Sea  and  her  fifth  in  the  area  off  the 
west  coast  of  Luzon.  The  Spadefish 
was  similarly  honored  for  action  dur- 
ing its  first  and  second  war  patrols 
against  enemy  forces  in  the  restricted 
waters  of  the  Pacific. 

In  bold  defiance  of  antisubmarine 
measures,  the  Jack  sought  her  prey 
over  wide  areas  and  penetrated  heavy 
escort  screens  in  order  to  make  con- 
tact with  her  targets  and  strike  fierce- 
ly at  strongly  protected  convoys. 

Severely  bombed  during  her  first 
war  patrol,  she  was  blown  to  the  sur- 
face close  aboard  an  enemy  destroyer 
and,  with  a 25  degree  angle,  lost 
depth  control  and  plunged  deep  in  the 
midst  of  a barrage  of  depth  charges 
from  the  escort. 

With  her  battle  damage  repaired 
Jack  returned  to  the  attack  several 
days  later  to  sink  a 6,700-ton  freight- 
er and  again  escaped  destruction  un- 
der the  pounding  of  vicious  counter- 
attacks. 

Continuously  harassed  by  severe 
depth  charging  throughout  the  third 
and  fifth  patrols,  the  Jack  blasted  at 
the  enefny  from  all  sides  and  sent  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  102,800  tons 
of  vital  enemy  shipping,  with  an  ad- 
ditional 18,000  tons  damaged. 

Defying  strong  hostile  air  and  sur- 
face opposition,  the  uss  Spadefish  ef- 
fected wide  coverage  of  her  assigned 


The  3d  Amphibious  Corps  Signal 
Battalion,  first  American  signal  bat- 
talion to  engage  in  amphibious  land- 
ings in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area,  has 
been  awarded  the  Navy  Unit  Com- 
mendation. The  award  was  made  for 
extremely  meritorious  service  in  sup- 
port of  military  operations  during  the 
amphibious  operations  on  Bougain- 
ville, Guam,  Palau  and  Okinawa,  from 
1 Nov  1943  to  21  June  1945. 

This  signal  battalion  pioneered  and 
developed  techniques  and  procedures 
without  the  benefit  of  established 
precedent,  operating  with  limited  and 
inadequate  equipment  particularly  in 
the  earlier  phases  of  these  offensive 
actions,  and  providing  its  own  secur- 
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sector  of  the  Pacific  and  entered  peril- 
ously shallow  waters  to  seek  out  her 
targets. 

With  her  presence  disclosed  to  the 
enemy  by  radar-equipped  escorts,  she 
daringly  penetrated  the  screen  of  a 
large  Japanese  convoy  and  headed  in 
for  a surface  attack,  striking  might- 
ily against  a fully  laden  large  escort 
carrier  to  sink  the  target  together 
with  the  embarked  planes  and  person- 
nel. 

Vigorously  depth-charged  following 
this  action,  Spadefish  promptly  turned 
to  bring  stern  tubes  to  bear  and 
launched  a second  attack. 

Unit  Commendation 
Awarded  to  Marine 
Fighting  Squadron 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  has 
been  awarded  to  Marine  Fighting 
Squadron  215  for  outstanding  heroism 
in  the  face  of  hostile  fighter  opposition 
and  intense  antiaircraft  fire  in  the 
Solomons  Islands  and  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago areas,  24  July  1943  to  15  Feb 
1944. 

During  the  period  covered  in  the 
citation,  the  squadron  carried  out  nu- 
merous patrols  and  fighter  sweeps  and 
escorted  many  bombing  attacks  against 
enemy  shipping,  airfields  and  shore 
installations. 

The  pilots  of  this  fighting  squadron 
.shot  down  137  enemy  planes,  probably 
destroyed  45  others  and  accounted  for 
27  on  the  ground.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  the  citation  of  the  ground 
echelon  in  the  squadron  which  had  the 
task  of  maintaining  the  planes  in 
operation  despite  daily  hostile  shellfire 
and  nightly  bombing  attacks. 


ity  while  participating  in  jungle  fight- 
ing, atoll  invasions  and  occupation  of 
large  island  masses. 

Becoming  rapidly  experienced  in 
guerrilla  warfare  and  the  handling  of 
swiftly  changing  situations,  this  group 
of  men  successfully  surmounted  the 
most  difficult  conditions  of  terrain  and 
weather  as  well  as  unfamiliar  techni- 
cal problems,  and  provided  the  Corps 
with  uninterrupted  ship-to-shore  and 
bivouac  communication  service  con- 
tinuously throughout  this  period. 

The  battalion’s  record  was  a deci- 
sive factor  in  the  success  of  the  haz- 
ardous Bougainville,  Guam,  Palau  and 
Okinawa  campaigns,  the  citation  added. 


Unit  Honors  Given 
To  PB  Squadron  28 
For  Convoy  Raiding 

For  outstanding  action  against  en- 
emy Japanese  shipping  and  installa- 
tions in  the  South  China-Formosa 
area  from  1 March  to  23  Apr  1945, 
Patrol  Bombing  Squadron  28  has  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Flying  unescorted  in  PBM-3D  sea- 
planes along  hostile  shores,  into 
strongly  fortified  harbors  and  across 
Jap  sea  lanes,  PatBomRon  28  carried 
out  its  hazardous  night  offensive  rec- 
onnaissance searches  in  the  face  of 
foul  weather  and  intense  antiaircraft 
fire  from  heavily  armed  convoys  or 
shore  batteries. 

The  squadron  flew  in  from  50  to  300 
feet  over  rough  seas  and  coastal  is- 
lands to  launch  perilous  masthead  at- 
tacks against  enemy  surface  forces 
and  to  bomb  land  installations,  sink- 
ing or  damaging  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  hostile  warships  and  merchant 
vessels. 

NATS  Evacuation 
Squadron  1 Cited 
For  Okinawa  Duty 

Naval  Air  Transport  Evacuation 
Squadron  One  has  been  commended 
for  outstanding  heroism  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal.  The 
award  was  given  for  the  squadron’s 
support  of  military  operations  during 
the  Okinawa  campaign  from  1 April 
to  21  June  1945. 

Operating  with  new  crews  and,  dur- 
ing the  first  phase  of  this  period,  with- 
out benefit  of  adequate  logistic  sup- 
port or  navigational  aids,  this  squad- 
ron evacuated  over  9,600  casualties, 
despite  extremely  foul  weather  condi- 
tions. On  return  flights  to  the  tar- 
get, this  group  carried  over  two  mil- 
lion pounds  of  cargo,  including  15,800 
rounds  of  81-mm.  mortar  shells  urg- 
ently required  by  the  10th  Army, 
thereby  making  possible  continued 
vital  fire  support  for  our  infantry. 
The  group  continued  its  hazardous 
mission  until  all  organized  Japanese 
resistance  had  ceased. 

All  personnel  attached  to  the  squad- 
ron during  the  dates  mentioned  are 
authorized  to  wear  the  Navy  Unit 
Commendation  ribbon. 


3d  Amphib  Corps  Signal  Unit  Commended 


ALL  HANDS 


Posthumous  Award 
Of  Medal  of  Honor 
Made  to  Walke  CO 

For  his  gallantry  as  a skipper  who 
refused  to  be  treated  for  serious  in- 
juries or  removed  from  his  station  un- 
til assured  of  his  ship’s  safety,  Comdr. 
George  Fleming  Davis,  USN,  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  has  been  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously.  The  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  Comdr.  Davis’  widow 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  in  a ceremony  held  recently  in 
the  Navy  Department  in  Washington. 

While  CO  of  the  USS  Walke,  en- 
gaged in  a detached  mission  in  sup- 
port of  minesweeping  operations  prep- 
aratory to  the  invasion  of  Lingayen 
Gulf,  6 Jan  1945,  Comdr.  Davis  ral- 
lied his  command  to  battle  when  four 
Japanese  suicide  planes  were  detected 
flying  low  overland  to  attack  simul- 
taneously. 

Operating  without  gunfire  of  other 
surface  ships,  the  Walke’s  firepower 
sent  the  first  target  crashing  into  the 
water  and  caught  the  second  as  it 
passed  close  to  the  bridge  to  plunge 
into  the  sea  off  portside.  Comdr.  Davis 
remained  at  his  station  in  the  path 
of  the  third  plane  which  was  plunging 
swiftly  to  crash  the  after  end  of  the 
bridge  structure. 

Seriously  injured,  drenched  with 
gasoline  and  immediately  enveloped  in 
flames  when  the  craft  struck,  he 
conned  the  Walke  in  the  midst  of  the 
wreckage;  he  exhorted  his  officers  and 
men  to  save  the  ship  and,  still  on  his 
feet,  saw  the  barrage  from  his  guns  de- 
stroy the  fourth  suicide  bomber. 

With  the  fires  under  control  and  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  assured,  he  con- 
sented to  be  carried  below,  where  he 
succumbed  several  hours  later. 

Medal  of  Honor 
Given  to  Marine 
Killed  on  Iwo 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  in  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  during 
the  seizure  of  Iwo  Jima  on  9 Mar 
1945,  PI.  Sgt.  Joseph  R.  Julian, 
USMCR,  of  Fiskdale,  Mass.,  has  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously. Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal  made  the  presen- 
tation in  Washington  last  month  to 
Mrs.  Adelard  Julian,  mother  of  the 
marine. 

At  the  time  of  the  action  which 
earned  the  award,  PI.  Sgt.  Julian  was 
serving  with  the  1st  Btn.,  27th  Ma- 
rines, 5th  Marine  Div.  Determined  to 
force  a break-through  when  Japanese 
troops  occupying  trenches  and  fortified 
positions  on  the  left  front  laid  down  a 
terrific  machine  gun  and  mortar  bar- 
rage in  a desparate  effort  to  halt  his 
company’s  advance,  PI.  Sgt.  Julian 
quickly  established  his  platoon’s  guns 
in  strategic  supporting  positions  and 
then,  acting  on  his  own  initiative, 
moved  forward  to  execute  a one-man 
assault  on  the  nearest  pillbox.  Ad- 
vancing alone,  he  hurled  deadly  dem- 
olitions and  white  phosphorous  gren- 


ades into  the  emplacement,  killing 
two  of  the  enemy  and  driving  the  re- 
maining five  out  into  the  adjoining 
trench  system. 

Seizing  a discarded  rifle,  Julian 
then  proceeded  to  jump  into  the  trench 
and  despatch  the  five  before  they 
could  make  an  escape.  Intent  upon 
wiping  out  all  immediate  resistance, 
he  obtained  more  explosives  and,  ac- 
companied by  another  marine,  again 
charged  the  hostile  fortifications  and 
knocked  out  two  more  cave  positions. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  launched 
a bazooka  attack  unassisted,  firing 
four  rounds  into  the  one  remaining 
pillbox  and  completely  destroying  it 
before  he  fell. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Reich,  Eli  T.,  Comdr.,  USN,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  As  CO  of  a submarine 
he  displayed  such  extraordinary  hero- 
ism, tenacious  fighting  spirit  and  good 
judgment  in  launching  brilliant  at- 
tacks on  enemy  warships  that  his  con- 
duct provided  an  inspiration  to  all 
submarine  personnel. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Reich,  Eli  T.,  Comdr.,  USN,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  As  CO  of  the  USS  Sea- 
lion  during  second  war  patrol,  17  Aug 
1944 — 30  Sept  1944,  he  skillfully 
launched  smashing  torpedo  attacks 
which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  a 
2,300-ton  enemy  destroyer,  two  large 
tankers  and  three  large  transports  for 
a total  of  51,700  tons.  Later  in  the 
search  for  additional  enemy  shipping, 
his  exceptional  alertness  enabled  him 
to  discover  and  rescue  54  British  and 
Australian  prisoners  of  war  when  the 
ship  in  which  they  were  being  trans- 
ported from  Singapore  to  the  Japan- 
ese Empire  was  sunk.  His  skillful 
evasive  tactics  enabled  him  to  escape 
enemy  counter-attacks  without  dam- 
age to  his  ship  and  his  outstanding  re- 
sourcefulness in  providing  for  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  survivors 
rendered  it  possible  for  all  to  reach 
port  safely. 

First  award: 

★ Carney,  Robert  B.,  Rear  Admiral, 
USN,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  aide  and 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Commander  Third 
Fleet  during  the  period  23-26  Oct 
1944,  he  was  instrumental  in  formu- 
lating plans  by  which  task  forces  of 
the  Third  Fleet  executed  a series  of 
successful  operations  against  major 
Japanese  task  forces  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mindoro,  the  Sulu  Sea,  northeast  of 
Luzon,  and  off  the  Central  Philippines, 
resulting  in  the  sinking  and  damaging 
of  the  major  portion  of  Japanese  capi- 
tal ships  and  carrier  aircraft  of  the 
Japanese  navy. 

if  Lee,  Fitzhugh,  Capt.,  USN,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.:  As  CO  of  USS  Manila 

Bay  in  the  Battle  of  Samar  on  25  Oct 
1944,  he  handled  his  ship  at  all  times 
in  a highly  expert  and  seamanlike 
manner  and  by  his  courage,  skill  in 
combat  and  determination  gave  en- 
couragement to  his  officers  and  men 
and  to  his  air  personnel  in  a manner 


NAVY  CROSS 
RECIPIENTS 


John  S.  McCain, 
Vice  Admiral,  USN 


Eli  T.  Reich, 
Comdr.,  USN 


Fitzhugh  Lee,  Robert  B.  Carney, 

Capt.,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN 

that  caused  his  action  to  be  largely 
instrumental  in  the  defeat  of  a large 
Japanese  task  force. 
if  McCain,  John  S.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  Coronado,  Calif.:  While  in  com- 
mand of  a task  group  during  the  per- 
iod 13-15  Oct  1944  Vice  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain interposed  his  task  group  to 
cover  the  withdrawal  of  the  torpedoed 
Canberra  and  Houston  and  by  his 
skillful  and  courageous  handling  of 
his  forces  broke  up  repeated  heavy 
enemy  air  attacks  and  contributed  in 
great  measure  to  the  ultimate  success- 
ful salvaging  of  the  two  damaged 
cruisers. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Blandy,  William  H.  P.,  Vice  Ad- 
miral (then  Rear  Admiral),  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  As  commander, 

Amphibious  Support  Force,  engaged  in 
pre-invasion  assaults  against  the  Japa- 
nese-held islands  of  Iwo  Jima  16-19  Feb 
1945,  Okinawa  Gunto  and  Nansei 
Shoto,  including  the  capture  of  islands 
of  the  Kerama  Retto,  25  Mar-1  Apr 
1945,  he  exercised  superb  professional 
skill,  keen  foresight  and  meticulous  at- 
tention to  detail  in  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
these  strategic,  heavily  fortified  Jap- 
anese strongholds.  A dynamic  leader 
and  brilliant  strategist,  Admiral 
Blandy  deployed  his  units  for  maximum 
strength  to  carry  out  extensive  bom- 
bardments of  enemy  positions,  recon- 
naissance missions  and  minesweeping 
operations  to  clear  the  approaches 
and  the  landing  beaches  preparatory 
to  landings  by  our  ground  forces,  en- 
abling them  to  launch  their  assaults 
on  schedule  with  minimum  loss  to  per- 
sonnel or  material. 


JANUARY  19  46 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Distinguished  Service  Medal  Recipients 


William  H.  P.  Blandy,  Arthur  C.  Davis,  Ralph  Davison,  Luis  DeFlorez, 

Vice  Admiral,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN  RearAdmira  I,  USNR 


John  H.  H oover,  Mildred  M.  Horton,  Emory  S.  Land, 
Vice  Admiral,  USN  Capt.,  USNR  Vice  Adm.,  USN  (Ret) 


Distinguished  Service  Medal  Cont. 

if  Hoover,  John  H.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  com- 

mander, Forward  Area,  Central  Pa- 
cific, from  May  1S44  to  June  1945,  and 
as  Commander,  Marianas  Area,  from 
June  through  July  1945,  he  displayed 
exceptional  energy  and  ability  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
this  vast  command  and  contributed 
materially  to  its  development  from  a 
group  of  unimproved  forward  islands. 
His  professional  excellence  and  ma- 
ture judgment  in  effectively  executing 
the  vital  and  intricate  duties  and 
established  policies  of  his  command 
were  material  contributions  in  main- 
taining our  successful  advance  toward 
the  defeat  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

if  Davison,  Ralph,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.:  As  commander  of  a 
task  group  operating  against  Japanese 
forces  in  the  forward  areas  of  the 
Pacific  from  10  Feb-21  Mar  1945,  he 
gallantly  led  his  command  in  vigorous 
support  of  the  landing  operation  at 
Iwo  Jima  and  participated  in  the  first 
carrier  attacks  on  the  Japanese  home- 
land, deploying  the  units  of  his  task 
group  for  maximum  combat  efficiency 
and  inflicting  heavy  damage  on  hostile 
airfields  and  installations.  When  his 
flagship,  the  uss  Franklin,  suffered  ex- 
tensive and  crippling  damage  under 
Japanese  aerial  attack  while  standing 
by  for  further  offensive  action  follow- 
ing the  strikes  against  Kyushu  and 
Honshu  on  18  and  19  March,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Davison  maintained  operations 
despite  the  numerous  casualties  in  his 
staff  and  flag  allowance  and,  although 
forced  to  effect  a transfer  to  another 
warship,  rendered  distinctive  and 
valiant  service  throughout  the  des- 
perate struggle  to  save  the  Franklin. 
-^Hoover,  John  H.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  com- 

mander, Aircraft,  Central  Pacific 
Force,  during  the  operations  to  cap- 
ture the  Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands, 
and  as  Commander,  Forward  Area, 
Central  Pacific,  during  the  operation 
to  capture  the  Marianas  Islands,  his 
skillful  leadership  of  the  offensive 
shore  based  air  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, his  tenacious  personal  courage, 
and  his  efficient  administration  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
operations  which  secured  control  of 
the  Central  Pacific  through  the  Mari- 
anas. In  addition,  he  organized  and 
efficiently  administered  the  Forward 
Area,  Central  Pacific. 
if  Sharp,  Alexander  Jr.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Charles  County,  Md. : As 
commander  Minecraft,  Pacific  Fleet, 
14  Oct  1944  to  2 Sept  1945  in  support 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Ryukyus 
campaigns  and  the  assault  on  iwo 
Jima,  Rear  Admiral  Sharp  directed 
the  minecraft  under  his  command  with 
marked  efficiency  as  evidenced  by  the 
small  number  of  U.  S.  vessels  mined 
during  these  offensive  operations.  In 
addition,  personnel  of  his  command 
served  with  the  20th  Air  Force  and 
FairWing  1 as  technical  representa- 
tives for  the  program  to  effect  the 
aerial  mining  of  the  waters  of  Japan, 
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Alexander  Sharp,  Jr.,  Forrest  P.  Sherman, 
Rear  Admiral,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN 

the  Bonins  and  southern  Korea  as  a 
feature  of  the  blockade  of  the  Empire. 
His  outstanding  professional  ability, 
forceful  leadership  and  inspiring  de- 
votion to  duty  throughout  the  final 
months  of  intensified  hostilities  were 
contributing  factors  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Japanese. 

First  award: 

if  Davis,  Arthur  C.,  Rear  Admiral, 
USN,  Worcester,  Mass.:  While  chief 
of  staff  to  Com5thFlt  from  Sept  1944 
to  July  1945,  he  rendered  distinguished 
and  invaluable  service  in  planning  the 
coordination  and  tactical  employment 
of  aircraft  in  5th  Fleet  operations. 
His  keen  knowledge  of  the  strategical 
aspects  of  the  war  against  Japan  and 
his  complete  appreciation  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  Com5thFlt  were  essential  fac- 
tors in  the  successful  capture  and  oc- 
cupation of  Iwo  Jima  and  positions  in 
Okinawa  Gunto,  and  in  extending  con- 
trol of  the  sea  and  air  throughout  the 
Western  Pacific  to  the  Nansei  Shoto 
and  the  East  China  Sea. 

★ De  Florez,  Luis,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Capt.),  USNR,  Pomfret,  Conn.: 
By  the  exercise  of  extraordinary 
genius,  resourcefulness  and  profes- 
sional skill,  he  was  in  large  measure 
responsible  for  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  unique  art  of  syn- 


Edward J.  Steichen,  John  H.  Towers, 
Capt.,  USNR  (Ret)  Admiral,  USN 

thetic  training  perfected  during  the 
war  to  provide  special  devices  and 
methods  for  the  safe  and  rapid  train- 
ing of  pilots  and  aircrewmen.  From 
the  inception  of  an  idea  through  the 
complicated  phases  of  invention,  re- 
search and  construction  to  the  final 
aspects  of  production,  distribution  and 
maintenance,  he  rendered  distinguished 
service  toward  realizing  the  highest 
potential  in  training  methods,  not  only 
for  naval  aviation  but  for  submarine 
officers  and  fire  control  parties  en- 
gaged in  combat  patrol. 
if  Horton,  Mildred  McAfee,  Capt., 
usnr,  Wellesley,  Mass.:  As  director 
of  the  Women’s  Reserve  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve,  from  3 Aug  1942  to 
31  Aug  1945,  Capt.  Horton  was  di- 
rectly instrumental  in  the  initiation  of 
plans  and  policies  affecting  the  admin- 
istration, welfare  and  public  relations 
of  members  of  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
and  was  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  procedures  motivating  their  effec- 
tive performance  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  the  14th  Naval 
District.  Under  her  capable  and  de- 
voted leadership,  the  generally  recog- 
nized acceptance  of  women  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  naval  service  was 
achieved. 

if  Land,  Emory  S.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN  (Ret),  Washington,  D.  C. : As 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
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mission  and  administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  from  16  Apr 
1937  to  31  Aug  1945,  Vice  Admiral 
Land  handled  with  brilliant  adminis- 
trative and  executive  ability  the  colos- 
sal task  of  directing  the  design,  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the 
greatest  maritime  fleet  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  implemented  by  a highly 
efficient  maritime  service  training 
system.  Thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
dependence  of  land  operations  of  the 
United  Nations  upon  expeditious  mari- 
time transportation,  Vice  Admiral 
Land  was  in  a large  measure  respon- 
sible for  the  availability  of  shipping 
and  the  resultant  uninterrupted  flow 
of  manpower  and  munitions  to  war 
fronts  extending  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Russia  and  from  Alaska 
to  the  Middle  East. 

★ Sherman,  Forrest  P.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Washington,  D.  C.:  As 

deputy  chief  of  staff  to  CincPac  and 
CincPoa  from  10  Nov  1943  to  2 Sept 
1945,  he  displayed  outstanding  pro- 
fessional ability,  sound  judgment  and 
a broad  knowledge  of  the  varied  and 
complex  details  of  military  and  naval 
strategics  in  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  the  coordination  of  (1)  our  cam- 
paigns to  bring  about  the  early  capitu- 
lation of  the  Gilberts,  Marshalls, 
Marianas,  Western  Carolines,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  (2)  our  fleet  oper- 
ations in  support  of  the  capture  of 
Hollandia,  Morotai  and  the  Philip- 
pines, (3)  our  final  attacks  against 
Japan  and  (4)  the  naval  phases  of 
the  occupation  of  the  defeated  Empire. 
As  head  of  the  war  plans  division  on 
the  staff,  he  contributed  essentially  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific,  and  his  unfailing  efforts 
were  of  vital  importance  in  forcing 
the  enemy  to  surrender. 

★ Steichen,  Edward  J.,  Capt.,  usnr 
(Ret),  Ridgefield,  Conn. : While  CO  of 
the  Naval  Aviation  Photographic  Unit 
under  DCNO(Air)  and  later  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Navy  Photographic  Insti- 


Admiral Hewitt 
Wins  Army  DSM 

The  Army  has  awarded  Admiral 
Henry  K.  Hewitt,  USN,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  for  meritorious  service  in  his 
capacity  as  ComPhibFor,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  as  CTF34  during  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa. 

“With  the  highest  type  of  skill 
and  leadership  he  conducted  his 
large  fleet  from  the  U.  S.  to  the 
shores  of  French  Morocco,  through 
waters  infested  with  hostile  sub- 
marines without  loss,”  the  citation 
narrates. 

The  forces  he  transported  were 
landed  8 Nov  1942  on  a hostile  and 
unknown  shore,  during  hours  of 
darkness,  in  a heavy  sea,  at  the 
proper  time  and  places.  In  subse- 
quent tactical  action  he  handled  his 
forces  so  as  to  prevent  interference 
by  hostile  Naval  units  with  the 
landing  of  our  forces  as  planned. 

Admiral  Hewitt  is  now  Com- 
mander, U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in 
Europe. 


tute  during  the  period  26  Feb  1942  to 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Japan, 
he  maintained  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  excellence  in  navy  pho- 
tography for  training  the  Navy’s 
flyers,  for  informing  the  public  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  for  cre- 
ating an  invaluable  historical  record 
of  our  ships,  planes  and  fighting  men. 
In  two  tours  of  duty  in  the  Pacific,  one 
in  1943  aboard  the  uss  Lexington 
when  she  sustained  a torpedo  attack, 
and  again  in  1944  at  Guam  and  Iwo 
Jima,  he  studied  naval  photography  at 
close  range. 

★ Towers,  John  H.,  Admiral  (then 
Vice  Admiral),  USN,  Washington,  D. 
C.:  As  deputy  CincPac  and  CincPoa 
from  February  1944  to  July  1945,  he 
displayed  outstanding  professional 
ability,  sound  judgment  and  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  military 
and  naval  operations  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
provision  of  personnel,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, shipping  and  the  general  logistic 
support  of  the  combatant  units  of  all 
services  in  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  and  development 
of  bases  in  the  Marshalls,  Marianas, 
Carolines,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa  and 
in  the  Pacific  Fleet  operations  which 
supported  the  recapture  of  the  Philip- 
pines. In  addition,  from  January  to 
July  1945  he  coordinated  all  fleet  ac- 
tivities in  the  Hawaiian  areas. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ DuBose,  Laurence  T.,  Rear  Admiral 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Commander 
of  the  support  unit  in  a Fast  Carrier 
Task  Group  during  strikes  against  the 
Bonins  and  Yap,  and  landings  on 
Guam. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Badger,  Oscar  C.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Commander 
Service  Squadrons,  South  Pacific 
Force,  10  Feb — 23  Sept  1944. 

★ Colclough,  Oswald  S.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Arlington,  Va. : CO  of  the 
USS  North  Carolina,  in  Japanese 
waters,  26  Jan — 30  Apr  1945. 

★ Hartly,  Henry,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Com- 
mander, auxiliary  vessels  shakedown 
group,  Fleet  Operational  Training 
Command,  Atlantic  Fleet,  August  1943 
to  June  1944. 

★ Kilpatrick,  Walter  K.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Hillsborough,  Calif.:  Chief 
of  staff  and  aide  to  CincLant,  15  Nov 
1944  to  25  Aug  1945. 

★ Phillips,  William  K.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Sherman,  Tex.:  Aide  and 
chief  of  staff  to  Commander,  Cruisers- 
Destroyers,  Pacific  Fleet. 

First  award: 

★ Abbott,  Paul,  Comdr.,  usnr,  New 
York  City:  Commander  loading  con- 
trol group,  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy, 
January  1944. 

★ Allan,  Robert  A.,  Comdr.,  rnvr, 
Cardross,  Scotland:  Commander  of  an 
advanced  Coastal  Forces  Base  unit, 


“If  you  think  you’re  busy  now,  just  wait  till 
the  sailors  get  home.” 


forward  central  Mediterranean  areas, 
April  1943  to  June  1944. 

★ Archer,  Robert  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Spokane,  Wash.:  Staff  watch  officer 
and  flag  communication  officer  on 
staff  of  a ComCarDiv,  14  Jan — 15  Nov 
1944. 

★ Barbey,  Daniel  E.,  Vice  Admiral, 
(then  Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Portland, 
Ore.:  Chief  of  staff,  Atlantic  Fleet, 
January  1941  to  July  1942. 

★ Brown,  John  H.  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Middletown,  Del.:  As  a ComSub- 
Ron,  6 July  1942  to  18  Nov  1943. 

★ Chappell,  Lucius  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.H.:  Operational  training 
officer  of  the  staff,  Commander  Train- 
ing Command,  Submarine  Force, 
Pacific  Fleet;  ComSubDiv281 ; mem- 
ber of  the  war  plans  board,  ComSub- 
ForPac. 

★ Cochran,  Dale,  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USN, 
Vallejo,  Calif.:  CO  of  a warship  dur- 
ing assault  operations  against  Japa- 
nese-held Solomon  Islands,  Bismarck 
Archipelago  and  the  Marianas,  Octo- 
ber 1943  to  August  1944. 

★ Crommelin,  John  G.  Jr.,  Capt.,  USN, 


—WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

Hear  ye  the  “Seaman’s  Creed:” 

• A messmate 
before  a watch- 
mate. 

• A watchmate 
before  a shipmate. 

• A shipmate 
before  a stranger. 

• A stranger  be- 
fore a dog. 

• A dog  before 
a lubber. 

Way  back  in  the 
1 600’s  seafaring 
men  coined  the 
word  “lubber”  by  ingenious  combination 
of  the  French  word  “lobear”  meaning  par- 
asite, and  a Dutch  word  “lob"  meaning 
country  bumpkin.  Scorn  for  the  toady  who 
profits  by  others  labor  added  to  scorn  for 
the  awkward  fellow  makes  “lubber”  the 
most  contemptuous  epithet  in  the  seaman’s 
vocabulary.  “He's  a lubber  who  ought  not 
be  trusted  with  a boat”  sums  up  complete 
failure  as  a seafaring  man. 

Landlubber  is  a milder  word.  With  jovial 
mockery  and,  no  doubt,  out  of  a pleasant 
sense  of  his  own  superiority,  the  sailor 
uses  “landlubber”  to  describe  the  man 
who,  spending  all  his  life  on  land,  is  nat- 
urally clumsy  aboard  ship. 
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Legion  of  Merit  Cont. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Chief  of  staff  of  a 
carrier  CTG,  1 Jan — 8 Aug  1944. 

★ Easton,  William  T.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : Chief  staff  officer 
and  operations  officer  of  a patrol  wing 
during  Bay  of  Biscay  offensive  and 
invasion  of  occupied  France. 

if  Eddy,  William  C.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Michigan  City,  Ind. : CO  of  Radio 
Chicago,  11  Aug  1942  to  1 Sept  1945. 
if  Ghormley,  Robert  L.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  Moscow,  Idaho:  Commandant 

14th  ND  and  ComHawSeaFron,  17 
Feb  1943  to  24  Oct  1944. 
if  Goodwin,  Hugh  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Monroe,  La.:  Air  officer,  Philippine 
Sea  Frontier. 

if  Gregor,  Orville  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.:  As  a CTG  prior  to  and 
during  the  amphibious  landings  in  the 
Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  Jan  1944. 
if  Hanson,  Edward  W.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, USN,  Alexandria,  Minn.:  CO 
of  a BatDiv  off  Saipan,  21  Feb  1944. 
if  Higgins,  John  M.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Madison,  Wis.:  Commander  of  a fast 
carrier  task  force  screen  during  air 
strikes  against  the  Japanese. 

★ Johnson,  Ralph  B.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Honolulu,  T.H.:  Senior  assistant  to 
the  engineer  and  repair  officer,  sub- 
marine base,  Pearl  Harbor,  December 
1941  to  March  1944,  and  November 
1944  to  September  1945,  and  engineer- 
ing officer  ComSubSquad  20,  March  to 
November  1944. 

★ MacKinley,  James  G.,  Capt., 
rcnvr,  Vancouver,  B.C.:  Royal  Cana- 
dian Naval  liaison  officer,  headquarters 
of  Cominch,  June  1941  to  September 
1945. 

★ Mitscher,  Marc  A.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  As  CTF38 
western  task  forces,  26  Aug  to  20 
Sept  1944. 

★ Mullaney,  Baron  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.:  CO  of  a de- 
stroyer in  the  British  and  Dutch  New 
Guinea  and  Moluccas  areas,  1 April 
to  1 Oct  1944. 

if  O’Regan,  William  V.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y. : CO  of  the  sub- 
marine base,  Midway  I.;  as  ComSub- 
Div  and  ComSubRon,  June  1942  to 
June  1945. 

★ Rennell,  Paul  T.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Southport,  Conn.:  Executive  officer  of 
a MTBRon,  April  1943  to  January 
1944  and  CO  of  the  same  squadron, 
February  to  September  1944. 

★ Seely,  Harry  W.,  Comdr.,  USN, 
West  Point,  Miss.:  Spotter,  gunnery 
officer  and  assistant  gunnery  officer  of 
a battleship,  Pacific  area. 

ir  Weimer,  Edward  L.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.:  As  CTG  and  CO 
of  USS  Pocomoke,  Southwest  Pacific 
area. 

★ Workman,  Robert  D.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Lansdowne,  Pa.:  Director 
of  the  Chaplains  division,  BuPers  and 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  June  1937  to  July 
1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 


if  Outerbridge,  William  W.,  Capt., 
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USN,  Arlington,  Va. : CO  of  a convoy 
screening  vessel  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area. 


First  award: 


★ Boone,  Frederick,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 
Executive  officer  of  uss  Enterprise  in 
the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz,  26  Oct  1942. 

★ Fortson,  Thomas  N.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
[jg]),  usnr,  Neeses,  S.  C. : Aboard  an 
LCI(L)  during  the  assault  on  Parry 
Is.,  Eniwetok  Atoll,  22  Feb  1944. 

if  Griswold,  Carleton  W.,  PhM3c, 
USNR,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass,  (pos- 
thumously) : Served  with  the  1st  Btn., 
7th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Div.,  Peleliu, 
18  Sept  1944. 

(Through  error  listed  as  Bronze 
Star  in  October  1945  issue.) 

★ Hogle,  James  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.:  Executive  officer  aboard 
the  uss  Minneapolis  during  the  Battle 
of  Surigao  Strait  and  Gilbert,  Mar- 
shall, Caroline  and  Marianas  Islands 
operations. 

★ O’Neill,  William  J.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Wood  side,  N.Y.  (posthumously): 
Aboard  the  USS  Abner  Read  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 
if  Tubb,  Arthur  M.  Jr.,  Ens.,  USNR, 
Dallas,  Tex.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Fighter  pilot  attached  to  USS  Enter- 
prise in  the  Philippines  area,  17  Oct 
1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Bell,  Gordon  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Pilot  in  air  group  aboard  uss  Hornet, 
9 Jan  1945. 

★ McGowan,  Edwin  W.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass,  (missing- 
in  action)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot  aboard 
USS  Hornet,  12  Jan  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Baker,  Douglas,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Lindsay,  Okla.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Pilot  in  a fighting  squadron  aboard 
the  uss  Lexington,  11  Nov  1944. 

★ McGowan,  Edwin  W.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass,  (missing 
in  action)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot  aboard 
USS  Hornet,  9 Jan  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Darracott,  James  G.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Kings  Mt.,  N.  C.  (missing  in 
action)  : Fighter  plane  pilot  aboard 
uss  Lexington,  14  Dec  1944. 

if  Gehlbach,  Louis  R.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USN,  Beason,  111.  (posthumously)  : 
Plane  commander,  fleet  air  photo- 
graphic squadron,  over  Iwo  Jima,  8 
Dec  1944. 

★ Gruenewald,  John  W.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Topeka,  Kan.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Dive  bomber  pilot  aboard  uss  Intrepid, 
13  Sept  1944. 

if  Hummel,  Compton  R.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Dive  bomber  pilot  aboard  uss  York- 
toum,  12  Jan  1945. 

★ Kenah,  William  H.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : 
Leader  of  a four-plane  fighter  division 
aboard  uss  Hancock,  26  Oct  1944. 

★ Roach,  Melvin  C.,  Lt.,  usn,  Oilton, 
Okla.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  plane 


pilot  in  the  Solomon  Is.  area,  10  Sep- 
tember to  16  Oct  1942. 

★ Snead,  Charles  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Bessemer,  Ala.  (missing  in  action) : 
Pilot  in  bombing  squadron  attached  to 
uss  Hancock,  16  Jan  1945. 

★ Sullivan,  Gerald  M.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Newtonville,  Mass,  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : Leader  of  a section  of  fighter 
planes  operating  from  uss  Hancock, 
12  Jan  1945. 

★ Tepuni,  William,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
Pilot  of  a medium  bomber  and  group 
leader  in  a patrol  bombing  squadron, 
21  Mar  1945. 

if  Woodman,  William  E.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.:  Stationed  at  Naval 
Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyokern,  Cal., 
August  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Work,  Dan  T.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Memphis, 
Tenn.:  Pilot  of  a carrier-based  plane 
in  enemy  action  in  the  Philippines 
area. 

First  award: 

★ Bishop,  Walter  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Pilot  of  a fighter  plane  and  leader  of 
an  eight-plane  section  of  a fighting 
squadron  aboard  USS  Cabot,  16  Oct 
1944. 

★ Brokas,  Alex  X.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  [jg] ) , 

USNR,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.:  Torpedo 

bomber  pilot  in  offensive  action  against 
a German  submarine,  20  Aug  1944. 

★ Darracott,  James  G.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Kings  Mt.,  N.  C.  (missing  in 
action)  : Fighter  plane  pilot  aboard 
USS  Enterprise  in  the  Pacific  area,  13 
Oct  1944. 

if  DeCinces,  Joseph  P.,  ARM3c,  usn, 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.  (posthu- 
mously) : Radioman-gunner  aboard  a 
torpedo  plane  attached  to  uss  Langley, 
25  Oct  1944. 

★ Dilly,  Donald  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Apling- 
ton,  Iowa  (missing  in  action)  : Torpedo 
plane  pilot  attached  to  uss  Tulagi,  7 
Jan  1945. 

★ Dysert,  Carl  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Huntsville,  Ohio  (missing  in  action) : 
Torpedo  plane  pilot  attached  to  uss 
San  Jacinto  operating  against  enemy 
forces,  3 January  to  3 Apr  1945. 

if  Guy,  Louis  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  (missing  in  action)  : Leader 
of  a fighter  division  aboard  uss  Lang- 
ley, 15  Dec  1944. 

★ Lair,  Carl  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  College 
Station,  Tex.:  Pilot  of  torpedo  bomber 
in  action  against  German  submarine, 
19  Aug  1944. 

★ Larsen,  George  K.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Special  gunnery  observer  on  a patrol 
plane,  South  China  Sea,  29  Mar  1945. 

★ Park,  Charles  G.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Dallas, 
Tex. : Combat  fighter  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

★ Peterson,  John  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (missing  in  action)  : Leader 
of  a fighter  division  attached  to  uss 
Enterprise,  13  Oct  1944. 

★ Scordo,  Joseph  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Den- 
ver, Colo,  (missing  in  action)  : Fighter 
pilot  aboard  uss  Yorktown,  11  Nov 
1944  to  15  Jan  1945. 

★ Snodgrass,  Claude  D.,  AMM3c,  usn, 
Mannington,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : 
Turret  gunner  of  a torpedo  plane 
aboard  uss  Langley,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Sonner,  111  V.,  Lt.  (jg) , usnr,  Lay- 
ton,  Utah  (posthumously)  : Pilot  of  a 

ALL  HANDS 


carrier-based  fighter,  13  Oct  1944  to 
17  Feb  1945. 

A Swinney,  Fred  S.,  ARM2c,  usnr, 
Lexington,  Miss,  (missing  in  action)  : 
Crew  member  aboard  a dive  bomber 
attached  to  uss  Enterprise,  Philip- 
pines area,  18  Oct  1944. 

A Thornburg,  Jack  W.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  CO  of  air  trans- 
port squadron  during  the  evacuation 
of  casualties  from  Okinawa,  1 April 
to  21  June  1945. 

if  Thurmon,  Norman,  E.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Warrensburg,  Mo.:  Pilot  credited  with 
probable  hit  on  enemy  warship  in 
Pacific  area. 

-A- Worley,  Robert  D.,  Lt.,  (jg),  usnr, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  (posthumously)  : Pilot 
of  a medium  bomber  during  action 
against  a Japanese  submarine,  21  Mar 
1945. 


n'aVT  4NP 


First  award: 

if  Austin,  Gilbert  E.,  AMM3c,  usnr, 
Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
Off  Shikoku  Is.  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Beach,  Norman  L.,  GM2c,  USN, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.:  USS  John  Rod- 

gers, 17  Apr  1945. 

-A- Benge,  John  R.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Sa- 
linas, Calif.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar 
1945. 

if  Bramlett,  Elgie  L.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Stewart,  Miss.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

A:  Cleary,  Thomas  W.,  MMlc,  usnr, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Off  Shikoku  Is., 
19  Mar  1945. 

if  Corning,  George  R.,  BMlc,  usn, 
Richmond,  La.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 

Mar  1945. 

ic  Cowan,  Kenneth  L.,  MoMM2c, 
usnr,  Thermal  Calif.:  Rescue  oper- 
ations during  typhoon,  Ulithi  Atoll 
anchorage,  3-4  Oct  1944. 

★ Cox,  Harry  G.,  CMM,  USNR,  Jack- 
son,  Miss.:  Rescue  in  Waimea  bay,  24 
Dec  1944. 

if  Cuzzo,  Louis  J.,  CB,  usnr,  Chicago 
111.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Furman,  Walter  A.,  AMM2c, 
usnr,  Fall  River,  Mass.:  Off  Shikoku 
Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

if  Granger,  Philodore  L.,  Cox.,  usnr, 
Claremont,  N.  H.:  Rescue,  19  Mar 
1945. 

if  Heeding,  Paul,  Cox.,  usnr,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah:  Rescue  operations 

during  typhoon,  Ulithi,  Atoll  anchor- 
age, 3-4  Oct  1944. 

A- Henderson,  Randal  E.,  AMM3c, 
USNR,  Vincennes,  Ind. : Rescue,  NAS, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  25  Mar  1945. 
if  Keyes,  Edward  J.,  Lt.  (jg) , usnr, 
Richmond,  Va.:  Rescue  of  survivors, 
North  Atlantic,  24  Apr  1945. 

A- Lease,  William  0.,  BMlc,  usnr, 
Houston,  Tex.:  Rescue  operations  dur- 
ing typhoon,  3-4  Oct  1944. 

A-  Lenkiewicz,  Jesse  J.,  Cox.,  usnr,, 
Wilmington,  Del.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

A-  Lepore,  Daniel  A.,  CM2c,  usnr, 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J.:  USS  Otterstetter, 
7 Feb  1945. 

A- Marx,  Louis  A.,  SCB3c,  usnr,  Al- 
lentown, Pa.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar 
1945. 
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if  Mattes,  Roy  A.,  Sic,  usnr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar 
1945. 

if  Morace,  Edward  T.,  Cox,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

A-  parks,  Robert  G.,  Sic,  usn,  Akeley, 
Minn. : Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Pelkey,  Raymond  G.,  Sic,  usnr. 
Inland  Falls,  Maine:  Off  Shikoku  Is., 
19  Mar  1945. 

A-  Pontello,  Frank,  CMM,  usn,  Pitts- 
burgh, Kans.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

A-Rendahl,  Elwood  R.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Berkeley,  Calif,  (posthumous- 
ly) : Engineering  officer,  uss  Aylwin, 
18  Dec  1944. 

A-  Ripley,  Gilbert  L.,  Sic,  usnr,  Sears- 
mont,  Maine  (posthumously)  : uss 

Hancock,  21  Jan  1945. 

A-  Sarenski,  Theodore,  MMlc,  USN, 
Verona,  N.  Y.  (posthumously) : USS 

Aylwin,  18  Dec  1944. 

A Schmaeling,  Herbert  J.,  CEM,  usn, 
Cambridge,  Mass. : Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

A Schoppert,  Edwin  S.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Piedmont,  W.  Va.:  Rescue  operations 
during  typhoon,  Ulithi  Atoll  anchor- 
age, 3-4  Oct  1944. 

A Tall,  Harold  R.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Rescue  operations 

during  typhoon,  Ulithi  Atoll  anchor- 
age, 3-4  Oct  1944. 

AValvo,  Vincent,  Sic,  usnr,  Haver- 
hill, Mass.:  Off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar 
1945. 

A WOODS,  Morris  M.,  SClc,  usnr,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.:  APL-18,  Ulithi  an- 
chorage, 26  Feb  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

A Ware,  Bruce  R.  Ill,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.C. : Navigator,  USS 

Tennessee,  29  Oct  1944  to  19  Aug 
1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

A Connally,  John  B.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USNR,  Austin,  Tex.:  Fighter  director 
officer,  uss  Essex,  6 Apr  1945. 

A Cox,  William  R.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO  of  a destroyer, 
Kyushu-Okinawa  area,  14  March  to 
14  May  1945. 

First  award: 

A Ami,  Leroy,  AMM3c,  usnr,  Palacca, 
Ariz. : Member  of  the  crew  aboard  a 
large  aircraft  carrier. 

A Anspach,  Earl  M.  Jr.,  WT2c,  usnr, 
Clinton,  Iowa : Aboard  the  USS  Cooper, 
Philippines,  3 Dec  1944. 

A Axtell,  Samuel,  E.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Meadville,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Mem- 
ber of  an  AA  gun  crew  aboard  an 
aircraft  carrier  off  the  Philippines,  25 
Nov  1944. 

A Barber,  Frank  N.,  CWT,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Aboard  a large  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 

A Becker,  George  R.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn, 
Louisville,  Ky. : Aboard  a large  carrier 
in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 

A Bedell,  Arthur  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Al- 
bany, N.Y. : Gunnery  officer  aboard 
USS  Spence,  Solomon  Is.  area,  31  Oct 
1943  to  22  Feb  1944. 


Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 
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A Bertholf,  Charles  M.,  Comdr.,  USN, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.:  CO  of  a destroyer  in 
enemy  waters,  10  Feb  to  4 Mar  1945. 
A Besson,  John  H.,  Comdr.,  usNy 
Portland,  Ore.:  CO  of  uss  Conway 
during  landing  operations  in  the 
Philippines. 

A Biederman,  Gerald  M.,  S2c,  usnr, 
New  York,  N.Y.  (posthumously)  : 
Member  of  an  AA  crew  aboard  a car- 
rier in  the  Pacific. 

A Bienvenu,  Wesley  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  St. 
Martinville,  La. : Aboard  a large  air- 
craft carrier  in  the  vicinity  of  Shikoku 
Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

A Bishop,  Nelson  A.,  Sic,  usnr,  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. : Member  of  an  assault 
unit  during  assault  and  capture  of 
Saipan  and  Guam,  June  and  July 
1944. 

A Borries,  Fred  Jr.,  Comdr.,  Usn, 
Louisville,  Ky. : Air  officer  aboard  the 
uss  Gambier  Bay,  25  Oct  1944. 

A Bottomley,  Robert  H.,  Bkr2c,  usnr, 
Berkeley,  Calif.:  Aboard  the  uss  Abner 
Read,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

A Bowerman,  Richard  H.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USNR,  New  Haven,  Conn. : On  the  staff 
of  a battleship  division  in  the  Pacific; 
A Brewster,  Earl  R.,  Lt.  Comdr;, 
usnr,  Coronado,  Calif.:  Interned  at  a 
POW  camp  in  the  Philippines,  May 
1942  to  February  1945. 

A Cabanillas,  Jose  M.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico:  Executive 

officer  aboard  uss  Texas  during  inva- 
sion of  Normandy  and  bombardment 
of  Cherbourg,  June  1944. 

A Canada,  Claude  S.,  GM2c,  usnr, 
Vallejo,  Calif.:  Aboard  the  uss  Albert 
W.  Grant  in  the  Battle  of  iSurigao 
Strait,  25  Oct  1944. 

A Cone,  Henry  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.:  Supply  officer  aboard  USS 
Franklin,  30  Oct  1944. 

A Cook,  Albert  B.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  El 
Monte,  Calif. : Aboard  a large  aircraft 
carrier,  19  Mar  1945. 

A Corbell,  John  L.,  Sic,  usnr,  Bak- 
ersfield, Calif,  (missing  in  action) : 
Member  of  Armed  Guard  crew  aboard 
merchant  ship  in  the  Philippines  area, 
3 Nov  1944. 

A Dagger,  Everett  H.,  BMlc,  usnr, 
Chicago,  111.  (posthumously) : Gun 

captain  of  an  AA  crew  aboard  an  air- 
craft carrier  off  the  coast  of  the 
Philippines. 

A Daiilbeck,  Alfred  G.,  CSF,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Aboard  a large  air- 
craft carrier,  19  Mar  1945. 

A Davis,  Rodric  W.,  CMlc,  usnr, 
Spokane,  Wash.:  Member  of  an  as- 
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sault  unit  during  the  assault  and  cap- 
ture of  Saipan  and  Guam. 

★ Drapela,  Frank  L.,  FC3c,  USNR, 

Clarkdale,  Ariz. : Aboard  the  uss 

Abner  Read  in  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Driskill,  Walter  S.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Arl- 
ington, Va. : Aboard  a large  carrier 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar 
1945. 

★ Drysdale,  Clifford  E.,  CGM,  USN, 
Belleville,  111. : Aboard  a carrier  in  the 
Pacific,  18-19  Mar  1945. 

★ Dubree,  Harold  M.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn, 
Carlisle,  Pa.:  Aboard  a large  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Durliat,  Hayes  M.,  CMM,  usnr, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio:  Member  of  an 
assault  unit  during  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Saipan  and  Guam. 

★ Eaves,  Norman  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  Aboard  a carrier  off 
Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

if  Evans,  Howard  R.,  Sic,  usnr,  Rum- 
son,  N.J.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
an  AA  gun  crew  aboard  a carrier  in 
the  Pacific. 

if  Ferryman,  Leo  J.,  AMM2c,  usnr, 
Springfield,  Ohio:  Aboard  a large  car- 
rier in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Fitzgerald,  Robert  F.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Member  of  an  AA  gun  crew  aboard 
a carrier  off  the  Philippines. 
if  Gaillard,  George  S.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Savannah,  Ga. : Representative 
of  the  Commander,  NATS,  Pacific 
Wing,  Yontan  Air  Base,  Okinawa,  8 
April  to  25  May  1945. 
if  Gehlbach,  Louis  R.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USN,  Coronado,  Calif.:  CO  and  execu- 
tive officer  of  Fleet  Air  Photographic 
Squadron  5,  1 June  1944  to  24  Feb 
1945. 

if  Genova,  Peter  A.,  WT2c,  usnr, 
Harrison,  N.J. : Aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Pacific  area. 

★ Glusman,  Murray,  Lt.,  (MC)  USNR, 
New  York,  N.Y. : Staff  of  the  naval 
dispensary  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  P.I., 
during  bombing  attack  by  Japanese 
forces  10  Dec  1941. 

if  Granby,  Robert  L.,  SC2c,  usnr, 


The  Fly  Paper  (NAS,  Maui,  T.  H.) 


"Do  you  suppose  they're  hinting  ot  something?" 
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Portland,  Ore.:  Aboard  the  uss  Abner 
Read  in  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 
if  Gray,  Luther  A.,  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Reed,  Okla.:  Hospital  corpsman  at- 
tached to  a Marine  infantry  battalion 
at  Saipan.  ' 

★ Gurnett,  Lloyd  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  USN, 
Oakland,  Calif.:  Rescue  after  loss  of 
USS  Samuel  B.  Roberts  off  Samar,  25 
Oct  1944. 

if  Hallman,  Lawrence  0.,  CBM,  usn, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. : Aboard  a large  car- 
rier in  the  Pacific  area,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Hamilton,  Eugene  B.,  M2c,  usnr, 
Hillside,  Md.:  Member  of  an  assault 
unit  during  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Saipan  and  Guam. 

★ Heisler,  Robert  S.,  ACMM,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : Aboard  a carrier 
operating  off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Herlihy,  Joseph  L.,  Commodore, 
usn,  Belmont,  Mass.:  Pacific  Fleet 
fuel  officer  and  CO  of  a service  squad- 
ron, 27  Dec  1939  to  6 June  1942. 

if  Hinson,  Edwards  R.,  Lt.,  usn, 
Hoquiam,  Wash.:  Head  of  an  engineer- 
ing repair  party  aboard  a large  car- 
rier in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 

-k  Hoffman,  Ray  A.  Jr.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Florence,  Tex.  (posthumously): 
Aboard  the  USS  San  Jacinto  off  Oki- 
nawa, 6 Apr  1945. 

if  Holley,  William  L.  Jr.,  RM2c, 
USNR,  Mission,  Tex.:  Member  of  an 
assault  unit  during  the  assault  and 
capture  of  Guam  and  Saipan,  June 
and  July  1944. 

★ Hollingsworth,  Samuel  S.,  Lt., 
usnr,  Hertford,  N.C.:  Aboard  a car- 
rier in  the  Pacific  off  Shikoku  Is. 

if  Holmes,  Byron  J.,  HAlc,  usnr, 
Murtaugh,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : 
Serving  with  the  1st  Marine  division, 
Peleliu,  16  Sept  1944. 

★ Hornback,  James  A.,  PhMlc,  usn, 
Louisville,  Ky. : Serving  with  a Marine 
battalion  during  invasion  of  Saipan. 
if  Householder,  Earl  W.,  GM2c, 
USNR,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.:  Member  of 
an  Armed  Guard  crew  off  the  coast  of 
France,  11  Apr  1945. 

if  King,  John  W.,  BM2c,  usn,  Keats, 
Kan.:  Aboard  an  aircraft  carrier  off 
the  Philippines,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Lambert,  Gordon  K.,  Lt.  (MC)  usn, 
Rochester,  N.Y. : Staff  of  the  medical 
dispensary  at  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  P.I., 
10  Dec  1941. 

★ Leide,  William,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Atlanta,  Ga.:  CO  of  a landing  craft 
unit  with  3rd  U.S.  Army,  crossing  of 
the  Rhine,  22  to  28  Mar  1945. 

if  Lollar,  Robert  W.,  Sic,  usnr,  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  (missing  in  action)  : Mem- 
ber of  an  Armed  Guard  crew  in  the 
Philippines  area,  3 Nov  1944. 

★ Lovejoy,  Ralph  L.,  Comdr.,  USN 
(Ret),  Lakeland,  Fla.:  Convoy  com- 
modore 25  June  1942  to  8 May  1945. 
if  Lutton,  Charles  R.,  S2c  usnr,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  (posthumously)  : 
Member  of  an  Armed  Guard  crew  dur- 
ing a hurricane  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, 21  and  22  Sept  1942. 

★ Madden,  John  E.,  S2c,  usnr,  Mid- 
dletown, N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Mem- 
ber of  an  AA  crew  aboard  a carrier 
in  the  Pacific  area. 

★ Martin,  Sherwood  C.,  SK3c,  usnr, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Member  of  an  assault 
unit  during  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Saipan  and  Guam. 

★ McCutcheon,  Warwick,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Ithaca,  N.Y,:  Aboard  a large 


carrier  in  the  Pacific  area,  19  Mar 
1945. 

★ McGee,  Francis  J.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Woodlyn,  Pa.  (posthumously) : Mem- 
ber of  an  AA  gun  crew  aboard  a car- 
rier in  the  Philippines  area. 

★ McNear,  George  P.  Ill,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Peoria,  111.  (posthumously) : 
OinC  airborne  bomb  and  fuze  instruc- 
tion unit,  attached  to  aircraft,  7th 
Fleet,  3 Feb  1944  to  28  Jan  1945. 

★ Mershow,  Robert  H.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
(MC)  USN,  Coronado,  Calif.:  Senior 
medical  officer  aboard  a large  carrier, 
19  Mar  1945. 

★ Michaud,  Raymond  N.,  GM3c,  usnr, 
Plainville,  Conn.  (posthumously) : 
Aboard  a carrier  in  the  Philippines 
area. 

★ Mickley,  Cleve  E.,  CSF,  usnr, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Member  of  an  as- 
sault unit  on  Guam  and  Saipan. 

if  Milter,  Frank  B.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C..:  Executive  officer, 
USS  Monterey,  11  May  to  20  Dec  1944. 
if  Moore,  Wiliam  T.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Birmingham,  Ala.:  Engineer  officer 
aboard  a carrier  off  Shikoku  Is.,  19 
Mar  1945. 

if  Naff,  William  B.,  CPhM,  usnr, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Member  of  the  crew 
of  the  uss  Mahan,  7 Dec  1944. 

★ Newby,  John  J.,  SF2c,  usnr,  New 
Orleans,  La.:  Member  of  an  assault 
unit  during  the  assault  and  capture 
of  Guam  and  Saipan. 

★ Noel,  John  V.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.:  CO  of  the  uss 
Lamson,  Ormoc  Bay,  7 Dec  1944. 

★ O’Connell,  William  A.,  SF2c,  usnr, 
Springfield,  Mass.:  Aboard  a large 
carrier  in  the  Pacific  area,  19  Mar 
1945. 

★ Partridge,  John  W.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. : Shore  party  com- 
mander of  a Marine  Corps  landing 
team  on  Saipan,  15  and  16  June  1944. 

★ Patterson,  Charles,  Sic,  usnr, 
Tulsa,  Okla. : Member  of  the  crew  uss 
Abner  Read  in  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov 

1944. 

if  Pieja,  Joseph  F.,  S2c,  usnr,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
an  AA  gun  crew  on  board  a carrier 
off  the  Philippines. 

if  Platt,  Comfort  B.,  Capt.,  usn, 
(Ret),  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Convoy 

commodore,  25  June  1942  to  8 May 

1945. 

★ Puckett,  Henry  M.,  S2c,  usnr,  Red 
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Ash,  Va.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
an  AA  gun  crew  aboard  a carrier  in 
the  Pacific. 

if  Powell,  R.  Maya,  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Sherman,  Tex.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Aboard  the  uss  Warren  in  Lingayen 
Gulf,  P.I.,  11  Jan  1945. 
if  Ramage,  Lawson  P.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.H.:  Force  personnel  Of- 
ficer, Submarines,  Pacific  Fleet. 
if  Ramirez,  Cruz,  Sic,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Member  of  an  Armed 
Guard  crew  in  the  Philippines  area, 
3 to  12  Nov  1944. 

if  Repp,  Jesse  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  CO  of  Gropac  6 from 
1 Aug  to  20  Dec  1944. 
if  Rawle,  Henry,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Northeast  Harbor,  Maine:  CO  of  the 
USS  Gold  Star  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area. 

if  Rist,  Lawrence  M.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Omaha,  Neb.:  Shore  party  commander 
of  a Marine  Corps  landing  team  on 
Saipan. 

if  Rogers,  Joseph  H.,  EM2c,  usnr, 
Bessemer,  Ala.:  Aboard  a large  air- 
craft carrier  in  the  Pacific,  19  Mar 
1945. 

if  Rood,  George  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York,  N.Y. : Chief  of  staff  to  Com 
NavForFrance,  20  Sept  1944  to  1 July 
1945. 

if  Rowell,  Chester  H.,  MM2c,  usnr, 
Buckeye,  Ariz. : Aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Shikoku  Is.  area,  19 
Mai-  1945. 

-fr  Russell,  Maurice  L.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Caldwell,  Idaho:  CO  of  LCI(G) 
25  during  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  25 
Oct  1944. 

if  Sharpe,  William  A.,  Mlc,  usnr, 
Pana,  111. : Aboard  a carrier  in  the 
Pacific,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Simmerly,  James  G.,  SKlc,  usnr, 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Aboard  an  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  Pacific  off  Shikoku  Is., 
19  Mar  1945. 

if  Stassen,  Harold  E.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Commander  of  a task 
group  formed  to  facilitate  the  release 
of  Allied  prisoners. 
if  Strasenburgh,  Robert  J.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Diving  officer 

Iof  a submarine  during  a Pacific  patrol. 
★ Trester,  Glenn  E.,  Comdr.,  USCG, 
Philadelphia:  Executive  officer  of  uss 
Callaway  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area,  8 Jan  1945. 

tAtVasquez,  James  W.,  GM3c,  usn, 
San  Jose,  Calif.:  Aboard  uss  Abner 
Read  in  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Vestergaard,  Julius  L.,  CSC,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.H.:  Chief  yeoman-in- 

charge  of  the  flag  office  and  assistant 
flag  secretary  of  the  staff  ComSubPac, 
April  1941  to  September  1945. 
if  Wait,  Dallas,  Comdr.,  usn'  (Ret) , 
Newport,  R.  L:  Convoy  commodore, 
19  June  1942  to  8 May  1945. 
if  Ward,  William,  Ptrlc,  usnr, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Aboard  a large 
aircraft  carrier  in  the  Pacific  off 
Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Weathers,  Daryl  L.,  SF3c,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Aboard  the  uss 
Abner  Read  in  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov 
1944. 

if  Woodrich,  Warren  B.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Minneapolis,  Minn. : Shore  party 
commander  for  a reserve  Marine  land- 
ing team  on  Saipan,  15  and  16  June 
1944. 


PROBING  THE  ENEMY'S  SECRETS 


QVERCONFIDENCE  of  the  Jap- 
anese  in  the  code-like  charac- 
teristics of  their  language — and  their 
untiring  habit  of  making  notes  and 
keeping  diaries — paid  off  handsomely 
in  the  defeat  of  the  little  men  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Empire,  the  annals  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  Schools  of  Oriental 
Languages  reveal. 

Though  the  security  veil  still  can- 
not be  lifted  entirely,  Comdr.  A.  E. 
Hindmarsh,  USNR,  officer  in  charge  of 
the  language  schools,  credits  one  par- 
ticular day’s  work  by  an  oriental 
language  officer  with  gains  great 
enough  to  offset  the  entire  cost  of 
the  training  program  and  the  short- 
ening of  the  war  “by  a measurable 
period  of  time  and  a significant  num- 
ber of  American  lives.” 

Information  about  a brand-new 
Jap  torpedo  design  and  data  on 
radar  interceptor-receivers  were  ob- 
tained by  one  language  officer  from 
a Jap  CPO  rescued  from  a destroyer 
sunk  in  1943.  With  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage officers,  other  prisoners  pre- 
pared surrender  leaflets  to  be 
dropped  by  plane  behind  enemy 
lines.  In  some  areas  surrender  ap- 
peals by  captured  Japanese  were 
recorded  and  played  by  phonograph 
within  hearing  distance  of  enemy 
forces.  Once  on  Luzon,  a half  Chi- 
nese-half Japanese  prisoner  volun- 
teered to  go  out  to  help  adjust  ar- 
tillery fire  on  a Jap  position. 

Ship  movements,  comments  on 
morale  of  Jap  troops  and  accounts 
of  brutality  inflicted  on  Allied  pris- 
oners were  among  information  found 
in  the  diaries  of  Jap  fighting  men 
by  the  men  trained  in  speaking  and 
reading  Japanese  in  the  Navy’s 
schools.  The  diaries,  kept  by  prac- 
tically every  Jap  soldier,  apparently 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary men  as  a sort  of  comfort  item  for 
the  men  who  are  de- 
scribed by  language 
officers  as  “sentimental 
people”.  The  diaries 
often  contained  maps  of 
the  now-defunct  Great- 
er East  Asia  Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere,  and  usu- 
ally the  imperial  re- 
script of  Emperor  Mei- 
ji,  issued  to  the  armed 
forces  in  1882  stressing 
loyalty,  propriety,  val- 
or, faithfulness,  right- 
eousness and  simplicity. 

One  Nip  prisoner  cor- 
rected his  statements 
when  reminded  of  the 
rescript’s  principles  by 
his  language  interview- 
er who  suspected  he 
was  not  telling  the 
truth. 

When  they  struck 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Jap- 
anese had  at  least  100,- 
000  men  with  a work- 
ing knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish for  every  American 
who  could  read  or  write 
Japanese  effectively, 
says  Comdr.  Hind- 
marsh,  a former  Har- 


vard University  professor  whose 
recommendations  led  to  the  creation 
of  the  Navy’s  Oriental  language 
schools.  But  the  activities  of  the 
schools’  graduates  in  the  Pacific 
showed  that  language  was  no  serious 
barricade  on  the  Tokyo  road. 

The  schools  opened  2 Sept  1941  at 
Harvard  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  1942  the  Harvard  unit  was 
discontinued.  Soon  afterward,  the 
evacuation  of  all  persons  of  Japanese 
ancestry  from  the  West  coast  neces- 
sitated moving  the  school  from  Ber- 
keley, Calif,  to  the  University  of 
Colorado  because  the  instructors 
were  Japanese-Americans.  Need  for 
men  to  question  prisoners  and  trans- 
late captured  enemy  documents  was 
so  great  the  first  class  was  gradu- 
ated in  nine  months,  but  the  course 
in  Japanese  now  requires  about  14 
months  to  complete.  So  intensive  is 
the  course  that  in  one  period  only 
300  of  1,500  applicants  were  accepted 
for  interview,  and  some  of  the  ac- 
cepted group  failed  later.  In  all 
Comdr.  Hindmarsh  interviewed  20,- 
000  applicants. 

Several  hundred  students  are  en- 
rolled at  the  present  time,  with  care- 
fully chosen  officers  and  enlisted  men 
studying  alongside  specially-qualified 
civilians.  Some  of  the  students  are 
studying  Russian,  Chinese  or  Malay 
dialects  instead  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, and  will  serve  in  areas  where 
those  languages  must  be  used  to  con- 
duct Navy  business. 

“There  is  nothing  revolutionary 
about  the  method  of  teaching,” 
Comdr.  Hindmarsh  says  about  the 
Navy’s  language  instruction  pro- 
gram. “It  differs  from  ordinary  lan- 
guage training  chiefly  in  its  inten- 
siveness, concentration  and  elimina- 
tion of  pure  theory.” 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

JAP  SECRETS  came  out  when  Navy  officers 
talked  to  prisoners  in  their  own  language. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


NEW  DETAILS  ON  NAVY  DEMOBILIZATION 


Close  on  the  heels  of  the  announce- 
ment that  the  million-man  mark  had 
been  passed  in  the  Navy’s  demobiliza- 
tion program,  critical  release  scores 
for  nearly  all  enlisted  and  officer  per- 
sonnel were  ordered  reduced  1 to  8 
points  effective  2 February,  thus  mak- 
ing eligible  for  discharge  most  en- 
listed men  with  34  points,  most 
enlisted  women  with  22,  most  male 
officers  with  41  and  all  female  officers 
with  28. 

Included  among  those  affected  by 
Alnav  442-45  are  certain  specialized 
personnel  whose  critical  scores  were 
higher  than  those  of  personnel  other- 
wise classified,  and  rated  men  and 
women  who  prior  to  1 January  were 
ineligible  for  release  no  matter  how 
many  points  they  had.  Biggest  cut — 
8 points  — provided  in  the  Alnav 


brings  the  critical  score  for  mailmen 
— who,  until  the  cut  is  effective,  need 
44  points  for  discharge — down  to  36 
points. 

Besides  providing  a 2 February  re- 
duction, the  Alnav  additionally  orders 
a 15  January  cut  of  1 point  for  en- 
listed men  (with  certain  exceptions) 
and  for  male  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  other  than  ensigns  in 
flight  status  and  medical  corps  of- 
ficers. 

Personnel  whose  scores  remain  un- 
changed from  the  previously  an- 
nounced 1 January  level  are  ensigns 
in  flight  status,  watertenders  (except 
WT[CB]),  machinist’s  mates  (except 
MM[CB]),  electrician’s  mates  (except 
EM[CB]),  chief  commissary  stew- 
ards, and  ships’  cooks  and  bakers. 


The  Alnav  also  reduces  the  critical 
score  for  the  Nurse  Corps  on  1 Janu- 
ary but  does  not  provide  a reduction 
for  nurses  on  2 February. 

Other  than  reducing  point  scores, 
the  Alnav  further  increases  discharge 
eligibility  by  removing  the  “if  for 
combat”  stipulation  from  the  earlier 
provision  that  personnel  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  since  1 
Sept  1939  are  to  be  released  regard- 
less of  points. 

Earlier  in  December,  the  Navy, 
through  Alnav  415-45,  opened  the  way 
for  the  release  of  all  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  are  38  years  or  older  and 
have  dependents.  According  to  the 
Alnav,  such  men  regardless  of  points 
and  ratings  are  to  be  transferred  for 
discharge  upon  their  written  request. 
Among  the  few  men  in  this  category 
still  in  the  Navy,  the  following  are 
ineligible: 

• USN  enlisted  personnel  whose  pe- 
riod of  enlistment  or  any  voluntary 
extension  thereof  has  not  expired; 

• retired  enlisted  personnel ; 

• enlisted  personnel  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve ; 

• enlisted  personnel  who  are  hos- 
pitalized or  undergoing  medical  or 
dental  treatment; 

• enlisted  personnel  in  a disciplin- 
ary status. 

Largely  through  point  discharge 
systems,  naval  personnel  released 
from  17  August  to  14  December  to- 
taled 1,241,290,  including  1,007,909 
from  the  Navy,  164,579  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  68,802  from  the  Coast 
Guard.  Of  the  Navy  total,  903,275 
were  enlisted  personnel,  104,634  were 
officers.  Analyzing  separations  as  of 
the  last  week  in  November,  the  Navy’s 
demobilization  office  discovered  98  per- 
cent of  the  officer  separations  and  86 
percent  of  the  enlisted  releases  were  j 
on  points  or  awards.  Thirteen  percent  j 
of  the  enlisted  discharges  went  to 
men  with  3 or  more  children.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  enlisted  separatees 
and  66  percent  of  the  officers  released 
had  sea  or  overseas  duty. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  new  | 
reduction  in  point  discharge  scores, 
attention  focused  overseas  where  more  ! 
than  1,000,000  Navy  men  remain,  wait- 
ing to  become  eligible  for  “lifts”  home 
via  the  “magic  carpet”  which  between 
12  May  and  7 December  transported  | 
to  the  U.  S.  more  than  half — 3,798,000 
— of  the  nation’s  overseas  Army  and  I 
Navy  personnel — 2,400,000  from  Eu- 
rope, 1,309,000  from  the  Pacific  and 

89.000  from  the  Indian  theater.  Still 
to  be  brought  home  on  7 December 
from  Europe  were  948,000  Army  and 

8.000  Navy  personnel;  from  the  Pa- 
cific, 1,067,000  Army  and  1,200,000 
Navy  people  and  from  the  Indian  the- 
ater, 135,000  Army  and  3,000  Navy 
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POINTS  REQUIRED  FOR  RELEASE 

1 Dec  1 Jan  2 

Male  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  (except 
those  classified  MC  and  naval  aviators  in  flight 

Feb 

status)  

44 

43* 

41 

Male  officers  classified  MC — doctors 

53 

51 

50 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (ensign) 

20 

20 

20 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (other  than  ensign) 

34 

30* 

28 

Male  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed  below) 

38f 

36* 

34 

Water  tenders  (except  WT[CB]) 

39 

38 

38 

Machinist’s  mates  (except  MM[CB]) 

39 

38 

38 

Chief  commissary  stewards 

39 

38 

38 

Ship’s  cooks  and  bakers 

Male  yeomen  and  storekeepers  (except  SKJD]  & 

39 

38 

38 

SK[CB]  Stevedore)  

44 

44 

41 

Male  mailmen  

44 

44 

36 

Male  electrician’s  mates  (except  EM[CB])  ..... 

38f 

36 

36 

Male  specialists  (C)  

Male  specialists  (I)  punch  card  accounting  ma- 

44 

44 

41 

chine  operators  

Not  eligible 

44 

41 

Male  specialists  (S)  shore  patrol 

Not  eligible 

38 

34 

Male  specialists  (X)  key  punch  operators 

Not  eligible 

38 

34 

Male  specialists  (X)  transportation 

Not  eligible 

44 

41 

Male  storekeepers  (D) 

Male  hospital  corpsmen  (PhT)  physical  thera- 
pists and  (OT)  occupational  therapists  as- 
signed to  duty  in  continental  U.  S.  Naval  Hos- 

Not  eligible 

44 

41 

pitals  or  U.  S.  Naval  Special  Hospitals 

Female  officers  (including  those  classified  MC, 

Not  eligible 

44 

41 

HC  and  H 

30 

29 

28 

Nurse  Corps  

Female  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed  be- 

32 

29 

29 

low)  

24 

23 

22 

Female  yeomen  and  storekeepers  (except  SKfD]) 

29 

29 

26 

Female  specialists  (C)  and  mailmen 

29 

29 

26 

Female  storekeepers  (D) 

Female  specialists  (I)  punch  card  accounting  ma- 

Not  eligible 

29 

26 

chine  operators  

Not  eligible 

29 

26 

Female  specialists  (X)  key  punch  operators.... 

Not  eligible 

23 

22 

Female  specialists  (X)  transportation 

Female  hospital  corpsmen  in  same  categories  as 

Not  eligible 

29 

26 

male  hospital  corpsmen  listed  above Not  eligible 

f Critical  score  drops  to  37  on  15  December. 

* Critical  score  drops  one  point  on  15  January. 

29 

26 
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men  and  women.  Of  the  1,200,000 
Navy  people  to  be  brought  home  from 
the  Pacific,  370,000  were  to  be  re- 
turned as  crews  of  combat  ships. 

So  successful  has  been  the  “carpet” 
operation  that,  by  the  first  of  1946, 
all  combat  ships  were  to  have  been 
“retired”  from  the  Atlantic  shuttle 
service  and  returned  to  Fleet  assign- 
ments. Ending  troop-carrying  chores 
were  1 battleship,  6 cruisers  and  8 
aircraft  carriers.  In  addition  43 
troopships,  including  converted  Vic- 
tories, were  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  operation 
during  December  and  Janury,  leaving 
nearly  300  vessels  to  bring  approxi- 
mately 750,000  Army  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel home  from  Europe. 

All  major  combat  vessels  are  sched- 
uled to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Pacific 
“carpet”  operation  by  mid- January, 
leaving  to  more  than  400  troopships, 
transports,  converted  Liberties  and 
Victories  and  miscellaneous  other 
craft  the  task  of  bringing  home  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  servicemen. 

On  10  December,  23  troopships  were 
engaged  in  bringing  home  approxi- 
mately 135,000  Army  and  Navy  people 
still  in  the  Indian  theater.  Six  troop- 
ships formerly  assigned  to  the  CBI 
run  have  been  transferred  to  the  Pa- 
cific “carpet”  service. 

Major  dark  spot  in  the  task  of  re- 
turning the  overseas  veterans  home 
in  December  were  the  bottlenecks  at 
debarkation  points,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast  where  troop  arrivals  be- 
gan to  exceed  rail  transportation  fa- 
cilities, forcing  delays  in  unloading 
troops  from  ships  and  thereby  slow- 
ing down  the  shuttle  service. 

Mobilizing  to  meet  the  crisis,  Army 
and  Navy  transportation  officers, 
through  an  agreement  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  ar- 
ranged with  eastern,  midwestern  and 
southern  railroads  to  divert  2,000 
coaches  to  the  western  lines.  In  addi- 
tion, 70  percent  of  the  eastbound  com- 
mercial airline  space  was  allocated  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  Naval 
Air  Tranpsort  Service  added  passen- 
ger flights,  cancelled  cargo  flights, 
making  that  space  available  to  sepa- 
I ratees. 

A further  move  to  break  the  West 
Coast  bottleneck  came  in  mid-Decem- 
ber when  the  railroads  agreed  to  put 
troop  trains  on  passenger  schedules 
both  to  and  from  the  West  Coast, 
speeding  up  the  movement  of  sepa- 
ratees. 

No  Muster  Out  Pay  Given 
For  Extending  Enlistment 

The  benefits  outlined  in  Alnav  360- 
45  (NDB,  31  October)  have  been  clari- 
fied  by  Alnav  413-45  (NDB,  15  Decem- 
ber 45)  with  respect  to  personnel  of  the 
’ regular  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  who 
!;  voluntarily  extend  their  enlistments. 

Upon  extension  of  an  enlistment  in 
I the  regular  Navy  or  Coast  Guard,  per- 
[ sonnel  may  be  granted  a reenlistment 
| leave  with  furlough  travel  allowance, 
| but  not  mustering  out  pay.  Mustering 
| out  pay  is  payable  to  personnel  who 
are  discharged  either  for  the  purpose 
' i of  effecting  a permanent  separation  or 

I to  reenlist. 
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And  jPeqUJation  ju&t  evaded  p\ooideJ  that 
fteJ&ioe  en Juted  men  dhlpfUnf  aoe\  in  the 
Requla/i  Navy  QAe  now  entitled  to  the&e 

VALUABLE  NEW  BENEFITS 

• $50  cash  re-enlistment  gratuity  In  ad  pay  grades  for  each 
year  served  in  the  current  term  of  active  duty. 

• Immediate  payment  of  mustering-out  pay. 

• Up  to  60  days  leave  with  transportation  provided 
both  ways. 

• 20  per  cent  extra  allowance  for  sea  and  foreign  service 
duty  continued  in  peacetime. 

• Family  allowances  extended  for  full  period  of  enlistments 
and  re-enlistments  made  prior  to  July  1,  1946. 

• Option  is  re-opened  for  men  In  first  three  pay  grades 
to  receive  either  money  allowance  for  quarters  for 
dependents  or  family  allowance. 

• All  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  benefits  assured  at  end  of  new 
enlistment 

• Free  postage  until  December  31, 1947. 


SEE  YOUR  RECRUITING  OFFICER  for  full  details 


RECRUITING  POSTER  outlines  bene- 


fits provided  in  new  legislation  for 
men  enlisting  in  regular  Navy. 


Authorize  Advancements 
For  Men  Now  Working 
Outside  Own  Ratings 

Opportunities  for  advancement  of 
enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  duties 
outside  their  own  ratings  are  provided 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  335-45  (NDB,  30 
November) . The  letter,  which  specifies 
the  conditions  for  such  advancements, 
points  out  that  the  pressure  of  the 
Navy’s  demobilization  program  has 
made  it  necessary  to  use  many  person- 
nel in  duties  outside  their  own  ratings. 

Personnel  who  are  professionally 
qualified  for  the  next  higher  pay 
grade  and  who  have  fulfilled  service  in 
pay  grade  and  marks  requirement  may 
be  recommended  to  BuPers  for  ad- 
vancement in  their  own  rating  group 
if  vacancies  exist  in  the  approved  al- 
lowance for  the  rating  group  in  which 
they  are  performing  duties. 

Such  advancements  will  be  effected 
only  upon  BuPers  authorization  in  in- 
dividual cases.  Waivers  of  sea  duty 
requirements  will  be  considered  by 
BuPers,  but  will  be  approved  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  the  circular  letter 
states. 

Changes  in  ratings  may  be  made 
only  as  provided  by  directives  now  in 
effect,  but  changes  from  specialist 
ratings  to  general  service  ratings  of 
equal  pay  grade  without  regard  to 
vacancies  are  encouraged,  if  personnel 
concerned  are  qualified  in  all  respects 
for  the  general  service  ratings. 

The  provisions  of  this  circular  let- 
ter are  applicable  to  all  enlisted  per- 
sonnel with  the  exception  of  special- 
ists S (shore  patrol)  and  personnel 
assigned  to  demobilization  activities, 
whose  advancements  are  covered  by 
previous  directives. 


New  BuPers  Directive 
Forbids  Overseas  Duty 
For  Near-Dischargees 

BuPers  has  issued  a general  direc- 
tive (BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  337-45;  NDB, 
15  November)  instructing  COs  not  to 
detail  transient  (unassigned)  enlisted 
men  with  less  than  six  months  of  ser- 
vice remaining  before  discharge  to 
duty  at  overseas  bases,  to  precom- 
missioning details  or  new  construction 
ships,  or  on  ships  not  expected  to  re- 
turn to  the  U.  S.  before  the  men’s 
separation  eligibility  dates. 

Such  men  are,  however,  considered 
available  for  transfer  to  sea  duty  on 
ships  operating  in  waters  nearby  the 
U.  S.  and  to  ships  expected  to  return 
to  U.  S.  ports  before  or  reasonably 
soon  after  dates  on  which  the  men  will 
become  eligible  for  discharge. 

The  circular  letter  also  authorizes 
main  and  semi-main  Navy  recruiting 
stations,  where  men  may  report  from 
leave  for  temporary  duty  and  further 
assignment,  to  transfer  such  men  who 
are  eligible  for  immediate  discharge  to 
appropriate  activities  for  processing. 
Men  eligible  for  discharge  within  45 
days  and  Seabees  who  will  qualify  for 
discharge  within  six  months  are  to  be 
transferred  to  home  naval  districts  or 
river  commands  for  duty  pending  dis- 
charge. 

Navy  hospitals  of  all  types  are  au- 
thorized to  transfer  patients  dis- 
charged from  treatment  in  the  same 
manner  as  recruiting  stations. 

Any  CO  in  continental  U.  S.  may 
terminate  leave  or  delay  status  of  en- 
listed personnel  who  become  eligible 
for  discharge  while  on  leave  upon  the 
individual’s  request,  and  transfer  them 
for  discharge  processing.  Forwarding 
by  airmail  of  records  and  accounts  for 
men  who  do  not  have  them  in  their 
possession  may  be  requested  by  tele- 
graph, giving  verification  of  such 
men’s  eligibility  for  discharge. 

Honorable  Discharge 
Certificate  to  Show 
Man’s  Service  Record 

Honorable  discharge  certificates  is- 
sued hereafter  to  men  separated  from 
the  Navy  will  contain  a transcription 
of  the  service  and  awards  recorded  in 
the  notice  of  separation,  as  a result  of 
changes  in  discharge  procedures  di- 
rected by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  355-45 
(NDB,  15  December). 

Information  formerly  apnearing  only 
on  the  notice  of  separation  now  will  be 
repeated  identically  on  the  honorable 
discharge  certificate.  In  addition  to  a 
listing  of  service  on  ships  or  at  stations 
and  a record  of  medals,  decorations  and 
awards  won  as  indicated  by  the  service 
jacket,  the  information  will  include 
dates  of  enlistment,  highest  rating 
achieved  and  other  identifying  data. 

The  notice  of  separation  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  only  record  of  this 
information  received  by  personnel  who 
are  given  other  types  of  discharges 
than  honorable, 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  — 

Answers  Given  to  Latest  Questions 
On  Transfer  of  Officers  to  USN 


Bringing  up  to  date  the  information 
on  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  for 
Reserve  and  temporary  USN  officers, 
BuPers  has  formulated  answers  to 
new  and  pertinent  questions  to  appear 
in  a revision  of  the  booklet,  “An  Offi- 
cer’s Career  in  the  Peacetime  Navy.” 

The  new  information  covers  provi- 
sions which  have  been  the  subject  of 
recent  Alnavs,  BuPers  circular  letters 
and  other  directives,  and  clarifies 
points  which  were  still  open  for  ques- 
tion when  the  booklet  was  first  issued 
several  months  ago. 

Below,  All  Hands  presents  the  new 
information : 

Eligibility  for  Transfer 

Q.  I am  one  day  over  the  prescribed  age 
limit.  Will  I be  able  to  get  a waiver  on 
age?  If  not,  is  there  any  chance  that  the  age 
limits  will  be  raised? 

A.  No  waivers  will  be  granted  on 
age  requirements  regardless  of  the 
length  of  time  an  individual  may  be 
over  age.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  changes  will  be  made  in  the  pres- 
ent age  requirements.  It  is  realized 
that  many  good  officers  are  excluded 
by  this  strict  interpretation  but  this 
would  also  be  the  case  regardless  of 
where  the  line  is  drawn  regarding 
age.  It  is  sincerely  believed  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Secretary’s 
policy  of  a postwar  Navy  being  com- 
posed of  a homogeneous  group  of  offi- 
cers with  equality  of  opportunity  for 
selection,  for  promotion,  and  in  assign- 
ment to  duty  to  avoid  any  possible 
favoritism,  strict  adherence  to  the  age 
requirements  is  absolutely  essential. 

Q.  I was  eligible  for  transfer  under  Alnav 
207,  put  in  my  application  and  was  favor- 
ably recommended  by  the  local  board.  Now 
I discover  under  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (Re- 
vised) that  I am  not  eligible.  What  will  be- 
come of  my  application  for  transfer? 

A.  The  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
will  inform  you  by  letter  that  you  are 
ineligible.  No  action  on  the  part  of 
your  local  board  is  necessary. 

Promotions  and  Selections 

Q.  I was  a permanent  warrant  officer  in 
the  regular  Navy  with  five  years’  warrant 
service  at  the  time  of  suspension  of  perma- 
nent promotions.  For  three  years  I have  been 
a commissioned  officer  and  now  hold  the 
temporary  rank  of  lieutenant.  I do  not  desire 
to  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  in  my  tempo- 
rary status  but  would  like  to  transfer  as  a 
chief  warrant  officer,  the  rank  I would  now 
hold  had  there  been  no  temporary  promo- 
tions. Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  apply  for 
transfer  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
288-45  (Revised)? 

A.  No.  Permanent  warrant  officers 
of  the  regular  Navy  having  combined 
service  as  a warrant  officer  and  a com- 
missioned officer  in  excess  of  six  years 
will  revert  to  chief  warrant  officer  at 
the  expiration  of  temporary  promotions 
if  their  combined  commission  and  war- 
rant service  has  been  satisfactory.  If 
you  have  not  completed  a total  of  six 
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years  combined  service  as  a warrant 
officer  and  a commissioned  officer,  it 
is  to  your  advantage  to  submit  a re- 
quest for  transfer  as  a chief  warrant 
officer  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  288-45  (Revised). 

Q.  When  will  selection  boards  start  con- 
sidering individual  applications  and  when 
will  I know  whether  I have  been  selected? 

A.  Selection  boards  to  consider  ap- 
plications for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy  were  convened  12  Oct  1945  and 
Rave  been  in  session  since  that  date. 
When  the  permanent  size  of  the  post- 
war Navy  has  been  determined  by  the 
Congress  you  will  be  notified  of  your 
selection  or  non-selection.  This  infor- 
mation will  be  furnished  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  by  means  of  Alnav 
as  well  as  personal  letters  to  the  offi- 
cers concerned. 

Compensation  and  Security 

Q.  If  I am  sent  to  foreign  shore  duty  will 
I be  able  to  take  my  family  with  me? 

A.  Generally  speaking  you  will  be 
allowed  to  take  your  family  to  any 
shore  station  to  which  you  may  be  as- 
signed providing  the  proper  living  con- 
ditions are  available.  At  the  present 
time  families  of  naval  officers  may 
go  with  them  if  they  are  assigned 
duty  in  the  10th  or  15th  Naval  Dis- 
trict, Samoa,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Newfoundland,  and  parts  of  Alaska 
and  South  America.  Other  places 
such  as  Guam,  the  Philippines,  and 
Europe  will  be  opened  up  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date. 

Procedure  for  Making 
Application 

Q.  I am  now  on  inactive  duty  and  desire 
to  return  to  active  duty  and  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy.  May  I do  this?  If  so,  how 
soon  do  I have  to  submit  my  application  and 
may  I expect  to  be  called  back  to  active 
duty? 

A.  If  you  have  not  been  on  inactive 
duty  more  than  six  months  you  may 
apply  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy.  Your  application  must  be  in 
your  district  commandant’s  office  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  six  months’ 
period  following  your  return  to  in- 
active duty.  Local  commandants  and 
river  commands  will  insure  that  appli- 
cations are  submitted  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (Re- 
vised), including  physical  examination 
and  interview  by  local  board.  If  you 
request  to  return  to  active  duty  at  this 
time  the  commandant  will  forward 
your  request  to  BuPers  who  will  de- 
termine whether  you  will  be  recalled, 
and  if  affirmative,  will  issue  orders 
from  your  home  to  your  new  duty  sta- 
tion. A temporary  appointment  to  the 
highest  rank  previously  held,  other 
than  spot,  will  accompany  the  orders 
recalling  you  to  active  duty. 

Q.  I am  on  terminal  leave  and  desire  to 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  What  action 
should  I take? 


A.  Submit  your  application  for 
transfer  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (Revised)  via  your 
district  commandant.  Your  applica- 
tion should  state  whether  or  not  you 
desire  to  return  to  active  duty.  If 
affirmative,  you  should  state  whether 
or  not  you  want  the  balance  of  your 
terminal  leave.  If  you  desire  active 
duty,  the  local  commandant  or  river 
command  will,  without  prior  reference 
to  BuPers,  cancel  the  remainder  of 
your  release  orders  and  will  direct  you 
to  report  to  the  district  for  further 
assignment  by  BuPers,  allowing  delay 
in  reporting  for  duty  until  date  of  ter- 
mination of  original  terminal  leave,  if 
so  desired.  All  applications  must  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (Revised)  and  the 
physical  examination  and  interview  by 
the  local  board  must  be  accomplished 
before  leaving  the  area  in  compliance 
with  BuPers  orders. 

Q.  I hold  a temporary  commission  as  en- 
sign and  my  permanent  status  is  enlisted.  If 

1 am  selected  for  the  regular  Navy  as  an 
ensign  and  am  later  passed  over  before  I 
complete  20  years'  service,  will  I be  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  with  no  retirement 
benefits? 

A.  No.  Officers  whose  permanent 
status  was  enlisted  prior  to  transfer, 
who  are  involuntarily  separated 
through  the  operation  of  the  Perma- 
nent Promotion  Law,  without  retire- 
ment benefits,  may  at  their  own  re- 
quest reenlist  as  chief  petty  officers 
and  be  credited  with  the  full  time 
served  on  active  duty  as  an  officer  and 
enlisted  man  toward  eligibility  for 
transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve  or  for  re- 
tirement in  an  enlisted  status  (Alnav 
418-45). 

Q.  Will  if  be  the  established  policy  in  the 
postwar  Navy  to  rotate  between  sea  and 
shore  and  various  billets— even  though  an 
individual  prefers  and  is  more  efficient  in  a 
particular  assignment? 

A.  In  order  that  the  individual  may 
be  better  qualified  for  command,  it  is 
probable  that  line  officers  will  continue 
to  be  rotated  in  the  various  general 
line  billets.  This  normally  includes 
rotation  between  sea  and  shore  duty. 
The  normal  cruise  for  line  officers  of 
the  rank  of  commander  and  above  is 

2 years.  For  line  officers  below  the 
rank  of  commander,  including  chief 
warrant  officers,  and  warrant  officers, 

3 years.  The  normal  tour  of  shore 
duty  for  line  officers  of  the  ranks  of 
rear  admiral  and  captain  is  3 years. 
For  commanders,  2l/2  to  3 years,  and 
for  line  officers  below  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  for  chief  warrant  and 
warrant  officers,  2 years.  Duty  out- 
side the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  whether  afloat  or 
ashore,  is  considered  sea  duty.  The 
nature  of  the  duties  of  staff  officers  is 
such  that  generally  they  may  expect 
longer  tours  of  shore  duty  than  line 
officers.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  higher  ranks. 

Q.  What  are  the  age  requirements? 

A.  Briefly,  you  must  be  within  a 
few  years  of  the  age  of  the  present 
regular  officers  having  the  same  tern- 
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porary  rank  and  service  except  that 
there  are  no  age  requirements  for  offi- 
cers of  the  rank  of  commander  and 
above  and  temporary  USN  officers 
whose  permanent  status  is  chief  war- 
rant officer.  For  example,  members  of 
the  Naval  Academy  class  of  1940,  who 
are  line  officers,  are  now  lieutenant 
commanders  with  a date  of  rank  of 
17  Oct  1944.  Their  average  age  on 
graduation  was  22  years,  and  their 
average  age  on  1 Jan  1945  was  there- 
fore 27  years.  Thus,  applying  an  al- 
lowed age  differential  of  five  years  for 
transferring  officers,  a temporary  USN 
or  Reserve  lieutenant  commander  of 
the  line  who,  on  1 Jan  1945,  was  less 
than  five  years  older  than  the  average 
age  of  the  class  of  1940— or  less  than 
32  years — is  eligible.  In  the  case  of 
the  various  staff  corps  and  EDO,  how- 
ever, larger  age  differentials  than  five 
years  have  been  allowed. 


Three  Bills  on  Transfer, 
Retirement  Provisions 


Are  Now  Before  Congress 


Three  bills  providing  more  attrac- 
tive retirement  benefits  for  officers  and 
men  assuring  reserve  officers  of  equal 
opportunity  for  promotion  and  pro- 
fessional advancement  if  they  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  will  be  in  favor- 
able position  for  enactment  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  mid-January. 

Senate  Bill  1438  called  the  “induce- 
ment bill’  because  it  is  intended  to 
make  naval  careers  more  desirable  to 
enlisted  men  by  providing  higher  re- 
tainer pay  when  they  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  at  the  end  of  20  years 
of  service  was  passed  finally  by  the 
House  20  December  with  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  this  bill  a Fleet  Reservist 
would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  2)4  per- 
cent of  the  base  pay  plus  all  perma- 
nent additions  thereto  that  he  received 
at  the  time  of  transfer  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  years  he  has  service 
on  active  duty.  This  pay  must  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  his  base  pay. 

Men  credited  with  extraordinary 
heroism  in  the  line  of  duty  and  with 
conduct  marks  of  95  percent  of  the 
maximum  for  20  years  will  receive  an 
extra  10  percent  in  retainer  benefits. 

Senate  Bill  1405  known  as  the  re- 
tirement bill  permits  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  retire  in  a 
temporary  rank  higher  than  his  per- 
manent rank  provided  his  service  in 
the  higher  rank  has  been  satisfactory. 

Retirement  pay  for  officers  is  com- 
puted on  the  same  basis  as  at  present 
but  based  on  the  highest  temporary 
rank  satisfactorily  held.  This  retire- 
ment bill  has  been  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  Conference  com- 
mittees will  iron  out  minor  differences 
in  the  present  form  of  the  bill. 

House  bill  4421  known  as  the  trans- 
fer bill  in  addition  to  guaranteeing  all 
officers  equal  treatment  regardless  of 
source  from  which  appointed  provides 
authority  for  transfer  of  reserve  and 
temporary  officers  to  the  regular  Navy 
and  also  sets  the  size  of  the  peace- 
time Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


“Heck,  we’ve  got  to  get  him  down  before 
we  can  put  him  on  report!” 

To  Comb  Shore  Stations 
For  Officers  Qualified 
As  Fleet  Replacements 

As  a phase  of  the  drive  to  obtain 
necessary  officer  replacements  for  the 
fleet,  SecNav  last  month  directed  COs 
of  all  shore  establishments  to  submit  a 
priority  detachment  list  of  all  line  offi- 
cers, including  warrants,  qualified  for 
sea  duty. 

The  directive,  issued  12  Dec  1945  as 
an  AlStaCon,  requested  nominations  of 
officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  following 
categories : 

• Regular  Navy; 

• USNR  with  38  points  or  less,  and 

• USNR  officers  who  have  requested 
transfer  to  regular  Navy  or  who  have 
indicated  desire  to  postpone  demobiliza- 
tion. 

These  men  will  be  sent  to  ships  to  re- 
place officers  already  demobilized  and 
those  who  are  becoming  eligible  for  de- 
mobilization faster  than  ships  and  shore 
stations  can  be  decommissioned.  If 
detached  for  emergency  duty,  officers 
were  to  proceed  directly  to  new  as- 
signments with  no  leave  enroute.  Many 
of  the  officers  detached  will  be  returned 
to  shore  bases  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1946,  the  AlStaCon  pointed  out. 

Many  Aviation  Officers 
Will  Earn  Flying  Bonus 
At  Official  End  of  War 

In  accordance  with  a recent  opinion 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the 
$500  yearly  lump-sum  payment  author- 
ized by  the  Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act 
of  1942  will,  on  the  day  following  the 
end  of  the  present  war  as  declared  by 
Presidential  proclamation  or  by  an  act 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress, 
begin  to  accrue  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  aviators  who  became  aviation 
cadets  subsequent  to  3 Sept  1942,  pro- 
vided such  aviators  are  then  on  active 
duty  (BuPers  Circ.Ltr.  351-45,  NDB, 
15  December). 

Executive  order  9268,  issued  on  9 
Nov  1942,  suspended  the  provision  for 
payment  of  the  lump  sum  during  the 
present  war  for  all  officers  who  were 
enlisted  in  the  grade  of  aviation  cadet 
or  transferred  to  that  enlisted  grade 
subsequent  to  3 Sept  1942. 


Lieutenants  Promoted 
While  on  Final  Leave 
Are  Given  Two  Options 

Lieutenants  who  become  eligible  for 
advancement  to  lieutenant  command- 
ers while  on  terminal  leave,  resulting 
from  two  years’  temporary  service  in 
rank  as  provided  in  Alnav  317-45  and 
subsequent  Alnavs,  have  two  options 
specified  in  NavAct  9-45  (NDB,  15 
November).  They  are: 

• To  decline  advancement  by  letter 
to  BuPers,  with  a copy  to  the  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  activity  from 
which  separated. 

• To  accept  advancement  and  re- 
fund all  mustering-out  payments  re- 
ceived. 

The  options  apply  only  to  lieu- 
tenants who  have  not  previously  re- 
fused the  promotion  and  who  accept 
the  promotion  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  their  terminal  leave.  They  are  re- 
quired to  report  to  any  naval  activity 
at  their  own  expense  to  prepare  neces- 
sary papers  and  arrange  to  refund  in 
cash  or  checkage  against  their  pay 
accounts  any  mustering-out  payments 
received  as  lieutenants.  No  officer  who 
refuses  to  arrange  the  refund  will  re- 
ceive the  promotion. 

Lieutenants  who  complete  17  or 
more  years  of  service  for  pay  purposes 
before  the  expiration  of  terminal  leave 
are  not  entitled  to  the  mustering-out 
payment.  Their  advancement  to 
four  pay  period  is  automatic  and 
cannot  be  refused. 

Transferring  Warrants 
Exempt  from  Age  Limits 

Temporary  USN  and  USMC  officers 
with  permanent  warrant  or  chief  war- 
rant rank  transferring  to  the  regular 
Navy.  will  not  be  required  to  meet  the 
age  limitations  prescribed — in  BuPers 
Circ.Ltr.  288-45  (NDB,  15  November) 
and  MarCorps  Ltr.  of  Instruction  1159 
— for  ensigns,  lieutenants  (junior 
grade),  lieutenants,  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  Marine  officers  of  com- 
parable rank. 

Removal  of  the  limitation  is  con- 
tained in  Alnav  408-45  (NDB,  30  No- 
vember), and  constitutes  Change  Three 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  and  Change 
One  to  MarCorps  Ltr.  of  Instruction 
1159. 

Additional  EDO  Billets 
Opened  to  Transferees 

Two  specialties  have  been  added  to 
those  in  which  engineering  duty  only 
(EDO)  appointments  in  the  regular 
Navy  are  open  to  qualified  USNR  of- 
ficers. 

The  additional  specialties  and  the 
cognizant  bureaus  are: 

• Aerological  officer,  BuAer. 

• Industrial  relations  (personnel  re- 
lations) , BuAer,  BuOrd  and  BuShips. 

The  original  list  of  professions  and 
specialties  appeared  in  All  Hands, 
November  1945,  p.  69,  and  also  in  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  303-45  (NDB,  15  Oc- 
tober). The  additions  are  carried  in 
NavAct  11-45  (NDB,  30  November). 
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‘Navy  Editor’s  Manual’ 
Issued  as  Guide  Book 
For  Newspaper  Units 

A wealth  of  practical  information 
to  help  the  staffs  of  ship  and  station 
newspapers  solve  their  problems  and 
improve  the  quality  of  their  publica- 
tions is  contained  in  the  “Navy  Edi- 
tors’ Manual”  prepared  by  the  Ships’ 
Editorial  Association  (SEA). 

The  manual  was  due  off  the  presses 
1 January  and  for  immediate  distribu- 
tion to  COs  of  shore  stations  and  of 
vessels  ranging  from  LSTs  up,  and 
to  SEA  membership  and  station 
newspapers,  numbering  nearly  1,000. 
Additional  copies  are  available  on  re- 
quest from  BuPers  (attn:  Informa- 
tional Services  Section). 

Specific  information  in  simple  lan- 
guage about  all  of  the  varied  phases 
of  work  that  must  be  blended  effec- 
tively to  produce  an  appealing  and 
successful  publication  makes  up  the 
contents  of  the  manual.  Aids  for  the 
workers  in  the  “front  office”,  or  busi- 
ness departments,  as  well  as  for  the 
writers,  make-up  men,  editors  and 
copy  readers  are  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  80-page  text. 

The  mechanics  of  starting  a new 
sheet  are  dealt  with  as  well  as  tkose 
of  improving  established  publications. 
Containing  more  than  50  technical 
illustrations,  the  manual  makes  easier 
for  the  editors  problems  of  make-up, 
style  and  type  selection.  The  appen- 
dix includes  a style  sheet,  type  speci- 
men pages,  illustrations  of  copyread- 
ing and  proofreading  symbols,  and  a 
glossary  of  newspaper  terms. 

The  manual  is  another  of  the  ser- 
vices provided  in  accordance  with  Bu 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  70-45  by  SEA  to  mem- 
ber newspapers.  Regular  services  in- 
clude a weekly  clipsheet  of  news,  pic- 
tures and  cartoon  features — the  Sea 
Clipper — and  a monthly  trade  publi- 
cation— the  Sea  Watch.  Mat  or  pre- 
cut stencil  service  is  furnished  on  the 
news  pictures  and  the  cartoons. 


COVER  of  new  editors'  manual 


BuMed  to  Intensify 
Specialty  Training 
Of  Postwar  Doctors 

A long  term  training  program,  in- 
tended to  fulfill  more  adequately  the 
medical  and  surgical  needs  of  an  ex- 
panded peacetime  Navy,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T. 
Mclntire,  USN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

The  program  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  post-graduate  teaching 
centers  at  nine  Navy  hospitals.  These 
will  offer  medical  officers  a term  of 
specialization  training  comparable  to 
the  best  obtainable  in  civilian  life  in 
all  the  recognized  specialties. 

Present  plans,  which  are  flexible, 
call  for  a definite  period  of  training 
for  the  young  doctor  who  enters  the 
Navy  upon  his  graduation  from  medi- 
cal school.  This  instruction  period 
will  call  for  internship,  residency 
training,  foreign  duty  and  finally  a 
period  of  intensive  work  in  this  coun- 
try in  that  field  of  medicine  which 
the  officer  has  chosen. 

Chief  advantage  of  the  program, 
from  the  individual  doctor’s  point  of 
view,  is  that  it  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a specialist  without 
the  financial,  assignment  and  other 
complications  which  attend  the  same 
effort  in  civilian  life. 

The  nine  centers  which  the  depart- 
ment has  tentatively  designated  for 
this  specialist  training  are  located  at 
the  following  naval  hospitals : Chel- 
sea, Mass.;  St.  Albans,  N.  Y.;  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Bethesda,  Md.;  Great 
Lakes,  111.;  San  Diego,  Long  Beach 
and  Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash. 

New  Precedence  Given 
To  Good  Conduct  Medal 

Position  of  the  Navy  Good  Conduct 
medal  in  order  of  wearing  has  been 
changed  to  follow  the  Navy  Unit  Cita- 
tion, by  BuPers  Circ.Ltr.  353-45 
(NI3B,  15  December). 


Govt.  Transportation 
Open  to  Dependents 
Travelling  to  Hawaii 

Dependents  of  certain  naval  person- 
nel stationed  in  Hawaii  or  attached  to 
fleet  units  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  may 
now  obtain  government  transportation 
for  travel  to  Hawaii. 

Travel  arrangements  for  dependents 
outside  the  continental  limits  were  sus- 
pended 2 Nov  1942  by  Alnav  235-420. 
Effective  15  Dec  1945  under  an  Opnav 
order  of  21  November,  the  suspension 
is  lifted  for  personnel  of  the  third  pay 
grade  or  above  who  normally  may  ex- 
pect to  continue  on  duty  in  Hawaii  or 
on  ships  based  at  Pearl  Harbor  for  at 
least  six  months. 

Authority  for  travel  of  dependents 
to  Hawaii  is  granted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

• Availability  of  suitable  housing. 

• Normal  expectancy  of  continua- 
tion of  duty  for  at  least  six  months. 

• Admission  of  dependents  will  not 
displace  personnel  who  cannot  be  lo- 
cally housed  in  comparable  quarters. 

• Efforts  to  be  made  to  achieve 
equitable  proportions  between  senior 
officers,  junior  officers  and  enlisted  men 
entitled  by  law  to  transportation  of  de- 
pendents. 

• Approval  of  each  request  by  Com 
14  who  shall  be  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  above  conditions  have  been 
met  and  that  the  individual  making 
the  request  understands  and  accepts 
existing  limitation  concerning  schools, 
transportation  and  other  facilities. 

Personnel  entitled  to  transportation 
of  dependents  may  submit  applications 
to  Com  14  on  BuSandA  Form  33  in 
quadruplicate,  supported  by  three  cop- 
ies of  orders  assigning  them  to  present 
duty.  Use  of  certificates  in  lieu  of  or- 
ders is  not  authorized. 

Although  not  legally  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  personnel  below  pay  grade 
three  and  personnel  attached  to  ships 
not  having  home  port  or  home  yard  at 
Pearl  Harbor  may  submit  applications 
in  letter  form  (as  prescribed  by  Com 
14).  In  these  cases,  Com  14  may  ap- 
prove the  request,  but  will  furnish 
transportation  only  when  space  is 
available  after  accommodating  those 
legally  entitled  to  it. 


“Don’t  mention  it.  Anything  for  our  boys  in  the 
armed  forces.” 

ALL  HANDS 


HOW  DID  IT  START? 

The  Devil  to  Pay 

No  sum  of  money  is  involved,  nor  is 
the  pointed-eared  gentleman.  The  original 
expression  was 
“the  devil  to  pay 
and  only  half  a 
bucket  of  pitch.” 
This  is  understood 
when  it  is  known 
that  the  “devil” 
was  the  longest 
and  most  difficult 
seam  to  caulk  and 
pitch.  It  also  took 
more  “pay”  and 
was  generally  the 
seam  found  next  to 
the  waterway  of  a ship.  Thus  the  devil 
is  the  seam;  the  pitch  is  the  pay.  Some 
seamen  also  used  the  word  “hell”  to 
describe  that  seam.  And  possibly  a lively 
imagination,  conceiving  the  difficulties  of 
pitching  the  seams  of  hell  itself,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  expression  “Hell  to  pay!" 
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USN  Men  May  Obtain 
Discharge  in  Advance 
To  Permit  Reenlisting 

Enlisted  personnel  of  the  regular 
Navy  may  now  be  discharged  three 
months  or  less  before  the  normal  ex- 
piration date  of  their  enlistment, 
under  certain  conditions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  reenlistment.  (Al- 
nav  396-45,  NDB,  30  November) 

The  directive,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
13-44,  which  suspended  this  privilege 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months  thereafter  has  been  cancelled, 
and  enlisted  personnel  may  once 
again  apply  for  early  discharge  under 
the  following  conditions  listed  in 
Change  No.  1 of  BuPers  Manual  of 
10  July  1944: 

• When  a ship  is  about  to  sail  with 
the  probability  of  not  returning  to  the 
United  States  before  the  expiration 
of  a man’s  enlistment. 

• When  a ship  is  about  to  sail  and 
the  travel  allowance  then  payable  to 
a man  is  materially  less  than  would 
be  due  if  he  were  discharged  in  the 
port  where  the  ship  is  expected  to  be 
on  the  normal  date  of  expiration  of 
enlistment.  When  a man  signifies  his 
intention  to  reenlist,  early  discharge 
should  be  effected  only  with  his  con- 
sent. 

• When  a man  signifies  his  inten- 
tion of  reenlisting  on  board,  and  the 
ship  is  scheduled  to  sail  on  an  ex- 
tended cruise,  in  order  to  allow  him 
to  receive  reenlistment  leave  prior  to 
such  sailing. 

• When  a man’s  enlistment  expires 
on  a Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday  or 
day  preceding  a holiday  in  order  to 
permit  his  discharge  and  reenlistment 
on  consecutive  days  other  than  those 
indicated. 

• When  a man  is  on  general  detail 
at  a receiving  ship,  except  in  cases 
where  the  man  has  lost  time  due  to 
misconduct.  This  time  has  to  be  made 
up  prior  to  making  application  for 
early  discharge. 

Assurance  on  Service 
Given  USN  (T)  Officers 

Temporary  usn  officers  with  perma- 
il  nent  enlisted  status  who  transfer  to 

I permanent  officer  rank  in  the  regular 
Navy  and  later  are  involuntarily  sepa- 
rated from  naval  service  without  re- 
tirement benefits  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Permanent  Promotion  Law 
will  be  authorized  at  their  own  request 
to  enlist  as  CPOs  immediately  follow- 
ing separation,  Alnav  418-45  (NDB, 
15  December)  announced. 

Full  time  served  on  active  duty  both 
as  an  officer  and  an  enlisted  man  will 
be  credited  to  such  personnel  toward 
eligibility  for  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 
or  enlisted  retirement. 

Navy  Will  Ship  Gear 
Home  for  Separatees 

Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  or- 
dered to  separation  centers  from  over- 
| seas  bases  are  entitled  to  have  up  to 
150  pounds  of  personal  luggage  shipped 
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to  their  homes  at  government  expense. 

An  Alstacon  dated  5 Dec  1945  cites 
recent  instances  of  baggage  being 
shipped  COD  and  requests  discontinu- 
ance of  the  practice  in  all  cases  where 
the  baggage  does  not  exceed  150  pounds 
in  weight. 

Continental  activities  are  directed 
not  to  accept  for  shipment  at  Govern- 
ment expense  any  personal  effects  from 
overseas  bases  in  excess  of  150  pounds 
(Alstacon  dated  4 Dec  1945)  and  re- 
turning personnel  must  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  shipment  or  arrange  for 
its  transportation  at  their  own  expense. 

The  weight  limit  of  150  pounds  ap- 
plies only  to  personal  gear  and  in  no 
way  effects  regulations  concerning  the 
shipping  of  houshold  goods. 

New  Law  Lets  Officers 
Draw  Final  Leave  Pay 
While  in  Federal  Jobs 

Enabling  officers  who  accept  jobs 
with  the  federal  government  to  go  to 
work  immediately  upon  release  if  they 
desire,  an  act  was  signed  into  law  21 
November  authorizing  Navy  and  War 
Departments,  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey to  continue  active  duty  pay  and 
allowances  during  terminal  leave  con- 
currently with  pay  for  civil  service 
positions  (See  Alnav  432-45  in  NDB, 
15  December). 

The  act  is  retroactive  to  1 May  1940 
and  officers  who  waived  terminal  leave 
to  take  government  jobs  between  that 
time  and  the  date  of  the  new  law  may 
receive  lump  sum  payments  for  their 
terminal  leave. 

BuSandA  advises  claims  for  pay- 
ment of  waived  leave  must  be  accom- 
panied by  two  certified  copies  of  orders 
for  release  from  active  duty. 

Qualified  and  Seagoing 
USNR,  USN  (T)  Officers 
Asked  to  Extend  Service 

Qualified  seagoing  Reserve  and  tem- 
porary USN  officers  have  been  urged 
by  SecNav  to  forego  discharge  and  to 
volunteer  to  extend  their  tour  of  active 
duty  for  at  least  six  months.  (NavAct 
10-45,  NDB,  30  November). 

The  request  was  made  because  the 
majority  of  the  experienced  qualified 
seagoing  USNR  officers  and  temporary 
USN  officers  became  eligible  for  re- 
lease within  two  months  after  the  de- 
feat of  Japan. 

The  services  of  these  officers,  especi- 
ally those  qualified  for  command,  exe- 
cutive and  engineering  duties,  are 
critically  needed  and  it  is  urged  that 
as  many  officers  as  possible  now  on 
duty  afloat  continue  on  active  duty  un- 
til ships.  of  the  reserve  and  inactive 
fleet  have  been  properly  laid  up  and 
eligible  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
have  been  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  demobilization. 

Qualified  seagoing  officers  now  on 
shore  duty  are  also  urged  to  volunteer 
for  duty  afloat  during  this  emergency, 
which  is  expected  to  last  approximately 
six  months. 


WHAT'S  THE 
ANSWER? 


The  Animal  Kingdom 

1.  Hedgehog  denotes  which  one  of 
these  World  War  II  veterans: 

(a)  a depth  bomb  launcher 

(b)  an  amphibious  tractor 

(c)  an  amphibious  tank 

(d)  an  habitue  of  foxholes 

2.  Sea  Dog  is  slang  for: 

(a)  a whale 

(b)  an  old  sailor 

(c)  a dolphin 

(d)  a ship’s  mascot 

3.  Bull  is  the  nickname — dating  from 
Academy  days — of: 

(a)  Admiral  Spruance 

(b)  Fleet  Admiral  Halsey 

(c)  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz 

(d)  Admiral  Kinkaid 

4.  Herring  Pond  is  a belittling  name 
for  which  one  of  these: 

(a)  Atlantic  Ocean 

(b)  Baltic  Sea 

(c)  Mediterranean  Sea 
td)  Pacific  Ocean 

5.  Cow’s  Tail  means,  besides  a bovine 
flyswatter,  one  of  these: 

(a)  Irish  pennant 

(b)  marine  animal 

(c)  frayed  end  of  a rope 

(d)  sailor’s  untidy  tie 

6.  Donkey  teams  up  with: 

(a)  hoist 

(b)  crane 

(c)  boom 

(d)  engine 

7.  Noah’s  Ark — each  animal  pictured 
has  lent  his  name  to  some  part  of  a ship. 


8.  Match  ’em,  one  from  the  left  with 
another  from  the  right: 

(a)  alligator  (1)  depth  bomb  launcher 

lb)  mustang  (2)  iron  crane 

(c)  jackass  13)  officer  from  the  ranks 

(d)  snake  (4)  to  confine  two  ropes 

(e)  sea  cock  (5)  faucet  connected  to 


(f)  spider 

(g)  mousetrap 

(h)  duck 


a pipe 

(6)  canvas  bag  filled 

with  oakum 

(7)  amphibious  truck 

(8)  landing  vehicle 

tracked  (LVT) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  69 


Do  you  have  some  real  stumpers  we 
can  pose  at  your  shipmates?  Send  them 
along  with  the  answers  to  ALL  HANDS — 
full  credit  will  be  given. 
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Here's  the  Word  on  U.  S.  Income  Tax 
And  Way  to  Collect  Refunds,  If  Any 


Provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1945,  approved  8 Nov  1945,  which  af- 
fect the  federal  income  taxes  of  Navy 
personnel  are  given  in  detail  below,  in 
a preview  of  the  annual  income  tax 
pamphlet  now  under  preparation  by 
BuSandA. 

Service  Pay  Exemptions.  All  active 
duty  pay  for  enlisted  service  during 
taxable  years  beginning  after  31  Dec 
1940  and  before  the  officially-pro- 
claimed end  of  the  war  is  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  in  figuring 
federal  income  taxes. 

(The  new  law  makes  no  change  in 
the  exclusion  of  active  service  pay  up 
to  $1,500  for  commissioned  service 
during  the  taxable  years  beginning 
after  31  Dec  1942  and  before  the 
officially-proclaimed  end  of  the  war.) 

Refunds.  Enlisted  personnel  who 
have  paid  taxes  on  service  pay  for 
any  of  the  years  1941,  1942,  1943  and 
1944  are  entitled  to  refunds.  In  some 
cases,  returns  filed  by  civilian  wives 
or  husbands  of  enlisted  military  per- 
sonnel may  be  amended  to  adjust  the 
marital  exemption. 

Any  claims  for  overpayment  must 
be  filed  within  three  years  from  the 
due  date  for  the  return  on  which  over- 
payment was  made,  or  two  years  from 
the  date  of  overpayment,  whichever 
is  the  later.  However,  claims  for  re- 
fund for  the  years  1941  and  1942  filed 
on  or  before  1 Jan  1947  will  be  con- 
sidered timely  filed.  Overpayment 
may  be  computed  by  figuring  the  tax 
on  income  other  than  tax-exempt  ser- 
vice pay  and  deducting  the  amount 
from  the  tax  paid. 

Installment  Payments.  Payment  in 
12  quarter-annual  installments,  with- 
out interest  or  penalty,  is  authorized 
by  the  new  law  for  taxes  on  income 
in  the  following  classifications: 

• active  service  pay  for  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  31  Dec  1939  and 
before  1 Jan  1947,  if  the  normal  due 
date  for  payment  of  the  tax  thereon 
was  or  will  be  deferred  by  reason  of 
sea  or  foreign  service  duty; 

• active  service  pay  for  the  same 
period  of  reserve  officers  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  or  Army 
regardless  of  the  reason  for  nonpay- 
ment of  the  taxes  thereon; 

• active  service  pay  received  in  1940 
by  enlisted  men. 

• net  income  for  the  taxable  years 
beginning  after  31  Dec  1939  and  be- 
fore 1 Jan  1942  earned  prior  to  en- 
trance on  active  duty,  to  the  extent 
that  such  taxes  became  due  and  pay- 
able after  entrance  on  active  duty. 

Applications.  The  right  to  use  the 
installment  method  to  pay  back  taxes 
must  be  claimed  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  with  whom  tax  returns  are 
filed.  Applications  must  be  filed  by 
the  “first  installment  date”,  which  is 
15  May  1946  for  personnel  discharged 
before  1 Dec  1945. 

For  those  released  from  active  duty 
on  or  after  1 Dec  1945  and  before 
1 Dec  1946,  the  application  and  first 
payment  deadline  is  the  15th  day  of 
the  sixth  month  following  the  month 
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in  which  released.  Those  released  on 
or  after  1 Dec  1946  must  file  their  ap- 
plications and  make  first  payments  by 
15  June  1947  unless  sea  or  foreign 
duty  authorizes  deferment  beyond  that 
date. 

Subsequent  installment  payments 
are  due  on  the  15th  day  of  each  third 
month  following  the  first  payment. 

While  no  form  is  prescribed  for  the 
application  to  use  the  installment 
method  of  tax  payment,  the  following 
information  should  be  given  in  a re- 
quest to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue: 

• rank  and  organization. 

• whether  reserve  or  regular. 

• date  of  entrance  on  active  duty. 

• date  of  release  or  anticipated  date 
of  release  from  active  duty. 

• date  of  entrance  upon  or  detach- 
ment from  sea  or  foreign  service  duty. 

• amount  of  tax  involved  for  each 
year. 

Returns.  Even  though  payment  of 
federal  income  taxes  is  deferred  under 
the  installment  plan,  returns  must  be 
filed  with  the  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  on  the  regular  due  date.  For 
servicemen  returning  from  overseas 
duty,  the  due  date  is  the  15th  day  of 
the  sixth  month  following  return  from 
overseas. 

Announce  1946  Exams 
For  Cadet-Midshipmen 
In  Merchant  Marine 

All  former  personnel  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20 
inclusive  who  desire  to  pursue  seafar- 
ing careers  as  officers  in  ships  of  the 
U.  S.  merchant  fleet  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  competing  for  appoint- 
ment as  cadet-midshipmen,  U.  S.  Mer- 
chant Marine  Cadet  Corps,  on  3 April 
1946  when  competitive  examinations 
will  be  conducted  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration announced  last  month. 

Successful  candidates  will  receive  a 
four-year  course  covering  subjects, 
both  academic  and  practical,  necessary 
for  a career  as  a ship’s  officer.  The 
course  consists  of  one  year  as  a fourth 


classman  at  a cadet  school  located  at 
either  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  or  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  one  year  as  a third 
classman  in  merchant  or  training  ves- 
sels, and  two  years  as  second  and  first 
classman  at  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  N.  Y. 

Cadet-midshipmen,  usmmcc,  receive 
$65  per  month  from  the  government 
at  the  cadet  school  and  academy.  They 
are  required  to  deposit  $150  and 
possess  $25  spending  money  at  time  of 
entrance.  The  cost  of  uniforms,  books 
and  equipment  (totalling  about  $275) 
will  be  deducted  from  the  cadet-mid- 
shipmen’s deposit  and  pay.  While  in 
training  as  third  classman  aboard 
merchant  vessels,  they  are  paid  by  the 
ship  operators  (present  rate  is  $82.50 
per  month) . Quarters  and  subsistence 
are  furnished. 

A graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  is  qualified  for  a li- 
cense as  deck  or  engineer  officer  in 
the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  and  com- 
mission as  ensign  with  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve.  Cadet-midshipmen  of  the 
U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
hold  concurrent  appointments  as  mid- 
shipmen, Merchant  Marine  Reserve, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  must  com- 
plete the  naval  science  and  tactics 
course  as  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  before  graduation 
from  Kings  Point. 

No  provision  is  made  for  transfer 
of  members  of  the  armed  forces  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps.  Form- 
er military  personnel,  honorably  re- 
leased from  the  armed  forces  are 
eligible  for  appointment  provided  they 
meet  the  requirements  as  listed  below: 

• Be  a male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  native  born  or  naturalized  at 
least  10  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
filing  application. 

• Be  unmarried. 

• Be  not  less  than  I6V2  and  not  yet 
21  years  of  age. 

« Have  the  following  high  school  or 
college  credits:  ZV2  units  of  mathe- 
matics (including  IV2  algebra,  1 plane 
geometry  and  V2  solid  geometry  or 
trigonometry) , 3 of  English,  2 of  sci- 
ence (including  1 of  physics),  1 United 
States  history  and  5%  units  in  op- 
tional subjects. 

• Take  competitive  scholastic  test. 

• Pass  physical  examination  for  ap- 
pointment as  midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve. 

• Possess  a firm  desire  to  pursue  a 
career  as  ship’s  officer. 

Full  information  and  necessary  ap- 
plication forms  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Supervisor,  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps, 
Training  Organization,  War  Shipping 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Completed  applications  and  supporting 
papers  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  1 Mar  1946  in  order  for 
candidates  to  be  considered  for  the 
1946  examinations. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  7,000 
graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  its  academy 
at  Kings  Point  are  serving  as  officers 
of  ships.  Of  this  number  more  than 
1,700  graduates  are  on  active  sea  duty 
as  officers  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  and 
4,800  are  attached  to  merchant  vessels. 

ALL  HANDS 


New  Job  Classification  System 
Supplements  Ratings  for  Detailing 


The  recent  release  of  the  Manual  of 
Enlisted  Navy  Job  Classification  (Nav- 
Pers  15105)  strengthened  prospects 
that  the  Navy’s  rating  structure  no 
longer  would  be  the  sole  means  of  de- 
termining the  qualifications  of  enlisted 
personnel.  The  classification  and  cod- 
ing system  set  forth  in  the  manual  is 
designed  to  create  a more  accurate 
basis  for  future  assignment  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  billets  for  which  they  are 
best  qualified. 

More  than  800  different  jobs  now 
being  performed  by  Navy  men,  each  of 
them  requiring  a different  level  of  skill 
and  a different  degree  of  training,  are 
described  in  the  manual.  A title  and  a 
code  number  has  been  assigned  each  of 
the  jobs.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
identify  each  man  by  the  specific  jobs 
he  can  and  has  performed  and  to  de- 
scribe each  billet  in  the  terms  of  the 
kind  of  man  required  to  fill  it. 

The  development  of  the  Navy  Job 
Classification  system  was  started  be- 
cause the  rating  structure,  even  with 
the  addition  of  designators  and  special- 
ty ratings,  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  specialization  of  the  Navy’s 
operations  and  equipment.  The  radar- 
man  who  was  equally  familiar  and 
competent  on  all  types  of  detection 
gear,  the  water  tender  who  was  equally 
capable  with  all  types  of  boilers,  and 
the  fire  controlman  who  could  main- 
tain all  types  of  fire  control  equipment 
no  longer  existed. 

To  detail  these  men  to  duties  with- 
out regard  to  their  special  training  or 
experience  with  specific  gear  or  opera- 
tions was  wasteful  and  inefficient.  On 
the  other  hand,  efforts  to  determine 
their  special  qualifications  often  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  considerable 
time  and  money,  chiefly  in  assigning 
the  man  to  an  intermediate  station  for 
interview  and  classification. 

There  exists  so  much  variation  in  the 
kinds  of  jobs  which  may  be  performed 
by  men  in  the  rates  of  RdM,  EM,  GM, 
FC,  and  MoMM,  for  example,  that  for 
months  all  men  in  these  rates  who  have 
been  returned  to  the  United  States  aft- 
er sea  duty  have  received  special  inter- 
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1.  (a).  4.  (a). 

2.  (b).  5.  (c). 

3.  (b).  6.  (d). 

7.  (1)  Crowl’s  nest) — lookout’s  platform 

on  the  mast. 

(2)  Wildcat— a wheel  on  the  windlass 

for  taking  the  links  of  a cable 
chain. 

(3)  Pelican  (hook) — used  for  a quick 

release,  such  as  dropping  an 
anchor  clear  of  the  ship’s  side. 

(4)  Bulll-nosed  chock) — a large  flared 

closed  chock  in  the  bow  of  the 
ship  through  which  the  moor- 
ings are  passed. 

8.  (a)-(8),  tb)-(3),  (c)-(6),  (d)-(4),  (e)-(5), 
(f)-(2),  (g)-(l)  and  (h)-(7). 
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views  to  determine  how  best  to  cate- 
gorize their  skills. 

Although  the  new  program,  devel- 
oped by  the  enlisted  classification  sec- 
tion of  BuPers,  is  not  intended  for 
Navy- wide  adoption  until  demobiliza- 
tion has  been  completed,  some  com- 
mands have  already  begun  to  use  the 
system,  either  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, or  to  assist  in  the  immediate 
job  of  replacing  skilled  personnel  be- 
ing lost  through  discharge.  ComWes- 
SeaFron,  for  example,  faced  with  the 
problem  of  replacing  up  to  60  percent 
of  crews  of  ships  touching  the  west 
coast,  already  has  begun  to  use  the 
codes  to  insure  that  a satisfactory  re- 
placement is  supplied  for  every  skilled 
man  lost. 

Set  Policy  on  Officers 
Seeking  to  Terminate 
Retention  Agreements 

Policy  to  be  followed  by  COs  in 
cases  where  officers  who  have  previ- 
ously requested  retention  on  active 
duty  now  request  release  before  ex- 
piration of  their  retention  agreement 
is  set  forth  in  the  AlStaCon  of  19 
November.  The  letter  provides: 

• Retention,  in  accordance  with 
agreement,  if  such  officer’s  services  are 
needed. 

• Release,  if  less  than  90  days  of 
the  agreement  are  unexpired,  the 
officer’s  services  are  not  needed  in  his 
present  billet  and  he  cannot  be  utilized 
by  the  commandant  of  the  local  naval 
district. 

• Notification  to  BuPers,  who  will 
decide  on  transfer  or  release,  if  more 
than  90  days  remain  before  expiration 
of  agreement  and  services  are  not 
needed  in  present  billet  or  by  local 
naval  district. 

Indefinite  retention  agreements  shall 
be  construed  to  be  for  a minimum  of 
90  days  past  date  eligible  for  release. 
Existing  Alnavs  are  to  be  observed  in 
cases  involving  military  necessity,  the 
dispatch  stated. 

Rules  Eased  to  Prevent 
Delay  in  Transfer  of  Men 

To  speed  transfers  and  replacements 
during  the  demobilization  period  and 
reduce  to  a minimum  enlisted  person- 
nel in  a “hold”  status  at  receiving  sta- 
tions and  other  naval  personnel-han- 
dling activities,  BuPers  Circ.Ltr.  350- 
45  (NDB,  30  November)  authorizes 
transfer  of  personnel  without  records 
and  accounts  and  personal  effects  and 
points  out  existing  emergency  proce- 
dures and  “health  and  comfort”  issues 
of  personal  gear  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  circular  letter  points  out  that 
the  liberal  interpreation  of  regulations 
and  directives  is  provided  for  emer- 
gency conditions  during  the  demobili- 
zation period,  and  allows  alternative 
courses  rather  than  suspending  exist- 
ing instructions  in  the  processing  or 
transfer  of  personnel.  Tracing  pro- 


cedures for  missing  records,  pay  ac- 
counts and  personal  effects  are  still  to 
be  followed  in  every  case. 

The  procedures  outlined  in  the  cir- 
cular letter  do  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  processing  of  personnel  designated 
for  separation,  for  whom  transfer 
without  records,  accounts  and  personal 
gear  already  has  been  authorized. 

BuPers  Asks  Reduction 
Of  Nonpilot  Personnel 
Holding  Flight  Orders 

Commanding  officers  and  adminis- 
trative commanders  have  been  directed 
by  Alnav  404-45  (NDB,  31  November) 
to  review  the  flight  duties  of  all  non- 
pilot personnel  serving  under  their 
commands  and  reduce  the  number  of 
flight  orders  to  meet  actual  require- 
ments. 

The  order  reflects  a continuing  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  nonpilot  per- 
sonnel who  are  required — by  the  na- 
ture of  their  duties — to  participate  in 
regular  and  frequent  aerial  flights 
during  the  demobilization  period.  Be- 
cause of  this  decrease,  commanding 
officers  of  aviation  activities  and  ad- 
ministrative commanders  are  directed 
to  continually  revise  the  number  of 
flight  orders  held  by  nonpilot  person- 
nel, both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

New  Listing  Completes 
Officer  Reclassification 

A BuPers  circular  letter  scheduled 
to  appear  as  a supplement  to  NDB,  31 
Dec  1945,  completes  the  listing  of 
Reserve  officers  and  warrant  officers 
on  active  duty  who  have  been  assigned 
classifications  different  from  those  re- 
ported by  their  senior  officers,  or  for 
whom  no  classification  was  recom- 
mended. 

The  reclassification  was  begun  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  82-45  (NDB,  31 
March)  and  continued  in  Circ.  Ltr. 
160-45  (NDB,  15  June).  Any  subse- 
quent listings  will  reflect  changes  in 
classification  presently  assigned. 

Officers  who  have  their  classifica- 
tions changed  in  the  listings  are  in- 
structed to  disregard  previous  classi- 
fications and  use  those  appearing  be- 
side their  names  in  the  circular  letters. 

New  York  Women’s  Group 
Offers  Aid  to  ex-PT  Men 

An  organization  to  be  known  as 
“PT  Friends,”  to  give  all  manner  of 
assistance  in  New  York  City  to  ex- 
officers and  enlisted  men  of  the  Motor 
Torpedo  Boat  squadrons,  has  been 
established  by  the  New  York  Women’s 
Council  of  the  Navy  League. 

The  Council,  which  was  helpful  to 
the  squadrons  commissioning  in  New 
York  during  the  war,  has  set  up  the 
new  office  to  act  as  an  information 
center  to  aid  ex-service  men  in  re- 
adjustment to  civilian  life.  Its  services 
will  be  available  indefinitely  for  help 
in  dealing  with  any  problem  confront- 
ing a PT  man,  including  job-hunting. 

“When  you  want  something  in  New 
York,  contact  “PT  Friends,”  the 
Council  advises  ex-Mosquito  Boat  men. 
The  office  is  listed  in  the  Manhattan 
telephone  directory. 
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SUMMARY  OF  INCOME  TAX  FACTS 


A summary  of  state  and  territorial 
income  tax  laws  as  of  1 Sept  1945 
was  recently  issued  by  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  (NDB, 
30  Sept,  45-1315).  Although  no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  summarize  the  laws 
in  detail,  such  as  mentioning  rates, 
deductions,  calculations  of  gross  and 
net  income  and  other  matters  which 
vary  from  state  to  state,  the  summary 
does  contain  information  pertinent  to 
naval  personnel  and  from  which  can 
be  determined,  in  most  cases,  whether 
or  not  a return  is  required,  date  of 
filing  and  making  payments  and  any 
special  treatment  accorded  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces. 

If  it  appears  that  a return  must  be 
filed  for  state  taxes,  personnel  may 


obtain  the  necessary  forms  and  in- 
structions from  the  personal-income- 
tax  division  of  the  state  tax  commis- 
sion or  department  of  revenue  of  his 
state  and  at  the  same  time  request 
any  required  extension  of  time  for 
filing  where  the  summary  indicates 
the  availability  of  such  extension. 

The  directive  calls  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940,  as  amended, 
which  provides  that  collection  of  in- 
come taxes  from  a member  of  the 
armed  forces,  whether  falling  due 
prior  to  or  during  his  military  service, 
shall  be  deferred  without  interest  or 
penalty  for  a period  extending  not 
more  than  six  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  such  service.  This  defer- 


ment is  conditional  upon  proof  by  the 
taxpayer  that  his  ability  to  pay  such 
tax  has  been  materially  impaired  by 
reason  of  his  military  service  and  does 
not  relieve  the  taxpayer  from  his  ob- 
ligation to  file  returns  when  due.  The 
Act  also  provides  that  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered, for  purpose  of  income  taxa- 
tion, to  have  lost  a residence  or 
domicile  in  any  state  or  territory  or 
to  have  gained  a residence  or  domicile 
in  any  state  or  territory  by  reason  of 
absence  therefrom  or  presence  therein 
solely  by  military  or  naval  orders. 

In  the  following  summary  “married 
couple”  means  husband  and  wife  liv- 
ing together,  even  when  separated  by 
reason  of  military  orders. 


State 

Who  Must  File  Returns 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Special  Provisions 

Alabama 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1500  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$3000  if  married  and  living  with  spouse, 
or  married  couple  with  aggregate  net  income  of 
$3000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  March. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  quarters  by  15  March, 
June,  September  and  December. 

State  Department  of  Revenue,  at  taxpayer’s  re- 
quest, may  grant  reasonable  extension  for  filing 
return  and/or  paying  tax  or  any  installment 
thereof. 

For  1945  and  subsequent  years,  money  paid  by 
tlie  United  States  to  a person  as  compensation  for 
military  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  United 
States  at  or  during  a time  when  the  United 
States  is  at  war  with  a foreign  state  or  within 
G months  after  the  termination  of  such  a war  is 
exempt  from  tax. 

Alaska 

None. 

Arizona 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single, 

$2000  or  more  if  married, 
or  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 

Non-residents  having  any  net  income  from  business 
or  property  in  Arizona. 

Return  due  15  March. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  two  installments  by 
15  March  and  15  June. 

Filing  of  returns  and  payment  of  tax  is  deferred, 
without  penalties  or  interest,  for  members  of 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  or  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  for  period  from  8 Decem- 
ber 1941  to  six  months  after  end  of  the  war. 

Income  up  to  $1500  of  member  of  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  for  services  rendered  in  the  armed 
forces  or  merchant  marine  is  exempt  for  1944  and 
subsequent  years  up  to  6 months  after  end  of 
the  war. 

Arkansas 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1500  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse 
or  a gross  income  of  $5000  or  more,  or  married 
couple  with  an  aggregate  net  income  of  $2500  or 
more. 

Return  due  15  May. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  two  equal  installments 
by  15  May  and  15  November. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue,  at  taxpayer’s  request, 
may  grant  further  time  for  filing  returns  for  cause 
shown. 

If  time  for  filing  return  is  extended  it  automat- 
ically extends  time  for  paying  first  half  of  tax. 
Second  half  is  not  postponed  unless  Commissioner 
so  provides. 

Service  pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  armed 
forces  are  exempt  from  income  tax. 

California 

Persons  having  net  income: 
for  1941  or  1942 — of  $1000  or  more  if  single 
or  married  and  not  liv- 
ing with  spouse 
— of  $2500  or  more  if  mar- 
ried and  living  with 

spouse 

for  1943  or  1944 — of  $2000  or  more  if  single 
or  married  and  not  liv- 
ing with  spouse 
— of  $3500  or  more  if  mar- 
ried and  living  with 

spouse 

for  1945  or  1946 — of  $3000  or  more  if  single 
— of  $1500  or  more  if  mar- 
ried 

Persons  having  gross  income: 

for  1941,  1942,  1943  or  1944— of  $5000  or 
more 

for  1945  or  1946 — of  $6000  or  more 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income: 

for  1941  or  1942 — of  $2500  or  more 

for  1943  or  1944 — of  $3500  or  more 

for  1945  or  1946 — of  $4500  or  more 

or  an  aggregate  gross  income: 

for  1941,  1942,  1943  or  1944 — of  $5000  or 
more 

for  1945  or  1946 — of  $6000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  three  installments  by 
15  April,  August  and  December. 

Franchise  Commissioner  may  grant  reasonable  ex- 
tension up  to  6 months  for  filing  return  and 
paying  tax  or  an  installment  thereof. 

Filing  of  return  and  payment  of  tax  is  automat- 
ically postponed  without  application  therefor  and 
without  any  penalties  or  interest,  for  members  of 
armed  forces  serving  outside  continental  U.  S., 
until  180  days  after  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty  or  180  days  after  termination  of  hos- 
tilities whichever  first  occurs. 

For  1942,  1943  and  1944  all  salary,  wages,  bo- 
nuses, allowances  and  other  compensation  received 
for  services  as  a member  of  the  armed  forces  are 
allowable  deductions  from  gross  income. 

For  1945  and  subsequent  years,  all  salary,  wages, 
bonuses,  allowances  and  other  compensation  re- 
ceived for  services  as  a member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  amounts  received 
as  mustering-out  payments  with  respect  to  service 
in  such  forces,  are  excluded  from  gross  income. 

Colorado 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not  liv- 
ing with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$2500  or  more,  or  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$5000  or  more. 

Any  person  having  surtax  income  (i.e.,  dividends 
and  interest)  in  excess  of  $200. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payments  with  return  or  in  quarters  by  15  April, 
July,  October  and  December. 

That  portion  of  period,  from  6 December  1941  to 
termination  of  war,  during  which  taxpayer  was 
member  of  armed  forces,  plus  one  year,  shall  be 
disregarded  in  determining  date  for  filing  returns 
or  making  payments. 

For  1945  and  subsequent  years,  military  pay  up 
to  $1500  for  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States,  mustering-out  pay,  and  all  pay- 
ments to  dependents  of  servicemen  by  the  United 
States  are  excluded  from  gross  income. 

Connecticut 

None. 
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State 

Who  Must  File  Returns 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Special  Provisions 

Delaware 

Every  person  21  years  of  age. 

Every  minor  having  a net  income  of  $1000  or  more 
(Note;  Exemption  of  $1000  for  single  person  or 
$2000  for  head  of  family  or  married  couple  is 
allowed  but  returns  required  even  though  exemp- 
tion exceeds  income.) 

Return  due  30  April. 

Payment  with,  return  or,  if  tax  exceeds  $5,  in 
quarters  on  last  day  of  April,  July,  October  and 
January. 

Tax  Department,  at  taxpayer’s  request,  may  grant 
further  time  for  filing  return  for  cause  shown. 

First  $3000  of  compensation,  including  mustering- 
out  pay,  received  as  member  of  armed  forces  is 
exempt  from  Delaware  income  tax  for  years  1942 
to  end  of  war.  Pensions,  annuities  or  similar  al- 
lowances for  personal  Injuries  or  sickness  resulting 
from  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Statees  are  excluded  from  gross  income. 
Refunds  may  be  obtained  on  any  Delaware  income 
tax  paid  on  such  compensation  for  1942  or  sub- 
sequent war  years. 

District  of 
Columbia 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not  liv- 
ing with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Married  couple  with  aggregate  net  income  of 
$2500  or  more,  or  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$5000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payment  in  two  installments  by  15  April  and  15 
October. 

Assessor  may,  upon  taxpayer’s  request,  extend  time 
for  liling  return  or  paying  tax  for  cause  shown. 
Members  of  armed  forces  on  duty  at  sea  or  out- 
side United  States  do  not  have  to  file  return  or 
pay  tax  until  (1)  15th  day  of  4th  month  follow- 
ing return  to  U.  S.  or  (2)  15th  day  of  3rd 
month  after  termination  of  war,  whichever  is  the 
earlier.  No  interest  or  penalties  will  be  assessed 
in  such  cases. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  column  3. 

Florida 

None. 

- 

Georgia 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Married  couple  with  aggregate  net  income  of 
$2500  or  more,  or  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$5000  or  more. 

Non-residents  having  net  income  of  $1000  or 
more,  or  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more,  from 
sources  within  the  State. 

Return  due  15  March. 

Tayment  with  return  or  in  three  installments  by 
15  March,  June  and  September. 

If  on  the  last  date  for  filing  a return,  a member 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  is  out- 
side continental  United  States  or  on  sea  duty,  or 
if  such  date  is  prior  to  90  days  after  a continu- 
ous period  of  not  less  than  91  days  of  such 
service,  the  time  for  filing  the  return  and  paying 
the  tax  is  deferred  until  (1)  the  15th  day  of  the 
3rd  month  after  such  person  returns  and  lives 
within  the  United  States,  or  (2)  the  15th  day  of 
the  3rd  montli  following  the  termination  of  the 
war  whichever  is  earlier.  No  application  is  re- 
quired and  no  interest  or  penalties  are  charged. 
Members  of  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  on 
duty  within  continental  U.  S.  must  file  returns 
at  time  prescribed  unless  State  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner upon  request,  grants  an  extension  because  of 
impossibility  or  inconvenience  of  filing  on  time. 

All  due  and  unpaid  income  taxes  of  a person  who 
dies  in  active  military  service  between  7 December 
1941  and  end  of  war  are  abated. 

Governor,  by  executive  order  20  June  1945,  has 
suspended,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  collection  of  income  taxes  due  the 
State  of  Georgia  from  persons  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to 
so  much  of  such  taxes  for  each  tax  year  since  7 
December  1941  (including  the  1941  return)  as 
would  result  from  the  inclusion  of  all  or  any  part 
of  the  first  $1500  per  annum  of  military  or  naval 
compensation  for  each  year  during  which  the 
person  was  a member  of  such  forces  for  a major 
portion  thereof. 

Hawaii 
Income  Tax 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 
over  $1000  if  single, 

over  $2000  (aggregate  of  husband  and  wife)  if 
married, 

over  $1000  if  single, 

over  $2000  (aggregate  of  husband  and  wife)  if 
married, 

if  such  income  Includes  more  than  $200  on  which 
the  income  tax  has  not  been  paid  or  withheld  at 
source. 

Persons  having  any  income  from  business  or 
rents,  in  the  Territory,  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  net  income. 

No  return  need  be  filed  by  persons: 

— whose  entire  income  was  subjected  to  2% 
withholding  tax, 

— with  an  exemption  of  at  least  $1000  and 
gross  income  not  over  $4000  on  which  (ex- 
cept for  $50  or  less)  the  2%  compensa- 
tion and  dividends  tax  was  withheld. 

Return  due  20  March. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  quarters  on  20  March, 
June,  September  and  December.  Collection  of  tax 
from  member  of  armed  forces  is  deferred  without 
penalties  or  interest  for  a period  of  not  more 
than  six  months  after  termination  of  his  military 
service  where  he  establishes  that  his  ability  to  pay 
has  been  materially  impaired  by  such  service. 

Compensation  received  from  the  U.  S.  for  service 
in  the  armed  forces  is  excluded  from  gross  income. 

Compensation 
and  Divi- 
dends Tax 

Persons  receiving  compensation  for  personal  ser- 
vices, or  dividends,  on  which  2%  tax  has  not 
been  withheld  at  source. 

Returns  due  on  or  before  20th  of  each  month  witli 
respect  to  preceding  month. 

Payment  is  due  with  return. 

Compensation  of  persons  on  active  duty  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  is  exempt  from  this  tax. 

Idaho 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$700  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$1500  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$1500  or  more,  or  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$5000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  March. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  two  installments  on 
15  March  and  September. 

Tax  Commissioner  may,  at  taxpayer's  request,  grant 
extension  of  not  over  90  days  for  tiling  return  or 
not  over  6 months  for  paying  tax  or  any  install- 
ment thereof. 

Tax  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  defer  filing  of 
returns  and  payment  for  members  of  armed  forces 
while  serving  outside  continental  limits  of  United 
States  and  for  six  months  after  discharge  from 
such  service. 

Compensation  of  Idaho  residents  for  military  ser- 
vices performed  outside  the  State  is  exempt  from 
Idaho  income  tax. 

Illinois 

None. 

Indiana 

Persons  having  taxable  income  and  any  person 
with  more  than  $1000  gross  income  even  though 
not  liable  for  any  tax. 

Returns  due  quarterly  on  30  April,  31  July,  31 
October  and  31  January,  for  quarter  .ending  on 
last  day  of  preceding  month  if  tax  on  the  particu- 
lar quarter  exceeds  $10.  Final  return  on  31  Janu- 
ary if  annual  taxable  gross  income  exceeds  $1000. 
Payment  is  due  with  returns. 

Members  of  armed  forces  are  not  required  to  file 
returns  nor  pay  tax  until  six  months  after  hostili- 
ties cease.  When  return  is  finally  made  it  should 
show  that  taxpayer  was  a member  of  armed  forces, 
give  the  name  and  number  of  military  or  naval 
unit  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  show  the 
time  of  his  induction,  or  enlistment,  and  discharge. 

All  amounts  received  as  benefits,  allotments  or 
allowances,  by  members  or  former  members  of  the 
armed  forces  or  their  wives,  widows  or  children, 
are  exempt. 

Ml  amounts  received  by  members  of  armed  forces 
as  compensation  for  services  on  active  duty  after 
31  December  1941  and  for  duration  of  war  are 
exempt. 

Any  unpaid  taxes  of  member  of  armed  forces  who 
dies  prior  to  six  months  after  end  of  hostilities 
are  forgiven. 

Taxes  paid  by  members  of  armed  forces  on  mili- 
tary pay  received  after  31  December  1941  will  be 
refunded  upon  filing  of  claim. 
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State 

Who  Must  File  Returns 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Special  Provisions 

Iowa 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$1500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $3000  or  more. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$1500  or  more. 

Return  due  1 April. 

Payment  is  due  with  return  if  tax  is  $10  or  less; 
otherwise  in  two  installments  by  1 April  and 
October. 

Tax  Commission  may,  upon  taxpayer’s  request, 
extend  time  for  filing  return  for  cause  shown. 

If  member  of  armed  forces,  at  time  tax  becomes 
due,  is  absent  from  continental  U.  S.  for  90  days 
or  more,  a prisoner  of  war,  or  beleaguered  by  the 
enemy,  filing  of  return  and  payment  are  postponed, 
without  interest  and  penalty,  if  return  is  filed 
within  90  days  after  taxpayer’s  return  to  XI.  S. 

There  is  excluded  from  gross  income  and  exempted 
from  tax  the  first  $2000  per  annum  of  compensa- 
tion received  by  any  person  for  services  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  performed  during 
the  period  from  1 January  1941  to  6 months 
after  the  termination  of  the  war;  also,  subsistence 
or  dependency  allowances  received  by  any  such 
person  or  his  dependents  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  any  payments  received  by  such  person 
in  the  form  of  pensions,  disability  allowances,  or 
for  rehabilitation  or  educational  purposes  arising 
from  his  military  service.  There  is  also  excluded 
from  gross  income  and  exempted  from  tax  com- 
pensation of  all  kinds  received  by  or  payable  to 
any  person  by  reason  of  service  in  the  armed 
forces  on  and  after  1 January  1941  who  shall  die 
a member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  present  war.  Refunds  applicable  to  the 
foregoing  are  provided  for. 

Income  tax  for  1942,  1943,  1944  and  1945  has 
been  reduced  50%  from  the  statutory  rates. 

Kansas 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$750  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$1500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  gross  income  of  $4000  or  more. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$1500  or  more  or  aggregate  gross  income  of  $4000 
or  more. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  two  installments  by 
15  April  and  October. 

Commissioner  of  Revenue  may,  upon  taxpayer's  re- 
quest, grant  reasonable  extension  of  time  to  file 
return,  or  extension  of  not  over  3 months  of  time 
to  pay  the  tax  or  any  installment  thereof. 

The  date  for  filing  the  income  tax  return  of  a per- 
son in  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  any  tax  year  beginning  after  31  December 
1941  and  before  the  termination  of  the  present 
war  has  been  extended,  without  application,  until 
not  later  than  (1)  one  year  from  the  date  of 
Discharge,  or  (2)  one  year  from  the  termination 
of  the  war,  whichever  shall  first  occur.  A reason- 
able extension  of  such  time  may  be  granted. 
Payment  is  due  with  the  return  or  in  two  equal 
installments,  one-half  with  the  return  and  one- 
half  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  6th  month 
thereafter. 

There  is  excluded  from  gross  income  amounts  re- 
ceived as  compensation  during  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  31  December  1943  and  before  the 
termination  of  the  present  war  for  active  service  in 
the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  United  Nations 
during  such  war,  also  any  mustering-out  pay  or 
any  gratuity  based  on  such  service. 

A person  who  dies  in  the  military  service  of  any 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  present  war  is  not 
subject  to  Kansas  income  tax  with  respect  to  the 
tax  year  in  which  such  death  occurs,  nor  with 
respect  to  amounts  received  as  compensation  for 
military  service  for  any  preceding  tax  year  begin- 
ning after  31  December  1941. 

Kentucky 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  a gross  income  of: 

$1500  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$3000  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Married  couple  having  an  aggregate  net  income 
of  $2500  or  more,  or  an  aggregate  gross  income 
of  $3000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  three  installments  by 
15  April,  July  and  November. 

Upon  request  to  Department  of  Revenue,  filing  of 
any  return  or  payment  of  any  tax  which  would 
otherwise  become  due  during  period  of  military 
service  will  he  postponed  without  interest  or  pen- 
alties until  12  months  after  the  end  of  taxpayer’s 
military  service  or  12  months  after  end  of  war 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  Column  3. 

Louisiana 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Persons  having  a gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$2500  or  more,  or  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$5000  or  more. 

(Note:  If  only  one  spouse,  of  a married  couple 
living  together,  files  a return,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion is  limited  to  $1250.) 

Return  due  15  May. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  three  installments  on 
15  May,  August  and  November.  Supervisor  may, 
upon  taxpayer's  request,  extend  time  for  filing  re- 
turn or  paying  tax. 

If  member  of  armed  forces  is  a prisoner  of  war, 
is  beleaguered  or  besieged  by  the  enemy,  or  is 
serving  on  sea  duty  or  outside  continental  U.  S., 
no  return  or  payment  is  due  for  1942  or  any  sub- 
sequent year  until  the  earliest  of  the  following: 

(a)  15th  day  of  5th  month  during  which  none 
of  the  preceding  conditions  exist; 

(b)  15th  day  of  5th  month  following  end  of 
war;  or 

(c)  15th  day  of  5th  month  following  appoint- 
ment of  personal  representative  for  deceased 
taxpayer. 

Compensation  for  military  service  received  during 
any  taxable  year  prior  to  the  termination  of  war 
hy  any  member  of  the  armed  services,  is  excluded 
from  gross  income  to  extent  of  $1500. 

If  member  of  armed  forces  dies  on  active  service 
prior  to  termination  of  war,  no  tax  will  be  col- 
lected for  year  in  which  death  occurs  and  any 
unpaid  tax  for  prior  years  is  abated. 

Maine 

None. 

Maryland 

Persons  having  gross  income  of: 

more  than  $1000  if  single  or  married  and  not 
living  with  spouse, 

more  than  $2500  if  married  and  living  with 
spouse. 

Persons  having  gross  sales  or  gross  receipts  from 
trade  or  business  in  excess  of  $5000. 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  gross  income  of 
more  than  $2000,  or  aggregate  gross  sales  or  gross 
receipts  from  trade  or  business  in  excess  of  $5000. 

Return  due  15  April. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  quarters  on  15  April. 
July,  September  and  December.  For  duration  of 
war,  members  of  armed  forces  serving  outside  con- 
tinental U.  S.  need  not  file  a return  until  three 
months  after  they  permanently  return  within  the 
continental  limits. 

Comptroller  is  authorized  to  grant  members  of 
armed  forces  extensions  for  filing  returns  or  mak- 
ing payments  where  war  makes  it  impossible  or 
impracticable  to  act  in  time  specified. 

Tax  reduced  by  % of  regular  tax  for  years  1942, 
1943,  1944  and  1945. 

No  return  need  be  filed  nor  tax  paid  on  behalf 
of  any  member  of  armed  forces  who  dies  while  so 
serving  even  though  such  return  was  required  or 
tax  should  have  been  paid  prior  to  1 June  1945. 
For  year  1944  and  thereafter  compensation  up  to 
$1500  per  annum  received  for  active  service  as 
member  of  armed  forces,  or  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service  or  Merchant  Marine,  is  excluded 
from  gross  income,  as  are  mustering-out  pay  and 
veterans  benefits  or  compensation  under  the  Ser- 
vicemen’s Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 

Massachusetts 

Legal  residents  of  Massachusetts  who  have: 

(a)  Gross  income  from  all  sources  of  more  than 
$2000  (whether  such  income  is  taxable  or 
not) 

(b)  Any  annuity  income  (except  from  trusts) 

(c)  Any  excess  of  gains  over  losses  from  deal- 
ings in  stocks,  bonds  or  other  intangibles. 

(d)  Any  interest  or  dividends. 

(e)  Any  gains  for  taking  by  eminent  domain 
or  purchase  by  State,  or  subdivision  there- 
of, of  real  property  held  for  less  than  a 
year. 

Return  due  1 March. 

Payment  in  two  installments  on  1 March  and 
October. 

Commissioner  may  extend  time  for  filing  return 
for  cause  shown. 

Members  of  armed  forces  serving  outside  conti- 
nental United  States  or  on  sea  duty  may  defer 
filing  returns  and  paying  tax,  without  interest  or 
penalty,  until  early  of  (1)  15th  day  of  6th 
month  after  such  service  or  duty  ends,  or  (2) 
15th  day  of  8th  month  after  termination  of  the 
present  war. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  Column  3. 
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State 

Who  Must  File  Returns 

Special  Provisions 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Michigan 

None. 

Minnesota 

Persons  having  net  income,  the  tax  on  which 
would  be  in  excess  of  following  credits: 

$10  if  single 

$30  if  married  and  living  with  spouse  or  if  head 
of  household 

$10  additional  for  each  person,  other  than 
spouse,  who  received  chief  support  from  tax- 
payer. 

(Tax  rate  is  1%  on  first  $1000 
2%  on  next  $1000 
3%  on  next  $1000) 

Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 

Return  due  15  March. 

Payment  with  return  or  in  quarters  on  15  March, 
June,  September  and  December  except  that  if  tax 
is  less  than  $30  it  must  be  paid  in  not  more 
than  two  installments  on  15  March  and  September. 
Commissioner  of  Taxation  may  extend  time  for 
filing  of  return  or  payment  for  cause  shown. 
Time  for  filing  returns  and  paying  tax  is  extended 
for  the  period  a member  of  the  armed  forces  is 
serving  outside  the  U.  S.  continuously  for  90 
days  or  more,  and  for  six  months  after  his  return. 
No  interest  or  penalties  charged  during  such 
extension  except  that  interest  will  be  charged  for 
any  portion  of  the  period  of  postponement  during 
which  taxpayer  is  not  a member  of  the  armed 
forces.  Time  for  filing  return  and  paying  tax  is 
extended  for  any  member  of  armed  forces  where 
ability  to  pay  the  tax  or  file  the  return  is  materi- 
ally impaired  by  military  service.  Commissioner 
may  require  proof  that  ability  is  actually  impaired. 
No  interest  or  penalty  will  be  assessed. 

First  $2000  of  compensation  received  as  a member 
of  armed  forces  of  any  of  the  United  Nations  is 
excluded  from  gross  income  for  the  year  1942  and 
all  following  years  up  until  two  years  after  the 
war.  In  case  of  death  while  in  active  military 
service,  on  or  after  7 December  1941  and  prior  to- 
termination  of  hostilities,  no  income  tax  is  due 
for  year  of  death,  income  taxes  due  and  unpaid 
for  prior  years  are  abated,  and  tax  paid  for  any 
year  decedent  was  in  active  service  shall  be  re- 
funded if  claim  therefor  is  filed  within  seven  years 
after  termination  of  hostilities. 

Mustering-out  pay  is  excluded  from  gross  income 
for  taxable  years  beginning  after  31  December 
1943. 

. 

. Mississippi 

Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more,  or 
net  income  in  excess  of  exemptions  and  credits,  as 
follows: 

if  single  or  not  living  with  spouse — $1000,  plus 
$400  for  each  dependent, 
if  married  and  living  with  spouse,  or  if  head  of 
family — $2500,  plus  $400  for  each  dependent 
also  credit  of  $100  for  medical  expense  and  $100 
for  insurance  if  single  and  $150  for  medical  ex- 
pense and  $150  for  insurance  if  married  or  head  of 
household,  whether  or  not  expended  or  incurred. 

Returns  due  15  March  with  extension  up  to  3 
months  for  cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  return  or  quarterly  on  15 
March,  June,  September  and  December.  Extension 
for  filing  return  extends  time  to  pay  first  install- 
ment; time  for  other  installments  may  be  extended, 
on  specific  request,  for  cause. 

Compensation  received  from  the  United  States  by 
members  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income  for  1944  and  succeeding, 
years. 

Missouri 

Persons  having  net  income  of  more  than: 

$1000  if  single 

$2000  if  married  and  living  with  spouse  or  if 
head  of  a family. 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
more  than  $2000. 

Returns  due  15  March  and  must  be  accompanied 
with  copy  of  Federal  return. 

Payment  in  full  is  due  on  or  before  1 June. 
Section  11358.1  of  Missouri  Rev.  Stat.,  is  inter- 
preted by  Atty.  Gen.  (14  Sept  1943),  as  extend- 
ing time  to  file  and  pay,  for  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  wherever  stationed,  until  the  earli- 
est of  (1)  the  15th  day  of  the  3rd  month  after 
the  month  in  which  he  ceases  to  be  a prisoner  of 
war,  or  ceases  to  be  serving  on  sea  duty  or  out- 
side the  U.  S.,  (2)  the  15th  day  of  the  3rd 
month  after  the  month  in  which  the  war  ends,  or 
(3)  the  15th  day  of  the  3rd  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  personal  representative  of  his 
estate  is  appointed. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  Column  3. 

Montana 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse. 

$2000  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse 
or  if  head  of  a family. 

Persons  having  a gross  income  of  $2500  or  more. 

Returns  due  15  April,  with  reasonable  extension 
for  cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  return,  or  in  two  install- 
ments on  15  April  and  October. 

Payment  by  members  of  armed  forces  is  deferred, 
without  penalty  and  interest,  for  a period  extend- 
ing not  more  than  six  months  after  termination  of 
his  military  service  if  such  person’s  ability  to  pay 
has  been  materially  impaired  by  such  service. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  Column  3. 

Nebraska 

None.  ( 

Nevada 

None. 

New  Hampshire’ 

Persons  receiving  over  $200  in  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  extension  allowable 
for  cause  shown. 

Payment  in  full  is  due  1 October. 

None. 

New  Jersey 

None. 

New  Mexico 

Residents  having  a gross  income  of: 

$1500  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Non-resident  having  a gross  income  of  $500  or 
more  from  property  located  in  New  Mexico. 

Returns  due  15  April  with  extension  for  cause 
shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  return  or  quarterly  on  15 
April,  July,  October  and  January.  Extension  for 
return  extends  due  date  of  first  installment  only. 
Any  person  in  the  armed  forces  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war  may  postpone  filing  returns  until 
not  later  than  6 months  after  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

None,  except  as  stated  in  Column  3. 

New  York 

Persons  having  combined  net  income  and  net 
capital  gain  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$2500  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse 
or  if  head  of  family. 

(Note:  Net  income  is  computed  without  de- 
duction of  capital  losses). 

Persons  having  a combined  gross  income  and 
capital  gain,  of  $5000  or  more. 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  gross  income  and 
capital  gain  of  $5000  or  more  or  aggregate  net 
income  and  net  capital  gain  of  $2500  or  over. 

Returns  due  15  April  with  extension  allowable 
.to  military  personnel,  on  request,  without  inter- 
est or  penalty,  to  a date  not  more  than  180 
days  after  (1)  the  termination  of  the  war  or  (2) 
discharge  from  military  service,  whichever  is  earlier. 
Payment  is  due  with  the  return,  or  in  quarterly 
installments,  only  the  last  of  which  may  be  less 
than  $5,  on  15  April,  July,  October  and  January. 

All  compensation  for  active  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  U.  S.,  for  tax  years  beginning  on 
and  after  1 January  1942,  received  prior  to  1 July 
1946,  is  excluded  from  gross  income. 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
not  domiciled  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  not 
"residents”  of  New  York  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses, and  the  term  "gross  income”  for  New  York: 
income  tax  purposes  does  not  include  compensation! 
paid  to  such  persons  for  their  services  in  such 
armed  forces.  (Effective  for  returns  for  years 
beginning  on  or  after  1 January  1941  and  in  force 
until  1 July  1946.) 

Tax  is  abated  as  to  any  member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  who  dies  in  active 
service  on  or  after  7 December  1941,  with  respect 
to  the  year  of  his  death.  If  such  tax  has  been 
collected,  it  shall  be  refunded,  with  any  interest 
or  penalties,  to  his  widow  or  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  his  estate. 
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State 

Who  Must  File  Returns 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Special  Provisions 

JNorth  Carolina 

Persons  having  net  income  of  more  than: 

$1000  if  single,  or  not  living  with  spouse,  or  if 
a married  woman,  whether  or  not  living  with 
her  husband, 

$2000  if  a married  man  living  with  his  wife,  if 
head  of  a household,  or  if  a widow  or  wid- 
ower having  a minor  child  or  children. 

Persons  having  a gross  income  of  more  than 
$5000: 

from  a business,  agency,  or  profession,  if  a 
resident  of  the  State, 

from  a business,  agency,  or  profession,  within 
the  State,  if  a non-resident. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  extension  allowable 
for  cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  the  return  or  quarterly  on 
15  March,  June,  September  and  December.  Inter- 
est on  second,  third,  and  fourth  installments  at 
4%  per  annum  from  15  March  until  paid. 

During  continuance  of  the  war  compensation  for 
services  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S.  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income. 

Insurance  or  compensation  received  from  any  of 
the  allied  nations  on  account  of  injuries  received 
in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  of  the 
allied  nations  between  7 December  1941  and  the 
termination  of  the  present  war  is  exempt  from 
North  Carolina  income  tax. 

INortb  Dakota 

Persons  having  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more,  or 
net  income  of: 

$500  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse 

$1500  or  over  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 
Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$1500  or  more. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  reasonable  extensions 
for  cause  shown.  Military  personnel  serving  out- 
side the  United  States  may  defer  filing  returns 
until  15th  day  of  3rd  month  after  (1)  return  to 
U.  S.  (2)  discharge,  if  outside  U.  S.  (3)  termin- 
ation of  the  war,  if  outside  U.  S.  or  (4)  appoint- 
ment of  his  administrator  or  executor,  whichever 
be  earlier. 

Payment  is  due  with  return.  If  tax  exceeds  $10 
it  may  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments  on  15 
March,  June,  September  and  December. 

Payment,  where  return  of  military'  personnel  has 
been  deferred,  may  be  made  quarterly  beginning 
on  15th  day  of  6th  month  after  termination  of 
hostilities. 

Payment  of  tax  of  military  personnel  on  non- 
military  income  may  be  postponed  until  15th 
day  of  6th  month  after  (1)  end  of  war  (2)  dis- 
charge from  active  service,  or  (3)  appointment  of 
his  administrator  or  executor,  whichever  is  earlier. 

For  tax  years  beginning  on  and  after  1 January 
1942,  all  compensations  received  for  active  duty 
in  the  armed  forces  is  exempt  from  tax  for  a 
period  ending  on  the  15th  day  of  the  6th  month 
after: 

(1)  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 

(2)  discharge  from  active  service,  or 

(3)  appointment  of  a personal  representative 
for  his  estate,  in  case  of  death  while  in 
such  active  service, 

whichever  of  the  three  periods  shall  end  first. 

Ohio 

None. 

Oklahoma 

Persons  having  gross  income  or  gross  receipts  of: 
$850  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$1700  or  more  if  married  and  living  with 
spouse. 

Married  couples  having  aggregate  gross  income  or 
gross  receipts  of  $1700  or  more. 

Returns  due  15  March,  but  no  return  is  required 
of  military  personnel  until  6 months  after  the  war 
or  6 months  after  return  to  the  U.  S.  after  the 
war,  whichever  is  later. 

Whenever  the  filing  of  a return  by  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  or  merchant  marine  is  impar- 
tial or  impossible  because  of  such  service,  the 
time  for  filing  a return  and  paying  the  tax  is  ex- 
tended without  interest  or  penalties  to  the  15th 
day  of  the  3rd  month  following  the  month  in 
which  (1)  such  person  is  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  or  merchant  marine,  or  (2)  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  is  appointed.  Payment  is 
due  with  return.  If  tax  exceeds  $25  it  may  be 
paid  in  quarterly  installments.  On  15  March, 
June,  September  and  December. 

There  is  excluded  from  gross  income  of  persons 
in  active  service  in  the  armed  forces  and  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  $1500  of  salary 
or  compensation  for  such  service  "or  from  any 
other  source”  during  the  present  war  for  any 
taxable  year  since  7 December  1941.  Refund 
claims  may  be  filed  where  tax  has  been  paid  on 
such  income.  Persons  in  armed  forces  who  have 
failed  to  file  returns  since  7 December  1941  are 
excused  from  any  interest  or  penalty  if  they  file 
within  6 months  after  the  war  or  within  6 months 
after  return  to  the  U.  S.  after  the  war. 

Oregon 

Persons  having  gross  income  of  $4000  or  more,  or 
net  income  in  excess  of: 

$800  if  single  or  not  living  with  spouse, 

$1500  if  married  and  living  with  spouse. 

Returns  due  15  April,  with  extension  for  cause 
shown.  By  administrative  ruling  (17  March 

1942),  penalty  for  late  filing  of  person  in  armed 
forces,  because  of  absence  from  the  U.  S.  will  be 
remitted  if  such  person  files  and  pays  as  soon  as 
reasonably  possible. 

Payment,  if  $10  or  less,  is  due  with  return:  if 
over  $10,  may  be  paid  quarterly  on  15  April, 
July,  October  and  January.  Special  form  is  pro- 
vided for  requesting  deferment  of  payment  under 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Relief  Act. 

A special  additional  deduction  of  $3000  per  an- 
num from  net  income  is  allowed,  with  respect  to 
all  tax  years  beginning  after  31  December  1941, 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces  during  the  period 
they  are  in  the  armed  forces. 

Pennsylvania 

No  State  income  tax,  but  see  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia 
(Pa.) — wage 
tax 

Residents  of  Philadelphia  (Not  including  military 
personnel  resident  in  Philadelphia  solely  in  com- 
pliance with  military  orders)  having  income  from 
wages  or  gross  income  from  business  or  profession 
carried  on  in  Philadelphia. 

There  is  no  personal  exemption. 

Returns  due  15  March. 

Payment  is  due  with  the  return  or  quarterly  on 
15  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

There  are  no  statutory  provisions  for  extensions. 

This  tax  applies,  so  far  as  military  personnel  is 
concerned  only  to  persons  resident  in  Philadelphia 
when  they  entered  service  in  the  armed  forces. 

Puerto  Rico 

The  possession  of  Puerto  Rico  has  a personal  in- 
come tax  but  adequate  information  concerning  this 
tax  was  not  available  at  the  time  this  summary 
was  prepared. 

Rhode  Island 

None. 

South  Carolina 

Persons  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$1800  or  more  if  married  and  living  with 
spouse. 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$1800  or  more. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  extension  allowable 
for  cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  return  or  quarterly  on  15 
March,  June,  September  and  December. 

By  House  Bill  638,  enacted  7 May  1945,  the 
South  Carolina  tax  law  was  amended  to  provide 
that: 

"In  computing  the  Income  Tax  of  persons  who 
are  engaged  in  the  military  sendee  of  the  United 
States,  the  South  Carolina  Tax  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  allow  the  same  exemp- 
tions as  are  allowed  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  computing  Federal  Income  Taxes.” 

No  regulations  are  available  as  yet  to  indicate 
the  scope  which  will  be  given  this  provision  or 
whether  it  will  be  applied  to  any  tax  year  prior 
to  1945.  Probably  the  $1500  exclusion  will  be 
allowed,  and  also  the  extension  for  filing  returns 
and  paying  tax  in  the  case  of  sea  duty  or  foreign 
service. 

South  Dakota 

None  since  1942.  (In  1943  the  section  of  the 
tax  law  imposing  the  rates  of  tax  was  repealed. 
This  in  effect,  repealed  the  entire  tax  effective  31 
December  1942.  The  1942  tax,  which  was  payable 
in  1943,  was  not  affected.) 

Note — If  there  is  any  question  of  liability  for  Sou 
write  to  Director  of  Taxation,  State  Capital, 
income  taxes  of  service  personnel  have  bee 
survey  was  prepared. 

th  Dakota  income  tax  for  tax  years  prior  to  1943, 
Pierre,  South  Dakota.  Special  regulations  regarding 
issued  but  were  not  available  at  the  time  this 
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State 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia 


Washington 


West  Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


Who  Must  File  Returns 

Due  Date  for  Returns  and  Payments 

Persons  resident  in  Tennessee  on  31  December  of 
the  tax  year,  having  income  from  stocks,  bonds, 
and  notes.  There  is  no  personal  exemption. 

Returns  due  15  March. 

Payment  in  full  is  due  with  the  return. 

There  are  no  statutory  provisions  for  extensions. 

None. 

Persons  having  gross  income  of  $2500  or  more,  or 
net  income  of: 

$600  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with  spouse, 
$1200  or  more  if  married  and  living  with 
spouse, 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  gross  income  of 
$2500  or  more  or  aggregate  net  income  of  $1200 
or  more. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  extensions  for  cause 
shown. 

Payment  is  due  15  March,  with  extension  up  to  6 
months  at  request  of  taxpayer. 

Date  for  filing  returns  and  paying  tax,  as  to  a 
person  who  is  a prisoner  of  war  or  otherwise  de- 
tained by  a foreign  government  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  or  is  in  foreign  United  States  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  the  war,  or  any  member 
of  the  armed  forces  or  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  on  sea  duty  or  duty  outside  con- 
tinental United  States,  are  postponed  until  the 
15th  day  of  the  3rd  month  after: 

(1)  he  returns  to  continental  United  States, 

(2)  the  termination  of  the  war, 

(3)  the  month  in  which  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator is  appointed  for  his  estate, 

whichever  is  the  earliest. 

Residents  having  net  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$2000  or  more  if  married  and  living  with 
spouse.  ...  , 

Married  couple  having  aggregate  net  income  of 
$2000  or  more. 

Residents  having  income  from  taxable  interest  or 
dividends,  or  taxable  income  from  endowment  or 
annuity  contracts  or  estate  or  trust  funds. 
Non-residents  having  net  income,  in  excess  of  the 
above  exemptions,  derived  from  any  property  owned 
or  trade,  business,  profession  or  occupation  car- 
ried on  in  Vermont. 

Returns  due  15  March  with  extension  allowable 
for  cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  with  return  or  quarterly  on  15 
March,  June,  September  and  December.  Payment 
by  a member  of  armed  forces  is  deferred  without 
penalty  and  interest  for  a period  extending  not 
more  than  six  months  after  termination  of  military 
service,  if  such  person’s  ability  to  pay  has  been 
materially  impaired  by  such  service. 

Persons  having  gross  income  of: 

$1000  or  more  if  single  or  not  living  with 
spouse, 

$2000  or  more  if  married  and  living  with  spouse 
or  if  a widow  or  widower  with  dependent 
minor  child  or  children. 

Returns  due  1 May,  with  extensions  allowable  for 
cause  shown. 

Payment  is  due  on  or  before  5 December  (tax  is 
billed  by  tax  authorities). 

There  is  no  penalty  or  interest  on  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  for  failure  to  file  timely  returns, 
or  to  make  timely  payment,  if  returns  are  filed 
and  payments  are  made  within  1 year  after  the 
termination  of  such  service.  However,  request  for 
cancellation  of  such  interest  or  penalty  must  be 
made  and  proof  of  service  in  armed  forces  sub- 
mitted when  return  is  filed  or  payment  made. 

None. 

None.  Repealed  as  to  all  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  1 January  1942. 

Persons  having  a net  income  of: 
$800  or  more  if  single, 

$1600  or  more  if  married, 
or  gross  income  of  $5000  or  more. 

Returns  due  15  March,  with  extension  for  cause 
shown.  Military  personnel  located  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  are  granted  an  extension 
for  a period  not  more  than  6 months  after  ter- 
mination of  their  period  of  military  service.  In- 
terest at  6%  is  charged  in  case  of  extensions 
(this  may  not  be  applicable  to  military  personnel). 
One  third  of  tax,  but  not  less  than  $5,  is.  due  with 
return;  balance  is  due  on  or  before  l"  August. 

None. 

Special  Provisions 


None. 


Compensation  received  as  service  pay  (luring  the 
taxable  years  1941-1944  inclusive,  and  during  sub- 
sequent years  up  to  one  year  after  the  termination 
of  the  present  war,  for  active  service  during  such 
war,  by  (1)  a member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States,  (2)  a member  of  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  United  States  serving  outside  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  (3)  a citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  of  any  of  the  United  Nations  during  such 
war,  is  excluded  from  gross  income  and  exempt 
from  tax. 

Utah  income  tax  already  paid  on  any  such  com- 
pensation will  be  refunded  upon  the  filing  of  a 
claim  therefor.  Claims  must  be  tiled  within  3 years 
from  13  March  1945. 


Payments  received  from  the  United  States  or  its 
allies,  after  24  February  1941  and  before  six 
months  after  the  Governor  shall  declare  by  proc- 
lamation that  hostilities  have  terminated,  for  ser- 
vices or  allowances  as  a member  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  united  States  or  its  Allies,  are 
excluded  from  gross  income  and  exempt  from  tax. 


Pay  and  allowances  received  from  the  United 
States  by  a member  of  the  armed  forces  during 
each  of  the  years  1942  and  1943  to  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  $500  per  annum,  and  during  each 
of  the  years  1944  and  1945  to  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  $1000  per  annum,  are  excluded  from 
gross  income  and  exempt  from  tax;  persons  in 
armed  forces  stationed  in  Virginia  who  are  not 
domiciled  in  Virginia  and  who  maintain  no  per- 
manent place  of  abode  there  are  not  subject  to 
Virginia  income  tax. 


All  income  from  the  United  States  for  service 
as  a member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.  S. 
received  during  the  year  1942  and  subsequent 
thereto,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  plus  6 months 
after  the  termination  thereof,  is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax. 


Instructions  Issued 
On  Navy  Cooperation 
With  Clothing  Drive 

Believing  many  men  and  women  of 
the  Navy  will  find  the  UNRRA  cloth- 
ing drive  7-31  January  a worthy  man- 
ner of  disposing  of  old  and  surplus 
articles  of  uniform,  BuPers  has  issued 
Circ.  Ltr.  348-45  (NDB,  30  Novem- 
ber) directing  COs  to  advise  person- 
nel of  the  drive  and  to  establish  facil- 
ities for  collecting  and  handling  con- 
tributions. 

A special  effort  will  be  made  to 
acquaint  personnel  reporting  for  sepa- 
ration of  the  campaign,  which  will 
provide  clothing  to  be  distributed  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  to  needy 
persons  all  over  the  world. 

All  articles  of  officers’  uniforms,  and 
enlisted  men’s  uniform  items  except 
dress  blue  and  dress  white  jumpers, 
blue  trousers  and  blue  caps,  are  con- 
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sidered  nondistinctive  and  may  be  dis- 
posed of  after  removal  of  Navy  but- 
tons and  insignia.  Dress  jumpers  may 
be  converted  to  undress  jumpers  by  re- 
moving cuffs  and  stars  and  stripes 
from  the  collar  and  may  then  be  worn. 
The  other  distinctive  articles  may  be 
utilized  by  reweaving  the  yarn  into 
new  clothing  or  cutting  other  clothing 
from  the  separated  pieces  of  cloth. 

COs  of  receiving  ships  and  naval 
stations  will  provide  for  storage  of 
donated  clothing  and  will  furnish 
facilities  for  removing  any  remaining 
distinctive  markings  before  delivering 
it  to  UNRRA  representatives. 

BuPers  Instructs  Waves 
On  Wearing  Decorations 

The  manner  in  which  Wave  officers 
and.  enlisted  personnel  shall  wear  the 
decorations,  medals  and  badges  and 
their  respective  ribbons  which  they  are 
entitled  to  wear,  and  authorization  for 
wearing  aviation  insignia  by  properly 


designated  Wave  personnel  are  stated 
with  SecNav  approval  in  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  349-45  (NDB,  30  November). 

Ribbons  are  to  be  worn  on  blue, 
gray  and  white  jackets  with  one  or 
two  rows  of  three  each  centered  on 
the  left  pocket  flap,  and  succeeding 
rows  above  the  pocket  flap.  On  dresses, 
ribbons  should  be  centered  immediately 
above  the  top  of  the  pocket.  On  shirts, 
they  are  to  be  centered  midway  on  the 
left  side  between  the  outer  edge  of 
the  collar  and  the  sleeve  seam,  on  a 
line  with  the  collar  tip. 

Ribbons  are  not  to  be  worn  on  the 
shirt  when  the  tie  is  omitted.  Medals 
and  badges  not  having  a ribbon  may 
be  worn  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  prescribed  for  ribbons. 

When  designation  of  Wave  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  carries  with  it 
the  authority  to  wear  aviation  in- 
signia, it  shall  be  worn  in  the  same 
position  prescribed  for  ribbons,  or  cen- 
tered above  such  ribbons  as  may  be 
worn  at  the  same  time. 
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More  Transferring  Officers  May  Qualify 
For  PG  Courses  Under  New  Requirements 


Reflecting  Navy  policy  of 

broadening  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all  officers  who  will  serve  in 
the  postwar  Navy,  BuPers  has  re- 
moved the  27  year  age  ceiling  on  sev- 
eral postgraduate  courses  that  are  to 
convene  during  1946  and  announced 
additional  courses  of  instruction. 

In  response  to  recommendations 
made  recently  by  the  Holloway  Board 
(All  Hands,  December  1945,  p.  30), 
BuPers  also  has  announced  that  all 
regular  and  transferred  officers  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
below  will  be  required  to  attend  the 
postgraduate  general  line  course.  Offi- 
cers will  be  ordered  to  this  instruction 
as  they  become  eligible  and  available. 
Alnav  407-45  (NDB,  30  November) 
announced  that  the  first  class1  will  con- 
vene in  July  1946. 

The  only  age  requirement  for  non- 
Academy  graduates  applying  for  post- 
graduate instruction  is  that  thev  have 
dates  of  precedence  that  conform  to 
those  of  Naval  Academy  classes  speci- 
fied in  original  announcements.  Al- 
navs  173,  182,  185,  365  (all  of  1945) 
and  that  part  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  216- 
45  which  sets  an  age  limit  of  27  years 
by  convening  date  of  class  have  been 
modified  accordingly  by  Alnav  414-45 
(NDB,  15  December). 

The  requirement  that  all  Reserve 
officers  who  complete  postgraduate 
classes  must  stay  in  the  Reserve  for 
a minimum  of  10  years — contained  in 
BuPers  Cir.  Ltr.  76-43 — is  also  can- 
celled by  Alnav  414-45.  Instead,  Re- 
serve and  temporary  officers  whose  re- 
quest for  permanent  status  in  regular 
Navy  is  not  yet  approved  must  be 
acceptable  for  transfer  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  and 
must  submit  a signed  statement  not 
to  resign  during  the  curriculum  and 
to  serve  three  years  after  completion 
if  selected.  These  statements  must 
accompany  applications  and  reach 
BuPers  not  later  than  1 Apr  1946  for 
Alnav  365-45  (NDB,  31  October)  and 
1 Mar  1946  for  other  Alnavs. 

BuPers  also  stated  that  Reserve  offi- 
cers who  are  not  contemplating  trans- 
fer to  the  regular  Navy  are  not  eli- 
gible for  postgraduate  courses. 

In  other  actions  in  the  field  of  post- 
graduate education  BuPers  has  issued 
calls  for  applications  for: 

• A general  line  course  open  to 
commanders  (Alnav  407-45,  NDB,  15 
November) . 

• A one-year  postgraduate  course 
in  communications  (applied)  (Alnav 
401-45,  NDB,  30  November). 

• A two-year  postgraduate  course 
in  aerological  engineering  (NavAct 
14-45),  NDB,  30  November). 

• A three-year  postgraduate  course 
in  naval  engineering  (design)  (Nav 
Act  13-45,  NDB,  30  November). 

• Senior  and  junior  courses  (11 
months)  at  the  Naval  War  College 
(Alnav  402-45,  NDB,  30  November). 

• A one-year  course  in  naval  intel- 
ligence (Alnav  365-45,  NDB,  15  No- 
vember) . 
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Classes  for  all  courses  start  in  July 
1946  and  for  most  of  them  a year  of 
sea  duty  is  required.  Applicants  must 
also  meet  the  physical  requirements 
of  a general  line  officer  of  the  regular 
Navy. 

Complete  details  on  procedure  for 
applying  may  be  found  in  the  original 
announcements.  Length  of  each 
course  is  indicated  after  the  title  in 
the  following  summaries: 

General  Line  Course,  1 year.  Commanders 
may  be  ordered  to  the  first  class  which  con- 
venes at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  on  1 July 
1946,  if  application  is  submitted  via  official 
channels  to  reach  BuPers  prior  to  1 Apr 
1946.  Lower  ranks  need  not  apply  as  they 
will  be  ordered  to  the  school  when  they  be- 
come eligible  and  no  action  will  be  taken 
on  applications  submitted  in  response  to 
Alnav  175-45,  now  cancelled. 

Communications  (applied),  1 year.  Eligible: 
Officers  of  regular  Navy  classes  1941  to 
1944  inclusive  ; non-Academy  graduates  of 
corresponding  dates  of  precedence  ; Reserve 
and  temporary  officers  who  request  perma- 
nent status  in  the  regular  Navy  and  who 
are  acceptable  for  transfer  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Cir.  Ltr.  288-45.  Reserve  and 
temporary  transferees  should  have  success- 
fully completed  courses  in  mathematics 
through  quadratics  as  a minimum,  should 
have  had  at  least  one  year  sea  duty  as  of 
1 Feb  1946,  and  should  have  had  sufficient 
communications  duty  to  evidence  suitabil- 
ity for  further  communications  training. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  via  offi- 
cial channels  to  reach  BuPers  before  1 Mar 
1946. 

Aerological  Engineering,  2 years.  Eligible: 
Officers  of  regular  Navy  classes  1940  to 
1944  inclusive  ; non-Academy  graduates  of 
corresponding  dates  of  precedence  : Reserve 
or  temporary  officers  who  request  perma- 
nent status  in  regular  Navy  and  who  are 
acceptable  for  transfer  in  accordance  with 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45.  Reserve  and 
temporary  transferees  should  have  school- 
ing in  mathematics  through  differential 
and  integral  calculus  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a B.S.  degree  in  mechanical, 
civil  or  electrical  engineering  or  in  applied 
physics.  Applications  should  be  submitted 


Servicemen  will  be  eligible  under  ex- 
isting laws  to  vote  in  most  elections  to 
be  held  in  1946.  Information  concern- 
ing future  elections  in  which  service- 
men may  vote  will  be  published  in  All 
Hands  and  will  be  disseminated 
through  a series  of  voting  information 
bulletins. 

In  the  following  elections  to  be  held 
early  in  1946,  servicemen  may  apply  for 
an  absentee  ballot  by  mailing  at  any 
time  the  post  card  application  (USWBC 
Form  No.  1),  which  may  be  secured 
from  the  Voting  officer.  Executed  bal- 
lots must  be  returned  by  the  day  of 
election  in  order  to  be  counted. 

LOUISIANA 

A primary  election  for  municipal  and 
parochial  officers  will  be  held  for  the 
City  of  New  Orleans  on  22  Jan  1946.  A 
second  primary,  if  necessary,  will  be  held 
on  26  Feb  1946,  and  the  general  election 
will  be  on  2 Apr  1946.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  already  registered 
may  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 


via  official  channels  to  reach  BuPers  before 
1 Mar  1946. 

Naval  Engineering  (design),  3 years.  Eli- 
gible: Officers  of  regular  Navy  classes  1942 
to  1944  inclusive;  non-Academy  graduates 
of  corresponding  dates  of  precedence  ; Re- 
serve and  temporary  officers  who  request 
permanent  status  in  regular  Navy  and  who 
are  acceptable  for  transfer  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45.  Reserve 
and  temporary  transferees  should  have  had 
schooling  in  mathematics  through  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a B.S.  degree  in  mechanical, 
civil  or  electrical  engineering  or  in  applied 
physics.  Applications  should  be  submitted 
via  official  channels  to  reach  BuPers  prior 
1 Mar  1946. 

Senior  and  Junior  Courses  at  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, 11  months.  The  senior  course  will  be 
available  to  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  of 
the  Navy  of  the  ranks  of  commander  and 
above  and  to  Army,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  officers  of  comparable  rank. 
Junior  course  will  be  available  to  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  line  and  staff  of 
the  Navy.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted via  official  channels  to  reach  Bu- 
Pers before  1 Apr  1946. 

Navy  Intelligence,  1 year.  Eligible:  Line 
officers  of  the  regular  Navy  classes  1937 
to  1943  inclusive  and  temporary  officers 
and  Reserve  officers  transferring  to  the 
regular  Navy  of  corresponding  dates  of 
precedence.  It  is  planned  to  assign  gradu- 
ates of  this  course  to  intelligence  billets 
when  on  shore  duty.  Successful  comple- 
tion of  this  course  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  usual  rotation  of  sea  and 
shore  duty.  Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted via  official  channels  to  reach  Bu- 
Pers prior  1 Apr  1946. 

Add  Blue  Wool  Muffler 
To  Enlisted  Uniform 

A blue  wool  muffler,  commercial  size, 
has  been  added  to  the  uniform  of  en- 
listed men  other  than  CPOs,  cooks  and 
stewards  in  a change  of  1941  Navy 
uniform  regulations  directed  by  Bu- 
Pers Circ.Ltr.  353-45  (NDB,  15  Decem- 
ber). Wearing  of  the  muffler  will  be 
optional  except  as  prescribed  by  COs 
when  weather  conditions  require.  The 
blue  muffler  may  be  worn  at  sea  by 
CPOs,  cooks  and  stewards  instead  of 
the  prescribed  white  muffler. 


VERMONT 

Annual  town  meetings  will  be  held  in 
each  town  and  city  in  Vermont  on  5 Mar 
1946.  Local  officials  are  to  be  elected 
and  two  questions  relative  to  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  beverages  are  to  be 
voted  upon.  Absentee  ballots  are  fur- 
nished in  all  towns  and  cities  using  the 
Australian  ballot  system.  Applicant 
should  state  on  the  post  card  application 
that  he  desires  ballots  for  the  annual 
town  meeting.  Members  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  “certain  attached  ci- 
vilians” may  vote  on  the  same  basis  as 
servicemen. 


WISCONSIN 

A spring  primary  election  will  be  held 
in  Wisconsin  on  5 Feb  1946.  It  applies 
principally  to  Milwaukee  and  cities  hav- 
ing the  commission  form  of  government. 
Members  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
“certain  attached  civilians”  (when  out- 
side the  United  States  and  attached  to 
the  armed  forces)  may  vote  in  this  elec- 
tion by  absentee  ballot  on  the  same  basis 
as  servicemen.  The  postcard  application 
for  ballots  will  be  accepted  at  any  time 
prior  to  election. 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


All  HANDS 


Navy  Alters  Conditions 
For  Good  Conduct  Award 
To  Follow  Joint  Policy 

Embodying  the  recommendations  of 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Personnel  Board, 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  346-45  (NDB,  30 
November)  specifies  the  following  gen- 
eral alterations  in  eligibility  require- 
ments for  the  Navy  Good  Conduct 
Medal  and  subsequent  bronze  star 
awards  for  service  terminating  on  or 
after  15  Aug  1945: 

• Service  — any  consecutive  three 
years  for  usnr,  usn  or  usn-i  person- 
nel, rather  than  by  enlistments  as  for- 
merly. 

• Conduct — slightly  lower  than  be- 
fore, now  averaging  3.8  conduct  with 
3.5  for  proficiency  in  rating. 

• Authorization  to  wear  ribbons  and 
stars  — direct  from  COs  with  medal 
awarded  by  BuPers  on  CO’s  recom- 
mendations, rather  than  authorization 
by  BuPers. 

The  changes  were  made  in  a revision 
of  Art.  A-1046,  BuPers  Manual.  For 
service  terminating  before  15  Aug 
1945,  requirements  remain  as  stated  in 
Art.  A-1046  before  the  revision. 

The  Army,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  are  expected  to  revise  their 
Good  Conduct  Medal  requirements  in 
line  with  the  joint  committee’s  recom- 
mendations, standardizing  on  a gen- 
eral eligibility  level  of  average  con- 
duct, with  a record  of  no  court  martials 
and  not  more  than  one  lesser  offense. 

Navy  Mutual  Aid  Group 
Accepting  New  Members 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Navy 
Mutual  Aid  Association  has  authorized 
acceptance  of  applications  for  member- 
ship from  permanently  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers  of  regular  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  on  ac- 
tive duty — not  over  45  years  of  age, 
Navy  midshipmen  and  Coast  Guard 
cadets — (Alnav  417-45;  NDB,  15  De- 
cember). 

The  medical  certificate  incorporated 
with  the  application  must  be  completed 
by  a Navy  medical  officer  or  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  officer.  Regular 
j monthly  premium  rates  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  many  activities  and  are 
published  in  the  SandA  News  Letter 
. for  November  1945. 

The  Association’s  directors  announce 
that  extra  hazardous  duty  rates — $5.30 
for  aviation  members  and  $2.50  for 
I submarine  members — have  been  con- 
i' tinued  through  1946.  Extra  hazardous 
duty  allotments  now  active  will  be  con- 
tinued automatically  through  Decem- 
ber 1946. 

No  Victory  Medal  Stars 

In  Alnav  428-45  (NDB,  15  Decem- 
ber), SecNav  states  that  no  stars  in- 
dicating sea  or  foreign  duty  have  been 
authorized  for  wearing  on  the  ribbon 
bar  of  the  World  War  II  Victory  medal. 

I COs  are  directed  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  stop  unauthorized  wearing  of 
such  stars. 
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No.  382- — Announces  by  name  ap- 
pointment for  temporary  service  to 
rank  of  commander  certain  members 
of  Supply  Corps,  USN  and  USNR. 

No.  383 — Announces  by  name  ap- 
pointment for  temporary  service  to 
rank  of  commander  certain  members 
of  Hospital  Corps,  USN  and  usnr. 

No.  384 — Modifies  Alnav  260-45 
(NDB,  15  Sept)  dealing  with  handling 
of  publications  by  vessels  and  shore 
stations  being  placed  out  of  commis- 
sion, out  of  commission  in  reserve  or 
out  of  service  in  reserve. 

No.  385 — Supplements  Alnav  284-45 
(NDB,  30  Sept)  dealing  with  issuing 
of  clothing  to  enlisted  personnel  on  re- 
turn to  States. 


ATB,  Coronado,  Calif. 


No.  386 — Contains  administrative 
announcement  on  repairing  of  ships. 

No.  387 — Contains  announcement  on 
demobilization  policy  for  certain  per- 
sonnel in  flight  training. 

No.  388— Contains  details  on  new 
income  tax  law.  See  p.  68. 

No.  389 — Contains  changes  in  point 
system  announced  in  All  Hands, 
December  1945,  p.  72.  For  latest  in- 
formation see  p.  62  this  issue. 

No.  390 — Contains  administrative 
details  on  payment  of  mustering-out 
pay. 

No.  391 — Amends  General  Order  223 
on  reorganization  of  Navy  Yards  and 
establishment  of  Navy  Bases. 

No.  392 — Contains  details  on  admin- 
istrative action  to  be  taken  by  ships 
carrying  personnel  eligible  for  dis- 
charge upon  debarkation  in  States. 

No.  393 — Announces  by  name  ap- 
pointment for  temporary  service  to 
rank  of  captain  certain  members  of 
Medical  Corps,  usn  and  USNR. 

No.  394 — Announces  by  name  ap- 
pointment for  temporary  service  to 
rank  of  captain  certain  members  of 
Staff  Corps,  usn  and  usnr. 

No.  395 — Contains  restatement  of 
current  demobilization  policy.  See  p. 
62. 

No.  396 — Announces  reestablish- 
ment of  rule  permitting  early  dis- 
charges. See  p.  67. 

No.  397 — Deals  with  administrative 
handling  of  pay  records  for  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  personnel  being  demob- 
ilized. 

No.  398 — Contains  administrative 
policy  on  transfer  of  supplies  to  Army 


“Boy!  That  sure  would  improve  my  appearance. ** 


• . . An  amphibian  re-converts. 


under  nonreimbursement  policy  out- 
side continental  limits  of  U.  S.  as  of 
1 July  1945. 

No.  399 — Deals  with  MAQ  for  en- 
listed personnel. 

No.  400 — Establishes  rules  on  ship’s 
stores  aboard  vessels  in  inactive  fleet. 

No.  401 — Calls  for  applications  for 
course  in  communications.  See  p.  76. 

No.  402  — Invites  applications  of 
Navy  line  and  staff  corps  officers  who 
are  commanders  or  above  for  Senior 
Course  and  lieutenant  commanders  for 
Junior  Course  at  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  starting  1 July  1946. 
See  p.  76. 

No.  403  — Modifies  Alnav  276-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  to  identify  offi- 
cers remaining  on  duty  beyond  date  of 
eligibility  for  release  as:  (Ind) — re- 
questing indefinite  postponement  of  re- 
lease; (MN) — retained  on  grounds  of 
military  necessity;  or  (EMN) — re- 
tained on  grounds  of  extreme  military 
necessity. 

No.  404 — Provides  for  reduction  of 
nonpilot  personnel  serving  under  flight 
orders  to  number  meeting  actual  re- 
quirements of  aviation  activities.  See 
p.  69. 

No.  405 — Orders  deletion  of  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  from  list  of  receiving  ships 
and  stations  performing  intake  func- 
tion for  enlisted  personnel  and  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  from  list  of  male  offi- 
cer intake  stations  in  demobilization  or- 
ganization, and  addition  of  Acorn  as- 
sembly and  Training  detachment,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif.,  to  both  lists. 

No.  406  — Transfers  authority  for 
disposal  of  surplus  property,  including 
captured  enemy  property,  in  foreign 
areas  from  area  commanders  to  State 
Department  representatives. 

No.  407  — Cancels  Alnav  175-45 
(NDB,  31  July)  requesting  applica- 
tions for  postgraduate  general  line 
course  from  usnr  officers  and  an- 
nounces that  officers  in  postwar  Navy 
will  be  ordered  to  a one-year  course  at 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  as  facilities  be- 
come available.  See  p.  76. 

No.  408 — Removes  age  limits  pre- 
scribed in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45 
(NDB,  15  November)  for  USNR  and 
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temporary  usn  officers  transferring  to 
the  regular  Navy  whose  permanent 
status  is  warrant  officer  or  chief  war- 
rant officer.  See  p.  65. 

No.  409 — Announces  appointment  to 
next  higher  rank  for  temporary  service, 
to  rank  from  1 Dec  1945,  of  regular 
and  Reserve  Navy  Nurse  Corps  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade)  who  reported 
for  continuous  active  duty  between  2 
and  15  Mar  1943  and  ensigns  who  re- 
ported for  continuous  active  duty  be- 
tween 2 and  15  Apr  1944. 

No.  410  — Announces  by  name  ap- 
pointment for  temporary  service  to 
rank  of  commander  of  certain  officers 
of  the  regular  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

No.  411 — Announces  appointment  to 
next  higher  rank  for  temporary  service, 
to  rank  from  1 Dec  1945,  of  those  lieu- 
tenants-— of  the  regular  and  reserve 
(including  Women’s  Reserve),  line  and 
staff  corps,  whose  dates  of  commence- 
ment of  continuous  active  duty  are 
within  the  period  2 Nov  1943  to  1 Dec 

1943  inclusive;  and  those  lieutenants 
(junior  grade),  ensigns  and  noncom- 
missioned warrant  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar and  Reserve  (including  Women’s 
Reserve),  line  and  staff  corps,  whose 
dates  of  commencement  of  continuous 
active  duty  are  within  the  period  2 May 

1944  to  1 June  1944,  inclusive. 

No.  412  — Changes  Manual  on  De- 


PROMOTIONS  BY 
ALNAV 

A total  of  13,014  officers  were 
made  eligible  for  promotion  to  next 
higher  rank  for  temporary  service 
by  Alnavs  409,  410,  411,  424  and 
438,  briefed  on  this  page.  The 
breakdown : 

Naval  Reserve:  (including  Wom- 
en’s Reserve)  : 297  to  captain,  2,819 
to  commander,  140  to  lieutenant 
commander,  2,294  to  lieutenant, 
5,523  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade), 
and  178  to  commissioned  warrant 
officer. 

Regular  Navy:  270  to  captain  (29 
of  these  EDO),  380  to  commander, 
23  to  lieutenant  commander,  191  to 
lieutenant,  220  to  lieutenant  (junior 
grade) , and  558  to  commissioned 
warrant  officer. 

Nurse  Corps  ( Naval  Reserve ) : 
74  to  lieutenant;  (Regular  Navy), 
46  to  lieutenant  and  one  to  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade). 

In  addition  to  these  promotions, 
408  men  were  appointed,  in  NavAct 
16-45,  for  temporary  service  to  war- 
rant officer:  353  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve; 55  in  the  regular  Navy. 

Besides  the  promotions  to  captain 
listed  above,  Alnav  425-45  listed  47 
officers  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  106 
in  the  regular  Navy  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain 
for  temporary  service,  with  appoint- 
ments to  be  authorized  when  they 
are  assigned  billets  commensurate 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 


mobilization  plans  and  procedures  — 
revision  one,  dated  24  Sept  1945, 
to  provide  for  demobilization  of  eli- 
gible Armed  Guard  enlisted  personnel 
through  Port  Directors  of  continental 
ports. 

No.  413 — Clarifies  eligibility  of  regu- 
lar Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel  who  voluntarily  ex- 
tend enlistments  for  reenlistment  ben- 
efiits  outlined  in  Alnav  360-45  (NDB, 
31  October).  See  p.  63. 

No.  414 — Cancels  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
76-43  providing  postgraduate  training 
for  usnr  officers;  and  sets  up  new  age 
eligibility  and  service  requirement  for 
Reserve  and  temporary  USN  officers 
transferring  to  the  regular  Navy  who 
apply  for  appointment  to  certain  post- 
graduate training  courses.  See  p.  76. 

No.  415 — States  that  enlisted  per- 
sonnel 38  years  of  age  and  over  with 
dependents  may  be  released  from  serv- 
ice upon  their  own  request  with  cer- 
tain exceptions.  See  p.  62. 

No.  416 — Orders  destruction  of  cer- 
tain burn  treatment  and  burn  and  gas 
protective  ointments  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements and  war  reserves. 

No.  417— Concerns  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Navy  Mutual  Aid 
Association ; announces  extension  of 
extra  hazardous  duty  rates  through 
1946.  See  p.  77. 

No.  418 — Deals  with  status  of  tem- 
porary usn  officers  under  the  Perma- 
nent Promotion  Law.  See  p.  67. 

No.  419 — In  addition  to  Alnav  384 
(see  above),  further  modifies  Alnav 
260-45  (NDB,  15  September)  to  pro- 
vide for  disposition  of  electronic  equip- 
ment instruction  books. 

No.  420 — Deals  with  trial  by  court 
martial  for  murder  and  punishment 
with  death  of  persons  subject  to  the 
Articles  for  the  Government  of  the 
Navy. 

No.  421 — Urges  recommendation  at 
earliest  practicable  date  of  awards 
both  for  combat  or  other  meritorious 
service  outside  the  U.  S.  and  war  serv- 
ice within  the  U.  S.  to  proper  au- 
thority, further  clarifying  Alnavs  291- 
45  (NDB,  30  September)  and  357-45 
(NDB,  31  October). 

No.  422 — Announces  suspension  un- 
til 1 Feb  1946  of  immunization  re- 
quirements for  Navy  dependents  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  if 
compliance  is  impossible  before  depar- 
ture and  an  agreement  is  signed  that 
inoculation  will  be  undergone  after  ar- 
rival in  the  islands. 

No.  423 — Restates  and  directs  “rigid 
and  impartial”  adherence  to  the  Na- 
vy’s policy  of  no  differentiation  in  at- 
titude and  conduct  of  affairs  with  in- 
dividuals wearing  the  uniform  of  any 
U.S.  armed  service  regardless  of  race 
or  color. 

No.  424 — Announces  appointment  of 
named  officers  of  regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  to  the  rank  of  captain 
for  temporary  service  with  dates  of 
rank  specified  in  the  Alnav. 

No.  325 — Lists  by  name  officers  of 
regular  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  rec- 
ommended for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  captain  whose  appointments  will  be 
authorized  when  they  are  assigned 
billets  commensurate  with  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 


USS  Cumberland  Sound 

No.  426 — Emphasizes  that  Marine 
aviators  ordered  to  U.S.  for  reassign- 
ment are  not  traveling  under  orders 
to  separating  activity  and  provisions 
of  Alnav  254-45  (NDB,  15  September) 
terminating  flight  status  do  not  apply. 

No.  427 — Invites  applications  from 
qualified  Reserve  and  temporary  USN 
officers  for  appointment  as  legal  spe- 
cialist officers  in  the  regular  Navy, 
and  changes  BuPers  Circ. Ltr.  303-45 
(NDB,  15  October)  to  stipulate  a de- 
gree in  law  as  a qualification  for  eligi- 
bility. 

No.  428 — Instructs  COs  to  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  stop  the  wearing  of 
stars  on  the  ribbon  bar  of  the  World 
War  II  Victory  medal,  since  no  au- 
thorization has  been  made  for  such 
stars. 

No.  429 — Directs  attention  of  COs 
to  the  importance  of  immediate  com- 
pliance with  the  BuPers  letter  dated 
31  Aug  1945  contained  in  pamphlet 
NavPers  15632,  “Operation  and  En- 
gagement Stars,”  so  records  of  per- 
sonnel aboard  their  commands  will  be 
complete. 

No.  430 — Announces  discontinuance 
on  31  Dec  1945  of  procedures  permit- 
ting Navy  and  Coast  Guard  personnel 
to  forward  money  from  abroad  to  the 
U.S.  through  disbursing  officers  to 
avoid  war  risks.  (This  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  family  allowances  and 
allotments  made  from  service  pay  for 
insurance,  war  savings  and  other  pur- 
poses which  will  be  continued.) 

No.  431 — Amends  Alnav  326-45 
(NDB,  15  October)  to  include  Ecua- 
dor, Mexico  and  Norway  in  the  list  of 
countries  eligible  for  miscellaneous  is- 
sues as  cash  lend-lease. 

No.  432 — Announces  approval  of  an 
act  allowing  officers  to  receive  active 
service  pay  and  allowances  for  ter- 
minal leave  and  pay  as  a federal  em- 
ployee concurrently,  retroactive  to  1 
May  1940.  See  p.  67. 

No.  433 — Amends  CNO  letter  dated 
30  Nov  1944  to  permit  naval  person- 
nel to  bring  back  or  mail  to  the  U.S. 
one  enemy  firearm  per  individual. 

No.  434 — Modifies  Alnav  277-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  regarding  se- 
curity measures  aboard  naval  activi- 
ties during  public  visitation  to  prohibit 
display  of  classified  equipment  to  un- 
authorized persons. 

No.  435 — Prohibits  transfer  of  for- 
eign-procured  ship’s  store  stock  to 
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shore-based  activities  in  continental 
U.S.  or  territories  without  arrange- 
ments for  customs  treatment. 

No.  436 — Expresses  Fleet  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King’s  appreciation  for 
whole-hearted  efforts,  devotion  to  duty 
and  cooperation  of  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  personnel  and 
the  Army  upon  being  relieved  by  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  as  CNO. 

No.  437 — Cancels  A 1 n a v 284-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  and  provides 
that  clothing  will  be  issued  to  men  re- 
turned to  U.S.  for  separation  will  be 
in  accordance  with  Alnav  385-45 
(NDB,  30  November). 

No.  438 — Announces  appointment  of 
named  officers  of  the  regular  Navy  to 
the  rank  of  captain  for  temporary  ser- 
vice in  EDO  classification. 

No.  439 — Supplements  Alnav  387- 
45  (NDB,  30  November)  in  stating 
that  certain  personnel  in  flight  train- 
ing are  excluded  from  provisions  of 
] the  demobilization  program  unless  and 
' until  separated  from  training. 

No.  440 — Announces  Fleet  Admiral 
;!  Ernest  J.  King  relieved  as  CNO  by 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  at 
1100  15  Dec  1945. 

NavActs 

No.  9 — P r o v i d e s for  acceptance, 
through  refund  of  mustering  out  pay- 
j ments,  or  rejection  of  promotion  to 
lieutenant  commander  by  lieutenants 
s who  become  eligible  for  advancement 
| in  rank  under  Alnav  317-45  (NDB,  15 
October)  while  on  terminal  leave. 

AU  THUMBS' 


Typhoon  Express  (Philippines) 

“SPAM!  SPAM!  SPAM!  That’s  all  you  bring  home 
since  that  Navy  took  over." 


No.  10 — Encourages  usn  and  USNR 
officers,  particularly  those  qualified  for 
command,  executive  and  engineering- 
duties,  now  on  duty  afloat  to  volunteer 
for  retention  on  active  duty  until  de- 
mobilization is  complete  and  ships  of 
the  reserve  and  inactive  fleet  have  been 
properly  laid  up.  See  p.  67. 

No.  11 — Adds  “Industrial  Relations 
(Personnel  Relations)”  to  BuAer,  Bu- 
Ord  and  BuShips  listings  and  “Aero- 
logical  Officer”  to  BuAer  listing  of  pro- 
fessions and  specialties  in  which  quali- 
fied officers  are  encouragecHo  apply  for 
EDO  appointments  in  the  regular 
Navy.  See  p.  65. 

No.  12 — Specifies  that  reasons  must 


be  given  in  cases  of  cancellation  of  or- 
ders for  discharge  or  release  written 
in  accordance  with  Alnav  252-45 
(NDB,  15  September). 

No.  13 — Invites  applications  for  a 

3- year  postgraduate  course  in  naval 
engineering  (design),  convening  July 
1946,  from  regular  Navy  officers  of 
classes  1942  to  1944  inclusive,  non- 
Academy  officers  of  corresponding 
dates  of  precedence  and  usnr  and  tem- 
porary usn  officers  qualifying  for  and 
requesting  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy.  See  p.  76. 

No.  14 — Invites  applications  for  a 
2-year  postgraduate  course  in  aerologi- 
cal  engineering,  convening  July  1946,. 
from  regular  Navy  officers  of  classes 
1940  to  1944  inclusive,  non-Academy 
officers  of  corresponding  dates  of  pre- 
cedence and  usnr  and  temporary  USN 
officers  qualifying  for  and  requesting 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy. 

No.  15 — Invites  applications  for  a 

4- months  course  and  duty  outside  the 
continental  U.S.  in  island  administra- 
tion from  officers  of  the  line  and  staff 
corps  regulars  and  Reserves  including 
the  Medical  Corps.  (Dispatch  appli- 
cations were  due  at  BuPers  by  15  Dec 
1945.) 

No.  16 — Announces  appointment  to 
warrant  grades  for  temporary  service, 
to  rank  from  1 Dec  1945,  if  still  on 
active  duty  certain  named  personnel 
who  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty 
until  1 Sept  1946  or  end  of  current  en- 
listment or  enlistment  extension,, 
whichever  is  later. 


NO  LAND-ATOLL! 


FANTAIL  FORUM 


QUESTION:  What  have  you  learned  in  the  Navy  that  will  be 
useful  in  civilian  life? 


Elsie  L.  Elwell,  Sp(S)3c,  Danbury, 
Conn.:  “So  far  as  earning  a living 
is  concerned  I’ve 
learned  nothing. 
But  I have 
learned  to  under- 
stand people  be- 
cause I’ve  had  to 
live  with  so  many 
different  types. 
I’m  sure  I would 
not  have  had  that 
experience  if  I’d 
been  a .civilian 
during  the  war. 


Beverly  Snyder,  HAlc,  Bolton 
Landing,  N.  Y. : “My  work  in  dental 
technology  has 
been  interesting 
and  I hope  to  use 
it  in  civilian  life. 

But  maybe  even 
more  important  is 
that  I’ve  acquired 
self  - confidence. 

Meeting  so  many 
different  people 
has  given  me  a 
broader  outlook 
on  life.  I’m  not 
sorry  I joined  the 
Waves.” 


Jane  Beckman,  Sp(X)3c,  Fre- 
mont, Ohio:  “I  learned  to  operate 

an  IBM  machine. 
Before  I joined 

the  Waves  I never 

heard  of  such  a 
machine.  Now  I 
plan  to  earn  my 
living  working 
that  machine 
after  I get  out. 
Also  I’ve  had  a 

lot  of  good  experi- 
ence with  people 

and  I’ve  made 

many  friendships 
I hope  to  carry  into  civilian  life.” 


Edward  J.  Vrska,  SKlc,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. : “As  far  as  my  duty  in 
the  Navy  is  con- 
cerned I haven’t 
learned  a thing 
that  will  help  me 
when  I return  to 
civilian  life.  I was 
a furrier  when  I 
joined  the  Navy 
and  will  go  back 
'to  the  fur  busi- 
ness upon  dis- 
charge. But  I 
have  learned 
something  that 
will  be  of  value  to  me  forever,  and 
that  is  the  value  of  life  itself.  When 
my  ship  was  sinking,  all  hands 
thought  they  had  about  two  hours  to 
live.  That  everyone  was  saved 
doesn’t  alter  the  fact  that  out  of  this 
experience  came  the  realization  that 
life  is  sweet.  During  those  hours 


when  death  seemed  so  close  I came 
to  appreciate  the  real  meaning  of 
courage,  loyalty  and  faith.  This  is 
what  the  Navy  has  taught  me.” 


Gloria  Fernandez,  Sp(S)3c,  Glov- 
ersville,  N.  Y. : “I’ve  learned  to  meet 
situations  quickly 
and  to  organize 
my  affairs.  I used 
to  be  very  shy  be- 
fore I came  into 
the  Navy.  I’m 
still  a little  shy, 
but  I’m  much  bet- 
ter able  to  mix 
with  people.  I can 
,t  a 1 k to  people 
much  more  easily 
now.” 


Nelson  Schweerz,  GMlc,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.:  “I  picked  up  a limited 
amount  of  mech- 
anical knowledge. 

But  I developed 
character  and 
learned  to  make 
friends.  Also, 
when  you  have  to 
depend  on  your- 
self a lot  you 
learn  self  - assur- 
ance and  learn 
plenty  about  self- 
control.” 


Marilynn  Turner,  Sic,  Highland 
Park,  111.:  “I  was  a draftsman  be- 
fore the  war,  but 
my  work  for  the 
Navy  gave  me  a 
chance  to  broaden 
my  knowledge  in 
that  field.  An- 
other thing  I 
learned  that  you 
can’t  value  i n 
terms  of  money  is 
tolerance  and  also 
patience.  I might 
have  learned  a 
great  deal  about 
drafting  by  staying  home  during  the 
war,  but  I would  never  have  learned 
the  lessons  in  tolerance  and  patience.” 


Francis  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  Cox,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  “Guess  I learned  a lot 


of  things.  I spent 
14  months  with 
the  Air  Corps  and 
learned  about 
planes  and  can 
use  that  in  case  I 
want  to  go  into 
aviation.  Then 
when  I was  de- 
tailed to  under- 
water demolition 
work,  I learned  a 
lot  about  explo- 
sives and  may  be 
able  to  use  that 
living  when  I get 


knowledge  for  a 
out.” 
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ACTIVE  DUTY  ONLY  WITH  YOUR  CONSENT  EXCEPT 
A NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 


WHEN  YOU'RE  DISCHARGED 
OBTAIN  THESE  BENEFITS  BY  JOINING  THE 


• Keep  your  rate. 

• Get  expert  training. 

• Stay  eligible  for 
advancement  and 
longevity. 

i Have  an  opportunity 
to  attend  drill 
with  pay  and  take 
summer  cruises. 


There  Will  Be  a Recruiting  Officer  at  Your  Separation  Center 
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• FRONT  COVER:  The  blue  battlejacket,  feature  of  the 
proposed  dress  uniform  for  enlisted  men,  is  contrasted 
with  the  traditional  blue  blouse.  Tradition  is  yielding  to 
style  and  comfort.  (See  p.  6). 

• AT  LEFT:  Not  in  the  Oiarks  or  in  the  Michigan  woods, 
this  scene  is  near  a Navy  rest  camp  1500  feet  high  in 
the  New  Guinea  hills  to  give  war-exhausted  men  of  the 
Fleet  the  opportunity  to  relax. 

• INSIDE  BACK  COVER:  American  sailors  putting  .nto 
Chinese  ports  frequently  spend  liberty  time  exploring  the 
dark  recesses  of  ancient  Chinese  temples.  This  Buddha 
reigns  in  the  ancient  Confucius  temple  in  the  old  Chinese 
city  section  of  Shanghai. 

CREDITS:  Front  cover,  inside  back  cover,  official  U.  S.  Navy 
photographs;  at  left  and  back  cover,  official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
photographs.  On  pp.  40-41;  at  top,  photograph  from  Press 
Association,  Inc.;  upper  left,  lower  left,  bottom  center  and  upper 
right,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs;  lower  right,  official  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  photograph. 
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NAVY'S  JOB  didn't  end  with  shooting.  To  maintain  peace  our  fleet  must  maintain  its  leadership.  This  means  new 
ships  like  FDR  (left)  recently  commissioned  and  reserve  ships  for  emergencies.  DD  (right)  is  given  a 'mothball'  job. 

WHY  YOU'RE  WHERE  YOU  ARE 


And  How  the  Points  Are  Set  That  Determine 


When  You’ll  Get  Discharged  from  the  Navy 


JUDGING  from  complaints  and  in- 
quiries,  the  big  question  among  the 
men  in  the  Fleet  these  days  run  some- 
thing like  this: 

“Why  do  I still  have  to  be  out  here 
instead  of  home?” 

And,  based  on  the  fact  the  discharge 
points  always  seem  to  miss  you  by 
just  a couple  of  points,  no  matter  how 
much  the  score  is  lowered,  there  is  a 
further  question  which  seems  to  come 


up  every  time  two  Navy  men  get  to- 
gether for  a gripe  session : 

“Why  did  they  set  the  points  at  29 
instead  of  25  or  20?” 

Both  of  these  questions,  of  course, 
are  part  of  one  larger  question.  The 
answer  to  which  is — as  the  title  of 
this  article  puts  it — “why  you’re 
where  you  are.” 

The  answer  for  any  given  individ- 
ual may  be  so  very  remote  you  may 
well  wonder  if  there  is  a good  answer. 
From  where  you’re  sitting  and  wait- 
ing for  that  ruptured  duck  to  light  on 


your  chest,  there  may  not  seem  to  be 
much  of  a job  to  do. 

But  the  fact  remains,  if  you  can  see 
the  over-all  picture,  the  Navy  has  quite 
a big  job  to  do  and  you  fit  into  it  as 
one  of  the  men  the  Navy  needs  to  get 
on  with  the  work.  When  your  special 
part  of  it  is  done,  or  when  the  total 
number  of  men  needed  is  reduced  to 
the  point  where  you  are  the  next  to  go 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  age 
and  dependency,  you  may  be  sure  the 
points  will  be  cut  enough  to  “include 
you  out”  and  you  will  be  discharged. 
And  it  may  be  comforting  to  know 
that  Navy  demobilization  is  running 
ahead  of  schedule. 

What  is  the  Navy’s  job  that  keeps 


_ U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photograph  Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

SURRENDER  WITHOUT  PEACE  is  danger  that  occupation  job  aims  to  avert.  In  addition  to  its  part  in  occupation, 
Navy  has  job  of  supporting  our  forces  abroad.  At  right  is  'the  Glass  Eye',  one  of  Jap  war  criminals  convicted. 
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ALL  HANDS 


CONVERTING  A GLOBAL  Navy  from  wartime  to  peacetime  is  a worldwide 
huge  supply  lines  built  up  for  war,  as  well  as  rolling  up  bases  no  longer  needed, 


you  in?  Here  is  how  the  CNO,  Fleet 


Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  sums  it  up : 

“The  principal  tasks  of  the  Navy 
at  this  time  are  those  connected  with 
the  support  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  the  support  of  the 
occupation  forces  overseas,  the  demo- 
bilization of  the  Navy  and  assistance 
in  the  demobilization  of  the  Army,  and 
the  training  and  preparation  of  the 
postwar  naval  establishment  afloat 
and  ashore.” 

With  equal  point,  Fleet  Admiral 
Nimitz  might  have  said  that  the 
greatest  navy  the  world  has  ever 
known  cannot  be  fractioned  overnight 
and  yet  maintain  the  sea-going  effi- 
ciency required  to  bolster  and  secure 
the  hard-won  peace.  The  Navy  cannot 
simply  pull  a ship  into  home  port  and 
say,  “You’ve  done  a great  job,  boys — 
go  on  home.”  The  job  is  not  over. 
The  Fleet  must  be  kept  a “going  con- 


cern”; there  is  a minimum  to  the  pace 
at  which  the  Navy  can  lose  trained 
men,  for  continuity  of  operations  de- 
mands that  war-skilled  men  pass  their 
combat  learning  to  the  boots. 

All  this  is  general  language,  of 
course,  when  applied  to  your  specific 
billet.  To  break  that  down  as  much 
as  possible  without  listing  everyone  by 
name,  All  Hands  has  checked  the 
muster  lists  as  of  1 Jan  1948  to  see 
what  approximately  2,200,000  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  were  doing  in 
the  Navy  then. 

The  1 January  muster  shows  ap- 
proximately 950,000  were  afloat  and 
about  200,000  were  on  beaches  outside 
the  United  States.  Approximately 
360,000  were  assigned  to  continental 
U.  S.  activities.  About  135,000  “stu- 
dents” were  in  various  types  of  train- 
ing in  the  U.  S.  and  about  55,000  were 
busy  training  them.  There  were  over 
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project.  It  involves  demobilization  of 
and  converting  others  to  postwar  roles. 


450,000  transients — personnel  not  at- 
tached to  any  activity,  some  awaiting 
further  assignment,  some  going  to 
separation  centers,  in  staging  areas, 
en  route  to  new  assignments.  Finally, 
there  were  those  men  and  women  with- 
out jobs — the  hard  luck  guys.  They 
included  over  50,000  patients  in  hos- 
pitals, nearly  7,000  listed  as  missing 
and  15,000  in  brigs  and  other  naval 
prisons. 

Maybe  you’re  wondering  what  950,- 
000  men  are  doing  afloat.  Most  of 
them  were  serving  aboard  the  approx- 
imately 9,200  Navy  ships  ranging 
from  the  smallest  to  the  biggest.  The 
majority  of  the  ships  were  in  com- 
mission  and  on  in-service  duty,  others 
were  in  the  process  of  being  decom- 
missioned or  were  already  in  the  in- 
active fleet  but  still  requiring  ship- 
keeper  crews. 

But,  you  want  to  know,  why  do  we 


DEMOBILIZATION  is  slow  in  coming  for  many  men  who  hit  rough  going  a few  months  back.  The  Navy  is  putting  high 
riority  on  job  of  caring  for  these  men  so  that  they'll  have  every  chance  possible  of  making  complete  recovery. 
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need  so  many  ships  in  operation  now 
that  the  war’s  over? 

Well,  if  you  are  keeping  up  with  the 
news  at  all,  you  can  figure  out  why 
we  needed  about  45  major  and  nearly 
400  minor  ships  in  the  China  Sea  area 
from  Korea  down  into  the  Philip- 
pines. The  45,000  men  aboard  those 
ships  were  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  first  two  tasks  Admiral  Nimitz 
mentioned:  supporting  (1)  our  for- 
eign policy  and  (2)  our  occupation 
forces.  Another  bloc  of  ships — about 
40  major  ones  and  nearly  900  non- 
combatant  and  auxiliary  craft  having 
nearly  60,000  men  aboard — was  doing 
the  same  thing  in  Japan’s  home 
waters.  Some  of  the  ships  in  those 
two  groups  were  helping  the  Chinese 
establish  order  and  occupy  former 
Jap-held  territory,  others  were  sup- 
plying the  fleets  as  well  as  our  own 
shore  units,  including  the  Marines. 
Some  were  engaged  in  patrol,  search, 
reconnaisance  and  garrison  duty.  Still 
others  were  employed  facilitating  the 
operation  of  ports.  A great  many  of 
the  minor  ships — approximately  one- 
sixth — were  engaged  in  sweeping  the 
seas  of  what  was  left  of  nearly  100,- 
000  mines  sown  during  the  war. 

What  about  the  rest  of  those  9,200 
ships?  Well  about  260  of  them  were 
still  “Magic  Carpeting”  early  in  Jan- 
uary, mostly  in  the  Pacific.  Bringing 
Johnny  home  thus  kept  nearly  110,000 
busy  operating  the  57  combatant  ships 
and  201  non-combatant  vessels  in  the 
Pacific  runs  while  approximately  2,300 
others  were  engaged  in  operating  the 
three  Navy  combat  ships  remaining  in 
the  Atlantic  shuttle  service. 

Then  there  were  31  combat  ships 
bound  for  Pearl  Harbor  from  the 
Marianas;  two  others  were  headed  for 
Pearl,  too,  one  from  the  West  Coast 
and  one  from  Shanghai.  Thirty-nine 
major  vessels  were  tied  up  at  Pearl, 
some  awaiting  further  assignments, 
others  preparing  to  leave  for  the  U.  S., 
where  they  would  be  overhauled,  re- 
fitted., get  new  crews  or  be  decommis- 


sioned. Another  13  combat  ships  were 
en  route  to  the  West  Coast  from  Pearl 
and  one  was  headed  the  same  way 
from  China.  These  86  ships  enroute 
to  and  from  or  at  Pearl  Harbor  ac- 
counted for  approximately  20,000  of 
the  number  of  men  afloat. 

Scattered  around  the  Pacific  were  a 
few  other  ships  with  various  duties, 
serving  as  headquarters  for  naval  ac- 
tivities, winding  up  naval  affairs,  etc. 
These  included  a cruiser  at  Noumea 
and  one  at  Brisbane,  a destroyer 
escort  in  the  Marshalls  and  another  at 
I wo  Jima.  Too,  there  were  27  combat 
ships  in  the  Marianas  in  much  the 
same  status  as  those  at  Pearl  Harbor 
— awaiting  new  assignments,  getting 
ready  to  go  to  the  U.  S.  for  refitting 
or  decommissioning,  etc.  These  31 
“scattered”  vessels  had  an  approxi- 
mate complement  of  10,000. 

Another  group  of  personnel  afloat — 
about  4,000 — was  aboard  eight  com- 
bat ships  steaming  down  the  West 
Coast  of  the  U.  S.  bound  for  Balboa 
and  transfer  to  the  Atlantic  and  the 
East  Coast  through  the  Panama 
Canal.  Two  others  with  about  750 
aboard  had  already  reached  the  canal 
from  the  Pacific.  Another  large  bloc 
— about  104  ships  with  over  47,000 
aboard — was  tied  up  in  West  Coast 
ports  about  to  be  decommissioned, 
about  to  return  to  duty  with  the  occu- 
pation forces  or  other  Fleet  assign- 
ment or  about  to  head  for  the  Atlan- 
tic for  duty  or  decommissioning. 

That  takes  care  of  the  ships  in  the 
Pacific.  Now,  here’s  the  story  in  the 
Atlantic  of  the  ships  and  the  men  it 
takes  to  man  them: 

Other  than  those  in  East  Coast  or 
Carribean  ports  or  within  those  areas, 
there  were  but  few  combat  ships  on 
active  duty  in  the  Atlantic.  Ships  in 
commission  in  or  off  East  Coast  ports 
totalled  192  with  over  51,000  officers 
and  men  aboard.  There  were  45  com- 
bat vessels  in  or  off  Carribean  ports, 
keening  10  500  men  engaged. 

Other  ships  in  the  Atlantic  or  re- 


lated areas  included  one  combat  ship 
off  South  America’s  east  coast  on  a 
good-will  tour,  another  in  English 
waters,  two  on  the  way  to  Gilbraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean  and  three  al- 
ready there.  Aboard  these  seven  ships 
were  over  3,000  men. 

As  Admiral  Nimitz  pointed  out,  get- 
ting the  postwar  Navy  establishment 
squared  away  is  part  of  the  Navy’s 
job  these  days  and  a phase  of  that 
task  in  early  January  was  the  “shak- 
ing down”  of  15  new  ships  in  the  West 
Atlantic  and  six  off  the  West  Coast. 
These  21  ships  needed  nearly  12,000 
men  on  board. 

Speaking  of  getting  the  Navy 
squared  away  for  its  postwar  job, 
those  393  ships  that  were  on  the  in- 
active list  or  in  the  process  of  getting 
there  required  the  services  of  nearly 
14,000  men.  Of  the  393  ships,  208 
major  and  23  non-combatant  vessels 
were  on  the  West  Coast  and  141  major 
and  21  non-combatant  craft  were  on 
the  East  Coast. 

Rounding  up  the  remaining  per- 
sonnel afloat,  we  find  30,000  assigned 
to  flag  command  staffs  (some  of  which 
were  on  beaches)  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministrative tasks  required  in  operat- 
ing fleet  units;  nearly  100,000  assigned 
to  fleet  air  units  both  aboard  combat 
ships  and  at  overseas  bases  carrying 
on  patrol,  transport  and  other  types 
of  necessary  duty,  and  about  10,000 
winding  up  armed  guard  duties. 

So  far,  we  have  accounted  for  near- 
ly 2,500  of  the  9,200  ships  in  com- 
mission and  on  in-service  duty  at  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  remainder  of 
the  vessels,  all  of  them  non-combatant 
and  auxiliaries,  with  nearly  415,000 
officers  and  men  aboard,  were  serving 
in  a wide  variety  of  ways,  although 
many  were  being  prepared  for  decom- 
missioning, scrapping,  sale,  etc.  Some 
were  on  duty  in  indirect  support  of 
the  occupation  forces,  others  were 
supplying  advanced  bases,  some  were 
engaged  in  harbor,  port  and  coastal 
activities.  Included  were  district 


THOUSANDS  OF  little  cleanup  jobs  follow  in  the  wake  o 
which  was  ripped  off  in  Pacific  typhoon.  Harbors  have 
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war.  Salvage  crews  (left)  raise  cruiser  Pittsburgh's  bow 
to  be  cleared.  Two  men  (right)  work  on  a torpedo  net. 
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DEMOBILIZATION  of  personnel  is 
corps  of  workers  at  each  separation 

craft,  even  vessels  within  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  United  States.  Still 
others  were  the  floating  drydocks  and 
miscellaneous  repair  units. 

Well,  Mac,  such  is  the  job  of  naval 
personnel  afloat.  But  the  men  afloat 
| weren’t  the  only  ones  outside  the 
United  States  as  the  new  year  got 
started.  Take,  for  instance,  the  12,500 
officers  and  enlisted  men  serving  with 
the  Marine  Corps  on  garrison  and  oc- 
cupation duty  outside  the  U.  S.  These 
included  doctors,  corpsmen,  chaplains, 
cooks,  bakers,  etc.  Then  there  were 

130.000  stationed  at  advanced  bases, 
essential  in  maintenance,  supply  and 
repair  work  and  in  many  cases  in 
“rolling  up”  the  bases.  About  55,000 
organized  CB  units  and  replacements 
were  busy  squaring  away  our  perma- 
nent bases  overseas.  Other  personnel 
outside  the  U.  S.  included  about  1,300 
men  and  officers  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  mass  of  communications  essential 
to  the  operation  of  the  world’s  biggest 
navy.  And  finally  there  were  about 
500  serving  in  embassies,  liaison  of- 
fices and  missions — technicians  and 
specialists  with  exceedingly  important 
work  to  do. 

Now  for  those  ashore  in  the  con- 
tinental U.  S.  Generally,  many  of  the 

360.000  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
were  within  the  U.  S.  limits  early  in 
January  were  engaged  in  winding  up 
the  affairs  of  the  activities  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Others  were  car- 
rying on  normal  Navy  activities. 

One  of  the  biggest  groups  ashore 
was  the  one  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
Aeronautics.  Early  in  January  more 
than  115,000  were  attached  to  BuAer 
activities.  More  than  a third  of  the 
total  was  assigned  to  training  stations 
and  activities,  others  were  deactivat- 
ing bases  and  still  others  were  carry- 
ing on  such  important  work  as  Naval 
Ur  Transport.  The  Bureau  of  Medi- 
nne  and  Surgery  had  a stateside  com- 
plement of  about  34,000.  Rehabilita- 
tion, research,  hospitalization  and  the 
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itself  a huge  job.  To  keep  records  < 
center.  To  get  men  home,  the  Navy 

general  well  being  of  the  Navy  was 
in  their  province. 

Another  sizable  portion  of  Navy 
personnel  ashore  was  assigned  to  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  activities  which  included 
berthing  of  ships  being  laid  up,  oper- 
ation of  ships  yards  and  repair  bases. 
Ships  companies  at  the  various  re- 
ceiving stations  and  ships  throughout 
the  nation  required  over  30,000  officers 
and  men  because  of  the  heavy  traffic 
through  them. 

One  of  the  largest  single  groups 
ashore  was  that  engaged  in  demobili- 
zation of  personnel.  Trimming  the 
Navy  from  3 Vs  million  down  to  558,- 
000  by  1 September  was  the  particular 
headache  of  more  than  42,000  people 
assigned  to  demobilization  activities. 

Then  there  were  numerous  other 
groups  of  personnel  variously  assigned 
to  shore  activities  around  the  first  of 
the  year,  including  about  3,000  at- 
tached to  recruiting  and  induction 
work;  some  200  assigned  to  officer 
procurement  which  now  mainly  in- 
volves selecting  personnel  for  the  V-5 
aviation  program,  NROTC  and  such 
technical  personnel  as  the  Navy  may 
need;  4,000  at  naval  operating  bases 
and  naval  stations;  about  2,500  at 
submarine  bases,  and  over  2,000  tak- 
ing part  in  Port  Director  activities. 

Slightly  more  than  1,000  Navy  peo- 
ple were  assigned  to  degaussing  work, 
harbor  entrance  control  and  opera- 
tions of  such  section  bases  as  those 
for  district  craft.  Shore-based  com- 
munications chores  required  another 

6.000  men  and  women  while  the  naval 
district  headquarters  required  about 

10.000  in  administrative  work. 

The  Navy  Department  in  Washing- 
ton had  a complement  of  over  22,000, 
principally  to  take  care  of  the  over-all 
administrative  phase  of  operating  the 
Navy.  Approximately  4,500  people, 
mostly  officers,  were  assigned  to  the 
Secretary  of  Navy’s  office  for  duty  in 
such  activities  as  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development,  the 
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of  several  million  men  straight  requires 
converted  available  ships  to  transports. 

Judge  Advocate  General’s  staff,  etc. 
Another  700  Navy  people  were  as- 
signed to  Marine  Corps  units  in  the 
U.  S.  and  more  than  3,000  were  on 
duty  at  amphibious  depots,  maintain- 
ing some,  squaring  away  others. 

BuOrd  activities,  which  included  the 
storing  of  ammunition,  research  in 
light  of  captured  enemy  equipment, 
etc.,  required  over  23,000  personnel, 
while  BuDocks  kept  approximately 

5,000  people  busy  in  shipyards,  repair 
bases  and  in  the  berthing  of  ships  be- 
ing decommissioned.  Nearly  10,000 
Navy  people  were  required  by  the 
BuSandA  in  the  postwar  “settling  of 
accounts,”  etc. 

A miscellaneous  activities  grouping 
showed  5,000  more  engaged  in  such 
relatively  small  scale  but  important 
assignments  as  the  Navy’s  Hydro- 
graphic  Office,  naval  intelligence  with- 
in the  U.  S.,  and  maritime  training 
centers.  Nearly  9,000  people  assigned 
to  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  activi- 
ties included  those  on  duty  at  naval 
prisons  and  in  the  welfare  and  recrea- 
tion division. 

In  addition  to  360,000  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  women  in  the  vari- 
ous activities  within  the  U.  S.,  there 
were  the  135,000  “students”  in  boot 
camps,  service  schools,  etc.;  the  55,000 
required  for  ships  companies  at  the 
training  centers;  the  50,000  hospital 
patients,  the  15,000  enlisted  men  in 
brigs  and  the  450,000  transients. 

And  so,  Mac,  there’s  your  picture  of 
the  Navy  today — what  it’s  doing  and 
how  many  people  it  takes  to  do  it.  The 
picture  changes  often  and  fast  but  not 
unnoticed.  As  the  Navy’s  job  tapers 
off,  the  manpower  requirement  goes 
down — and  so  do  the  points  needed  for 
discharge. 

All  of  which  leads  us  into  discover- 
ing how  the  Navy  trims  its  force  to 
meet  its  requirements. 

Demobilization  is  no  crystal  ball 
affair,  Mac.  It’s  a carefully  calculated 
(Concluded  on  Page  63) 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  will  be  on  trial  during  next  Ihree  months  when  enlisted  men's  newly  designed  uniforms 
will  be  tested  by  men  in  the  Fleet.  At  the  end  of  tests  men  will  pass  on  first-hand  reactions  to  the  new  clothing. 


NO  MORE  BELL  BOTTOMS? 


Sailor’s  Traditional  Garb  Goes  Overboard 
If  Three  Basic  New  Uniforms  Pass  Muster 


A COXSWAIN,  usn,  took  pen  in 
hand  recently  and  let  the  Navy 
Department  know  how  he  felt  about 
changing  the  enlisted  man’s  uniform. 

“The  present  uniform,”  he  asserted 
firmly,  “is  as  much  a part  of  the  Navy 
as  the  uss  Missouri  ...  is  the  most 
efficient  seagoing  uniform  that  could 
ever  be  perfected  . . . can  be  stowed 
in  a very  small  space.  Any  other 
uniform  would  require  larger  storage, 
locker  and  laundry  space,  thereby 
creating  a hazard  to  battle  efficiency.” 
A seaman  first  class  was  equally 
positive.  “The  present  enlisted  man’s 
uniform,”  he  wrote,  “is  a monkey  suit 
and  it  drives  me  nuts.  What  do  you 
think  I am — an  orang-utan?” 

This  month,  tests  will  begin  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  the  9th  and 
10th  Naval  Districts,  to  decide  the  issue 
— is  the  era  of  the  13  buttons,  white 
stripes  and  tiny  pockets  to  end  at  last? 
Proposed  new  uniforms  for  enlisted 
personnel,  other  than  chief  petty  offi- 
cers and  cooks  and  stewards,  will  be 
the  subjects  of  the  tests. 

If  the  new  uniforms  are  adopted, 
the  Navy  will  scuttle  the  blue  flat  hat, 
existing  dress  and  undress  blue  jump- 
ers, the  present  blue  trousers  which 
are  referred  to  more  romantically  than 
accurately  as  bell  bottoms,  the  black 
neckerchief,  the  present  white  jumper, 
and  the  white  pants  without  hip 
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pockets.  The  white  hat,  peacoat  and 
dungarees  would  be  retained,  although 
a new  gray  working  uniform  would 
replace  the  latter  in  many  cases. 

One  thousand  sets  of  each  of  the 
proposed  new  blues,  whites  and  grays 
were  scheduled  to  be  sent  to  each  of 
the  fleets  for  study  under  actual  sea 
conditions. 

In  the  9th  Naval  District,  where  icy 
winds  from  Canada  howl  across  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  midwest  plains, 
590  sets  of  blues  and  250  sets  of  grays 
were  to  be  tried  out.  And  in  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  10th  District  head- 
quarters, where  the  sun  failed  to  shine 
only  17  days  in  six  years,  250  grays 
and  500  whites  were  to  be  tested. 

CincPac,  CincLant,  Com9  and  ComlO 
have  been  requested  to  report  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  outcome  of  the  tests. 
After  that,  if  the  reports  are  favor- 
able, the  new  uniforms  may  become 
official  but  only  when  present  uniform 
stocks  are  depleted. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  proposed 
new  uniforms  look  like: 

Blue  Dress  “Jumper” — A blue  jacket  of 
design  somewhat  similar  to  the  Army 
battle  jacket,  sometimes  called  the 
“Eisenhower,”  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  present  dress  jumper. 
Two  large  patch-type  breast  pockets 
are  secured  with  buttons  beneath  the 
flaps.  It  has  a small,  lapel-type  collar, 


and  five  buttons  down  the  front,  se- 
cured beneath  a vertical  flap  so  none 
of  these  buttons  is  visible  when  the 
jacket  is  worn.  An  overlapping  tab  at 
the  waist,  to  the  right  of  the  lowest 
button,  is  secured  with  a snap  fast- 
ener. Button  tabs  at  each  side  of  the 
waist  permit  tightening  or  loosening, 
as  do  the  double  buttons  on  the  cuffs. 
There  are  no  inside  pockets  or  white 
stripes. 

Blue  Trousers — Same  design  as  officer’s 
trousers,  but  the  material  is  the  same 
as  the  present  enlisted  man’s  lace-ups. 
They  have  two  side  pockets,  watch 
pocket,  and  two  hip  pockets,  are  worn 
with  a belt,  pressed  the  way  civilians 
press  theirs,  and  have  no  cuffs.  The 
fly  has  five  buttons.  There  isn’t  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  a bell  bottom. 

White  Shirt — A sports  type,  of  the 
same  material  as  the  present  white 
uniform.  Depending  upon  the  uniform 
of  the  day  specified,  it  may  be  worn 
open  at  the  collar,  or  with  a necktie, 
secured  in  conventional  four-in-hand 
fashion,  as  officers  tie  their  ties.  Like 
the  jacket,  the  shirt  has  two  large 
breast  pockets,  with  flaps  which  but- 
ton down.  The  Naval  Uniform  Board 
has  recommended  that  the  shirt  be  of 
pullover  or  slip-on  type,  with  just  two 
buttons  at  the  top,  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  take  care  of,  al- 
though shirts  buttoning  all  the  way 
also  have  been  proposed. 

Blue  Shirt — Same  design  as  the  white 
shirt,  made  of  material  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  undress  blue  jumper. 

ALL  HANDS 
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>RmS  are  modeled  by  three  members  of  ship's  crew  aboard  USS  New  York.  Dress  blues  (left)  will 
overseas  cap,  blue  tie.  New  dress  whites  retain  only  the  white  cap.  Working  uniform  is  gray. 
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White  Trousers — Same  design  as  the 
new  blue  trousers,  same  material  as 
the  present  white  uniform.  Hip  pockets 
would  be  the  principal  variation  from 
the  present  white  trousers. 

Grays — Shirt  and  trousers  similar  to 
those  now  worn  by  chief  petty  officers, 
although  shirt  may  be  slip-on  rather 
than  coat  type. 

Headgear — Blue  garrison  hat  of  same 
material  as  dress  blues;  gray  garrison 
hat  of  same  material  as  gray  uniform ; 
the  present  white  hat,  and  a gray, 
baseball-type  cap  similar  to  those  worn 
by  some  personnel  aboard  carriers. 

The  dress,  blue,  uniform  would  con- 
sist of  the  white  shirt,  blue  jacket,  rib- 
bons, blue  trousers,  blue  garrison  cap, 
black  necktie,  black  socks  and  black 
shoes.  In  inclement  weather,  COs 
would  authorize  wearing  of  the  blue 
shirt  instead  of  the  white,  with  a 
light  blue  necktie. 

An  alternative  dress  uniform,  desig- 
nated as  dress,  blue,  C,  would  provide 
for  wearing  the  white  trousers  with 


the  blue  jacket,  instead  of  blue  trous- 
ers, and  the  socks  could  be  white,  na- 
tural color  or  black.  Undress  blues 
would  consist  of  the  blue  shirt,  blue 
trousers,  blue  garrison  cap,  black  socks 
and  black  shoes. 

The  dress,  white,  uniform  would  con- 
sist of  white  shirt,  ribbons,  white 
trousers,  white  hat,  black  necktie, 
white,  natural  color  or  black  socks,  and 
black  shoes. 

Undress,  luhite.  A,  would  be  the 
same  outfit,  but  without  the  necktie  or 
ribbons.  Undress,  white,  B,  would  dif- 
fer from  undress,  ichite,  A,  in  one  re- 
spect— you  could  take  off  your  shirt. 

The  summer  working  uniform  would 
consist  of  gray  shirt,  gray  trousers, 
gray  cap,  black  socks  and  black  shoes. 
Dungarees  would  be  worn  only  for 
the  really  dirty  work,  in  which  there 
would  be  likelihood  that  dirt,  oil  or 
grease  would  get  on  the  clothing. 

Boatswain’s  mates,  quartermasters, 
guard  petty  officers,  and  other  petty 


officers  on  watch  on  deck,  mail  order- 
lies, buglers,  messengers,  sideboys, 
sentries,  men  on  guard  and  patrol  de- 
tail, and  the  coxswains  of  all  boats 
would  wear  the  light  blue  necktie  with 
undress,  blue,  and  a black  necktie  with 
undress,  white,  A.  Other  men,  how- 
ever, would  not  wear  a necktie  with 
undress,  blue,  or  undress,  white,  A, 
except  on  occasion  when  prescribed. 

Bodies  of  men  under  arms,  including 
their  petty  officers,  would  not  wear 
neckties  with  undress,  blue,  and  un- 
dress, white,  A,  except  on  guard. 

One  of  the  questions  which  enlisted 
men  ask  about  the  change  is: 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Navy  just  provide 
enlisted  personnel  with  uniforms  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  by  officers  or  chiefs, 
except  for  the  insignia?” 

The  answer  comes  from  an  officer 
in  the  uniform  section  of  BuPers,  who 
was  an  enlisted  man  himself  for  16  V2 
years  and  wore  “bell  bottoms”  for 
1014  years  before  he  made  chief. 

“The  new  uniforms,”  he  says,  “are 
washable,  and  may  be  worn  without 
pressing  if  they  are  properly  folded 
for  stowage  in  lockers.  Obviously  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  have  dry 
cleaning  and  pressing  facilities  aboard 
ship  sufficient  to  take  care  of  an  en- 
tire crew.  As  it  is,  chiefs  and  officers 
must  just  get  along  as  best  as  they 
can  without  such  equipment,  except 
for  pressing  machines  aboard  large 
ships.  Installation  of  additional  equip- 
ment would  undoubtedly  necessitate 
removal  of  much  more  vital  gear.  Dry 
cleaning  fluid  is  Also : a fire  hazard — 
and  anyone  who  has  been  through  a 
fire  at  sea  certainly  will  agree  that  no 
new  fire  hazards  should  be  added.” 

An  officer-type  uniform  is  a consid- 
erable stowage  problem  aboard  ship 
when  compared  with  the  proposed  new 
jacket  for  enlisted  men,  this  officer 
said.  Coat  hangers  are  a virtual  ne- 
cessity with  the  former,  but  the  jacket 
can  be  folded  and  stowed,  if  hangers 
or  space  for  hangings  are  not  available. 

The  twin  problems  of  cleaning  and 
stowage  were  major  factors  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Naval  Uniform 
Board  which  resulted  in  the  new  uni- 
form designs.  The  fleet  tests  in  which 
Washington  is  particularly  interested 
are  those  to  be  made  aboard  ships  on 
which  facilities  are  limited. 

One  enlisted  man  proposed  a set  of 
dress  blues  almost  exactly  like  those 
which  the  board  approved,  with  two 
notable  exceptions.  He  would  have 
gold  stripes  on  the  sleeves,  and,  run- 
ning down  the  sides  of  the  trouser 
legs,  gold  stripes  an  inch  wide.  Fears 
were  expressed,  quite  unofficially  of 
course,  that  such  a uniform  might  re- 
sult in  confusion  of  sailors  with  movie 
ushers.  A bluejacket  might  be  AWOL 
for  months  in  the  Roxy,  disguised  as 
an  employee. 

The  desire  to  retain  the  distinction 
of  the  Navy  uniform  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  proposing  retention  of  the 
white  hat.  White  garrison  hats  were 
tried — and  were  found  to  make  a sailor 
look  like  a soda  jerker.  White  hats 
with  visors  on  them  also  were  tried, 
but  looked  like  the  milkman’s  cap. 

It  has  also  b°en  suggested  that  a 
gold  USN  insignia,  such  as  that  worn 
by  cooks  and  stewards,  be  attached  to 
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PROS , CONS  SPEAK  THEIR  PIECE 


Following  are  typical  comments 
which  the  Navy  has  received  with  re- 
spect to  proposals  that  the  enlisted 
man’s  uniform  be  changed: 


opinion,  due  to  the  uniform.  I,  my- 
self, have  done  things  that  I nor- 
mally wouldn’t  have  done,  if  I hadn’t 
felt  that  I was  dressed  as  a child.” 
MoMM2c:  “The  uniform  should 
stay  the  way  it  is.  Tradition  and 
precedent  are  carried  out  in  most 
everything  else;  why,  then,  shouldn’t 
they  be  carried  out  in  the  uniform? 
There  is  entirely  too  much  heed 
taken  to  ‘outside  the  Navy’s  opin- 
ions.’ After  all,  we  are  wearing  the 
uniforms  and  why  shouldn’t  a vote 
be  taken  by  the  men?” 

A girl  in  South  Carolina:  “My 

cousin,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy  for 
six  years,  says  he  wouldn’t  change 


From  “Ten  Young  Girls”:  “We 
think  the  sailor’s  uniform  is  swell 
just  like  it  is.  It  is  tops  with  us 
girls.  As  for  the  sailor  who  said  he 
couldn’t  land  a girl  in  port,  decked 
out  in  this  monkey  suit,  tell  him  for 
us  girls — don’t  blame  the  uniform 
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A former  sailor:  “Custom  recon- 
ciles Greeks  to  skirts,  Scots  to  kilts, 
natives  to  saucers  sewed  in  their  lips 
and  sailors  to  kiddy  clothes  . . . The 
time  is  ripe  (for  a change).  Let  the 
new  uniform  ...  be  something  lively, 
snappy,  rakish,  clipper,  classy — yet 
dignified  with  design  as  becoming  to 
them  as  to  officers  and  gentlemen!” 
QMlc:  “Some  of  the  childish  ac- 
tions ...  by  enlisted  men  are,  in  my 


his  bell  bottom  trousers  for  anything 
and  I agree  with  him.  They  look  so 
good,  and  they  say  they  feel  good 
too.” 

MoMM3c:  “Do  away  with  the  flat 
hat.  More  pockets.” 

SC2c:  “I  think  that  the  enlisted 
man’s  uniform  should  be  changed 
into  one  resembling  that  of  a CPO.” 
TM3c:  “The  whole  uniform  ...  is 
too  old  fashioned.  The  heck  with  tra- 
dition. Think  of  the  man  that  wears 
it.  Make  it  like  a chief’s  uniform  or 
similar.” 

Sic:  “I  think  that  it  (present  uni- 
form) is  good  enough  for  anyone.” 
Man  on  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. : “The 
collars,  excess  buttons,  and  bell  bot- 
toms may  be  traditional,  but  they 
certainly  are  both  uncomfortable  and 
wasteful.” 
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BLUE  UNIFORM  may  be  worn  with  blue  shirt  and  light 
blue  tie  (as  shown  above)  or  with  white  shirt,  black  tie. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

VISORED  CAP  copies  closely  from  one  popularized  by 
Admiral  Mitscher,  is  part  of  proposed  new  work  uniform. 


the  garrison  caps,  and  the  collars  of 
shirts  when  the  jackets  are  not  worn. 

The  desirability  of  placing  rating 
badges  on  both  sleeves  to  permit  easier 
recognition,  either  in  the  present  size 
or  in  a smaller  size  similar  to  those 
worn  by  WAVES,  is  also  being- 
studied.  Another  possible  change  in 
the  rating  badges  would  eliminate 
the  white  eagle,  leaving  only  the  chev- 
rons and  specialty  marks. 

Another  question  raised  by  enlisted 
men  was: 

“Will  enlisted  men  have  a chance 
to  influence  the  final  form  of  the  new 
uniform  if  onq  is  adopted?” 

In  response  to  this  question,  BuPers 
authorized  the  following  statement: 

“Every  effort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  give  as  many  enlisted  per- 
sonnel as  practicable  a chance  to 
speak  up  on  changing  the  uniform  and 
its  final  form.  Questionnaires  and 
polls  showed  a feeling  for  a change. 
However,  there  was  a large  number 
who  did  not  want  a change.  The  pro- 
posed new  uniform  is  hoped  to  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  and  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  serviceable  and  practical.  Sam- 
ple uniforms  have  been  sent  to  some 
] ships  and  stations  where  a good 
cross-section  of  experience  can  be  had 
in  order  to  get  sound  recommenda- 
tions regarding  service  use. 

“After  suitable  trial  the  command- 
ing officers  will  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  recommendations  defin- 
itely will  be  based  on  the  reactions  of 
the  enlisted  men  who  have  been  wear- 
ing the  uniforms  as  well  as  the  per- 
Iformance  of  the  clothes. 

“This  question  is  of  such  interest 
to  the  whole  Navy  that  no  stone  is 
oeing  left  unturned  in  the  search  for 
the  answer.” 

Men  will  be  selected  aboard  test 
ships  and  stations  to  wear  a regular 
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prescribed  outfit  of  each  uniform  ex- 
clusively, under  as  many  and  varied 
service  conditions  as  possible,  for  the 
duration  of  the  three-month  test 
period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  enlisted  men 
have  ideas  on  the  subject — and  so  do 
their  sisters,  wives,  and  sweethearts. 
The  most  agitation  for  a change  comes 
from  older  men,  letters  which  the 
Navy  has  received  would  indicate, 
apparently  because  of  a feeling  that 
the  present  garb  is  notably  unflatter- 
ing to  men  who  are  getting  thick  in 
the  middle  and  thin  on  top.  Their 
wives  seem  to  agree  with  them. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  consid- 
erable sentiment  favoring  retention 


of  the  present  uniform,  both  from  the 
younger  men  and  their  girl  friends. 

The  agitation  for  a change,  which 
was  coming  hot  and  heavy  early  last 
year,  slumped  sharply  around  July. 
Since  then,  the  sentiments  of  the  let- 
ter writers  have  been  running  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the 
present  uniform.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  older  men,  returning  to 
civilian  life,  are  being  replaced  by 
young  recruits  who  feel  that  on  them 
“it  looks  good.” 

In  any  event,  there  seem  to  be  few 
neutral  opinions  on  the  subject,  and 
the  Navy  isn’t  going  to  move  until  it 
is  certain  that  the  new  uniform  will 
be  both  practical  and  popular. 


NEEDED:  A 5 -BUTTON  TRADITION 


RADITION  will  take  an  awful 
beating  if  the  Navy  adopts  a new 
uniform.  But,  then,  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  new  legends  will 
spring  up. 

Tradition  says  that  the  present 
black  neckerchief  is  a hand-me-down 
from  the  British  Navy,  which 
adopted  it  as  a symbol  of  mourning 
for  Admiral  Nelson.  In  the  new  uni- 
form, it  would  be  replaced  by  a black 
necktie,  which  someone  in  the  year 
2046  probably  will  describe  as  a sym- 
bol of  mourning  for  yeomen  and 
storekeepers  with  32  points. 

Legend — of  extremely  doubtful  au- 
thenticity — says  the  three  white 
stripes  on  the  present  dress  jumper 
represent  Admiral  Nelson’s  three 
great  battles  — Trafalgar,  Copen- 
hagen, and  The  Nile.  Someone  may 
well  decide  100  years  from  now  that 
the  Navy  eliminated  the  stripes  be- 


cause it  figured  Admiral  Nelson 
couldn’t  possibly  have  won  those 
battles  because  he  didn’t  have  any 
carrier  air  support. 

Those  13  buttons  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  13  original  colonies.  (A 
sailor  from  Utah  once  complained 
that  he  wasn’t  represented.)  What 
will  be  said  of  the  significance  of  the 
five  buttons  which  are  placed  just  as 
strategically,  and  more  conveniently, 
on  the  new  uniform?  The  five  states 
Texas  is  big  enough  to  be  cut  into- 
Five  Graves  to  Cairo?  Or  Mr.  Five 
by  Five? 

And  what’s  to  happen  to  that  song 
about  Bell  Bottom  Trousers?  Can  you 
imagine  singing  it  to  lyrics  bowdler- 
ized to  fit  the  facts?  For  example: 
“Trousers  with  hip  pockets, 
“Battle  jacket  blue, 

“He’ll  scan  the  radar 
“Like  his  daddy  used  to  do.” 
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TWISTED  STEEL  of  Japan's  once-great  imperial  fleet  serves  as  striking  testimony  of  punctured  dreams  of  empire. 
Chased  off  the  seas  by  American  naval  might,  blasted  by  U.  S.  bombers,  the  Rising  Sun's  ambitious  navy  has  few 
ships  that  escaped  damage  or  destruction.  This  battleship  bears  evidence  of  accuracy  of  Uncle  Sam's  bombardiers. 
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ALL  HANDS 


AT  REST  on  the  bottom  of  Kure  Harbor,  Jap  battleship  Ise  found  bombings  of  U.  S.  Navy  planes  too  accurate. 

JAPAN'S  BONEYARD  FLEET 


Imperial  Navy  That  Once  Challenged  U.  S. 
Is  Today  a Collection  of  Battered  Hulks 


THE  JAPANESE  Imperial  Fleet 
that  only  three  years  ago  was 
well  on  its  way  to  fulfilling  lurid 
dreams  of  conquest  today  lies  impot- 
ent, a collection  of  battered  hulks. 

Only  nine  major  units  now  remain 
in  the  Jap  fleet,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial Japanese  Register  of  Naval  Ves- 
sels, and  eight  of  those  units  are  dam- 
aged. Besides  these  major  units,  the 
Register  lists  38  destroyers  many  of 
which  are  damaged,  51  submarines,  93 
small  coastal  craft  and  5 miscellaneous 
training  ships  and  mine  layers. 

American  reports  of  naval  losses  in- 


flicted on  the  Japs  shows  318  combat- 
ant Jap  units  sunk  or  damaged  be- 
tween 7 Dec  1941  and  V-J  day. 

The  Jap  navy’s  back  was  broken  in 
1944  when  the  American  Fleet  sank 
37  major  vessels,  including  four  bat- 
tleships , nine  carriers,  three  escort 
carriers,  eight  heavy  cruisers  and  13 
light  cruisers.  This  made  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  1945  job  one  of  tracking  down 
what  was  left  of  the  imperial  fleet 
which  by  then  had  taken  to  hiding  in 
the  once  safe  harbors  of  the  homeland. 
However,  five  battleships  were  found 
and  either  sunk  or  crippled.  Six  cruis- 


ers, three  heavy  and  three  light,  met 
the  same  fate. 

A breakdown  of  Jap  losses  for  the 
entire  war:  12  battleships,  15  aircraft 
carriers,  four  escort  carriers,  15  heavy 
cruisers,  one  old  heavy  cruiser,  20 
light  cruisers,  126  destroyers  and  125 
submarines. 

Surface  units  of  our  Fleet  took  top 
honors  in  the  destruction,  accounting 
for  98  Jap  ships  of  all  categories. 
Subs  were  next  with  91  kills.  Planes 
are  credited  with  87  ships  sunk  or 
damaged. 

Combination  actions,  planes  and 
ships  or  subs  and  ships  cooperating, 
accounted  for  15  ships,  while  27  Jap 
vessels  were  lost  because  of  explosions, 
mines  and  other  causes. 


HEELED  OVER  in  debris-filled  bottom  of  Kure  Bay,  Jap  carrier  Amagi  came  to  humiliating  end  while  in  hideout. 


MOP 


BUCKLED  deck  shows  (above)  how  explosions  set  off  by  CAMOUFLAGE  didn't  save  the  Haruna  (below)  from 

Navy  fliers  blasted  carrier  Katsuragi  into  helplessness.  bombing.  Battleship  is  one  of  largest  hulks  in  boneyard. 


BATTERED  REMNANTS  of  Jap  fleet  (above)  lie  at  anchor  SUNKEN  cruiser  Iwate  (below),  once  a part  of  Japan's 
or  aground  in  Kure  Bay.  Note  midget  subs  in  foreground,  war  machine,  is  now  but  an  assignment  for  a salvage  crew 


GAPING  HOLE  was  blasted  in  super-destroyer  (above)  by  Halsey's  carrier  planes.  What  bombs  did  to  BB  Nagato  is 
indicated  below.  Bridge  of  ship  that  was  pride  of  Nippon  became  a shambles  (left)  and  gun  turret  ripped  open  (right). 
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Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  Speaks  on: 

THE  MEANING  OF  SEA-AI 

. . vigorous,  maintained  at  peak  efficiency — it  will  do  more 
than  win  another  war  for  us.  It  may  well  prevent  the  next  war.’ 


JAPAN’S  DESTINY  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  men  who 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  or  the  use  of  sea 
power.  I hope  that  the  United  States  will  never  forget,  or 
underrate  the  part  that  sea  power  has  played  in  making 
it,  and  keeping  it,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth — in 
the  economic  and  commercial  sense  as  well  as  the  military. 

You  and  I,  as  United  States  citizens,  have  a high  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  world  history  of  the  next  few  years. 
The  increase  in  frequency  and  destructiveness  of  modern 
war  causes  all  of  us  to  meditate  upon  the  indescribable 
horrors  which  a third  world  war  would  most  certainly 
inflict  upon  this  earth.  The  dawn  of  the  atomic  age, 
viewed  against  the  background  of  already  deadly  land, 
sea,  and  the  air  warfare,  creates  a somber  mood  in  our 
hearts  and  minds.  Is  there  anything  that  men  and  women 
can  do  to  help  prevent  another  international  catastrophe? 
Is  there  anything  that  sea  power  can  do?  Is  there  anything 
that  the  United  States  Navy  can  do  to  check  the  onrush 
and  limit  the  extension  of  world  conflict? 

Sea  Power  Defined 

First,  let  us  define  the  term  sea  power  and  then  let  us 
consider  its  past  role  and  its  possible  future  function  in 
history.  Stop  anyone  on  the  street  and  ask  him  to  give 
you  one  good  reason  why  we  should  maintain  a Navy. 
Undoubtedly  he  will  say  that  the  purpose  of  a Navy  is 
to  protect  the  country  against  outside  seaborne  attack. 
Ask  this  same  person  to  give  you  a definition  of  sea  power 
and  his  answer  will  probably  not  come  so  quickly.  He  might 
say  it  means  a powerful  Navy,  but  he  would  be  only 
partly  right.  Sea  power  embraces  more  than  all  the  ships 
of  the  Fleet,  and  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  all  the 
types  of  naval  aircraft,  together  with  the  vast  assemblage 
of  personnel,  bases  and  equipment  necessary  for  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance.  Sea  power  includes 
everything  which  makes  a nation  powerful  upon  the  sea. 
So  we  include  all  the  continental  and  overseas  resources 
which  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  a country’s  mari- 
time strength.  Farms,  mines,  factories,  internal  trans- 
portation and  communication  systems,  are  all  a part  of 
sea  power.  Thus  the  Florida  fruit  grower  producing 
oranges  which  will  feed  the  members  of  a carrier’s  bomber 
squadron  is  properly  a part  of  sea  power.  So  is  the  Oregon 
lumberman  who  fells  the  Douglas  fir  which  will  strengthen 
the  deck  of  a damaged  warship.  The  roots  of  modern  sea 
power  grow  deep  and  strong  within  the  very  soil  of  the 
homeland. 

Implements  Foreign  Policy 

Sea  power  helps  to  implement  foreign  policy.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  two  aims.  One  is  the  creation  of  and 
participation  in  an  international  authority  capable  of  ad- 
justing affairs  between  nations  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
other  is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Our  sea  power  serves  both  the  national  and  international 
policy. 

One  aspect  of  sea  power  is  the  preservation  of  our  mari- 
time commerce.  Mahan  has  well  expressed  the  commercial 
requirements  of  any  country  bordering  upon  the  sea: 
“Foreign  necessaries  or  luxuries  must  be  brought  to  its 
ports,  either  in  its  own  or  in  foreign  ships,  which  will  re- 
turn bearing  in  exchange  the  products  of  the  country, 
whether  they  be  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or  the  works  of 
men’s  hands,  The  first  and  most  obvious  light  in  which 
the  sea  presents  itself  from  the  political  and  social  point 
of  view  is  that  of  a great  highway.” 

Modern  warfare  has  proved  that  no  nation  is  materially 

From  an  address  by  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  before 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  at  Miami,  Fla.,  10  Jan  l S /,  6. 
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self-sufficient.  All  nations  must  utilize  the  seaways  to  ob- 
tain products  which  they  themselves  lack  or  which  they 
cannot  produce  in  sufficient  quantity.  This,  as  we  realize 
full  well  in  the  wake  of  rationing,  applies  to  the  United 
States,  despite  the  fact  that  economists  consider  our  coun- 
try as  most  nearly  approaching  material  self-sufficiency. 
We  depend  upon  sea  power  to  provide  us  with  tungsten 
and  antimony  from  China,  tin  from  Bolivia,  manganese 
and  platinum  from  Russia,  chrome  ore  from  Rhodesia, 
mercury  from  Spain,  jute  and  shellac  from  India,  hemp 
from  the  Philippines,  rubber  from  the  Malay  States,  wool 
from  Australia,  sugar  from  Cuba,  coffee  from  Brazil. 

Benefits  National  Economy 

Many  Americans  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  sea  and  of  seaborne  trade  in  our  national  economic 
life.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  our  merchant  marine 
and  foreign  commerce  are  developed  as  they  should  be 
we  can  hope  for  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  foreign  trade 
each  year — a trade  which  would  employ  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  building,  supplying,  and  servicing  ships,  and 
would  provide  millions  of  jobs  in  American  industry  and 
agriculture. 

Now  there  is  a broader  and  more  definitely  constructive 
mission  with  which  American  sea  power  presently  finds 
itself  entrusted.  The  use  of  sea  power  for  purposes  of 
international  benevolence  is  at  present  an  untried,  yet 
prospectively  powerful  means,  whereby  world  peace  and 
security  may  be  brought  a little  closer  to  the  grasp  of 
struggling,  hopeful  humanity. 

Through  the  maritime  world  travel  and  trade  can  come 
the  interchange  of  thought  as  well  as  of  commodities  now 
desperately  essential  to  all  nations.  Even  as  the  scientists 
have  just  discovered  amongst  the  known  elements,  elements 
hitherto  unknown,  so  it  may  be  possible  that  sea  power 
contains  within  itself  discoverable  ingredients  indispens- 
able for  maintaining  and  preserving  world  peace.  We  take 
pleasure  in  contemplating  this  encouraging  possibility — a 
sta  power  whose  purpose  transcends  self  defense  and  self 
protection,  and  aims  at  fostering  international  security 
through  maritime  travel  and  trade. 

Force  for  Peace 

But  I would  put  the  importance  of  American  sea  power 
as  a force  for  peace  upon  even  more  practical  terms. 
Every  would-be  world  conqueror  now  knows  that  the 
United  States  is  the  checkmate  to  such  ambitions  as  in- 
spired To  jo,  Mussolini  and  Hitler  — and  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
before  them.  These  four — fortunately  for  us — failed  in  a 
true  comprehension  of  sea  power.  In  another  war  it  might 
not  be  a Poland  or  a Belgium  at  which  would-be  conquer-  i 
ors  would  strike  first,  but  the  United  States.  Some  future 
Hitler  might  not  make  the  mistake  of  attacking  the  United 
States  last,  after  this  nation  has  been  able  to  mobilize  its 
irresistible  resources  of  men  and  material. 

If  we  remain  strong,  that  attack  will  probably  never  be 
made.  It  follows  automatically  that  a powerfully-armed, 
benevolent,  peace-loving  United  States  is  the  greatest  pos- 
sible deterrent  to  another  world  war. 

Now,  as  far  as  we  can  foresee — and  that  is  even  stretch- 
ing the  imagination  to  include  all  the  potentialities  of  the 
atomic  age — our  bulwark  against  attack  is,  again,  sea 
power.  Sea  power  which  enables  us  to  prevent  physical 
invasion  by  an  enemy  army.  Sea  power  which  enables  us,  ! 
instead,  to  invade  the  enemy,  to  blacken  his  skies  with 
aircraft.  Sea  power  which  insures  us  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  vital  imports,  while  denying  them  to  the  enemy. 
Perhaps,  I should  say  sea-air  power,  for  the  two  have 
become  one,  completely  interwoven,  completely  interdepend- 
ent HANDS 


POWER 


'SEA  POWER  embraces  more  than  all  the  ships  of  the 
nation  powerful  upon  the  sea  . . . (its  roots)  grow 

ent.  It  is  sea  power  that  delivers  the  bombs  and  the 
gasoline  to  distant  bomber  bases.  It  was  sea  power,  don’t 
forget,  that  won  the  base  and  fueled  the  airplanes  and 
transported  the  atom  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  It  is  sea  power  that  gives  carrier-borne  fighter 
planes  a range  of  15,000  miles  with  full  fuel  tanks  and 
maximum  ammunition.  It  is  seaborne  air  power  that 
enables  ships  to  see  500  miles  over  the  earth’s  curve.  It 
was  seaborne  air  power  that  hit  the  enemy  at  Coral  Sea 
and  Midway,  before  the  ships  could  sight  each  other.  Sea- 
air  power,  vigorous,  maintained  at  peak  efficiency,  will  do 
more  than  win  another  war  for  us.  It  may  well  prevent 
the  next  war. 

Navy  Facing  Impotency 

After  every  war  the  United  States  has  thoughtfully  and 
deliberately  done  what  no  enemy  could  do,  and  that  is 
reduce  its  Navy  almost  to  impotency.  The  signs  are  at 
hand  that  the  nation  is  again  contemplating  such  a waste- 
ful course.  At  the  present  moment,  less  than  five  months 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  your  Navy  has  not  the  strength 
m ships  and  personnel  to  carry  on  a major  military  opera- 
tion. This,  as  you  know,  is  due  to  the  rapid  demobilization 
program.  You  all  want  your  boys  home  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I am  wholly  sympathetic  with  that  natural  desire, 
even  if  it  is  more  emotional  than  practicable.  To  that 
end  the  Navy  is  using  its  carriers,  cruisers  and  battle- 
ships as  ocean  passenger  craft.  The  fact  remains,  how- 
ever,  that  it  leaves  the  Navy  at  this  moment  unfit  to  fight. 

The  saving  grace  is,  there  is  nobody  who  threatens  to 
fight  us  at  the  moment.  It  won’t  take  long  to  restore  the 
Fleet.  I trust  it  will  be  so  ordered  by  the  Congress,  ac- 
cording  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Secretary  Forrestal. 

Two  decades  ago  Admiral  William  S.  Sims  wrote  that: 
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_ | | Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

fleet  . . . Sea  power  includes  everything  which  makes  a 
deep  and  strong  within  the  very  soil  of  the  homeland.' 

“A  Navy  is  essentially  a national  institution.  Unfortun- 
ately a Navy  is  more  of  the  nature  of  an  insurance  policy, 
the  benefit  of  which  is  always  in  the  uncertain  future. 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  its  value  in  times  of  peace. 
Its  major  and  ultimate  mission  is  forced  into  the  fore- 
front of  men’s  minds  only  when  national  interests  are 
threatened  or  actually  assailed.” 

The  U.  S.  in  a New  Role 

The  war  has  again  cleared  the  world’s  stage  for  a new 
act  in  the  drama  of  civilization.  During  the  preceding  acts 
the  United  States  has,  for  the  most  part,  elected  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  spectator.  That  is  no  longer  possible. 
In  the  drama  now  beginning,  that  passive  role  is  no  longer 
possible.  We  as  a nation  are  in  the  center  of  the  stage. 
If  we  are  to  play  the  part  in  character,  if  we  are  to  fulfill 
our  destiny  as  the  peace-preserving  military  power  of  first 
rank,  we  must  have  sea  power  of  the  first  rank — sea-air 
jiower.  It  can  not  be  improvised  in  a crisis.  Whether  we 
have  it  is  as  much  your  responsibility  as  anybody’s — 
more  your  responsibility  than  most,  because  the  people  look 
to  the  newspaper  first  for  information  and  guidance.  From 
now  on  the  United  States  must  look  beyond  its  boundaries. 
And  what  meets  its  view?  Sea — sea  and  sky.  May  the 
traffic  on  the  seas  and  in  the  air  ever  be  peaceful,  ever 
prosperous.  But  if  it  must  be  belligerent,  let  our  view 
never  be  disturbed  by  enemy  ships  and  enemy  planes  com- 
ing our  way.  Let  us  make  certain  that  the  warships  and 
bombers  are  American — outward  bound,  in  fighting  trim. 

That  is  what  this  war  has  taught  us — again.  The  same 
basic  lesson  was  demonstrated  in  every  previous  war.  It 
may  never  be  repeated  for  us.  Whether  we  remember  it 
this  time  is  eminently  up  to  you. 
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LEADERS  who  will  guide  postwar  Navy,  left  to  right  (seated):  Admiral  DeWitt  C.  Ramsey,  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  SecNav  James  Forrestal,  AstSecNavAir  John  L.  Sullivan,  Admiral  C.  P.  Snyder;  (standing):  Rear  Admiral 
Edmund  W.  Burroughs,  Vice  Admiral  Forrest  P.  Sherman,  Vice  Admiral  W.  H,  P.  Blandy,  Vice  Admiral  Louis 
E.  Denfeld,  Vice  Admiral  William  S.  Farber,  Vice  Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly,  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford, 


ORGANIZING  FOR  PEACE 


Navy  Plans  to  Utilize  Fully  Experience 
Gained  in  Combatant  Operations  of  War 


THE  NAVY  has  drawn  tentative 
plans  for  employment  this  year  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets,  guided 
by  a postwar  policy  which  places  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  aviation,  sub- 
marines, amphibious  operations  and 
research.  At  the  same  time,  all  types 
of  naval  weapons  will  continue  to  be 
developed,  and  tactics  will  enable  their 
exploitation  to  the  fullest. 

The  plans  call  for  four  tactical 
fleets  — the  Fifth  and  Seventh  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  The 
Twelfth  Fleet,  embracing  all  U.  S. 
Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  will  include 
the  ships  required  in  European  waters 
and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  administrative  fleets  are  the 
First  (active,  Pacific),  Second  (active, 
Atlantic),  Third  (reserve,  Pacific), 
Fourth  (reserve,  Atlantic),  Nine- 
teenth (inactive,  Pacific),  and  Six- 
teenth (inactive,  Atlantic).  The  Fifth 
and  Seventh  Fleets  will  draw  their 
components  from  the  First  Fleet,  and 
the  Eighth,  Tenth  and  Twelfth  from 
the  Second  Fleet.  The  Third  and 
Fourth  Fleets  will  handle  training. 

The  plans  call  for  319  active  ships, 
73  in  reserve,  and  655  inactive  — a 
grand  total  of  1,047  major  combatant 
ships  in  the  postwar  fleet.  By  Sep- 
tember, enlisted  personnel  of  the  regu- 
lar Navy  is  expected  to  total  500,000. 
Last  month,  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
permanent  Navy  had  reached  a total 
of  approximately  375,000. 

Plans  for  employment  of  the  fleets 
provide  for  the  essential  support  of 
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the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
support  of  the  United  States  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Europe  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  completion  of  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  fleets  and  assistance  in  the 
demobilization  of  the  Army,  and  the 
orderly  training  of  the  postwar  naval 
forces. 

Reflects  Postwar  Policy 

The  Navy’s  postwar  policy  is  re- 
flected in  the  selection  of  the  deputies 
to  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
CNO.  The  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations and  the  Deputies  for  Opera- 
tions and  for  Air  are  all  experienced 
airmen.  Of  the  six  other  topside  posts 
on  Admiral  Nimitz’  “general  staff,” 
one  is  filled  by  the  former  Commander, 
Submarine  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  two 
by  officers  with  both  submarine  and 
surface  fleet  experience,  one  by  a vet- 
eran commander  of  amphibious  forces, 
one  by  an  expert  on  special  weapons 
who  has  also  commanded  major  am- 
phibious operations,  and  one  by  a 
specialist  in  maintenance  and  material. 

Fleet  commands  also  reflect  this 
policy.  CincPac  and  the  commanders 
of  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Fleets  are 
airmen,  while  an  amphibious  com- 
mander heads  the  Twelfth.  CincLant’s 
outstanding  achievements  in  World 
War  II  were  in  the  fields  of  anti- 
submarine warfare  — in  which  avia- 
tion under  his  command  played  a 
major  role  — and  in  international  di- 
plomacy. The  Seventh  Fleet  com- 
mander has  had  both  submarine  and 
surface  duty,  and  the  commander  of 


the  Tenth  Fleet  has  had  his  principal 
sea  experience  with  surface  units. 

The  new  plans  for  employment  of 
the  fleets  are  expected  to  be  in  effect 
by  midsummer.  Following  is  a brief 
sketch  of  the  plans,  with  biographical 
notes  on  the  officers  who  will  carry  [ 
them  out: 

CincPac  Will  maintain  principal 
headquarters  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Ad- 
miral John  H.  Towers,  USN,  ordered 
in  December  1945  to  duty  as  CincPac 
and  expected  to  take  command  about 
1 February,  learned  to  fly  in  1911 
from  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  one  of  the 
first  three  naval  officers  assigned  to 
aviation  duty;  Admiral  Towers’  name 
has  been  inseparably  linked  with  the 
development  of  naval  aviation  ever 
since;  organizer  and  commander  of 
the  NC  seaplane  division,  one  plane 
from  which,  the  NC-4,  completed  the 
first  transatlantic  flight  in  1919; 
skipper  of  the  Langley,  the  Navy’s  | 
first  aircraft  carrier;  served  in  other  , 
important  air  command  posts  during 
peacetime;  Chief  of  BuAer  from  1939 
until  1942,  when  he  was  made 
ComAirPac.  Before  being  assigned  to 
his  present  duty,  he  also  was  Deputy 
CincPac,  and  commander  of  the  Sec-  l 
ond  Carrier  Task  Force,  Task  Force 
38,  and  the  Fifth  Fleet. 

CincLant — Will  maintain  head-  1 
quarters  afloat,  aboard  uss  Pocono,  I 
an  amphibious  force  flagship  (AGC). 
Admiral  Jonas  H.  Ingram,  USN,  Cinc- 
Lant since  15  Nov  1944,  was  succes- 
sively commander  of  two  task  forces 
and  the  Fourth  Fleet  and  South  At- 
lantic Forces  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  be- 
tween July  1941  and  January  1944. 
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JOINT  ARMY -NAVY  ACTION  MAPPED 


WHETHER  or  not  Congress  de- 
cides to  merge  the  Army  and 
Navy,  conferences  already  are  under 
way  between  the  two  services  on 
matters  of  common  interest  in  which 
coordinated  or  unified  action  can  be 
taken  for  increased  efficiency. 

A partial  list  of  items  of  common 
interest  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  as 
provided  in  present  plans,  includes: 
Communications,  extension  or  am- 
plification of  ordnance  procurement, 
development  of  new  weapons,  ex- 
change of  Army-Navy  sea  and  air 
transport,  single  agency  for  the  con- 


trol of  land  transport,  hospitals  and 
hospital  ships,  medical  personnel  and 
supplies,  joint  intelligence,  a joint 
agency  for  the  coordination  of  re- 
search, extension  of  the  functions  of 
the  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board, 
extension  of  the  cross-purchase  of 
common  supply,  joint  prison  admin- 
istration, joint  ship’s  service  stores 
and  post  exchanges,  personnel  pro- 
employment of  officers,  coordination 
curement,  education,  exchange  and 
in  the  operation  of  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, a joint  postal  service,  and  joint 
training  facilities  and  operations. 


Under  his  leadership,  despite  limited 
equipment,  supplies  and  personnel, 
enemy  thrusts  against  Allied  com- 
merce in  the  highly  vulnerable  South 
Atlantic  were  defeated. 

Seventh  Fleet—  Will  operate  in  the 
Western  Pacific;  will  include  heavy 
ships,  specifically  aircraft  carriers. 
Commander,  under  CincPac,  Admiral 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  Jr.,  USN,  former 
submarine  commander,  former  skipper 
of  uss  Pennsylvania,  former  chief  of 
staff,  Cominch;  former  DCNO  (Oper- 
ations). As  a naval  strategist,  Ad- 
miral Cooke  provided  counsel  and 
advice  at  all  the  great  meetings  of 
the  chiefs  of  government  of  the  Allied 
powers  at  Casablanca,  at  the  two 
meetings  in  Quebec,  at  Teheran,  Cairo, 
Malta,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam. 

Fifth  Fleet  — Will  operate  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  Pacific,  based  on 
home  ports;  will  include  heavy  ships, 
specifically  aircraft  carriers.  Com- 
mander, under  CincPac,  Vice  Admiral 
Frederick  C.  Sherman,  USN ; sub- 
mariner in  World  War  I;  has  served 
continuously  with  naval  aviation  since 
1936;  skipper  of  the  Lexington  when 
she  was  so  badly  damaged  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  the  Coral  Sea  that  she  had  to 
be  sunk;  commander  of  carrier  forces 
from  South  Pacific  to  Tokyo,  including 
group  which  wiped  out  15,000  Japa- 
nese troops  in  convoy  at  Ormoc  Bay, 
Leyte;  commander  of  First  Carrier 
Task  Force,  Pacific  Fleet,  prior  to 
present  assignment. 

Eighth  Fleet  — Will  normally  oper- 
ate in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Carib- 
bean, based  on  home  ports;  will. 


comprise  a strong  force  of  aircraft 
carriers  and  supporting  ships.  Com- 
mander, under  CincLant,  Admiral 
Marc  A.  Mitscher,  USN,  airman  since 
1915,  pilot  of  the  NC-4  on  the  first 
Navy  transatlantic  flight,  skipper  of 
the  Hornet  at  time  of  Doolittle  raid 
on  Tokyo  and  during  Battle  of  Mid- 
way; air  commander,  Noumea  and 
Solomons;  commander  of  a fast  car- 
rier task  force,  and  later  the  famous 
“Task  Force  58”,  which  played  a 
major  part  in  winning  the  battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea ; maintained  sea 
and  air  control  from  the  Marianas 
to  Japan,  inflicting  great  damage  on 
the  enemy;  DCNO  (Air)  from  10  July 
1945  until  assumed  present  command. 

Tenth  Fleet  — Will  operate  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Caribbean;  will  be 
composed  of  cruisers  and  destroyers 


and  such  other  ships  as  may  be  as- 
signed. Commander,  under  CincLant, 
Vice  Admiral  Bernhard  H.  Bieri,  usn, 
former  skipper  of  uss  Chicago;  staff 
duties,  CincLant  and  Cominch;  DCNO 
(administration  and  service)  from  10 
Oct  1945  until  assumes  Tenth  Fleet 
command  1 Mar  1946. 

Twelfth  Fleet — Includes  U.  S.  Na- 
val Forces  Germany,  Northwest  Af- 
rica, and  Azores.  Commander,  under 
CNO,  Admiral  Henry  K.  Hewitt,  usn, 
former  commander  of  Amphibious 
Force,  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  Eighth 
Fleet,  which  included  all  U.  S.  Naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean ; com- 
manded U.  S.  Naval  forces  covering 
invasions  of  Casablanca,  Sicily  and 
Salerno,  and  all  naval  activities  in 
connection  with  the  invasion  of  south- 
ern France. 


FLEET  COMMANDERS  IN  POSTWAR  NAVAL  FORCES 


THIRD:  Kingman  FOURTH:  McMorris 


SEVENTH:  Coolte 

*€8*UAPY 1946 
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FIFTH:  F.  C.  Sherman 


EIGHTH:  Mitscher 


TENTH:  Bieri 


CINCPAC:  Towers  CINCLANT:  Ingram  TWELFTH:  Hewitt 
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Headquarters  and  composition  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  (reserve)  fleets 
were  to  be  determined  later. 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  F.  Kingman, 
USN,  former  commander  of  uss  Ne- 
vada, BatI)iv2,  Panama  Sea  Frontier, 
Southeast  Pacific,  and  BatDiv9,  re- 
lieved Admiral  William  F.  Halsey, 
Jr.,  USN  (Ret),  as  Com3dFlt. 

CNO  Staff 

Biographical  highlights  on  mem- 
bers of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz’s  CNO 
staff  and  brief  summaries  of  their 
functions: 

VCNO  — Admiral  DeWitt  Clinton 
Ramsey,  USN ; has  served  with  naval 
aviation  since  he  was  designated  Naval 
Aviator  No.  45  on  31  May  1917;  head 
of  the  Plans  Division  and  later  As- 
sistant Chief  of  BuAer  during  the 
critical  planning  months  immediately 
before  and  after  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor;  commander  of  the 
Saratoga  during  initial  air  attacks 
supporting  Guadalcanal  and  Tulagi 
invasions,  and  later  of  a carrier  task 
force;  Chief,  BuAer,  6 Aug  1943  to 
1 June  1945;  chief  of  staff  to  Admiral 
Raymond  A.  Spruance,  Com5thFlt; 
Deputy  CincPac  from  November  1945 
until  assumed  present  post.  Duties'. 
To  act  as  executive  assistant  to  CNO, 
carry  out  his  policies  and  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  DCNOs. 

DCNO  (Personnel) — Vice  Admiral 
Louis  E.  Denfeld,  usn;  former  com- 
mander of  submarines  and  destroyer 
divisions;  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  between  2 
Jan  1942  and  March  1945 ; commander 
of  BatDiv9  from  March  to  September 
1945  in  support  of  Okinawa  landings 
and  in  shore  bombardments  of  Hok- 
kaido and  Honshu;  Chief  of  BuPers 
and  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  for  a 
four-year  term  beginning  15  Sept 
1945.  Duties : Supervision  of  demo- 
bilization and  building  up  an  efficient 
postwar  Navy. 

DCNO  (Administration) — Vice  Ad- 
miral Richard  L.  Conolly,  USN;  de- 
stroyer squadron  commander  early  in 
World  War  II;  Commander,  Landing 
Craft  and  Bases,  Northwest  African 
Waters,  during  Sicilian  and  Italian 
invasions;  commander  of  various  am- 
phibious units  at  Kwajalein,  Roi, 
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Namur,  Guam,  Leyte  and  Lingayen 
Gulf;  in  command  of  landing  occupa- 
tion troops  on  Hokkaido;  DCNO 
(Operations)  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1945,  then  assigned  duty  as 
DCNO  (Administration).  Duties:  Su- 
pervision of  intelligence,  communica- 
tions, Pacific  island  governments,  and 
missions  to  Latin- American  nations. 

DCNO  (Operations)  — Vice  Ad- 
miral Forrest  P.  Sherman,  usn;  has 
served  continuously  with  naval  avia- 
tion since  designation  as  a naval  avia- 
tor in  1922;  duty  in  War  Plans  Divi- 
sion, office  of  CNO,  from  February 
1940  until  February  1942;  skipper  of 
the  Wasp  and  was  wounded  when  she 
was  sunk  off  the  Solomons  15  Sept 
1942;  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to  Com- 
AirPac,  from  October  1942  until  No- 
vember 1943;  deputy  chief  of  staff  to 
CincPac  from  10  Nov  1943  to  2 Sept 
1945,  representing  Navy  at  initial  con- 
ferences with  the  Japanese  at  Manila 
in  Aug  1945,  and  was  aboard  uss 
Missouri  when  formal  surrender  was 
signed;  ComCarDivl,  October  to  De- 
cember 1945,  before  assuming  present 
post.  Duties:  Supervision  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  employment  of  the  fleets 
and  operating  forces;  supervision  of 
sections  on  planning,  combat  intelli- 
gence, fleet  operations,  combat  readi- 
ness, and  politico-military  affairs. 

DCNO  (Logistics)  — Vice  Admiral 
William  S.  Farber,  usn;  gunnery  offi- 
cer in  World  War  I,  skipper  of  uss 
Reuben  James  during  the  Second 
Nicaraugan  Campaign,  commanding 
officer  of  uss  Louisville,  commander  of 
DesRon41,  head  of  Fleet  Maintenance 
Division  in  CNO,  Assistant  CNO  for 
maintenance,  Assistant  CNO  for  ma- 
terial and  Sub-Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions until  reorganization  of  Navy,  29 
Sept  1945,  changed  his  title  to  DCNO 
(Logistics).  Duties:  Major  items  at 
present  are  return  of  service  personnel 
to  the  United  States,  laying  up  of 
ships  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
postwar  Navy,  and  disposal  of  surplus 
property.  Normal  duties  are  to  de- 
termine and  meet  the  operating  needs 
of  the  fleet. 

DCNO  (Air)  —Vice  Admiral  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  usn  ; has  served  continu- 
ously with  naval  aviation  since  desig- 
nation as  Naval  Aviator  No.  2896  in 
1920;  director  of  aviation  training, 
BuAer,  from  December  1941  to  April 


1943;  ComCarDivs2,ll,  and  6,  and  a 
carrier  CTG;  organized  and  trained 
first  carrier-borne  night  fighter  teams 
at  sea;  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to 
ComAirPac;  ComFairSeattle;  ordered 
to  present  post  in  December  1945. 
Duties:  Supervise  aviation  training 

and  building  programs;  advise  CNO 
on  all  air  matters. 

DCNO  (Special  Weapons)  — Vice 
Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn; 
served  with  naval  landing  force  at 
Vera  Cruz  in  1914,  and  was  connected 
with  gun  design,  manufacture,  opera- 
tions and  fire  control,  ashore  and 
afloat,  through  all  the  peacetime 
years;  named  coordinator  of  all  anti- 
aircraft defense  phases  of  naval  ord- 
nance in  1940;  Chief,  BuOrd,  February 

1941  to  December  1943;  Commander, 
Group  1,  Amphibious  Force,  Pacific 
Fleet,  from  February  1944  to  summer 
of  1945,  in  invasions  of  Peleliu,  An- 
gaur  and  Ulithi,  and  pre-invasion  as- 
saults on  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa  Gunto, 
Nansei  Shoto,  including  capture  of 
Japanese  islands  of  Kerama  Retto; 
ComCruPac  and  ComDesPac,  from 
July  1945  until  returned  to  Washing- 
ton for  present  duty  in  November 
1945.  Duties:  To  coordinate  within 
the  Navy  Department  all  matters  re- 
lating to  research,  development  and 
testing  in  atomic  energy,  guided  mis- 
siles and  all  new  and  related  devices, 
and  to  represent  the  Navy  in  such 
matters  in  coordination  with  the  Army 
and  other  organizations. 

Naval  Inspector  General  — Vice 
Admiral  Charles  A.  Lockwood,  usn; 
a submariner  since  1914;  chief  of  staff 
and  aide  to  Commander,  Submarine 
Force,  U.  S.  Fleet,  1939-41 ; ComSub- 
SoWesPac,  May  1942  to  5 Oct  1943, 
when  he  was  designated  ComSubPac; 
aboard  uss  Missouri  when  Japanese 
signed  formal  surrender;  detached 
from  sea  duty  for  present  assignment 
17  Dec  1945.  Duties:  To  carry  out 
such  inspections,  investigations  and 
inquiries  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
CNO,  covering  anything  pertaining  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  ashore  and 
afloat. 

General  Planning  Group  (at-  i 

tached  to  the  office  of  VCNO) — Rear 
Admiral  Edmund  W.  Burrough,  usn;  . 
former  submarine  commander,  and 
gunnery  officer,  navigator,  and  exec  . 
aboard  battleships;  engineer  officer  on 
staff  of  Cincus;  duty  in  War  Plans 
Division,  CNO,  February  1940  to 
April  1942;  commander  of  USS  Cleve - j 
land  with  action  at  landings  in  French 
Morocco  and  in  the  Solomons,  15  June 

1942  to  19  June  1943;  staff  duties, 
Washington,  including  direction  of 
Postwar  Planning  Division,  CNO,  As- 
sistant CNO  ( Logistics- Plans) , and 
director  of  the  Joint  War  Plans  Com- 
mittee, participating  in  conferences  of 
the  United  Nations  military  staffs  at 
Cairo,  Quebec,  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 
Duties:  To  act,  primarily,  as  a co- 
ordinating and  expediting  agency,  in 
close  contact  with  planning  officers  of 
all  DCNOs  and  of  other  offices  and 
bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department  and 
Marine  Corps, 

ALL  HANDS 
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COMBAT-EXPERIENCED  pilots  such  as  the**  . . Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

p.iots  such  as  these  patrol  plane  veterans  will  maintain  their  flying  skill  in  the  Reserves. 

POSTWAR  AIR  RESERVE 

New  Program  Provides  Trained  Standby  Air  Force 
Ready  to  Back  Up  Regulars  Should  War  Threaten 


THE  NAVY  does  not  want  to  let  its 
hot  pilots  cool  off.  For  this  rea- 
son,  a two-phase  program  is  under 
way: 

• Between  now  and  1 July,  reserve 
aviators  on  inactive  duty  may  report 
to  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  stations 
nearest  their  homes  (see  accompanying 
map)  to  fly  at  least  two  hours  roilot 
time  a month. 

• Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
Naval  Air  Reserve  program  to  get 
under  way  in  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning 1 July.  It  will  provide  100 
hours  flying  time  annually  for  pilots 
m the  Ready  Reserve  and  50  hours  a 
year  for  Standby  Reserve  aviators. 

The  interim  and  long-range  pro- 
grams will  help  keep  the  naval  air  arm 
prepared  for  any  national  emergency. 
They  will  enable  pilots  who  have  re- 
turned  to  civilian  life  to  fly  the  air- 
craft  currently  in  use  in  the  fleet— at 
Navy  pay,  in  the  case  of  Ready  Re- 
serve personnel— instead  of  flying  at 
their  own  expense  in  one-lungers  when 
the  old  urge  “to  aviate”  may  strike 

. Flying  days  also  will  continue  for 
urcrewmen,  and  ground  personnel  will 


be  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  in  postwar  naval  avia- 
tion. 

a firmer  ^eac^  Reserve  will  provide 
b,100  Navy  and  Marine  aviators,  2 800 
ground  officers  and  18,800  enlisted 
-Navy  and  Marine  personnel  to  comple- 
ment  ships  now  being  laid  up,  or  to 


RESERVE  CV  GROUP 

Air  Reserve  groups,  squadrons 
and  units  will  be  patterned  after 
those  of  the  regular  Navy’s  post- 
war organization.  A typical  CV 
group  will  include: 

•Fighter,  bomber  and  torpedo 
bomber  squadrons. 

© Approximately  125  officers,  in- 
cluding aviators  and  non-flyino- 
personnel. 

® Approximately  65  enlisted  bil- 
lets in  aviation  ratings. 

The  CO  of  such  a group  will  be 
a commander,  and  lieutenant  com- 
™ailders  will  be  squadron  leaders. 
CVE  and  CVL  groups  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  organizations. 
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supplement  squadrons  for  the  active 
and  reserve  fleets.  Reserve  Marine 
squadrons  will  be  organized  separately 
m order  to  complement  carriers  as- 
signed to  the  Marines  and  to  train  for 
operation  with  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

The  Ready  Reserve  will  be  organ- 
ized into  groups,  squadrons  and  units, 
and  maintained  on  a 30-day  fleet 
readiness  basis.  Young  pilots  with 
the  most  recent  fleet  experience  will 
particularly  be  encouraged  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program. 

The  Standby  Reserve  will  provide 
personnel  for  training,  technical,  and 
administrative  billets.  It  will  be  a 
semitrained  reserve  constituting  a 
sound  potential  to  naval  combat 
strength. 

. ^he  latest  types  of  naval  planes, 
including  fighters,  bombers,  patrol 
planes,  trainers  and  utility  planes  will 
be  used  (see  accompanying  list  of 
aircraft  types) . Modern  training  aids, 
equipment,  and  devices  have  been  re- 
served from  wartime  materiel  with 
the  aid  of  the  Office  of  Special  De- 
vices, and  are  being  assigned  to  the 
yaiious  NAR  stations.  These  include 
Link  trainers,  radar  equipment,  na- 
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AIR  RESERVE  WILL  REQUIRE  MANY  TYPES  OF  SKILL 


Here’s  the  word  on  what  to  do  if 
the  Air  Reserve  program  interests 
you: 

• If  you  are  a Navy  or  Marine  pilot  on 
inactive  duty:  Consult  the  CO  of  the 
nearest  Naval  Air  Reserve  station 
(see  map)  to  fly  at  least  two  hours 
a month  (possibly  more  after  Feb- 
ruary) under  interim  program  end- 
ing 1 July;  keep  in  touch  with  sta- 
tion for  information  on  start  of  long- 
range  program  in  latter  half  of  this 
year,  providing  100  hours  flying  time 
annually,  including  two  weeks  cruise 
aboard  a CV,  for  Ready  Reserve;  up 
to  50  hours  flying  a year  for  Stand- 
by Reserve. 

• If  you  are  a nonflying  Navy  or  Marine 
air  officer:  Keep  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  Air  Reserve  station  for  in- 
formation on  the  start  of  the  Air 
Reserve  program  after  1 July.  You 


can  attend  48  drills  a year  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  summer  cruise  as  a 
member  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  or 
attend  such  drills  as  you  can  as  a 
member  of  the  Standby  Reserve. 

• If  you  are  an  enlisted  Marine  or  Navy 
man  who  has  been  on  aviation  duty:  Sign 

up  for  Navy  V-6  or  usmcr  to  retain 
reserve  status  upon  return  to  civil- 
ian life,  keep  in  touch  with  nearest 
air  station  for  information  on  the 
start  of  the  Air  Reserve  program 
after  1 July.  You  will  have  an  op- 
portunity in  the  Ready  Reserve  for 
further  instruction  in  your  specialty 
at  48  drill  periods  a year,  and  to 
take  summer  cruises.  You  will  keep 
your  rate  and  stay  eligible  for  ad- 
vancement and  longevity.  In  the 
Standby  Reserve,  you  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  attend  any  drill  periods, 
but  will  be  encouraged  to  attend  as 
many  as  possible. 


• If  you  wish  to  return  to  active  duty: 

There  may  be  as  many  as  990  officer 
billets  open  for  aviators  and  ground 
officers  who  wish  to  return  to  active 
duty  to  assist  in  operating  the  sta- 
tions and  facilities  assigned  to  Air 
Reserve  training.  Up  to  9,800  sta- 
tion complement  billets  will  be  open 
for  enlisted  personnel  who  have  been 
on  aviation  duty.  Consult  the  CO 
of  the  nearest  Air  Reserve  station. 

• If  you  arc  a civilian:  Consult  near- 
est Navy  or  Marine  recruiting  office 
or  Office  of  Officer  Procurement  for 
information  on  opportunities  in  the 
Air  Reserve  program  beginning  aft- 
er 1 July. 

All  personnel  whose  homes  are  too 
distant  from  an  NAR  station  for 
convenient  travel  to  such  a station 
may  obtain  information  by  writing 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training,  NAS  Glenview,  111. 


vigational  gear,  and  training  aids  re- 
lated to  other  instruments  developed 
in  wartime. 

All  Ready  Reservists  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  two  weeks  training 
duty  at  sea  each  year.  These  cruises 
will  take  place  during  the  summer 
vacation  period.  Four  CVs  will  be 
used  for  this  training.  Some  Stand- 
by Reservists  will  also  be  eligible  for 
the  summer  cruises,  if  they  attend 
enough  drill  periods  during  the  other 
months  of  the  year. 

The  Ready  Reserve  will  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  fleet  proficiency  in 
gunnery,  bombing,  combat  and  forma- 
tion tactics,  instrument  flying  and 
navigation,  including  use  of  radar, 
carrier  landings,  communications  and 
night  operations.  This  training  will  be 
accomplished  by  syllabus  flying;  ad- 
ditional flying  will  be  encouraged 
where  possible. 

To  receive  this  training,  pilots  will 


fly  approximately  eight  hours  a 
month  during  four  drill  periods,  in 
addition  to  the  training  received  dur- 
ing the  summer  cruise.  Nonflying 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  will  at- 
tend 48  drill  periods  a year. 

All  personnel  in  the  Ready  Reserve 
will  receive  pay  for  attending  the  re- 
quired drill  periods  and  for  the  two- 
weeks  summer  training  duty.  Pay  for 
attendance  at  a drill  period  amounts 
to  one-thirtieth  of  monthly  base  pay. 
Flight  pay  will  be  granted  pilots  and 
aircrewmen. 

Personnel  of  the  Standby  Reserve, 
however,  will  not  be  paid,  except  for 
those  who  qualify  for  the  summer 
cruise,  who  will  be  paid  during  that 
two-week  period.  Pay  will  not  be 
granted  pilots  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  fly  prior  to  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Air  Reserve  program  in 
July.  Although  two  hours  a month 
of  flying  have  been  authorized  for  pil- 


ots on  inactive  duty  under  the  interim 
program  for  January  and  February, 
this  may  be  increased  in  March,  April, 
May  and  June. 

The  interim  program — that  of  mak-  i 
ing  flying  available  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  30 
June — has  been  approved  by  Congress, 
which  authorized  an  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  cover  the  cost  of  this  comparative-  i 
ly  limited  amount  of  refresher  train- 
ing. 

The  long-range  program,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  delayed  until  the 
start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  1 July,  at 
which  time  Congress  will  have  had 
opportunity  to  act  upon  appropria- 
tions covering  the  pay  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  the  cost  of  gasoline,  oil 
and  maintenance  for  syllabus  flying  as 
contemplated  for  the  Ready  and 
Standby  Reserves. 

Thus  far,  15  air  stations  have  been 


RESERVE  PLAN  INCLUDES  MANY  NONPILOT  BILLETS 

Pilots  will  not  be  the  only  person- 
nel offered  an  opportunity  for 
refresher  training  and  experience 
under  the  Air  Reserve  program.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  openings  for: 

• Ground  officers  for  personnel, 
communications,  electronics,  supply, 
medical,  ordnance,  and  ACI  duty. 

• Enlisted  aircrewmen. 

• Aviation  ratings  including  mach- 
inist’s mates,  electrician’s  mates, 
radio  technicians  (electronic  techni- 
cian’s mates) , ordnance  men,  para- 
chute riggers,  photographer’s  mates, 
radiomen,  yeomen,  and  pharmacist’s 
mates. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

THERE'S  A PLACE  in  the  Air  Re- 
serve tor  skilled  enlisted  men  such  as 
this  veteran  aerial  gunner  (left). 
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assigned  entirely  to  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Air  Reserve  Training  for  carry- 
ing out  the  program.  They  are  NAS 
New  Orleans,  La.;  NAS  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  NAS  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  NAS 
Squantum,  Mass.;  NAS  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  NAS  Willow  Grove,  Pa.;  NAS 
Atlanta,  Ga. ; NAS  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
NAS  Dallas,  Tex.;  NAS  Livermore, 
Calif.;  NAAS  Los  Alamitos,  Calif.; 
NAS  Grosse  lie,  Mich.;  NAS  Olathe, 
Kans.;  NAS  Glenview,  111.,  and  NAF 
'Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  addition,  seven  stations,  assigned 
missions  for  the  regular  Navy,  will 
■offer  air  reserve  training.  They  are 
at  Anacostia,  D.  C.;  Norfolk,  Jack- 
sonville, Miami,  Seattle,  San  Diego, 
and  Hutchinson. 

While  use  of  these  stations  was 
authorized  as  of  1 January,  the  urg- 
ency of  other  missions  to  which  some 
iof  these  stations  have  been  assigned 
may  delay  the  start  of  the  interim 
program  in  some  cases. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  duty  at  these  22  stations  will 
be  reserve  personnel.  Some  990  offi- 
cers, 9,800  enlisted  men  and  1,180 
civil  service  personnel  will  be  needed 
do  complement  these  stations. 

Either  the  CO  or  the  exec  of  each 
■of  these  stations  will  be  a reservist. 
The  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Reserve 
Training  (CNAResTra)  will  be  a 
regular  Navy  officer.  His  chief  of 
.■staff  will  be  a reservist. 

At  the  same  time,  all  the  new 
techniques,  equipment  and  methods 
■developed  by  the  regular  Navy  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  reserve  immediately. 
■CNAResTra  is  one  of  the  four  func- 
tional commands  under  CNATra, 
:and  will  be  assisted  in  inactive  reserve 
.ground  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
training  by  CNATechTra.  For  oper- 
ational purposes,  the  COs  of  air  sta- 
tions will  be  responsible  for  training. 

The  Standby  Reserve,  to  be  organ- 
ized into  units  for  instruction,  will 
■consist  of  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel who  cannot  attend  the  drills  or 
■otherwise  qualify  for  the  training  to 
■be  given  the  Ready  Reserve.  Presum- 


ably, such  personnel  will  be  in  the 
older  age  brackets  and  include  those 
whose  civilian  pursuits  would  prevent 
their  participation  in  the  more  inten- 
sive program.  However,  they  will  be 
encouraged  to  attend  such  drills  as 
they  can  on  a voluntary  basis. 

Because  the  objective  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  is  to  maintain  personnel  in  a 
highly  trained  status  to  permit  rapid 
activation  of  combat  vessels,  the  pilot 
training  program  must  concentrate  on 
young  aviators  with  a greater  ex- 
pectancy or  potential  for  combat  ser- 
vice. Some  more  experienced  avia- 
tors will  be  needed  as  air  group  and 
squadron  commanders,  but  the  younger 
men  will  comprise  the  greater  part. 

Nonflying  billets  will  be  filled  by 
specialists  in  their  particular  fields. 
The  enlisted  complement  of  Ready 
Reserve  squadrons  will  at  first  also 
come  from  war  veterans. 


However,  applications  for  the  Naval 
Aviation  Reserve  may  be  made  by  any 
civilian  through  the  nearest  Navy  re- 
cruiting office  once  the  program  is 
under  way,  and  aviator  recruits  for 
the  Ready  Reserve  are  expected  to 
flow  annually  from  the  aviation  cadet 
program  upon  completion  of  their 
service  in  the  fleet. 

The  Air  Reserve  Section  of  Avia- 
tion Plans  in  DCNO  (Air)  estimates 
that  enough  aviator  recruits  will  be 
provided  by  young  reservists  revert- 
ing to  inactive  duty  after  fleet  service 
to  limit  to  not  more  than  four  years 
the  period  of  refresher  training  in 
the  Ready  Reserve  which  any  given 
pilot  will  receive.  Officers  and  men 
who  do  not  continue  in  the  Ready  Re- 
serve will  automatically  become  a 
part  of  the  Standby  Reserve  and  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  their  affili- 
ations. 
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LATEST  PLANES  TO  BE  USED  IN  REFRESHER  FLYING 


Late  model  Navy  planes  will  be 
used  in  the  Air  Reserve  program’s 
flight  refresher  training  and  sylla- 
bus flying.  Models  now  scheduled  to 
be  used  are: 

F6F-5,  F4U-1D,  TBM-3E,  SB2C, 
SBW-4E,  SC,  PB4Y-2,  PV-2,  PBM-5, 
PBY-5A,  PBY-6A,  SNB,  JRB,  SNJ, 
J2F-6. 

In  addition,  all  new  models  which 
come  into  general  use  in  the  regular 
Navy  will  be  made  available  to  the 
reserve,  assuring  that  pilots  and 
crews  of  the  Ready  Reserve  will  be 
kept  abreast  of  all  the  latest  devel- 
opments in  naval  aviation. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

RESERVES  will  use  late  model  com- 
bat planes  like  this  Hellcat  (right) 
heading  towards  carrier  take-off. 
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STRONG  & SILENT 

Submarines  Credited  With  Two-thirds  of  Jap 
Shipping  Losses  and  Third  of  Naval  Losses 


Make  ready  all  tubes! 

Up  periscope! 

Stand  by  forward! 

Fire  one  . . . 

"THE  SILENT  Service,”  shrouded 
I in  secrecy  until  Japan’s  capitula- 
tion, is  quiet  no  longer.  Stories  of 
U.  S.  submarine  attacks  are  finally 
being  told,  and  few  in  naval  history 
surpass  them  in  action,  daring,  sus- 
pense or  success.  Fleet  Admiral  Ern- 
est J.  King  points  specifically  to  the 
submarine  record  in  his  “Final  Official 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  War.” 
“Our  submarines  are  credited  with 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  tonnage 
of  Japanese  merchant  marine  losses, 
or  a greater  part  than  all  other  forces, 
surface  and  air,  Army  and  Navy  com- 
bined. Of  the  total  Jap  naval  vessels 
sunk,  our  submarines  are  credited 
with  almost  one-third.” 

Latest  records  tabulated  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Intelligence  show  that 
submarines  with  lethal  aggressiveness 
sank  91  combatant  units  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  and  destroyed  about  5,000,- 
000  tons  of  enemy  shipping.  This  fig- 
ure is  based  on  ships  of  1,000  tons  and 


larger  and  does  not  include  the  many 
smaller  craft  sunk. 

But,  coupled  with  these  amazing  of- 
fensive records,  annals  of  the  war 
show  many  other  accomplishments  of 
the  versatile  submarine  force: 

• Submarines  scouted  enemy-held 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Japanese 
home  waters,  sometimes  putting  land- 
ing parties  ashore  to  obtain  pre-inva- 
sion information  for  Allied  forces. 
Airmen  and  assault  forces  were 
briefed  on  beachhead  data  using  peri- 
scope pictures  and  information  gath- 
ered by  observation  submarines. 

• They  supported  guerrillas  and 
Allied  fighters  who  remained  in  the 
Philippines  after  Corregidor  by  land- 
ing supplies,  equipment,  and  reinforce- 
ments up  to  the  time  the  Islands  were 
reoccupied. 

• They  aided  in  the  evacuation  of 
Corregidor  and  in  many  instances 
picked  up  personnel  stranded  in  en- 
circled outposts. 

• They  rescued  504  U.  S.  and  Al- 
lied fliers  who  had  been  shot  down  or 
forced  into  the  water. 

• They  aided  our  Pacific  anti- 
submarine war  by  tracking  down  Jap- 


FLAGS  FLYING,  Tinosa  is  back  at  Pearl  after  weeks  of  prowling  in  Inland  Sea 
of  Japan  where  she  and  eight  other  U.  S.  submarines  sank  46  enemy  vessels. 


WAR  PATROLS  over, 


submarines  retui 


anese  subs  in  their  home  waters.  The 
uss  Batfish  sank  three  enemy  sub- 
marines in  two  days. 

• They  fought  a long  and  harass- 
ing action  delaying  the  Jap  time- 
table at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  | 
Forces  at  that  time  consisted  of  a few  j! 
fleet  type  submarines  supplemented  by 
the  outdated  S-boats.  Fleet  Admira'l 
King  said,  “During  the  early  part  of  i 
1942  while  our  surface  forces  were 
still  weakened  by  the  Japanese  initial 
attack  of  7 Dec  1941,  submarines  were 
virtually  the  only  United  States  naval 
forces  that  could  be  risked  in  offen- 
sive operations.” 

Our  submarine  losses  during  the 
war  from  all  causes  number  52,  but 
the  Germans  lost  782  and  the  Japa- 
nese 125.  At  the  conclusion  we  had 
235  boats  in  commission,  more  than 
twice  the  number  in  service  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Pick  of  the  Navy 

Crews  for  these  newly  commissioned 
submarines  had  to  be  formed  about 
the  small  nucleus  of  experienced  sub- 
mariners. The  great  submarine  base 
at  New  London,  Conn.,  trained  more 
than  2,000  officers  and  22,000  enlisted  I 
men — among  the  mental  and  physical 
pick  of  the  Navy — to  fill  the  many 
new  billets.  All  candidates  volunteer  ■ 
for  submarine  duty,  and  from  these  4 
volunteers  the  best  are  graduated  into 
the  submarine  force.  Submariners  I : 
make  up  less  than  1 per  cent  of  total  | ti 
naval  personnel.  Although  duty  if  to 
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riners  don’t  draw  the  line  at  three  a 
day,  for  the  icebox  is  never  locked. 

Tales  of  daring  on  war  patrols  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  the  subma- 
rine crews  are  legion.  Many  books 
have  been  written  of  the  exploits  of 
individual  ships  and  material  for 
many  more  is  found  in  the  patrol  re- 
ports of  our  fighting  submarines. 

The  uss  Barb,  whose  commanding 
officer,  Comdr.  Eugene  Fluckey,  won 
the  Medal  of  Honor  in  recognition  of 
his  great  leadership,  added  to  its  ac- 
complishments the  sinking  of  a freight 
train.  The  Barb  sent  a landing  party 
ashore  on  one  of  the  northermost 
Japanese  islands.  Under  the  direction 
of  Lt.  William  M.  Walker  they  rowed 
to  the  beach  at  night  in  one  of  the 
ship’s  rubber  boats.  After  many  anx- 
ious moments,  a demolition  charge 
was  fastened  on  a railroad  bridge  and 
the  explosion  shortly  thereafter  blew 
up  the  bridge  and  a train  passing 
over  it.  The  party  returned  to  the 
Barb  without  being  apprehended. 

The  uss  Harder,  commanded  by 
Comdr.  Samuel  D.  Dealey,  was  lost  on 
patrol  in  the  Philippine  area,  but  not 
until  her  patrols  had  accounted  for 
many  thousands  of  tons  in  enemy 
shipping.  And  the  Harder  didn’t  al- 
ways run  from  the  escorts.  Her  rec- 
ord shows  several  victories  over  the 
submariners’  arch-enemy,  Jap  destroy- 
ers. Comdr.  Dealey  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor  posthumously. 

Boldly  penetrating  the  screen  of  a 
heavily  guarded  convoy,  the  USS 
Parche  packed  as  much  thrilling  ac- 


tion into  one  46-minute  night  torpedo 
surface  action  as  most  ships  do  in 
their  lifetime.  Text  of  the  citation  ac- 
companying Comdr.  Lawson  R.  Ram- 
age’s  Medal  of  Honor  vividly  recounts 
the  attack. 

“Comdr.  Ramage  launched  a peri- 
lous surface  attack  by  delivering  a 
crippling  stern  shot  into  a freighter 
and  quickly  following  up  with  a series 
of  bow  and  stern  torpedoes  to  sink  the 
leading  tanker  and  damage  the  second 
one.  Exposed  by  the  light  of  the  burst- 
ing flares  and  bravely  defiant  of  ter- 
rific shellfire  passing  close  overhead, 
he  struck  again,  sinking  a transport 
by  two  forward  reloads.  In  the  mount- 
ing fury  of  fire  from  the  damaged 
and  sinking  tanker,  he  calmly  ordered 
his  men  helow,  remaining  on  the 
bridge  to  fight  it  out  with  an  enemy 
now  disorganized  and  confused. 

“Swift  to  act  as  a fast  transport 
closed  in  to  ram,  Comdr.  Ramage  dar- 
ingly swung  the  stern  of  the  speeding 
submarine  as  she  crossed  the  bow  of 
the  onrushing  ship,  clearing  by  less 
than  50  feet,  but  placing  his  subma- 
rine in  the  deadly  crossfire  from  escorts 
on  all  sides  and  with  the  transport 
dead  ahead.  Undaunted,  he  sent  three 
smashing  down-the-throat  bow  shots 
to  stop  the  target,  then  scored  a kill- 
ing hit  as  a climax  to  46  minutes  of 
violent  action  with  the  submarine  and 
her  valiant  fighting  company  retiring 
victorious  and  unscathed.” 

More  submarines  were  awarded 
Presidential  Unit  Citations  than  any 
other  type  of  ship  and  the  underseas 


. # Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

give  their  crews  well-deserved  rest. 

aboard  is  not  easy,  it  is  filled  with  ex- 
citement and  interest,  and  few  desire 
transfer  after  winning  their  dolphins. 

Colorful  ceremonies  and  informal 
life  aboard  mark  the  men  of  the  sub- 
marines. 

A broom  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a 
boat  returning  from  combat  signifies 
all  ships  met  were  neatly  taken  care 
of.  And  a man  pitched  over  the  side  is 
proof  of  either  qualification  in  sub- 
marines or  advancement  in  rank  or 
rate. 

No  formality  is  shown  in  the  cloth- 
ing worn  on  war  patrol.  Submariners 
have  lucky  shirts  or  lucky  caps. 
Taken  out  of  hiding  the  minute  an 
attack  is  rumored,  eyeshades,  baseball 
caps,  civilian  felts  and  cloth  caps, 
white  sailor  hats  and  varied  versions 
of  stocking  caps,  appear. 

Collections  of  phonograph  records, 
16-mm.  movies,  the  GI  radio,  and  the 
inevitable  pack  of  cards  add  to  the 
crew’s  diversion  aboard  ship. 

Each  submarine  has  its  own  “boast- 
ing bunting.”  Usually  designed  by 
some  well-known  artist  or  cartoonist, 
the  emblem  is  a fighting  caricature  of 
the  ship.  Returning  to  port  after  a 
successful  patrol,  the  bunting  is  often 
surrounded  by  smaller  symbols  repre- 
senting enemy  units  sunk. 

Submariners  are  particular  about 
their  food.  Next  to  torpedoes  the  most 
important  cargo  is  carried  in  the  re- 
frigerators, cold  boxes,  and  dry  store 
rooms.  Meals  are  liberal  and  subma- 


DEADLY  TIN  FISH  were  supplied  to  submarines  by  tenders  in  forward  areas. 
Submarines  are  given  large  share  of  credit  in  wiping  out  Jap  maritime  force. 
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SEA  RESCUE  of  airmen  was  one  of  the  submarines'  big  jobs.  Here  a PBY 
crewman  is  being  pulled  to  safety  aboard  a submarine  off  coast  of  Japan. 


craft  won  one-fourth  of  the  PUC’s 
awarded  in  the  Navy.  Twenty-nine 
received  the  honor  and  25  were  award- 
ed Navy  Unit  Commendations. 

They  Earned  Glory 

The  honor  roll  of  submarines  fol- 
lows: 

Presidential  Unit  Citations  — Archer- 
fish, Barb,  Bowfin,  Cavalla,  Flasher, 
Greenling,  Guard  fish  (2),  Gudgeon, 
Haddock,  Harder,  Jack,  Nautilus, 
Parche,  Pintado,  Queenfish,  Rasher, 
Redfish,  Sailfish,  Salmon,  Sandlance, 
Seahorse,  Sealion,  Silversides,  Spade- 
fish,  Tang,  Tirante,  Tinosa,  Trigger, 
Trout,  Wahoo. 

Navy  Unit  Commendations — Albacore, 
Berg  all,  Bone  fish,  Crevalle,  Dace,  Dar- 
ter, Grayback,  Growler,  Guitarro,  Gur- 
nard, Haddo,  Halibut,  Hammerhead, 
Hawkbill,  Lapon,  Permit,  Picuda, 
Plunger,  Puffer,  Raton,  Ray,  Seaiuolf, 
Swordfish,  Tautog,  Thresher. 

No  submarine  summary  could  be 
complete  without  a review  of  the 
heroic  action  of  Comdr.  Howard  Gil- 
more who  lost  his  life,  but  saved  his 
ship,  the  USS  Growler,  by  ordering  her 
down  after  he  had  been  wounded  in 
battle.  Now  epic  is  his,  “Take  her 
down!”  For  his  gallantry  Comdr.  Gil- 
more was  presented  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously. 

On  14  Apr  1945  the  USS  Tirante 
moved  in  to  sink  a large  Jap  ammuni- 
tion ship  and  two  other  vessels  an- 
chored in  the  heavily  guarded  harbor 
of  Quelpart  Island.  For  this  action 


Comdr.  George  L.  Street  III  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  USS  Sailfish,  formerly  the  ill- 
fated  Squalus,  in  “one  of  the  outstand- 
ing patrols  of  the  war,”  sank  a 22,- 
500-ton  carrier  in  a 10-hour  action 
which  began  with  a night  radar  at- 
tack in  heavy  seas.  Later  on  in  the 
same  patrol,  the  Sailfish  sank  two 
freighters  and  damaged  another. 

United  States  submarines  Dace  and 
Darter  tackled  an  entire  Japanese 
task  force  single-handed  the  night  of 
23  Oct  1944  during  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf.  Spotting  the  group  of  31 
ships  heading  in,  the  submarines  used 
a flanking  maneuver  and  slipped  in 
from  either  side,  letting  the  smaller 
escorts  go  through.  Darter  fired  first 
and  sank  a heavy  cruiser  and  stopped 
another.  Dace  scored  on  the  cruiser 
Maya,  believed  to  have  had  the  task 
force  commander  aboard.  Darter 
closed  in  on  the  cripple  to  administer 
the  coup-de-grace,  but  ran  aground, 
and  had  to  be  destroyed  after  her 
crew  was  safely  aboard  the  Dace. 

USS  Sealion  sank  the  battleship  ac- 
credited to  the  submarine  force.  Just 
after  midnight  of  21  Nov  1944,  the 
veteran  raider  picked  up  the  enemy 
formation  in  the  East  China  Sea,  40 
miles  north  of  Formosa.  “It  was  a 
submariner’s  dream,”  said  the  skipper, 
Comdr.  Eli  T.  Reich. 

Operating  on  the  surface,  the  Sea- 
lion was  well  within  range  of  the 
heavy  guns  of  the  two  battleships,  two 
heavy  cruisers  and  three  destroyers 
that  were  in  the  van  of  the  enemy 
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line.  Maneuvering  into  position,  the 
submarine  fired  all  the  tubes  she  could 
bring  to  bear.  The  crew  saw,  heard 
and  felt  three  hits  on  the  first  battle-  , 
ship  and  one  on  a second.  The  Sealion 
withdrew  to  reload  and  avoid  enemy 
counterattack.  Returning  to  the  scene, 
the  skipper  saw  the  30,000-ton  Kongo 
dead  in  the  water.  Sealion  closed 
again,  but  before  she  could  fire,  the 
men  felt  a terrific  explosion  dead 
ahead.  Sixty  seconds  later  Comdr. 
Reich  recorded:  “Battleship  sunk — 
sun  set!  Again  total  darkness.” 

Old  Lady’s  Triumphs 

The  grand  old  lady  of  the  subma- 
rine service,  USS  Nautilus,  was  suc- 
cessful on  all  of  her  14  patrol  runs. 
Despite  her  age — she  was  15  at  the 
end  of  the  war — and  size — 371  feet — 
the  Nautilus  attacked  and  sank  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  enemy  shipping 
and  also  performed  dangerous  special 
missions.  With  the  Narwhal,  a ship  of 
the  same  size,  she  acted  as  all-around 
scout  in  Jap-occupied  territories. 

Narwhal’s  activities  included  the  I 
rescue  of  a large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  escaped  from  Japanese 
soldiers.  The  group  included  men,  | 
women  and  children. 

A report  of  her  activities  said,  “The 
ladies  posed  somewhat  of  a prob- 
lem. Submariners  are  accustomed  to 
cramped  quarters,  but  it  was  too  i 
much  for  the  skipper  when  he  was  i 
slapped  in  the  face  by  some  damp 
‘dainties’  hanging  from  a makeshift 
clothesline.” 


EVERY  INCH  counts  aboard  submariit 
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The  U8S  Guitarro,  after  being  com- 
missioned at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  sailed 
down  the  Mississippi,  through  the 
Canal,  and  out  into  Pacific  action 
where  she  sank  15  ships  in  her  first 
10  months  of  operation. 

Battle  Surface! 

The  war  of  the  submarine  rising 
quickly  from  the  sea  to  give  gun  bat- 
tle to  smaller  enemy  ships  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Japanese  picket  boats.  Submarine  ar- 
mament was  continually  strengthened 
to  give  the  boats  more  power  for  the 
battle  surface  engagements. 

When  carrier  strikes  penetrated  far 
into  the  enemy  empire,  a new  job  for 
the  submarine  was  born.  The  “Subma- 
rine Lifeguard  League”  was  founded 
to  operate  near  aircraft  targets  and 
pick  up  downed  airmen.  The  “League” 
successfully  picked  up  504  U.  S.  and 
Allied  fliers  from  enemy  waters  and 
beaches  in  some  of  the  most  daring 
and  dangerous  operations  of  the  war. 

Just  before  the  Japanese  surrender 
when  submarine  targets  were  growing 
increasingly  scarce,  many  of  the 
Navy’s  operational  subs  were  engaged 
in  some  phase  of  rescue  duties  on  the 
bomber  paths  to  the  Jap  homeland  and 
empire  areas.  Frequently  under  fire, 
and  in  hazardous  waters,  the  subma- 
rines performing  “lifeguard”  duties 
became  an  integral  part  of  virtually 
every  major  air  strike. 

USS  Skate  was  the  first  submarine 
to  be  specifically  assigned  to  rescue 
aviators  shot  down  during  an  opera- 


fort to  provide  comfort  for  men. 
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ENOUGH  FOOD  for  weeks  is  needed  when  a submarine  puts  out  on  patrol. 
Men  tote  cartons  aboard  at  advanced  base.  Service  is  famed  for  good  food. 


tion.  She  operated  with  a task  force 
during  a strike  against  Wake  Island 
in  October  1943,  and  picked  up  six 
fliers  on  that  first  lifeguard  patrol. 

Cooperation  of  submarines  with 
Army  and  Navy  search  aircraft  was 
instrumental  in  the  rescue  of  many 
B-29  airmen  downed  after  raiding  the 
islands  of  Japan.  Pilots  had  great  con- 
fidence in  submarine  rescue  activities, 
and  the  “Lifeguard  League”  added  to 
the  morale  of  all  fighting  airmen. 

Probably  the  most  brilliantly  exe- 
cuted mass  rescue  was  effected  by  the 
USS  Tang  in  April  1944  while  partici- 
pating in  the  attack  on  the  powerful 
Japanese  stronghold  in  the  Caroline 
Islands.  In  two  days  the  Tang  picked 
up  22  Navy  fliers;  one  of  the  rescues 
was  made  while  the  sub’s  gunners 
were  neutralizing  a shore  gun  on  a 
nearby  reef. 

Overdue  and  'presumed  lost. 

Seldom  do  men  come  back  after  that 
announcement  has  been  made.  But 
with  the  fall  of  Japan,  personnel  from 
six  lost  submarines  were  freed  from 
prison  camps.  Men  rescued  were  from 
the  Perch,  Grenadier,  S-44,  Sculpin, 
Tullibee,  and  the  Tang. 

And  only  ruggedness  of  submarine 
and  crew  brought  the  Halibut  back 
after  her  last  patrol. 

Striking  an  enemy  convoy  protected 
by  air  and  surface  escort,  the  Halibut 
scored  a torpedo  hit  and  dived  to  pre- 
pare for  the  expected  depth  charging. 
And  it  came.  Escorts  scored  early 
bulls-eyes,  and  charges  exploded  in 


quick  succession  just  ahead  and  above 
the  Halibut’s  bow,  nearly  tearing  it  off. 
All  hell  broke.  The  explosion  forced 
the  submarine  down  an  extra  125  feet; 
hydraulic  power  was  impaired;  the 
forward  battery  was  damaged;  bulk- 
heads buckled;  air  bottles  ruptured; 
periscopes  were  damaged;  and  much 
of  the  other  gear  was  shaken  into  use- 
lessness. The  life  of  the  submarine 
hung  by  a thread.  Only  adroit  maneu- 
vering took  her  out  of  the  battle  area 
and  only  fast  work  by  the  crew  put 
her  in  shape  to  surface.  But  when 
they  did  come  to  the  top  four  hours 
later,  the  ship  made  full  power. 


BAGGED  276  VESSELS 

Aggressively  attacking  units  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Navy,  our  submariners 
accounted  for  91  heavy  ships  and  189 
minor  combatant  vessels  during  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  The  bag  in- 
cluded: 

1 Battleship 
4 Carriers 
4 Escort  Carriers 
3 Heavy  Cruisers 
9 Light  Cruisers 
43  Destroyers 
23  Submarines 

189  Minor  Combatant  Vessels 
276  Grand  Total 
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JOB  OUTLOOK  FOR  VETS 


of  workers  next  month.  Check  with 
the  local  USES  office  before  you  act.) 

The  service  man  who  expects  to  be 
discharged  this  month  or  next  month 
or  the  month  after  should  consider 
several  factors  and  take  certain  defi- 
nite steps. 

Foremost  in  importance  is  to  pre- 
pare yourself  before  you  get  out.  An- 
alyze your  own  qualifications,  decide 
what  you  want  to  do  and  what  you 
are  able  to  do.  See  your  educational 
services  officer  and  your  civil  read- 
justment information  officer.  Write  to 
the  USES  or  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration or  your  home  town  community 
job  committee,  if  there  is  one.  Find 
out  about  housing  and  what  the  job 
prospects  are  in  the  area  in  which  you 
wish  to  work  and  in  the  employment 
field  you  have  chosen.  Write  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.,  for  information  on 
the  cost  of  living  and  prices  in  specific 
labor  markets,  wage  rates  by  occupa- 
tions in  these  areas,  and  to  the  USES 
for  employment  trends  in  industries. 

See  that  you  are  aware  of  your 
rights  to  your  old  job,  if  you  intend  to 


return  to  it,  and  your  rights  to  veter- 
ans’ readjustment  allowance  in  the 
event  you  don’t  find  a job  immediately. 
Remember  that  to  get  your  former 
job  back  you  must  have  been  honor- 
ably separated  from  the  service,  you 
must  apply  for  the  job  within  90  days 
after  your  discharge,  you  must  be 
qualified  to  step  back  into  the  job,  the 
position  must  have  been  “other  than 
temporary.”  This  guarantee  is  being 
applied  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  Federal  jobs  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government;  a similar 
course  is  generally  followed  by  state 
and  local  governments.  On  the  other 
side,  remember  that  the  employer’s 
situation  must  be  such  that  he  can 
reasonably  take  you  back. 

As  for  “readjustment  allowances” 
— what  you  get  from  the  Government 
if  you  don’t  find  a job — it  is  reported 
that  many  veterans  consider  the  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  a gratuity  to 
which  they  are  entitled  regardless  of, 
whether  they  work  or  don’t  work,  or 
whether  they  seek  a job,  rather  than 
being  merely  a protection  during  a 
period  of  enforced  unemployment. 
Also,  do  not  confuse  readjustment 
benefits  with  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. The  latter  is  handled  on  a state, 
not  a federal,  basis,  and  payments  and 
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ADVICE  is  something  a veteran  can  get  plenty  of.  But  the  advice  he  can  get 
from  representatives  of  USES  and  other  agencies  may  well  pay  off  in  a job. 
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Public,  Private  Agencies  Geared  to  Aid 
Returning  Servicemen  in  Getting  Work 


A STEADY  helping  hand  is  being 
extended  to  the  American  veteran 
as  he  returns  from  the  wars  and  pre- 
pares to  step  back  into  a civilian  job. 
Organizations  and  agencies,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  are  working  hard  and 
long  in  an  effort  to  channel  the  service 
man  into  a job  he  can  do,  a job  in 
which  he  can  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution to  his  own  welfare  and  to 
that  of  the  nation. 

The  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
Veterans’  Administration,  state  de- 
partments of  public  welfare,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  veterans’  groups, 
chambers  of  commerce,  Selective  Ser- 
vice, the  Red  Cross,  the  YMCA,  and 
private  industry  are  only  a few  of  the 
agencies  bending  their  backs  to  this 
great  task. 

As  these  organizations  drill  away  at 
their  work,  what  do  they  find  to  tell 
the  veteran  about  jobs?  Here  are  a 
few  facts: 


• While  the  return  to  civilian  life  of 
literally  millions  of  service  men  has 
tended  to  “loosen”  the  labor  market, 
there  still  are  many  employment  fields 
and  geographical  areas  in  which  the 
veteran  can  find  a job. 

• The  Federal  Government,  with 
preferential  treatment  being  accorded 
ex-service  men,  offers  good  prospects 
for  jobs. 

o County,  city  and  state  govern- 
ments also  are  a good  field. 

o Construction  also  should  be  a fer- 
tile field  for  some  years  to  come. 

° Prospects  for  employment  are  good 
in  the  trucking  industry. 

o The  chemical  industry  is  growing. 
Demands  for  paint  and  cosmetics,  im- 
portant items  in  this  field,  are  stack- 
ing up  every  day. 

• Job  openings  are  on  the  upswing 
in  such  fields  as  restaurants,  depart- 
ment and  variety  stores,  grocery 
stores,  mail  order  houses. 

o The  “service  industries”  are  wide 
open.  People  yearn  for  the  return  of 
the  pants  presser,  the  cleaning  and 
dyeing  man,  the  radio  repair  man, 
somebody  to  wash  the  car. 

• Opportunities  for  individual  enter- 
prise are  good.  The  service  man  might 
consider  opening  a filling  station,  a 
beauty  parlor,  a watch  repair  shop,  a 
tourist  camp. 

• Job  prospects  in  the  automotive 
industry  should  be  good  for  an  indefi- 
nite period. 

• Some  geographical  areas  offer 
more  opportunities  than  others.  USES 
finds,  for  example,  that  jobs  are  still 
plentiful  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Peoria,  111.  The  labor  supply  and  de- 
mand, however,  are  more  balanced  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  Austin,  Tex., 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (These  individual 
situations  change  rapidly.  A balanced 
market  this  month  may  have  a surplus 


qualifications  vary  with  states.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  will  not  be 
treated  here,  but  the  veteran  should 
acquaint  himself  with  the  law  cover- 
ing such  benefits  in  his  state. 

Under  the  GI  Bill,  the  veteran  is  en- 
titled to  eight  weeks’  allowance  for 
each  of  the  first  three  months  of  ac- 
tive service  after  16  Sept  1940,  and 
four  weeks’  allowance  for  each  subse- 
quent month  or  major  fraction  of  a 
month.  No  payment  will  be  made  for 
more  than  52  weeks.  A benefit  of  $20 
is  paid  for  a week  of  total  unemploy- 
ment. However,  if  a veteran  is  par- 
tially employed,  the  amount  of  wages 
for  the  week  in  excess  of  $3  will  be 
deducted  from  the  allowance.  For  ex- 
ample, if  he  earns  $18  a week,  $15 
will  be  deducted  from  the  $20  allow- 
ance, and  he  will  be  entitled  to  $5. 

If  a veteran  is  self-employed,  he 
must  have  been  fully  engaged  in  the 
carrying  on  of  his  business  during  all 
of  the  previous  calendar  month  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  employment  for 
wages  and  have  net  earnings  from  his 
business  of  less  than  $100  for  the 
month  for  which  he  claims  a readjust- 
ment allowance.  If  these  earnings  are 
less  than  $100,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
the  difference  between  his  net  earnings 
and  $100.  Also,  he  will  be  charged 
with  five  weeks  of  his  readjustment 
allowance  for  each  such  payment. 

The  above  conditions  assume  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  self-em- 
ployed man)  the  veteran  is  totally  or 
partially  unemployed  and  earning  less 
than  $23  per  week,  that  he  is  regis- 
tered for  work  with  a public  employ- 
ment office,  and  that  he  is  able  to  work 
and  available  for  suitable  work. 

A veteran  applying  for  readjust- 
ment allowance  must  present  his  dis- 
charge papers  or  other  adequate  evi- 
dence of  service  and  discharge.  An 
officer  must  present  his  discharge  or 
the  separation  letter  form  ordering 
him  to  inactive  or  retired  status. 

When  considering  the  over-all  em- 
ployment situation,  the  veteran  should 
be  aware  that  jobs  are  not  as  plentiful 
as  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago, 
but  that  industrial  reconversion  may 
act  to  correct  this.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  some  unemploy- 
ment is  inevitable.  Estimates  put 
present  unemployment  at  about  2,500,- 
000  and  how  long  it  will  take  to  create 
the  number  of  jobs  needed  is  any- 
body’s guess.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  serviceman  who  gets  out  a year 
from  now  is  going  to  find  the  job 
market  easier  to  crack  than  those  be- 
ing released  now. 

The  USES  reports  that  there  is  a 
general  relaxing  of  the  demand  for 
labor  throughout  the  country.  USES 
traces  this  trend  directly  to  the  re- 
turn of  large  numbers  of  veterans, 

| recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
placement caused  by  suspension  or 
drastic  curtailment  of  war-established 
] industries.  Specific  classification  by 
USES  of  132  labor  market  areas  shows 
That  in  only  four  are  conditions  “rela- 
■ tively  stringent,”  meaning  that  the 
demand  for  workers  is  good  in  these 
areas ; 44  show  “balanced”  conditions, 
;66  are  characteristized  as  “loose” — 
jobs  harder  to  get — and  18  as  “sur- 
plus”— even  harder.  This  situation  is 
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HOME  CONSTRUCTION  is  expected  to  boom  in  coming  period,  providing 
jobs  as  well  as  living  space.  Above  is  pre-fabricated  house  going  up  in  Chicago. 


AUTO  INDUSTRY  once  under  way  will  have  variety  of  jobs,  ranging  from  work 
on  assembly  line  (above)  to  car  sales.  Radio  industry,  too,  has  broad  field. 


dents,  while  2,128 — 60  percent — were 
from  the  47  other  United  States,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  South 
America,  Germany  and  Italy.  This 
situation  prevails  on  an  even  larger 
scale  in  California.  Col.  Paul  S.  Law- 
rence, adviser  to  OPA  Chief  Chester 
Bowles,  says  that  while  8 per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  armed  forces  were  re- 
cruited in  California,  more  than  10 
per  cent  are  being  discharged  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  permanent 
homes  in  that  fabulous  western  state. 


Veterans’  Administration  photograph 

CIVILIAN  AVIATION  will  step  out  as  never  before  but  its  job  horizon  will 
be  limited  when  compared  witn  the  "wild  blue  yonder  of  war  air  operations. 
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AS  RECONVERSION  goes  forward  many  veterans  will  find  jobs  making  goods 
to  meet  pent-up  demand  for  everything  from  golfballs  (above)  to  grand  pianos. 


trending  steadily  toward  “loose”  and 
“surplus”  conditions.  Several  areas 
which  in  the  last  monthly  report  were 
classified  as  “stringent”  or  “balanced” 
now  have  skidded  to  “balanced”  or 
“loose”  or  even  “surplus.” 

Several  areas  where  the  veteran 
should  stand  a good  chance  of  getting 
employment  were  listed  earlier  in  this 
article.  In  some  other  places,  like 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or 
Lowell,  Mass.,  he  might  run  into  diffi- 
culty finding  a job.  These  locations 
are  “loose”,  as  concerns  the  labor 
market.  He  would  have  even  more 
trouble  finding  a job  in  places  classi- 
fied “surplus”  such  as  Tulsa,  Okla., 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Although  the  full  impact  of  dis- 
charges upon  the  labor  market  is  yet 
to  be  felt,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  the  veteran  is  be- 
ginning to  encounter  difficulties  in 
finding  a job.  About  5,700,000  veter- 
ans were  discharged  by  1 Jan  1946 
and  the  Commerce  Department,  in  its 
“Survey  of  Current  Business,”  says 
that  many  service  men  and  women  are 
taking  time  out  for  adjustment  to  civi- 
lian life  and  have  not  yet  joined  the 
labor  force.  Thus,  opportunities  for 
veterans  already  have  narrowed  and 
the  job  situation  will  be  aggravated 
in  the  next  two  months  when  dis- 
charges hit  flood  tide. 

Some  labor  markets  are  “loosened” 
not  only  by  the  return  of  large  num- 
bers of  local  veterans,  but  by  an  in- 
flux of  other  former  service  people  as 
well.  Thousands  of  young  men,  for 
example,  who  never  saw  Florida  or 
California  before,  were  sent  to  one  of 
these  states  for  training  or  duty  or 
whatever.  They  took  a liking  to  the 
locale  and  decide  to  settle  there  after 
the  war.  A sampling  of  3,594  job- 
application  cases  in  Florida  showed 
that  1,466  were  former  Florida  resi- 


Not  to  be  wholly  gloomy  about  this,  \ 
there  is  the  fact  that  jobs  are  to  be 
had.  The  USES  points  out  that  a 
“veteran  preference”  system  in  the 
Federal  Government  adds  five  points  ' 
to  the  rating  attained  by  a veteran  in  j 
civil  service  examinations.  If  he  is 
disabled,  he  gets  10  points.  The  extra 
points  put  the  names  of  veteran-pref- 
ence  eligibles  higher  up  on  the  list  of 
eligibles  and  consequently  they  receive 
earlier  consideration.  Furthermore, 
when  a veteran  entitled  to  a 10-point 
preference  cannot  qualify  because  of 
his  disability,  the  10-point  preference 
may  be  granted  his  wife  instead. 

Estimates  indicate  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  offer  about  870,000  job  op- 
portunities in  the  next  five  years. 
State  and  local  governments  will  offer 
an  even  greater  number.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1,380,000  replacements  and 
new  jobs  will  open  up  in  the  next  five 
years.  The  largest  job  field  in  state 
government  is  on  highways,  with  hos- 
pitals running  second.  In  city  govern- 
ments the  police  and  fire  departments 
are  the  biggest  employers. 

As  to  aviation,  an  employment  field 
in  which  thousands  of  combat  veterans 
are  interested,  it  can  be  frankly  stated 
that  the  over-all  picture  is  not  too 
bright.  In  one  month  after  V-J  day 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry 
shrank  80  per  cent.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  estimates  that  there 
may  be  some  900,000  jobs  in  aviation 
10  years  from  now.  A year  ago  the 
air  forces  and  factories  kept  4,000,000 
people  at  work.  In  other  words,  while 
the  long-view  outlook  appears  fairly  1 
optimistic,  immediate  prospects  are 
not  so  encouraging. 

Getting  down  to  cases:  In  the  Gov-  1 
ernment,  although  the  CAA  expects  a 
certain  expansion  in  the  early  peace-  ! 
time  years,  the  prospect  of  immediate  I 
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USDA  photograph 

AGRICULTURE  holds  opportunities  but  experts  warn  it  takes  more  than  love 
of  wide  open  spaces  and  experience  with  a garden  plot  to  make  a good  farmer. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

CHEMICAL  industry  with  its  nylons, 
plastics,  etc.,  holds  good  prospects. 


employment  is  not  good.  CAA  had 
11,000  jobs  on  V-J  day  but  expects 
approximately  20,000  in  1955. 

Regarding  private  industry,  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association  says, 
“There  are  virtually  no  openings  in 
aircraft  manufacture.”  The  industry 
had  1,237,000  jobs  on  V-J  day,  now 
has  about  260,000,  and  expects  460,- 
000  by  1955.  Unlike  other  industries, 
which  are  converting  to  supply  the 
great  demand  for  long-denied  civilian 
goods,  the  aircraft  industry  is  convert- 
ing into  a situation  which  finds  the 
demand  for  its  product  more  than 
fully  met  by  a huge  surplus  of  air- 
craft of  all  types.  The  industry  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  laying  off 
90  per  cent  of  its  huge  wartime  force 
and  consequently  will  do  well  to  ab- 
sorb its  own  returning  veterans,  let 
alone  men  formerly  in  other  fields. 

The  picture  is  a little  brighter  in  the 
airlines  field.  The  airlines  not  only  are 
restoring  jobs  to  employees  returning 
from  service,  but  are  hiring  many 
other  veterans  as  well.  One  of  the 
biggest  hiring  increases  will  be  among 
mechanics  and  helpers.  However,  it 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  enlisted 
aviation  mechanics  and  maintenance 
specialists  totaled  about  570,000.  Also, 
veterans  who  feel  qualified  as  flight 
engineers,  navigators,  and  flight  radio 
operators  probably  will  find  that  the 
airlines  have  relatively  few  jobs  to 
offer  in  these  classifications.  During 
the  next  few  years,  the  total  openings 
in  these  fields  will  require  only  a small 
number  of  men  who  had  similar  duties 
in  the  armed  forces. 

Perhaps  the  best  field  for  small  busi- 
, ness  in  aviation,  NAA  says,  is  “fixed 
base  operation” — which  means  estab- 
i fishing  your  own  airport  and  giving 
flying  instruction  and  charter  flying 
) service,  selling  planes,  servicing,  and 
5 repairing.  These  activities  will  mean 
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jobs  for  mechanics,  technicians,  in- 
structors, airport  service  operators, 
and  airport  managers.  The  field  looks 
for  100,000  jobs  by  1955,  an  increase 
of  nearly  600  percent  over  1941. 

As  for  flying  itself,  NAA  says  there 
will  be  more  jobs  available  for  the  re- 
turning veteran  who  wants  to  work  in 
industrial  aviation  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  flying.  This  field  includes 
aerial  photography,  crop  dusting, 
aerial  seeding,  patrol  of  pipe,  com- 
munication and  power  lines,  contract 
air  freight,  spotting  schools  of  fish, 
instruction,  and  general  charter  flying. 
This  is  a good  field  in  which  a man 
might  establish  his  own  business. 

As  with  aviation,  the  radio-radar 
industry  offers  rather  limited  oppor- 
tunities. While  radar  and  television 
afford  great  promise  for  future  peace- 
time uses,  the  industry  as  a whole  is 
struggling  with  a problem  of  contrac- 
tion. The  USES  estimated  that  the 
industry  would  not  employ  more  than 
a third  of  the  workers  required  during 
the  war.  The  field  may  offer  good 
opportunity  for  professional  research 
and  technical  workers,  but  prospects 
for  the  unskilled  man  are  not  bright. 
However,  as  with  other  “service  in- 
dustries,” the  man  who  opens  his  own 
radio  shop  should  stand  a good  chance 
of  success. 

What  about  farming?  Many  veter- 
ans are  considering  returning  to  farm 
work  or  purchasing  land  and  going 
into  business  for  themselves.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  says  the  ex- 
perienced— emphasizing  experienced — 
farm  worker  should  have  little  trouble 
finding  a job. 

The  Department  also  can  be  helpful 
to  the  experienced  farm  worker  who 
wishes  to  buy  and  operate  his  own 
farm.  Various  Government  agencies 
such  as  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 


istration are  prepared  to  help  the  vet- 
eran swing  such  a project.  Under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Government 
will  guarantee  up  to  $4,000  of  a farm 
loan  to  an  experienced  farmer. 

Again  emphasizing  the  “experience” 
aspect,  the  Department  does  not  en- 
courage the  “city”  veteran  to  turn  to 
the  land.  Farming  is  a rugged  busi- 
ness, the  Department  warns,  and  the 
wide  open  spaces  lose  some  of  their 
charm  when  the  inexperienced  veteran 
puts  his  money  into  the  land  and  gets 
very  little  in  return. 

When  you  get  out,  visit  the  USES. 
Try  to  be  specific.  Tell  them  what 
you  want  to  do  and  what  you  can  do. 
The  USES  has  compiled  information 
about  service  jobs  and  their  relation 
to  civilian  jobs.  You  may  also  find 
job  information  at  your  school  or  col- 
lege, the  local  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  a private  job  agency.  Labor  unions 
and  industrial  concerns  also  should  be 
good  sources.  Many  communities 
throughout  the  country  are  inaugu- 
rating cooperative  programs  not  only 
to  find  but  also  to  promote  and 
develop  jobs  for  veterans. 

Ask  your  educational  services  officer 
about  the  National  Roster  of  Scientific 
and  Specialized  Personnel  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  USES.  This  is 
a national  fisting  of  men  trained  on  a 
professional  level  in  administrative, 
professional,  scientific,  and  engineering 
fields.  Industrial,  commercial,  and  gov- 
ernment organizations  have  access  to 
this  roster  when  openings  occur  which 
require  such  trained  personnel.  Also 
ask  your  educational  officer  about  the 
Navy  Rating  Description  Pamphlet, 
which  tells  you  the  relation  of  your 
service  job  to  a civilian  post  and  to 
what  use  you  can  most  profitably  put 
your  Navy  experience. 

Prepare  before  you  get  out.  Hunt 
systematically  when  you  do  get  out. 
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Strange  Fruit  and  Tongue 

At  Jaro,  on  Panay,  an  American 
sailor  picked  some  fruit.  It  looked 
edible,  but  to  make  sure  he  strolled 
over  to  a Filipino  youngster,  pointed 
to  his  mouth,  then  to  the  fruit  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  boy.  After 
going  through  this  pantomime  several 
times  without  result,  he  turned  in 
despair  to  an  approaching  shipmate. 

“I  was  trying  to  find  out  if  this  is 
good  to  eat,”  he  explained. 

The  young  Filipino’s  face  bright- 
ened. “Hell  yes,”  he  said,  “And  it’s 
got  Vitamin  B.” 

Next  Door , Please 

An  enlisted  man  recently  walked 
into  the  private  office  of  Commodore 
Roger  E.  Nelson,  ComNOB  Guam,  and 
with  all  the  courtesy  at  his  command 
inquired,  “Are  you  Chief  Flynn?  I’m 
looking  for  Chief  Flynn.” 

Commodore  Nelson,  who  has  spent 
a quarter  century  in  the  Navy,  kindly 
directed  the  enlisted  man  to  the  near- 
by office  of  his  yeoman,  Charles  Flynn. 

Flynn  later  complained  that  no  one 
had  ever  mistaken  him  for  a commo- 
dore— or  even  a commander. 

Women’s  Fashions:  0.4 

Robert  Ruark,  former  Navy  lieuten- 
ant recently  returned  from  the  Pacific, 
expressed  one  of  the  larger  gripes  of 
returning  servicemen  so  eloquently 
that  we  pass  it  on  to  you  in  his  well- 
chosen  words  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

This  veteran  since  his  Boy  Scout 
days,  has  been  an  ardent  admirer  of 
American  female  beauty,  but  since  his 
return,  his  overseas  dream  of  the  girls 
back  home  has  been  seared,  sheared, 
speared  and  smeared  by  current  home- 
front  women’s  fashions. 

His  visions  of  loveliness  that  made 
the  foxholes  and  K-rations  bearable 


turned  to  bitter  gall  when  he  returned 
and  found: 

“The  girls,  the  same  creatures  who 
keep  our  souls  alight  while  we  slept 
in  the  mud  or  were  ill  on  destroyers 
now  look  like  something  Salvadore 
Dali  might  muster  up  after  a mid- 
night snack  of  Welsh  rarebit  and  raw 
onions. 

“The  lovely  hair  we  remembered, 
which  curled  sweetly  about  ladies’ 
shoulders  now  has  been  tortured  into 
two  patterns — both  repulsive.  Either 
the  lass  has  snatched  it  up  in  one  pink 
fist,  hauled  it  tight  with  a windlass 
and  screwed  it  into  a silly  topknot;  or 
else  it  is  clubbed  into  a nauseous 
bundle  and  hangs  down  the  neck  like  a 
sackful  of  mud  or  a beaver’s  tail. 


Intercepted  Mail 

Dear  Ma: 

I joined  the  Navy  because  I ad- 
mired the  way  the  ships  were  kept 
so  clean  and  tidy.  This  week  I 
learned  who  keeps  them  so  clean 
and  tidy. 

With  love, 

Junior. 


“The  native  gals  of  the  Admiralties 
arrange  their  locks  likewise.  They  pin 
their  crests  with  shells,  feathers  and 
grandpa’s  shinbone.  They  manage  to 
look  just  like  Miss  Fire  House  No.  3, 
who  strangles  her  tresses  with  a rub- 
ber band  and  crams  the  overflow  full 
of  flowers,  beads  and  bric-a-brac.” 

On  shoes  he  gets  down  to  cases. 

“I  used  to  remember  fondly  the 
American  girl’s  walk.  A long  free 
stride  that  made  her  look  tall  and 
slim  and  proud,  but  what  I see  now 
makes  me  long  for  the  Ubangi  country. 

“Our  dames  crowd  their  feet  into 
spiked  shoes  that  make  them  totter 
like  unreconstructed  Chinese  women; 


or  they  slop  around  in  heedless  slip- 
pers that  endow  their  walk  with  all 
the  winsome  grace  of  an  Okinawa 
coolie;  or  they  struggle  along  in  built- 
up  brogans  which  give  the  impression 
that  the  wearer  is  either  clubfooted  or 
has  just  trudged  thru  a Georgia  clay- 
pit.” 

He  didn’t  like  the  new  relationship 
of  shoulders  to  hips,  either. 

“When  God  made  little  boys  and 
girls,  He  made  the  little  boys  wide  on 
the  top  and  narrow  on  the  bottom  and 
the  little  girls  vice  versa.  So  it’s  shock- 
ing to  observe  the  trends  in  ladies’ 
suits,  shoulders  padded  so  that  the 
slighest  of  females  resembles  a pro- 
fessional football  player  in  battle 
dress.  The  new  dresses  with  pleats 
and  bulges  at  the  waist,  succeed  only 
in  making  their  wearers  appear  far 
advanced  in  what  is  known  as  the  deli- 
cate condition. 

“Of  purple  lipstick  and  4-inch 
fingernails  I will  say  nothing,  except 
that  Arab  ladies  sometimes  tattoo 
their  lips  purple  and  Australian  abori- 
gines leave  their  nails  long  for  the 
purpose  of  scratching.  And  hats?  A 
hat  is  a spittoon,  is  a hood,  is  an  ash- 
tray, is  a bundle  of  laundry  is  a hat,  I 
have  seen  handsomer  head  dresses  on 
cannibals.” 

In  closing,  he  states  he  does  not 
know  what  our  fair  maidens  look  like, 
but  it  was  definitely  not  what  he  left 
behind  him  in  1942. 

Water , Water  Everywhere 

One  of  the  advantages  of  being  a 
diplomat,  we  are  told,  is  the  fact  that 
diplomats  don’t  have  to  abide  by  the 
laws  guiding  the  affairs  of  ordinary 
mortals.  “Diplomatic  immunity”  has 
been  stretched,  at  times,  to  excuse 
behavior  ranging  from  A (assault) 
to  Z (zebracide). 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  what  would 
happen  when  the  irresistible  foi  ce  of 
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diplomatic  custom  barged  up  against 
such  an  immovable  object  as  Navy 
Regs,  then  you’ll  be  enlightened  by 
this  bit  of  intelligence. 

Seems  that  the  Navy  drew  the  as- 
signment of  transporting  some  50 
diplomats,  members  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Advisory  Commission,  to  Tokyo. 
In  due  time,  the  eminent  passengers 
were  advised  that  Navy  Regulations 
prohibit  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
j erages  on  Navy  ships. 

The  Eldorado , an  amphib  command 
I ship  (AGC),  will  carry  the  diplomats 
over  and  serve  as  their  quarters  dur- 
ing the  stay  in  Japan.  Like  it  or  not, 
the  men  in  the  silk  hats  and  long  coats 
! are  “going  on  the  wagon”  while 
; they’re  in  the  Navy. 


Use  No  Hooks? 

An  unnamed  Yank  tossed  a bomb- 
shell into  the  lap  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  recently  when  he 

- asked  VA  if  he  could  bring  several 
of  the  wives  he  had  collected — by 
trading — home  with  him  when  he  re- 
turned from  duty  on  a lonely  isle  in 

; the  Pacific. 

He  explained  that  he  had  acquired 

- three  or  four  wives  by  trading  fish 
i hooks  for  them.  He  said  the  process 
| had  been  simplicity  in  itself.  He  had 
;|!  the  necessary  hooks;  the  local  chief 
i had  too  many  women  and  no  hooks,  so 
j he  got  the  women. 

In  closing  the  letter  he  asked  if  he 
could  bring  them  back  into  the  States 
I legally  as  the  trading  had  been  legal. 

| He  also  wanted  to  know  if  he  could 
; collect  an  extra  15  bucks  per  “wife” 
I when  he  entered  college  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

Situation  Out  of  Hand 

jl  Well,  it  looks  as  though  the  Marines 
have  done  it  again.  This  time  they 
think  they  have  discovered  the  world’s 
most  confused  traffic  cops — in  Tien- 
tsin, China.  These  little  men  in  black 


uniforms  with  white  cuffs  are,  to  put 
it  mildly,  geniuses  in  the  art  of  snafu. 

On  one  occasion,  two  Marine  trucks 
approached  an  intersection  at  which 
six  'of  these  policemen  had  gathered. 
Two  of  the  cops  gave  truck  No.  1 
the  right  of  way,  two  others  gave  it 
to  truck  No.  2,  and  the  remaining  two 
policemen  started  arguing  with  both 
factions  at  once. 

The  truck  drivers,  with  this-is- 
where-I-came-in  expressions  on  their 
faces,  sat  drumming  their  fingers  on 
the  steering  wheels  for  a few  minutes, 
then  got  together  and  agreed  as  to 
which  truck  was  to  go  first.  The  six 
policemen,  gesticulating  wildly  and 
shouting  at  each  other,  did  not  even 
notice  the  trucks’  departure  and,  for 
all  the  drivers  know,  the  argument 
may  still  be  going  on  to  this  day. 

When  the  Marines  first  arrived, 
they  had  to  learn  to  drive  on  the  left 
side  of  the  street,  because  that  was 
the  way  the  native  bicycle  and  ricksha 
traffic  went.  It  confused  the  Marines. 
Then,  on  1 January,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment ordered  all  traffic  over  to  the 
right  side.  It  confused  the  natives. 
They  live  dangerously  in  North  China 
these  days. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

PROTECTED  by  transparent  face  masks,  these  U.  S.  Navy  doctors  hold  an  autopsy  on  an  infected  laboratory  animal. 


WAR  OF  THE  TEST  TUBES 


Medical  Research  Had  Countermeasures 
Ready  to  Meet  Axis’  Bacterial  Warfare 


FANTASTIC  as  it  seems  even  in  the 
Atomic  Age,  the  warlords  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  sought  to  wipe  out 
their  enemies  with  vast  epidemics  arti- 
ficially spread  among  Allied  troops 
and  civilian  populations. 

The  diabolic  Axis  schemes  were  dis- 
closed recently  when  the  Army  made 
public  — in  part  — the  results  of  a 
supersecret  military-civilian  research 
project  in  which  the  Navy’s  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  well  as 
British  and  Canadian  scientists  had 
roles,  seeking  defensive  measures. 

Because  it  was  necessary  to  discover 
offensive  methods  in  order  to  fashion 
a defense,  the  Allied  researchers  found 
that  bacterial  war  is  feasible,  even 
practicable. 

The  report  revealed  that  “the  Jap- 
anese Army  fostered  offensive  develop- 
ment in  [biological  warfare]  from 
1936  until  as  late  as  1945”  and  that 
as  early  as  1915  the  Germans  experi- 
mented with  the  use  of  germs  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  How  near  the  Axis 
partners  came  to  success  in  their 
frantic  search  for  bacterial  weapons 
was  not  made  known  but  they  were 
reported  behind  the  Allied  researchers. 
To  the  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Medicine 


and  Surgery,  the  biological  warfare 
project  was  one  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar— and  urgent — phases  of  its  exten- 
sive research  program  which  during 
the  war  was  expanded  greatly  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  new,  more  complex 
fighting  conditions  as  well  as  the  older 
challenges  of  disease  and  death.  Al- 
though much  of  the  research  was 
prompted  by  enemy  threats  such  as 
bacterial  warfare,  most  of  the  inves- 
tigations were  aimed  at  finding  the 
answers  to  “everyday”  problems  such 
as  survival,  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease  and  injury. 

“Medical  research  in  the  Navy  has 
come  of  age  in  this  war,”  according 
to  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T.  Mclntire, 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy.  “In  the 
space  of  a few  years,  with  wartime 
demands  supplying  the  motivating 
force,  it  has  proved  itself  an  essential 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  Navy’s 
medical  establishment.” 

In  “coming  of  age,”  the  Navy’s 
medical  research  organization  had 
been  concentrated  largely  at  the  Na- 
val Medical  Research  Institute  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  the  Medical  Field  La- 
boratory at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C.,  the 
Medical  Research  department  of  the 


U.  S.  Submarine  Base  at  New  London,  : 
Conn.,  and  the  School  of  Aviation  ' 
Medicine  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  Here  were 
set  up  laboratories  in  such  basic 
sciences  as  chemistry,  physiology,  bio- 
physics, pharmacology,  toxicology, 
pathology,  bacteriology,  virology,  pari-  : 
sitology  and  serology.  There  were  | 
nutrition  laboratories,  facilities  for 
experimental  surgery,  dentistry  and 
hygiene  and  apparatus  for  the  study 
of  the  efficiency  of  personnel  under  ] 
environmental  stress  such  as  encoun- 
tered in  air  and  submarine  warfare. 

From  these  laboratories  and  re- 
search projects  poured  a stream  of  life- 
saving  equipment,  techniques,  drugs, 
etc.  But  these  modern  units  weren’t 
the  only  source  of  medical  advance.  : 
There  were  the  teams  sent  out  to  con- 
duct studies  at  the  battlefront,  at  for- 
ward bases,  aboard  ships  and  even  in 
Allied  countries.  Other  developments  ij 
were  made  “accidentally”  by  doctors 
not  primarily  engaged  in  research  but  : 
rather  in  the  immediate  task  of  saving 
lives  with  the  methods  at  hand. 

Objectives  of  organized  naval  medi-  j: 
cal  research  fall  generally  into  three 
main  channels:  (1)  special  devices 

such  as  survival  equipment,  (2)  cura- 
tive medicine  and  methods  and  (3) 
preventive  medicine  and  methods.  ji 

In  the  field  of  special  devices  and 
survival  equipment  can  be  placed  in  a 
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generalized  way  the  Navy’s  bacterial 
warfare  project.  This  began  back  in 
1943  when  the  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Unit  No.  1 at  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley  was  ordered 
to  concentrate  immediately  on  de- 
fenses and  countermeasures  for  bac- 
terial attack. 

Because  of  the  great  secrecy  and 
importance  of  the  research,  personnel 
had  to  be  carefully  selected,  more 
carefully  indoctrinated  and  trained. 
Before  a man  was  assigned  to  the 
project  he  was  exhaustively  investi- 
gated by  naval  intelligence  officers. 

At  first  12  officers  and  nine  enlisted 
men  were  put  to  work  on  the  problem, 
but  more  were  added  as  the  investiga- 
tions proceeded  until  19  officers  and 
45  enlisted  men  were  engaged  in  re- 
search. So  urgent  was  the  project  that 
all  personnel  were  “frozen”  to  prevent 
disruption  of  the  work. 

These  men  were  not  interested  in 
the  academic  view  of  bacterial  re- 
search, only  the  short-term  practical 
side  of  the  offensive  possibilities  and 
defensive  countermeasures.  To  find  a 
defense  they  knew  they  had  to  first 
find  how  it  could  be  used  offensively. 

Swift,  Certain  Death 

First,  they  had  to  find  out  if  infec- 
tious disease  bacteria  could  be  pro- 
duced in  quantities  large  enough  to  be 
used  as  a weapon.  As  a result  they 
built  equipment  capable  of  manufac- 
turing as  much  as  50  gallons  of  fluid 
culture  containing  10  billion  bacilli 
per  cubic  centimeter  (l/30th  of  an 
ounce).  They  also  found  they  could 
produce  dry  cultures  in  quantity. 

They  knew  they  were  working  with 
swift,  certain  death  for  the  fatality 
rate  among  victims  of  the  disease  with 
which  they  were  working  is  almost 
100  percent.  Consequently,  most  of 
their  effort  on  defensive  measures 
was  aimed  at  protecting  the  workers. 
Along  this  line  they  developed  a rub- 
berized protective  suit  with  com- 
pletely self  contained  oxygen  supply 
for  decontamination  and  rescue  opera- 
tions. The  air  tight,  germ-free  metal 
tanks  in  which  the  work  was  conducted 
through  the  use  of  glove  and  sight 
ports  were  modified  and  improved. 
Special  cages  with  separate  air  supply 
and  a means  for  incinerating  effluent 
air  were  built  for  the  test  animals.  A 
special  three-bed  dispensary  was  es- 
tablished  in  the  research  quarters  so 
that  accidental  infection  of  personnel 
could  be  dealt  with  promptly.  A p'ro- 
tective  “wall”  df  ultra-violet  lamps 
and  a'n  electrostatic  precipitator  sur- 
rounded the  research  area  to  purify 
all  air  leaving  the  premises,  thus 
protecting  neighboring  units  from  in- 
fection.  These  safety  measures  paid 
off,  for  no  one  became  accidentally 
i infected. 

As  for  the  future  of  biological  war- 
fare, the  Army  report  declares: 

“The  development  of  agents  for  bio- 
I logical  warfare  is  possible  in  many 
countries,  large  and  small,  without 
1 vast  expenditures  of  monay  or  the  con- 
! struction  of  huge  production  facilities. 
It  is  clear  that  the  development  of  bio- 
logical warfare  could  very  well  pro- 
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RESEARCHERS  are  protected  against  deadly  disease  by  this  rubberized  suit 
with  self-contained  oxygen  supply  for  decontamination  and  rescue  operations. 
These  safety  measures  paid  off,  for  no  one  became  accidentally  infected. 
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PROTECTION  against  mild  flashburns  is  provided  by  this 
medicinal  cream  developed  by  Navy  research  doctors. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

FRACTURED  JAWS  are  held  in  place  by  rigs  of  this 
type.  They  may  be  adjusted  to  the  nature  of  the  break. 

ALL  HANDS 


ceed  in  many  countries,  perhaps  under 
the  guise  of  legitimate  medical  or  bac- 
teriological research.” 

Other  phases  of  research  in  special 
devices  perhaps  are  not  so  spectacular, 
but  certainly  have  proved  of  great 
worth  to  the  Navy.  For  instance, 
early  in  the  war  one  of  the  problems 
of  those  engaged  in  special  device  re- 
search was  that  of  shipwrecked  per- 
sonnel. The  need  was  urgent;  enemy 
submarines  and  other  craft  were  tak- 
ing a heavy  toll  of  Allied  ships.  Prob- 
ably the  most  outstanding  development 
to  combat  this  problem  was  the  dis- 
covery of  methods  of  desalination  of 
sea  water.  As  a result  of  the  investi- 
gations, Navy  liferafts — along  with 
lifebelts  and  lifeboats  were  subject  to 
extensive  naval  research  and  now  are 
equipped  with  kits  containing  equip- 
ment for  making  sea  water  into  drink- 
ing water. 

Other  survival  research  brought 
forth  improved  methods  for  prevent- 
ing “immersion  foot,”  one  of  the  great 
dangers  encountered  by  men  forced 
to  remain  in  open  boats  or  the  water 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  improvised  Stokes  stretcher 
floats  for  air-sea  rescue  are  an  ex- 
ample of  the  development  of  survival 
equipment  in  the  field,  for  they  were 
hit  upon  by  personnel  actually  en- 
gaged in  rescue  work.  The  device, 
buoyant  enough  for  a 225-pound  per- 
son, is  stable,  easily  maneuverable  and 
minimizes  the  effect  of  jarring  and 
bumping  during  rescue  operations. 

Two  of  the  most  important  wartime 
developments  of  research  in  special 
devices  were  the  Link  trainer  and  the 
Behrens  chair,  devices  to  test  the 
physiological  reactions  of  aviators  dur- 
ing flight.  The  latter  device,  used  to 
gauge  the  equilibrium  by  recording 
the  subject’s  reactions  while  being 
whirled  around,  has  had  important 
bearing  on  the  research  in  anti-black- 
out suits  for  aviators. 


It  is  in  the  field  of  curative  medicine 
and  methods  that  some  of  the  most 
important  advances  have  been  made 
by  Navy  researchers. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  war- 
time contribution  in  this  field  was  the 
development  and  use  of  blood  deriva- 
tives and  whole  blood.  From  studies 
of  plasma,  Navy  researchers  working 
with  Harvard  Medical  School  tech- 
nicians developed  a method  of  sepa- 
rating blood  plasma  into  its  chemical 
components  with  the  result  that  new 
lifesaving  substances  have  been  pro- 
duced. Among  the  products  made  by 
fractionation  of  human  blood  are  plas- 
tic films  useful  in  surgery,  a sponge 
that  stops  bleeding,  a fraction  that 
controls  shock  and  a serum  that  pre- 
vents and  attenuates  certain  virus  di- 
seases including  measles. 

‘Packaged’  Hospitals 

Research  in  the  use  of  whole  blood 
mainly  was  concerned  with  methods 
for  getting  the  blood  where  it  was 
needed  (All  Hands,  April  1945, 
p.  15).  As  one  result  a portable  re- 
frigerator was  developed  making  it 
possible  to  store  and  ship  whole  blood 
to  forward  areas.  A further  develop- 
ment enabled  Naval  Air  Transport 
planes  to  parachute  caches  of  whole 
blood  to  isolated  units  in  combat  areas. 

Another  phase  of  the  research  in 
curative  measures  involved  hospital- 
ization and  evacuation  of  the  wounded. 
Out  of  the  great  amount  of  work  in 
this  field  has  come  the  “packaged” 
hospital — a prefabricated  unit  com- 
plete from  ambulances  and  staff  to 
the  latest  in  drugs  and  equipment,  in 
fact  everything  to  be  found  in  a 
modern  continental  naval  hospital. 
Success  of  these  “packaged”  hospitals 
is  revealed  in  the  statement  of  Capt. 
J.  H.  Robbins,  (MC)  USN,  commander 
of  Mobile  Hospital  No.  4 in  the  South 
Pacific,  who  said:  “In  the  first  year 


of  operation,  approximately  16,000 
patients  from  the  battle  area  passed 
through  this  hospital  with  a total  of 
only  10  deaths.” 

Further  indicating  the  success  of 
Navy  hospitalization  was  the  recent 
disclosure  that  less  than  3 percent  of 
the  wounded  who  reached  hospitals 
died  in  World  War  II  against  8 per- 
cent in  World  War  I. 

Other  products  of  research  which 
helped  cut  the  fatality  rates  in  World 
War  II  were  the  new  mobile  dispen- 
saries-on-wheels  for  use  near  the 
front,  portable  field  blackout  tents  to 
be  used  in  “on-the-spot”  combat  area 
medical  treatment,  improved  hospital 
corps  pouches  which  increase  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  corpsmen  in 
combat  areas,  the  new  field  sick  call 
chest,  the  portable  X-ray  unit  and  the 
lightweight  nylon  litter  equipped  with 
straps  so  that  an  injured  man  can  be 
hoisted  and  lowered  over  steep  em- 
bankments and  cliffs. 

The  new  hospital  ships  are  still  an- 
other development  in  the  effort  to  in- 
crease the  chances  for  recovery  of 
sick  and  wounded  personnel.  The 
newer  AHs  are  larger,  faster  and 
more  modern  than  previous  types  and 
include  such  equipment  as  air-condi- 
tioning, diet  kitchens  and  medical 
apparatus  designed  by  research  men 
to  fit  the  unique  conditions  encoun- 
tered on  a rolling  ship. 

Naval  research  in  medicine  ad- 
vanced surgery  greatly  during  the 
war,  especially  in  the  field  of  plastic 
surgery  by  which  many  men  have  |' 
been  saved  from  horrible  and  per-  1 
manent  disfigurement.  Besides  new 
techniques  in  skin  grafting  and  other 
plastic  surgery  methods,  research  has 
brought  forth  important  new  methods 
of  orthopedic  surgery  such  as  the  use  : 
of  tantalum  wire  in  nerve  sutures,  . 
various  bone-setting  pins  and  more 


efficient  plastic,  metal  and  plywood 
splints  for  fractures. 

In  pharmacology,  Navy  studies  may 
seem  prosaic  in  some  cases  but  in  the 
over-all  program  they  have  a very 
practical  value  in  maintaining  the  effi- 
ciency of  personnel.  For  instance, 
remedies  for  seasickness  have  been 
evaluated  and  improved,  salt  tablets 
for  the  prevention  of  heat  fag  have 
been  improved  (so  they  won’t  cause 
nausea)  and  a powder  has  been  pro- 
duced which  in  most  cases  will  cure 
and  even  prevent  that  widespread 
plague,  “athlete’s  foot.” 

And  only  recently  it  was  announced 
that  a Navy  research  team,  Epidemi- 
ology Unit  No.  50,  has  discovered  a 
cure  for  one  of  mankind’s  oldest  and 
most  deadly  enemies,  cholera.  The 
cure,  discovered  in  a controlled  experi- 
ment in  Calcutta,  uses  blood  plasma, 
sulfadiazine  and  saline  solution. 

Proving  again  the  adage  that  “an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound 
of  cure,”  are  the  naval  studies  and 
developments  in  preventive  medicine. 

Many  of  the  studies  were  designed 
to  discover  safeguards  against  the 
dangers  encountered  in  naval  activi- 
ties. For  instance,  Navy  researchers, 
through  exhaustive  study,  developed 
the  anti-G  suit  for  naval  aviators. 
Designed  to  prevent  the  airmen  from 
“blacking  out”  because  of  the  stress 
of  violent  combat  maneuvers,  the 
anti-G  suit,  through  automatic  infla- 
tion of  air  pockets,  offsets  the  terrific 
(sometimes  eight  or  nine  times  greater 
than  the  pull  of  gravity)  pressure  on 
vital  parts  of  the  body  as  the  pilot 
pulls  out  of  a steep  dive. 

Flashburn  Prevention 

One  of  the  Navy’s  important  re- 
search projects  had  to  do  with  the 
prevention  of  flashburn  which  is  con- 
stantly a threat  because  of  the  habit 
of  gun  crewmen  to  “strip  down”  for 
action,  thereby  exposing  most  of  their 
bodies  to  burn  should  magazines  ex- 
plode. This  situation  prompted  naval 
researchers  to  develop  an  effective 
medicinal  cream  and  impregnated 
clothing  to  protect  the  men. 

Other  protective  measures  have 
grown  out  of  BuMed’s  studies  of  the 
effect  of  air  blasts  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  effect  of  various  air  mixtures 
on  submarine  crewman,  the  acuity  of 
the  hearing  and  vision  of  submarine 
personnel,  the  prevention  of  oxygen 
poisoning  among  submarine  and  avia- 
tion personnel,  the  effect  of  aviation 
conditions  on  dental  pulp  and  the  oc- 
curance  of  dangerous  autokinetic  illu- 
sions among  nightfighters. 

High  on  the  list  of  Navy  medical  in- 
vestigations have  been  those  aimed  at 
discovering  methods  to  increase  the 
ability  and  efficiency  of  personnel.  In 
this  field,  researchers  have  studied  at 
: length  the  effect  of  cool  quarters  on 
< the  performance  of  men  in  close  quar- 
ters, nutrition,  vitamin  C economy  and 
jits  relation  to  scurvy,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  use  of  the  lip  microphone 
in  plane  communications. 

Having  proved  itself  invaluable, 
Navy  medical  research  is  continuing 
!as  the  scientists  and  experts  search 
for  even  better  ways  to  make  the 
Navy  man  harder  to  hurt,  harder  to 
keep  down. 
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OFTEN  CALLED  the  citadel  of  med  icine,  this  well  equipped  medical  center 
at  Bethesda,  Md.,  serves  as  the  nerve  center  of  naval  medicine  and  research. 


WHOLE  BLOOD,  packed  in  special  fibre  glass  refrigeration  units,  is  checked 
at  Oakland,  Calif.,  before  shipment  via  NATS  to  forward  Pacific  areas. 


HELD  IN  A TUBE,  this  animal  is  being  exposed  to  various  diseases  at  the 
medical  research  unit  located  at  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  from  Headquarters 


• TERMINAL  LEAVE  for  enlisted 
men  may  become  an  actuality.  Several 
bills  now  in  Congress  would  grant  ac- 
cumulated leave  pay  to  enlisted  men 
at  the  rate  of  2Vz  days  per  month,  not 
to  exceed  120  days.  War  and  Navy 
have  worked  with  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  on  a practical  ac- 
cumulated leave  plan,  and  legislation 
embodying  the  joint  proposal  may  be 
introduced  by  the  Committee.  Termi- 
nal leave  for  officers  is  based  on  a 
70-year-old  law  which  was  intended 
to  insure  that  officers  would  not  be 
denied  active  duty  pay  and  allowances 
while  in  leave  status.  Leave  for  en- 
listed men  is  not  covered  by  a similar 
law  but  has  always  been  a matter  for 
administrative  decision. 

Navy’s  peacetime  leave  policy  is  lib- 
eral, as  in  addition  to  annual  leave 
enlisted  men  receive  emergency,  sick, 
and  reenlistment  leave.  In  normal 
times  the  Navy  desires  that  men  take 
leave  as  earned  annually  since  the 
purpose  of  leave  is  to  provide  a period 
of  rest,  recuperation,  maintenance  of 
family  ties,  and  renewed  interest  gen- 
erally. It  is  recognized  that  impossi- 
bility of  adhering  to  this  practice  in 
wartime  has  caused  some  hardship. 

• JOINING  DADDY  OVERSEAS 

has  been  made  a brighter  prospect  for 
Navy  wives  and  children  in  the  Bu- 
Pers  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1947  which  includes  an  item  for  $121,- 
199,800  for  care  of  families  of  men 
and  officers  on  bases  outside  the  con- 
tinental limits  of  the  United  States. 
Facilities  proposed,  exclusive  of  those 
to  be  provided  by  BuAer  on  bases 
under  its  cognizance,  include  housing, 
schools,  chapels,  recreation  buildings, 
ship’s  service  stores,  commissaries, 
laundries,  etc.  This  construction  is 
planned  in  the  following  areas:  Pearl 
Harbor,  Kaneohe  Bay,  Adak,  Attu, 
Kodiak,  Guam  (Apra  Harbor  Area), 
Guam  (Saipan  Area),  Samoa,  Wake, 
R y u k y u s,  Marcus,  Leyte-Samar, 
Puerto  Princesa,  Philippine  Sea 
Frontier,  Subic  Bay,  Manila,  Manus, 
Bonins-Volcano  (Iwo  Jima),  Majuro, 
Palau,  Kwajalein,  Truk,  Marshalls 
and  Wake  Area,  Eniwetok,  Argentia, 
Bermuda,  Guantanamo,  St.  Thomas 
and  Balboa. 

Now  open  for  family  immigration 
are  Pearl  Harbor,  Alaska,  Kodiak,  the 
Aleutians,  the  Marianas,  the  Carib- 
bean Area,  Newfoundland,  Samoa, 
Mexico,  and  certain  areas  in  South 
America.  Other  areas  will  be  added 
to  the  list  as  housing  and  other  facili- 
ties are  made  available.  Applications 
to  have  families  join  men  on  outlying 
bases  must  be  made  by  the  men  them- 
selves through  their  commanding  offi- 
cers. It  must  be  shown  that  housing 


is  available  or  applications  will  not 
be  approved.  At  present  eligibility 
to  bring  families  to  foreign  bases  ex- 
tends only  to  officers  and  men  who  are 
to  be  stationed  in  the  area  at  least 
six  to  eight  months.  Reserves  must 
request  retention  on  active  duty  for 
six  to  eight  months  to  meet  this  rule. 

After  applications  are  approved 
families  are  usually  on  their  way  in 
one  to  four  weeks.  Transportation  is 
handled  by  the  Navy,  using  Naval 
transports  when  available  and  planes 
where  no  ships  are  scheduled.  The 
Navy  will  ship  household  goods  but  at 
present  will  not  assume  expense  of 
transporting  automobiles.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  not  reimburse  dependents 
for  travel  made  at  their  own  expense 
if  space  in  a transport  was  available. 
Transportation  and  housing  is  equi- 
tably apportioned  among  senior  offi- 
cers, junior  officers,  and  enlisted  men. 

• NO  POINT  SCORE  for  depend- 
ent children  is  contemplated  by  Navy. 
The  allowance  of  10  points  for  de- 
pendents, regardless  of  type,  will  con- 
tinue. This  policy  recognizes  that 
the  relationship  of  the  dependent  does 
not  necessarily  have  any  bearing  on 
the  individual’s  responsibility,  so  long 
as  dependency  does,  in  fact,  exist.  In 
this  way,  Navy  has  given  due  weight 
to  a factor  which  caused  men  without 
dependents  to  be  inducted  under  Se- 
lective Service  earlier  than  family 
men.  More  than  300,000  Navy  enlisted 
personnel  have  dependents  other  than 
wives  or  children. 

• TWO  CHILDREN  UNDER  1 8 

do  not  entitle  an  enlisted  man  to  dis- 
charge solely  for  this  reason,  says 
BuPers  in  answer  to  a specific  ques- 
tion. Such  men  may  request  dis- 
charge if  they  can  show  “hardship” 
but  their  cases  will  be  considered  indi- 
vidually on  their  merits.  Three  chil- 
dren under  18  constitutes  a prima 
facie  case  of  hardship  under  Alnav 
298-45. 

• BARRING  OF  RESERVE  enlisted 
men  from  service  schools  has  drawn 
occasional  complaint  from  rank  and 
file.  Reason  for  this  general  policy, 
says  BuPers,  is  fourfold:  First,  Re- 
serves starting  such  training  now 
would  be  of  little  value  to  the  Navy 
since  demobilization  of  the  Reserves  is 
expected  to  be  complete  by  1 Septem- 
ber. Recruit  training  requires  about 
three  months  and  courses  in  Class  A 
schools  require  another  three  to  five 
months.  Second,  capacities  of  Service 
Schools  have  been  and  are  being  scaled 
down  to  requirements  for  training 
regular  Navy  personnel  to  man  the 
postwar  Navy,  and  additional  facili- 


ties would  have  to  be  maintained  to 
train  Reserves.  Third,  qualified  per- 
sonnel are  not  available  to  staff  addi- 
tional facilities  for  Reserves  now,  as 
competent  instructors  would  have  to 
be  withdrawn  from  operating  ships 
and  stations  which  are  already  dan- 
gerously short  of  Regulars  in  the 
higher  skills  and  pay  grades  due  to 
discharge  of  experienced  Reserves. 
Fourth,  low-point  Reserves  are  needed 
to  maintain  crews  for  ships  until  re- 
turn of  overseas  personnel  permits 
laying-up  of  ships  and  closing  of 
naval  activities.  Assignment  of  large 
numbers  of  such  men  to  Service 
Schools  would  slow  down  the  entire 
demobilization  program. 

BuPers  points  out  that  Reserves 
are  permitted  to  enter  Service  Schools 
when  firm  commitments  have  been 
made  prior  to  enlistment,  as  in  the 
case  of  men  in  ETM  training,  and 
when  trained  personnel  are  required 
for  proper  functioning  of  the  demobil- 
ization program,  as  in  the  Reserve 
Yeoman,  Storekeeper,  Cook  and  Baker, 
and  Shore  Patrol  schools.  In  general, 
the  policy  of  barring  Reserves  from 
most  Service  Schools  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  policy  of  permitting  regular 
Navy  personnel  to  attend  only  when 
they  have  obligated  service  propor- 
tionate to  the  length  of  the  course  in 
which  they  are  enrolled. 

The  great  majority  of  personnel 
trained  in  Service  Schools  during  the 
war  were  Naval  Reserves.  These  men 
are  being  demobilized  rapidly  and  the 
need  for  replacing  them  with  other 
trained  men  is  growing  more  critical 
daily.  Drastic  reductions  have  been 
made  in  personnel  allowances  and  ap- 
propriations for  operating  training  ac- 
tivities. It  will  require  all  postwar 
training  facilities  operating  at  full 
capacity  to  train  sufficient  regular 
Navy  personnel  to  replace  Reserves 
eligible  for  discharge. 

• WOMEN’S  RESERVE  would  be 
permanent  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve, 
under  legislation  now  being  sought, 
says  BuPers.  Members  of  the 
Women’s  Reserve  would  be  permitted 
with  their  consent  to  serve  on  active 
duty  in  time  of  peace  in  the  same 
manner  as  male  members  of  the  Na- 
val Reserve.  It  is  not  contemplated 
that  Waves  will  be  part  of  the  reg- 
ular Navy. 

• NAVY  TRAINING  - don’t  sell 
it  short  when  you  seek  a civilian  job, 
BuPers  advises  veterans.  There  are 
526  different  ratings  held  by  men  and 
women  in  the  Navy,  each  qualifying 
the  holder  for  any  of  several  related 
civilian  occupations.  In  many  skills 
and  crafts  Navy  training  is  equal  to 
the  best  available.  As  a veteran  you 
will  find  yourself  more  proficient  in 
your  former  job  or  prepared  to  han- 
dle work  for  which  you  were  not  pre- 
viously qualified.  Discharged  veter- 
ans receive  a Rating  Description 
Booklet  for  the  highest  rating  they 
held,  describing  duties  performed  in 
that  rating,  showing  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  involved,  and  listing  occu- 
pations for  which  they  can  qualify  by 
having  attained  that  rating. 
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‘THE  WORD ’ Provides 
Authoritative  Dope 

In  "THE  WORD,"  beginning  in 
this  issue,  ALL  HANDS  provides 
its  readers  a new  contact  with  the 
directors  of  Navy  policy.  Ques- 
tions on  matters  of  special  interest 
have  been  asked  of  officers  high  in 
naval  administration,  and  the  items 
published  here  on  the  basis  of  their 
answers  are  frank  and  authorita- 
tive. 

Readers  are  invited  to  join  the 
editors  of  ALL  HANDS  in  submit- 
ting questions  bearing  upon  future 
Navy  policies  and  recommended 
legislation.  Through  special  ar- 
rangement, these  questions  will  be 
asked  of  the  men  who  have  the  an- 
swers. Indicated  policies  are  sub- 
ject to  change,  it  must  be  noted, 
and  should  not  be  the  basi  of 
official  action.  The  information 
here,  however,  is  "THE  WORD" 
on  subjects  treated  as  they  stand 
at  press  time  and  the  best  bet  on 
eventual  official  policy. 

Address  letters  to  ALL  HANDS, 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


• SPECIALIST  OFFICERS  will  find 
opportunities  in  the  postwar  Navy,  it 
is  indicated  in  the  recommendations 
of  a special  board  which  has  recently 
completed  a study  of  this  matter.  The 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  has  recom- 
mended approval  of  the  board’s  plan, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  of  reserve  and 
temporary  officers  having  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  in  17  different  spe- 
cialties. Naturally  the  scope  of  this 
program  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
postwar  Navy  as  finally  determined. 
Following  are  the  specialties  already 
recommended  for  procurement : 


Aerologieal  Engineer 
Aeronautical  Engineer 
Chemical  Engineer 
Communication  Intelli- 
gence 

Diesel  Engineer 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electronic  Engineer 
Industrial  and  Manage- 
ment Engineer 


Law  Specialist 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Naval  Architecture 
Naval  Intelligence 
Ordnance  Engineer 
Petroleum  Engineer 
Photographer 
Public  Information 


The  same  physical  qualifications  will 
probably  be  required  of  specialist  offi- 
cers and  men  as  of  non-specialists, 
BuPers  officials  believe.  It  is  expected 
that  fitness  for  sea  duty  will  continue 
to  be  a general  requirement. 

• RETIREMENT  PROVISIONS  for 

naval  officers  will  be  changed  if  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress  is  adopted. 
A bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
in  different  forms  and  is  now  being 
considered  in  conference  proposes  cer- 
tain changes  in  procedure  regarding 
both  voluntary  and  involuntary  re- 
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tirements.  Boards  would  be  estab- 
lished to  review  the  records  of  the 
various  categories  of  naval  officers, 
with  a view  to  involuntary  retirement 
of  those  officers  on  the  active  list  who 
because  of  age  or  other  reasons  can 
no  longer  perform  the  duties  of  their 
grades  as  efficiently  as  other  officers. 

Pay  of  officers  so  retired  would  be 
computed  as  now  provided  by  law, 
based  upon  highest  rank  satisfactorily 
held  on  active  duty. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any 
officer  of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps, 
including  the  reserve  components 
thereof,  who  has  completed  20  years 
of  active  service — 10  of  which  is  in 
commissioned  status — may  at  his  own 
request  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
with  pay  computed  at  the  rate  of  2% 
per  cent  times  the  number  of  years  of 
active  service  based  on  the  highest 
rank  satisfactorily  held.  Another  pro- 
vision would  reduce  the  statutory  age 
for  retirement  from  64  to  62  years. 

Under  the  proposed  law  all  officers 
advanced  under  the  Act  approved  24 
July  1941  would,  when  returned  to  in- 
active status  or  when  subsequently  re- 
tired, be  retired  with  the  highest  rank 
satisfactorily  held  and  with  retired 
pay  based  upon  that  rank.  This  would 
include  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
promoted  to  commissioned  ranks  dur- 
ing the  war. 

• 16-YEAR  RETIREMENT  plan 
restoration  is  the  subject  of  a bill 
awaiting  final  action  in  Congress  and 
approval  by  the  President.  The  bill 
would  restore  to  enlisted  men  with  16 
years  of  service  in  the  regular  Navy 
the  privilege  of  transferring  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve.  Such  men  would  be  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  with  pay  at 
the  rate  of  one-third  of  base  pay  plus 
longevity.  Transfers  would  be  limited 
to  men  who  enlisted  or  enlist  in  the 
regular  Navy  after  1 July  1925  and 
prior  to  a date  121  days  after  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation,  and  to  men 
who  reenlist  in  the  regular  Navy 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of 
their  discharge.  The  bill  has  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  is  now  in 
the  Senate  awaiting  concurrence  with 
House  amendments. 

• “TIME  IN  RATE  OR  RANK’’ 

will  continue  to  be  a rigid  specifica- 
tion for  advancement  of  naval  per- 
sonnel, says  BuPers,  and  exceptions 
will  be  permitted  only  to  meet  unusual 
needs.  The  policy  of  the  Navy  has 
always  been  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  of  all  per- 
sonnel, and  exceptions  imply  favori- 
tism and  affect  morale.  “Time  in  rate” 
has  been  reduced  as  far  as  possible 
for  advancement  in  the  lower  rates. 
Many  of  the  top  rates  are  full.  In 
certain  rates  there  are  as  many  regu- 
lar Navy  CPO’s  and  first  class  petty 
officers  as  will  be  required  in  the  post- 
war Navy.  Therefore,  advancements 
to  those  rates  must  be  controlled  care- 
fully by  rigid  specifications  in  order 
to  forestall  a topheavy  rating  struc- 
ture. Temporary  exceptions  to  the 
rule  have  been  and  will  be  made  to 
meet  urgent  needs  of  the  service. 


WHAT'S  THE 
ANSWER? 


Sport  News  Test 


Sports  in  1945  presented  a rapidly 
changing  picture  as  war  clouds  lifted 
and  another  Golden  Era  of  athletics  was 
predicted.  See  how  well  your  memory 
clicks  on  these  questions  based  on  sports 
stars  and  events  in  1945. 


1.  The  mighty  Fleet  City  Bluejackets 
marched  through  an  undefeated  season 
on  the  gridiron  but  suffered  one  tie.  One 
of  the  following  teams  turned  that  trick: 

(a)  El  Toro  Marines 

(b)  St.  Mary’s  Pre-Flight 

(c)  Fourth  Air  Force 

(d)  Second  Air  Force 
le)  Fort  Warren 


2.  The  Detroit  Tigers  defeated  the  Chi- 
cago Cubs  in  a slightly  screwy  World 
Series.  How  many  games  did  the  series 
go?  (a)  four,  (b)  five,  (c)  six,  (d)  seven. 

3.  While  Navy  and  Army  played  be- 
fore 100,000  at  Philadelphia  an  even 
larger  throng  cheered  one  of  these 
games: 

(a)  Yale-Harvard 

lb)  Louisiana  State-Tulane 

(c)  Southern  California-U.  C.  L.  A. 

Id)  Notre  Dame-Great  Lakes 

(e)  Alabama-Mississippi  State 

4.  Navy  lost  but  one  football  game  in 

1 945.  What  was  the  loss  record  in 
1 944?  (a)  one,  (b)  two,  (c)  three, 

(d)  four. 


5.  Here  are  the  names  of  some  star 
tennis  players.  Pair  those  of  the  man 
and  woman  who  won  the  respective  na- 


tional singles  titles: 
(a)  William  Talbert 
(bl  Francisco 
Segura 

(c)  Frank  Parker 
Id)  Gardner  Mulloy 


tl)  Sarah  Palfrey 
Cooke 

12)  Louise  Brough 

(3)  Margaret 

Osborne 

(4)  Pauline  Betz 


6.  Clyde  Scott  of  Navy,  in  addition  to 
being  a star  backfield  man,  was  a cham- 
pion in  another  of  these  sports: 

(a)  golf 

(b)  track  (d)  wrestling 

(c)  boxing  (e)  tennis 


7.  Chosen  in  an  Associated  Press  poll 
cs  the  No.  1 male  athlete  of  1945  was: 
(a)  Doc  Blanchard  (d)  Byron  Nelson 

(bl  Glenn  Davis  (e)  Bob  Waterfield 

(c)  Phil  Cavaretta  If)  Ben  Hogan 


8.  The  men’s  national  senior  indoor 
swimming  championship  was  copped  by: 

(a)  Ohio  State  (c)  Columbia 

(b)  Bainbridge  NTC  Id)  Sampson  NTS 

9.  A star  Navy  end  won  a berth  on 
most  of  the  All-America  team  selections. 
He  was  one  of  the  following  Middies: 

(a)  Scott  (c)  Duden 

(b)  Jenkins  (d)  Minisi 


10.  In  the  Cleveland  Rams-Washington 
Redskins  game  for  the  championship  of 
the  National  Football  League  a freak 
safety  resulted  from: 

(а)  a punt  being  blocked 

(б)  a pass  striking  the  goal  post 

(c)  a runner  being  tackled  in  the  end 
zone 


(ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  75) 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

i 

L..  ..  . . . . i 

This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  wav  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  Dolicy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possible 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Still  Shooting 

Sir  : I think  I may  have  some  informa- 
tion of  interest  with  regard  to  your  “Last 
Shot  Against  Japan’’  item  in  All  Hands, 
December  1945,  p.  38.  The  uss  Hughes 
(DD  410)  was  a screening  ship  for  Task 
Force  92  and  therefore  was  up  in  the 
Paramushiro  area  on  the  night  of  11  Au- 
gust and  the  early  morning  of  12  August. 

As  I remember,  when  the  cease  firing 
order  was  given,  No.  2 gun  of  the  Hughes 
had  a hangfire  and  was  some  20  minutes 
In  firing.  When  it  did  go,  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  Japanese  territory.  For  more 
accurate  information,  I suggest  you  check 
the  action  report  of  the  Hughes. — D.C.Y. 

Sir  : Here  is  more  fuel  for  your  “Last 
Shot”  fire.  My  crew  lias  been  up  in  arms 
since  you  published  the  Concord’s  picture 
in  your  December  issue. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  uss 
Tigrone’s  report  of  third  war  patrol.  From 
1717  to  1800  (King),  13  Aug  1945,  we 
bombarded  a radio  station  and  other 
buildings  in  Mikomoto  Shima  in  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  Sagami  Wan.  Two  Third 
Fleet  fighters,  with  whom  we  had  been 
lifeguarding,  assisted  by  spotting. 

I quote  from  the  report : "Until  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming,  the  uss 
Tigrone  claims  final  bombardment  on 
Japan  . . . the  clinching  argument  for  sur- 
render.”— V.E.S.,  Comdr.,  usn. 

• Resolved  to  internationally  standard 
Greenwich  Civil  (or  Zebra)  Time,  cease 
fire  orders  for  the  contenders  revealed  so 
far  line  up  as  follows: 

Concord  1106,  12  August 

Hughes  0958,  12  August 

Tigrone  0700,  13  August 

Even  a 20-minute  hangfire  would  bring 
the  Hughes  final  salvo  at  1018.  12  August, 
>,8  minutes  before  the  Concord  ceased  fir- 
ing. Thus,  of  the  three  vessels  whose  ac- 
tion reports  have  been  studied,  the  Tigrone 
has  an  edge  of  19  hours  and  5!,  minutes  on 
first  place  for  the  last  shot. 

All  Hands  invites  further  claims,  sub- 
stantiated by  action  rennrts.  President 
Truman  announced  hostilities’  end  at  1900 
EWT  (2360  GCT)  11,  Aug  191,5. — Ed. 

How  to  Win  Honorable  Discharge 

Sir:  In  the  September  1945  All  Hands 
(p.  38)  you  said  an  enlisted  man  with  a 
GCM  conviction  could  get  an  honorable 
discharge  if:  (1)  BuPers  approves  his 

CO’s  recommendation  for  one;  (2)  if  he 
has  been  awarded  a Medal  of  Honor,  has 
been  decorated  for  heroism  or  dis- 
tinguished service  or  has  received  a letter 
of  commendation  from  SecNav ; or  (3)  if 
he  is  discharged  as  a result  of  disability 
received  in  action  against  an  enemy. 

My  question  is,  what  sort  of  discharge 
does  a man  get  who  has  two  convictions 
by  summary  courts  martial,  but  hasn’t 
been  in  trouble  since  the  last  conviction  12 
months  ago? — J,  B.,  Sic. 

• Two  summary  court  martial  convictions 
also  would  bar  a man  from  an  honorable 
discharge  unless  he  comes  under  the  ex- 
ceptions above.  One  SCM  conviction  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  character  of  dis- 
charge given — except  to  make  it  tougher 
to  meet  the  3.2  5 conduct  mark  required 
for  all  honorable  discharges.  Except  for 
the  bar  against  most  men  with  one  general 
or  two  summary  convictions,  the  type  of 
discharge  a man  earns  depends  upon  his 
entire  record.  For  conduct  requirements 
and  other  information  on  all  types  of  dis- 
charges, see  table  on  pp.  11,-15,  All 
Hands.  November  191,5. — Ed. 

Medals  and  Awards 

Sir  : Anything  on  a ribbon  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan? — L.  H.,  SM3c. 

• Nothing  authorized  yet. — Hd. 

Sir  : Parts  of  our  Amphibious  Seabee 
Battalion  were  responsible  for  the  cause- 
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ways  used  in  the  Borneo  campaign.  Most 
of  the  show  was  Aussie,  but  we  think  a 
little  credit  should  be  given  the  Seabees. 
Has  a star  been  authorized? — Two  111th 
Seabees. 

Sir:  Any  possibility  of  an  engagement 
or  operation  star  being  authorized  for  per- 
sonnel of  U.  S.  naval  units  which  partici- 
pated in  the  landings  on  Borneo  in  1945? 
— C.  A.  P.,  Lt.,  USNR. 

• Just  authorized,  an  engagement  star  will 
be  awarded  for  participation  in  Borneo 
operations  between  27  April  and  20  July 
191,5.  See  p.  69. — Ed. 

Sir  : Do  men  in  the  boat  groups  and 

beach  parties  for  the  initial  landing  at 
Iwo  Jima  rate  the  Navy  Expeditionary 
ribbon? — J.  E.,  Sic,  usnr. 

• Navy  Expeditionary  Medal  is  awarded 
only  for  land  actions  for  which  no  other 
comparable  award  is  given.  Only  action  in 
this  tear  rating  this  medal  was  the  defense 
of  Wake  Island,  7-22  Dec  191,1. — Ed. 

Sir  : Has  a Presidential  Unit  Citation 
ever  been  awarded  to  a base  in  the  United 
States? — J.  J.  J.,  Slc(Y). 

• No.  PUGs  are  awarded  for  combat  only. 
— Ed. 

Sir  : Is  a man  who  was  in  an  overseas 
hospital  while  his  ship  took  part  in  an  in- 
vasion entitled  to  wear  the  star  which  his 
ship  earned  in  the  engagement? — E.  J.  W., 
S2c,  USNR. 

• No.  You  must  participate  personally  to 
be  eligible. — Ed. 

Sir  : I received  a broken  shoulder  when 
a merchantman  cut  my  ship  in  two  in  the 
Atlantic.  Though  I spent  some  time  in  the 
water,  I was  not  considered  a survivor  and 
did  not  receive  survivor’s  leave  because 
one-half  of  the  ship  remained  afloat  and 
the  captain  is  still  living.  Does  the  Navy 
give  any  special  consideration  or  ribbons 
for  injuries  received  while  on  duty? — 
T.  K.  P.,  Lt.,  USNR. 

• No  ribbon  has  been  authorized  for  in- 
juries not  sustained  as  a result  of  a hos- 
tile act  of  the  enemy  or  while  in  action  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy. — Ed. 

Sir  : While  at  sea  several  months  ago 
I was  presented  with  the  Purple  Heart  for 
wounds  received  in  a Kamikaze  attack. 
When  I got  home  on  leave,  I saw  several 
ex-servicemen  wearing  miniature  Purple 
Heart  pins  in  the  lapels  of  their  civvie 
suits  and  learned  they  had  received  them 
with  the  medal  and  ribbon.  Since  all  I 
received  was  the  medal  itself,  can  you  tell 
me  how  to  obtain  one  of  the  pins? — G.  H. 
F„  Sic. 

• The  Purple  Heart  lapel  button  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  via  official  channels  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel , Arlington 
Annex,  Washington  25.  D.  G.,  explaining 
you  have  not  received  it. — Ed. 

San  Clemente  Island 

Sir  : Here  on  San  Clemente  Island, 

where  I have  had  nearly  two  years  of 
duty,  we  have  had  rumors  of  receiving  the 
South  Pacific  and  American  Theater  of 
War  ribbons,  and  of  receiving  overseas 
credit  toward  discharge.  We  do  not  get 
sea  pay,  although  we  are  69  miles  o-wt  i<n 
the  Pacific  from  San  Diego  and  spemd 
about  16  hours  a month  at  sea.  It  would 
help  to  know  for  sure  if  we  can  count 
that  one-fourth  point  per  month  extra  to- 
ward demobilization. — C.  A.  B.,  Bkr2c. 

• $ an  Clemente  Island  is  in  the  area  for 
which  the  American  Area  Campaign  Medal 
is  authorized ; it  is  out  of  the  Asiafic- 
Patific  service  ribbon  area.  Overseas 
demobilization  oredit  does  not  always  oo- 
mcide  with  eligibility  for  sea  pay.  Para 
l,(d),  Alnav  395-1,5  (NDB.  SO  November) 
gives  the  word,  toe  detailed  to  repeat  here, 
on  how  points  for  duty  outside  the  U.  S. 
are  determined. — Ed. 


New  Uniform  Reaction 

Sir:  I have  just  seen  pictures  [see  p.  6] 
of  our  new  uniforms  (published  in  U.  S. 
newspapers  1 January)  and  have  talked 
with  a number  of  men  at  this  station 
about  them.  There  don’t  seem  to  be  many 
who  like  them. 

The  blues  aren’t  too  bad,  but  as  someone 
suggested,  we’d  rather  keep  the  bell  bot- 
toms if  we  could  do  away  with  the  13 
buttons  at  the  top.  If  the  “old  13”  were 
replaced  with  a fly  like  regular  pants 
have,  and  a few  pockets  were  added,  we 
would  be  happy  with  our  pants.  We 
still  think  the  jumper  is  tops  for  a “top” 
— without  it,  the  uniform  just  doesn’t  look 
Navy. 

According  to  the  newspaper  articles,  the 
COs  are  to  make  the  criticisms  and  recom- 
mendations after  three  months’  trial.  How 
about  a poll  among  the  enlisted  men  to  see 
who  likes  what? — A.  H.  S.,  HAlc,  usn. 

• The  joint  BuPers-BuSandA  letter  to 
CincPac,  CincLant,  Com9  and  Com  10  of- 
ficially notifying  them  of  the  service  test 
for  the  new  uniform  asks  for  answers  to 
specific  questions  about  their  performance. 
The  enlisted  men  who  wear  and  observe 
the  new  uniforms  naturally  will  be  the 
source  for  these  answers. 

All  Hands  welcomes  comment  on  the 
new  uniforms,  particularly  from  first  hand 
observers.  Results  will  be  published  on 
these  pages,  with  separate  accounting  for 
those  staying  in  and  those  leaving  the 
Navy.  Writers  are  requested  to  identify 
themselves  accordingly. — Ed. 


A-V(N)  Bonus 

Sir  : There  probably  are  others  besides 
myself  who  have  served  only  a few  months 
as  A-V(N)  officers  and  now  are  eligible 
for  a fractional  part  of  the  $500  annual 
bonus  to  officers  who  were  aviation  cadets 
before  3 Sept  1942.  However,  I under- 
stand receiving  the  bonus  will  prevent  our 
receiving  the  $300  mustering  out  pay.  If 
we  waive  claim  to  the  flying  bonus,  will 
we  still  be  eligible  for  mustering  out  pay? 
— W.  J.  K.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr. 

• BuSandA  says  officers  otherwise  entitled 
to  receive  mustering  out  payments  will  re- 
ceive them  irrespective  of  eligibility  for 
lump-sum  payments. — Ed. 

Ships  Lost 

Sir  : In  All  Hands,  December  1945,  you 
have  the  destroyer  uss  Mannert  L.  Abele 
listed  as  sunk  "Air,  SW  of  Midway,  12  Apr 
’45.”  The  cause  of  loss  and  the  date  are 


USS  Mannert  L.  Abele  (DD  733) 

correct,  but  as  a survivor,  I’m  pretty  posi- 
tive that  the  Abele  was  sut\k  northwest  of 
Okinawa. — U.  B.  E.,  ex-usNR. 

• Corrected  coordinates  being  published  in 
Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King’s  revised  final 
report  as  CNO  give  the  Abele  as  sinking 
at  27  25  N 126  59  E,  which  is  northwest 
of  Okinawa. — Ed. 

Sir:  In  All  Hands.  December  1945. 

under  the  title  “U.  S.  Naval  Vessels  Lost 
During  the  War,”  the  auxiliary  rescue  tug 
uss  ATR-15,  is  listed  as  lost  due  to 
grounding  off  LeHavre,  19  June  1944. 

By  the  article’s  wording  one  is  led  to 
believe  the  ART-15  was  in  fact  lost  as  in- 
diaated.  However,  due  to  the  superlative 
seamanship  of  her  CO  and  crew,  she  re- 
mained afloat  and  was  rescued  with  all 
hands  safely  aboard  unscratched,  by  the 
uss  ATR-h. 

Having  been  in  command  of  the  latter 
ship,  I was  an  eyewitness  to  the  merciless 
pounding  taken  by  the  ATR-15  as  the 
heavy  seas  of  a NE  gale  crashed  her  over 
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the  reef  off  CJourselles,  France.  On  her 
beam  ends  at  times,  and  with  her  masts 
shaking  like  willow  switches,  she  took 
more  of  it  than  would  be  believed  possible 
for  any  vessel  to  stand.  Her  skipper  and 
men,  by  stripping  ship  of  weight  topside, 
got  her  back  on  even  keel  and  let  go  both 
forward  anchors  and  two  kedge  anchors 
aft,  thus  holding  her  from  beaching  and 
broaching.  In  the  high  running  sea  and 
breakers  she  lay  for  several  hours,  until 
the  ATR-1,  was  enabled  by  a rising  tide 
to  round  the  reef  and  pass  a hawser  to 
her.  Slipping  all  anchors,  she  came  off 
and  out  into  deep  water  and  worse 
troubles. 

Due  to  the  way  she  was  lying,  it  was 
possible  only  to  tow  her  stern  first.  The 
gale  made  a change  of  towing  from  stern 
to  bow  impossible,  so  with  seas  combing 
her  stern,  her  crew  bailed  all  night  with 
buckets.  With  her  engine  and  boilers  half 
under  water,  she  had  no  power.  Between 
air  raids,  words  of  encouragement  were 
the  only  further  assistance  possible. 

During  the  next  day  and  accompanying 
fresh  to  whole  gale,  the  British  salvage 
ship  Sea  Salvor  gave  further  moral  sup- 
port by  standing  off  Gold  Area  to  take  the 
15's  men  off  if  necessary.  Late  that  after- 
noon, having  cheated  the  elements,  the 
ATR-15  was  nested  between  the  ATR-1, 
and  Sea  Salvor  in  Arrowmanches  (Mul- 
berry B)  Harbor  where  she  was  pumped 
for  12  hours. 

On  June  23,  the  pumping  completed,  she 
was  towed  by  the  ATR-1,  to  Portsmouth, 
England  and  placed  in  drydock.  She  left 
for  the  U.  S.  about  11  Dec  1944,  was  de- 
commissioned in  August  1945  and  the  hull 
and  remaining  parts  not  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ATR-61  were  towed  by 
the  writer  on  the  uss  ATR-8  to  the  re- 
serve fleet  berthing  area,  Jones  Point, 
November  1945. 

I cannot  fairly  agree — after  the  24 
hours  of  bailing  by  hand  while  being 
towed  in  a gale,  in  mined  waters,  amid 
air  attacks  and  without  food — that  the 
men  of  the  ATR-15  lost  their  ship. — J. 
S.  B.  3rd,  Lt.,  USNR. 

• The  Navy’s  loss  of  the  services  of 
ATR-15  on  12  Apr  191,5  and  J.  S.  B.’s 
dramatic  account  of  her  rescue  are  borne 
out  by  a footnote  which  did  not  appear  in 
All  Hands’  listing  of  ship  losses  but  was 
appended  in  the  final  version  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral King’s  report.  The  footnote:  “In 
the  above  list  the  dates  are  those  of  the 
effective  loss;  that  is,  the  date  of  the  at- 
tack or  damage  which  resulted  in  loss, 
rather  than  that  of  sinking.” 

All  Hands’  eagle-eyed  readers  appar- 
ently have  caught  all  errors  in  the  list 
published  in  December.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  effective  loss  dates  shown  for  sub- 
marines in  most  cases  are  the  dates  on 
which  they  left  port  on  missions  from 
which  they  never  reported.  Tragically,  no 
letters  will  be  received  from  crew  members 
to  make  this  point. — Ed. 


Sorry,  No  Private  Replies 

To  spare  disappointment  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  officers  and  men  who  write 
to  this  department  asking  for  direct  an- 
swers to  their  questions,  ALL  HANDS 
must  emphasize  the  policy  stated  in  type 
under  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  heading: 
We  can  make  no  private  replies.  The 
volume  is  far  too  great  for  a limited 
staff  to  handle  even  if  Navy  Regulations 
permitted  it. 

We  want  you  to  keep  writing,  because 
your  problem  may  be  one  which  concerns 
many  others.  From  the  letters  received 
each  month  a number  are  selected  for 
printing  here  because  they  are  representa- 
tive and  of  general  interest;  the  entire 
mail  helps  to  determine  the  material  to 
be  covered  comprehensively  in  articles 
elsewhere  in  the  magazine. 

But  please  don’t  request  a personal 
answer  to  your  individual  problem.  If 
you  have  a personal  matter  that  requires 
an  answer  from  BuPers,  you  may  always 
submit  an  official  letter  for  official  action. 
— ED. 


ALL  HANDS  cover  photograph  above  was 
basis  for  special  Navy  postage  stamp  below. 


Faces  on  the  Postage  Stamp 

Sir:  On  p.  46  of  All  Hands  for  No- 
vember 1945  I noted  the  new  stamp  hon- 
oring the  Navy.  I was  very  surprised  to 
find  the  men  on  the  stamp  are  the  very 
same  ones  I went  through  boot  training 
with  in  Co.  69,  at  San  Diego,  Calif,  in 
September  1940. 

I believe  that  I am  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner.  Due  to  exessive  shadow,  I 
believe  the  engraver  guessed  my  features. 
Is  there  any  chance  that  I could  send  him 
a picture  of  myself  and  get  my  face  lifted? 
— P.  B.  N.,  SM2c,  USN. 

Sir  : I find  that  some  of  the  men  pic- 
tured on  the  stamp  resemble  men  I 
trained  with  in  boot  camp  at  Great  Lakes 
in  May,  June  and  July  of  1944.  Could 
you  teil  me  where  the  picture  was  taken 
and  who  the  men  are? — R.  J.  E.,  Y3c. 

• The  Post  Office  Department  says  at  least 
50  persons  have  identified  themselves  in 
the  stamp  ( on  which  11  complete  faces 
show).  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  law  re- 
quires that  no  living  persons  be  depicted 
on  postage  stamps.  With  a photograph 
< first  used  on  the  cover  of  All  Hands 
— then  the  BuPers  Information  Bulletin — 
in  February  191,3)  as  a model  (see  above), 
the  engravers  purposely  changed  the  feat- 
ures of  all  faces  so  every  man  in  the  Navy 
might  feel  that  he  can  see  something  of 
himself  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  stamp. — Ed. 

Yeomen’s  Future 

Sir  : I see  by  the  article,  “Cashing  in 
on  Navy  Skill,”  in  All  Hands  for  Sep- 
tember 1945  (p.  16),  that  there  are  some 
99  related  civilian  occupations  in  which  an 
EMlc  can  be  placed. 

I’m  a Y2c,  with  34  months  service,  and 
would  like  information  regarding  all  re- 
lated civilian  occupations  that  have  to  do 
with  this  rigorous  rate.  I want  to  make 
sure  I don’t  find  myself  in  a job  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  paper  work,  when  I 
put  on  my  civvies  again. — R.  G.,  Y2c. 

• The  Rating  Description  you  will  get 
when  separated  will  list  25  civilian  occupa- 
tions your  service  experience  qualifies  you 
for.  With  its  help,  you  should  be  able  to 
avoid  safely  any  traps  set  for  ex-Navy 
yeomen. — Ed. 


Promotions  and  Leave 

Sir  : I would  like  to  make  two  sugges- 
tions to  benefit  enlisted  men : 

(1)  Men  in  essential  rates  with  dis- 
charge point  scores  higher  than  other  en- 
listed men  be  given  spot  promotions  simi- 
lar to  those  offered  to  officers  who  stay 
six  months  past  their  release  dates. 

(2)  Number  of  days  leave  due  but  not 
taken  be  recorded  in  service  records  at 
time  of  discharge,  in  case  Congress  later 
provides  terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men 
such  as  officers  now  receive. — M.  K.  Y3c 

USNR. 

• (1)  An  AlStaCon  dated  5 Jan  191,6  ( see 
p.  69),  providing  advancement  for  enlisted 
Waves  who  agree  to  stay  until  l Sept  19)6, 
states  that  such  advancement  cannot  be 
offered  male  enlisted  personnel  because  of 
the  effect  such  a policy  would  have  on  the 
postwar  rating  structure. 

(2)  A number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  provide  terminal 
leave  to  enlisted  men;  none  has  passed  to 
date.  BuPers  says  permanent  records  al- 
ready give  enough  information  for  figuring 
any  terminal  leave  which  might  be 
awarded  enlisted  men  in  the  future. — • 
Ed. 


Officer’s  Uniform  Gratuity 

Sir  : When  I was  commissioned  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  February  1944,  I re- 
ceived my  wartime  uniform  gratuity  of 
$150.  I was  sent  to  sea  shortly  after,' and 
never  got  around  to  inquiring  about  the 
$100  regular  gratuity  due  after  obtaining 
my  uniform.  (1)  Is  it  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it?  (2)  If  not,  what  steps 
should  I take? — K.  S.  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 

• (1)  It  is  not  too  late.  (2)  The  applica- 
tion, usually  handled  routinely  ivhen  an 
officer  reports  to  his  first  duty  station,  may 
be  submitted  any  time  on  SandA  Form 
1,1,5a,  obtainable  at  any  ship  or  station. — 
Ed. 


Carrier  Islands 

Sir:  (1)  Why  is  the  island  on  an  air- 
craft carrier  always  placed  on  the  star- 
board side?  (2)  Which  country  is  given 
credit  for  having  the  first  carrier? — L.  L. 
J.,  Cadet  4c,  USCGA. 

• (1)  BuShips  experts  say  aviation  cus- 
toms, influenced  by  the  fact  that  engine 
torque  tends  to  turn  planes  to  the  left  are 
responsible  for  starboard  placement  of 
carrier  islands.  Traffic  patterns  for  air- 
craft normally  are  set  up  for  lefthand 
turns  in  rendezvous,  approaching  and  tak- 
ing off  airports,  and  so  forth.  Consequent- 
ly, landing  signal  officers  are  stationed  on 
the  port  quarter  of  the  flight  deck  and, 
pilots  approach  carriers  in  a short  left 
turn  keeping  the  landing  signal  officer  in 
view  over  the  port  bow  of  the  plane.  If 
planes  are  waved  off,  the  sudden  surge  of 
power  from  their  engines  pulls  them  away 
from  the  island  structures  and  the  air  tur- 
bulence surrounding  them. 

(2)  The  first  carrier  was  the  hms 
Argus,  which  was  begun  in  a British  ship- 
yard as  an  Italian  liner.  In  1916  she  was 
taken  over  by  the  British  and  converted 
into  an  aircraft  carrier.  The  Argus  was 
built  without  an  island. 

During  World  War  II,  the  V.  S.  built 
three  carriers  without  islands.  The  uss  Long 


USS  Long  Island  (CVE  I) 


Island  (CVE-1)  was  the  first  ( see  above ) 
and  was  converted  from  a merchant  ship. 
Although  she  had  no  island,  the  vessel 
was  conned  from  the  pilot  house  which 
was  placed  under  the  forward  edge  of  the 
flight  deck,  with  walkways  extending  to 
both  port  and  starboard  to  the  outside  of 
the  ship.  The  other  two  “ islandless ” ships 
were  built  for  the  British  under  lend-lease. 
Since  their  construction,  islands  have  been 
added  to  all  three. — Ed, 
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DAMAGED  by  heavy  Atlantic  seas,  Wasp  arrives 
home  with  load  of  veterans.  Left:  Prinz  Eugen, 


pride  of  German  navy  is  turned  over  to  a U.  S. 


naval  prize  crew  at  Wilhelmshaven.  Right:  FD-I 
Phantom  is  first  Navy  carrier  fighter  exclusively  jet 
powered.  Lower  left:  U.  S.  men  train  Chinese  to 
operate  newly  bought  vessels.  Lower  right:  Riggi 
Basilone  christens  DD  honoring  husband  who  won 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Below:  Jap  sweep 
helps  clear  western  Pacific. 


THE  MONTH'S  NEWS 


BIG  TASK  FORCE  TO  TEST  EFFECT 
OF  ATOM  BOMB  vs.  NAVAL  UNITS 


PERIOD  21  DECEMBER  THROUGH  20  JANUAW 


Blandy  Reveals  Plans 

The  first  peacetime  test  of  the  most 
formidable  weapon  known  to  man  — 
the  atomic  bomb  — will  be  held  early 
in  May  in  the  vicinity  of  a tiny  atoll 
in  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  experi- 
ment, a joint  Army-Navy  undertak- 
ing, will  be  conducted  at  Bikini  Atoll, 
where  a giant  task  force  of  scores  of 
ships,  including  American,  Japanese, 
and  German  combat  vessels,  will  be 
moored  to  serve  as  a target.  For 
many,  and  perhaps  all,  of  these  ships, 
the  atomic  bomb  test  will  be  the  last 
job  of  work  on  this  earth.  Vice  Ad- 
miral W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Special 
Weapons,  is  in  overall  charge  of  the 
experiment. 

Approximately  50  large  ships,  in- 
cluding battleship,  aircraft  carrier  and 
cruiser  types,  and  about  50  other  craft 
will  make  up  the  target  task  force. 
Among  the  major  foreign  vessels  to 
be  included  will  be  the  Japanese  bat- 
tleship Nagato,  the  Japanese  light 
cruiser  Sakawa  and  the  German 
heavy  cruiser  Prinz  Eugen. 

U.  S.  warships  in  the  target  fleet 
will  include  the  aged  battleships,  Ar- 
kansas, Nevada  and  Pennsylvania ; the 
carriers,  Saratoga  and  Independence; 
the  heavy  cruisers,  Pensacola  and  Salt 
Lake  City;  the  destroyers  Mayrant, 
Trippe,  Stack,  Rhind,  Bagley,  Helm, 
Ralph  Talbot,  Mugford,  Lamson,  Flus- 
ser,  Conyngham,  Smith,  Anderson, 
Mustin,  Wainwright  and  Hughes,  and 
the  submarines,  Skipjack,  Tuna, 
Parche,  Dentuda,  Sea  Raven  and  three 
others.  Auxiliary  types  and  landing 
craft  comprise  the  remainder  of  the 
100-ship  target  fleet. 

A B-29,  flying  more  than  five  miles 
high,  will  drop  the  bomb,  described  as 
of  the  Nagasaki  type.  Other  B-29s 
and  B-17s,  outfitted  as  flying  labora- 
tories, will  make  observations  of  the 
test.  Drones  — unmanned,  radio-con- 


trolled aircraft  — will  be  used  to  ob- 
tain closeup  recordings  of  radio-activ- 
ity and  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  bomb 
burst  on  military  aircraft.  Automatic 
cameras  will  provide  a photographic 
record. 

The  target  fleet,  with  no  humans 
aboard,  will  be  anchored  in  lagoon 
waters  ranging  from  66  to  120  feet 
in  depth.  Shallow  waters  of  the  la- 
goons were  chosen  to  make  possible  a 
“post-mortem”  by  divers. 

The  May  test — code  name  “Cross- 
roads”— will  be  the  first  of  three,  Ad- 
miral Blandy  revealed,  and  will  be  an 
explosion  in  the  air  as  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  About  1 July  1946, 
ships  which  survive  the  first  experi- 
ment will  be  subjected  to  an  attack  in 
which  the  effects  of  a burst  at  the 
surface  of  the  water  will  be  tested. 
Later,  some  time  during  1947,  naval 
targets  will  be  submitted  to  a deep- 
water burst  in  the  open  ocean.  Dr. 
J.  R.  Oppenheimer,  former  director  of 
the  Los  Alamos,  N.  M.,  atomic  bomb 
laboratory,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment the  bomb  will  do  greater  damage 
under  water  than  in  surface  explo- 
sions. 

In  the  first  test,  the  uss  Mt.  McKin- 
ley, an  amphibious  force  flagship,  will 
serve  as  headquarters  ship  for  Ad- 
miral Blandy  and  a corps  of  observers, 
waiting  10  miles  from  the  explosion 
center  until  radiologists  pronounce  the 
area  free  from  lethal  radiation.  Bikini 
Atoll’s  161  natives  will  be  evacuated, 
as  will  all  military  personnel  on  Eni- 
wetok,  235  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Land  base  for  the  operation  will  be 
Kwajelein.  Twenty-thousand  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  will  participate  in 
the  operation,  it  was  estimated. 

Army  and  Navy  officials  have  an- 
nounced the  object  of  the  experiment 
will  be  to  test  the  atomic  bomb  against 
naval  vessels,  to  give  Army  Air 
Forces  training  in  handling  and  deto- 
nation of  the  bomb,  and  to  test  the 


-J?  Three  Marine  divi- 

C8*™*  sions  finally  fought 
t°  victory  on  Iwo. 
Americans  landed  on 
Mindanao  and  Pala- 
jj=  wan  as  Pacific  fleet 

— carrier  planes  struck 

the  Ryukyus  and 
warned  the  Japanese  of  things  to  come 
as  they  hit  Kyushu  and  Tokyo.  Yanks 
poured  across  the  Rhine. 
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BIKINI  ATOLL  in  the  Marshall  Islands  has  been  chosen  as  site  of  conning  atomic  bomb  tests  against  naval  targets. 


effect  of  the  bomb  on  certain  Army 
ground  equipment. 

Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
test  is  to  determine  the  effects  of  the 
bomb  on  representative  ships  at  vari- 
ous distances,  ships  will  be  moored 
in  such  fashion  that  all  types  will  be 
subject  to  a graduated  effect  of  the 
explosion.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  station  a ship  of  each  type  at  what 
is  presumed  will  be  the  center  of  the 
blast  area,  with  similar  stationing  to 
be  carried  out  at  assigned  distances 
and  directions. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  set 
up  Task  Force  1 to  serve  as  possibly 
the  “most  doomed”  fleet  unit  in  time. 
Admiral  Blandy  has  been  designated 
commander  of  Task  Force  1.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  a technical  staff  headed 
by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  Parsons,  USN, 
his  chief  assistant.  Admiral  Parsons’ 
staff  will  call  upon  the  Manhattan 
Engineer  District,  under  Maj.  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves,  for  production  and 
movement  of  the  bomb  to  the  target 
area.  General  Groves’  group  also  will 
provide  a great  deal  of  the  technical 
observation  of  results.  Admiral  Blandy 
further  will  be  assisted  by  an  air 
deputy  Maj.  Gen.  William  E.  Kepner, 
who  will  have  charge  of  air  opera- 
tions incident  to  the  bombing,  and  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliife,  who 
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will  have  charge  of  Army  Air  Forces 
participation.  Rear  Admiral  Frank  G. 
Fahrion,  usn,  will  command  the  tar- 
get fleet. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
with  the  thought  that  these  experi- 
ments may  determine  the  fate  of  sea 
power,  stressed  the  difficulties  which 
must  be  overcome  befofe  a new  view 
of  atomic  power  can  be  presented  to 
the  world.  The  joint  statement  said 
planning  would  involve  large  problems 
of  logistics,  including  the  assembly  of 
many  naval  vessels,  extensive  instru- 
mentation for  measuring  results  and 
assembly  of  necessary  personnel. 

Admiral  Blandy,  who  heads  what  he 
calls  the  “Buck  Rogers  Division,” 
emphasized  last  month  the  tests  will 
be  a “thoroughly  joint  effort  among 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  civilian  scien- 
tists,” rather  than  a “contest”  between 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  tests  will 
be  equivalent  to  a large  amphibious 
operation,  Admiral  Blandy  said. 

During  the  war  it  took  considerable 
advance  planning  for  such  operations^ 
and  it  is  taking  just  such  effort  to* 
plan  these  tests,  Admiral  Blandy  said. 

Islands  for  Security 

The  United  States  will  insist  that  it 
be  sole  trustee  of  former  Japanese- 


held  islands  in  the  Pacific  conquered 
by  our  forces  and  considered  vital  to 
this  country’s  future  security,  Presi- 
dent Truman  said  at  a White  House 
press  conference  held  while  the  U.  S. 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  attending  the  first 
sessions  in  London. 

Outlining  the  Administration’s  pol- 
icy on  the  issue,  the  President  said 
that  other  former  enemy  islands  held 
by  us,  but  not  considered  vital  to  this 
country,  will  be  placed  under  United 
Nations  Organization  trusteeship. 

When  a reporter  asked  if  we  in- 
tended to  retain  forever  the  islands 
we  wanted  to  keep,  the  President  re- 
plied they  would  be  kept  as  long  as  we 
needed  them.  The  Chief  Executive 
went  on  to  say  that  the  islands  wanted 
by  the  United  States  would  be  under 
an  individual  trusteeship  which  this 
country  would  request  from  the  UNO. 

DD  Skipper  Acquitted.  Comdr. 
Samuel  F.  Quarles,  USN,  was  “fully 
acquitted”  by  a court  martial  which 
tried  him  on  charges  of  “culpable  in- 
efficiency” in  the  loss  of  the  destroyer 
Warrington,  the  Navy  announced  last 
month.  The  Warrington  foundered  in 
a hurricane  off  the  East  Coast  13  Sept 
1944,  with  a loss  of  251  officers  and 
men. 


AU  HANDS 


H.  Struve  Hensel  W.  John  Kenney 

NEW  FACES  soon  are  to  appear  in 


Changes  at  the  Top 

President  Truman  last  month  nomi- 
nated Edwin  W.  Pauley,  head  of  the 
Far  Eastern  Reparations  Commission, 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Truman  also  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  H.  Struve  Hensel,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  nominated 
W.  John  Kenney  to  succeed  him.  Mr. 
Kenney,  a former  Los  Angeles  lawyer 
and  now  general  counsel  of  the  Navy, 
was  scheduled  to  succeed  Mr.  Hensel 
when  the  latter’s  resignation  becomes 
effective  28  February. 

The  nominations  of  Mr.  Pauley  and 
Mr.  Kenney  were  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation. 

The  President’s  action  slated  Mr. 
Pauley  for  the  post  vacated  31  De- 
cember by  Artemus  L.  Gates  (All 
Hands,  Jan.  1946).  A native  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Pauley  lived  in  Alabama 
in  his  youth,  but  has  been  a resident 
of  California  for  the  last  25  years. 
He  has  been  in  the  oil  business  during 
most  of  his  adult  life,  rising  from  the 
bottom,  and  was  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  from 
1942  until  last  April. 

Mr.  Hensel  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties  by  1 March  to  return  to  law 
practice  in  New  York  City.  President 
Truman,  in  accepting  his  resignation, 
thanked  him  for  his  five  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  Navy  “which  have  had  such 
a direct  bearing  upon  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war.” 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Hensel,  President 
Truman  said: 

“Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  I appreciate  very  deeply  your  con- 
tributions, prior  to  your  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
January  1945,  in  establishing  an  effi- 
cient central  legal  office  in  the  Navy 
Department. 

“This  office  which  you  organized 
along  the  lines  of  a law  firm  and 
staffed  with  some  of  the  outstanding 
lawyers  of  the  country,  was  a vital 
factor  in  the  excellent  procurement 


record  of  the  department  during  the 
war. 

“Upon  your  appointment  as  Assis- 
tant Secretary  you  undertook  the  su- 
pervision of  all  Navy  procurement  . . . 
You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  for  your  excellent  performance 
of  duties  . . .” 

Mr.  Hensel  came  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Mr.  Forrestal’s  request 
6 Jan  1941.  Mr.  Kenney,  his  successor, 
entered  government  service  in  1937  as 
an  official  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  He  came  to  the 
Navy  Department  in  1941.  Mr.  For- 
restal  praised  Mr.  Kenney’s  appoint- 
ment to  the  new  post  as  “carrying  out 
a policy  of  recognizing  the  work  of 
men  who  have  given  devoted  service 
to  the  Navy  during  the  war  years.” 


Ed  win  W.  Pauley 

Navy's  ranking  civilian  positions. 

SecNav  to  Demobilize.  Secre- 
tary James  Forrestal  announced  last 
month  that  he  planned  to  resign  his 
post  some  time  this  year. 

“The  President  knows  I want  to  get 
out  this  year,”  the  Secretary  said. 
“I’m  no  believer  in  the  theory  of  in- 
dispensability of  any  man.”  At  a 
December  press  conference  President 
Truman  reported  that  Mr.  Forrestal 
had  been  trying  to  resign  ever  since 
his  administration  went  into  office,  but 
he  hoped  the  Secretary  would  continue 
on  the  job  for  some  time  to  come; 

Mr.  Forrestal,  former  New  York 
investment  banker  and  Under  Secre- 
tary, was  appointed  to  succeed  the 
late  Frank  Knox  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  in  May  1944. 

German  Sub  Crimes 

Germany’s  submarine  fleet,  soon 
after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  was  directed  by  Grand  Admiral 
Karl  Doenitz  on  orders  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler to  destroy  the  crews  as  well  as  the 
ships  of  the  Allies,  the  prosecution 
charged  last  month  in  the  war  crimes 
trial  at  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

The  prosecution  produced  as  a wit- 
ness a captured  German  submarine 
officer  who  testified  he  had  heard  Doe- 
nitz advocate  killing  the  crews  of  Al- 
lied merchantmen  in  an  address  in  the 
fall  of  1942.  The  officer  said  that 
Doenitz  told  student  officers  that  Hit- 
ler had  decided  on  “total  war”  at  sea 
and  that  submarine  crews  were  to 
make  no  effort  to  rescue  survivors. 

A memorandum  of  Hitler’s  talk 
with  the  Japanese  ambassador,  Hiroshi 
Oshima,  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor 
also  was  introduced.  Hitler  described 
the  progress  of  the  war  at  sea  and 
declared  that,  although  the  United 
States  had  embarked  on  a vast  ship- 
building program,  trained  crews  would 
prove  a bottleneck.  The  memorandum 
said:  “For  that  reason,  even  merchant 
ships  would  be  sunk  without  warning 
with  the  intention  of  killing  as  many 
of  the  crew  as  possible.” 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

IF  APPEARANCES  mean  anything,  this  baby  is  enjoying  his  meal  with  daddy 
aboard  the  battleship  Missouri  in  New  York  harbor.  Anyone  have  a towel? 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

IN  HOPEFUL  ANTICIPATION,  hungry  seagulls  hover  close  aboard  the  fan- 
tail  of  the  battleship  Wisconsin,  resting  at  anchor  in  Los  Angeles  harbor. 


Seek  USN  Status 

THE  NAVY’S  future  seems  secure, 
* insofar  as  the  program  for  trans- 
fer of  usnr  and  temporary  USN  of- 
ficers to  the  regular  Navy  can  make 
it  so. 

This  was  disclosed  last  month  when 
preliminary  figures  showed  the  Navy’s 
expectations  justified  and  a healthy 
flow  of  applications  to  be  satisfactory 
both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

It  was  revealed  that  of  the  50,000 
officers  needed  for  the  projected  peace- 
time Navy,  about  23,000  must  be 
procured  by  transfer  of  usnrs  and 
temporary  USNs  to  the  regulars.  Ap- 
plications have  nearly  equalled  this 
latter  figure. 

A breakdown  of  applications  as  of 


7 January  by  rank: 

RANK 

PERCENT 

Captain 

1.1 

Commander  

5.6 

Lt.  Comdr 

12.2 

Lieutenant  

17.9 

U.  «ig»  

25.7 

Ensign  

21.7 

Chief  Warrant  . 

8.9 

Warrant 

6.9 

Applications  by  branch  of 

service : 

BRANCH 

PER  1,000 

Line,  general 

365 

Line,  aviation 

318 

Line,  special  

46 

Medical  Corps  

14 

Supply  Corps  

41 

Chaplain  Corps  

8 

Civil  Engineer  Corps  

15 

Dental  Corps  

1 1 

Hospital  Corps* 

24 

Chief  Warrant  (all  branches) 

89 

Warrant  (all  branches) 

69 

* There  is  no  provision  for  Hospital  Corps 
officers  in  the  peacetime  regular  Navy. 

This  distribution  of  applicants  by 
rank  and  branch  of  service  was  de- 
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dared  to  be  generally  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Navy. 

Rear  Admiral  J.  L.  Holloway,  USN, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  Operations,  commented,  “The 
transfer  program  is  going  forward  in 
a highly  gratifying  manner.  As  of 
19  January  our  total  of  applications 
received  was  20,691.  It  may  be  esti- 
mated we  shall  finally  have  on  hand 
approximately  double  the  number  of 
applications  needed  to  fill  the  quota. 

“It  is  of  course  a matter  of  vital 
importance  that  we  receive  applica- 
tions from  men  who  not  only  desire 
to  follow  the  career  of  a naval  officer 
but  are  equipped  to  do  so  by  ability, 
experience  and  other  factors  which 
will  measure  up  to  the  high  standards 
required  for  the  postwar  Navy,”  the 
admiral  continued. 

“Here  again  our  progress  is  satis- 
factory. A certain  percentage  of  ap- 
plicants is  ineligible  because  of  age, 
as  expected.  But  we  have  been  in- 
tensely interested  in  those  applications 
which  fit  into  the  proper  age  brackets 
and  have  now  been  processed  by  the 
Transfer  Unit  and  sent  along  to  the 
Selection  Board.” 

Admiral  Holloway  emphasized  “the 
findings  of  the  Selection  Board  indi- 
cate that  the  caliber  of  applicants  has 
been  consistently  high  and  that  we 
are  in  fact  procuring  a group  of  of- 
ficers which  will  match  our  most  hope- 
ful expectations. 

“We  now  have  results  from  over 
5,100  applicants  who  were  required  to 
take  an  equivalent  general  background 
and  mental  capacity  test  in  lieu  of 
successful  completion  of  two  years  of 
college.  The  vast  majority  of  officers 
taking  the  test  have  passed,  and,  in 
general,  the  average  mark  of  those 
passing  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
typical  college  student  who  has  com- 
pleted two  years  of  college,”  Admiral 
Holloway  concluded. 

The  heavy  flow  of  applications  has 
allayed  an  earlier  fear  reservists 


might  be  reluctant  to  transfer  to  the' 
regular  Navy  because  they  believed 
they  would  be  on  an  unequal  basis  of 
competition  with  academy  graduates. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  fear  was 
proved  groundless  by  the  consensus  of 
usnr  officers  themselves.  Answers  on 
an  opinion  survey  last  fall  indicated 
only  4.4  per  cent  of  reservists  who' 
did  not  wish  to  transfer  felt  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  their  decision  was 
probable  discrimination  against  re- 
serve officers. 

Considerably  more  popular  as  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  leave  the  service 
were  personal  beliefs  regarding  home 
life,  expected  income,  primary  interest 
in  other  fields,  and  the  like. 

The  poll  was  scientifically  conducted 
under  controlled  conditions  by  officers 
trained  in  opinion  sampling,  and  it 
probed  the  minds  of  4,502  reservists 
below  the  rank  of  captain,  scattered 
across  the  world  aboard  ships  and  at 
shore  bases.  Protected  by  assurance  of 
anonymity,  the  usnrs  of  various 
ranks,  ages,  educational  levels,  clas- 
sifications and  types  of  duty,  repre- 
senting the  entire  Reserve  establish- 
ment, gave  candid  answers  on  41 
questions.  About  17  questions  were 
designed  to  stimulate  over-all  expres- 
sions of  opinion  concerning  the  Navy 
and  Navy  life. 

One  of  the  important  questions  was, 
“If  you  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the 
Navy  after  the  war,  or  you  are  unde- 
cided, why  don’t  you  want  to  stay  in 
the  Navy?”  Blanks  were  left  for  offi- 
cers to  fill  in  their  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  most  important  reasons. 
The  answers  varied  as  to  wording  but 
fell  readily  into  these  categories: 


REASON: 

Most 

Impor- 

2d 

Most 

3d 

Most 

4th 

tant 

Impor- 

Impor- 

Reason 

Reason 

Pet. 

tant 

Reason 

Pet. 

tant 

Reason 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Lack  of  perma- 
nent home  and 
home  life  .... 

23.1 

17.5 

12.6 

6.2 

Insufficient 
amount  of 
personal  free- 
dom   

14.4 

16.2 

15.1 

10.0 

Reasons  of  edu- 
cation, oc- 
cupation. and 
specialization 

18.4 

10.6 

5.5 

3.4 

U nsatisfadory 
advancement- 
promotion 
policy  

4.6 

7.5 

7.6 

4.9 

Financial  pros- 
pects in  Navy 
not  favorable 

7.1 

7.1 

6.7 

3.2 

Reasons  of  rank 

5.5 

7.3 

6.0 

4.4 

Not  qualified, 
adapted,  in- 
terested in 
Navy  life  .... 

8.3 

6.0 

4.9 

3.6 

Relationship  be- 
tween Acad- 
emy graduates 
and  Reserves 

4.4 

4.7 

5.5 

4.8 

Social  life 

.5 

2.4 

3.2 

3.3 

Miscellaneous. ... 

8 5 

12.0 

15.6 

12.7 

No  answers 

5.2 

8.7 

17.3 

43.5 

Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 

USN,  will  continue  at  his  post  as  Chief 
of  Staff  to  President  Truman,  the 
White  House  announced  last  month. 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Charles 
G.  Ross  said  that  a report  that  Leahy 
plans  to  leave  his  job  soon  “isn’t  true.” 
Ross  added,  “He  has  no  such  plans.” 

ALL  HANDS 


Official  Coast  Guard  Photograph 

NEW  COMMANDANT  of  Coast  Guard,  Admiral  Joseph  F.  Farley,  is  sv/orn 
in  by  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  Frank  Birgfeld.  Harry  D.  White  (center), 
acting  Treasury  Secretary,  looks  on  as  "sea  policemen"  get  a new  skipper. 

COAST  GUARD  BACK  IN  TREASURY 


New  Training  Board 

Establishment  of  a permanent  train- 
ing policy  board  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate state  of  training  in  the  Navy 
through  coordination  and  review  of 
naval  training  facilities  and  activities 
was  announced  last  month  by  the 
Navy  Department. 

The  new  10-man  board,  at  present 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S.  De- 
Lany,  USN,  officer-in-charge  of  the 
Operational  Readiness  Section,  has 
been  created  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  The  board’s 
mission  is  to  insure  that  training  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  Navy’s  personnel 
requirements,  and  that  the  Navy’s 
training  program  is  efficiently  oper- 
ated. It  will  review  requests  for  op- 
erating funds  and  public  works  ap- 
propriations for  the  Navy’s  training 
establishments,  and  will  inspect  these 
establishments  to  prevent  duplication. 

In  time  of  war  the  10  permanent 
members  of  the  board  will  be  joined 
by  an  11th  member  representing  the 
Coast  Guard.  In  time  of  peace  the 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard  will 
be  requested  to  nominate  an  officer 
for  consultation  on  that  organization’s 
activities. 

New  Middy  Coach 

Taking  over  the  reins  as  new  head 
football  coach  at  the  Naval  Academy 
is  Capt.  Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  former 
coach  and  athletic  star  of  the  Middies. 
He  succeeds  Comdr.  Oscar  E.  Hag- 
berg  who  coached  the  Navy  in  1944 
and  1945. 

Hamilton  coached  the  Middies  in 
1934-35-36,  and  earlier  starred  at 
quarterback  on  the  undefeated  Navy 
team  of  1926  that  battled  Army  to  a 
memorable  21-21  tie  at  Chicago. 
Hamilton’s  dropkick  for  extra  point  in 
the  last  quarter  tied  the  score. 

Hamilton’s  latest  sea  duty  has  been 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  escort 
carrier  Savo  Island.  During  the  war, 
he  played  a leading  role  installing  and 
successfully  operating  the  Navy’s 
“pre-flight”  physical  training  for  na- 
val aviation.  In  June  1943  he  was  as- 
signed as  air  officer  of  the  carrier 
Enterprise,  and  was  later  executive 
officer  of  the  “Big  E.” 

Two  newcomers,  Columbia  and 
North  Carolina,  are  included  on  Navy’s 
nine-game  football  schedule  for  1946. 
These  teams  replace  the  two  Big  Ten 
elevens,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
played  last  year.  The  Navy  will  open 
its  season  against  Villanova  and  close 
with  Army  at  Philadelphia.  Other 
opponents  will  be:  Duke,  Pennsyl- 

vania, Notre  Dame,  Georgia  Tech  and 
Penn  State. 

The  Naval  Academy  also  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Bob  Kelly,  former 
Notre  Dame  football  star,  and  a re- 
serve back  on  the  Navy’s  1945  team. 
Kelly  submitted  his  resignation  shortly 
before  Christmas,  saying  he  intended 
to  enter  Cornell,  where  Ed  McKeever, 
former  Notre  Dame  line  coach,  is 
head  coach. 
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EFFECTIVE  1 Jan  1946  the  Navy 
Department  returned  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  following  day, 
the  new  Commandant,  Admiral 
Joseph  F.  Farley,  USOG,  was  sworn 
in  by  Treasury  officials. 

By  executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, its  meritorious  wartime  service 
of  four  years  and  two  months  with 
the  Navy,  was  ended.  Its  manpower 
had  been  multiplied  by  seven — from 
25,000  to  172,000  — to  handle  its 
wartime  duties  of  complex  patrol 
activities,  antisubmarine  warfare, 
convoy  protection  and  amphibious 
landings. 

In  line  with  its  return  to  a peace- 
time status  the  Coast  Guard  had,  as 
of  late  January,  removed  its  crews 
fronr®more  than  90  vessels  of  the 
Navy.  These  included  cargo  ships, 
gasoline  tankers,  patrol  frigates,  sub- 
marine chasers,  patrol  craft,  gun- 
boats, small  tankers,  and  tugs.  Also, 
many  destroyer  escorts,  landing 
craft  infantry,  and  landing  ships 
tanks  were  being  unmanned. 

Coast  Guard  patrol  activities  ex- 
tended on  land  and  offshore  along 
more  than  40,000  miles  of  U.  S.  sea- 
coast  and  inland  waterways,  plus 
some  of  the  coasts  of  Pacific  islands 
and  of  China.  The  beach  patrol, 
which  captured  the  trained  Nazi 
saboteurs,  also  included  some  2,000 
dogs  and  3,000  horses.  The  Port  Se- 
curity program  operated  245  offices 
in  the  U.  S.,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and,  in 
addition,  its  explosive  details  in  20 
overseas  ports  handled  more  than 
14,000,000  tons  of  explosives  on  more 
than  14,000  vessels. 


The  Coast  Guard  participated  in 
each  of  the  major  invasions  of 
Africa  and  Europe  and  in  almost 
every  one  of  the  American  amphibi- 
ous landings  in  the  Pacific  and  made 
a vital  contribution  to  the  movement 
of  men  and  material  both  with  its 
own  craft  and  by  manning  many  ves- 
sels of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  addition  to  the  maintenance  of 
almost  36,000  aids  to  marine  naviga- 
tion the  Coast  Guard  played  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  research,  devel- 
opment, and  adaptation  of  the  latest 
facilities  of  electronics — radar,  loran, 
radio  beacons,  and  other  radio  aids 
to  navigation. 

The  peacetime  duties  of  the  Coast 
Guard  fall  into  the  following  broad 
categories : life-saving,  maintaining 
aids  to  navigation,  enforcement  of 
federal  laws  and  regulations,  opera- 
tion of  safety-at-sea  measures,  and 
general  duties  in  Alaska. 

Ten  air  stations  of  the  Air-Rescue 
Division  have  been  added  to  the  189 
lifeboat  stations  around  the  coastal 
areas  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Known 
as  the  “policemen  of  the  sea,”  the 
Coast  Guard  is  responsible  for  the 
peacetime  enforcement  of  some  16 
kinds  of  laws  and  regulations.  It  will  J 
now  discharge  the  functions  former- 
ly exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Mer- 
chant Marine  Inspection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  namely,  to 
originate  and  develop  regulations  for 
vessels  and  to  maintain  hearing  units 
in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  for  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  on  vessels 
under  the  U.  S.  flag.  The  Interna- 
tional Ice  patrol  and  the  Coast 
Guard  weather  ships  are  important 
components  of  “safety-at-sea.” 
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'WANTED:  ONE  BARREL,  SIZE  40' 


GETTING  OUT  of  the  Navy  is 
one  thing  and  being  able  to  buy 
a decent  suit  of  “civvies”  and  acces- 
sories with  which  to  impress  your 
best  girl  and  your  boss  is  another, 
as  many  discharged  bluejackets  have 
found  to  their  sorrow. 

However,  take  cheer  mates — you 
won’t  have  to  look  for  a barrel  just 
yet  if  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration has  its  way.  Taking 
heed  of  the  plight  of  returning  ser- 
vice men  during  the  nationwide 
clothing  shortage,  the  CPA  last 
month  urged  retail  merchants  to  re- 
serve their  full  supply  of  scarce 
items  like  suits,  overcoats,  shirts  and 
underwear  for  veterans  wherever 
necessary. 

John  D.  Small,  CPA  administrator, 
appealing  to  merchants  to  adhere 
voluntarily  to  his  request,  said  that 
many  retailers  already  are  giving 
veterans  first  choice.  While  the  CPA 
declaration  of  policy  left  the  extent 
of  such  reservations  to  the  judgment 
of  the  individual  dealer,  it  stated: 
“Where  reasonable  needs  of  service- 
men cannot  otherwise  be  met,  reser- 
vations of  up  to  100  percent  of  such 
stocks  for  veterans  is  recommended.” 
With  priority  help  from  CPA, 
manufacturers  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce about  30,000,000  suits  this  year, 
three  times  the  1945  output.  The 
current  shortage  is  a result  of  allo- 
cating practically  the  entire  produc- 


“Do  try  to  get  time  off  today  to  buy  some 
clothes  dear.” 

By  special  permission  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  © 1945,  Curtis  Pub.  Co. 

tion  of  worsted  material  used  in 
men’s  suits  and  overcoats  to  the 
armed  forces  during  an  eight  month 
period  last  year. 

In  the  current  quarter  of  the  year 
the  CPA  is  giving  priorities  assis- 
tance to  manufacturers  for  the  out- 
put of  3,500,000  suits  retailing  for 
$33  or  less. 


Navy  Jet  Fighter 

The  FD-1  Phantom,  first  Navy 
fighter  plane  powered  exclusively  by 
jet  engines  and  designed  for  carrier 
operation,  now  is  in  production,  the 
Navy  Department  announced. 

, Development  of  the  Phantom  marks 
! a significant  milestone  in  the  history 
of  naval  aviation  as  it  opens  the  field 
of  carrier  operation  to  the  all- jet  in- 
1 terceptor.  The  plane  already  exten- 
sively flight  tested,  has  a service  ceil- 
ing of  well  over  seven  miles  and  is 
the  first  Navy  fighter  to  attain  speeds 
in  excess  of  500  miles  per  hour.  Pri- 
marily designed  as  an  interceptor,  the 
FD-1  has  an  extremely  high  rate  of 
climb  and  a range  of  approximately 
1,000  miles. 

The  Phantom  was  designed  and  built 
by  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Power  is  supplied  by 
twin  axial-flow  Westinghouse  turbo- 
jet engines  built  into  the  wing  roots. 
The  engines,  which  are  of  exclusive 
American  design  (see  p.  49),  contain 
no  long  scoops  or  ducts. 

Constructed  of  light  aluminum  alloy, 
polished  to  glass-like  finish,  the  FD-1 
presents  only  slight  resistance  to  the 
i air.  The  plexiglass  cockpit  canopy, 
set  ahead  of  the  engines,  resembles  an 
elongated  bubble.  All  rivet  heads  are 
set  flush  and  the  tricycle  landing  gear 
is  completely  enclosed  when  retracted. 
Total  weight  with  full  combat  load  is 
less  than  10,000  pounds. 

The  Phantom  is  a single-seat,  low- 
wing  monoplane  of  conventiona1  mono- 
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coque  design  and  has  a wing  span  of 
approximately  40  feet.  The  wings  fold 
electrically,  and  when  rigged  for  stow- 
age the  plane  is  but  16  feet  wide. 
Rocket  devices  and  auxiliary  belly  fuel 
tanks  may  be  dropped  in  flight. 

Despite  its  high  top  speed,  the  new 
plane  has  a landing  speed  comparable 
to  that  of  conventional  carrier-based 
fighters,  and  can  take  a flight-deck 
“wave  off”.  Armament  in  the  present 
design  of  the  plane  consists  of  stan- 
dard fighter  armament  mounted  in  the 
nose.  Additional  planes  for  further 
experimentation  and  service  testing 
will  be  delivered  shortly. 

Clemency  for  83  Enlisted 

Restoration  to  duty  for  47  of  the  50 
Negro  sailors  convicted  of  mutiny  fol- 
lowing an  explosion  at  Port  Chicago, 
Calif.,  in  July  1944  was  authorized 
last  month  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal.  Similar  action  has 
also  been  taken  in  the  cases  of  36 
Negro  sailors  convicted  of  charges  of 
“rout”  growing  out  of  disturbances 
on  Guam  in  December  1944. 

The  men  were  released  on  proba- 
tion from  the  Naval  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks, Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  under  a directive  of  the  Sec- 
retary providing  for  the  review  for 
clemency  of  the  cases  of  all  Navy  pris- 
oners. Under  the  terms  of  this  direc- 
tive, any  Navy  prisoner  may  apply  for 
clemency  which,  if  granted,  will  re- 
lease him  to  active  duty  on  proba- 
tion. 


Merchantmen  Demobilized 

Plans  to  return  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet  of  about  45,000,000  dead- 
weight tons,  on  which  the  country  has 
spent  approximately  $18,000,000,000, 
to  private  ownership  and  operation 
“at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,” 
were  announced  last  month  by  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 

The  announcement  said  that  termi- 
nation of  American  obligations  to  the 
United  Maritime  Authority  within  the 
next  few  months  will  remove  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  government  con- 
trol of  routings  and  sailings.  Troop 
transports,  however,  will  remain  un- 
der the  commission’s  authority  until 
the  large-scale  troop  movements  of 
demobilization  cease. 

The  responsibility  for  recruiting  of- 
ficers and  crews  to  man  vessels  and 
for  transportation  of  officers  and  crew 
members  from  port  to  port  should  be 
resumed  by  the  operators  and  unions 
without  the  wartime  aids  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  the  commission 
pointed  out. 

“Training  of  seamen  will  he  con- 
tinued by  the  federal  government  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  peace- 
time needs  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 
The  efforts  of  the  training  program 
will  be  devoted  principally  to  retrain- 
ing and  upgrading  of  men  already  in 
the  industry,”  the  announcement  said. 

“The  various  operational  and  man- 
ning responsibilities  assumed  by  WSA 
and  the  Maritime  Commission  during 
the  war  emergency  will  be  returned 
as  rapidly  as  practicable  to  the  indus- 
try, the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  being  limited  solely  by 
the  ability  and  inclination  of  the  op- 
erators and  unions  to  resume  full 
responsibility.” 


Acme 

RICKSHAW  race  was  the  exciting 
prelude  to  Army-Navy  football  game 
in  Shanghai.  Here's  Navy  entrant. 

ALL  HANDS 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

BRAVING  Atlantic  storms,  this  group  of  Estonians  sailed  their  tiny  37-foot 
craft,  "Erma,"  across  wintry  solitude,  from  Stockholm  to  Little  Creek,  Va. 


Kimmel  Defends  Record 

Hearings  before  the  joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  investigating  Pearl 
Harbor  reached  a climactic  stage  last 
month  as  Rear  Admiral  Husband  E. 
Kimmel  began  his  first  public  defense 
of  his  record  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet  when  the  Japanese 
struck  on  7 Dec  1941. 

Making  a spirited  defense  of  his 
actions,  the  admiral  charged  the  Navy 
Department  with: 

Depriving  him  of  information  which 
denied  him  an  opportunity  of  ambush- 
ing the  enemy  task  force. 

Misleading  him  by  giving  him  a 
false  impression  that  he  was  receiving 
all  vital  intelligence. 

Stressing  constantly  the  danger  of 
an  attack  in  the  Far  East,  but  with- 
holding intercepted  Japanese  dis- 
patches pointing  directly  to  a surprise 
raid  on  Hawaii. 

Admiral  Kimmel  said  if  Washing- 
ton had  given  him  all  the  information 
it  had  he  would  have  taken  a far  dif- 
ferent course  to  meet  the  threatened 
attack  and  this  “would  have  altered 
the  events  of  7 Dec  1941.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  I would  have  rejected 
the  Navy  Department’s  suggestion  to 
send  the  carriers  to  Wake  and  Mid- 
way. I would  have  ordered  the  Sara- 
toga back  from  the  West  Coast.  I 
would  have  gone  to  sea  with  the  fleet 
and  endeavored  to  keep  it  in  an  inter- 
cepting position  at  sea.” 

Another  who  complained  last  month 
in  a statement  released  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  failed  to  get  the 
word  on  Japanese  plans  was  Maj.  Gen. 
Walter  C.  Short,  top  Army  com- 
mander in  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  the 
attack. 

In  more  than  two  months  of  session, 
the  committee  of  10  (two  Republicans 
and  three  Democrats  from  each  house 
of  Congress),  has  sifted  a mountain 
of  controversial  testimony  by  many 
men  prominent  in  the  Government  and 
in  the  military. 

Evidence  last  month  included  the 
disclosure  on  4 January  that  the 
late  Frank  Knox,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  had  reported  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  after  he  had 
made  a personal  investigation  at  the 
scene,  that  he  considered  Admiral 
Kimmel  and  General  Short  responsible 
in  that  the  Japanese  raid  was  a 
“complete  surprise”  to  them,  and  that 
its  success  was  due  to  a lack  of  pre- 
paredness which  Knox  said  both  offi- 
cers had  acknowledged  to  him.  Knox 
also  stated  his  opinion,  however,  that 
Kimmel  and  Short  had  no  knowledge 
of  “plain  intimations”  available  in 
Washington  that  a Jap  surprise  was 
impending. 

Earlier  it  had  been  testified  by  Ad- 
miral Harold  R.  Stark,  then  CNO, 
that  11  specific  messages  during  the 
last  three  months  before  Japs  attacked 
had  been  dispatched  giving  the  Ha- 
waiian commanders  a “distillate”  of 
Washington  intelligence,  and  that 
he  had  been  told  Admiral  Kimmel 
was  breaking  Japanese  secret  mes- 
sages, and  therefore  had  the  infor- 
tnation,  but  that  this  was  not  the 


case.  Admiral  Richmond  Kelly  Turner, 
Navy  War  Plans  chief  in  1940-42,  tes- 
tified he  had  believed  Admiral  Kimmel 
had  facilities  for  breaking  the  Japa- 
nese code,  but  that  he  had  been  in 
error. 

A further  development  last  month 
was  the  resignation  of  William  D. 
Mitchell  as  chief  of  counsel  for  the 
committee.  He  was  succeeded  by  Seth 
W.  Richardson,  Washington  attorney. 

In  a side  skirmish  during  the  hear- 
ing the  six  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee voted  solidly  against  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Ferguson  (R.,  Michi- 
gan), that  Winston  Churchill,  wartime 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  now 
vacationing  in  Florida,  be  asked  to 
testify.  The  vote  was  6 to  2 with  only 
Representative  Gearhart  (R.,  Cali- 
fornia), adding  his  ballot  to  that 
of  Ferguson’s.  Ferguson  wanted 
Churchill  to  tell  of  his  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor talks  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
on  the  Far  Eastern  crisis. 

Fireball  Hooks  Wire 

While  the  feat  was  not  planned, 
but  an  emergency  action,  another 
“Navy  first”  was  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully when  Ens.  Jake  C.  West, 
usnr,  an  FR-1  Fireball  fighter  pilot, 
made  the  first  jet-propelled  landing  on 
an  aircraft  carrier  during  qualifica- 
tion tests  aboard  the  uss  Wake  Island 
off  San  Diego,  Calif. 

The  Fireball,  a Ryan-built  Navy 
fighter  plane  powered  by  both  a turbo- 
jet and  a conventional  reciprocating 
engine,  normally  uses  its  reciprocating 
power  plant  for  take  off  and  landing, 
switching  over  to  the  jet  as  either  an 
exclusive  or  supplemental  propulsive 
force  once  it  is  in  the  air. 

Ens.  West’s  plane  experienced  an 
almost  complete  power  failure  in  the 
reciprocating  engine  as  he  was  mak- 
ing his  landing  approach.  Starting 
the  jet  engine  quickly,  he  continued 


his  approach  and  landed  on  the  Wake 
Island’s  flight  deck.  According  to  all 
available  records,  this  marked  the  first 
such  landing. 

Vet’s  Report  Cards 

Reflecting  success  with  the  books, 
grades  of  the  average  veteran  back  in 
school  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  are 
equal  to  and  in  many  instances  a little 
better  than  those  of  other  students,  a 
survey  conducted  among  American 
colleges  and  universities  by  the  Veter- 
ans’ Administration  revealed. 

For  example,  at  Hinds  Junior  Col- 
lege, Raymond,  Miss.,  only  0.8  percent 
of  veterans  enrolled  had  failing 
grades,  compared  with  a 7 percent 
failure  among  other  students. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
stated:  “Veterans  make  a much  better 
record  because  they  are  more  mature. 
They  are  determined  to  do  the  things 
they  want  to  do,  they  have  learned  to 
cooperate  and  they  have  a very  defi- 
nite goal  in  mind.”  At  the  Emory 
University  School  of  Dentistry,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  veterans  in  the  freshmen 
class  turned  in  an  average  of  85.06 
as  compared  with  the  84.25  percent 
average  by  other  students. 

Alaskan  Oil  Search 

A $1,000,000  contract  for  continuir  g 
the  exploration  of  the  Naval  Petrol- 
eum Reserve  in  Alaska  during  1946 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  the  latest  step  in  a pro- 
gram to  determine  the  territory’s  oil 
resources.  Exploration  of  the  terri- 
tory was  started  by  the  Seabees  in 
the  spring  of  1944  at  the  instigation 
of  the  late  Frank  Knox,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 

The  end  of  the  war  and  the  de- 
mobilization program  made  it  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  work  under  a 
civilian  contract. 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

TRAILS  END  for  this  Coast  Guard  ship  came  during  an  Okinawa  typhoon. 

SAVED  FROM  THE  TYPHOON'S  FURY 


FROM  the  early  October  typhoons 
that  struck  Okinawa,  devasting 
the  island  base,  have  come  many 
dramatic  stories  of  men  against  the 
sea.  One  of  the  most  thrilling  was 
that  recounted  by  the  commander  of 
a Coast  Guard  patrol  craft  who, 
along  with  his  entire  crew,  was 
saved  from  his  doomed  craft  in  a 
hairbreadth  rescue  at  the  height  of 
the  storm. 

Heroes  of  the  rescue  were  the 
men  of  the  Navy  repair  ship,  the 
USS  Mona  Island,  who  fought  to  save 
six  officers  and  45  men  of  the  Coast 
Guard  vessel,  although  the  intense 
gales  and  mountainous  waves  made 
operations  hazardous. 

Arriving  in  Buckner  Bay  with  15 
men  from  a destroyer  for  transfer  to 
the  Navy  Receiving  Unit  at  Oki- 
nawa, the  173-ft.  Coast  Guard  craft 
No.  590  hurriedly  discharged  its  pas- 
sengers and  headed  for  shelter  in  an 
area  known  as  Baten  Ko.  Once  at 
the  shelter  area,  the  590  settled  down 
to  sweat  out  the  storm,  but  shortly 
before  noon  the  anchor  chain,  taut 
from  the  constant  strain,  broke. 

Running  with  the  storm,  the  590 
zigzagged  to  avoid  other  ships  dis- 


tressed by  the  typhoon.  Finally,  the 
vessel  was  driven  onto  a reef,  but 
hung  there  for  only  a few  minutes 
before  plunging  on  to  another  reef 
a mile  away.  This  time  it  was 
grounded  fast,  stranded  with  engines 
and  communications  dead. 

Pounded  mercilessly  by  the  gale 
and  the  heavy  seas,  the  590  had  just 
begun  to  buckle  amidships  when  the 
Mona  Islamd,  barely  visible  because 
of  the  storm,  loomed  ahead.  A colli- 
sion seemed  inevitable  but  the  repair 
ship  stopped  barely  in  time  with  a 
scant  50  feet  to  spare. 

Rescue  operations  were  begun  im- 
mediately, although  the  heavy  seas 
threatened  to  sweep  the  men  from 
the  decks  which  were  made  addition- 
ally hazardous  by  gear  crashing 
crazily  about.  The  breeches  buoy 
was  finally  cleared  and  the  first  man 
left  the  distressed  Coast  Guard  pa- 
trol craft  at  1755. 

Two  hours  and  20  minutes  later, 
the  last  man,  Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  R. 
Pool,  uscgr,  skipper  of  the  Coast 
Guard  vessel,  started  the  tortuous 
trip  to  the  Mona  Island.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  repair  ship,  the  590 
split  and  sank. 


The  College  Problem 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  larger  and 
better  known  colleges  and  universities 
which  are  turning  away  qualified  vet- 
erans, the  smaller  liberal  arts  institu- 
tions still  have  room  for  about  250,000 
former  service  men,  educators  re- 
ported to  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  conference. 

While  opportunities  exist  in  the 
smaller  institutions  for  single  veterans 
the  outlook  for  married  former  service 
men  presents  a different  picture.  Heads 
of  many  schools  said  that,  unless  the 
Federal  Government  helped  them  ob- 
tain buildings,  the  married  men  could 
not  be  accommodated. 


"Veterans  are  not  applying  at  a 
great  rate  at  small  liberal  arts  col- 
leges,” Dr.  Harry  S.  De  Vore,  presi- 
dent of  Central  College  in  Missouri, 
said.  “They  are  going  to  the  State 
universities  and  colleges  such  as  Har- 
vard and  Yale.  I have  a dormitory  on 
my  campus  that  is  half-empty.  The 
smaller  colleges  could  absorb  250,000 
veterans  immediately  without  over- 
crowding.” 

With  educators  estimating  that 
about  750,000  veterans  are  expected 
to  enter  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities when  the  September  term  opens, 
the  length  of  time  the  present  vacan- 
cies would  exist  remained  problem- 
atical. 


Yamamoto’s  ‘Boast’ 

The  late  Japanese  Admiral  Yama- 
moto did  not  make  the  boast  attrib- 
uted to  him  that  he  would  dictate 
peace  in  the  White  House,  but  in- 
stead said  quite  the  opposite  thing, 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
USN,  revealed  last  month  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
tors Association  at  Miami,  Fla.  (See 
p.  14). 

Citing  the  value  of  a free  press, 
Admiral  Nimitz  said:  “The  govern- 
ments that  inflicted  rigorous  censor- 
ship of  opinion  were  destroyed.  Let 
me  give  you  an  illustration  if  you 
need  one.  You  all  remember  Admiral 
Yamamoto,  who  lost  his  life  because 
the  Navy  cracked  the  Japanese  code 
that  told  where  the  admiral  would 
be  on  a certain  fatal  minute  of  a cer- 
tain day.  Admiral  Yamamoto  was  re- 
puted to  have  bragged  that  he  would 
dictate  peace  in  the  White  House.  We 
believed  that  he  made  that  boast. 
More  importantly,  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple believed  he  made  that  boast.  But 
since  the  end  of  the  war  we  have 
learned,  from  Japanese  sources,  that 
Yamamoto  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  In  fact,  he  had  such  a healthy 
respect  for  the  United  States  that  he 
said  quite  the  opposite. 

“But  a militaristic  Japanese  gov- 
ernment employed  a prostituted  Jap- 
anese press  to  twist  Yamamoto’s  true 
assertion  into  an  opposite  meaning. 
The  people  generally  knew  that  the 
Japanese  Navy  opposed  the  war,  and 
so  it  was  important  to  the  militarists 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  leading  ad- 
miral was  cocksure  of  beating  the 
United  States. 

“Here  is  what  Admiral  Yamamoto 
really  said,  from  the  records  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  Department  lately 
fallen  into  our  hands: 

“ ‘Should  hostilities  break  out  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States 
it  will  not  be  enough  that  we  take 
the  Philippines  or  Guam,  nor  even 
Hawaii  and  San  Francisco.  To  make 
victory  certain  we  will  have  to  march 
into  Washington  and  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace  in  the  White  House.  And  I 
wonder  if  our  politicians  among  whom 
armchair  arguments  about  the  war 
are  being  glibly  bandied  about  in  the 
name  of  state  politics,  have  confidence 
in  the  final  outcome  and  are  prepared 
to  make  the  necessary  sacrifice.’ 

“Now,  what  happened  was  this: 
One  sentence  was  removed  from  the 
context  by  the  military  propagandists, 
and  widely  published.  It  is  easier  to  do 
in  the  original  Japanese.  I have  in 
Washington  the  testimony  of  one  Shu- 
ichi  Mizota  of  the  Japanese  naval 
secretariat,  who  said: 

“ ‘Clearly  this  letter  was  intended 
to  be  nothing  less  than  a sound  re- 
buke to  the  so-called  political  leaders. 
The  admiral  was  simply  pointing  out 
to  some  of  the  sword- rattlers  that  it 
was  by  no  means  as  simple  a matter 
as  they  seemed  to  think,  nor  so  lightly 
to  be  undertaken.’ 

“But  General  Tojo  was  in  the  sad- 
dle. Japan  was  committed  to  war  and, 
of  course,  Yamamoto  went  loyally 
and  patriotically  along  and  did  his 
best.” 
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Lost  and  Not  Found 

A comprehensive  search  among  the 
Pacific  islands,  begun  shortly  after 
V-J  day,  for  missing  naval  personnel 
is  drawing  to  a close. 

The  search,  ordered  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  had  a dual  purpose. 
In  addition  to  trying  to  locate  missing 
personnel  the  searchers  were  ordered 
by  the  War  Crimes  Commission  to 
discover,  if  possible,  any  evidence  of 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Japanese. 

Several  hundred  islands  have  been 
combed,  in  such  groups  as  the  Mari- 
anas, Carolines,  Palaus,  Bonins,  Vol- 
cano, Ellice,  Union,  New  Caledonia, 
Solomons,  Espiritu  Santo,  Fiji  and  the 
Ryukyus. 

To  date  the  search  has  turned  up 
few  results  and  it  is  apparent  the  ma- 
jority of  men  now  listed  as  missing 
will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

Searchers  have  uncovered  the  grave 
of  the  pilot  and  the  wreckage  of  a 
Navy  PBY  on  Tori  Shima  in  the 
Ryukyus  and  in  the  Carolines  natives 
showed  searchers  a common  grave 
which  they  said  contained  the  bodies 
of  a crew  of  a B-24.  Japanese  were 
reported  to  have  removed  all  identifi- 
cation prior  to  burial,  and  for  that 
reason  the  bodies  were  not  identified. 

New  Maritime  Skipper 

Admitting  that  he  was  “war-weary,” 
Vice  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  USN 
(Ret),  resigned  last  month  as  chair- 
man of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. The  admiral  in  his  letter  of 
resignation  also  said  that,  after  serv- 
ing 39  years  in  the  Navy  and  nearly 
nine  with  the  commission,  he  felt 
that  “(a)  I have  done  my  bit;  (b)  new 
blood  is  desirable;  (c)  a younger  man 
should  take  on  the  chores;  (d)  most 
of  the  major  jobs,  particularly  war 
jobs,  are  practically  finished — others 
are  in  hand  insofar  as  practicable.” 

President  Truman  praised  Admiral 
Land  for  the  “colossal”  undertaking- 
in  which  he  directed  the  greatest  ship- 
building program  in  maritime  history. 

Named  by  President  Truman  to  suc- 
ceed Admiral  Land  was  Rear  Admiral 
Earl  W.  Mills,  USN,  who  has  been 
assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships 
since  1 Nov  1942.  Admiral  Mills’ 
nomination  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
when  Congress  reconvened  last  month. 
Charles  G.  Ross,  White  House  press 
secretary,  said  that  Admiral  Mills  also 
would  be  nominated  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  vice  admiral  and  that 
legislation  permitting  him  to  retain 
his  active  duty  status  in  the  Navy 
would  be  asked. 

Admiral  Mills,  49,  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  June  1917  and 
as  a junior  officer  served  aboard  the 
battleship  Minnesota  and  the  destroy- 
ers Henley,  Hazelwood  and  Hogan. 
Later  he  served  at  the  Puget  Sound, 
Wash.,  Navy  Yard  and  then,  in  1933, 
went  to  the  design  and  construction 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering 
(now  BuShips).  He  served  a hitch  at 
sea,  returned  to  the  Bureau  of  Engi- 
neering, and  then  in  1940  was  named 
assistant  attache  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  London.  A short  time 
later  he  returned  for  duty  in  Wash- 
ington. 
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SUPER  PROPULSIVE  PUNCH  is  packed  by  new  lightweight  jet  aircraft 
engines,  'Yankee'  (left)  and  'baby  jet,'  being  manufactured  for  Navy. 

NEW  JET  ENGINES  LITTLE  GIANTS 


DEVELOPED  to  meet  the  need 
for  faster  combat  aircraft,  the 
lightest  jet  aircraft  engines  in  the 
world  for  their  power  and  size  are 
being  built  for  the  Navy  by  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation.  The 
engines  pack  the  propulsive  punch  of 
piston  engines  nearly  four  times 
their  weight  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing plane  speeds  beyond  the  reach 
of  engine-propeller  combinations. 

The  jet  engines  include  the  “Yan- 
kee”, which  is  19  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  “baby  jet,”  measuring  only 
9%  in.  across,  which  was  developed 
for  use  in  pilotless  aircraft.  They 
are  the  first  jet  power-plants  of 
wholly  American  design  to  be  tested 
in  flight.  The  engines  owe  their 
efficient  streamlined  shape  and  light 
weight  to  the  axial-flow  compressor 
which  Westinghouse’s  aviation  gas 
turbine  division  has  incorporated  for 
the  first  time  into  a United  States 
designed  and  tested  engine. 

In  the  axial-flow  compressor,  the 
four  basic  elements — the  air  com- 
pressor, the  combustion  chamber,  the 
turbine  to  supply  power  for  the 
compressor,  and  the  jet  nozzle — are 
arranged  in  a line,  one  behind  the 
other.  The  small  diameter  of  the 
axial-flow  engine  makes  it  particu- 
larly suited  to  high  speeds  at  which 
it  develops  an  extremely  large 
amount  of  power.  Because  of  its 
small  frontal  area  and  correspond- 
ingly low  air  resistance,  it  lends  it- 
self to  a “cleaner”  more  streamlined 
over-all  aircraft  design. 

The  “Yankee”  has  a weight  of  less 
than  half  a pound  per  pound  of 
thrust,  or  less  than  half  the  weight 


of  piston  engines.  Its  total  diameter 
of  19  inches  is  likewise  half  that  of 
an  “up  and  down”  engine  of  com- 
parable horsepower. 

In  the  operation  of  the  “Yankee” 
the  air  enters  the  circular  throat  of 
the  unit  at  300  miles  per  hour  and  is 
increased  to  600  miles  per  hour  as  it 
enters  the  compressor,  being  stepped 
up  by  a spoke-like  arrangement  of 
airfoil-shaped  blades.  The  compres- 
sor itself  is  an  aluminum  rotor  a 
foot  long,  equipped  with  nearly  200 
blades,  set  in  six  rows.  Spinning  at 
300  times  per  second,  the  rotor 
scoops  the  incoming  air  back  into  the 
combustion  chamber  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  cubic  feet,  or  50  tons,  of  air 
per  hour.  This  air,  which  is  more 
than  150  times  the  weight  of  the  en- 
gine, is  mixed  with  injected  gasoline 
and  ignited. 

The  heat  of  this  combustion  ex- 
pands the  gas  to  three  times  its  pre- 
vious volume  which  in  turn  triples 
the  speed  with  which  it  must  seek 
escape  via  its  only  means  of  exit- 
through  the  turbine  and  jet  nozzle  to 
the  outer  air.  The  expansion  and 
increase  in  speed  spin  the  turbine 
rotor-blades  at  more  than  14  miles 
per  minute  at  their  tips.  The  greater 
part  of  the  power  produced  in  the 
engine  from  the  combustion  gases — 
namely,  3,400  horsepower — is  ex- 
tracted by  the  turbine  to  rotate  the 
compressor  at  its  rated  18,000  rota- 
tions per  minute.  Left  over  as  pro- 
pulsive energy  in  the  jet  stream,  to 
carry  the  aircraft  forward,  is  1,400 
pounds  of  thrust,  which  is  equivalent 
to  1,400  horsepower  at  a flight  speed 
of  375  miles  an  hour. 
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SEPARATEES  are  instructed  in  the  finer  points  of  car  upkeep  and  buying. 


COLLEGE  OF  CIVILIAN  KNOWLEDGE 


UTILIZING  the  prospective  sepa- 
ratee’s spare  time  to  give  prac- 
tical instruction  in  useful  vocations, 
the  “College  of  Civilian  Knowledge” 
at  the  U.  S.  Navy  Amphibious  Base, 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  eases  the  transi- 
tion from  sailor  to  civilian. 

Only  men  going  through  the  sepa- 
ration procedure  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  school  where  several 
courses,  ranging  from  a short  course 
in  poultry  management  to  useful  in- 
struction in  the  proper  art  of  ap- 
proaching a prospective  employer, 
are  offered.  Hours  are  arranged  to 
fill  much  of  the  interminable  time 
spent  waiting  for  records  and  paper 
work  to  be  put  in  order. 

The  GI  Bill  of  Rights  is  reviewed 
completely  as  well  as  other  benefits 
which  veterans  may  expect  under  ex- 
isting legislation.  Men  are  told 
how,  when,  and  where  they  can  take 
advantage  of  these  many  opportuni- 
ties, and  question  periods  following 
classes  give  each  man  the  chance  to 
straighten  out  his  own  problems. 

Troubles  facing  the  new  job  hunt- 
er, and  there  will  be  plenty  of  them, 
are  reviewed  in  the  course,  “How  to 
Get  a Job.”  Based  on  an  article, 
“Dear  Sir:  About  That  Job,”  by 
James  D.  Woolf  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  a weekly  magazine.  This 
instruction  covers  writing  of  applica- 
tion letters — just  what  to  put  down 
and  what  is  best  left  unsaid  and  the 
course  also  takes  up  the  matter  of  a 
successful  approach  after  the  initial 
appointment  has  been  made  with  the 
prospective  employer.  The  men  are 
also  given  a chance  to  determine 
their  aptitude  for  jobs. 

High  on  the  popularity  list,  “Care 
and  Upkeep  of  Your  Car”  gives  a 
brief  resume  of  automobile  opera- 
tion and  how  to  keep  your  car  oper- 
ating. With  no  thought  of  develop- 
ing fully  qualified  mechanics  in  a 
two-hour  session,  a former  automo- 
bile repairman  does  hope  to  impart 
enough  knowledge  to  keep  his  stu- 
dents from  being  “gypped”  by  fast 
talkiPg  operators.  The  lectures  are 
illustrated  with  a standard  auto  en- 


gine rigged  in  a frame  (see  photo). 

The  new  civilians  may  not  become 
professional  poultrymen,  but  it  is 
fairly  certain  they  will  soon  be 
cleaning  fowl  for  their  own  dining 
room  table.  So  the  poultry  course 
is  good  review  for  them,  and  it  also 
covers  enough  of  the  finer  points  to 
give  men  going  into  the  profession  a 
good  idea  of  management  operation. 

The  complete  list  of  courses  in- 
clude: Typing  for  Beginners;  Speed 
Typing;  Poultry  Management;  Care 
and  Upkeep  of  Your  Car;  How  to 
Get  a Job;  Radio  and  Television; 
Engineering;  The  Dairy  Industry; 
The  Draftsman;  The  Welding  Oper- 
ator; The  Sheet  Metal  Worker;  The 
Machinist  and  Toolmaker;  The  Elec- 
trician; and  The  Woodworker. 

All  courses  aim  at  acquainting  the 
student  with  the  particular  trade  or 
occupation.  Class  discussion  and  pri- 
vate consultation  develop  questions 
of  opportunity,  gaining  employment 
in  the  specific  field,  pay  and  promo- 
tion outlook  and  similar  topics. 


APPRENTICE  CIVILIANS  here  learn 
the  technique  of  dressing  poultry. 


Shipbuilding  Halted 

Construction  work  on  37  ships,  con- 
sisting of  30  combatant  ships,  6 aux- 
iliary vessels  and  1 landing  ship,  was 
stopped  last  month. 

This  action  was  taken  after  the 
Navy  Department  in  conjunction  with 
the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  a study  to  determine 
what  Navy  budget  reductions  might 
be  included  in  the  funds  cutback  bill 
to  be  introduced  in  Congress. 

Future  naval  vessel  requirements 
were  restudied  and  were  reduced  in 
every  case  where  the  cost  of  early 
completion  of  the  vessels  could  not  be 
justified.  It  is  estimated  the  Govern- 
ment will  save  approximately  $140,- 
000,000  by  the  cancellation  order  after 
termination  costs  have  been  paid. 

(President  Truman  has  proposed 
Congressional  repeal  of  $2,826,880,536 
in  appropriations  and  contract  au- 
thorizations for  the  Navy.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,677,260,536  is  mainly  the 
result  of  cutbacks  in  procurement  and 
shipbuilding,  and  $1,149,620,000  repre- 
sents appropriations  not  needed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  but  which  will  have 
to  be  restored  in  future  years  to  liqui- 
date _ contract  authorizations.  The 
President  also  proposed  cuts  of  $1,420,- 
576,472  for  the  Army,  and  $1,503,971- 
475  for  the  civil  agencies.) 

An  earlier  reduction  in  the  ship- 
building program  was  accomplished 
last  August  when  56  combatant  ships, 
39  auxiliary  vessels,  and  160  district 
craft  and  auxiliaries  were  cancelled, 
resulting  in  a total  estimated  net  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $1,200,000,000. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  in 
advising  the  director  of  WMR  of  the 
present  work  stoppage  order,  stated 
that  additional  cancellations  “can  be 
justified  from  the  standpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  only  on  the  basis  that 
appropriations  will  be  forthcoming 
later  permitting  substitution  of  re- 
placement vessels  of  more  advanced 
design  than  could  be  achieved  in  those 
already  under  construction.” 

Types  and  number  of  vessels  af- 
fected by  the  order  are:  Light  aircraft 
carrier,  1;  escort  carriers,  2;  heavy 
cruiser,  1 ; light  cruiser,  1 ; destroyers, 
13;  destroyer  escorts,  4;  submarines, 
8;  destroyer  tenders,  3;  barracks 
ships,  2;  salvage  vessels,  1;  LST,  1. 
Fifteen  ships  which  have  reached  a 
comparatively  advanced  stage  of  con- 
struction will  not  be  declared  surplus 
but  will  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  reserved  in  a laid-up  status 
for  possible  future  completion,  either 
as  originally  intended  or  for  experi- 
mental purposes:  the  CVL,  2 CVEs, 
the  CL,  3 DDs,  3 SSs,  2 ADs,  2 APLs 
and  the  ARS. 

One  of  the  first  service  wives  to 
join  their  husbands  at  an  advanced 
Pacific  base,  Mrs.  Minor  C.  Alexander 
was  greeted  with  cheers  as  she 
stepped  from  a NATS  plane  at  Mid- 
way Island  on  Christmas  Eve.  Mrs. 
Alexander,  wife  of  a Marine  sergeant, 
made  the  trip  to  Honolulu  by  sea  and 
boarded  the  plane  there. 
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Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  to  flag 
rank  recently  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  Senate: 

To  be  admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard : 

Joseph  F.  Farley,  uscg,  to  serve  as 
Commandant  of  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  for  a 
term  of  four  years. 

To  be  commodore: 

Adrian  R.  Marron,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Boston. 

Robert  N.  S.  Baker,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Webster  M.  Thompson,  usn,  for  tempor- 
ary service  while  serving  as  Commander. 
U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Andrew  I.  McKee,  USN,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia. 

Lisle  F.  Small,  usn,  for  temporary  ser- 
vice while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk. 

Joseph  W.  Fowler,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Hunters  Point,  Calif. 

George  T.  Paine,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  Commander,  U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

To  be  commodores  in  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard: 

Louis  L.  Bennett,  uscg,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  Coast  Guard  Training  Station, 
Groton,  Conn. 

Joseph  E.  Stika,  uscg,  for  temporary 
service  while  serving  as  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Coast  Guard  Group,  Alameda, 
Calif. 

The  following  nomination  was  re- 
orted  on  favorably  by  the  Senate  Na- 
val Affairs  Committee: 

To  be  vice  admiral: 

Earle  W.  Mills,  usn,  for  temporary  ser- 
vice. 

The  following  officers  were  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  the  com- 
mands listed,  with  the  rank  of  admiral : 

Charles  M.  Cooke  Jr.,  usn,  as  Com7th- 
Fleet. 

Marc  A.  Mitscher,  usn,  as  Com8thFleet. 

The  following  officers  were  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  the  com- 
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:LEET  ADMIRAL  William  F.  Halsey 
:isses  Myrna  Loy  after  her  marriage 
do  Commodore  Gene  Markey,  USNR. 
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If  S CURTAINS  for  Kamikazes  as  American  tanks  destroy  these  Jap  planes. 


mands  listed,  with  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral : 

Gerald  F.  Bogan,  usn,  as  ComAirLant. 

Robert  M.  Griffin,  usn,  as  Commander-, 
Naval  Activities,  Japan. 

Howard  F.  Kingman,  usn,  as  Com3d- 
Fleet. 

Alfred  E.  Montgomery,  usn,  as  ComAir- 
Pac. 

Oscar  C.  Badger,  usn,  as  ComServPac. 

John  L.  Hall  Jr.,  usn,  as  ComPhibPac. 

Thomas  L.  Gatch,  usn,  as  ComServLant. 

Walter  S.  Delany,  usn,  as  ComBatCru- 
Pac. 

AVilliam  M.  Fechteler,  usn,  as  ComBat- 
CruLant. 

The  following  ad  interim  appoint- 
ments were  recently  made  and  will  re- 
main in  effect  as  long  as  the  present 
Congress  remains  in  session  or  in  the 
case  of  a spot  promotion,  as  long  as 
the  individual  remains  in  the  position 
he  is  promoted  to: 

To  be  admiral: 

John  H.  Towers,  usn,  reappointed  for 
temporary  service. 

Dewitt  C.  Ramsey,  usn,  for  temporary 
service. 

To  be  vice  admiral: 

Arthur  W.  Radford,  usn,  for  temporary 
service. 

Forrest  P.  Sherman,  usn,  for  temporary 
service. 

To  be  rear  admiral: 

Lawrence  B.  Richardson,  usn,  reap- 
pointed for  temporary  service. 

Clinton  E.  Briane  Jr.,  usn,  while  serv- 
ing as  deputy  to  Chief  of  Material  Divi- 
sion. Office  of  Assistant  SecNav. 

William  S.  Parsons,  usn,  while  serving 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(Special  Weapons). 

Leland  P.  Lovette,  usn,  while  serving 
as  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Mission  to 
Brazil. 

Earl  E.  Stone,  usn,  while  serving  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Communications,  CNO. 

Joel  T.  Boone,  (MC)  usn,  for  tempor- 
ary service. 

Fredric  L.  Conklin,  (MC)  usn,  for  tem- 
porary service. 

John  P.  Owen,  (MC)  usn,  for  tempor- 
ary service. 

Thomas  C.  Anderson,  (MC)  usn,  for 
temporary  service. 

Archie  A.  Antrim,  (SC)  usn,  for  tem- 
porary service. 

Charles  W.  Fox,  (SC)  usn,  for  tem- 
porary service. 

Rico  Botta,  usn,  for  temporary  service. 

Leslie  C.  Stevens,  usn,  for  temporary 
service. 


To  be  commodore: 


Benjamin  V.  McConlich,  usn,  while 
serving  as  chief  of  staff  to  ComNavNaw 
. Charlton  E.  Battle  Jr.,  usn,  while  serv- 
ing as  ComNOB  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Paul  S.  Theiss,  usn,  while  serving  as 
CO  of  USNTS  Newport,  R.  I. 

Allen  G.  Quynn,  usn,  while  serving  as 
chief  of  staff  to  ComEastSeaFron. 

Cyril  T.  Simard,  usn,  while  serving  as 
ConiFairWingl. 

Homer  W.  Graf,  usn,  while  serving  as 
supervisor  of  New  York  harbor,  N.  Y. 

Morton  D.  Willcutts,  (MC)  usn,  while 
serving  on  staff  (medical)  of  CincPac. 

George  Van  Deurs,  usn,  while  serving 
as  a CTG  in  Fifth  Fleet. 

Richard  W.  Bates,  usn,  while  serving 
as  chief  of  staff  to  ComPhilSeaFron. 

Myron  W.  Hutchinson  Jr.,  usn,  while 
serving  as  chief  of  staff  ComHawSeaFron. 

. Paul  F Lee,  usn,  while  serving  as  as- 
sistant director  of  Shore  Division,  Bu- 
Ships. 


John  F.  Wegforth,  usn,  while  serving  as 
Commander  NAB,  13th  ND. 

George  A.  Seitz,  usn,  while  serving  as 
Commander  NAB,  1st  ND. 

Daniel  F.  Worth  Jr.,  usn,  while  serving 
as  Deputy  ComMarianas  and  chief  of  staff 
and  aide  to  ComMarianas. 

Walton  W.  Smith,  usn,  while  serving 
as  ComCarDivl9. 

Charles  J.  Rend,  usn,  while  serving  as 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

Thomas  G.  Peyton,  usn,  while  serving 
as  ComNOB,  Guam 


Charles  R.  Jeffs,  usn,  while  serving  as 
CO  of  TJ.  S.  Naval  Advance  Base,  Weser 
River,  Germany. 

Henry  P.  Needham,  (CEC)  usn,  while 
serving  on  staff  of  ComServPac. 

Wilbur  E.  Kellum,  (MC)  usn,  while 
serving  as  Medical  Officer,  Fifth  Fleet. 

Lyman  S.  Perry,  usn  (Ret),  while  serv- 
ing as  ComNavTra  and  DistCen,  Camp 
Peary,  Williamsburg,  Va. 


The  Big  E,”  immortal  carrier, 
whose  latest  duty  has  been  shuttling 
troops  home  from  the  European  the- 
ater will,  when  released  by  CincLant, 
be  placed  in  caretaker  status  without 
inactiviation  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  pend- 
ing decision  as  to  its  permanent  berth 
as  a memorial,  CNO  has  directed. 

President  Truman  previously  had 
approved  Secretary  Forrestal’s  pro- 
posal that  the  Enterprise  be  saved 
from  the  scrap  heap  and  preserved  for 
posterity.  (All  Hands,  December 
1945,  p.  42). 


- 
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Liberalized  Justice 

The  Navy  announced  plans  last 
month  for  a Court  Martial  Review 
Board  to  review  immediately  the  sen- 
tences of  approximately  15,000  hjavy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel now  serving  in  confinement.  It 
is  estimated  the  Navy’s  prison  popula- 
tion will  be  reduced  to  4,000  by  1 
September. 

The  new  review  board,  a step  to- 
ward further  liberalization  of  Navy 
justice,  will  not  conflict  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  Naval  Clemency  and 
Prison  Inspection  Board,  which  acts 
principally  on  the  basis  of  a prison- 
er’s prior  record,  his  behavior  while  in 
confinement  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  local  clemency  board  at  the 
place  of  confinement. 

As  a result  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
val Clemency  and  Prison  Inspection 
Board,  38,270  personnel  sentenced  to 
confinement  have  been  restored  to 
duty.  This  represents  more  than  82 
percent  of  all  cases  reviewed.  Six 
thousand  prisoners  have  been  restored 
to  duty  since  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities. 

Personnel  granted  discharges  from 
prison  under  clemency  procedures 
serve  a probationary  period  of  duty 
outside  the  United  States,  relieving 
men  eligible  for  demobilization.  At  the 
end  of  the  probationary  period,  they 
are  awarded  a discharge  under  honor- 
able conditions  provided  their  conduct 
during  probation  justifies  it. 


The  Navy  also  will  seek  legislation 
to  give  an  additional  review  to  all 
General  Courts  Martial  discharges 
and  dismissals  since  the  start  of  the 
war.  These  are  not  now  subject  to 
review  after  they  have  been  executed. 
If  such  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  change,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Review  of  Dis- 
charges and  Dismissals,  a dishonorable 
or  bad  conduct  discharge  previously 
awarded  even  though  the  recipient  no 
longer  is  in  service. 

SecNav  planned  to  conduct  a group 
of  representative  civilians  through  the 
naval  establishment  to  acquaint  the 
public  further  with  progressive  meas- 
ures which  the  Navy  has  undertaken 
during  the  past  three  years  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  These  meas- 
ures include: 

• A special  civilian-naval  board, 
headed  by  Arthur  A.  Ballentine,  New 
York  attorney,  which  was  working  last 
month  on  a final  report  on  desirable 
changes  in  the  “Articles  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Navy”  and  the  Navy’s 
court  martial  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. This  board  has  studied,  among 
other  things,  the  Navy’s  entire  legal 
organization.  Justice  Matthew  F.  Mc- 
Guire of  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Profes- 
sor Noel  T.  Dowling  of  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law,  and  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  have  served 
on  this  board  with  Mr.  Ballentine. 


Ground  Rules  for  Seagoing  Softball 


A PITCHER  who  can’t  keep  the  ball 
down  and  is  likely  to  heave  one 
higher  than  a kite  once  in  a while  is 
of  no  earthly  use  to  a softball  team 
playing  on  the  diamond  on  the  deck 
of  the  carrier  uss  Hancock. 

Why?  Well,  one  of  the  special 
ground  rules  in  effect  on  the  Hancock 
diamond  provides  that  a wild  pitch 
over  the  backstop  gives  the  batter  a 
home  run,  and,  further,  the  pitcher  is 
out  of  the  game  automatically. 

Other  ingenious  rules  governing 
play  on  the  seagoing  ball  field  include : 

• A fair  ball  into  the  water  is  a 
home  run. 

• A foul  ball  into  the  water  puts 
the  batter  out. 

• A fly  ball  striking  the  island  and 
rebounding  into  the  field  is  good  for 
as  many  bases  as  the  batter  can 
make. 

• A hit  staying  up  in  the  island 
structure  goes  for  two  bases. 

• Runners  may  advance  one  base 
on  an  overthrow  at  first  or  third. 

Seagoing  softball  presents  the 
problem  of  keeping  down  the  loss  of 
balls.  This  is  met  by  softening  new 
balls  with  the  press  in  the  torpedo 
work  shop,  by  placing  the  net  back- 
stop well  forward  to  prevent  foul 
balls  from  going  off  the  deck,  and  by 
stretching  a net  from  the  port  barrel 
of  5-in.  mount  No.  1 aft  to  the  island 
structure  and  about  four  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  mount.  With  these  pre- 
cautions a regulation  game  can  be 


LOOKING  DOWN  first  baseline  on 
flattop  diamond.  Hit  just  made  was 
a homerun  with  the  bases  loaded. 


played  with  the  loss  of  only  five  or  six 
balls. 

The  Hancock  diamond  was  first  laid 
out  last  September  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  much  good  sport.  The  dis- 
tance between  bases  is  five  feet  less 
than  the  regulation  60  feet  but  the 
pitcher’s  box  is  regulation  distance — 
43  feet — from  home  plate. 
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• A School  of  Naval  Justice,  which 
was  established  at  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  to  indoctrinate  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  officers  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  court  martial 
procedures.  SecNav  has  directed  that 
all  ships  and  stations  assign  officers 
to  be  trained  at  the  school.  Through 
this  system  of  legal  education,  aug- 
mented by  postgraduate  instruction 
and  correspondence  courses,  it  is  ex- 
pected officers  throughout  the  Fleet 
will  be  better  qualified  to  perform 
duties  in  connection  with  courts  mar- 
tial and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Courses  at  the  school  include  practical 
training  in  the  duties  of  a court  mem- 
ber, recorder  and  defense  counsel,  be- 
sides instruction  in  the  fundamentals 
of  naval  law.  A text,  entitled  “Naval 
Justice,”  was  scheduled  for  distribu- 
tion to  all  ships  and  stations. 

• A Corrective  Services  Division, 
which  was  set  up  under  BuPers  in 
March  1944  to  modernize  the  naval 
prison  system,  and  emphasize  return 
to  useful  service  of  personnel  in  con- 
finement. Persons  experienced  in  cor- 
rectional work  were  brought  into  the 
Navy  from  civilian  life  to  administer 
the  Navy’s  new  program,  which 
stressed  constructive  work  and  educa- 
tion. Retraining  whereby  tractable 
offenders  could  be  restored  to  duty. 

Mr.  Ballentine  made  a study  in  1943 
which  served  as  a basis  for  numerous 
reforms  in  the  Navy’s  system  of  ad- 
ministering justice.  Justice  McGuire 
undertook  his  study  of  the  “Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy”  and 
the  Navy’s  legal  organization  last 
summer.  Justice  Alexander  Holtzoff, 
also  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  assisted  him. 

Navy  Aids  Housing 

Giving  support  to  the  nation’s  re- 
conversion efforts,  the  Navy  has  is- 
sued three  recent  directives  making 
surplus  property  available  for  civilian 
uses,  reducing  to  a rigid  minimum 
naval  construction  which  might  com- 
pete for  building  materials  and  equip- 
ment with  veterans’  housing,  and  ex- 
amining naval  installations  which  may 
be  converted  immediately  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  housing  for  veterans. 

In  AlStaCon  dated  21  Dec  1945,  the 
Navy’s  two-fold  surplus  property  dis- 
posal policy  is  stated  as  providing: 

• Declaration  of  property  as  sur- 
plus immediately  and  in  maximum 
amounts  which  the  Navy  can  spare. 

• Fullest  cooperation  with  civilian 
disposal  agencies  in  accurate  reports 
of  surpluses,  and  prompt  shipment  of 
items  which  have  been  sold. 

Alnav  450-45  (NDB,  31  December) 
directs  that  only  the  most  urgent 
maintenance,  repair,  rehabilitation  or 
new  construction  work  requiring  such 
materials  and  equipment  shall  be 
undertaken. 

Following  policy  statements  with 
action,  on  29  Dec  1945  Manhattan 
Beach  Station,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
was  announced  as  the  first  Navy  proj- 
ect to  be  transferred  to  a local  gov- 
ernment without  cost  for  conversion 
to  housing  for  returning  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  as  a result  of  a sur- 
vey of  facilities  in  continental  naval 
districts  and  river  commands. 

ALL  HANDS 


For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


SOVIET  UNION  AWARDS  MEDALS  TO  190 


USN,  USCG  Personnel 
Honored  for  War  Aid 

THE  SOVIET  government  has 
awarded  medals  to  190  officers  and 
men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  for  outstanding  military  activi- 
ties aiding  the  delivery  of  transports 
with  military  cargo  to  northern  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  valor  and 
courage  displayed  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  Rear  Admiral  Thomas 

B.  Inglis,  usn,  Chief  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, accepted  the  awards  for  the 
recipients  during  a ceremony  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington. 

Medals  awarded,  some  posthu- 
mously, were  Order  of  the  Fatherland 
War,  First  Class;  Order  of  the 
Fatherland  War,  Second  Class;  Order 
of  the  Red  Star;  Order  of  Glory, 
Third  Class;  Medal  for  Bravery; 
Medal  for  Merit  in  Action;  Medal  of 
Ushakov;  and  Medal  of  Nakhimov 
(see  illustrations  below). 

Those  awarded  the  medals  are: 

ORDER  OF  FATHERLAND  WAR, 
1ST  CLASS 

Comdr.  Howard  Avery,  usn,  Rancho 
Sante  Fe,  Calif.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Roy  M. 

Billings,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. ; Lt. 
Comdr.  W i 1 1 a rd 
Brown,  usnr, 
Maplewood,  N.  J.; 
Comdr.  John  Cor- 
bus,  usn,  Vallejo, 
Calif.;  Comdr. 
Norman  C.  Hoff- 
man, usnr,  Milton 
Mass. ; Lt.  Comdr. 
William  A.  Carter,  usnr,  Dagsboro, 
Del.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Wilbur  P.  Collins, 
usnr,  Ellisville,  Miss.;  Ens.  Kendall 
H.  Cram,  usnr  (Deceased),  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  S. 
Fink  Jr.,  USNR,  Kenton,  Ohio;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Charles  Harris  Hutchins, 
usnr,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Comdr. 
David  M.  Kellogg,  USNR,  Seattle, 
Wash.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Sheldon  Kinney, 
usn,  Pasadena,  Calif.;  Lt.  Rudolph  H. 
Kroetz,  USNR,  Whitefish  Bay,  Wis. ; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Albert  Maynard,  USNR, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Arthur  D. 
Maddalena  Jr.,  USNR,  Westfield,  Mass.; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Ricks,  usnr, 
Gainesville,  Fla.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Francis 

C.  Pollard,  uscg  (Ret),  Fairhaven, 
Mass.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Daniel  J.  Rooker, 
USNR,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Comdr.  William 

A.  Sessions,  usnr,  Little  Neck  Park, 
N.  Y. ; Lt.  Merrill  R.  Stone  Jr.,  usnr, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Lt.  Charles  M.  Ul- 
rich, USNR,  Pitman,  N.  J.;  Comdr. 
Robert  H.  Wanless,  USNR,  Chicago, 
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111.;  Lt.  Brian  C.  Welch,  usnr,  Ham- 
burg, N.  Y.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  Wil- 
cox, uscg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Lt.  Morton 
E.  Wolfson,  usnr,  Chicago,  111. 

ORDER  OF  FATHERLAND  WAR, 
2D  CLASS 

Lt.  Norman  0.  W.  Adams  Jr.,  USNR, 
Portsmouth,  Va. ; Lt.  Comdr.  Robert 

L.  Baughan,  usn,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Jules  R.  Bloch  Jr.,  usnr,  Ok- 
lahoma City,  Okla.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Philip 

B.  Brown,  usnr,  Dillon,  S.  C.;  Comdr. 
John  H.  Church  Jr.,  usnr,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Lt.  Walter  R.  Daley,  usnr, 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.;  Lt.  Comdr. 
Marcel  Desgalier  Jr.,  usnr,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. ; Lt.  Joseph  T.  Gillen, 
USNR,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.;  Lt.  Comdr. 
Walter  J.  Gudat,  usnr,  Evanston,  111.; 
Lt.  Comdr.  J.  H.  Harshaw,  usnr,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Sidney 

M.  Hay,  uscgr,  Arlington,  Mass.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Blake  C.  Howard,  Jr.,  USNR, 
Louis,  Mo.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Blake  Hughes, 
usnr,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.;  Lt.  John  T. 
McNaughton,  USNR,  Pekin,  111.;  Lt. 
Michael  L.  Merlo,  usnr,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Wesley  N.  Miller, 
USNR,  Anquilla,  Miss.;  Lt.  (jg)  Howell 
S.  Murray,  usnr  (Deceased),  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherer  Mur- 
ray, lives  at  Highland  Park,  111.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Robert  A.  Nisbet,  USNR,  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.;  Lt.  Wilson  D.  Rutherford, 
USNR,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Lt.  Comdr. 
George  T.  Smith,  usnr,  Camilla,  Ga. ; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Harrison  Smith,  usnr,  At- 
chison, Kans.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Milton  A. 
Stein,  usnr,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Richard  M.  Stone,  usnr,  Evan- 
ston, 111.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Paul  W.  Thomp- 
son, USNR,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; Lt.  Comdr. 
James  D.  Williams,  usnr,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

ORDER  OF  THE  RED  STAR 

Lt.  Letson  S.  Balliett,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.;  Lt.  Robert  E.  Buck- 
bee,  USNR  (Deceased),  whose  widow 
Mrs.  Kathlyn  Ann  Buckbee,  lives  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Lt.  Comdr.  How- 
ard E.  Carraway,  usnr,  Olanto,  S.  C.; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  E.  Delate,  usnr, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ; Lt.  Comdr.  William 
Farrar,  USNR,  Arkansas  City,  Kans.; 

Lt.  Wilma  S.  Fow- 
ler, usnr,  Kilgore, 
Texas;  Lt.  John  G. 
Grotenrath  Jr., 
usnr,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  Lt. 
Elbert  S.  Heim, 
usnr  (missing  in 
action)  , King 
George,  Va.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Norman 

D.  Hodson,  USN,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Lt.  Gerald  G.  Hogan,  usnr,  Brooklyn, 


N.  Y. ; Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  B.  Hopgood, 
USNR,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. ; Lt.  (jg)  Jo- 
seph D.  Horn,  usnr,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.;  Lt.  Paul  B.  Kinney,  USNR,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ; Lt.  William  Kirby,  usnr, 
Coffeyville,  Kans.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Louis 
D.  Marks,  USNR,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
CSC  John  A.  McGinnis,  USN,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Lt.  Comdr.  David  A. 
Pickier,  usnr,  New  London,  N.  C. ; 
Lt.  David  0.  Puckett  Jr.,  usnr,  Tu- 
pelo, Miss.;  Comdr.  Howard  S.  Rob- 
erts, usnr,  Webster  Groves,  Miss.; 
William  A.  Schilbe,  ex-GMlc,  usnr, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Herbert 

M.  Sonneborn  Jr.,  usnr,  Wheeling, 
Va. ; Lt.  Dan  Schwartz,  USNR,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Lt.  Kenneth  W.  Tip- 
ping, usnr,  Maywood,  N.  J.;  Lt.  Gil- 
bert S.  Young,  USNR,  Fairfield,  Ohio; 
Paul  N.  Webb,  GM2c,  usn,  Freeport, 

N.  Y. 

ORDER  OF  GLORY,  3D  CLASS 

Lt.  Philip  R.  Anderson,  USNR,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Lt.  Alex  Brokas,  USNR, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  Joseph  J.  Chatter- 
ton  Jr.,  ex-BMlc,  USNR,  West  Lynn, 
Mass.;  Lt.  Comdr.  William  Cole,  USN, 
Sandy  Hook,  Conn.;  ex-BMlc  John  H. 
Currant,  USNR,  Lynn,  Mass.;  Lt. 
Comdr.  Lowell  L.  Davis,  usnr,  Vina, 
Ala.;  Garnett  C. 
D e B a u n , GMlc, 
usnr,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Louis  DeGen- 
naro,  PtrV2c,  usnr 
(address  un- 
known) ; Lt.  James 
J.  Delhon,  usnr, 
New  Orleans,  La.; 
Lt.  Comdr.  Brad- 
ford M . Dyer, 
USNR,  Newtonville,  Mass.;  Lt.  George 
A.  Enloe,  USNR,  Anoka,  Minn.;  Cox. 
Arthur  L.  Farmer,  usnr  (Deceased), 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Katie  T.  Cox, 
lives  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Lt.  Junior 

C .  Forney,  usnr,  Newton,  Kans.; 
Faustin  Gallegos,  ex-EM2c,  USNR, 
Miami,  Fla.;  ex-CMM  William  J. 
Green,  usnr,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Ens.  Harold  L.  Handshuh,  USNR,  (De- 
ceased) , Eugene,  Ore. ; Lt.  Comdr. 
Leonard  E.  Harmon,  USN,  Cranston, 
R.  I.;  Mach.  Cecil  R.  Haycraft,  USN, 
Glen  Dean,  Ky.;  Lt.  Robert  Hayman, 
usnr,  Red  Wing,  Minn.;  Lt.  Comdr. 
Stewart  B.  Holt,  usnr,  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Lt.  (jg)  Bert  J.  Hudson,  USNR, 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho;  Norman  E. 
Hyams,  GM2c,  USNR  (Deceased), 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Beatrice  L. 
Hyams,  lives  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Ens.  Roy  Walter  Johnson,  usnr,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  AGO  Dallas  H.  Jones,  USN, 
Halifax,  N.  C.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas 
Kinasecsuk,  usnr,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.; 
Clarence  H.  Marihugh,  ex-BM2c, 
usnr,  Defiance,  Ohio;  Lt.  Donald  F. 
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Mason,  USN,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.;  Lt. 
William  M.  McLane,  usnr,  Gainesville, 
Fla.;  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert  C.  Millard, 
USN,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.;  Mario  J. 
Pagnotta,  MMlc,  USNR,  Weehawken, 
N.  J.;  Lt.  Wallace  S.  Porter,  usnr, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Charles  Ratz,  ex-Slc, 
USN,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Irving  R.  Saum, 
ex-MMlc,  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Cox.  Herbert  L.  Schwartz,  usnr, 
Huntington,  N.  Y.;  Lt.  Milton  J. 
Sherbring,  USNR,  Ogden,  Iowa;  Lt. 
Bernard  C.  Sissler,  usnr,  Staten  Is- 
land, N.  Y. ; William  B.  C.  Smith, 
AMMlc,  usn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Lt. 
Jack  H.  Stewart,  usnr,  Silver  Springs, 
Md. ; Lt.  John  Sulton  Jr,,  usnr,  Beggs, 
Okla.;  Lt.  Comdr.  William  Tepuni, 
usnr  (Deceased),  whose  mother,  Mrs. 
Nina  Tepuni,  lives  at  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Lt.  Theodore  S.  Thueson,  USN, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. ; Cox.  Charles  E. 
Walters,  USNR,  (address  unknown) ; 
Lt.  John  B.  Watson,  usnr  (Deceased), 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  McCoy  Wat- 
son, lives  at  Anderson,  S.  C. ; Lt.  Ken- 
neth L.  Wright,  usnr,  Burlington, 
Kans.;  Donald  L.  Vandiver,  ex-GM2c, 
USNR,  Bethany,  Mo. 

MEDAL  FOR  BRAVERY 

Harry  Jones  Jr.,  ex-Cox  usnr, 
Jonesboro,  Ind. ; John  W.  McDole,  ex- 
RMlc,  USNR,  Flint, 
Mich.;  Cox  Thomas 
Nightingale,  usnr, 
Maddock,  N.  D.; 
Cox.  John  J. 
Ours,  usnr  (De- 
ceased), whose  fa- 
ther, Marcellus 
Columbus  Ours, 
lives  at  Cumber- 
land, Md.;  Milton 
Parker,  ex-GM3c,  usnr,  Baltimore, 
Md. ; Luther  W.  Perdue,  ex-GM3c, 
USNR,  Vincent,  Ohio;  Cox.  James  W. 
Pernell,  usnr,  Quincy,  W.  Va. ; Willie 
H.  Phillips,  ex-Cox.,  usnr,  Gaffney, 
S.  C.;  Percy  L.  Spann,  SM3c,  usnr, 
(Deceased),  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Katie 
Bell  Spann,  lives  at  Georgiana,  Ala.; 
Renald  Blake  Jr.,  ex-GMlc,  usn, 
Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. ; Charles  E. 
Dole,  CBM,  usn,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.;  Harry  M.  Gossman,  CBM,  usn, 
Dayton,  Ky. ; Joseph  O’Savage,  ex- 
BMlc,  usnr,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Fran- 
cis M.  Shipley  Jr.,  CBM,  usn,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  Cox  Harry  P.  Wilson, 
USN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Oswald  I.  Cas- 
sidy, ex-Slc,  USNR,  Vanport  City, 
Ore.;  Earnest  E.  Grandey  Jr.,  RM3c, 
usnr,  McMinnville,  Tenn.;  Leland 
Hall,  S2c,  usnr  (address  unknown) ; 
Charles  C.  Harris,  ex-SM2c,  USN, 
Moberly,  Mo.;  Leonard  D.  Horton, 
GMlc,  usnr,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.;  Lewis 
W.  Kroeger,  ex-Slc,  usnr,  Bird  Is- 
land, Minn.;  Andrew  0.  Mathson, 
BM2c,usnr  (address  unknown) ; Ray- 
mond P.  Peer,  ex-BM2c,  usn,  Chicago, 
111.;  Francis  P.  Perret,  GM2c,  USN, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Cox.  Albert  Ying- 
ling,  usn,  Muncie,  Ind. 

MEDAL  FOR  MERIT  IN  ACTION 

Donald  S.  Biggs,  Sic,  usnr,  Fenton, 
Mich. ; Alexander  Lague,  ex-CAR, 
usnr,  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Bernard 
A.  Malloy,  CRM,  USN,  Brooklyn, 
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N.  Y.;  William  S.  Sharp,  BM2c,  USNR, 
Martinsville,  Va.;  Ernest  J.  Lazetere, 
ex-BM2c,  usnr,  San  Jose,  Calif.; 
Harvey  C.  Smalley  Jr.,  ex-BM2c, 
usnr,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; Clif- 
ford H.  Starnes, 
GM2c,  usnr,  Gun- 
tersville,  Ala.; 
CBM,  Eaton  P.  De- 
cottes,  usnr  (ad- 
dress unknown) ; 
Thomas  J.  Dixon, 
ex-GM2c,  usnr, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
Edward  C.  Hoban,  GM3c,  usnr  (now 
Ens.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Edwin  B. 
Newman,  ex-BMlc,  usnr,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.;  Gustav  V.  Schill  Jr.,  ex-GM3c, 
usnr,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Edward  T. 
Anderson,  Sic,  USN,  Pleasant  View, 
Va. ; Eli  J.  Bourg,  ex-GM2c,  usnr, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  Thomas  E.  Brown, 
GM2c,  USN,  Mobile,  Ala.;  John  W. 
Cannon,  Sic,  usnr  (address  un- 
known) ; Milton  C.  Cassey,  ex-GM2c, 
usnr,  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Francis  L. 
Duncan,  SM3c,  USN,  Macy,  Ind.;  Mer- 
lin G.  Houndeshell,  ex-BM2c,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Elden  S.  Kirby, 
ex-BM2c,  usnr,  Westhope,  N.  D.; 
Maurice  E.  Larson,  ex-GM2c,  usnr, 
Devils  Lake,  N.  D.;  Oman  A.  Nelson, 
GM3c,  usnr,  Maddock,  N.  D.;  Allan 
A.  Thompson,  RM2c,  USN,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Senva  Trahan,  Sic,  usnr, 
Kaplan,  La.;  Hubert  Williams,  GM2c, 
USN,  Cross  City,  Fla. 

MEDAL  OF  USHAKOV 

William  R.  Ab- 
bott, ex-BM2c, 
usnr,  Quincy, 
Mass.;  Mason  M. 
Houghton,  ex- 
GMlc,  USNR,  Union 
Star,  Mo.;  ex-Cox. 
Paul  L.  Hunt- 
singer,  usnr,  For- 
est City,  N.  C.; 
Floyd  E.  Richards, 
SMlc,  USN  (now  Lt.),  Zion,  111.;  Jun- 
ior Wishon,  BM2c,  usn,  Cainsville,  Mo. 

MEDAL  OF  NAKHIMOV 

Arthur  L.  Adler,  ex-CBM,  usnr, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  Emmet  D.  Ander- 
son, Cox,  usn,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.; 
George  C.  Cooner,  GM3c,  usn,  (address 
unknown)  ; Albert  D.  Friday,  M2c, 
usnr,  West  Point,  Miss.;  James  N. 
Guyton  Jr.,  SMlc,  usnr,  Council, 
N.  C.;  William  T. 
Harkins,  ex-BM2e, 
usnr,  Chicago,  111.; 
Robert  G.  Hender- 
son, ex-RMlc,  usnr, 
Frankfort,  Ind.; 
Paul  0.  Lessard, 
Sic,  usnr  (De- 
ceased), whose  fa- 
ther, Oscar  Les- 
sard, lives  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  Arthur  McDonald  Jr., 
GM2c,  usnr,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.; 
Frank  C.  Gay,  ex-GMlc,  usnr,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  George  C.  Goddard,  CGM, 
usnr,  El  Rito,  N.  M. ; Cecil  B.  Graff, 
ex-GMlc,  usnr,  Weldona,  Colo. ; John 
H.  Harmon,  GM2c,  USNR,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Rex  E.  Robertson,  BM2c,  usnr, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  Joseph  D.  Leahy,  ex- 
RMlc,  USNR,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Medal  of  Honor 
Won  Posthumously 
By  PhMIc  at  Iwo 

The  Medal  of  Honor  has  been 
awarded  posthumously  to  John  H. 
Willis,  PhMIc,  usn,  of  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  killed  on  Iwo  Jima,  28  Feb 
1945. 

Constantly  imperiled  by  artillery 
and  mortar  fire  from  strong  and  mu- 
tually supporting  pillboxes  and  caves 
studding  hill  362  in  the  enemy’s  cross- 
island defenses,  Willis,  serving  with 
the  3d  Btn.,  27th  Marines,  5th  MarDiv, 
resolutely  administered  first  aid  to  the 
many  Marines  wounded  during  the 
furious  close-in  fighting  until  he  him- 
self was  wounded  and  ordered  to  a 
battle  aid  station.  Without  waiting 
for  official  medical  release,  he  quickly 
returned  to  his  company  and,  during 
a savage  hand-to-hand  enemy  counter- 
attack, daringly  advanced  to  the  ex- 
treme front  lines  under  mortar  and 
sniper  fire  to  aid  a marine  lying 
wounded  in  a shell  hole. 

Completely  unmindful  of  his  own 
danger  as  the  Japanese  intensified 
their  attack,  Willis  calmly  continued 
to  administer  blood  plasma  to  his  pa- 
tient. While  so  engaged,  he  promptly 
returned  the  first  hostile  grenade 
which  landed  in  the  shell  hole  and 
hurled  back  seven  more  in  quick  suc- 
cession before  the  ninth  one  exploded 
in  his  hand  and  instantly  killed  him. 

Honor  Medal  Given 
To  Marine  Killed 
On  Bougainville 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity with  the  3d  Marines,  3d  Marine 
Div.,  at  Bougainville,  1 Nov  1943,  Sgt. 
Robert  A.  Owens,  usmc,  of  Drayton, 

S.  C.,  has  been  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously. 

Forced  to  pass  within  disastrous 
range  of  a strongly  protected  and 
well  camouflaged  Jap  75-mm.  regimen- 
tal gun  strategically  located  on  the 
beach,  our  landing  units  were  suffer- 
ing heavy  losses  in  casualties  and 
boats  while  attempting  to  approach 
the  beach,  and  the  success  of  the  op- 
eration was  seriously  threatened.  Ob- 
serving the  ineffectiveness  of  Marine 
rifle  and  grenade  attacks  against  the 
incessant,  devastating  fire  of  the  en- 
emy weapon  and  aware  of  the  urgent  J 
need  for  prompt  action,  Sgt.  Owens  un-  j 
hesitatingly  determined  to  charge  the 
gun  bunker  from  the  front.  Calling  on 
four  of  his  comrades  to  assist  him,  he 
carefully  placed  them  to  cover  the 
fire  from  two  adjacent  hostile  bunkers. 

Choosing  a moment  that  provided  a 
fair  opportunity  for  passing  these 
bunkers,  he  immediately  charged  into 
the  mouth  of  the  steadily-firing  can- 
non and  entered  the  emplacement 
through  the  fire  port,  driving  the  gun 
crew  out  of  the  rear  door  and  insur- 
ing their  destruction  before  he  himself 
was  killed. 


ALL  HANDS 


Medals  of  Honor  Awarded  Posthumously 
To  Five  Marines  Who  Shielded  Comrades 


THE  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  was 
awarded  recently  to  five  marines 
for  individual  actions  against  the  en- 
emy in  which  the  men  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  order  to  save  their  comrades 
against  deadly  grenade  fire. 

The  highest  award  the  Nation  can 
present  to  its  heroes  was  made  pos- 
thumously to  Pfc.  Harold  G.  Epper- 
son, usmcr,  of  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  for 
battlefield  action  which  cost  his  life  on 
Saipan,  25  June  1044,  while  serving 
with  the  1st  Btn.,  6th  Marines,  2d 
Marine  Div.  With  his  machine-gun 
emplacement  bearing  the  full  brunt 
of  a fanatic  assault  initiated  by  the 
Japanese  under  cover  of  predawn 
darkness,  Epperson,  fought  furiously 
in  defense  of  his  battalion’s  position. 
Maintaining  a steady  stream  of  devas- 
tating fire  against  rapidly  infiltrating 
troops,  he  aided  materially  in  annihi- 
lating several  of  the  enemy  and  in 
breaking  the  abortive  attack. 

Suddenly  a Jap  soldier,  assumed  to 
be  dead,  sprang  up  and  hurled  a 
powerful  hand  grenade  into  the  em- 
placement. Determined  to  save  his 
comrades,  Epperson  unhesitatingly 
chose  to  sacrifice  himself  and,  diving 
upon  the  deadly  missile,  absorbed  the 
shattering  violence  of  the  exploding 
charge  in  his  own  body. 

Pfc.  Richard  E.  Kraus,  USMCR,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  action  against 
the  enemy  while  serving  with  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  on  Peleliu,  3 Oct  1944. 
Volunteering  for  the  extremely  haz- 
ardous mission  of  evacuating  a 
wounded  comrade  from  the  front  lines, 
Kraus  and  three  comrades  made  their 
way  forward  and  successfully  pene- 
trated the  lines  for  some  distance  be- 
fore the  enemy  opened  with  an  in- 
tense, devastating  barrage  of  hand 
grenades  which  forced  the  stretcher 
party  to  take  cover  and  eventually 
abandon  the  mission.  While  returning 
to  the  rear,  they  observed  two  men 
approaching  who  appeared  to  be  ma- 
rines and  they  demanded  the  password. 
Instead  of  answering,  one  of  the  two 
Japs  threw  a hand  grenade  into  the 
midst  of  the  group.  Pfc.  Kraus  flung 
himself  upon  the  grenade,  covering  it 
with  his  body  and  was  instantly  killed. 

Another  marine  who  gave  his  life 
so  that  his  comrades  might  live,  Sgt. 


Grant  F.  Timmerman,  usmc,  Emporia, 
Kan.,  was  killed  in  action  with  the  2d 
Marine  Div.  on  Saipan,  8 July  1944. 
Advancing  with  his  tank  a few  yards 
ahead  of  the  infantry  in  support  of  a 
vigorous  attack  on  hostile  positions, 
Timmerman  maintained  steady  fire 
from  his  antiaircraft  sky  mount  ma- 
chinegun  until  progress  was  impeded 
by  a series  of  enemy  trenches  and  pill- 
boxes. 

Observing  a target  of  opportunity, 
Timmerman  ordered  the  tank  stopped 
and  mindful  of  the  danger  from  the 
muzzle  blast  as  he  prepared  to  open  up 
with  the  75-mm.  cannon,  he  stood  up  in 
the  exposed  turret  and  ordered  the  in- 
fantry to  hit  the  deck.  Quick  to  act  as 
a grenade,  hurled  by  the  Japanese, 
was  about  to  drop  into  the  open  tur- 
ret hatch,  Sgt.  Timmerman  blocked 
the  opening  with  his  body,  holding 
the  grenade  against  his  chest  and  tak- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  explosion. 

As  a Browning  automatic  rifleman 
serving  with  the  4th  Marine  Div.  dur- 
ing the  battle  for  Tinian,  30  July  1944, 
Pvt.  Joseph  W.  Ozbourn,  USMCR, 
Logan,  111.,  performed  the  deed  of 
valor  which  brought  a posthumous 
award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor.  While  a 
member  of  a platoon  assigned  the  mis- 
sion of  clearing  the  remaining  Jap 
troops  from  dugouts  and  pillboxes 
along  a tree  line,  Ozbourn,  flanked  by 
two  men  on  either  side,  was  moving 
forward  to  throw  an  armed  hand  gren- 
ade into  a dugout  when  a terrific  blast 
from  the  entrance  severely  wounded 
the  four  men  as  well  as  himself. 

Unable  to  throw  the  grenade  into 
the  dugout  and  with  no  place  to  hurl 
it  without  endangering  the  other  men, 
Pvt.  Ozbourn  grasped  the  missile  close 
to  his  body  and  fell  upon  it  to  ab- 
sorb the  full  impact  of  the  explosion, 
thus  sacrificing  his  own  life  but  sav- 
ing his  companions. 

Pfc.  Charles  H.  Roan,  usmcr, 
Claude  Tex.,  was  killed  in  action  on 
Peleliu,  18  Sept  1944,  while  serving 
with  the  1st  Marine  Div.  He  was  re- 
cently awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
for  his  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  certain 
death,  thereby  saving  the  lives  of  four 
men. 

Shortly  after  his  leader  ordered  a 
withdrawal,  upon  discovering  that  the 
squad  was  partly  cut  off  from  their 


company  as  a result  of  their  rapid 
advance  along  an  exposed  ridge,  Pfc. 
Roan  and  his  companions  were  sud- 
denly engaged  in  a furious  exchange 
of  hand  grenades  with  Jap  forces  to 
the  rear  of  the  squad.  Seeking  pro- 
tection with  four  other  marines  in  a 
depression  in  the  rocky  terrain,  Roan 
was  wounded  by  an  enemy  grenade, 
and  realizing  the  immediate  peril  to 
his  comrades  when  another  grenade 
landed  midst  the  group,  he  flung  him- 
self upon  it,  absorbing  the  full  impact 
of  the  explosion. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Kinsella,  William  T.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.:  As  CO  of  the  uss 
Ray,  Comdr.  Kinsella  launched  suc- 
cessful attacks  against  enemy  ship- 
ping in  the  face  of  typhoon  weather 
conditions.  His  aggressiveness  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  the  sinking 
of  more  than  35,000  tons  of  shipping 
and  damaging  of  more  than  14,000 
tons. 

First  award: 

★ Abbott,  William  E.,  AMM3c,  USN, 
Peoria,  111.  (posthumously)  : Combat 
aircrewman  on  a patrol  bomber  dur- 
ing action  against  Japanese  forces  in 
the  Brunei  Bay  area  on  12  Dec  1944. 
When  strong  gas  fumes  filled  the 
plane  during  retirement  from  the 
fierce  action,  during  which  he  had 
fought  his  gun  with  determined  accur- 
acy, he  made  his  way  over  the  open 
bomb-bay  in  an  attempt  to  locate  and 
repair  the  leak.  Discovering  a severed 
hose  connection  on  a bullet-riddled  gas 
tank,  he  resolutely  clung  to  his  pre- 
carious position  despite  the  noxious 
fumes  and  struggled  desperately  to 
hold  both  ends  of  the  hose  together. 
Ordered  to  return  to  the  after  station, 
he  steadfastly  refused,  continuing  his 
valiant  efforts  until,  overcome  by  the 
deadly  fumes,  he  fell  through  the  open 
bomb-bay.  Stout-hearted  and  cool  in 
a critical  emergency,  Abbott  gave  his 
life  in  gallant  service  to  his  plane  and 
crewmates  and,  by  his  indomitable 
perseverance  and  great  fortitude,  was 
directly  responsible  for  their  safe  re- 
turn to  base. 

★Akers,  Alfred  H.,  EM3c,  usn,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : He  vali- 
antly remained  in  the  steering  motor 
room  of  the  uss  Reid  when  that  ves- 
sel was  attacked  and  sunk  by  Japan- 
ese aircraft  in  the  Mindanao  Sea  on 
11  Dec  1944,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
a wounded  shipmate,  thereby  forfeit- 
ing his  only  opportunity  to  escape  be- 
fore the  ship  capsized.  He  gallantly 
gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

★ Anderson,  Arthur,  Flc,  USN,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  (posthumously)  : 
For  cool  and  courageous  conduct  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  duty  when 
the  USS  Reid  was  attacked  by  Japan- 
ese aircraft  in  the  Mindanao  Sea  on 
11  Dec  1944.  Standing  in  water  waist- 
deep  and  with  the  ship  burning  fur- 
iously, he  remained  steadfast  at  his 
machine  gun  and  forfeited  his  only 
opportunity  to  escape  before  the  ship 
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capsized  two  minutes  after  the  first 
bomb  struck. 

★ Arnett,  George,  Jr.,  PhM3c,  usnr, 

Gauge,  Ky.  (posthumously)  : While 

serving  on  board  the  uss  Ticonderoga 
when  that  vessel  was  under  attack  and 
damaged  by  Japanese  aerial  action  in 
the  Pacific  war  area  on  21  Jan  1945, 
he  worked  tirelessly  through  searing 
heat  and  stifling  smoke  in  a valiant 
effort  to  reach  trapped  shipmates. 
Undaunted  by  the  terrific  onslaught 
of  Japanese  planes  striking  savagely 
at  the  Ticonderoga,  Arnett  disre- 
garded all  personal  danger  and  saved 
the  lives  of  many  shipmates  before  he 
himself  collapsed  and  could  not  be  re- 
vived. 

it  Bates,  Richard  W.,  Commodore 
(then  Capt.)  USN,  Alameda,  Cal.: 
While  serving  as  chief  of  staff  of  a 
flag  officer  in  command  of  Allied 
forces  in  action  in  the  Battle  of  Suri- 
gao  Strait  on  25  Oct  1944,  he  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  all  plans  for  this 
difficult  operation  and  by  his  courage, 
aggressiveness  and  determination  un- 
der fire  gave  encouragement  to  the 
staff  and  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  during  the  action. 
it  Behrens,  William  W.,  Commodore, 
USN,  Arlington,  Va. : For  distinguish- 
ing himself  in  operations  against  the 
enemy  off  Formosa  while  commanding 
a cruiser  during  attack  on  the  evening 
of  14  Oct  1944.  When  his  ship  was 
torpedoed  and  dead  in  the  water,  Com- 
modore Behrens  coolly  supervised  the 
evacuation  of  excess  personnel,  di- 
rected effective  damage  control  mea- 
sures and  supervised  the  dangerously 
stricken  ship  as  it  was  placed  in  tow 
by  another  cruiser.  His  ship  was 
again  torpedoed  in  enemy  air  attacks 
on  16  Oct  1944  and  once  more  his  ac- 
tion contributed  in  a large  part  to  the 
ship’s  continued  retirement  to  safety. 

★ Boyd,  Donnas  H.,  Sic,  usnr,  Mar- 
ble Hill,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : For 

extraordinary  heroism  while  attached 
to  the  USS  Sonoma,  during  a Japanese 
aerial  attack  in  which  that  vessel  was 
crash-dived  by  an  enemy  plane  and 
ultimately  sunk  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands area  on  21  Oct  1944.  Sprayed 
with  burning  gasoline  when  the  suici- 
der’s  tanks  exploded  upon  impact  and 
engulfed  the  entire  midship  section  of 
the  Sonoma  in  flames,  Boyd  exercised 
great  presence  of  mind  despite  his 
own  immediate  peril  and,  observing 
two  men  trapped  in  the  radio  shack 
by  the  tremendous  explosions,  cour- 
ageously remained  in  the  blazing  area 
with  his  clothing  aflame,  to  force  open 
the  jammed  door  and  release  his  en- 
dangered comrades.  Subsequently  div- 
ing into  the  water  to  be  rescued  short- 
ly thereafter,  he  succumbed  to  severe 
burns  on  27  October  while  in  transit 
to  a base  hospital  and  was  buried  at 
sea  from  the  uss  Mercy. 

it  Bryan,  Horace  D.,  Lt  (jg) , USNR, 
Walsh,  Colo,  (missing  in  action)  : As 
pilot  of  a torpedo  plane  attached  to 
Composite  Squadron  80  operating 
from  the  USS  Manila  Bay  against 
major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  in 
the  Camotes  Sea  area  on  26  Oct  1944, 
he  executed  a daring  bomb  attack  to 
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score  two  direct  hits  on  a hostile 
cruiser,  leaving  the  Japanese  warship 
disabled  and  smoking  heavily.  Deter- 
mined to  annihilate  the  enemy  force, 
he  continued  his  bold  tactics,  releas- 
ing his  rockets  in  a low  altitude  run 
which  inflicted  serious  damage  below 
the  water  line  on  an  enemy  destroyer. 
By  his  superb  airmanship,  indomitable 
fighting  spirit  and  tenacious  persever- 
ance in  the  fulfillment  of  an  urgent 
mission,  he  contributed  essentially  to 
the  final  rout  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 
it  DuBose,  Edwin  A.,  Lt.,  USNR,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.:  While  commander  of  a 
division  of  MTBs  engaged  in  opera- 
tions against  enemy  coastal  traffic  off 
the  west  coast  of  Italy  in  March  and 
April  1944,  he  led  his  units  on  sev- 
eral night  missions  against  enemy 
convoys  attempting  to  maintain  sup- 
ply lines  to  axis  armies  in  the  Rome 
area  and  was  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  decisiveness  of  the 
action  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of 
15  F-lighters,  one  corvette,  a tug  and 
the  severe  damaging  of  two  destroy- 
ers. 

it  Grider,  George  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.:  While  CO 
of  the  USS  Flasher,  during  that  vessel’s 
fifth  war  patrol  from  15  Nov  1944  to  2 
Jan  1945,  Comdr.  Grider  directed  his 
submarine  in  six  successful  attacks 
against  the  enemy,  in  the  face  of  un- 
usually severe  countermeasures  in  the 
areas  off  Manila  and  the  coast  of 
Indo-China.  The  first  four  attacks,  on 
4 December  were  persistent  efforts  to 
sink  a destroyer  and  a large  tanker. 


Navy  Scientists  Win 
Wellcome  Award  Again 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
naval  personnel  have  won  the  an- 
nual Wellcome  Award,  established 
by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Wellcome  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  research 
work  in  scientific  fields  “which  may 
conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  of  mankind.” 

Joint  recipients  of  the  award, 
which  this  year  was  presented  at 
a ceremony  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Md., 
were  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Barr,  (MC) 
USNR,  Newton  Center,  Mass.; 
Capt.  R.  H.  Draeger,  (MC)  usn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Comdr. 
W.  Warren  Sager,  (MC)  USNR, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  presentation  of  the  honor- 
arium and  scroll  accompanying  the 
award  was  made  by  Capt.  Robert 
E.  Duncan,  (MC)  usn,  Medical 
Officer  in  command  at  Bethesda, 
to  the  three  recipients  for  their 
scientific  paper,  “Solid  Blast  Per- 
sonnel Injury,”  which  was  selected 
as  the  best  submitted.  A gold 
medal  also  normally  goes  to  the 
winner,  but  the  medal  has  not  been 
cast  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  die  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  London  blitz. 

Capt.  Barr  is  in  charge  of  the 
orthopedic  service  at  Bethesda  and 
Capt.  Draeger  is  executive  officer 
of  the  Naval  Medical  Research  In- 
stitute. Comdr.  Sager,  now  on  ter- 
minal leave,  was  formerly  attached 
to  the  surgical  staff  at  Bethesda. 


Between  each  of  these  attacks  the 
Flasher  was  heavily  and  closely  depth- 
charged  by  the  remaining  escorts,  but 
both  targets  were  sunk.  On  21  Decem- 
ber the  sub  completed  two  more  at- 
tacks, on  the  surface,  upon  a convoy 
of  five  tankers  and  four  escorts.  Fol- 
lowing a 17-hour  chase  to  close  the 
convoy,  superb  maneuvering  and  plan- 
ning resulted  in  the  sinking  of  three 
large  and  valuable  tankers  without  be- 
ing detected  by  the  escorts. 

★ Hughes,  David  F.,  Lt.  (jg) , usnr, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (missing  in  action)  : 
As  pilot  of  a carrier-based  dive  bomb- 
er during  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf 
25  Oct  1944,  he  pressed  home  daring 
bombing  attacks  on  a hostile  aircraft 
carrier  in  the  face  of  an  intense  bar- 
rage of  AA  fire  and  scored  direct  hits 
which  contributed  materially  to  severe 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Japanese  ves- 
sel. 

it  Hunnicutt,  James  L.,  Comdr., 
usnr,  Olympia,  Wash.:  While  CO  of 
the  uss  Carp  during  a war  patrol  of 
that  vessel,  he  took  his  submarine  into 
dangerous  enemy  waters  and  launched 
a series  of  smartly  conducted  gun  and 
torpedo  attacks  which  resulted  in  the 
sinking  and  damaging  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000  tons  of  enemy  shipping. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  war  patrol 
this  submarine  group  successfully  con- 
ducted a surface  sweep  for  picket 
boats  in  advance  of  important  fleet 
movements.  As  CO,  he  skillfully  evaded 
all  enemy  countermeasures  and 
brought  his  ship  back  to  port  safely. 
it  Kinsella,  William  T.,  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.  Comdr.),  USN,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa.:  As  CO  of  uss  Ray  on  her  fifth 
war  patrol  in  enemy  controlled  waters 
during  the  period  9 July  to  31  Aug 
1944.  In  a series  of  skillful,  aggres- 
sive and  persistent  attacks  he  sank 
enemy  ships  totalling  36,400  tons  and 
damaged  additional  vessels  totalling 
18,400  tons.  In  the  face  of  heavy  en- 
emy surface  escorts,  opposed  by  tense 
enemy  air  cover,  and  in  spite  of  severe 
countermeasures,  Comdr.  Kinsella 
achieved  the  destruction  of  this  vital 
enemy  shipping.  In  addition,  he  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  the  risk  of  shal- 
low water  while  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
enemy. 

★ Koster,  Herbert  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
New  Orleans,  La.  (missing  in  action)  : 
While  pilot  of  a carrier-based  dive 
bomber  during  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf,  24  Oct  1944,  he  courageously 
pressed  home  powerful  attacks  at  per- 
ilously low  altitude  in  the  face  of  in- 
tense AA  fire  and  scored  direct  hits  on 
a Japanese  battleship,  contributing 
materially  to  the  severe  damage  in- 
flicted on  that  vessel. 

★ Krapf,  Arthur  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.:  As  CO  of  the  uss 
Jack  during  the  fifth  war  patrol  of 
that  vessel  in  the  waters  off  the  west 
coast  of  Luzon  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila  4 June  to  14  July  1944,  in 
aggressive  attacks  on  two  heavily  es- 
corted enemy  convoys  he  succeeded  in 
sinking  a large  tanker  and  three 
freighters  totalling  25,000  tons,  and 
damaged  an  additional  three  freight- 
ers totalling  12,000  tons. 

it  Larkin,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Springfield,  Mass,  (missing  in  ac- 
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tion) : As  pilot  of  a torpedo  bomber 
operating  from  USS  Franklin  against 
Japanese  forces  in  the  Manila  Bay 
area,  19  Oct  1944,  he  boldly  led  a 
flight  of  three  bombers  without  fighter 
support  in  a daring  low  level  mast- 
head attack  on  a large  enemy  tanker 
and  plunged  through  hostile  fire  to 
score  a direct  hit  and  two  very  near 
misses  on  the  vessel  which  resulted  in 
its  immediate  sinking.  Lt.  Larkin  in- 
spired his  squadron  mates  and  innum- 
erable other  pilots  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  with  his  own  high  stand- 
ards of  aerial  achievement  and  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  effectiveness 
of  our  battle  forces  in  driving  the  Ja- 
panese steadily  westward. 

★ McCune,  Charles  E.,  Pfc.,  usmcr, 

Johnstown,  Pa.:  Acting  as  squad 

leader  and  machine  gunner  on  Oki- 
nawa 7 May  1945,  McCune  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  completely  blinded 
by  an  enemy  grenade  which  was 
thrown  at  his  machine  gun  position 
by  the  counterattacking  enemy.  Real- 
izing the  danger  of  what  would  occur 
if  he  left  his  emplacement  for  treat- 
ment, he  stayed  by  his  weapon  and 
cooly  waited  until  he  heard  the  enemy 
forces  directly  in  front  of  him  before 
opening  fire.  Remaining  in  his  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  operate  his 
weapon  until  several  of  his  squad 
members  had  advanced  to  his  position, 
meanwhile  killing  two  more  of  the  en- 
emy who  had  come  forward  to  carry 
back  their  dead. 

★ Morehouse,  Albert  K.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Na- 
toma  Bay  in  the  battle  of  Samar  Is. 
between  three  groups  of  escort  air- 
craft carriers  and  major  units  of  the 
Jap  fleet  — consisting  of  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers — 25  Oct  1944, 
he  handled  his  ship  in  a highly  expert 
and  seamanlike  manner,  contributing 
largely  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy 
units. 

★ Olson,  Robert  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  TJSNR, 
Chicago,  111.  (missing  in  action) : 
While  pilot  of  a carrier-based  dive 
bomber  during  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf,  24  Oct  1944,  he  courageously 
pressed  home  powerful  attacks  at  per- 
ilously low  altitude  in  the  face  of  in- 
tense AA  fire  and  scored  direct  hits 
on  a Japanese  battleship,  contributing 
materially  to  the  severe  damage  in- 
flicted on  that  vessel. 

★ Spanagel,  Donald  D.  J.,  Lt.  (jg) , 

usnr,  Annapolis,  Md.  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : As  pilot  of  a carrier-based 

dive  bomber  during  the  Battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf  on  24  Oct  1944,  Lt.  (jg) 
(then  Ensign)  Spanagel  pressed  home 
daring  attacks  on  a hostile  battleship 
in  the  face  of  intense  AA  fire  and 
scored  direct  hits  which  contributed 
materially  to  the  severe  damage  in- 
flicted on  the  Japanese  vessel. 

★ Tsarnas,  John  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  USNR, 
Healdsburg,  Calif,  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : As  pilot  of  a carrier-based  dive 
bomber  during  the  Battle  for  Leyte 
Gulf  on  24  Oct  1944,  he  courageously 
attacked  a Japanese  battleship  at  per- 
ilously low  altitude  under  extremely 
hazardous  conditions,  scoring  direct 
hits  which  started  fires  and  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  severe  damage 
on  that  vessel. 

★ Vorse,  Albert  0.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USN, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  He  led  an  aerial 


WINNERS  OF  NAVY  CROSS 


William  E.  Abbott  Alfred  H.  Alters  Arthur  Anderson  Richard  W.  Bates 

AMM3c,  USN  EM3c,  USN  Flo,  USN  Commodore,  USN 


William  W.  Behrens  Donnas  H.  Boyd  Horace  D.  Bryan  George  W.  Grider 

Commodore,  USN  Sic,  USNR  Lt.  (jg),  USNR  Comdr.,  USN 


Da  vid  F.  Hughes  James  L.  Hunnicutt  William  T.  Kinsella  Herbert  A.  Koster 
Lt.  (jg),  USNR  Comdr.,  USNR  Comdr.,  USN  Lt.  (jg),  USNR 


Arthur  E.  Krapf  Edward  W.  Larkin,  Jr.  Charles  E.  McCune  Albert  K.  Morehouse 
Lt.  Comdr.,  USN  Lt.,  USNR  PFC,  USMCR  Capt.,  USN 


Robert  D.  Olson  Donald  D.  Spanagel  John  E.  Tsarnas  Albert  A.  Vorse 

Lt.  (jg),  USNR  Lt.  (jg),  USNR  Lt.  (jg),  USNR  Lt.  Comdr.,  USN 


No  photos  available  of  George  Arnett,  Jr.,  PhM3c,  USNR;  Lt.  Edwin  A.  DuBose,  USNR 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Navy  Cross  Cont. 

flight  of  8 fighters  and  13  bomber 
planes  against  enemy  shipping  in  For- 
mosa waters  on  15  Jan  1945.  In  an 
unusual  demonstration  of  airmanship 
under  severe  weather  conditions  and 
amid  extremely  heavy  antiaircraft  fire, 
he  scored  a direct  masthead  bomb  hit 
on  a large  enemy  destroyer  from  a 
200-ft.  altitude.  The  ship  was  seen  to 
explode  shortly  afterwards.  During 
the  action  over  six  feet  of  his  star- 
board wing  was  blown  off  by  enemy 
fire. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Carter,  Andrew  F.,  Rear  Admiral, 

USNR,  Houston,  Tex.:  As  Director, 

Petroleum  and  Tanker  Division,  office 
of  CNO  and  the  units  antecedent  to 
the  Division,  from  9 Mar  1942  to  31 
Aug  1945,  and  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Petroleum 
Board  from  27  July  1942  to  31  Aug- 
1945,  Rear  Admiral  Carter  coordi- 
nated the  complex  supply  organiza- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy 
and  Allied  services.  These  services 
were  so  well  organized  that  the  sup- 
ply and  movement  of  petroleum  fuels 
throughout  the  world  fully  supported 
the  Allied  forces  ashore  and  afloat 
during  periods  of  critical  shortage. 

★ Shumaker,  Samuel  R.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
Awarded  for  duty  of  great  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  proximity  fuze,  1 
May  1941  to  17  July  1943.  Confronted 
with  the  complex  task  of  translating 
the  concept  of  an  electronically  oper- 


ated proximity  fuze  into  an  instru- 
ment of  war  capable  of  being  manu- 
factured in  mass  production,  Capt. 
Shumaker  applied  his  own  enthusiasm, 
energy  and  technical  knowledge 
toward  the  development  of  this  highly 
effective  device.  He  planned  and  di- 
rected the  design,  manufacture  and 
assembly  of  the  hundreds  of  compo- 
nents of  the  fuze  under  conditions  of 
utmost  secrecy,  and  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  one  of  the  most  potent 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  weapons 
of  World  War  II. 

★ Turner,  Richmond  K.,  Admiral, 
USN,  Carmel,  Calif.:  For  meritorious 
service  as  Commander  of  the  joint  ex- 
peditionary force,  5th  Fleet,  during 
amphibious  operations  against  enemy- 
held  Iwo  Jima  and  positions  in  the 
Okinawa  Gunto  from  November  1944 
to  May  1945.  As  leader  and  strategist. 
Admiral  Turner  prepared  and  defined 
his  attack  plans  for  these  vital  opera- 
tions and  personally  commanded  his 
forces  at  the  objectives.  He  effected 
a masterful  coordination  and  direction 
of  the  thousands  of  naval,  air  and 
amphibious  units  involved  which  in- 
tegrated the  huge  armada  into  a 
formidable  fighting  machine.  Assail- 
ing the  enemy’s  powerful  defenses 
from  the  sea,  air  and  land,  Admiral 
Turner  advanced  the  elements  of  his 
command  in  a decisively  waged  cam- 
paign which  ultimately  extended  U.  S. 
control  of  the  sea  and  the  air  from 
the  Marianas  to  the  shores  of  the 
enemy’s  home  islands. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Hill,  Harry  W.,  Vice  Admiral, 
USN,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  com- 
mander of  the  attack  force  in  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  enemy-held  Iwo 
Jima  from  19  Feb — 16  Mar  1945,  and 
subsequently  as  commander,  joint  ex- 
peditionary force,  at  Okinawa  Gunto, 
17  May  to  21  June  1945.  Admiral  Hill 


Distinguished  Service  Medal  Recipients 


Jasper  T.  Acuff  Sue  S.  Dauser  Harry  W.  Hill  Ben  Moreell 

Capt.,  USN  Capt.,  USN  (Ret)  Vice  Admiral,  USN  Vice  Admiral,  USN 


Alexander  Sharp,  Jr  Samuel  R.  Shumaker  Andrew  F.  Carter,  Richmond  K.  Turner, 

Rear  Admiral,  USN  Capt.,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN  Rear  Admiral,  USN 
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expertly  controlled  all  phases  of  the 
ship-to-shore  operations  against  fierce 
enemy  resistance.  During  the  Iwo 
campaign,  he  directed  the  landing  of 
troops  and  equipment  on  the  heavily 
fortified  beachhead,  as  well  as  the  un- 
loading of  garrison  troops  and  ship- 
ping. With  our  forces  deployed  over 
a wide  area,  he  faced  the  most  violent 
opposition  experienced  in  the  Pacific 
area  to  supervise  the  over-all  unload- 
ing operation  at  Okinawa  Gunto  and, 
in  addition,  coordinated  naval  gunfire 
and  air  support  and  directed  the  ex- 
peditious assault  and  seizure  of  Iheya 
Shima  and  Aguni  Shima,  which  served 
to  strengthen  our  position  in  Okinawa 
and  permit  the  release  of  protective 
combatant  ships  for  other  duties. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

-Ar  Sharp,  Alexander  Jr.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Charles  County,  Md.: 
While  Commander  Minecraft,  Pacific 
Fleet,  from  14  Oct  1944  to  2 Sept 
1945,  Admiral  Sharp  directed  the 
craft  under  his  command  with  marked 
efficiency  during  the  support  of  the 
Philippines  campaign,  the  assault  on 
Iwo  Jima  and  the  campaigns  in  the 
Ryukyus,  as  evidenced  by  the  small 
number  of  U.  S.  vessels  mined  during 
these  offensive  operations.  In  addition, 
personnel  of  his  command  served  with 
the  20th  Air  Force  and  FairWing  1 
as  technical  representatives  for  the 
program  to  effect  the  aerial  mining 
of  the  waters  of  Japan,  the  Bonins 
and  Southern  Korea  as  a feature  of 
the  blockade  of  the  Empire. 

First  award: 

★ Acuff,  Jasper  T.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Jasper,  Ala.:  As  CTG  30.8,  operating 
in  the  Western  Pacific,  the  Philippine 
and  South  China  Seas  from  20  Aug 
1944  to  26  Jan  1945,  he  set  new 
standards  for  fleet  replenishment  and 
rendered  invaluable  service  in  the 
over-all  success  of  the  3d  Fleet  op- 
erations. During  the  entire  period 
when  the  3d  Fleet  was  executing  a 
series  of  highly  successful  offensive 
attacks  in  collaboration  with  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southwestern  Pacific  amphi- 
bious operations,  Capt.  Acuff  deliv- 
ered vital  supplies  of  oil,  gasoline  and 
replacements  to  the  units  of  the  Fleet 
without  a single  failure  as  to  time, 
location  or  quantity  required.  His 
force  carried  on  this  hazardous  mis- 
sion often  in  enemy-controlled  waters 
and  .frequently  under  aerial  and  sub- 
marine attacks. 

★ Dauser,  Sue  S.,  (NC)  usn,  (Ret), 
Anaheim,  Calif.:  For  meritorious  ser- 
vice to  the  Government  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  dur- 
ing the  pre-war  period  and  during 
World  War  II,  Captain  Dauser  ren- 
dered distinguishing  service  in  estab- 
lishing a postgraduate  training  pro- 
gram for  Navy  nurses  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  Navy  participation  in 
the  Cadet  Nurse  Training  Program. 
She  was  directly  responsible  for  ex- 
panding the  Corps  from  600  in  the 
pre-war  period  to  11,500,  the  number 
essential  to  provide  adequate  nursing 
care  for  the  Navy,  Marine  and  Coast1 
Guard  personnel  as  the  war  pro- 
gressed. 

★ Moreell,  Ben,  Vice  Admiral, 
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(CFG)  USN,  Washington,  D.  C.:  For 
service  between  7 Dec  1941  and  31 
Aug  1945  as  Chief  BuDocks,  and  Chief 
of  CEC.  Admiral  Moreell  directed  the 
expansion  of  the  naval  shore  establish- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  and  the  building 
of  advanced  bases  overseas  which 
enabled  the  U.  S.  Fleet  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy  in  his  home 
waters.  Because  of  Admiral  Moreell’s 
command  the  Fleet  received  support 
“in  degree  and  kind  unprecedented  in 
naval  warfare.” 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Denfeld,  Louis  E.,  Vice  Admiral, 

USN,  Washington,  D.  C.:  As  com- 

mander of  a battleship  support  unit, 
24  May-2  Aug  1945  and  ComBatDiv9, 
1 July-15  Aug  1945. 

★ Hains,  Hamilton,  Capt.,  USN,  Santa 

Monica,  Calif. : Asst,  chief  of  statf 

and  operations  officer  on  the  staff  of  a 
group  commander,  Southwest  Pacific 
area. 


Two  Army  Generals 
Receive  Navy  DSMs 

The  Navy’s  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice Medal  has  been  awarded  two 
Army  Generals  in  recognition  of 
their  coordination  of  Army  and 
Navy  activities  during  the  war. 

General  Jacob  L.  Devers,  USA, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  decorated 
for  service  as  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, 6th  Army  Group,  from  29 
Oct  1944  to  1 Jan  1945. 

“Wholehearted  in  his  cooperation 
with  the  Navy,  General  Devers  ren- 
dered invaluable  assistance  in  solv- 
ing multiple  and  diverse  problems 
relative  to  the  building  up,  follow- 
ing our  invasion  of  the  South 
Coast  of  France,  “the  citation 
stated.”  His  planning  and  judge- 
ment in  the  handling  of  the  trou- 
blesome complexities  incident  to 
this  important  amphibious  opera- 
tion contributed  essentially  to  its 
overwhelming,  success.” 

The  DSM  was  also  awarded  to 
General  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  USA, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  duty  as 
Commanding  General,  Mediterra- 
nean Theater  of  Operations,  from 
October  1944  to  October  1945. 

During  a period  of  vital  offen- 
sive operations,  General  McNarney 
coordinated  the  activities  of  Army, 
Navy  and  Allied  units  thereby  en- 
abling our  forces  to  exert  their 
j greatest  strength  against  the  enemy 
and  administer  a series  of  crushing 
i defeats,  despite  stubborn  resistance, 
difficult  terrain  and  adverse 
weather.  His  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  involved  in 
i combined  operations  contributed 
materially  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Axis  forces  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Barchet,  Stephen  G.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  Member  of  the  staff 
of  Com7thPhibFor,  January  to  July 
1945. 

★ Glass,  Richard  P.,  Commodore,  usn, 

Lynchburg,  Va. : Deputy  commander 

and  chief  of  staff  to  ComSoPac,  6 Feb- 
1 Sept  1945. 

★ Kilpatrick,  Walter  K.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Hillsborough,  Calif.:  Chief 
of  staff  and  aide  to  CincLant,  15  Nov 
1944  to  25  Aug  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Bagley,  David  W.,  Vice  Admiral 

(then  Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.:  As  Coml4  and  ComHaw- 
SeaFron,  November  1944  to  July  1945. 
if  Beardall,  John  R.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Orlando,  Fla.:  As  Superinten- 

dent, U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  and  Com- 
mandant, Severn  River  Naval  Com- 
mand, 31  Jan  1942  to  8 Aug  1945. 

if  Bryan,  George  S.,  Rear  Admiral, 
USN,  (Ret.),  Washington,  D.  C. : As 
Hydrographer  of  the  Navy,  7 Dec 

1941  to  31  Aug  1945. 

if  Dawson,  K.  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. : Chief  of  staff  to 

ComBatDiv8  and  acting  operations 
and  gunnery  officer  on  staff  of 
ComBatRon2,  1 July-15  Aug  1945. 
if  Edwards,  Raymond  D.,  Capt.,  usn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Commander, 

Administrative  Command,  Minecraft, 
PacFlt,  13  May  through  August  1945. 
if  Fenn,  Herbert  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  Asst,  director  of  Cen- 
sorship and  chief  cable  censor  in  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  September  1940 
to  August  1945. 

if  Hanlon,  Byron  H.,  Capt., usn,  Cor- 
onado, Calif.:  Commander  underwater 
demolition  teams,  PhibPac,  11  Nov 
1944  to  5 June  1945. 
if  Harding,  Charles  B.,  Capt.,  usnr, 
Rumson,  N.  J. : As  OinC  Personnel 

Accounting  and  Statistical  Control 
Section,  BuPers,  November  1942  to 
August  1945. 

if  Higgins,  John  M.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Madison,  Wis.:  Screen  commander 

with  a fast  carrier  task  force  in  Pa- 
cific waters,  1 July-15  Aug  1945. 
if  Markey,  Gene,  Capt.,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.:  Director  of  Navy 

Photographic  Services,  31  Aug  1944  to 
19  July  1945. 

★ Morehouse,  Albert  K.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif.:  CO  of  uss  Natoma 
Bay,  supporting  landings  at  Leyte, 
Mindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Zam- 
bales,  12  Oct  1944  to  5 Feb  1945. 

if  Sargent,  Christopher  S.,  Comdr., 
USNR,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Asst,  in  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Planning  and 
Control  and  as  Asst.  Director  of  Plan- 
ning and  Control,  BuPers,  October 

1942  to  August  1945. 

if  Taffinder,  Sherwoode  A.,  Vice  Ad- 
miral (then  Rear  Admiral),  USN, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Commandant,  Navy 

Yard,  Puget  Sound,  31  Mar  1942  to  14 
June  1944,  and  Coml3  from  12  Oct 

1943  to  15  Dec  1944. 

if  Tomlinson,  Daniel  W.,  Capt.,  usn, 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  As  Com- 

mander NATS,  PacWing,  2 Oct  1943 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Williams,  Richard  A.,  Capt.,  (CEC) 


usnr,  Chicago,  111. : Base  development 
officer  on  the  staff  of  Commander, 
Forward  Area  Central  Pacific  and 
ComMarianas,  11  May-9  Oct  1945. 

★ Workman,  Robert  D.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, (ChC)  USN,  Lane  County,  Pa.: 
Director  of  the  Chaplains’  division  and 
Chief  of  Chaplains,  June  1937  to  July 
1945. 

★ Wolf,  Alfred  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Head  of  the  In- 
dustrial manpower  section,  Office  of 
Industrial  Relations,  January  1944  to 
September  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 


★ Ackerman,  Edward,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  (missing  in 
action) : CO  of  uss  Kete  off  Nansei 
Shoto  during  second  war  patrol,  com- 
mencing 11  Mar  1945. 

First  award: 


if  Bourland,  Joseph  H.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USN,  New  York,  N.  Y. : Assistant  ap- 
proach officer  aboard  uss  Runner  dur- 
ing first  war  patrol  in  the  Toagel 
Mlungui  Passage,  Palau,  18  Jan — 7 
Mar  1943. 

★ Davis,  Louis  L.,  Lt.  ( jg) , usnr, 
Pauls  Valley,  Okla.  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : Fighter  pilot  attached  to  uss 
Hancock  in  action  over  Japan,  29  Mar 
1945. 

if  Fleming,  Robert  W.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (posthumously) : CO  of 
uss  New  Mexico  off  San  Fernando  in 
the  Philippines,  on  6 Jan  1945. 
if  Grider,  George  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.:  Diving 
officer  of  uss  Wahoo  during  successful 
war  patrols  in  enemy  waters. 
if  Kimmel,  Manning  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Diving  of- 
ficer aboard  uss  Drum,  during  three 
war  patrols  in  Japanese  waters. 
if  MacDonald,  Charles  H.,  RT2c, 
usnr,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.:  As  sound  op- 
erator during  sub  patrol  in  enemy 
waters. 

if  McCaffrey,  Stanley  E.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usnr,  Whittier,  Calif.: 
As  liaison  officer  with  CompWing  68 
of  the  14th  AAF,  1 Aug — 19  Sept 
1944. 

★ McNitt,  Robert  W.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USN,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.:  Assistant 
approach  officer  aboard  uss  Barb  from 
21  May — 9 July  1944. 

★ Whipple,  Walter  J.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Vallejo,  Calif.:  Gun- 
nery officer  aboard  USS  Denver  in  the 
Vila-Stanhope  area,  Solomon  Is.,  5 
Mar  1943. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Soderholm,  Carlton  E„  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Larrimore,  N.  D.:  Completed  25 
flights  in  active  combat  area  from 
January  to  June  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Edwards,  Donald  H.,  2d  Lt.,  usmcr, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. : Awarded  for  com- 
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Distinguished  Flying  Cross  Cont. 

pletion  of  40th  mission  against  the 
enemy. 

★ Goodman,  William  E.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  (missing  in  action) : 
Patrol  plane  commander  in  action 
against  enemy  in  the  Pacific  area  from 
23  Dec  1944  to  18  Feb  1945. 

★ Tubs,  Arthur  M.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  (Missing  in  action) : Fighter 
pilot  operating  from  uss  Enterprise 
on  11  and  14  Nov  1944. 

★ Wilson,  Billie  L.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Akron,  Ohio:  Awarded  for  15  strikes 
against  the  enemy  in  vicinity  of  Kyu- 
shu and  Okinawa  and  20  destructive 
strikes  against  enemy  territory, 
March,  April  and  May  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Baker,  Douglas,  Lt.(jg),  (then 

Ens.),  usnr,  Lindsay,  Okla.,  (missing 
in  action)  : Fighter  plane  pilot  at- 

tached to  uss  Enterprise  in  the  Phil- 
ippines 15  Oct  1944. 

★ Cassell,  George  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Dal- 
las, Tex.:  Fighter  plane  pilot  against 
enemy  territory,  13  Nov  1944  to  20 
Feb  1945. 

★ Clark,  Rosser  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  ( jg) , usnr, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.:  Service  over  en- 

emy territory  and  on  Okinawa  15  Mar- 
12  May  1945. 

★ Crites,  Simon  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.:  Operations 

against  the  enemy  on  Kyushu  and 
Okinawa  in  March  and  April  1945. 

★ Edwards,  Donald  H.,  2d  Lt.,  usmcr, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. : Awarded  for  com- 
pletion of  40th  mission  against  the 
enemy. 

★ Kelley,  Stephen  F.,  Lt.(jg),  (then 
Ens.),  USNR,  Woodhaven,  N.  Y. : Pilot 
of  a carrier-based  plane  in  vicinity  of 
Formosa,  15  Oct  1944. 

★ Roth,  Walter  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Rock 
Island,  111.:  Action  in  a combat  area 
where  enemy  fire  was  expected  to  be 
effective,  from  25  March  until  20 
June  1945. 

★ Seaman,  Bleecker  P.  Jr.,  Lt.  USN, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  (missing  in  action) : At- 


Malnsheet  (NTC,  Bainbridge,  Md.) 

“Hit  mother  was  frightened  by  a Marine 
sergeant." 


tached  to  air  group  aboard  uss  Ran- 
dolph during  initial  raids  on  Jap  em- 
pire, 16  Feb  1945. 

★ Sullivan,  Thomas  M.,  Capt., 
usmcr,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.:  Operations 
against  the  enemy  and  destroying  in- 
stallations on  the  Palau  Is.  and  West- 
ern Caroline  Is. 

★ Tyler,  Murray  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Tex.:  Leader  of  a 

fighter  plane  section  during  action 
against  Wake  Is.,  atolls  in  the  Gilbert 
and  Marshall  groups,  and  Saipan  and 
Tinian  from  1 Sept  1943  through  24 
Mar  1944. 


NAvT  4ND_ 


★ Clark,  Anthony  B.,  Sic,  US'NR,  Chi- 
cago, 111.:  While  attached  to  ATS  One 
on  6 Dec  1944. 

★ Dame,  James  R.,  Ens.,  uscg,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa:  Rescue  of  personnel  off 
HMS  Leopoldville  on  24  Dec  1944. 

★ Doody,  James  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  (CEC) 
usnr,  Sacramento,  Calif.:  Rescue  off 
coast  of  Mios  Woondi  Is.  on  13  Dec 

1944. 

★ Frasier,  Clarence  A.,  CPhM,  usnr, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.:  During  bombard- 
ment of  Canacao  and  Bataan  by 
enemy  forces,  December  1941  and 
January  1942. 

★ Koeciiowski,  Walter,  ACMM,  USN, 
Quinqwood,  W.  Va. : Aboard  a Navy 
transport  when  it  crashed  near  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  17  May  1945. 

★ Leffler,  Harris  P.,  MoMM2c,  USNR, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
Attempting  rescue  from  uss  Parche  in 
enemy  waters  10  Feb  1945. 

★ Lewis,  Edwin  L.,  Cox.,  USCG,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.:  Aboard  USCGC  Cartigan 
off  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  1 Feb  1945. 

★ McManus,  Philip  S.,  Lt.,  usn, 
Holyoke,  Mass. : Rescue  while  attached 
to  USS  Rowe  in  the  Pacific,  17  May 

1945. 

★ Mansur,  Charles  C.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  (posthumously)  : 
Rescue  mission  in  Seeadler  Harbor, 
Admiralty  Is.,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Overton,  Alan  G.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nor- 
walk, Conn,  (posthumously)  : Patrol 
plane  commander  in  hurricane  off 
Puerto  Castillia,  Honduras  in  October 

1943. 

★ Parmelee,  Leroy  G.,  Sic,  usnr, 
Ypsilanti,  Mich.:  Aboard  a large  air- 
craft carrier  off  Shikoku  Is.,  on  19 
Mar  1945. 

★ Reid,  Joseph  W.,  Sic,  usnr,  Brook- 
line, Mass. : Aboard  a carrier  off 
Kyushu  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Schuette,  Walter  H.,  CBM,  usn, 
Marshfield,  Wis. : Rescue  while  at- 
tached to  uss  Talladega  in  waters  off 
XJlithi,  on  3 May  1946. 

★ Stillman,  John  H.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Troy,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Aboard 
USS  Crestes  in  the  Pacific  area,  30  Dec 

1944. 

★ Tiller,  Jennings  R.,  S2c,  uscgr, 
Varney,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : 
Aboard  uss  Jackson  during  hurricane 
off  Cape  Hatteras,  on  14  Sept  1944.  ^ 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Clark,  Albert  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Orindo,  Calif,  (missing  in 
action)  : Assistant  approach  officer, 
uss  Trout,  third  war  patrol,  Shiono- 
Ashizuri  Saki  area,  24  Mar-17  May 
1942. 

★ Hege,  Raymond  W.,  Capt.  (MC),. 
USN,  San  Diego,  Calif,  (posthu- 
mously) : Attached  to  staff  of  Comlst 
CarTaskFor  on  USS  Bunker  Hill,  Pa- 
cific war  area,  20  Dec  1944  to  11  May 

1945. 

★ Shaw,  Ralph  T.,  CTM,  usn,  Bay 
field,  Colo,  (missing  in  action)  : At- 
tached to  USS  Grayback  during  first 
war  patrol  in  Pacific,  15  Feb-10  Apr 
1942. 

★ Sincavich,  John  W.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
[jg]),  USN,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  (miss- 
ing in  action)  : Diving  officer  aboard 
the  USS  Trigger  during  the  eighth  war 
patrol  in  the  Caroline  Is.  area,  1 Jan- 
23  Feb  1944. 

First  award: 

★ Bartholdi,  John  J.,  Capt.,  usn 

(Ret),  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Convoy 

commodore,  11  May  1942  to  8 May 
1945. 

★ Bunnell,  Gilbert  F.,  Capt.,  usnr, 
Amityville,  N.  Y. : Convoy  commodore, 
28  Aug  1942  to  8 May  1945. 

★ Cooke,  Henry  D.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn  (Ret),  Long  Island,  N.  Y. : Con- 
voy commodore,  6 Mar  1942  to  8 May 
1945. 

★ DeVey,  Robert  F.,  Flc,  USN,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. : Crew  member  of  a sub- 
marine during  a war  patrol. 

★ Grider,  George  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif.:  Assis- 
tant approach  officer  on  the  USS  Hawk- 
bill  during  her  first  war  patrol,  South- 
west Pacific  area. 

★ Halas,  George  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Chicago,  111.:  Welfare  and  recreation 
officer  for  the  Pacific  Fleet,  7 May-1 
Nov  1945. 

★ Kimball,  Ralph  F.,  FClc,  usn, 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : Assistant  to  the  torpedo  data 
computer  operator  aboard  USS  Pickerel 
during  first  five  war  patrols  in  the 
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Pacific  area,  8 Dec  1941  to  26  Aug 
1942. 

★ Kinsella,  William  T.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.:  Assistant  approach 
officer,  executive  officer  and  navigator 
on  USS  Blackfish  during  a war  patrol. 
if  Krapf,  Arthur  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md. : Commanding  officer 
of  USS  Jack  on  the  sixth  war  patrol,  6 
Aug-24  Aug  1944. 

★ Morehouse,  Albert  K.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif.:  Plans  officer  on  the 
staff  of  ComAirSoPac,  20  Nov  1943  to 
1 May  1944. 

if  Oakley,  Thomas  B.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (missing  in  ac- 
tion) : CO  of  USS  Growler  during  a 
war  patrol  in  the  Pacific  area. 

★ Palmer,  R.  G.,  RdM3c,  usnr, 

Bakersfield,  Calif.:  Radar  operator 

aboard  the  uss  Haggard  when  the  ship 
destroyed  a Jap  sub  in  the  Phillippine 
Sea,  night  of  22-23  Mar  1945. 

★ Peterson,  Calvin  J.,  TM3c,  usnr, 
Twin  Valley,  Minn.:  Gunner  on  uss 
Haggard  off  Ryukyu  Is.,  29  Apr  1945. 

★ Robbins,  John  H.,  Capt.  (MC) , usn, 

Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Force  medical 

officer  on  the  staff  of  ComSoPac,  12 
Feb-26  Sept  1945. 

★ Sauer,  David  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
Ens.),  USNR,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  Boat 
captain  of  PT  204  attached  to 
MTBronl5  during  engagement  off 
Menthon,  France,  night  of  18-19  July 
1944. 

★ Schrott.  Kenneth  H.,  CMM,  (then 

MMlc),  USN,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.:  Ser- 

vice aboard  carrier  near  Philippines, 
24  Oct  1944. 

if  Schultz,  Gerald,  MMlc,  usnr, 
Moorehead,  Minn.:  For  service  in 

damage  control  work  in  engineroom  of 
his  ship. 

★ Scoles,  William  V.,  PhM3c,  usnr, 
Warsaw,  Ind. : Hospital  corpsman  in 
action  against  Japanese  forces  on 
Tinian,  4-25  July  1944. 

if  Selleck,  William  M.,  RMlc,  usnr, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. : While  serving 
aboard  the  uss  Albert  W.  Grant  in 
action  against  Japanese  fleet  units  in 
the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  25  Oct 
1944. 

★ Sharp,  Reuben  L.,  Comdr.,  (MC) 
USNR,  Morristown,  N.  J.:  Command- 
ing officer  of  a medical  company  dur- 
ing action  against  Japanese  forces  on 
Saipan,  Marianas  Is.,  15  June-9  July 
1944. 

if  Shefchek,  Henry  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Vancouver,  Wash,  (missing  in  action)  : 
For  service  aboard  uss  Shark  during 
an  aggressive  war  patrol  in  the  Pa- 
| cific  area. 

★ Shoop,  William  G.  Maj.,  usmc, 

Freeport,  Pa. : Rifle  company  com- 

mander in  an  infantry  battalion,  Iwo 
Jima,  28  Feb  1945. 

★ Simon,  Joseph  H.,  Sgt.,  usmc,  Tren- 

f ton,  N.  J.:  As  a forward  observer 

during  operations  on  Iwo  Jima,  2 Mar 
! 1945. 

★ Smith,  A.  G.  Jr.,  CRT,  usnr,  Paw- 
nee, Okla.:  In  connection  with  the 

sinking  of  a Japanese  sub  by  uss 
Haggard,  night  of  22-23  Mar  1945  in 
the  Philippine  Sea. 

★ Smith,  Fred  L.,  StMlc,  usnr,  Mon- 
roe, La.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
a gun  crew  aboard  a vessel  during 
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attack  by  Japanese  aircraft  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

★ Smith,  Paul  F.,  Lt.(jg),  usn,  Mans- 
field, Ohio:  Sky  control  officer  on 

board  a cruiser  during  operations 
against  enemy  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific. 

★ Snider,  Melvin  R.,  CRM,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : Aboard  the  uss  Ti- 
rante  during  second  war  patrol  in  East 
China  and  Yellow  Seas,  20  May-19 
July  1945. 

★ Starcevich,  M.  T.,  1st  Lt.,  usmc, 
Mystic,  Iowa:  Rifle  platoon  leader  in 
an  attack  against  enemy  positions  on 
Iwo  Jima,  26  Feb  1945. 

★ Stokes,  Harold  P.,  ACMM,  usn, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Aboard  uss  Samt 
Lo  during  action  against  enemy  sur- 
face forces  and  aircraft  near  Philip- 
pine Islands,  25  Oct  1944. 

if  Stovall,  William  E.,  S2c,  usnr, 
Hamilton,  Ala.  (posthumously)  : Gun 
pointer  aboard  uss  Samuel  B.  Roberts 
off  Samar  Is.  during  Second  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Styron,  Charles  W.,  Lt.  (MC), 
usnr,  Raleigh,  N.  C. : Medical  officer 
of  an  assault  battalion  during  opera- 
tions on  Saipan,  15  June-10  July  1944. 

★ Swafford,  C.  A.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  USN,  Mobile,  Ala.:  CO  of  uss 
Tappahannock  and  also  as  a task  unit 
commander  of  the  fuel  support  group 
supporting  3d  Fleet  attacks,  the  West- 
ern Caroline  and  Philippine  areas,  20 
Aug-13  Dec  1944. 

★ Tabalas,  George,  CRM,  usn,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. : As  a sonar  operator 
and  radioman,  contributed  to  the 
sinking  of  much  enemy  shipping. 

★ Taylor,  Howard  W.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr),  USN,  Slidell,  La.:  Mem- 
ber of  salvage  party  attached  to  the 
USS  Omaha  during  operations  on  a 
burning  steam  vessel,  19-21  May  1942. 

★ Taylor,  James,  StMlc,  usnr,  Mi- 
ami, Fla.  (posthumously)  : Gun  crew 
member  during  attack  by  Japanese 
aircraft  in  the  Pacific  area. 

★ Taylor,  Leroy  F.,  S2c,  usnr,  Bar- 
berton, Ohio  (posthumously)  : Mem- 

ber of  gun  crew  aboard  a cruiser  off 
Luzon  Is.,  5-6  Jan  1945. 

★ Thurmond,  Willard  A.,  Sic,  usnr, 

Madison,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : Ser- 

vice with  uss  Samuel  B.  Roberts  off 
Samar  Island  during  Second  Battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Tieaskie,  Mitchell  N.,  MoMMlc, 
usnr,  Wann,  Okla.:  Amphibious  land- 
ing operations  in  the  area  of  Bosmik, 
Biak  Is.,  New  Guinea,  27  May  1944. 


Daily  Separator  (PerSepCen,  Norman,  Okla.) 

‘‘He  came  in  with  the  tide  and  went  out 
with  a Wave,” 


The  Bull  Horn  (NATTC,  Norman.  Okla.) 

“Sick?  No,  but  I'll  think  of  something  before 
I get  there." 


★ Tiffany,  William  M.,  Lt.  (jg) , usnr, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Plotting  officer  of  USS  Barbel  during 
her  first  war  patrol. 

★ Trice,  Robert  H.,  CBM,  usn,  How- 

ardsville,  Va.:  Service  on  a carrier 

during  operations  near  the  Philippines, 

24  Oct  1944. 

★ Turner,  William  H.,  Lt. (jg),  usn, 
Hawthorne,  N.  J.  (missing  in  action)  : 
Plotting  officer  of  uss  Shark  during  a 
war  patrol  in  the  Pacific. 

★ Van  Arsdale,  Gordon  D.,  Lt.(jg), 

usn,  Yuba  City,  Calif.:  Ordnance 

liaison  officer  during  campaigns  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area. 

★ Vinson,  Arthur  G.,  PhMlc,  usnr, 
Uvalde,  Tex.:  Aboard  uss  Saint  Lo  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Philippines,  25  Oct 
1944. 

★ Wachunas,  Charles  S.,  EM3c, 
usnr,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : 
While  serving  on  uss  Princeton  off 
Luzon,  Second  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
Sea,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Warner,  R.  F.,  2d  Lt.,  usmc,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.:  Naval  gunfire  observer  on 
Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb-5  Mar  1945. 

★ Wear,  Willie  G.,  CCM,  usnr,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  Attached  to  the  81st  USN- 
CB  during  invasion  of  France,  6 June 

1944. 

if  Wege,  Carl  D.,  2d  Lt.,  USMC,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. : Platoon  leader  attached 
to  Marine  infantry  battalion  on  Iwo 
Jima,  24  Feb-2  Mar  1945. 

★ Wellings,  Timothy  F.,  Capt.,  USN, 
East  Boston,  Mass.:  CO  of  uss  Wy- 
oming, September  1944  to  September 

1945. 

★ Wenzell,  Louis  P.,  Capt.,  usn 
(Ret.)  New  York,  N.  Y. : Convoy  com- 
modore, 27  Oct  1942  to  8 May  1945. 

★ Wetherald,  Thomas  R.,  MMlc, 
usnr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : 
Attached  to  uss  Samuel  B.  Roberts,  off 
Samar  Is.,  Second  Battle  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Sea,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Wheeless,  Thadus  F.  Jr.,  S2c, 
usnr,  Aubrey,  Tex. : Plane  handler  on 
uss  St.  Lo,  vicinity  of  the  Philippines, 

25  Oct  1944. 

★ Zaleski,  Frank  M.,  S2c,  usnr,  Pha- 
lanx, N.  J.  (posthumously)  : First 

leader  for  No.  2 gun  of  USS  Samuel  B. 
Roberts,  off  Samar  Is.,  Second  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  25  Oct  1944. 
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BOOKS: 


WRITERS  OFFER  COUNSEL 
ON  TOMORROW’S  LIVING 


NTEREST  and  enthusiasm  to  be 
the  owner  of  a home  and  a plot  of 
ground  is  growing  among  men  in  uni- 
form. To  help  some  of  these  self- 
made  architects  convert  dreams  into 
potential  realities  some  practical  and 
provocative  books  on  homes  and  post- 
war living  are  being  made  available 
to  ship  and  station  libraries. 

The|most  startling  book  on  ideas  for 
houses  became  a best  seller  practically 
upon  publication,  “Tomorrow’s  House,’’ 
by  George  Nelson  and  Henry  Wright. 
The  authors  — the  first  being  man- 
aging editor  of  Architectural  Forum, 
the  other  a Fortune  editor  ■ — insist 
with  some  startlingly  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  homes  that  America  must  ac- 
cept a great  many  new  and  unfamiliar 
ideas  to  keep  living  and  comfort  in 
tune  with  and  a part  of  these  times. 
The  authors  have  made  a fresh  study 
of  the  relationship  of  interiors  to  ex- 
teriors, of  privacy  to  family  pleasures, 
and  of  space  to  cost.  The  kitchen,  for 
instance,  can  be  both  a work  center 
and  a handsome  and  attractive  place 
for  entertaining.  Some  interesting  and 
valuable  suggestions  are  included  in 
the  use  of  flexible  partitions,  built-in 
furniture,  bathrooms  with  adequate 
“counter  space”  for  equipment  needed 
in  washing,  shaving,  and  bathing,  and 
a very  special  tub  that  fills  and  emp- 
ties quickly. 

The  authors  also  present  plans  and 
practicalities  for  radiant  floor  heating 
which  eliminates  drafts  and  uneven 
heating,  and,  in  many  cases,  even 
eliminates  the  need  for  a basement. 
This  makes  such  a heating  system 


HOUSES  FOR  HOMEMAKERS,  from 
which  this  sketch  is  reprinted,  has 
plans  and  hints  of  the  kind  a prospec- 
tive homeowner  Kkes  to  mull  over. 


actually  cheaper  to  install  in  new 
homes  than  the  old-fashioned  type, 
and  of  course  far  lower  in  operating 
cost. 

A great  deal  is  said  these  days 
about  the  need  for  adequate  lighting, 
but  the  authors  point  out  that  elec- 
tric light  fixtures  in  the  average 
American  home  are  haphazard  and 
poorly  planned.  Such  improvements 
as  luminous  ceilings,  bedroom  reading 
lights  whose  constricted  lights  let 
others  sleep,  small  safety  lights  in 
dark  hallways  or  to  indicate  treacher- 
ous stairs,  are  only  a few  of  a wide 
variety  of  possibilities  which  they 
suggest. 

Some  of  the  other  features  men- 
tioned are  sound  conditioning  and  air 
exhaust  ventilating  systems  for  kitch- 
ens and  baths.  Also  a glass  called 
thermopane,  which  has  as  high  an 
insulating  value  as  regular  brick  wall 
construction,  has  made  considerable 
imprint  on  new  ideas  for  windows. 
And  there  are  some  clever  architec- 
tural tricks  for  controlling  sunlight 
and  the  neighbor’s  view,  still  leaving 
plenty  of  windows. 

The  Practical  View 

The  authors  predict  that  tomorrow’s 
house  will  be  built  on  a production  and 
assembly  line  basis.  The  smaller  units, 
kitchens,  cupboards,  bathrooms,  par- 
titions of  walls,  etc.,  will  be  turned 
out  by  thousands  but  assembled  indi- 
vidually on  the  site. 

Even  if  you  have  little  inclination 
for  the  stark  simplicity  and  func- 
tional design  of  “tomorrow’s  house,” 
there  are  many  ideas  in  this  book 
worthy  of  careful  scrutiny  and  con- 
sideration. 

“Planning  Your  Home  for  Better 
Living,”  by  Dunham  and  Thalberg,  is 
not  as  drastic  in  technique  as  “To- 
morrow’s House,”  but  is  perhaps  more 
appealing  to  the  average  taste.  This 
book  emphasizes  the  small  and  me- 
dium sized  modest  home,  rather  than 
the  more  elaborate  architecture  and 
decoration  that  is  typified  by  the 
movie  colony  home.  There  are  some 
hundred  photographs,  drawings,  and 
floor  plans,  important  suggestions  for 
proportioning  of  rooms,  proper  meth- 
ods of  construction,  types  of  material, 
painting,  decorating  and  landscaping. 
And  also  there  are  the  very  important 
aspects  of  the  legalities  and  finances 
of  home  building.  For  the  future 
home-builder  and  home-owner  this 
book  presents  a comprehensive  group 
of  problems,  solutions,  and  a variety 
of  ideas. 

“Building  and  Buying  a Home,”  by 
B.  K.  Johnstone,  is  even  more  sober 
and  cautious  in  approach,  with  the 
first  chapter  guiding  and  warning  the 
prospective  home-owner  against  as- 
suming disproportionate  financial  obli- 
gations. And  there  are  warning  words 
about  the  selection  of  sites,  and  infor- 
mation about  the  factors  controlling 


costs,  emphasizing  that  initial  cost  is 
not  the  last  cost.  Also  there  is  infor- 
mation about  judging  the  construction 
of  a finished  house.  These  points  are 
substantiated  and  clarified  with  liberal 
illustrations  of  animated  diagrams. 
The  book  is  intended  to  help  and  warn 
the  prospective  home-owner  and  de- 
serves his  astute  attention. 

“Houses  for  Homemakers,”  by 
Wills,  is  a collection  of  house  plans 
that  will  hold  a subtle  fascination 
for  the  prospective  home-owner.  The 
houses  are  of  varying  sizes  costing 
from  $2,500  up,  with  floor  plans  and 
exterior  views  included  with  some  val- 
uable hints  and  construction  details. 


Lure  of  Farming 

For  many,  farming  holds  infinite  at- 
traction as  a way  of  life.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  single  appeal  is  that  of  space 
and  fresh  air,  and  again  it  may  be 
the  urgent  desire  of  nearly  every  man 
who  has  ever  been  in  uniform  to  be 
his  own  boss.  But  these  enthusiasms 
are  vague  at  best,  and  for  a finer 
breakdown  of  the  necessary  demands 
on  capabilities,  practical  experience 
and  adaptability,  we  suggest  “What 
Is  Farming,”  by  W.  M.  Teller  and 
G.  E.  Larson.  The  authors  write  from 
personal  experience  and  give  elemen- 
tary information  on  the  various  kinds 
of  farming,  advice  on  agencies,  for  in- 
stance the  county  agent  who  can  be 
invaluable  to  the  beginning  farmer. 
Also  the  pros  and  cons  are  presented 
as  to  whether  it  is  wisest  to  purchase, 
rent,  where  to  farm  and  what  to  raise. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  actual  charts  of  costs, 
expectations,  etc.  Basically,  however, 
this  is  not  so  much  a how-to-do-it 
book  as  it  is  a practical  how-to-decide- 
whether-or-not-to-do-it  book. 

“How  to  Live  in  the  Country  With- 
out Farming,”  by  Milton  Wend,  may 
appeal  by  its  very  title  to  those  who 
have  the  “Gentleman  Farmer”  com- 
plex. But  to  live  as  one,  and  as  the 
author  recommends,  necessitates  con- 
siderable capital.  However,  the  book 
covers  a variety  of  sound  material, 
the  buying  of  land,  repairs  and  im- 
provements both  indoors  and  out,  all 
to  the  eventual  self-maintenance  from 


the  garden,  orchard,  livestock,  etc. 
But  this  is  a book  residing  in  the 
upper  income  strata,  so  be  prepared! 

Besides  these  books  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  innumerable  articles 
appearing  constantly  in  every  type  of 
magazine  from  The  Readers  Digest  to 
The  Architectural  Forum.  Also  there 
is  excellent  pamphlet  material  put  out 
by  various  government  agencies  which 
is  available  through  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents.  For  a penny 
postal  card  addressed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  a list  can  be  obtained  of  count- 
less valuable  and  useful  pamphlets 
available  for  not  more  than  10  or  15 
cents.  These  provide  the  practical 
sort  of  information  needed  by  the  man 
who  is  concerned  not  with  the  dream 
house  in  the  dim  future,  but  wdth  an 
immediate  problem  of  conversion,  re- 
modeling, or  providing  any  structure 
that  will  keep  out  the  weather  and 
keep  in  a growing  family. 


ALL  HANDS 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

JAP  REPATRIATES  are  sprayed  with  DDT  in  a Korean  port  before  being 
shipped  back  to  Japan.  Enemy  repatriation  still  requires  Navy's  help. 


POINTS 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

program  which  starts  with  a poll  of 
the  activities  to  find  out  just  how 
many  people  they  will  need  to  carry 
on  necessary  functions  at  a future 
date.  Taken  periodically,  these  ad- 
vance requirements  inventories  enable 
the  Navy  to  figure  out  how  many 
thousand  people  it’ll  need  on  that 
future  date  and  just  how  many  per- 
sonnel can  be  made  eligible  for  release 
on  that  date. 

Here’s  how  a reduction  in  the  Navy 
point  system  is  worked  out: 

First  step  after  the  over-all  man- 
power needs  have  been  assembled, 
totalled  and  turned  ovpr  to  the  de- 
mobilization statistician  is  to  subtract 
that  number  from  the  number  of  peo- 
ple “on  board.”  The  difference  repre- 
sents the  gross  number  of  men  and 
women  that  can  be  made  eligible  for 
discharge.  However,  to  this  figure 
is  added  the  scheduled  input  between 
the  last  announced  point  cut  and  the 
cut  being  figured.  This  input  includes 
re-enlistments,  enlistments,  transfers 
to  the  regular  Navy  and  Selective 
Service  inductions.  But  the  Navy’s 
demobilization  rate  is  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  intake  of  “new  blood”  but 
rather  on  the  rate  of  roll-up  of  naval 
activities  and  the  reduction  in  the 
Navy’s  tasks.  No  matter  what  the  in- 
take, the  Navy’s  demobilization  is 
scheduled  to  be  entirely  completed  by 
1 September. 

Death,  too,  figures  in  demobilization. 
From  the  gross  separation  total  must 
be  deducted  the  estimated  number  of 
people  who  will  die  in  service  before 
the  point  cut  becomes  effective.  Once 
this  is  done  the  statistician  has  the 
estimated  number  of  returns  to  civil 
life  needed  in  order  to  trim  the  com- 
plement to  the  new  requirements. 
From  this  estimated  number  of  re- 
turns to  civil  life  must  be  subtracted 
the  number  of  people  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  get  out  of  uniform  by  means 
other  than  the  point  discharge  system, 
i.e.  marriage,  hardship,  etc.  This  final 
figure  is  the  net  number  of  men  and 
women  that  can  be  made  eligible  for 
jseparation  by  points  on  the  proposed 
date. 

20  Percent  Stay  On 

This  may  surprise  you  but,  never- 
theless, based  on  experience  the  statis- 
tician has  found  that  approximately 
20  percent  of  those  made  eligible  for 
release  by  each  point  cut  have  not 
taken  their  discharge  immediately. 
'These  include  people  in  naval  hospi- 
tals, brigs  and  in  transit  as  well  as 
those  who  want  to  stay  in  awhile 
longer  for  their  own  convenience.  Too, 
it  includes  those  who  are  held  for  a 
short  time  because  of  their  necessity. 
There  are  few  of  them. 

At  any  rate,  if  this  20  percent  was 
not  taken  into  consideration,  actual 
separations  would  run  approximately 
20  percent  behind  possible  separations. 
To  compensate  for  this  lag,  the  sta- 
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tistician  adds  to  the  eligibility  list  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  to  make  ac- 
tual separations  cut  the  complement 
down  to  the  revised  requirement. 

Finding  how  many  points  to  cut  to 
achieve  the  necessary  reduction  in 
complement  is  easy.  It’s  more  or  less 
a matter  of  consulting  a chart  which 
shows  just  that — a one  point  cut  will 
release  so  many,  a two  point  cut  so 
many,  and  so  on.  The  chart  is  based 
on  the  number  of  points  accumulated 
by  various  groups  of  personnel. 

To  get  a better  idea  of  how  the 
statistician  figures  the  newest  point 
cut  we  can  take  some  hypothetical 
figures  and  go  through  the  process. 
Assume  it  is  found  the  Navy  will  need 
2,000,000  two  months  from  now.  The 
statistician  then  finds  that  on  that 
date  Navy  personnel  will  total  2,300,- 
000  so  he  subtracts  the  requirement 
figure  and  finds  that  gross  separations 
may  total  300,000.  To  this  he  adds 
the  scheduled  input — approximately 

25.000  men  who  will  come  into  the 
Navy  by  enlistments,  inductions,  etc., 
thus  releasing  an  additional  25,000. 

From  the  325,000  thus  achieved,  he 
must  subtract  a hypothetical  1,000 
representing  the  number  of  people 
who  can  be  expected  to  die  before  the 
cut  takes  effect.  Too,  he  must  subtract 
another  hypothetical  9,000  people  who 
will  get  out  of  service  by  means  other 
than  the  point  system,  such  as  hard- 
ship, marriage,  etc.  This  places  the 
net  separation  figure  at  315,000. 

But  he  realizes  that  making  315,000 
eligible  for  release  does  not  assure 
that  the  315,000  will  flow  through 
separation  centers.  That’s  because  of 
that  20  percent  lag.  To  adjust  this  he 
cuts  the  points  a little  more,  extend- 
ing eligibility  (in  this  hypothetical 
case)  to  80,000  more  people  for  a total 
of  395,000.  This  will  result  in  a 
monthly  flow  of  315,000  personnel 
through  separation  centers  two 
months  from  now. 

Another  phase  of  cutting  points  are 
the  adjustment  of  the  program  so  as 
to  retain  on  board  those  who  are 
greatly  needed  these  days.  It’s  easy  to 


see  that  the  vast  amount  of  “paper” 
work  needed  in  demobilizing  the  Navy 
makes  yeomen  more  important  than 
aviators  now.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
higher  critical  discharge  scores  as- 
signed to  yeomen  and  the  low  scores 
required  of  naval  aviators. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  de- 
mobilization it  was  even  necessary  to 
“freeze”  certain  specialists  so  as  to 
protect  the  operation  of  the  Navy  but, 
as  Vice  Admiral  L.  E.  Denfeld,  usn, 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  pointed  out 
last  month,  there  are  no  “frozen”  per- 
sonnel now,  and  the  number  of  rat- 
ings requiring  higher  point  scores  has 
been  reduced. 

What’s  the  outlook  for  demobiliza- 
tion? Speaking  for  the  Navy,  Ad- 
miral Denfeld  told  Congress  in  mid- 
January  that  “we  can  foresee  nothing 
that  will  interfere  with  the  continued 
speed  of  Navy  personnel  demobiliza- 
tion.” 

Ahead  of  Schedule 

Demobilization  statistics  showed 
early  last  month  that  the  Navy  was 
not  only  meeting  its  schedule  of  re- 
leases but  even  keeping  a little  ahead. 
Under  the  schedule,  half  of  the  de- 
mobilization was  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  last  of  January  or  early 
February,  two-thirds  by  Easter  and 
entirely  completed  by  1 September 
when  the  Navy  expects  to  have 

558.000  people  manning  the  1,047  com- 
batant ships  of  the  postwar  fleet  (see 
p.  16).  Another  indication  of  the 
speed  of  Navy  demobilization  was  dis- 
closed with  the  announcement  that 

419.000  people  were  released  in  De- 
cember, 19,000  of  them  on  one  day. 
This  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
effort  made  to  get  men  nearing  release 
home  for  Christmas. 

Just  after  the  first  of  the  year,  the 
Navy  moved  to  further  expedite  de- 
mobilization by  ordering  all  continen- 
tal commanding  officers  to  move  up  as 
much  as  45  days  the  discharge  date  of 
any  enlisted  personnel  “for  whom 
suitable  work  cannot  be  found  in  the 
naval  district  or  in  the  man’s  or 
woman’s  home  naval  district.” 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


ADDITIONAL  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  ENLISTING 

2%  percent  of  their  base  pay  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  service  years  for  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit  in  reckon- 
ing their  active  duty  pay.  For  men 
who  have  pei^ormed  extraordinarily 
heroic  deeds  on  duty  pay  may  be  in- 
creased by  10  percent.  SecNav  will 
define  what  constitutes  extraordinary 
heroism.  Men  with  20  years’  good 
conduct  marks  not  under  95  percent 
of  4.0  are  also  entitled  to  the  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  pay.  At  the  end  of 
30  years’  service,  enlisted  men  trans- 
ferred to  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
Navy  will  get  retirement  pay  due 
them  at  the  rate  they  held  when  they 
went  over  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

• Fleet  Reserve  enlisted  men  who 
have  served  more  than  16  years  in  the 
regular  Navy,  or  men  on  the  regular 
Navy  retired  list  subsequently  ordered 
to  duty  in  a time  of  national  emergency 
will  have  such  service  time  considered 
in  the  computation  of  their  retainer 
or  retirement  pay  when  returned  to 
inactive  duty.  This  computation  will, 
of  course,  include  any  advances  in 
ratings  and  increases  by  reason  of 
good  conduct,  heroism  or  longevity. 
Such  pay  will  not,  however,  be  higher 
than  75  percent  of  the  pay  received 
in  the  rating  at  which  they  returned 
to  inactive  duty. 

• The  President  is  given  authority 
to  commission  not  only  warrant  offi- 
cers and  commissioned  warrant  offi- 
cers as  authorized  at  present,  but  also 
regular  Navy  CPOs  who  have  had  not 
less  than  three  years  in  rating. 

• The  President  is  further  granted 
power  to  commission  enlisted  men  with 
not  less  than  four  years’  service  and 
of  not  over  33  years  of  age  to  the 
rank  of  ensign,  staff  and  line.  Only 
one  year  of  the  requisite  number  of 
years  for  eligibility  for  these  appoint- 
ments need  be  served  in  the  regular 
Navy;  the  rest  on  active  duty  with 
the  reserves  after  8 Sept  1939  and  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  present 
war  as  proclaimed  by  the  President 
or  Congress. 

• An  enlisted  man  (the  present  law 
applies  only  to  officers)  or  an  officer 
disabled  on  duty  while  holding  a tem- 
porary rank  or  rate  can  be  retired 
with  75  percent  of  the  pay  of  that 
temporary  appointment.  A naval  board 
must  determine  that  a man  has  at 
least  30  percent  permanent  disability, 
and  that  it  is  the  result  of  duty  in  war 
or  national  emergency.  The  naval  re- 
tirement board  must  begin  its  investi- 
gations, however,  within  six  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  tempo- 

AU  HANDS 


The  Navy  as  a peacetime  career  is 
going  to  be  made  more  desirable  than 
ever  before.  That  was  the  object  of 
legislation  in  a Senate-House  confer- 
ence on  Capitol  Hill  as  All  Hands 
went  to  press. 

Originated  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  is 
frankly  labeled  as  a measure  “to  pro- 
vide additional  inducements  ...  to 
make  the  United  States  Naval  Service 


a career  ...”  Passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  later  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  minor  amendments,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  the  bill  will 
offer  the  following  “additional  in- 
ducements” : 

• After  20  years’  service  men  may 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Upon 
this  transfer,  except  when  on  active 
duty,  pay  for  them  is  authorized  at 


DEMOBILIZATION  POINTS  REDUCED 


Critical  scores  for  discharge  under 
the  Navy’s  point  demobilization  sys- 
tem were  slashed  twice  last  month 
with  the  announcement  of  reduced 
scores  through  2 April,  bringing  the 
critical  score  for  most  male  enlisted 
personnel  to  30  on  that  date,  for 
male  commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
cers to  37,  for  female  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  20  and  for  female  officers 
to  26. 

Brightest  note  in  the  two  Alnavs 
(6-46  and  40-46)  was  the  unusually 
heavy  cut  in  scores  for  high-point 
personnel  on  the  “restricted”  list 
whose  specialized  work  has  made 
them  essential  to  the  operation  of 
the  Navy.  For  example,  the  score 
for  male  yeomen  was  cut  from  40  on 
2 March  to  38  on  15  March  to  36  on 


2 April — a four-point  cut  within  a 
month. 

Further  indicating  scores  for  “re- 
stricted” personnel  will  topple  even 
faster,  Alnav  40  declared  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  “on  or  before”  2 June 
all  restricted  enlisted  personnel 
scores  will  be  equal  to  the  general 
score  for  male  and  female  enlisted 
personnel.  It  warned  commanding 
officers  to  train  personnel  as  replace- 
ments for  such  restricted  personnel. 

On  2 April,  discharge  scores  for 
all  male  enlisted  personnel  will  range 
from  30  to  36  points  while  the  re- 
lease score  for  all  female  enlisted 
personnel  will  range  from  20  to  23. 

As  a result  of  the  two  January 
point-cut  announcements,  critical 
scores  for  the  discharge  of  naval 
personnel  are: 


Male  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  (except  those 
classified  MC  and  naval  aviators  in  flight  status) .... 

Male  officers  classified  MC — doctors 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (ensigns) 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (other  than  ensigns) .... 

Male  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed  below) 34 

Water  tenders  (except  WT  [CB]);  machinist’s  mates 
(except  MM  [CB]  and  MMG)  ; chief  commissary  stew- 
ards ; ship’s  cooks  and  bakers 

Male  yeomen  and  storekeepers  (except  SK  [CB]  Steve- 
dore)   

Male  mailmen  

Male  machinist’s  mates  (G)  

Male  electrician’s  mates  (except  EM  [CB]) 36 

Male  specialists  (C)  

Male  specialists  (I)  punch  card  accounting  machine 

operators  41 

Male  specialists  (X)  transportation 41 

Male  hospital  corpsmen  (PhT)  physical  therapists  and 
(OT)  occupational  therapists  assigned  to  duty  in  con- 
tinental U.  S.  Naval  Hospitals  or  U.  S.  Naval  Special 

Hospitals  

Female  officers  (including  those  classified  MC,  HC  and 

H)  

Nurse  Corps  

Female  enlisted  .personnel  (except  those  listed  below) . . 
Female  yeomen,  storekeepers  and  specialists  (I)  punch 

card  accounting  machine  operators 

Female  specialists  (C)  classification  and  specialists  (X) 

transportation  

Female  mailmen  26 1 

Female  hospital  corpsmen  in  same  categories  as  male 
corpsmen  listed  above  

* Critical  score  drops  1 point  on  15  February. 

H Critical  score  drops  2 points  on  15  February. 

11  Critical  score  drops  5 points  on  15  February, 

t Critical  score  drops  1 point  on  15  March. 

t Critical  score  drops  2 points  on  15  March. 

§ Critical  score  drops  3 points  on  15  March. 


2 Feb 

2 March 

2 April 

41* 

3 9 1 

37 

50 

49t 

47 

20 

20 

20 

28* 

2 6 1 

24 

34* 

3 2 1 

30 

38 

3 7 1 

34 

41 

40t 

36 

36# 

32  + 

30 

38H 

32  + 

30 

36 

35 

34 

41 

40  § 

34 

41 

40t 

36 

41 

40  + 

36 

41 

40t 

36 

28 

27 

26 

28 

27 

26 

22 

21 

20 

26 

25  + 

23 

26 

255 

20 

26t 

21 

20 

26 

25t 

21 
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rary  appointment  or  release  from 
active  duty. 

• Enlisted  men  of  any  branch  of 
the  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  or  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  granted  travel  allow- 
ances of  five  cents  a mile  from  the 
place  of  discharge  to  the  place  of 
enlistment  if  discharged  on  or  after 
1 Feb  1945  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ing in  the  regular  establishment  of 
any  of  the  armed  forces. 

Sailor’s  Seabag  Doomed; 
‘Clothing  Container’ 

To  Join  Postwar  Navy 

In  another  move  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard Navy  “lash-up”  for  enlisted  men 
r.p  to  date,  a Navy  board  is  meeting 
to  consider  designs  for  a clothing  con- 
tainer to  replace  the  seabag,  centuries- 
cld  companion  of  seagoing  men. 

A logical  follow-up  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  mattress  and  hammock  from 
personal  gear,  the  search  is  expected 
to  provide  a more  adequate  container 
for  the  proposed  new  enlisted  men’s 
uniform  now  undergoing  tests  by  the 
Navy  (see  p.  6). 

Way  was  cleared  officially  for  the 
new  bag  in  December  when  the  word- 
ing of  the  Uniform  Regulations  of 
1941  was  changed  to  provide  for  a 
“clothing  container”  in  the  place  of 
the  seabag.  However,  rigorous  tests 
in  actual  use  will  be  undergone  before 
the  new  bag  will  be  adopted  for 
general  use. 

With  cost  the  biggest  problem  to  lick, 
the  board  is  attempting  to  replace  the 
traditional  Navy  man’s  carryall  with 
a container  incorporating  some  of  the 
features  of  modern  luggage  which  will 
be  fire-resistant,  mildew-proof,  light- 
weight and  more  durable  and  attrac- 
tive than  the  canvas  seabag. 

The  design  also  contemplates  a 
smaller  “readiness”  pocket  on  the  out- 
side of  the  bag  for  articles  used  while 
traveling. 

Special  News  Service 
Brings  Latest  Details 
To  Ships’  Newspapers 

A big  boost  for  ship  and  station 
newspapers  is  a new  service  provided 
by  Ships’  Editorial  Association,  an  ac- 
tivity of  BuPers.  Beginning  immedi- 
ately, full  authoritative  news  and 
“inside”  information  on  such  subjects 
as  pay,  retirement  plans,  transfers, 
benefits,  education  and  pending  legis- 
lation will  be  provided  by  airmail  for 
publication  in  such  journals. 

The  new  service,  announced  in 
Alnav  19-46  (NDB,  15  January),  will 
go  to  members  of  SEA  automatically. 
Commanding  officers  of  activities  with 
other  papers  may  request  the  service. 

New  printing  regulations  in  the 
Navy  Department  Bulletin  of  31  De- 
cember allow  publication  of  ship  and 
station  newspapers  without  size  re- 
strictions if  unofficial  funds  are  used. 
The  Alnav  pointed  out  that  commands 
not  having  papers  will  find  the  “Navy 
Editors  Manual” — (All  Hands,  Janu- 
ary 1946,  p.  66) — a useful  aid  in 
i starting  one.  The  manual  is  now  being 
sent  to  all  commands. 

FEBRUARY /94« 


Officers  Need  Not  Pass 
Physical  Exam  to  Be 
Eligible  for  Promotion 

For  the  present,  officers  otherwise 
qualified  need  no  longer  pass  a physi- 
cal examination  to  be  eligible  for  pro- 
motion according  to  Alnav  28-46 
(NDB,  31  January),  which  cancels 
the  provisions  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
221-43  (NDB,  cum.  ed.)  requiring  all 
officers  to  qualify  physically. 

In  the  future  all  personnel  will  take 
a physical  examination  before  promo- 
tion, but  disability  will  not  hold  up 
the  promotion  and  the  examination 
will  be  forwarded  to  BuMed  solely  for 
record  purposes. 

In  addition  this  Alnav  gives  tem- 
porary promotions  to  approximately 
800  USN  and  usnr  officers  and  war- 
rants, whose  promotions  were  previ- 
ously held  up  due  to  physical  disquali- 
fication, or  because  they  were  under 
hospital  treatment,  on  sick  list,  on  sick 
leave,  or  awaiting  action  of  a Navy 
retiring  board. 

Officers  in  these  categories  when 
promoted  will  hold  the  date  of  rank 
they  normally  would  have  held  if  their 
original  promotions  had  been  allowed. 
Officers  on  terminal  leave  need  not 
take  a physical  examination. 

Don’t  Lose  That  B/L— 

You  May  Foot  the  Bill 
For  Transporting  Gear 

Dischargees  apparently  do  not  at- 
tach enough  importance  to  the  original 
bills  of  lading  issued  to  them  covering 
shipment  of  their  excess  gear  from 
overseas.  According  to  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  carriers  are 
experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining 
these  bills  of  lading  from  dischargees 
with  the  consignee’s  certificate  of  de- 
livery properly  completed  and  signed. 

Personnel  returning  from  overseas 
for  discharge  carry  with  them  all  the 
personal  gear  they  can  conveniently 
handle.  The  excess,  up  to  150  pounds, 
is  shipped  under  Government  bill  of 
lading  to  the  individual’s  home.  The 
original  of  the  bill  of  lading  is  mailed 
or  given  to  the  dischargee  to  be  signed 
and  surrendered  to  the  carrier  wffien 
the  shipment  is  delivered.  Transporta- 
tion charges  will  then  be  paid  by  the 
Government.  If  the  bill  of  lading  is 
lost  the  owner  may  be  required  to  pay 
transportation  charges  before  delivery. 

To  warn  dischargees  against  losing 
or  destroying  these  documents, 
AlStaCon  dated  12  Jan  1946  instructs 
issuing  officers  to  attach  a suitable 
notice  to  the  bill  of  lading  when  it  is 
mailed  to  the  consignee.  In  case  the 
goods  are  consigned  to  someone  other 
than  the  dischargee,  the  bill  of  lading 
with  the  notice  attached  is  mailed  to 
that  individual.  A dischargee  having 
his  gear  shipped  to  someone  else 
should  advise  that  person  to  keep  the 
bill  of  lading  until  he  gets  the  shipment. 

Wrong  names  and  addresses  are 
causing  delay  and  non-delivery  of 
some  of  these  shipments.  Prospective 
dischargees  should  verify  such  infor- 
mation before  they  are  ready  for  sep- 
aration if  they  have  any  doubts. 


The  Hoist  (San  Diego) 

“You’ll  be  SORREEEEEE!” 


Temporary  Advances 
In  Rating  Now  Permanent 

All  temporary  advancements  in  rat- 
ing are  now  permanent,  except  those 
given  to  Fleet  Reservists  and  retired 
regular  Navy  men  while  on  active 
duty. 

According  to  Alnav  39-46  (NDB, 
31  January),  temporary  advancements 
in  rating,  including  changes  in  status 
to  pay  grade  one,  effected  subsequent 
to  30  June  1944  are  considered  perma- 
nent as  of  1 Feb  1946.  All  advance- 
ments in  rating  and  changes  in  status 
to  pay  grade  one  effected  after  31  Jan 
1946  are  permanent.  Precedence  in 
rating  is  the  date  on  which  advance- 
ments actually  were  effected. 

Transferred  members  of  the  Fleet 
Reserve  (including  Fleet  Reservists 
transferred  to  retired  list  of  regular 
Navy)  who  were  temporarily  ad- 
vanced in  rating  while  on  active  duty, 
are  not  affected  byr  the  directive.  Pro- 
visions of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs.  70-40 
and  18-42  (NDB,  cum.  ed.),  applying 
to  such  ratings,  remain  in  force  as 
corrected  until  further  notice. 

Alnavs  110-44  (NDB,  January-June 
1944)  and  452-45  (NDB,  31  Decem- 
ber) are  cancelled  effective  1 Feb  1946. 

New  Separation  Policy 
Prevents  Excess  Travel 

Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  who 
would  have  to  travel  more  than  200 
miles  beyond  their  homes  in  going 
from  present  duty  stations  to  the 
separation  center  nearest  their  home 
may  apply  for  discharge  at  their  pres- 
ent duty  stations  (NavAct  1-46,  NDB, 
15  January) . 

As  an  example,  an  enlisted  man 
whose  home  of  record  is  Denver,  Colo., 
and  present  duty  station  is  New  York, 
is  scheduled  for  separation  at  San 
Francisco.  In  order  to  prevent  un- 
necessary travel  beyond  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  and  then  back  to  Den- 
ver, the  man  may  apply  for  discharge 
in  New  York  and  receive  travel  al- 
lowance direct  to  Denver. 

This  excess  “backhaul  travel”  is 
now  listed  as  a condition  of  hardship 
in  Alnav  234-45  and  personnel  who 
desire  to  be  separated  under  its  pro- 
visions may  apply  for  the  privilege. 
Unless  such  applications  are  received, 
personnel  will  be  sent  to  the  separa- 
tion center  nearest  their  home. 
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Q&A:  THE  NAVY  AS  A PEACETIME  CAREER 


Favorite  pastime  of  most  men 

in  service  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  was  thinking  up  reasons 
why  they  didn’t  like  being  in,  and  for 
variation  thinking  up  the  exotic,  elab- 
orate things  they  were  going  to  do 
when  they  got  out.  Now  that  the  first 
rash  of  exuberance  generated  by  the 
prospect  of  returning  home  has  worn 
off,  many  of  those  same  guys  who 
found  plenty  wrong  with  military  life 
are  taking  a more  sober  view  of  the 
future,  especially  after  comparing  the 
prospects  of  civilian  life  with  the  at- 
tractive inducements  of  a military 
career. 

Reflecting  this  trend  is  the  number 
of  inquiries  being  received  from  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  — and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  enlistments  among  re- 
servists and  re-enlistments  among  reg- 
ulars (see  p.  72)  indicates  many  men 
figure  a career  in  the  Navy  is  too  good 
a thing  to  let  get  away. 

To  help  enlisted  men  who  haven’t 
made  up  their  minds  about  their 
future,  here  are  the  answers  to  some 
of  the  most  frequently  asked  questions 
about  the  Navy  as  a career. 

Promotions 

What  are  the  chances  for  promotions? 
Commissions? 

• Good — if  the  man  qualifies.  As  for 
commissions,  a man  may  progress 
through  the  various  pay  grades  to 
CPO  and  then  take  examinations  for 
promotion  to  warrant  officer  and  com- 
missioned rank.  At  present  there’s  a 
bill  before  the  Senate  which  would 
guarantee  commissions  to  CPOs  who 
pass  the  test  and  qualify.  In  addition, 
this  bill  would  make  any  enlisted  man, 
regardless  of  rate,  eligible  for  commis- 
sion if  he  passes  a test  after  at  least 
four  years’  service.  Too,  the  Navy  an- 
nually selects  100  men  from  the  Fleet 
for  officer  training  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  As  for  promotions,  enlisted 
advancement  is  based  on  (1)  length 
of  service  in  the  lower  rate,  (2) 
quarterly  marks  for  proficiency  and 
conduct,  (3)  qualification  in  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  higher  rating,  (4) 
a technical  examination,  (5)  recom- 
mendation of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  (6)  BuPers  authorization  for 
filling  vacancies.  The  service,  sea 
duty,  and  marks  requirement  for  ad- 
vancement are  shown  in  the  box  below: 


Length  of  ‘Hitch’ 

How  long  are  enlistment  “hitches”  now? 

• Men  18  to  30  years  old  inclusive 
can  enlist  or  re-enlist  for  two,  three, 
four  or  six  years  — whichever  they 
choose.  Men  over  30  can  enlist  or  re- 
enlist for  the  same  periods  but  their 
applications  must  be  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Personnel.  Those  17  years 
old  may  enlist  for  two  or  three  years, 
but  not  beyond  their  21st  birthday. 

Bonus  and  Rates 

What  are  the  cash  benefits  for  enlistment  or 
re-enlistment? 

• For  all  ratings,  whether  they  are 
regular,  reserve  or  USN-I,  the  bonus  is 
$50  for  each  year  of  active  service  in 
the  current  term  of  acting  duty  just 
ending.  In  addition,  men  re-enlisting 
get  their  mustering  out  pay  in  a lump 
sum  on  the  date  of  their  discharge  or 
release  or  in  installments.  Mustering 
out  pay  amounts  to  $300  for  overseas 
veterans  and  $200  for  others,  except 
those  who  have  served  less  than  90 
days  but  more  than  60  days.  The  lat- 
ter get  $100  and  those  with  less  than 
60  days  receive  none. 

In  what  pay  grade  does  an  inductee  or 
reservist  transfer? 

• Transfers  of  inductees  and  re- 
servists to  the  regular  Navy  in  gen- 
eral service  ratings,  if  effected  within 
three  months  of  discharge,  will  be  in 
the  rate  held  au  time  of  discharge. 
Ratings  in  which  Seabee  personnel 
transfer  are  specified  in  Alnav  374-45. 
Currently,  specialists  and  ship  repair 
personnel  cannot  transfer  to  the  regu- 
lar Navy  without  first  qualifying  for 
change  to  a general  service  rating. 


Pay  Schedules 


Will  the  present  pay  schedule  continue? 

• Yes.  And  so  will  the  fogies  (five 
percent  increase  for  each  three  years) 
and  the  20  percent  extra  for  sea  and 


overseas  duty. 

PAY  PER 

Basic  pay  grades  are: 

GRADE 

MONTH 

CLASS  OR  RATING 

1 

$138 

CPO,  permanent  ap- 
pointment. 

1A 

126 

CPO.  acting  appoint- 
ment. 

2 

114 

POlc 

3 

96 

P02c 

4 

78 

P03c 

5 

66 

Nonrated  men,  first 
class 

6 

54 

Nonrated  men,  second 

class 

7 

50 

Apprentice  seamen 

Retirement  Features 

What’s  the  retirement  setup? 

• Other  than  retirement  because  of 
disability,  a man  can  be  retired  in 
two  ways.  (1)  After  30  years  of  ser- 
vice he  can  be  retired  on  three-fourths 
of  the  base  pay  and  fogies  (those  five 
percent  increases  for  each  three  years  of 
service),  he  was  receiving  at  the  time 
of  retirement.  (2)  He  can  “retire”  ear- 
lier by  transferring  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve after  20  years  of  service,  re- 
ceiving half  of  the  base  pay  he  was 
getting  at  the  time  of  transfer.  After 
10  years  of  inactive  duty  in  the  Re- 
serve, he  will  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  given  50  percent  of  base  pay, 
plus  active  service  fogies. 

An  example:  A CPO,  permanent  ap- 
pointment, would  receive  $155.25  a 
month  after  being  retired  upon  com- 
pletion of  30  years  of  service.  Or,  if  a 
CPO,  permanent  appointment,  chooses 
to  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  at  the 
end  of  20  years  service  he  would  re- 
ceive $69  a month  for  10  years  after 
which  he  would  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  at  $110.40  a month  for  life. 

Does  your  service  have  to  be  continuous 
or  in  the  regular  Navy  to  count  toward  re- 
tirement or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve? 

• No.  All  active  service  either  in 
USNR  or  usn  counts  toward  retirement 
or  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Thus 
“broken”  service  doesn’t  alter  elegi- 
bility.  A Navy  man  who  returned  to 
civilian  life  for  a time,  then  rejoined 
the  Navy  counts  the  previous  hitch. 
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Rating 

Service  Requirement 

Marks  Requirement 

(Pay  Grade ) 

In  Present  Grade 

Proficiency 

Conduct 

6 

No  specified  time 

None 

None 

5 

No  specified  time 

Above  3.0  for  3 mos. 

4.0  for  3 mos. 

4 

7 

months  in  pay  grades  5 and  Above  3.0  for  3 mos. 

4.0  for  3 mos. 

6 combined 

3 

6 

months 

Above  3.0  for  3 mos. 

4.0  for  3 mos. 

2 

9 

months.  Sea  duty  of  at  least  Average  3.5  or  higher 

4.0  for  3 mos.  and 

3 months  in  pay  grades  3 

for  9 months 

no  mark  lower 

and/or  4 

than  3.0  for  9 mos. 

1A 

18  mos.  Sea  duty  of  at  least  6 

Average  3.5  or  higher 

4.0  for  6 mos.  and 

mos.  in  grades  2 and/or  3 

for  1 year 

no  mark  lower 
than  3.0  for  1 year 

1 

1 

year  continuous  active  service 
in  grade  1A 

3.5  or  higher  for  a year 

4.0  for  1 year 
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G.l.  Bill  of  Rights 

What  happens  to  my  G.l.  Bill  of  Rights 
benefits  if  I enlist,  reenlist  or  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy? 

• All  of  the  privileges  under  the 
G.L  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  extended 
for  men  who  enlist,  re-enlist  or  trans- 
fer before  October  1946.  The  extension 
will  cover  the  full  period  of  the  enlist- 
ment, permitting  a man  to  serve  a 
two,  three,  four  or  six  year  hitch  and 
still  collect  the  G.l.  Bill’s  benefits  if 
he  decides  to  return  to  civilian  life  at 
the  end  of  the  enlistment. 

Family  Matters 

What  about  quarters  allowances  and  the 
wartime  family  allowances  for  dependents? 

• Any  man  who  enlists  or  re-enlists 
before  1 July  1946  can  have  the  war- 
time family  allowances  extended  for 
the  duration  of  the  enlistment.  How- 
ever, men  in  the  first  three  pay  grades 
have  a choice  between  the  family  al- 
lowances and  monetary  allowances  in 
lieu  of  quarters. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  dependents 
when  considering  the  matter  of  family 
allowances,  class  “A”  (wives  and  un- 
married children  under  18),  class  “B” 
and  “B-l”  (parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters  under  18).  Class  “B”  and 
“B-l”  dependents  differ  in  that  the 
latter  are  dependent  on  the  enlisted 
man  for  more  than  50%  of  their 
support,  whereas  a straight  “B”  de- 
pendent doesn’t  get  that  much  support. 

The  class  “A”  allowance  entitles  a 
man’s  wife  to  $50,  plus  $30  for  the 
first  child,  and  $20  for  each  additional 
child,  monthly.  The  enlisted  man  con- 
tributes only  $22  of  the  basic  $50  in 
this  case. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  both 
“A”  and  one  of  the  “B”  type  depen- 
dents, say  his  younger  brother,  as  well 
as  his  own  wife,  he  contributes  $27. 

Monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  quart- 
ers amounting  to  $37.50  (or  more,  de- 
pending upon  the  location  of  the  man’s 
duty  station)  is  paid,  provided  he  reg- 
isters an  allotment  in  an  equal  or 
larger  amount  to  be  sent  to  his  de- 
pendents. 

Is  medical  care  provided  dependents  of  naval 
personnel? 

• Generally,  yes.  Free  outpatient 
medical  and  surgical  (but  not  dental) 
care  is  provided  wives,  children  or  de- 
pendent parents  of  naval  personnel  at 
nearly  all  dispensaries  and  naval  hos- 
pitals. Inpatient  care  (including  hos- 
pitalization at  $1.75  a day)  is  pro- 
vided at  certain  dispensaries  and 
hospitals  except  in  nervous,  mental 
and  contagion  cases  and  those  requir- 
ing prolonged  hospitalization.  The 
Navy  does  not  pay  charges  for  treat- 
ment by  civilian  doctors  nor  costs  of 
care  at  civilian  hospitals.  However, 
under  the  wartime  EMIC  (emergency 
maternity  and  infant  care)  program 
which  is  still  in  effect,  wives  of  serv- 
icemen in  the  four  lowest  pay  grades 
receive  free  medical,  nursing  and  hos- 
pital maternity  service  throughout 
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pregnancy,  childbirth  and  until  the 
child  is  a year  old. 

Does  fhe  Navy  pay  for  transportation  of 
dependents  to  overseas  stations? 

• Yes,  for  dependents  of  men  in  the 
first  three  pay  grades  who  have  at 
least  six  months  left  in  his  tour  of 
duty  at  the  overseas  station.  Nor- 
mally, the  Navy  provides  dependents 
with  transportation  to  and  from  over- 
seas stations  on  naval  transports  or 
commercial  vessels.  However,  at  pres- 
ent not  all  stations  are  “open”  and 
transportation  is  limited  (see  p.  36). 


Leaves  and  Allowances 

How  much  enlistment  or  reenlistment  leave 
is  granted? 

• Thirty  days,  but  it  can  be 
stretched  to  60  days  by  combining  it 
with  30  days  rehabilitation  leave 
granted  men  returning  from  overseas 
OR  with  re-enlistment  or  extension 
leave  which  the  man  couldn’t  get  dui-- 
ing  the  war.  Rehabilitation  leave  is 
figured  on  the  basis  of  two  and  one- 
half  days  for  each  month  overseas, 
not  exceeding  30  days. 

Are  you  given  travel  allowances  for  en- 
listment or  re-enlistment  leave? 

• Yes  — in  advance  and  both  ways. 
The  allowance  is  five  cents  a mile  by 
the  shortest,  usually  traveled  route  to 
home  of  record  or  other  place  in  the 
United  States  and  back  to  duty  sta- 
tion, for  re-enlistments  or  extensions 
made  on  or  after  1 June  1945. 

How  much  leave  time  will  a man  be  entitled 
to  in  the  peacetime  Navy? 

• Thirty  days  annually,  the  date  or 
dates  for  which  will  be  decided  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

Shore  Duty 

How  much  shore  duty  can  a man  expect  in 
the  peacetime  Navy? 

• A tour  of  duty  ashore  will  be  two 
years.  To  be  eligible,  a man  must 
have  served  four  years  at  sea  or  over- 
seas, except  for  men  with  aviation 
ratings  who  need  only  three  years. 
Only  duty  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
sidered shore  duty,  thus  allowing  a 
man  to  include  duty  at  overseas  bases 
in  figuring  eligibility.  A priority  sys- 
tem will  be  set  up,  so  that  men  with 
the  most  sea  and  overseas  duty  (over 
the  minimum  of  four  years)  will  be 
given  shore  duty  first. 


ComServPac  Encourages 
Photographic  Activity 
in  All  Forward  Areas 

Establishment  of  photographic  shops 
on  ships  and  stations  in  forward 
areas  was  authorized  “as  a part  of  a 
well-rounded  recreation  program,”  in 
a ComServPac  letter  dated  1 Dec 
1945. 

Use  of  cameras  aboard  Navy  ships 
and  at  stations  and  installations  since 
the  end  of  hostilities  is  at  the  discre- 
tion of  COs,  although  many  shore 
areas  which  during  the  war  were  for- 
bidden to  all  but  official  photographers 
now  are  accessible  for  “snapshooting.” 

The  shops,  outfitted  with  materials 
and  equipment  ordered  from  surplus 
aviation  supplies,  are  expected  to  be 
position  to  handle  portrait  work  and 
photographs  of  Navy  groups  and  ac- 
tivities for  personal  use,  in  addition  to 
processing  pictures  taken  by  Navy 
personnel. 

Cameras  suitable  for  personal  use 
may  be  ordered  for  resale  by  ship’s 
stores  and  ship’s  service  stores  in  the 
forward  areas  from  surplus  Navy 
equipment  and  commercial  stocks 
through  regular  procurement  chan- 
nels. Available  cameras  range  from 
“brownie”  types  to  equipment  capable 
of  professional  work.  Stocks  at  supply 
depots  currently  are  exhausted, 
BuSandA  advises,  but  will  be  replen- 
ished as  soon  as  manufacturers’  pro- 
duction problems  are  solved. 

COs  at  their  own  discretion  may  set 
up  provisions  for  maintaining  security, 
where  it  is  considered  necessary, 
through  procedures  to  review  the  out- 
put of  such  photographic  shops  as 
may  be  established. 

The  letter  contains  a list  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a suit- 
able shop,  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  surplus  aviation  stocks  and  other 
sources  with  non-appropriated  welfare 
funds.  Enough  equipment  and  mate- 
rials are  available  for  outfitting  about 
50  shops  in  the  forward  areas,  the 
letter  states.  The  supply  in  conti- 
nental depots  already  had  been  requi- 
sitioned when  this  article  was  written. 

Photographic  shops  for  some  time 
have  been  authorized  activity  of  wel- 
fare departments  of  stations  in  the 
continental  U.  S.,  subject  to  COs’  ap- 
proval. Since  the  photographic  equip- 
ment in  surplus  aviation  stocks  and 
naval  supply  depots  has  been  reserved 
for  overseas  distribution,  availability 
of  cameras  at  continental  activities 
will  depend  upon  each  store’s  ability 
to  obtain  them  through  civilian 
sources. 


Gift  Publications 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  now 
may  be  sent  as  gifts  to  personnel 
of  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  overseas.  Effective  1 Jan 
1946  it  is  no  longer  required  that 
mailings  of  such  publications  be 
limited  to  copies  sent  in  fulfillment 
of  subscriptions  initiated  by  the 
addressees. 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  — 

Revised  Gl  Bill  of  Rights  Eases  Loans 
And  Offers  Increased  Education  Benefits 


Important  changes  were  made  in 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  favoring  the 
discharged  veteran,  as  Congress 
passed  the  first  major  amendment  to 
the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944.  Principal  changes  increase  edu- 
cational benefits  and  improve  loan 
procedures. 

Age  restrictions  in  the  original  Act 
applying  to  veterans  wishing  to  enter 
education  or  training  courses  have 
now  been  removed,  entitling  any  vet- 
eran regardless  of  age  to  a maximum 
of  four  years  of  such  courses,  depend- 
ing as  before  on  his  length  of  service. 
Veterans  may  begin  courses  any  time 
within  four  years  after  discharge  or 
the  officially  decreed  end  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  later,  and  are  allowed 
nine  years  to  complete  them.  Origi- 
nally the  limits  were  two  years  and 
seven  years,  respectively.  Proof  of 
“interruption  of  education,”  formerly 
required  in  certain  cases,  is  no  longer 
necessary. 

Effective  1 Jan  1946  subsistence  al- 
lowances for  single  men  going  to 
school  or  taking  on-the-job  training 
are  increased  from  $50  to  $65  a 
month,  and  for  men  with  dependents 
from  $75  to  $90.  Officers  on  terminal 
leave  or  men  being  hospitalized  pend- 
ing discharge  may  begin  their  studies 
at  once,  subsistence  pavments  begin- 
ning at  the  end  of  leave  or  upon  dis- 
charge. No  deductions  may  be  made 
from  any  future  bonus  payments  for 
benefits  received  under  the  bill. 

Other  provisions  permit  veterans  to 
take  correspondence  courses  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  (no  subsistence  al- 
lowances will  be  paid)  and  to  take 
short,  intensive  courses  (such  as  cer- 
tain technical  courses)  costing  more 
than  $500,  with  a proportionate  re- 
duction in  the  period  of  eligibility. 

Home,  farm,  and  business  loans  may 
now  be  made  by  any  lending  agency 
which  is  subject  to  examination  and 
supervision  by  the  Government,  and 
restrictions  of  certain  Federal  laws 
are  removed.  A loan  is  automatically 
guaranteed  when  lending  agency  and 
veteran  close  the  deal,  provided  the 
terms  meet  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  the  cost  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 


The  Sky  Courier  (NAAS,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.) 

“Where  have  you  been?  You  were  dis- 
charged two  hours  ago." 


praisal  made  by  an  appraiser  desig- 
nated by  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion. 

The  new  procedure  materially 
speeds  up  service  on  loans  by  eliminat- 
ing need  for  advance  approval  of  each 
application  for  loan  by  the  Veterans’ 
Administration.  Prior  approval  by 
Veterans’  Administration  continues  to 
be  necessary,  however,  for  guarantee 
of  loans  by  lenders  not  subject  to  Gov- 
ernment supervision  or  examination. 

“Reasonable  value”  of  property  has 
been  substituted  for  “reasonable  nor- 
mal value”  as  the  basic  consideration. 
Determining  “reasonable  normal 
value”  had  proved  troublesome  in  ad- 
ministering the  original  Act. 

Loans  on  real  estate  may  now  be 
guaranteed  up  to  $4,000  (formerly 
$2,000)  although  the  limit  of  Govern- 
ment guarantee  continues  to  be  50  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  loan. 
This  permits  a maximum  $8,000  loan, 
with  the  Government  guaranteeing 
half.  Real  estate  loans  may  be  amor- 
tized over  a period  up  to  25  years 
and  farm  loans  up  to  40  years.  Ma- 
turity on  non-real  estate  loans  may 
not  exceed  10  years. 

Loans  may  now  be  guaranteed  for 
all  ordinary  farming  purposes  and  for 
any  normal  business  enterprise  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
loan,  maximum  amount  of  the  guaran- 
tee being  $2,000.  Loans  may  also  be 
obtained  for  refinancing  defaulted 
debts  of  types  eligible  for  new  loans. 
Applications  for  any  type  of  loan  may 
be  made  any  time  within  10  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Other  changes  include  extending 
benefits  of  the  Act  to  U.  S.  citizens 
serving  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  an  Allied  government.  Such 
persons  must  be  residents  of  the  U.  S. 
at  the  time  claim  is  filed,  and  must 
not  be  receiving  similar  benefits  from 
another  nation. 

Benefit  payments  for  disabled  vet- 
erans receiving  education  and  training 
under  Public  Law  16  (78th  Congress) 
have  been  increased  from  a minimum 
of  $92  to  $105  for  single  men  and 
from  $105  to  $115  for  men  with  de- 
pendents, plus  $10  a month  for  the 
first  child,  $7  for  each  additional  child, 
and  $15  for  any  dependent  parent. 

Administrative  decisions  have  re- 
cently clarified  application  of  veteran’s 
legislation  to  certain  types  of  cases. 
For  example: 

Any  student  may  go  over  the  limit 
of  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year 
exclusive  of  subsistence  allowances 
where  such  charge  is  customary.  The 
period  of  education  to  which  the  stu- 
dent is  entitled  will  be  reduced  by  one 
day  for  each  $2.10  of  excess  cost. 

Veterans  may  receive  assistance  for 
courses  taken  at  schools  in  foreign 
countries,  provided  such  schools  are 
acceptable  to  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration. 

Aliens  serving  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  U.  S.  are  entitled  to  the  full 
benefits  of  the  GI  Bill,  except  that 
they  must  be  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in 


order  to  collect  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

Waves,  Spars,  Marines,  and  Wacs 
who  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge are  entitled  to  prenatal  care 
and  delivery  in  designated  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals. 

If  husband  and  wife  are  both  vet- 
erans, both  are  entitled  to  educational 
benefits.  The  wife  draws  $65  a month 
for  subsistence  and  the  husband  draws 
$90  a month  by  claiming  the  wife  as 
a dependent. 

Two  Highest  Discharges 
To  Show  Service  Record 

The  provisions  of  BuPers  Cir.  Ltr. 
355-45  (NDB,  15  December;  All 
Hands,  January  1946,  p.  63)  have 
been  extended  by  NavAct  3-46  (NDB, 

15  January)  to  include  the  certificate 
of  discharge  under  honorable  condi- 
tions as  well  as  the  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate. 

Henceforth  both  the  discharge 
under  honorable  conditions,  form 
NavPers  661  revised  12-45,  and  the 
honorable  discharge,  NavPers  660, 
will  carry  a transcription  of  service 
and  awards  recorded  in  the  notice  of 
separation  including  a listing  of  ser- 
vice on  ships  and  stations,  record  of 
medals,  decorations  and  awards,  date 
of  enlistment,  highest  rating  achieved, 
and  other  identifying  data. 

Marks  of  3.0  in  proficiency  in  rating 
and  3.25  in  conduct  must  have  been 
maintained  during  the  period  of  ser- 
vice, and  personnel  must  not  have  been 
convicted  by  GCM  or  more  than  one 
SCM,  to  receive  the  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate.  When  marks  fall 
below  these  figures,  the  discharge  un- 
der honorable  conditions  is  awarded, 
provided  the  dischargee  is  otherwise 
eligible  to  receive  it. 

The  two  certificates  are  identical  in- 
sofar as  veterans’  rights  are  con- 
cerned. 

Stepparent  Has  Status 
As  Parent  in  New  Law 
Affecting  Allowances 

Stepparents,  parents  by  adoption  or 
persons  who  have  fulfilled  the  position 
of  bona  fide  parents  for  a continuous 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  now 
may  be  considered  as  dependents  in 
claiming  allowances  for  dependents  by 
officers  and  MAQ  by  enlisted  men. 

Alnav  11-46  (NDB,  15  January), 
which  announces  the  recent  amend- 
ments of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act, 
Sec.  4,  as  approved  effective  1 Dec 
1945,  also  specifies  that  divorce  of 
stepparent  from  blood  parent  will  be 
deemed  as  terminating  the  stepparent- 
stepchild  relationship. 

A decision  on  each  case  by  the 
Comptroller  General  is  required  before 
any  officer  may  be  credited  increased 
allowances  on  behalf  of  this  type  of 
dependent.  Credit  of  allowance  in  lieu 
of  quarters  (MAQ)  for  dependent 
parents  must  be  passed  on  by  BuPers 
Dependents  Welfare  Division  before 
disbursing  officers  will  be  authorized 
to  make  payments  under  the  new  pro- 
vision. Family  allowances  for  enlisted 
men  are  not  affected  by  the  provision. 
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Distribution  Arranged 
For  Defense,  Victory, 

And  Theater  Medals 

Area  theater  medals,  the  American 
Defense  Medal  and  World  War  II 
Victory  Medal  will  soon  be  available 
to  all  personnel 
who  earned  them 
for  service  during 
the  past  war,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  4-46 
(NDB,  15  Janu- 
ary). 

The  American 
Defense  Medal  is 
now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution and  the 
other  four  are  ex- 
pected to  be  ready 
by  the  first  of 
April,  when  all 
five  will  be  sent  to 
separation  activi- 
ties, district  head- 
quarters  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  commanders  of 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  and  the 
Commander  Philippine  Sea  Frontier 
for  distribution. 

The  Navy  desires  to  distribute  the 
medals  to  as  many  individuals  as  pos- 
sible before  separation  from  the  serv- 
ice and  thus  has  placed  responsibility 
on  each  inidividual’s  last  ship  or  duty 
station  to  insert  in  service  records 
and  qualification  jackets  a list  of  the 
medals  each  man  is  entitled  to  receive. 
Plans  are  not  yet  complete  for  issuing 
these  medals  to  personnel  already 
separated. 

In  cases  where  an  individual  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  a medal  and  there 
is  no  record  of  his  earning  it  in  either 
the  jacket  or  service  record,  the  indi- 
vidual may  receive  the  medal  by  sign- 
ing a sworn  statement.  This  affidavit 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel.  Posthumous  awards  will 
be  made  by  BuPers  upon  application 
by  official  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased. 

This  distribution  applies  only  to  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
American  Area  Campaign  Medal,  Eu- 
ropean-African-Middle  Eastern  Area 
Medal,  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign 
Medal  and  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal.  It  does  not  include  other  naval 
awards. 

COs  Urged  to  Complete 
All  Engagement  Entries 
In  Personnel  Records 

The  importance  of  immediately  com- 
pleting enlisted  men’s  and  officers’ 
records  to  bring  appropriate  operation 
and  engagement  star  entries  up  to 
date  has  been  pointed  out  again  to 
COs  in  Alnav  429-45  (NDB,  15  De- 
cember) . 

The  instruction  was  transmitted 
originally  in  a BuPers  letter  to  all 
ships  and  stations  dated  31  Aug  1945 
and  incorporated  in  Navpers  Pam- 
phlet 15632,  which  lists  ships  and  units 
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and  the  operations  and  engagement 
stars  authorized  for  their  personnel. 

The  entries  in  enlisted  men’s  rec- 
ords and  the  statements  furnished 
officers  are  the  basis  for  award  and 
decoration  notations  on  the  notices  of 
separation  and  honorable  discharge 
certificates  issued  at  the  time  of  sepa- 
ration from  service. 


Six  Additional  Operations, 
Engagements  Named 
For  Campaign  Ribbons 

Six  new  operations  and  engagement 
stars  have  been  authorized  for  area 
service  ribbons  and  will  be  included 
in  the  first  revision  of  NavPers  15632, 
“Operations  and  Engagement  Stars,’’ 
now  under  preparation. 

Following  are  the  new  star  author- 
izations, with  theater  of  operations 
and  campaign  codes  for  keying  them 
to  NavPers  15632  in  parentheses: 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Area 

• Reinforcement  of  Malta,  14-21 
April,  3-16  May  1942  (Code  E8). 

• Convoy  HX-229,  16-18  Mar  1943 
(Code  E225) . 

• Minesweeping  operation  in  Bay  of 
Cagliari,  Oct-Nov  1943  (Code  E226). 

Asiatic-Pacific  Area 

• Third  Fleet  operations  against 
Japan,  10  July-15  Aug  1945  (Code 
P35) . 

• Kurile  Islands  operations,  1 Feb 
1944-1  Aug  1945  (Code  P36)  with 
only  one  star  for  participation  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  Musashi 
Wan,  Kurabu  Zaki,  4 Feb  1944  (Code 
P36-1)  ; Matsuwa  13  June  1944  (Code 
P36-2)  ; Kurabu  Zaki,  26  June  1944 
(Code  P36-3)  ; Matsuwa,  21  Nov  1944 
(Code  P36-4)  ; Suribachi  Wan,  5 Jan 
1945  (Code  P36-5)  ; Kurabu  Zaki,  18 
Feb  1945  (Code  P36-6)  ; Matsuwa,  16 
Mar  1945  (Code  P36-7)  ; Search  in 
Okhotsk  Sea  and  bombardment  of 
Suribachi,  19  May  1945  (Code  P36-8)  ; 
Matsuwa,  11  and  12  June  1945  (Code 
P86-9)  ; Attack  on  enemy  convoy  west 
of  Kurile  Islands,  25  June  1945  (Code 
P36-10)  ; Search  in  Okhotsk  Sea  and 
bombardment  of  Suribachi  Wan,  17 
and  19  July,  22  July  1945  (Code 
P36-11)  ; and  anti-shipping  sweep  of 
Matsuwa-Kurabu  Zaki  and  Suribachi, 
11  Aug  1945  (Code  P36-12). 

• Borneo  operation,  27  Apr  to  20 
July  1945  (Code  P37),  with  only  one 
star  for  participation  in  one  or  more 
of  following:  Tarakan  Island  opera- 
tion, 27  Apr-29  May  1945  (.Code 
P37-1)  ; Brunei  Bay  operation,  7 
June-15  July  1945  (Code  P37-2)  ; and 
Balikpapan  operation,  15  June-20 
July  1945  (Code  P37-3). 

Also  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific  area 
listings,  Guam  was  added  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  area  determining  eligibility 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  operation 
star  for  8 Dec  1941  to  6 May  1942 
(Code  P3),  and  dates  for  Morotai 
landings  (Code  P28-8)  are  changed 
to  11  Sept  1944-9  Jan  1945,  extending 
the  over-all  date  for  the  Western  New 
Guinea  operations  (Code  P28)  to  9 
Jan  1945  also. 


Patience,  Please!  Claims 
For  Travel  of  Dependents 
In  Five-Month  Backlog 

Requesting  patience  on  the  part  of 
those  whose  claims  for  reimbursement 
of  authorized  personal  travel  or  travel 
by  dependents  are  outstanding,  the 
BuPers  Transportation  Activity  has 
greatly  increased  its  staff  to  cope  with 
a five-month  backlog  of  claims  piled 
up  as  a result  of  the  demobilization 
program. 

Compared  with  a staff  of  eight  per- 
sons before  the  war,  154  officers,  en- 
listed personnel  and  civilian  employees 
now  are  working  on  the  mountainous 
volume  of  claims.  When  present  ex- 
pansion plans  are  completed,  the  staff 
will  number  about  260  and  will  be 
able  to  handle  about  40,000  claims  per 
month  when  fully  trained. 

Two  thirds  of  the  current  claims 
involve  transportation  to  home  of  rec- 
ord of  dependents  of  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated. Claims  are  being  received  at 
the  rate  of  35,000  per  month,  but  with 
the  passing  of  the  peak  in  the  de- 
mobilization rate,  the  enlarged  staff 
is  expected  to  get  the  work  on  a cur- 
rent basis  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  log  jam  of  claims  does  not  pre- 
vent movement  of  dependents  but  only 
the  reimbursement  of  expenses  per- 
sonally incurred  for  authorized  moves. 
Neither  will  it  affect  movement  of  de- 
pendents to  overseas  areas  recently 
opened  up  for  Navy  dependents  nor 
the  transportation  of  “war  brides”  of 
Navy  personnel  to  the  United  States. 

Officers,  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
third  pay  grade  (second  class  petty 
officers)  or  above,  are  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement of  previously  authorized 
transportation  expense  for  dependents 
for  each  change  of  permanent  sta- 
tion or  home  port. 

Advancement  Offered 
To  High-Point  Waves 
For  Staying  in  Jobs 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  qualified 
civilian  replacements,  enlisted  Waves 
holding  essential  positions  are  being 
encouraged  to  extend  voluntarily  their 
periods  of  service  beyond  the  dates 
they  normally  would  be  eligible  for 
release. 

As  an  inducement  toward  requests 
for  retention,  an  AlStaCon  dated  5 
Jan  1946  (NDB,  15  January)  permits 
COs  to  advance  in  rate  one  pay  grade 
any  Wave  who  so  volunteers  and 
whose  services  are  essential.  As  a 
requirement  for  advancement,  person- 
nel will  sign  agreements  to  remain  on 
active  duty  until  1 Sept  1946. 

This  AlStaCon  does  not  apply  to 
male  enlisted  personnel  due  to  the 
ultimate  adverse  effect  on  the  postwar 
rating  structure  of  the  regular  Navy 
which  does  not  include  Waves.  The 
resulting  advancement  of  Waves  will 
thus  not  be  considered  as  filling  va- 
cancies which  would  otherwise  be 
available  for  the  advancement  of 
qualified  enlisted  men. 
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Extensive  Basic,  Specialized  Program 
Planned  for  Training  Supply  Officers 


An  extensive  Supply  Corps  officer 
educational  program,  announced  by 
BuPers,  will  emphasize  both  basic 
training  and  advanced  specialized 
training  at  later  stages  in  officers’ 
careers. 

Eligible  for  phases  of  the  program 
are  all  USN  Supply  Corps  officers,  in- 
cluding: 

• Reserve  supply  officers  who  trans- 
fer to  TJSN. 

• Reservists  of  the  line  who  trans- 
fer to  usn  and  to  the  Supply  Corps. 

• Regular  Navy  line  officers  who 
transfer  to  the  Supply  Corps. 

USN  officers  now  serving  in  the  line 
are  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Supply 
Corps  if  their  appointment  to  lieu- 
tenant (junior  grade)  was  effected 
within  the  period  15  Apr  1942  to  1 
Sept  1944,  and  who  meet  the  require- 
ments of  BuPers  Circ  Ltr  288-45  re- 
vised (NDB,  15  November)  for  trans- 
fer of  usnr  and  temporary  usn  offi- 
cers to  USN,  according  to  NavAct  IS 
(NDB,  31  December). 

Each  officer  will  be  integrated  into 
the  program  at  the  appropriate  level 
depending  upon  his  service,  training, 
experience  and  civilian  background. 

The  basic  training  phase,  according 
to  BuPers  plans,  will  consist  of  a six 
to  nine-month  course  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Corps  School,  location  for 
which  probably  will  be  either  the 
Naval  Supply  Operational  Training 
Center,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  or  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Boston.  This  basic  course 
will  cover  supply  and  disbursing  fun- 
damentals, and  basic  supply  opera- 
tional phases  to  enable  an  officer  com- 
pleting the  course  to  assume  respon- 
sibility of  a Supply  Corps  billet. 

The  first  sea  cruise  following  the 
jasic  course  will  be  for  a two-year 
period,  one  year  as  disbursing  officer 
or  assistant  supply  officer  aboard  a 
large  ship  or  at  an  advanced  base,  and 
one  year  as  supply  officer  of  a small 
ship  or  another  year  as  assistant  sup- 
ply officer  at  an  advance  base,  BuPers 
announced. 

The  first  shore  cruise  will  follow, 
and  will  be  of  two  years  divided 
equally  between  in-service  training 
and  a duty  assignment.  In-service 
training  will  include  six  months  of 
material  specialty  and  six  months 
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learning  the  operation  of  a yard,  depot 
or  station.  Officers  will  work  both  at 
naval  establishments  and  in  industry. 

Material  specialties  will  include 
aviation,  ordnance,  electronics,  fuel, 
hull  and  machinery  spares,  subma- 
rine, food  and  materials  handling  and 
preservation.  Material  specialization, 
generally,  is  a requirement  for  billets 
of  junior  rank  in  the  Supply  Corps. 

A second  sea  cruise  will  follow,  in 
which  officers  will  serve  as  supply  of- 
ficers of  medium-sized  ships  and  ad- 
vance bases,  and  as  staff  assistants. 

Graduate  study  for  development  of 
functional  specialties  will  mark  the 
second  shore  cruise  in  the  BuPers 
plan.  Officers  will  attend  graduate 
schools  of  business  administration, 
taking  two-year  courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. Major  subjects  will  point 
their  training  toward  a Supply  Corps 
functional  specialty  including  the  fol- 
lowing: Accounting,  purchasing,  cost 
inspection,  transportation,  material 
handling  and  warehousing,  inventory 
control,  statistical  analysis,  retail  mer- 
chandising, industrial  mobilization, 
commissary  and  logistics. 

A full-length  course  in  personnel 
relations  will  be  included  in  this  phase 
of  the  training.  Opportunity  for  fur- 
ther study  will  be  given  to  certain  of- 
ficers in  such  highly  technical  fields  as 
textile  engineering  and  food  tech- 
nology. 

Officers  completing  the  graduate 
study  phase  will  be  assigned  to  duty 
where  they  may  serve  at  their  chosen 
functional  specialty  for  one  year. 

From  this  time  on,  sea  and  shore 
cruises  will  alternate,  but  not  uni- 
formly for  all  officers,  BuPers  said. 
On  tours  of  shore  duty  officers  will 
pursue  the  fields  for  which  they  have 
trained,  in  general,  but  complete  com- 
partmentation  of  the  Corps  is  not 
planned.  Officers  will  usually  follow 
their  functional  or  material  specialty, 
or  be-  assigned  to  general  duty. 

Certain  officers,  who  at  this  level 
have  attained  the  age  37  to  39,  and 
who  may  have  had  the  introduction  to 
logistics  or  industrial  mobilization, 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Naval  War 
College.  Others  at  this  age  and  level 
who  show  outstanding  ability  in  func- 
tional specialties  will  be  assigned  to 
duties  within  their  fields  and  become 
the  Navy’s  experts  therein.  A few 
will  be  given  additional  education  and 
farming-out  to  industry  to  acquire  the 
background  and  knowledge  required 
for  top  echelons,  BuPers  said. 

At  age  40  to  43  some  of  the  Naval 
War  College  graduates  will  be  trained 
for  higher  responsibilities  in  a six- 
month  logistics  course  at  the  Army- 
Navy  Staff  College.  At  the  same  age, 
officers  being  groomed  for  top  indus- 
trial mobilization  billets  will  attend  a 
one-year  course  at  the  proposed  Army- 
Navy  Industrial  College.  Completing 
the  training  program,  a small  group 
will  take  both  of  the  above  courses, 
fitting  themselves  for  key  positions  in 
joint  operations. 


New  Time  Schedule 
For  ‘Navy  Reporter’ 

A new  schedule  of  broadcasting 
times  for  the  Navy  Reporter  series 
went  into  effect  on  3 January,  as 
listed  below.  All  times  given  are 
GCT. 

The  program,  which  is  now 
heard  two  different  days  a week 
in  each  area,  will  discuss  matters 
of  interest  to  Navy  personnel  who 
are  planning  to  make  a career  out 
of  the  service.  Subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered on  the  15-minute  programs 
will  include  the  latest  news  of  re- 
cruiting and  important  changes  of 
Navy  policy  or  procedures  that  are 
considered  of  interest  to  “career 
men.” 


East  Coosf  Transmissions 
Wednesday  & Saturday 


TIME 

STA- 

TION 

KCS 

BEAM 

2000 

WCBN 

11145 

England-Europe- 

2000 

WBOS 

9897 

Mediterranean 
Green  land- Iceland- 

2000 

WLWl-1 

11810 

England 

South  Atlantic-Africa 

2000 

WLWL-2 

15230 

South  Atlantic-Africa 

Wesf 

Coosf  Transmissions 

Tuesday  & 

Friday 

0015 

KGEI 

15130 

Alaska,  Aleutians 

0115 

KGEI 

15130 

South  Pacific, 

0345 

KGEI 

15130 

MidPac 
South  Pacific, 

0345 

KGEX 

15210 

MidPac 

Southwest  Pac, 

0345 

KWIX 

11890 

Philippines 
South  Pacific, 

0345**KRHO 

17800 

MidPac 

All  Pacific,  China, 

0345 

KNBX 

15150 

Burma,  India 
China,  Japan 

0345 

KCBR 

11770 

China,  Japan 

1115 

KWIX 

9570 

China,  Japan 
South  Pacific, 

1115 

KWID 

9855 

1115 

KGEI 

9550 

MidPac 

Southwest  Pac, 

1745 

KNBX 

9490 

Philippines 
Alaska,  Aleutians, 

1745 

KWIO 

9570 

China 

China,  Japan 

2145 

KNBX 

15240 

Alaska,  Aleutians, 

2145 

KGEX 

15210 

China 

Southwest  Pac, 

** 

lelay . 

Philippines 

12-Month  Internship 
To  Be  Resumed  1 April 

Return  to  the  prewar  training  sched 
use  of  12  months  for  Navy  medical 
interns,  effective  1 Apr  1946,’  has  been 
revealed  in  Navy  V-12  Bulletin  341-45. 
During  the  war,  internship  was  on  a 
nine-month  basis.  Acting  assistant 
surgeons  also  will  serve  the  12-month 
period  when  such  appointments  are 
authorized  again. 

At  present,  only  men  who  have  been 
graduated  from  the  V-12  medical  pro- 
gram and  who  have  reached  their  21st 
birthday  and  Ensigns  H(P)usnr,  are 
eligible  for  appointment  as  naval  in- 
terns, with  active  duty  assignments  as 
lieutenants  (junior  grade).  Those  who 
accept  such  appointments  will  not  be 
demobilized  during  their  internship. 

It  is  expected  that  when  the  size  of 
the  postwar  regular  Navy  is  deter- 
mined, applications  for  intern  and  act 
ing  assistant  surgeon  appointments 
again  will  be  accepted  from  senior 
students  and  graduates  of  medical 
colleges. 
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VOTING  INFORMATION 


In  addition  to  the  voting  informa- 
tion published  in  January  1946  All 
Hands,  the  Navy  Department  has 
been  advised  that  servicemen  may 
vote  in  the  following  elections  to  be 
held  in  the  next  few  months.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  servicemen  may 
apply  for  an  absentee  ballot  by  mail- 
ing at  any  time  the  postcard  applica- 
tion (USWBC  Form  No.  1),  which 
may  be  secured  from  the  voting  officer. 

ALABAMA 

A primary  election  will  be  held  through- 
out Alabama  on  7 May  1946.  Candidates 
to  be  nominated  include  Governor,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State 
Treasurer,  State  Auditor,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Industries,  Attorney  General, 
associate  members  of  the  Alabama  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  Judges  of  Court  of  Appeals,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congcess,  Circuit  Judges, 
State  Senators  and  Representatives,  and 
various  county  and  local  officials.  Mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  are  exempt  from 
payment  of  the  poll  tax.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  are  registered  and 
members  of  the  merchant  marine  and 
certain  attached  civilians  who  are  regis- 
tered and  have  paid  their  poll  tax  may 
vote  in  this  election  by  absentee  ballot. 
The  postcard  (USWBC  Form  No.  1)  will 
be  accepted  at  any  time  as  an  application 
for  a ballot.  Ballots  will  be  available  for 
mailing  to  voters  about  10  March  and 
must  be  received  by  election  officials  by 
election  day  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  be 
counted. 

FLORIDA 

A primary  election  will  be  held  in  Flo- 
rida on  7 May  1946  and  a second  primary 
(if  necessary)  will  be  held  on  28  May 
1946.  Candidates  for  U.  S.  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  from  each 
Congressional  district  are  to  be  nominated 
in  these  primaries.  Absent  servicemen 
and  members  of  the  merchant  marine 
may  vote  by  absentee  ballot.  Election 
officials  will  accept  the  postcard  or  other 
application  on  or  after  15  March.  The 
ballot  must  be  received  by  election  officials 
by  election  day  to  be  eligible  to  be 
counted. 


ILLINOIS 

A primary  election  will  be  held  on  9 
Apr  1946  throughout  Illinois.  Officers  to 
be  nominated  include  State  Treasurer, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Representative-at-Large  in  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  each  Con- 
gressional district,  State  Senators  in  the 
odd  numbered  Senatorial  Districts,  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  General  Assembly, 
County  Judges,  Clerks,  Treasurers,  Sher- 
iffs, Superintendents  of  Schools,  Probate 
Judges,  and  others.  Absent  servicemen 
may  vote  in  this  election  by  absentee  bal- 
lot under  the  special  servicemen’s  voting 
law.  Members  of  the  merchant  marine, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions may  vote  under  the  regular  civilian 
absent  voting  law.  The  postcard  will  be 
accepted  as  an  application  for  a ballot 
from  servicemen  and  proa.bly  will  be  ac- 
! cepted  as  an  application  for  a ballot  from 
members  of  the  mechant  marine  and  “at- 
tached civilians.”  The  ballot  will  be  avail- 
able for  mailing  on  or  before  23  Feb  1946 
and  must  be  returned  by  election  day  to 
be  eligible  to  be  counted. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

A primary  election  will  be  held  through- 
out the  State  on  25  May  1946  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress.  Members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  merchant  marine 
may  vote  in  this  election  by  absentee 
ballot.  Ballots  will  be  available  for  mail- 
ing to  voters  on  20  Apr  1946  and  must  be 
returned  by  election  day  to  be  eligible  to 
be  counted. 
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OHIO 

A statewide  primary  election  will  be 
held  on  7 May  1946  for  nomination  of 
candidates  for  U.  S.  Senator  (both  full 
term  and  unexpired  term),  also  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  Governor,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  Attorney  General,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Treasurer  of  State,  two 
Justices  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  and 
county  officials.  Members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  citizens 
who  are  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  members  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States 
and  "certain  attached  civilians”  may  vote 
in  this  election  by  absentee  ballot.  Bal- 
lots will  be  available  for  mailing  to  vot- 
ers on  8 Mar  1946  and  must  be  received 
by  local  election  officials  by  noon  of  elec- 
tion day  to  be  eligible  to  be  counted. 

OREGON 

A primary  election  will  be  held  in  Ore- 
gon on  17  May  1946.  Officers  to  be  nom- 
inated include  candidates  for  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  each  Congressional 
district.  Governor,  Secretary  of  State, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor, 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seven 
Judges  of  the  Circuit  Court,  10  District 
Attorneys,  State  Senators  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  State  Representatives  in  all  dis- 
tricts, together  with  certain  county  and 
municipal  officals.  Members  of  the  armed 
forces  may  vote  under  the  servicemen’s 
voting  law.  Members  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  “certain  attached  civilians” 
may  vote  under  the  regular  civilian  voting 
law.  The  postcard  (USWBC  Form  No. 
1)  is  acceptable  as  an  application  for  a 
ballot  from  servicemen  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time.  The  postcard 
probably  will  be  accepted  as  an  applica- 
tion for  a ballot  from  members  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  "attached  civilians,”  and 
the  earliest  date  the  county  clerk  may  ac- 
cept applications  from  these  absent  voters 
is  18  Mar  1946.  The  ballot  will  be  avail- 
able for  mailing  to  voters  by  25  Mar  1946 
and  to  be  eligible  to  be  counted  ballots 
must  be  received  back  by  election  officials 
by  11  May  1946. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

A primary  election  will  be  held  on  21 
May  1946  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  U.  S.  Senator,  Representatives 
in  Congress,  Governor,  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  certain  other  officials. 
Members  of  the  armed  forces,  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  "certain  attached  civil- 
ians” may  vote  in  this  election  by  absen- 
tee ballot  and  may  use  the  postcard  as  an 
application  for  a ballot.  Ballots  will  be 
available  to  be  mailed  on  or  before  13 
Apr  1946  and  must  be  received  by  elec- 
tion officials  by  1000  on  28  May  1946  in 
order  to  be  eligible  to  be  counted. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Municipal  elections  will  be  held  in  South 
Dakota  on  16  Apr  1946.  Servicemen  and 
others  may  vote  under  the  regular  civilian 
voting  law  and  the  postcard  probably  will 
be  accepted  as  an  application  for  a ballot. 
Although  no  definite  information  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  date  ballots  will  be  ready 
for  mailing,  it  is  known  that  ballots  can- 
not be  executed  more  than  15  days  before 
the  election. 

WISCONSIN 

A statewide  nonpartisan  election  will 
be  held  in  Wisconsin  on  2 Apr  1946.  In 
addition  to  a Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  and  certain  Circuit,  Superior  and 
Municipal  Judges  and  local  officials  who 
are  to  be  elected,  a Constitutional  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  upon.  Members  of 
the  armed  forces,  the  merchant  marine 
and  "certain  attached  civilians”  may  vote 
in  this  election  and  may  use  the  postcard 
as  an  application  for  a ballot.  Ballots 
will  be  available  for  mailing  on  or  before 
18  Feb  1946  and  must  be  returned  to  local 
election  officials  by  election  day  to  be 
eligible  to  be  counted. 


Bond-a-Quarter  Plan 
Now  Open  to  Personnel 
Remaining  Year  or  More 

USN  and  USNR  personnel  who  ex- 
pect to  remain  on  active  duty  for  ap- 
proximately a year  may  again  pur- 
chase Series  E Savings  Bonds  under 
the  Navy  Bond-A-Quarter  plan  (Al- 
nav  13-46,  NDB,  15-  Jan). 

This  plan,  which  permitted  person- 
nel to  purchase  a bond  every  three 
months  by  alloting  a third  of  the  pur- 
chase price  monthly,  was  suspended 
last  August  by  Alnav  218-45  (NDB, 
31  Aug)  because  the  large  number  of 
dischargees  being  removed  from  the 
bond  rolls  entailed  an  excessive 
amount  of  paper  work. 

In  addition  the  new  directive  also 
permits  personnel  to  use  the  Bond-A- 
Quarter  plan  to  purchase  the  recently 
authorized  issue  of  $200  Savings 
Bonds  by  alloting  $50  monthly. 

USNR  Dentists  Overbid 
Regular  Senior  Billets; 
Second  Shifts  Closed 

BuMed,  in  Alnav  444-45  (NDB,  31 
December) , announced  that  because  of 
the  large  number  of  qualified  candi- 
dates it  is  reasonably  certain  not  all 
dental  officers  with  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  above,  who  seek  ap- 
pointment in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
regular  Navy,  can  be  assured  assign- 
ment in  a senior  dental  officer  billet. 

The  Bureau  added  that  applications 
will  be  accepted  from  such  officers  for 
general  dental  duties. 

In  another  Alnav,  445-45  (NDB,  31 
December),  BuMed  has  ordered  dis- 
continuance of  second  shifts  of  dental 
officers  at  most  activities,  so  that  per- 
sonnel will  be  available  to  help  other 
activities  maintain  a full  single  shift. 
This  will  allow  orderly  demobilization 
of  dental  officers  according  to  BuPers 
policy  without  seriously  affecting  nec- 
essary dental  treatment  for  naval 
personnel. 

Discharge  Benefits 
Extended  to  Minors 

Two  limitations  of  discharge  bene- 
fits, effecting  minors  who  enlisted 
without  consent  or  under  age  of  au- 
thorized enlistment,  have  been  re- 
moved to  give  all  such  men  receiving 
honorable  discharges  or  discharges 
under  honorable  conditions  mustering- 
out  pay  and  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence from  separation  centers  to 
their  homes  (BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  362- 
45;  NDB,  31  December). 

Formerly,  as  shown  in  the  chart  of 
rights  and  benefits  of  Navy  enlisted 
dischargees  (NavPers  15619)  and  the 
modified  chart  published  on  pp.  14-15 
of  All  Hands,  November  1945,  mus- 
tering out  pay  was  denied  to  all 
minors  who  enlisted  falsely  before 
reaching  the  age  of  14.  Transporta- 
tion and  subsistence  home  was 
awarded  on  the  basis„  of  individual 
circumstances. 
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Allowances  to  Clarify 
Rate  Advancements 
During  Demobilization 

Ship  and  station  personnel  allow- 
ances for  purposes  of  advancement  in 
rating  during  the  demobilization  pe- 
riod, based  on  previously  announced 
classifications  of  all  Navy  activities, 
are  provided  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
366-45  (NDB,  31  December). 

The  new  directive  clarifies  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  287-45  (NDB,  15  October) 
and  opens  the  way  for  advancements 
in  rating  at  activities  where  promo- 
tion policies  during  demobilization 
have  been  unsettled. 

For  Class  I activities,  defined  in 
Circ.  Ltr.  287-45  with  current  per- 
sonnel allowances  of  100  percent  or 
more  of  wartime  allowances,  the  lat- 
est authorized  allowance  is  to  be  used 
for  advancement  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, any  activity  may  use  the  latest 
authorized  allowance  it  has  received 
if  dated  1 Sept  1945  or  later. 

For  all  other  activities,  and  until 
postwar  allowances  are  issued,  ad- 
justed allowances  shall  be  used.  Va- 
cancies for  advancement  shall  be  de- 
termined as  prescribed  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  297-44.  Adjusted  allowances, 
for  individual  pay  grades  within  each 
rating  group,  shall  be  the  product  of 
the  wartime  allowance  for  the  pay 
grades  as  of  1 Aug  1945  multiplied 
by  the  percentage  of  wartime  allow- 
ance applicable  to  the  activity  as 
given  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  287-45. 

Naval  Intelligence  Course 
By  Correspondence  Offered 

A correspondence  course  in  Naval 
Intelligence  will  be  established  1 May 
1946  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  College 
at  Newport,  R.  T.  The  course  will 
encompass  all  phases  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence and  will  consist  of  eight  assign- 
ments. It  is  open  to  all  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard,  including  those  on 
inactive  duty.  Interested  officers 
should  apply  directly  to  the  Naval 
War  College  for  enrollment,  according 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  13-46  (NDB, 
31  January). 

CNC  Named  Authority 
On  Navy  Abbreviations 

To  coordinate  and  simplify  Navy 
abbreviations,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Communications  has  been  designated 
as  the  authority  for  establishing  and 
promulgating  abbreviations  for  use  in 
correspondence  and  communications 
(CNO  letter,  OP-20-P-3-4-ap  Serial 
23603P20,  dated  21  Dec  45). 

Authority  for  centralizing  and  co- 
ordinating abbreviations  has  been 
placed  under  one  authority  for  the 
following  reasons: 

• Complete  dissemination. 

• A form  that  will  reduce  the 
chance  of  errors  caused  by  garbles. 

• Holding  the  number  of  abbrevia- 
tions within  reasonable  limits. 

• Standardization. 


109,019  JOIN  REGULARS 

From  the  date  of  Japan’s  sur- 
render to  16  January,  109,019  men 
joined  the  regular  Navy  by  first 
enlistment,  transfer  from  xjsnr  or 
USN-i  classification,  reenlistment  or 
extension  of  enlistment,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Alnav  42  (NDB,  31 
January),  which  is  the  sixth  weekly 
report  of  regular  Navy  enlisted 
strength. 

The  total  includes  64,802  first  en- 
listments, 36,348  transfers,  and 
7,869  reenlistments  or  extensions. 

During  the  week  of  10-16  Janu- 
ary, there  were  5,850  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  Navy,  2,205 
transfers  and  678  reenlistments 
and  extensions. 

Total  enlisted  strength  of  the 
regular  Navy  on  15  January  was 
approximately  375,000. 


Recruiting  Stations 
To  Handle  Enlistments 

All  USN  reenlistments  and  all  USNR 
and  USN-i  enlistments  and  reenlist- 
ments in  the  regular  Navy  will  be 
made  at  Navy  recruiting  stations,  ex- 
cept those  made  within  24  hours  after 
discharge  at  the  discharging  activity, 
it  was  announced  in  an  AlStaCon 
dated  2 January. 

Men  who  have  been  discharged  on 
special  order  discharges,  or  under 
hardship  provisions  of  Alnav  298-45 
(NDB,  30  September),  or  under  spe- 
cial conditions  of  Alnav  415-45  (NDB, 
15  December)  to  men  38  or  over  with 
dependents,  may  not  re-enlist  in  the 
Navy. 

Men  who  are  honorably  discharged 
for  reasons  other  than  the  above  rea- 
sons are  eligible  for  reenlistment  or 
enlistment  at  Navy  recruiting  stations, 
if  physically  and  otherwise  qualified. 


HOW  DID  IT  START?- 


Lashing  the  Broom 

When  Maarten  Harpertszoon  Tromp,  a 
Dutch  admiral, 
sailed  forth  to  meet 
the  fleet  of  Crom- 
well he  ordered 
that  brooms  be 
lashed  to  the  masts 
in  a gesture  to  sig- 
nify that  he  would 
sweep  the  English 
channel  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  With  that 
order  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral initiated  action  which  grew  into  a 
cusrom  of  the  sea  through  the  centuries. 
For  many  years  the  U.  S.  Navy  hoisted 
brooms  at  the  mastheads  of  the  ships 
that  won  the  battle  efficiency  pennants. 
In  World  War  II,  submarines  continued 
the  old  practice  and  frequently  hoisted  a 
broom  on  the  periscope  upon  their  return 
to  indicate  that  they  had  made  a “clean 
sweep",  that  is,  that  they  had  sunk  every 
enemy  ship  they  had  attacked.  Another 
related  custom  is  that  of  hoisting  Christ- 
mas trees  at  the  foremast  and  mainmast 
trucks  of  our  ships  during  the  Yuletide 
season. 


V-12  Program  Extended 
Through  30  June  1946 

Continuation  of  the  V-12  college 
training  program  has  been  assured 
until  1 July  1946,  according  to  an- 
nouncement in  V-12  Bulletin  343-45, 
dated  29  Dec  1945.  Passage  of  Public 
Law  288,  79th  Congress,  allowing 
transfer  of  other  Navy  funds  to  the 
program  made  the  extension  possible. 
As  a result,  V-12  Bulletin  336-45, 
which  had  announced  the  end  of  V-12 
about  1 Mar  1946,  was  cancelled. 

Termination  of  V-12  medical,  dental 
and  theological  programs  will  proceed 
as  previously  planned.  Fate  of  V-12 
following  1 July  1946  depends  largely 
upon  provisions  which  Congress  may 
make  by  that  time. 

Clarify  Liberty  Status 
Of  Transient  ex-AWOLS 

Personnel  who  have  been  restored 
to  duty  after  an  unauthorized  absence 
will  have  the  same  liberty  status  as 
other  personnel  at  receiving  stations  or 
other  commands  while  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  their  regular  assigned 
duty  stations.  (BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  352- 
45,  NDB,  15  Dec.  45). 

This  modifies  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  206- 
45  (NDB,  15  July)  which  stated  that 
personnel  returning  to  their  perma- 
nent stations  after  an,  unauthorized 
absence  would  receive  no  leave  or 
liberty  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Qualifications  Manual 
For  1945  Distributed 

Distribution  of  the  1945  edition  of 
“Qualifications  for  Advancement  in 
Rating"  was  begun  on  10  Jan  1946  on 
the  basis  of  one  copy  for  every  20  per- 
sons in  the  Navy. 

This  publication  contains  all  the  re- 
quirements for  advancement  in  rating 
of  enlisted  personnel  as  set  forth  in 
the  BuPers  Manual,  corrected  through 
Manual  Change  No.  9. 

When  the  new  edition  is  received, 
the  1944  edition  should  be  destroyed. 
Activities  not  receiving  their  supply 
by  1 April  should  address  requests  to 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Attention: 
Pers-243. 


Clarify  Mark  Policies 
For  Officer  Candidates 

Unless  they  are  convicted  by  a 
court  martial  or  deck  court,  enlisted 
personnel  while  in  an  officer  candidate 
status  will  not  be  given  a conduct 
mark  in  their  enlisted  records,  accord- 
ing to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  360-45  (NDB, 

15  December  45). 

It  has  been  previously  reported  that 
commanding  officers  have  been  giving 
lowered  conduct  marks  to  enlisted 
personnel  for  minor  infractions.  This  i , 
in  no  way  hindered  the  candidate  from  1 
graduating  as  a conduct  mark  of  2.5 
or  better  was  considered  passing,  but 
if  the  candidate  failed  academically 
and  was  returned  to  his  former  rat- 
ing, the  lowered  conduct  mark  would 
be  a decided  hinderance  to  his  future  J 
advancement  and  would  effect  the  type  j 
of  discharge  issued  upon  his  separa- 
tion  from  the  service.  . 
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More  Consistent  Policy 
Sought  in  Usage 
Of  Welfare  Funds 

Aimed  at  establishing  a more  uni- 
form and  consistent  policy  in  disburs- 
ing welfare  funds  aboard  all  ships 
and  stations  in  the  Navy,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  361-45  (NDB,  31  December)  re- 
states the  basic  purposes  of  ship’s 
service  and  ship’s  store  operations  and 
the  use  of  resulting  revenues. 

Terming  them  a major  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  morale,  the  circu- 
lar letter  gives  the  two-fold  object  of 
ship’s  service  activities  as: 

• Providing  a convenient  and  re- 
liable source  of  articles  and  services 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  naval 
personnel. 

• Supplementing,  through  accrued 
profits,  welfare  and  recreation  funds 
derived  from  other  sources. 

These  objectives  should  be  obtained 
at  the  least  cost  to  personnel,  avoid- 
ing building  up  large  welfare  funds 
over  considerable  periods  of  time  and 
consequently  reducing  the  temptation 
to  use  the  funds  for  purposes  not 
intended,  the  letter  continues. 

Under  general,  sports  and  athletics, 
social  events,  recreation  facilities  and 
miscellaneous  headings,  the  letter  lists 
proper  and  improper  expenditures  of 
welfare  funds  as  a guide  to  COs  and 
boards  auditing  the  accounts  of  wel- 
fare funds. 

Inspector  General’s 
Functions  Extended 

General  Order  No.  228  of  20  Dec 
1945  modifies  and  extends  the  func- 
tions of  the  Naval  Inspector  General 
and  eases  for  commanders  in  the  field 
the  burden  of  inspection  necessary  to 
efficient  and  economic  operation  by  as- 
signing general  inspectors  to  the  staffs 
of  fleets,  sea  frontiers,  naval  districts 
and  Navy  Department  bureaus,  as 
well  as  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Coast  Guard  (when  acting  as  a part 
of  the  Navy). 

General  inspectors  assigned  to  naval 
commands  are  under  the  immediate 
direction  and  control  of  their  respec- 
tive commanders  and  will  make  such 
inspections  and  investigations  as  their 
commanders  or  higher  authority  may 
direct. 

As  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  or  higher  authority,  the 
.Naval  Inspector  General  conducts  in- 
spections, investigations  or  surveys 
afloat  or  ashore  which  contribute  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Navy. 

The  Naval  Inspector  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  periodic  inspections, 
or  to  undertake  such,  when,  in  the 
course  of  his  duties,  he  deems  them 
to  be  advisable.  His  principal  func- 
tion is  to  ascertain  and  report  facts 
and  to  follow  up  and  follow  through 
on  the  orders  of  higher  authority  and 
the  effective  execution  of  such  orders. 
He  is  authorized  to  suggest  improve- 
ments or  give  helpful  suggestions  to 
commands  ashore  and  afloat. 
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TadCen  Topics  (Camp  Elliott) 

“Well,  I would  have  made  chief  in  Japanese 
Navy  only  I could  never  get  six  months 
sea  duty.” 

Veterans  in  Training 
Assured  Prompt  Pay 

New  procedures  have  been  put  into 
effect  by  the  Veterans’  Administration 
to  insure  prompt  subsistence  payments 
to  veterans  within  30  days  after  they 
begin  training  under  Public  Law  16, 
which  applies  to  disabled  veterans,  or 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  which  applies 
to  others. 

Under  the  new  system,  process  of 
authorizing  payments  will  be  begun 
immediately  after  veterans  enroll  for 
training,  even  if  their  pension  records 
or  other  necessary  data  are  not  avail- 
able. First  checks  will  be  issued  30 
days  after  training  starts,  and  pay- 
ments will  be  adjusted  on  a retroac- 
tive basis  if  necessary  when  records 
later  become  available.  See  story  on 
page  50  for  new  information  on  vet- 
erans’ schooling. 

Naval  Academy  Raises 
Age  Limits  for  Vets 

The  age  limit  for  entrance  to  the 
Naval  Academy  has  been  raised  to  23 
for  any  candidate  who  (1)  has  served 
honorably  in  the  armed  forces  one 
year  or  more  during  the  present  emer- 
gency and  (2)  possesses  all  other 
qualifications  required  by  law  (Alnav 
7-46;  NDB,  15  January). 

By  Public  Law  255  the  new  age 
limit  is  two  years  above  that  for  can- 
didates who  cannot  meet  the  service 
requirement.  Candidates  must  not 
have  reached  the  age  of  23  before  1 
April  of  the  year  in  which  midship- 
man training  begins. 

BuPers  circular  letter  will  be  pub- 
lished in  April  requesting  commanding 
officers  to  nominate  for  the  Naval 
Academy  Prep  School  class  convening 
1 Oct  1946  men  who  are  qualified  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Manual  Art. 
D-6103. 

Men  who  complete  the  Prep  School 
course  take  the  Academy  entrance  ex- 
amination, given  annually  the  third 
Wednesday  in  April.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  appoints  to  the  Academy 
100  uSNs  and  100  usnrs  who  score 
highest  on  this  examination. 


Overseas  Personnel 
May  Get  Navy  Help 
In  Money  Conversion 

Assisting  naval  personnel  overseas 
to  cope  with  their  money  problems, 
arrangements  for  exchange  of  foreign 
currency,  cashing  of  Treasury  checks 
and  issuance  of  travelers’  checks  have 
been  authorized  in  an  AlStaCon  dated 
21  Dec  1945. 

Foreign  currency  received  as  service 
pay  or  allowances  or  derived  there- 
from in  the  areas  in  which  it  is  legal 
tender  will  be  exchanged  by  Navy 
disbursing  officers  at  official  rates  of 
exchange.  BuSandA  explains  this 
service  is  provided  to  protect  Navy 
men  from  loss  in  exchange  at  going 
rates  after  moving  on  to  other  areas 
or  returning  to  the  U.  S. 

Where  banking  facilities  are  not 
readily  available,  COs  have  been  urged 
to  direct  ships’  service  officers  to  cash 
U.  S.  Treasury  checks  in  accordance 
with  existing  provisions,  and  to  ar- 
range to  issue  travelers’  checks  to 
help  naval  personnel  convert  large 
checks  into  smaller,  negotiable  orders. 

Seek  Legal  Specialists 
For  Service  in  USN 

The  Navy  desires  applications  from 
qualified  usnr  and  temporary  usn 
officers  for  appointment  as  legal  spec- 
ialist officers  in  the  regular  Navy,  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  427-45  (NDB,  15 
December) . 

As  a special  qualification,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  required  for  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  and  set  forth  in 
BuPers  circular  letters  288-45  and 
303-45  (NDB,  15  October)  as  amended 
by  this  Alnav,  candidates  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a degree  in  law  from 
a law  school  accredited  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

Legal  specialist  officers  will  serve  in 
the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral and,  it  is  planned,  in  the  naval 
districts  and  elsewhere  ashore,  includ- 
ing the  staffs  of  island  governors.  It 
is  also  planned  that  legal  specialists 
will  be  attached  to  large  staffs  afloat 
so  that  they  may  acquire  the  neces- 
sary background  to  fit  them  for  the 
highest  posts  in  the  Navy’s  law  or- 
ganization. 

No  time  limit  has  been  set  for 
applications. 

Authorized  to  Grant  Leave 
For  Passover  Obervance 

The  Jewish  religious  festival  of 
Passover  will  be  observed  from  sunset 
on  15  April  to  sunset  on  23  April. 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  12-46  (NDB,  31 
January)  authorizes  commanding  offi- 
cers at  their  discretion  to  grant  leave 
to  men  of  Jewish  faith  from  noon  of 
15  April  to  midnight  of  17  April  with 
such  additional  travel  time  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  National  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Board  will  furnish  special  pray- 
erbooks  for  the  Seder  service  and  un- 
leavened bread  to  men  of  Jewish  faith 
for  the  eight  days  of  the  Passover. 
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Latest  Navy  Science 
Offered  Officer  POWs 
At  Refresher  Courses 

In  order  to  bring  them  up  to  date 
on  the  rapidly  changing  phases  of 
naval  science,  commissioned  officers 
and  warrants  who  are  liberated  POWs 
may  now  take  refresher  courses  rang- 
ing from  two  weeks  to  two  months 
duration  (BuPers  Circ  Ltr.  1-46,  NDB, 
15  January). 

The  program  available  for  commis- 
sioned officers  is  as  follows: 

• Three  weeks  course  at  the  Naval 
Damage  Control  Training  Center,  U.S. 
Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

• Two  weeks  special  familiarization 
course  in  modern  ordnance  at  the 
Gunnery  Officers  School,  U.  S.  Naval 
Receiving  Station,  Washington,  D.  C. 

• Two  weeks  CIC  refresher  course 
at  the  Naval  Radar  Training  School, 
St.  Simons  Island,  Ga. 

Officers  may  be  ordered  to  take  the 
entire  course  at  all  three  schools,  or 
any  part  which  they  feel  will  be  of 
benefit  to  them. 

Warrant  officers  may  attend  a re- 
fresher course  lasting  two  months  at 
the  Warrant  Officers  Radio  Engineer- 
ing School,  NRL,  Washington,  D.  C., 
if  they  had  previously  completed  the 
full  year  course  at  this  school.  They 
may  also  be  ordered  to  the  damage 
control  refresher  course  and  course  in 
modern  ordnance. 

Former  POWs  may  apply  through 
official  channels  at  once  for  any  of 
these  courses  except  the  CIC  refresher 
course  at  the  radar  training  school. 
Applications  for  the  latter  course  may 
be  made  beginning  in  late  February. 

These  courses  will  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  any  other  instruction  the 
officer  wants  to  take. 

Recent  Alnavs  Clarify 
Flight  Student  Status 

In  accordance  with  Alnavs  387-45 
(NDB,  30  November)  and  439-45 
(NDB,  31  December)  the  following 
flight  personnel  are  not  eligible  for 


Pier  92  Transfer  (Nav  Rec.  Station,  N.  Y.) 

“Awright,  so  you  cleaned  and  polished  it 
every  day  for  three  years,  you  still  can't 
take  it  home!" 


release  under  the  demobilization 
formula: 

• Personnel  undergoing  flight  train- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Aviation  Pilot  Act  of  1941  on 
a two-year  contract. 

• Personnel  undergoing  flight  train- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  Cadet  Act  of  1942  on  a four- 
year  contract,  and  who  are  designated 
naval  aviation  pilots  or  naval  aviators 
on  or  after  1 Dec  1945. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
under  training  leading  to  the  designa- 
tion of  naval  aviator  or  naval  avia- 
tion pilot  who  are  now  in  the  naval 
aviation  preparatory  program,  naval 
academic  refresher  V-5  program,  or 
who  are  on  Tarmac  duty  are  also 
excluded  from  the  demobilization 
formula. 

The  foregoing  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  on  active  duty  in  the 
postwar  Navy  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  their  contracts. 

Conditions  Outlined 
For  Releasing  V-12s 
From  Active  Service 

Conditions  governing  release  from 
active  duty  of  enlisted  men  at  Navy 
V-12  units  have  been  clarified  in  V-12 
Bulletin  337-45,  dated  11  Dec  1945. 
Three  general  classifications  of  elig- 
ibles,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  to  be  released  are 
provided : 

• Apprentice  seamen  (V-12)  who 
have  points  required  for  discharge 
under  the  Navy  demobilization  pro- 
gram may  be  separated  as  apprentice 
seamen  or  in  any  enlisted  rating  for- 
merly held,  as  they  elect.  Those  choos- 
ing to  revert  to  former  ratings  will 
be  required  to  have  only  the  point 
score  necessary  for  release  as  appren- 
tice seamen. 

• Medical,  dental  and  theological 
students,  released  to  inactive  duty  to 
continue  their  professional  studies,  are 
to  be  separated  as  apprentice  seamen 
if  they  do  not  have  enough  points 
to  be  eligible  for  discharge  under  the 
demobilization  program.  If  they  have 
the  necessary  points,  they  may  be  dis- 
charged in  any  former  enlisted  rating 
they  may  have  held  before  entering 
the  V-12  program. 

• Men  who  have  completed  their 
V-12  training  and  have  enough  points 
for  separation  as  line  officers  may  be 
separated  in  their  former  enlisted  rat- 
ings, if  they  so  desire.  They  will  be 
offered  commissions  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve after  return  to  civilian  status. 
If  they  choose  to  be  commissioned  be- 
fore separation,  they  must  agree  to 
serve  not  less  than  six  months  as 
officers. 

Personnel  sepai'ated  as  apprentice 
seamen  (V-12)  will  be  issued  appro- 
priate travel  clothing  to  take  the  place 
of  uniforms  loaned  by  the  government 
during  training.  Men  separated  in 
former  ratings  are  expected  to  use  the 
clothing  with  which  they  entered  the 
V-12  program. 


Limitations  Established 
On  Bringing  or  Mailing 
Enemy  Firearms  to  U.  S. 

Navy  personnel  returning  home 
from  overseas  are  permitted  to  mail 
or  bring  back  with  them  to  this  coun- 
try only  one  enemy  firearm  per  person 
as  announced  by  Alnav  433-45  (NDB, 
15  December) , provided  they  are  not 
full  automatics  such  as  machine  guns 
or  any  type  of  weapon  that  fired  a 
series  of  shells  with  one  continuous 
pull  of  the  trigger  (CNO  letter  dated 
30  Nov  1944). 

Customs  and  postal  laws,  however, 
prohibit  the  mailing  to  this  country  of 
firearms  that  are  capable  of  being  , 
concealed  on  the  person  and  auto- 
matics as  outlined  above. 

Other  articles  on  the  list  as  item- 
ized in  the  CNO  letter,  which  are  still 
banned  from  entry  into  this  country 
include: 

• Name  plates  taken  from  any  kind 
of  equipment  (this  does  not  include 
personal  identification  tags,  commonly 
referred  to  as  “dog  tags”). 

• Explosives  or  any  items  contain- 
ing explosives. 

• Radio  or  radar  equipment,  or  ; 
component  parts  of  any  type. 

• Inflammables  of  any  nature. 

• Items  whose  usefulness  to  the 
service  or  whose  value  as  critical  « 
material  outweigh  their  value  as 
trophies,  as  determined  by  the  theater  : 
commander. 

Men  Urged  to  Volunteer 
For  Submarine  Service 

Rated  and  non-rated  men  of  the 
regular  Navy  are  needed  for  the  sub- 
marine service  and  are  urged  to  vol- 
unteer. 

A limited  number  of  billets  are  open 
at  the  Submarine  School,  U.  S.  Sub- 
marine Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  for  m 
men  with  at  least  one  year’s  obligated 
service.  Personnel  selected  for  train- 
ing will  be  transferred  to  the  Sub-  : ' 
marine  School  for  the  eight  weeks  j( 
basic  course  in  submarines.  On  the  jj 
completion  of  this  course  qualified  | 
men  will  be  given  additional  work  in  1 
specialized  subjects  leading  to  ad-  j 
vanced  ratings. 

Advanced  studies  include  a 12  weeks  j 
course  in  submarine  diesel  engines  II 
and  hydraulics,  an  eight  weeks  course  II 
in  submarine  electrical  equipment,  an  |! 
eight  weeks  course  in  submarine  tor-  jl 
pedoes,  an  eight  weeks  course  for  QM  I 
and  SM  to  all  QM  and  SM  strikers,  9 
and  a 12  weeks  radar  and  sonar  ma-  j 
teriel  course  for  qualified  personnel. 

Men  of  the  fleet,  class  “A”  or  ad- 
vanced schools,  and  in  recruit  training 
are  advised  to  consult  the  literature 
concerning  life  aboard  the  submarine 
and,  if  interested,  to  see  their  person- 
nel officer  to  volunteer  for  this  duty. 
Three  booklets,  “Your  Opportunities 
in  the  Submarine  Service,”  “Facts 
About  the  Submarine  Service”  and 
“See  Action  Now  with  the  Submarine 
Service,”  are  available  at  all  training 
centers  and  class  “A”  schools. 
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Ship  Characteristics 
Responsibility  Given 
To  Newly  Named  Board 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  naval  vessels  not  only 
meet,  but  anticipate  wherever  possible, 
the  requirements  of  naval  warfare,  a 
Ship  Characteristics  Board  has  been 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

The  Board  is  headed  by  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logis- 
tics). It  will  be  guided  by  the  ap- 
proved recommendations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board,  suggestions  of  fleet  and 
fleet  type  commanders,  first-hand  ex- 
periences of  forces  afloat,  and  the 
results  of  research  and  development. 

Among  specific  tasks  of  the  board 
will  be  the  following: 

• To  determine  what  accomplish- 
ment is  desired  of  ship  types  in  their 
tactical  employment. 

• To  evaluate  trends  in  the  devel- 
opment of  ship  characteristics.  These 
trends  will  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Board  for  its  use  in  determining 
the  characteristics  of  new  and  mod- 
ernized ships. 

• To  review  with  the  bureaus  such 
military  characteristics  as  ship  con- 
trol, fire  control,  communications  con- 
trol, CIC,  and  interior  communica- 
tions before  they  are  frozen  into 
detailed  plans. 

• To  make  a critical  survey  of  the 
prototype  ship  of  each  new  class  and 
the  pilot  installation  of  each  large 
alteration  program  to  insure  that  the 
type  or  program  actually  meets  fleet 
requirements. 

• To  make  recommendations  on  all 
major  alterations  which  importantly 
change  the  military  characteristics  of 
existing  vessels. 


PROMOTIONS  BY  ALNAV 

A total  of  15,319  officers  were 
made  eligible  for  promotion  to  next 
higher  rank  for  temporary  service 
by  Alnavs  462-45  (NDB,  31  Decem- 
ber) and  4-46  (NDB,  15  January) 
briefed  on  this  page.  The  break- 
down : 

Naval  Reserve  (including  Wom- 
en’s Reserve)  : 4,950  to  lieutenant 
commander,  3,568  to  lieutenant, 
4,318  to  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
and  221  to  commissioned  warrant 
officer. 

Regular  Navy : 93  to  lieutenant 
commander,  262  to  lieutenant,  1,018 
to  lieutenant  (junior  grade)  and 
412  to  commissioned  warrant  officer. 

Nurse  Corps : (Naval  Reserve) 
96  to  lieutenant  and  170  to  lieuten- 
ant (junior  grade);  (regular 
Navy)  27  to  lieutenant  and  16  to 
lieutenant  (junior  grade). 

In  addition  to  these  promotions 
168  men  were  appointed  by  NavAct 
17-46  for  temporary  service  to  com- 
missioned rank  and  warrant  officer; 
30  to  commissions  and  14  to  war- 
rant rank  in  the  Naval  Reserve; 
113  to  commissions  and  11  to  war- 
rant rank  in  the  regular  Navy. 
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ID  CARD  for  discharged  personnel. 


Special  ID  Card  Given 
Naval  Dischargees 

Naval  personnel  with  satisfactory 
records  are  now  being  provided  upon 
discharge  with  a special  ID  card  for 
identification  and  evidence  of  naval 
record.  Wallet-sized,  laminated,  with 
a U.  S.  Navy  watermark,  they  are 
considered  practically  counterfeit- 
proof.  Veterans  losing  their  cards 
should  report  the  fact  immediately  to 
BuPers,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

COs  Directed  to  Forward 
Award  Recommendations 

Alnav  23-46  (NDB,  15  January)  di- 
rects present  and  former  commanding 
officers  in  service  or  released  from 
active  duty  to  forward  to  the  Navy 
Department,  attention  Board  of  Re- 
view for  Decorations  and  Medals,  any 
recommendations  for  awards  for  per- 
sonnel of  present  or  former  commands 
which  have  not  previously  been  recom- 
mended to  any  board  or  authority. 

Recommendations  desired  are  those 
for  the  Navy  Cross,  Legion  of  Merit, 
Silver  Star,  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal, 
Air  Medal,  Bronze  Star  and  Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Purpose  of  the  request  is  to  insure 
equitableness  of  awards  in  accordance 
with  SecNav  policy. 

Dental  Work  No  Cause 
For  Separation  Delay 

Personnel  will  not  be  held  for  den- 
tal treatment  in  order  to  qualify  for 
separation  from  the  naval  service  un- 
less separation  before  completion  of 
treatment  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  individual  concerned, 
(Alnav  5-46  NDB,  15  January). 

Prescribed  forms  upon  which  final 
dental  examinations  are  entered  will 
disclose  dental  deficiencies.  On  the 
basis  of  this  form  separatees  may,  if 
eligible,  apply  for  dental  services  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration. 


List  Selection  Factors 
For  Enlisted  Nominees 
To  Pre-Flight  Training 

Requirements  for  selection  of  quali- 
fied enlisted  men  on  active  duty  for 
assignment  to  naval  pre-flight  train- 
ing are  described  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
8-46  (NDB,  15  January). 

Applicants  for  pre-flight  training 
must  have  completed  at  least  four 
semesters  in  an  accredited  college.  En- 
listed men  with  less  than  four  aca- 
demic semesters  may  apply  for  the 
Naval  Aviation  Preparatory  Program 
as  set  forth  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  267- 
45  (NDB,  15  September). 

Each  applicant  for  pre-flight  must 
meet  the  following  requirements  with- 
out waiver: 

• Be  recommended  by  his  command- 
ing officer  as  potential  officer  material ; 

• Be  on  active  duty  as  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve; 

• Be  less  than  23  years  of  age  on 
date  application  is  submitted; 

• Be  unmarried  and  agree  to  re- 
main unmarried  until  commissioned; 

• Be  strongly  motivated  to  become 
a naval  aviator; 

• Agree  to  change  rating  to  AvCad, 
V-5,  usnr,  upon  reporting  to  a pre- 
flight school  for  flight  training  duty, 
and 

• Be  a male  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Candidates  are  required  to  attain 
certain  minimum  grades  on  the  avia- 
tion aptitude  tests  and  to  meet  the 
Navy’s  physical  requirements  for 
flight  training.  As  aviation  cadets 
they  must  agree  to  remain  on  active 
duty  for  four  years  including  the 
training  period  as  cadets,  unless  re- 
leased sooner  by  the  Navy. 

Applications  should  be  submitted 
through  commanding  officers,  follow- 
ing the  form  prescribed  in  the  circu- 
lar letter. 

Naval  ROTC  trainees  who  will  have 
successfully  completed  the  equivalent 
of  four  or  more  semesters  of  college 
training  by  1 Mar  46  may  apply  for 
transfer  to  Class  V-5  for  assignment 
to  flight  training  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Men  selected  for  transfer  will 
be  ordered  to  an  Office  of  Naval  Of- 
ficer Procurement  and  from  there, 
either  directly  or  after  a period  of 
leave,  will  be  ordered  to  a pre-flight 
school  or  to  temporary  duty  at  a naval 
air  station  to  await  assignment  to 
pre-flight  training.  Requirements  and 
procedures  are  outlined  in  Navy  V-12 
Bulletin  342,  which  has  been  sent  to 
commanding  officers  of  all  Navy  V-12 
units. 

Direct  enlistments  as  aviation  cadets 
in  Class  V-5  are  also  being  accepted. 
In  general  candidates  must  meet  the 
same  requirements  as  described  above 
for  enlisted  men.  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  any  Office  of  Naval  Of- 
ficer Procurement. 
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ALL  HANDS  to  Continue  Publishing 
As  Navy  and  Reserve  Service  Magazine 


Decision  has  been  made  by  BuPers 
to  continue  publication  of  All  Hands 
for  the  peacetime  Navy,  and  also  to 
have  it  serve  as  the  basic  information 
publication  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  the 
Standby  Reserve  and  all  other  activi- 
ties and  individuals  interested  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

In  addition  to  continuing  its  present 
function  of  keeping  naval  personnel  on 
active  duty  advised  in  current  and 
comprehensive  fashion  of  news  and 
information  important  to  them,  All 
Hands  will  include  special  material  of 
direct  interest  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  will  be  given  official  distribution 
to  reserve  units. 

One  big  reason  for  the  selection  of 
All  Hands  as  the  magazine  for  the 
Naval  Reserve  was  to  insure  that  the 
regular  Navy  will  be  kept  advised  of 
what  the  Naval  Reserve  is  doing,  and 
the  Naval  Reserve  in  turn  will  con- 
tinue to  be  kept  advised  of  what  is 
happening  in  the  active  Navy.  This 
will  aid  the  Reserve  program  for  in- 
suring that  in  time  of  emergency, 
when  the  Reserve  is  called  back  to 
active  duty,  reservists  will  be  accepted 
and  able  to  man  their  posts  with  a 
minimum  of  indoctrination. 

While  final  arrangements  have  not 
been  made  in  all  matters,  the  general 
policy  is  announced  to  allow  person- 
nel retiring  from  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  to  continue  receiving  All 
Hands  by  subscription  if  they  desire. 

Subscriptions  to  the  magazine  may 
be  entered  at  $2.00  per  year  for  do- 
mestic addresses  (including  FPO  and 
APO  addresses  for  overseas  mail)  and 
$2.75  for  foreign  addresses.  Remit- 
tances should  be  made  direct  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Subscriptions  are  accepted  for 
one  year  only.  Single  copies  may  be 
ordered  from  the  same  address  at  20 
cents  eaoh. 

Subscriptions  are  not  limited  to  any 
group  or  type  of  reader.  Individuals, 
organizations,  personnel  on  active 
duty,  persons  with  no  official  connec- 
tion with  the  Navy,  may  all  sub- 
scribe. 

Official  distribution  to  the  regular 
Navy  on  active  duty  will  continue  as 


‘‘You  can  imagine  my  situation — attacked 
by  enemy  aircraft  and  my  camera  jammed.” 


during  wartime — one  copy  for  each 
ten  persons  in  the  service. 

To  supplement  this  and  make  per- 
sonal copies  available  to  men  on  ac- 
tive duty,  effort  is  being  made  to 
arrange  for  selling  of  copies  news- 
stand-fashion  by  ships’  stores  and 
ships’  service  stores.  During  the  war, 
this  was  done  on  a small-scale  basis, 
with  copies  costing  15  cents. 

Members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  will 
receive  official  copies  free,  one  to  each 
member  of  the  Reserve,  by  a distribu- 
tion through  the  Ready  Reserve  or- 
ganization. 

Personnel  knowing  discharged  ship- 
mates who  may  be  interested  to  learn 
of  the  availability  of  All  Hands  on 
a subscription  basis  are  urged  to  write 
them  complete  information. 

Ships’  Stores  May  Resell 
War  Surplus  Goods  Worth 
$4,000,000  Now  Available 

Provisions  for  making  Navy  excess 
goods  and  war  surpluses  available  to 
Navy  personnel  began  taking  tangible 
shape  last  month  as  $4,000,000  worth 
of  equipment  from  Navy  stocks  was 
listed  for  purchase  by  ships’  stores  in 
the  first  Excess  Material  Availability 
Bulletin  issued  by  BuSandA. 

The  equipment  — including  blankets, 
vacuum  jugs  and  pressure  cookers,  all 
types  of  recreational  material,  radios, 
phonographs,  record  kits  and  musical 
instruments  — was  the  initial  offering 
under  a BuSandA  arrangement  to 
transfer  standard  and  nonstandard 
items  in  Navy  stock  accounts  to  stocks 
available  to  ships’  stores  for  resale  to 
Navy  personnel. 

( Ships’  service  stores,  generally 
found  at  stations  within  the  conti- 
nental U.  S.,  as  opposed  to  ships’ 
stores,  generally  afloat  or  overseas,  ob- 
tain most  of  their  stocks  through 
non-Navy  channels.  For  the  present, 
excess  Navy  materials  will  not  be 
available  to  ships’  service  stores  for 
resale  to  personnel.) 

In  addition  to  the  excess  Navy  ma- 
terials, goods  which  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  armed  forces 
and  war  agencies  and  turned  over  to 
the  War  Assets  Corporation  for 
liquidation  are  being  made  available 
to  both  ships’  stores  and  ships’  service 
stores.  Government  agencies,  ships’ 
stores  and  ships’  service  stores  have 
first  priority  on  war  surpluses  as  they 
are  listed  for  disposal  and  may  ar- 
range to  purchase  them  for  resale 
to  naval  personnel  through  their  dis- 
trict commands.  Goods  declared  sur- 
plus outside  the  continental  U.  S. 
also  are  available  by  arrangement 
with  area  commands. 

The  current  listing  of  excess  Navy 
materials  — earmarked  “for  immedi- 
ate sale  only”  with  the  accumulations 
of  salesroom  and  warehouse  stocks  ex- 
pressly banned  — will  be  followed  with 
additional  bulletins  as  other  materials 


-WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?- 


Son  of  a Gun 


This  term  in  general  use  ashore  as  a 
form  of  address 


has  its  origin  in 
an  old  custom  of 
the  sea.  In  the  by- 
gone sailing  days, 
British  sailors  were 
permitted  to  keep 
their  wives  on 
board  ship.  The 
term  was  used  to  refer  to  children  of  the 
hardy  tars  and  their  mates  born  along- 
side the  guns  of  the  broadsides. 


of  widely  varying  types,  no  longer 
needed  by  the  Navy,  are  made  avail- 
able. 

A letter  from  the  Chief  of  BuSandA,! 
accompanying  the  first  listing  estab- 
lishes policy  for  making  the  excessj 
materials  available  for  resale  to  naval 
personnel  through  ships’  stores. 

As  standard  Navy  stock  account 
items  in  supply  depots  are  determined, 
to  be  in  excess  of  requirements,  they 
will  be  set  aside  for  a stated  period; 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  three  months) 
and  their  availability  publicized  by 
circulating  their  description  in  bulle-l 
tins.  Ships’  stores  then  may  order; 
them  through  regular  supply  channelsj 

The  procedure  also  provides  fo^ 
similar  sale  of  nonstandard  stocks  car- 
ried locally  by  supply  activities,  which 
may  in  the  future  be  in  excess  of  re- 
quirements. 

Studies  are  being  made  of  conti- 
nental activities,  particularly  separa- 
tion centers,  to  determine  if  personnel 
and  facilities  are  available  to  establish 
ships’  stores  so  personnel  in  the  U.  S. 
may  obtain  excess  Navy  materials  also. 


Credit  May  Be  Given 
For  Educational  Progress 
Since  Leaving  School 

Navy  personnel  seeking  general 
credit  based  on  educational  develop- 
ment since  leaving  a civilian  school 
may  take  examinations,  results  of 
which  their  former  school  may  use  as 
a basis  for  granting  credit. 

These  examinations,  called  General 
Educational  Development  Tests,  were; 
prepared  by  the  examinations  staff 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  r 
Institute. 

For  the  applicant  desiring  high 
school  credit,  comprehensive  examina- 
tions are  given  covering  expression, 
social  studies,  natural  science,  literary 
materials  and  mathematics.  The  scores 
are  recorded  on  a test  report  which 
shows  the  relative  standing  of  the 
applicant  as  compared  with  scores 
received  by  a large  number  of  gradu- 
ating seniors  to  whom  these  tests  were 
given  on  a tryout  basis.  Separate  ex- 
aminations are  given  to  applicants 
desiring  college  credit. 

To  illustrate,  if  a student  left  high 
school  during  his  second  or  third  year 
to  go  into  service  and  his  performance 
on  the  GED  test  indicates  he  has 
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attained  the  level  for  high  school 
graduation  as  recommended  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  he 
may  request  the  USAFI  to  furnish  his 
high  school  with  an  official  test  report. 
Upon  the  basis  of  his  performance 
on  the  test,  the  school  may  issue  a 
diploma. 

Personnel  desiring  these  tests  should 
apply  to  the  educational  services  offi- 
cer nearest  their  duty  station,  or  if 
that  is  impossible  write  headquarters 
of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
Institute,  Madison,  3,  Wis.,  for  a 
USAFI  test  application  form. 

Benefits  of  these  tests  are  open  also 
to  personnel  who  have  been  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able or  who  are  on  inactive  duty. 
Personnel  in  these  categories  are  di- 
rected to  write  the  Veterans’  Testing 
Service  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education,  6010  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 37,  111.,  for  application  blanks. 

Passenger  Tranportation 
Course  Open  to  Volunteers; 
Next  Class  Starts  4 March 

Volunteers  from  among  officers  in 
line  and  Supply  Corps  and  enlisted 
personnel  in  clerical  or  seaman  rates, 
with  qualifying  backgrounds,  are  in- 
vited to  apply  for  a training  course  in 
passenger  transportation  field  opera- 
tions, to  replace  personnel  currently 
becoming  eligible  for  demobilization. 

The  school,  conducted  by  BuPers 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  western 
railroads,  offers  four  weeks  of  inten- 
sified training  in  Navy  and  civilian 
procedures  in  handling  both  official 
and  furlough  travel  by  military  per- 
sonnel. 

H.  W.  Siddall,  Chicago,  chairman 
of  the  Western  Military  Bureau,  will 
conduct  the  second  phase  of  the  four- 
week  course,  giving  trainees  a thor- 
ough grounding  in  the  basic  military 
passenger  agreements  and  the  rail- 
roads’ policies  in  handling  military 
movements  under  orders  and  on  fur- 
lough. 

Since  personnel  trained  in  the 
school  will  be  sent  to  district  and  ac- 
tivity passenger  transportation  offices 
within  the  continental  U.  S.  for  duty, 
the  BuPers  Transportation  Activity 
will  indoctrinate  them  in  naval  travel 
instructions  and  procedures,  and  the 
operation  of  Navy  passenger  traffic  of- 
fices and  reservation  bureaus. 

Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  with 
background  in  railroad,  air,  motor  and 
steamship  transportation,  both  freight 
and  passenger,  or  with  administrative 
background  should  make  application 
by  letter  through  official  channels  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Enlisted  personnel  with  typing  and 
shorthand  skills,  high  school  graduates 
3r  with  one  or  two  years  of  college 
ire  urged  to  make  application  also, 
ijow  point  personnel,  officers  in  the 
'egular  Navy  and  officers  who  have 
ipplied  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
'favy  are  especially  desired. 

The  next  class  will  convene  about 
Mar  1946  and  subsequent  classes 
dll  be  held  at  periodic  intervals. 

:E8RUARY  1946 


Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  sta- 
tions; NavActs  apply  to  all  Navy  ships 
and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  441-45  — Transmits  President 
Truman’s  annual  Christmas  message 
as  Commander  in  Chief,  expressing  to 
the  armed  forces  the  nation’s  grati- 
tude for  services,  hope  for  early  re- 
turn home  and  prayer  for  true  and 
lasting  world  fellowship  of  peace. 

No.  442 — Restates  reduction  in  cri- 
tical point  scores  required  for  dis- 
charge of  naval  personnel  from  ser- 
vice effective  1 Jan  1946,  and 
announces  new  scores  effective  15  Jan 
and  2 Feb  1946.  (See  p.  64.) 

No.  443 — Orders,  to  alleviate  short 
supply,  that  enlisted  men’s  overcoats 
(peacoats)  are  not  to  be  sold  to  en- 
listed personnel  possessing  suitable 
overcoats  or  to  officers. 

No.  444 — Announces  that  senior 
dental  officer  billets  in  the  regular 
Navy  are  expected  to  be  exceeded  by 
the  number  of  qualified  candidates,  al- 
though applications  will  be  accepted 
for  general  dental  duties.  (See  p.  71.) 

No.445 — Asks  report  to  BuMed  of 
dental  officers  relieved  of  duty  at  ac- 
tivities which  have  been  maintaining 
second  shifts  so  personnel  may  be 
made  available  to  activities  experi- 
encing difficulty  in  maintaining  a 
single  shift. 

No.  446 — Orders  immediate  ship- 
ment of  all  unclaimed  baggage  and 


personnel  effects  of  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel  from  overseas  activi- 
ties to  Personal  Effects  Distribution 
Center,  Farragut,  Idaho,  in  line  with 
Alnav  328-45  (NDB,  15  October). 

No.  447 — Advises  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  they  are  expected  to  re- 
frain from  public  utterances  opposing 
Army-Navy  unification,  except  when 
called  as  witnesses  before  Congres- 
sional committees,  in  view  of  the 
President’s  message  to  Congress  on 
unification.  See  Alnav  461-45  for 
later  word;  also  see  All  Hands, 
January  1946,  p.  3. 

No.  448 — Lists  regular  Navy  en- 
listed strength  in  first  of  series  of 
weekly  reports. 

No.  449 — Concerns  requisition  and 
survey  of  laundry,  galley,  scullery 
and  other  equipment  by  ships  and 
stations. 

No.  450 — Directs  that  no  unessen- 
tial maintenance,  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion or  new  construction  work  be  un- 
dertaken which  requires  the  use  of 
building  materials  and  equipment 
needed  for  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  returning  veterans.  (See  p. 
52.) 

No.  451 — Extends  to  cases  of  de- 
ceased civilian  employees  the  direc- 
tives concerning  the  reporting  of 
deaths  and  disposition  of  remains  of 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel. 

No.  452 — Holds  in  abeyance  provi- 
sions of  Alnav  110-44  (NDB,  31  June) 
and  provides  that  temporary  ratings 
held  by  regular  Navy  personnel  re- 


USN-USNR  OFFICER  PRECEDENCE 


USNR  and  temporary  USN  officers 
who  have  applied  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  will  not  know  the  de- 
cision on  their  application  until  the 
status  of  the  postwar  Navy  has  been 
decided  by  law.  H.R.  4421,  which 
authorizes  a Navy  of  500,000  men, 
40,000  line  officers  and  appropriate 
staff  officers,  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  favorably  out 
of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. It  is  hoped  the  bill  will  be 
voted  upon  by  the  Senate  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  February. 

Officers  interested  in  transfer  may 


determine  with  which  Naval  Acad- 
emy class  they  hold  precedence,  by 
referring  to  the  table  printed  below. 
Dates  of  rank  of  each  class  from 
1930  to  1946  are  given,  and  a re- 
servist may,  by  placing  his  own  date 
of  rank  in  the  table  and  reading  to 
the  left,  find  the  class  with  which  he 
holds  precedence.  This  precedence 
will  be  held  not  only  at  the  time  of 
transfer  to  USN,  but  also  subse- 
quently, when  temporary  appoint- 
ments are  terminated  and  new  per- 
manent ranks  are  redistributed  over 
the  postwar  Navy.  (See  p.  44.) 


Dates  of  Hank  of  Naval  Academy  Graduates  of  the  Classes  from  1930  through  1946 


Capt. 


Naval 

Academy 

Class 

Ensign 

Lieut,  (jg) 

Lieut. 

Lt.  Comdr. 

Comdr. 

1946 

6 June  45* 

1945 

7 June  44* 

1 Jan  46 

1944 

9 June  43* 

1 Sep  44 

1943 

19  June  42* 

1 May  43 

1 July  44 

1942 

19  Dec  41* 

1 Oct  42 

1 Oct  43 

3 Oct  45 

1941 

7 Feb  41* 

15  June  42 

1 Dec  42 

20  July  45 

1940 

6 June  40* 

15  April  42 

1 Oct  42 

1 7 Oct  44 

1939 

1 June  3 9 

1 June  42* 

15  June  42 

1 5 Mar  44 

1938 

2 June  38 

2 June  41* 

15  June  42 

1 Mar  44 

5 Nov  45 

1937 

3 June  37 

3 June  40* 

2 Jan  42 

1 July  43 

20  July  45 

1936 

4 June  36 

4 June  39 

1 Jan  42* 

1 May  43 

15  Mar  44 

1935 

6 June  3 5 

6 June  38 

1 Nov  41  * 

1 May  43 

1 Mar  44 

1934 

31  May  34 

31  May  37 

1 July  41  * 

1 Mar  43 

1 Feb  44 

1933 

1 June  33 

1 June  36 

1 April  41  * 

1 Oct  42 

1 Jan  44 

1932 

2 June  34 

2 June  35 

1 July  40* 

15  June  42 

18  Nov  42 

1931 

4 June  31 

4 J une  3 4 

1 July  39* 

15  June  42 

1 Nov  42 

1930 

30  June  38* 

15  June  42 

15  Oct  42 

* Indicates  present 

permanent  rank.  All  other 

ranks  are 

temporary. 

15  Nov  45 
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enlisting  on  or  after  6 Oct  1945  shall 
be  made  permanent  (see  p.  65). 

No.  453 — Changes  enlistment  terms 
stated  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  224-45 
(NDB,  31  July)  to  provide  2,  3,  4, 
or  6 year  or  minority  enlistments; 
provides  for  discharges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  in  the  regular  Navy 
to  be  effected  in  the  rate  held  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent;  and  provides  that 
rates  held  upon  reenlistment  on  or 
after'  6 Oct  1946  be  made  permanent. 

No.  454 — Weekly  report  of  regular 
Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  455 — Directs  activities  having 
non-pilot  personnel  on  board  who  are 
under  orders  to  duty  involving  flying 
to  submit  a monthly  report  to  BuPers, 
showing  category  of  personnel,  num- 
ber on  board,  estimated  number 
needed  the  following  month,  total 
flight  hours  and  average  flight  time. 

No.  456 — Changes  name  of  Opera- 
tions Research  Group  in  office  of  CNO 
to  Operations  Evaluation  Group,  ef- 
fective 1 January. 

No.  457 — Directs  COs  all  vessels  in- 
sure fullest  investigation  of  injuries  to 
civilians  aboard,  in  accordance  Art. 
,804,  Navy  Regs,  and  Section  726  NCB. 

No.  458 — Returns  administration  of 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, effective  1 January.  To  aid 
demobilization,  Coast  Guard  personnel 
now  manning  Navy  ships  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  1 Sept  1946,  and 
certain  Coast  Guard  vessels,  facilities 
and  personnel  may  continue  to  operate 
as  part  of  the  Navy,  according  to 
mutual  agreement  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (see  p.  45). 

No.  459  — Cancels  Alnav  124-45 
(NDB,  January-June  1945),  which 
directed  all  disbursing  officers  to  sub- 
mit copy  of  all  vouchers  for  increased 
allowances  to  BuPers. 

No.  460 — Orders  no  further  pay- 
ment of  claims  for  personal  property 
lost  or  damaged,  under  Title  34,  Chap- 
ter 1,  Part  14  of  SecNav  Regulations, 


Oak  Leaf  (Navllosp,  Oakland,  Calif.) 

"SmiHy’s  a happy  guy  . . . He’s  got  the 
bird  for  the  last  time.” 


until  new  regulations  are  promulgated 
by  SecNav  in  accordance  with  a law 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved  28 
Dec.  1945. 

No.  461  — Cancels  Alnav  447-45 
(NDB,  31  December)  and  quotes  the 
President  as  saying  that  naval  officers 
may  comment  on  the  question  of  uni- 
fication of  the  armed  services  but  that 
they  must  make  clear  it  is  their  own 
opinion. 

No.  462 — Announces  appointment  to 
the  next  higher  rank  for  temporary 
service  to  rank  from  1 Jan  1946  of 
those  lieutenants  of  the  regular  Navy 
line  and  staff  corps  whose  dates  of 
rank  as  such  fall  within  2 Dec.  1943 
to  1 Jan  1944,  and  those  lieutenants 
of  the  Reserve  line  and  staff  corps, 
including  Women’s  Reserve,  who  be- 
ant  between  2 Dec  1943  and  1 Jan 
1944;  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade), 
ensigns  and  noncommissioned  warrant 
officers  of  the  regular  Navy  line  and 
staff  corps  whose  dates  of  rank  as 
such  are  within  2 June  1944  to  1 July 
1944,  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade), 
ensigns  and  noncommissioned  warrant 
officers  of  the  Reserve  line  and  staff 
corps,  including  women’s  Reserve,  who 
began  continuous  active  duty  in  their 
respective  ranks  within  the  period  2 
June  1944  to  1 July  1944.  (This  is  the 
last  Alnav  of  1945)  (see  p.  75). 

No.  1 (1946) — Weekly  report  of 
regular  Navy  enlisted  strength  (see 
p.  72) . 

No.  2— States  the  averment  “the 
United  States  then  being  in  a state 
of  war”  shall  not  be  added  to  specifi- 
cation of  offenses  committed  after  1 
Jan  1946;  revokes  Alnav  292-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  and  orders 
limitation  of  punishment  set  forth  in 
Art.  457,  NCB,  be  used  in  determin- 
ing sentences  after  1 Jan  1946. 

No  3 — Orders  discontinuance  use  of 
cocaine  in  tonsillectomy. 

No.  4 — Appoints  to  the  next  higher 
rank  the  following  officers  of  the 
Nurse  Corps  of  the  regulars  and  Re- 
serve to  rank  from  1 Jan  1946:  En- 
signs who  began  continuous  active 
duty  as  ensigns  in  the  period  16  Apr 
1944  to  30  Apr  1944;  lieutenants  (jun- 
ior grade)  who  began  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  as  ensigns  16  Mar  1943  to 
31  Mar  1943  (see  p.  75). 

No.  5 — Deals  with  dental  care  for 
separatees  (see  p.  75). 

No.  6 — Establishes  new  critical  dis- 
charge point  scores,  effective  through 
2 March  (see  p.  64). 

No.  7 — States  Public  Law  255  has 
raised  age  limit  for  Naval  Academy 
entrance  to  23  for  any  candidate  who 
has  served  honorably  not  less  than  a 
year  in  the  armed  forces  during  the 
war,  and  who  possesses  other  qualifi- 
cations normally  required  (see  p.  73). 

No.  8 — States  certain  Coast  Guard 
personnel  to  remain  subject  to  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy.  See 
Alnav  458-45  above  (see  p.  45). 

No.  9 — Requests  applications  for 
lighter-than-air  flight  training  and  re- 
fresher flight  training  be  submitted  by 
1 Feb  1946. 

No.  10 — Adds  list  of  administrative 
commanders  to  paragraph  2 of  Alnav 


“The  rules  committee  ought  to  do  something! 
Whatley’s  always  yelling  ‘attention’  and  then 
running  for  a touchdown!” 


455-45  (NDB,  31  December). 

No.  11 — Reestablishes  terms  of  de-; 
pendency  with  regard  to  parents  (see 
p.  68). 

No.  12 — Authorizes  commands  which 
issue  release  orders  to  order  officers, 
nominated  by  COs  for  release  under] 
Alnav  299-45  (NDB,  30  September) 
to  their  home  naval  districts  for  duty.: 

No.  13 — Allows  resumption  of  Bond-;, 
a-Quarter  allotments,  and  includes] 
permission  for  monthly  or  quarterly; 
purchase  of  the  new  $200  bond  (seei 
P.  71). 

No.  14 — Announces  RPM  2180,  com- 
bining Alnavs  204,  260,  384  and; 
Alcorns  275,  277,  and  319,  regarding 
disposal  of  registered  publications  by- 
vessels  assigned  to  inactive  fleets. 

No.  15 — States  that  orders  or  en- 
dorsements referencing  a communica- 
tion listed  in  NTI  Art.  2508  2 (B);l 
from  BuPers  as  authority  for  their; 
issuance  need  no  longer  be  forwarded 
to  BuPers  for  approval  prior  to  pay-j 
ment  of  travel  claims. 

No.  16 — States  that  in  order  to  util- 
ize stocks  of  dry  activated  yeast,  ships 
loading  in  U.S.  ports  will  draw  this 
yeast  instead  of  compressed  yeast, 
after  present  stocks  of  compressed 
yeast  are  exhausted. 

No.  17 — Continues  in  force  Art.i! 
2157,  BuSandA  Manual,  and  Art.i: 
2140-14,  BuSandA  Memo,  relative  dis- 
bursing to  Coast  Guard  personnel,  and 
instructions  governing  issuing  of  sup-' 
plies  to  Coast  Guard. 

No.  18 — Announces  a second  12- 
week  course  in  management  and  in- 
dustrial engineering. 

No.  19 — Announces  Ships’  Editorial 
Association  plans  to  provide  to  mem- 
ber newspapers  full  official  informa-; 
tion  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to 
naval  personnel  (see  p.  65). 

No.  20 — Fourth  weekly  report  of 
regular  Navy  enlisted  strength  (sec 
p.  72). 

No.  21 — States  procedure  governing 
foreign  disposal  of  vessels. 

No.  22 — Directs  immediate  report 
on  mechanical  resuscitators  and  in- 
halators,  in  accordance  CNO  letter  IS 
July  1945  (NDB,  15  July)  and  BuMec 
letter  8 Aug  1945  (NDB,  31  August) 

No.  23 — Directs  present  and  formei 
COs  submit  award  recommendations 
for  present  or  former  personnel  t( 
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Navy  Department,  Board  of  Review 
for  Decorations.  Only  recommenda- 
tions not  submitted  previously  are  de- 
sired (see  p.  75). 

No.  24 — Stresses  that  Alnav  2-46 
(NDB,  15  January),  which  orders 
discontinuance  of  use  of  averment  “the 
United  States  then  being  in  a state 
of  war”  in  specifications,  does  not 
apply  to  offenses  committed  prior  1 
Jan  1946. 

No.  25 — Summarize  demobilization 
report  of  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  CNO, 
and  Vice  Admiral  Denfeld,  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  before  a joint  meet- 
ing of  Congress  15  January,  in  which 
it  was  stated:  “No  serious  difficulties 
are  being  experienced  anywhere  in 
the  demobilization  program”  (seep. 2). 

No.  26 — Fifth  weekly  report  of 
regular  Navy  enlisted  strength  (see 
P-  72). 

No.  27 — Announces  revision  of  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  to  liberalize  educa- 
tional benefits  and  loans  (see  p.  68). 

No.  28 — Announces  appointment  on 
15  January  for  temporary  service  to 
the  next  higher  rank  or  grade  all 
commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of 
the  active  list  of  the  regular  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve,  including  the 
Women’s  Reserve,  on  active  duty  in- 
cluding terminal  leave,  whose  tempo- 
rary promotions  previously  were  au- 
thorized and  subsequently  withheld  by 
reason  of  physical  disability  or  dis- 
qualification, under  hospital  treatment, 


on  sick  leave  or  sick  list,  or  awaiting 
action  of  a Naval  Retiring  Board  (see 
p.  65). 

NavActs 

No.  17-45 — Announces  appointment 
to  commissioned  ranks  and  warrant 
grades  for  temporary  service  to  rank 
from  15  Dec.  1945  of  certain  named 
personnel. 

No.  18 — Announces  applications  de- 
sired from  certain  regular  Navy  line 
officers  to  transfer  to  Supply  Corps 
(see  p.  70). 

No.  19 — Restates  and  supersedes 
AlStaCon  192354,  which  set  forth  pro- 
cedure to  handle  cases  where  officers 
have  requested  retention  on  active 
duty  and  subsequently  request  release 
prior  to  expiration  of  retention  agree- 
ment. (This  is  the  last  NavAct  of 
1945.) 

No.  1-1946 — Amends  Alnavs  234-45 
(NDB,  15  September)  which  estab- 
lishes policy  to  determine  separation 
center  to  which  personnel  who  are  to 
be  discharged  should  be  ordered,  and 
permits  separation  at  center  serving 
the  area  of  the  duty  station  or  intake 
station,  if  separatees  would  have  to 
travel  more  than  200  miles  beyond 
their  home  of  record  in  order  to  reach 
the  separation  center  serving  that 
location  (see  p.  65). 

No.  2 — States  certain  Supply  Corps 
officers  may  submit  applications  for 
two-year  post  graduate  course  at  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administra- 


tion, applications  to  be  in  by  15  Feb 
1946. 

No.  3 — States  certificate  of  discharge 
under  honorable  conditions  (form 
NavPers  661,  revised  12-45),  is  identi- 
cal to  revised  back  of  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate  (NavPers  660), 
described  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  355-45 
(NDB,  15  Dec  1945)  (see  p.  68). 

No.  4 — Requests  Supply  Corps  offi- 
cers remain  on  active  duty  voluntarily 
after  they  become  eligible  for  separa- 
tion, because  of  serious  personnel 
shortage  in  this  classification. 

No.  5 — Requests  order  writing  au- 
thorities “authorize”  rather  than  “di- 
rect” air  travel  except  in  urgent  cases, 
because  of  decreased  lift  by  NATS. 

No.  6 — -Requests  commands  writing 
orders  for  officers  include  phrases 
following,  where  appropriate:  “Records 
indicate  you  have  requested  transfer 
to  permanent  commissioned  status  in 
U.  S.  Navy,”  or  “Records  indicate  you 
have  requested  postponement  of  your 
release  from  active  duty  beyond  the 
normal  time  for  your  demobilization.” 

No.  7 — States  separation  orders  and 
endorsements  thereon  for  officers  on 
duty  within  or  outside  CLUSA  shall 
contain  phrase  “proceed  immediately” 
and  not  the  single  word  “proceed.” 
No  proceed  time  will  be  allowed. 

No.  8 — Declares  personnel  on  duty 
on  board  submarines  assigned  to  In- 
active Fleet  and  in  inactive  status  as 
defined  in  Art.  637,  Navy  Regs,  are 
not  entitled  to  submarine  pay. 
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“FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of  the  Navy? 


Melvin  J.  Hollifield,  S2c,  Ashville,  N. 
C.:  “I  expect  to  get  a lot  of  experi- 
ences I wouldn’t 
have  got  by  stay- 
ing in  one  small 
town.  I’ve  trav- 
e 1 e d a little 
around  the  coun- 
try, but  I’ve  never 
lived  anywhere 
but  home.  The 
Navy  has  changed 
that  situation. 
Then  I might  get 
some  practical  ex- 
perience. I want 
to  be  a machinist  when  I get  out  of 
the  Navy  and  I think  there’s  a 
chance  I may  pick  up  some  mechan- 
ical knowledge  in  the  Navy.” 

Alvin  R.  Funke,  S2c,  Arlington,  Va.: 
“I  don’t  figure  I’ll  get  anything  out  of 
the  Navy.  I can’t 
go  to  service 
school  because  I’m 
in  the  Reserves. 

And  I’ll  probably 
have  the  same 
duty  I have  now 
until  I get  out. 

The  only  thing  I 
can  say  on  the 
other  side  is  that 
I’ve  met  a lot  of 
interesting  people 
I probably 
wouldn’t  have  gotten  to  meet  if  I 
hadn’t  come  into  the  Navy.” 

Charles  Fletcher,  S2c,  Arlington, 
Va.:  “I  figure  I’ll  get  a lot  out 
of  the  Navy. 
First,  I guess 
there  will  be  all 
sorts  of  experi- 
ences I couldn’t 
get  anywhere 
else.  And  then 
I’m  pretty  sure  to 
do  some  traveling 
around  the  world. 
And  I might  even 
get  a trade  out  of 
the  Navy  sooner 
or  later  that  will 
help  me  in  later  life.” 

Frank  Fletcher,  Jr.,  S2c,  Fremont, 
Va.:  “Well,  I got  four  years  to  go 
and  so  I should 
have  plenty  of 
time  to  learn 
things.  I’ll  be  do- 
ing plenty  of  trav- 
eling seeing  lots 
of  places  I used 
to  read  about  and 
I’ll  be  meeting  all 
kinds  of  people.  I 
figure  I’ll  learn  to 
get  along  better 
with  people  before 
I get  out  of  the 
Navy.  Then  I might  pick  up  some 
sort  of  trade.” 


Louie  E.  Gowan,  S2c,  Columbus, 
Ga. : “What  do  I expect  to  get  out 
of  the  Navy?  I’ll 
tell  you  what. 
Just  three  more 
years  and  two 
months,  and 
that’s  all!  I don’t 
figure  to  learn  a 
thing  I couldn’t 
learn  outside.  The 
whole  business  is 
a pretty  doubtful 
proposition.  The 
only  thing  I do 
know  is  that,  no 
matter  what  happens,  I’ll  take  things 
as  they  come.” 

Jack  Giesler,  S2c,  Clintwood,  Va.: 
“I  haven’t  been  in  long  enough  to  get 
much  out  of  the 
Navy  yet.  But  I 
do  hope  to  get 
some  sea  duty  be- 
cause that’s  the 
reason  I came  in. 

Travel  will  do  me 
lots  of  good,  par- 
t i c u 1 a r 1 y now 
whensomuch 
is  happening 
throughout  the 
world.  So  far  as 
anything  else  is 
concerned,  I can  give  you  a better 
answer  some  time  later.” 

Mannit\g  P.  Miller,  S2c,  Chester- 
field, 111.:  “The  Navy  to  me  is  a 
means  by  which  I 
may  further  my 
education  and 
prepare  for  the 
future.  I hope  to 
visit  foreign 
countries  and  at- 
tain a general 
knowledge  that 
only  travel  can 
afford  me.  The 
Navy  means 
learning  to  ‘give 
and  take,’  learn- 
ing to  meet  people  and  live  amiably 
with  them.  That’s  what  I expect 
to  get  from  the  Navy  but  only  in 
proportion  to  what  I put  into  it.” 

Richard  Yow,  S2c,  Garfield,  N.  J. : 
“I  expect  to  get  an  education 
out  of  the  Navy, 
an  education 
based  on  travel 
as  well  as  trade 
skill.  I’m  particu- 
1 a r 1 y interested 
in  the  contact 
with  foreign  na- 
tionalities which 
the  Navy  makes 
possible.  It  means 
a lot  in  this  world 
if  you  can  speak 
the  other  man’s 
language.  I’m  not  going  to  pass  up 
any  chances  for  learning.” 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Halfway  point  in  demobilization  was 
reached  with  the  discharge  of  Eugene  L.  Smith,  FC2c, 
at  the  Shoemaker,  Calif.,  separation  center.  Smith,  1,500,- 
000th  man  discharged  since  V-J  day,  is  shown  making  his 
adieux. 


• AT  LEFT:  Enjoying  liberty  in  Shanghai,  a group  of  men 
off  the  cruisers  Denver  and  Cleveland  hitched  a ride  in 
an  ox-drawn  cart  for  a jaunt  through  the  old  Chinese  port 
city. 

® INSIDE  BACK  COVER:  A modern  note  is  injected  into 
a familiar  old  scene  as  a Coast  Guard  helicopter  hovers 
over  a lighthouse  on  the  northeast  coast. 


CREDITS:  Front  cover  and  at  left,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photo- 

graphs; inside  back  cover,  official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photo- 
graph. On  pp.  40-41:  left,  photograph  from  Press  Association, 
Inc.;  upper  right,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph;  lower  right, 
official  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photograph. 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

USS  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  one  of  three  Midway  class  carriers  which  are  the  pride  of  the  U.  S.  postwar  fleet. 


Even  in  This  Fantastic  Age  of  Nuclear  Warfare 
Sea  Power  Remains  Nation’s  First  Line  of  Defense 


For  Security  Must  Reckon  with  Present  Realities 


I N THIS  AGE  of  atomic  bombs  and 
1 other  revolutionary  weapons,  the 
Navy  is  still  the  nation’s  first  line  of 
defense. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  and  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  made  this  point  before  the 
Senate  Naval  Aifairs  Committee  last 
month  in  a frank  appraisal  of  the 
Navy’s  future  role.  Squarely  facing 
the  issue  by  bringing  up  the  sub- 
ject themselves,  they  made  two  major 
points : 

• Far-flung  naval  forces  and  bases 
offer  the  best  defense  against  an 
atomic  warfare  assault  on  the  United 
States. 

• Until  the  day  wars  are  waged 
without  transportation  of  men  or  ma- 
terials, or  when  such  transportation 
can  be  accomplished  solely  by  air — 
and  neither  of  these  events  lies  within 
the  realm  of  “reasonable  expecta- 
tions”— the  Navy  will  be  needed. 

In  the  meantime,  for  a “transition 
period”  covering  “the  next  few  years” 
— years  in  which  a reasonable  pros- 
pect of  enduring  peace  will  be  a goal 
rather  than  an  accomplished  fact — it 
would  be  an  unwise  gamble  to  main- 
tain anything  less  than  the  500,000- 
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man  Navy  envisaged  in  the  Navy’s 
postwar  program,  the  Senators  were 
told. 

In  the  process  of  informing  the 
committee  of  what  the  best  profes- 
sional opinion  considers  to  be  the 
minimum  naval  force  requirements  in 
the  light  of  immediately  - existing 
world  conditions,  the  Secretary,  the 
CNO,  and  four  other  high-ranking- 
representatives  of  the  Navy’s  top 
command  presented  a detailed  picture 
of  the  proposed  postwar  Navy. 

Major  subjects  discussed  included: 

Bases — the  Navy  plans  to  main- 
tain 53  advanced  bases — 33  in  the 
Pacific  and  20  in  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  essentials  are  the  main 
naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor,  a major 
operating  base  in  the  Guam-Saipan 
area,  secondary  bases  in  the  Ryukyus 
and  the  Philippines,  and  the  use  of 
Manus  when  required.  Vice  Admiral 
Forrest  P.  Sherman,  DCNO  (Opera- 
tions) told  the  committee.  Plans  cover 
bases  at  Samoa,  Midway,  and  at 
Adak,  Kodiak,  Dutch  Harbor  and  Attu 
in  the  Aleutians,  with  a submarine 
base  at  Balboa,  at  the  Pacific  end  of 
the  Panama  canal. 

In  the  Atlantic-Caribbean  areas,  the 


main  operating  base  would  be  at 
Roosevelt  Roads  in  the  Puerto  Rico 
area,  with  secondary  operating  bases 
at  Guantanamo,  Trinidid,  San  Juan, 
Coco  Solo,  Bermuda,  and  Argentia  in 
Newfoundland,  and  a submarine  base 
at  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands.  A 
minimum  number  of  the  bases  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  will  be  fully  oper- 
ational, some  in  a reduced  operational 
status,  some  in  a maintenance  cate- 1 
gory,  and  others  in  a caretaker  status,  j 
Air  bases  and  air  strips  will  be  main- 
tained at  strategic  points. 

Ships — The  Navy  plans  to  main- 
tain 70  to  80  percent  of  the  wartime  \ 
complements  aboard  the  319  major  j 
combatant  ships  allocated  to  the  post- 1 
war  Active  Fleet.  (See  p.  6.)  The  73 
major  combatant  ships  of  the  Ready 
Reserve  will  have  20  to  30  percent  of 
their  normal  wartime  complements, 
and  any  one  ship  of  this  fleet  could 
join  the  Active  Fleet  one  to  three 
months  after  receipt  of  personnel. 
The  Inactive  Fleet  of  651  ships  would 
require  about  nine  months  for  total 
reactivation,  but  any  one  ship  could 
be  put  in  the  Active  Reserve  Fleets 
in  about  three  months. 

We  entered  the  war  with  seven  air- 
craft carriers.  The  postwar  Navy  will 
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have  13  active,  five  in  reserve  and 
19  inactive.  At  the  start  of  the  war, 
we  had  one  escort  carrier — a proto- 
type. Eighty  were  used  during  the 
war,  and  the  postwar  plan  is  to  have 
13  active  and  66  inactive.  The  battle- 
ship force  grew  from  17  to  24  during 
the  war,  and  postwar  there  will  be 
four  active,  six  in  reserve,  and  eight 
inactive.  Cruisers  went  from  37  to 
93;  28  will  be  active,  18  in  reserve 
and  36  inactive.  Destroyers  went 
from  172  to  445;  135  will  be  active, 
40  in  reserve,  and  191  inactive.  De- 
stroyer escorts  went  from  none  to 
363;  36  will  be  active,  four  in  reserve, 
258  inactive. 

Submarines— The  United  States 
entered  the  war  with  112  submarines, 
built  up  to  259,  plans  to  have  90  ac- 
tive, and  109  inactive  in  the  postwar 
Fleet.  Admiral  Nimitz,  discussing  the 
significance  of  developments  in  atomic 
warfare,  declared  at  one  point  the 
submarine  “may  become  the  most  suc- 
cessful vehicle  for  carrying  atomic 
weapons  to  within  short  distances  of 
coastal  targets  and  for  ensuring  accu- 
racy in  the  use  of  guided  missiles.” 

“The  submarine,”  Admiral  Nimitz 
said,  “may  be  expected  to  have  con- 
tinued and  increased  employment  in 
the  future.  At  sea  it  is  relatively  im- 
mune to  atomic  bombing  and  also  to 
radar  detection.” 

Aviation — Vice  Admiral  A.  W. 
Radford,  DCNO  (Air),  told  the  com- 
mittee carrier  aircraft  would  total 
2,180  planes,  with  114  others  allo- 
cated to  cruisers  and  battleships. 
Fleet  air  wings  will  have  471  planes, 
297  of  them  patrol  land  planes  and 
174  seaplanes  and  amphibians.  Ma- 
rine aviation  will  include  240  escort 
carrier  aircraft  and  726  support  air- 
craft. 

Plans  also  call  for  181  target  air- 


craft, 117  transports,  one  squadron  of 
eight  blimps  with  four  in  reserve, 
1,350  primary  and  intermediate  train- 
ers, 1,200  type  and  operational  train- 
ers, 400  special  technical  trainers  and 
utility  aircraft,  450  experimental  air- 
craft, 450  for  air  base  utility,  admin- 
istration and  service  training,  126  for 
Marine  utility  purposes,  and  4,002 
planes  in  reserve. 

Marine  Corps  _ln  the  Pacific,  the 
Active  Fleet  will  provide  lift  for  a 
reinforced  Marine  division  plus  a 
brigade;  in  the  Atlantic,  for  one  re- 
inforced division.  The  inactive  ships 
will  include  amphibious  lift  for  three 
and  one-half  reinforced  Marine  divi- 
sions. 

Brig.  Gen.  Merritt  A.  Edson,  senior 
Mar  Corps  officer  on  the  CNO  staff, 
said  the  postwar  Fleet  Marine  Force 
would  require  a total  of  62,054  officers 
and  men,  with  14,414  others  assigned 
to  security  forces,  2,826  to  Marine  de- 
tachments afloat,  7,917  in  training  at 
schools  or  recruit  depots,  and  21,989 
to  other  supporting  establishments  or 
listed  as  non-available  while  on  fur- 
lough, hospitalized,  or  in  transit  be- 
tween duty  assignments. 

“Inclusion  of  elements  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force  in  the  United  States’ 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations’ 
Security  Forces  may  be  a most  im- 
portant mission  of  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  future,”  Gen.  Edson  said. 

Personnel — Vice  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld,  DCNO  (Personnel),  said  the 
Navy  planned  to  have  500,000  enlisted 
men  and  58,000  officers.  Of  the  latter 
group,  40,000  will  be  line  officers, 

12.000  officers  of  the  staff  corps,  and 

6.000  warrant  officers.  The  number  of 
enlisted  men  serving  in  unexpired  en- 
listments in  the  regular  Navy  at  the 
time  Admiral  Denfeld  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  totaled  390,000, 
and  25,000  Reserve  officers  had  ap- 
nlied  for  transfer  to  the  regulars. 

Admiral  Sherman,  pointing  out  that 
the  postwar  Navy  would  have  fewer 
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VICE  ADMIRAL  Forrest  P.  Sherman 
points  to  proposed  bases  while  testi- 
fying before  Senate  Committee. 

ships  but  more  men  than  the  prewar 
Navy,  declared  the  1941  Navy  was 
undermanned;  further,  that  the  post- 
war Navy  will  have  amphibious  forces 
which  the  prewar  Navy  did  not  have, 
as  well  as  supply  ships  and  auxiliaries 
to  support  our  naval  forces  at  great 
distances,  plus  an  adequate  system  of 
bases. 

Admiral  Nimitz  said  the  fleets  of 
Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Italy 
total  794  fighting  ships — considerably 
less  than  the  total  available  to  the 
United  States  Navy  alone — but  added 
that  the  Okinawa  campaign  had 
proved  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
overwhelming  sea  forces. 

“The  Okinawa  campaign,”  he  said, 
“illustrates  the  degree  to  which  naval 
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MORE  PERSONNEL  than  in  the  prewar  Navy  has  been  asked  by  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  in  postwar  establishment. 
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Active  Fleet  and  Far-Flung  Bases  Offer 
Best  Defense  Against  Atomic  Bomb  Attack 


forces  are  required  in  amphibious 
operations  against  which  there  is  no 
effective  naval  opposition,  and  during 
which  the  command  of  the  sea  is  not 
contested  by  opposing  naval  forces.  At 
Okinawa  we  employed  the  greatest 
naval  forces  ever  assembled  for  a 
single  operation.  Off  Okinawa  our 
naval  forces  sustained  and  withstood 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  damage. 

“Yet  the  Japanese  opposition  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  ground  and 
air  action.  The  lesson  of  Okinawa  is 
most  significant  in  connection  with 
our  naval  requirements  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish have  the  only  fleet  strong  enough 
to  contest  seriously  our  command  of 
the  sea  areas  vital  to  us.” 

Certain  requirements  for  naval 
forces  will  continue  whether  or  not 
potential  enemy  nations  retain  battle 
fleets  with  which  to  contest  command 
of  the  sea,  Admiral  Nimitz  said. 
They  are: 

• Amphibious  forces  with  which  to 
transport  troops  to  overseas  positions 
and  land  them  against  opposition. 

• Carrier  air  forces  which  ai’e  the 
only  means  of  providing  a highly  ef- 
fective mobile  tactical  air  force  at  sea 
or  in  coastal  areas  distant  from  our 
own  prepared  air  bases — and  which 
can  serve  as  a striking  force  for  the 
destruction  of  specific  targets. 

• Surface  fighting  ships  to  support 
the  amphibious  forces  and  carrier 
forces  and  to  furnish  gunfire  support 
for  amphibious  landings. 


• Submarine  forces  of  great  power 
and  a high  degree  of  technological 
development. 

• Anti-submarine  and  naval  recon- 
naissance forces,  surface  and  air, 
capable  of  effectively  covering  the  ap- 
proaches to  our  coasts  and  essential 
supply  lines  at  sea  and  of  covering 
and  supporting  our  ships. 

• Supply  ships  and  auxiliaries  for 
the  logistic  support  of  all  forces  over- 
seas, including  the  land  armies  and 
land  air  forces. 

“Ships  are,  of  course,  vulnerable  to 
attack  with  atomic  explosives,”  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  said.  “So  also  are  shore 
air  bases,  military  and  naval  bases, 
ground  armies,  cities,  and  industrial 
establishments. 

“Ships  are  difficult  and  unprofitable 
targets  for  atomic  bombing  because  of 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  dis- 
persed in  naval  tactical  dispositions, 
and  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
mobile  in  both  the  strategic  and  tac- 
tical sense.  Their  ability  to  disperse 
makes  them  wasteful  targets  for 
atomic  bombs.  Their  ability  to  move 
makes  them  almost  impossible  targets 
for  super  rockets. 

“The  ability  of  our  carrier  task 
forces  to  prevent  penetration  by  hos- 
tile aircraft  may  make  atomic  bomb- 
ing very  difficult  ...  A nation  which 
suddenly  attacked  another  with  atomic 
weapons  would  find  it  imperative  to 
follow  up  its  initial  blow  with  rapid 
invasion  and  occupation,  at  the  very 
least  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 


retaliation  in  kind.  To  prevent  re- 
taliation, the  invasion  would  have  to 
be  swift  and  powerful.  Such  an  oper- 
ation  will  not  be  possible  against  us 
if  we  have  adequate  armed  forces  in 
a state  of  readiness. 

“It  is  possible  a nation  may  again 
admit  defeat  and  agree  to  occupation 
prior  to  actual  invasion  of  its  home- 
land, as  Japan  has  done,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  will  always  do 
so.  Japan  was  completely  defeated 
strategically  by  naval  and  air  action 
before  the  atomic  bombs  were  used 
against  her. 

“Future  warfare,”  Admiral  Nimitz 
continued,  “may  for  us  resolve  itself 
largely  into  a struggle  for  the  pos-i 
session  of  air  bases  — bases  from 
which  an  enemy  might  bomb  us  effec-| 
tively  and  from  which  we  might 
effectively  bomb  an  enemy.  The  fun- 
damental purpose  of  naval  operations! 
will  continue  to  be  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies  at  the  greatest  possible  dis-i 
tance  from  our  own  shores.” 

Although  as  a military  professional 
Admiral  Nimitz  devoted  much  of  his> 
testimony  to  plans  for  meeting  the1 

ALL  HANDS 
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POSTWAR  PLANS  were  laid  before  Senate  committee  by  SecNav  James 
Forrestal,  left,  and  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  shown  with  Sen.  David  I.  Walsh. 
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e urged  as  offering  the  best  defense  against  any  possible  future  atomic  warfare  assault  on  the  United  States. 


contingencies  of  a possible  future  war, 
he  by  no  means  assumed  the  attitude 
that  such  a war  was  inevitable. 

“During  these  years  of  transition,” 
he  said,  “it  is  my  confident  hope  that 
world  conditions  will  improve  and  be- 
come stabilized;  that  the  likelihood  of 
wars  will  decrease;  that  through  ef- 
fective international  organization  and 
through  alleviation  of  the  conditions 
which  breed  wars,  our  military  re- 
quirements may  decrease.” 

Secretary  Forrestal  also  envisioned 
the  day  either  new  weapons  or  favor- 
able developments  in  the  effectiveness 
of  international  organizations  might 
result  in  a smaller  Navy,  but  to  take 
such  a step  now  would  be  dangerous, 
he  asserted. 

“We  realize  that  we  make  our  pres- 
entation of  present  military  require- 
ments at  a difficult  time,  both  for  you 
and  ourselves,”  Mr.  Forrestal  told  the 
' committee.  “The  minds  of  our  people 
are  filled  with  speculations,  some  quite 
fantastic,  on  the  new  character  of 
war,  and  also  with  hope,  which  every- 
one shares,  that  war  itself  will  not 
again  sweep  the  world.” 

1 “The  assertion  is  made  by  some 
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that  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  creation  of  the 
atomic  bomb  is  of  such  terrifying  sig- 
nificance that  the  only  way  for  civili- 
zation to  save  itself  is  to  pass  a law 
which  outlaws  the  use  of  this  weapon. 
But  right  here  it  is  well  to  ask:  Who 
passes  the  law  and  who  will  enforce 
it?  The  answer,  of  course,  in  both 
cases,  is  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. I subscribe  to  the  answer  and 
to  the  hopes  which  it  embraces,  but 
the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes  must  re- 
main in  the  realm  of  uncertainty  until 
the  objectives  of  the  UNO  begin  to 
be  realized  in  the  hard  and  pragmatic 
test  of  action. 

“Coupled  with  these  speculations,” 
Mr.  Forrestal  continued,  “is  the  asser- 
tion that  some  of  the  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  physics  make  all 
naval  power  obsolescent.  Some  more 
extreme  speculations  go  to  the  extent 
of  asserting  that  none  of  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  war  can  stand  up 
against  atomic  weapons. 

“Our  national  security  however  can- 
not accept  these  speculations. 

“We  must  deal  with  the  present 
realities  as  they  exist,  discarding  what 


we  have  only  when  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  no  longer  effective.” 

Mr.  Forrestal  stressed  that  the 
Navy  is  well  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions arising  from  use  of  atomic  power 
and  guided  missiles,  and  pointed  out 
that  experiments  testing  the  effective- 
ness of  atomic  bomb  attacks  on  a fleet 
will  begin  this  spring  at  Bikini  Atoll 
in  the  Pacific  (see  p.  8). 

These  experiments,  the  Secretary 
pledged,  “will  be  conducted,  not  with 
a view  to  finding  support  for  antici- 
pated conclusions  either  for  or  against 
the  thesis  that  navies  are  now  obso- 
lete, but  rather  to  learn,  as  scien- 
tifically and  objectively  as  possible  and 
by  close  observation,  the  effects  of 
atomic  bombs  on  ships  at  sea.” 

In  the  meantime,  he  added,  the 
Navy  must  be  maintained  on  a pattern 
“cut  to  the  conditions  of  the  world  as 
we  see  them  now.” 

“If  future  wars  are  to  be  avoided, 
the  means  of  waging  successful  war 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
hate  war  ...  I cannot  help  but  feel 
that  if  this  country,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  goes  back  to  bed, 
we  don’t  deserve  to  survive.” 
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NAVY'S  POSTWAR  FLEETS 


THE  TWO  ACTIVE  fleets  of  the  postwar  Navy  will  con- 
sist of  319  major  combatant  ships,  with  176  of  them 
assigned  to  the  Pacific  and  143  to  the  Atlantic,  according 
to  present  tentative  plans  outlined  in  SecNav's  annual 
report  to  the  President  (see  page  28).  In  addition  to  the 
aircraft  carriers,  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  destroyer 
escorts  and  submarines  thus  assigned,  134  auxiliary  vessels 
will  support  the  Active  fleets. 

The  Ready  Reserve  fleets,  assigned  to  training,  will  be 
composed  of  73  major  combatant  ships,  of  which  31  will 
be  in  the  Pacific  and  42  in  the  Atlantic.  Six  auxiliaries — 


mine  layers  and  mi 

ne  sweepers — also 

were  assigned  to  the 

Following  are  • 

Ready  Reserve  in  the  Atlantic. 

vessels  earmarked 

U.  S.  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Barton 

William  C.  Lawe 

Walke 

Lloyd  Thomas 

Active 

Laffey 

Keppler 

Carriers  (9) 

O’Brien 

Lowry 

Damato 
Forrest  Royal 

Princeton 

Oriskany 

Allen  M.  Sumner 

Floyd  B.  Parks 

Coral  Sea 

Tarawa 

Moale 

John  R.  Craig 

Antietam 

Valley  Forge 

Ingraham 

Orleck 

Kearsarge 

Hancock 

Mansfield 

Brinkley  Bass 

Boxer 

DeHaven 

Stickell 

Escort  Carriers  (9) 

Lyman  K.  Swenson 
Collett 

Fred  T.  Berry 
Norris 

Rendova 

Point  Cruz 

Maddox 

McCaffery 

Vella  Gulf 

Siboney 

Blue 

Harwood 

Bairoko 

Cape  Gloucester 

Brush 

Agerholm 

Badoeng  Strait 

Puget  Sound 

Taussig 

Shelton 

Saidor 

Samuel  N.  Moore 

James  E.  Kyes 

Battleships  (2) 

Compton 

Hollister 

low  a 

New  Jersey 

Gainard 

Eversole 

Soley 

William  M.  Wood 

Cruisers  (20) 

Harlan  R.  Dickson 

Wiltsie 

Columbus 

Spokane 

Hugh  Purvis 

Theodore  E.  Chandler 

St  Paul 

Oakland 

Ozbourn 

Bausell 

Bremerton 

Pasadena 

Hamner 

Fall  River 
Helena 

Springfield 

Astoria 

Destroyer  Escorts  (16) 

Toledo 

Wilkes  Barre 

Spangler 

William  C.  Cole 

Los  Angeles 

Topeka 

George 

Paul  G.  Baker 

Chicago 

Duluth 

Raby 

Damon  M.  Cummings 

Juneau 

Atlanta 

Marsh 

Vammen 

Tucson 

Dayton 

Currier 

Gillette 

Destroyers  (81 ) 

Osmus 

Gendreau 

Henry  R.  Kenyon 
Gunason 

Everett  F.  Larson 

Bordelon 

Fieberling 

Major 

Goodrich 

Hanson 

Frank  Knox 
Southerland 

Submarines  (39) 

Herbert  J.  Thomas 

Chevalier 

Cabezon 

Bumper 

Vesole 

Higbee 

Chub 

Carp 

Leary 

Benner 

Brill 

Capitaine 

Dyess 

Dennis  J.  Buckley 

Bugara 

Carbonero 

Myles  C.  Fox 

Robert  K.  Huntington 

Cusk 

Boarfish 

Hawkins 

Hyman 

Diodon 

Redfish 

Turner 

Purdy 

Caiman 

Bonquil 

Charles  P.  Cecil 

Beatty 

Becuna 

Scabbardfish 

Furse 

Bristol 

Bergall 

Segundo 

Newman  K.  Perry 

Rowan 

Besugo 

Sea  Cat 

Duncan 

Gurke 

Blackfin 

Sea  Devil 

Henry  W.  Tucker 

McKean 

Plaice 

Sea  Dog 

Rogers 

Henderson 

Pomfret 

Sea  Fox 

Perkins 

Richard  B.  Anderson 

Sterlet 

Trumpetfish 

The  Laid-up  Reserve,  composed  of  ships  which,  figura- 
tively speaking,  will  be  put  away  in  mothballs,  will  total 
651  major  combatant  types.  This  will  include  18  aircraft 
carriers,  62  escort  carriers,  7 battleships,  31  cruisers,  178 
destroyers,  254  destroyer  escorts  and  101  submarines 
which  will  be  tied  up  with  only  caretakers  aboard.  Ready 
Reserve  ships,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  kept  in  condition 
for  putting  to  sea  on  short  notice,  with  about  30  percent 
of  the  required  crew  on  hand  at  all  times,  and  will  alter- 
nate on  occasion  with  ships  in  the  Active  fleets. 

the  tentative  assignments  of  individual 


(To  be  nominated) 

Catfish 

Entemedor 

Chivo 

Chopper 


Queenfish 
Razorback 
Charr 
Blenny 
Blower 
Blueback 

Amphibious  Force  Flagships  (8) 

Appalachian  Wasatch 

Blue  Ridge  Eldorado 

Mount  McKinley  Estes 

Mount  Olympus  Teton 

AMC  (Underwater  Locator ) (3) 

AMC(U)  7 AMC(U)  9 

AMC(U)  8 

High  Speed  Transports  (6) 

Gantner  Wantuck 

Diachenko  Gosselin 

Horace  A.  Bass  Begor 

Landing  Ships , Dock  (3) 

Casa  Grande  Cabildo 

Rushmore 

Mine  Layer  (1 ) 

Terror 

Light  Mine  Layers  (4) 

Adams  Henry  A.  Wiley 

Tolman  Robert  H.  Smith 

High  Speed  Mine  Sweepers  (12) 

Mervine  Doran 

Quick  Earle 

Davison  Carmick 

Thompson  Doyle 

Cowie  Endicott 

Knight  McCook 

Attack  Transports  (16) 

Geo.  Clymer  Bollinger 

Rockbridge  Cavalier 

Rockingham  Bottineau 

Rockwall  Bronx 

Saint  Croix  Bexar 

Bayfield  Henrico 

San  Saba  Dane 

Sevier  Glynn 


READY 

RESERVE 


Attack  Cargo  Ships  (9) 

Rolette 

Seminole 

Washburn 

Oglethorpe 

Skagit 

Ottawa 

Union 

Prentiss 

Rankin 

Mine  Sweepers  (12) 

Gladiator 

Defense 

Spear 

Devastator 

Vigilance 

Ardent 

Champion 

Impeccable 

Chief 

Triumph 

Competent 

Waxwing 

Active  Fleet  ships  of  the  Pacific  are  cur- 

rently  assigned  to  the 

5th  and  7th  Opera- 

tional  Fleets,  engaged 

in  enforcing  surrender 

terms  and  occupational  duties. 

Ready  Reserve  (Pacific) 

Carriers  (2) 

Lake  Champlain 

Shangri-La 

Battleships  (3) 

Indiana 

Alabama 

Massachusetts 

Cruisers  (8) 

Vicksburg 

Baltimore 

Miami 

Boston 

Oklahoma  City 

Canberra 

Amsterdam 

Quincy 

Destroyers  (18) 

Harry  E.  Hubbard 

Lofberg 

Alfred  A.  Cunningham 

John  W.  Thomason 

John  R.  Pierce 

Buck 

Frank  E.  Evans 

(10  2,100-ton  DD’s 

John  A.  Bole 

to  be  nominated) 

U.  S.  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

Active 

Carriers  (A) 

F.  D.  Roosevelt 

Leyte 

Midway 

Philippine  Sea 

Escort  Carriers  (A) 

Palau 

Salerno  Bay 

Mindoro 

Sicily 

Battleships  (2) 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Cruisers  (8) 

Providence 

Houston 

Little  Rock 

Portsmouth 

Fargo 

Huntington 

Worcester 

Roanoke 

Destroyers  (5 A) 

Putman 

Strong 

Willard  Keith 

James  C.  Owens 

Zellars 

Massey 

Douglas  H.  Fox 

Stormes 

Gearing 

Eugene  A.  Greene 

Gyatt 

Kenneth  D.  Bailey 

William  R.  Rush 

Vogelgesang 

Steinaker 

Harold  J.  Ellison 

1 CVL 

6 BBs 

18  CA-CLs 

40  DDs 

Charles  R.  Ware 
Sarsfield 

G.  K.  McKenzie 
Ernest  G.  Small 

Mine  Sweepers  (12) 

Power 

Glennon 

Seer 

Pursuit 

Cone 

Stribling 

Sprig 

Revenge 

O’Hare 

Meredith 

Tanager 

Token 

Corry 

New 

Tercel 

Requisite 

Holder 

Rich 

Towhee 

Sage 

Johnston 

Noa 

Wheatear 

Tumult 

Fiske 

Perry 

Warrington 
Robert  L.  Wilson 

Submarines  (51) 

Brownson 

Arnold  J.  Isbell 

Grouper 

Argonaut 

Fechteler 

Haynsworth 

Finback 

Flyingfish 

English 

Robert  H.  McCard 

Atule 

Raton 

Samuel  Roberts 

John  W.  Weeks 

Piper 

Spikefish 

Charles  S.  Sperry 

Hank 

Threadfin 

Dogfish 

Ault 

Wallace  L.  Lind 

Torsk 

Greenfish 

Waldron 

Borie 

Quillback 

Hoffbeak 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 

Rupertus 

Sarda 

Corsair 

Leonard  F.  Mason 

Charles  H.  Roan 

Remora 

Sirago 

Clamagore 

Pomodon 

Destroyer  Escorts  (20) 

Cobbler 

Spinax 

William  T.  Powell 

Spangenberg 

Cochino 

Amberjack 

Alexander  J.  Luke 

Robert  1.  Paine 

Corporal 

Tusk 

Reuben  James 

Fogg 

Cubera 

Sea  Owl 

Otter 

Borum 

Medregal 

Sea  Poacher 

Maloy 

Foss 

Requin 

Sea  Robin 

Scroggins 

Jack  W.  Wilke 

Irex 

Sennet 

Durik 

Coolbaugh 

Sea  Leopard 

Runner 

Darby 

J.  Douglas  Blackwood 

Odax 

Conger 

Harmon 

Greenwood 

Balao 

Diablo 

Loeser 

Jenks 

Billfish 

Cutlass 

Bowfin 

16  SS  to  be  nomi- 

High  Speed  Transports  (6) 

Cabrilla 

noted) 

4 DEs 


Burdo 

Weiss 


Kleinsmith 

Carpellotti 


Ready  Reserve  (Atlantic) 


Amphibious  Force  Flagships  (6) 


Catoctin 

Pocono 

Biscayne 


Auburn 

Adirondack 

Taconic 


Attack  Cargo  Ships  (6) 


Montague 

Mathews 

Winston 


Vermillion 

Merrick 

Marquette 


Attack  Transports  (13) 


Cambria 

Okanogan 

New  Kent 

Noble 

Okaloosa 

Chilton 

Oneida 


Pickaway 

Pitt 

Fremont 

Randall 

Rawlins 

Renville 


Landing  Ships,  Dock  (2) 

Catamount  Colonial 

Auxiliary  Mine  Layer  (1 ) 

Monadnock 

AMC  ( Underwater  Locator)  (2) 

AMC(U)  10  AMC(U)  1 1 


Light  Mine  Layers  (A) 

Shannon  Thomas  F.  Fraser 

Harry  F.  Bauer  Shea 


High  Speed  Mine  Sweepers  (8) 


Ellyson 

Rodman 

Macomb 

Hobson 


Hamblelon 

Jeffers 

Fitch 

Gherardi 


Carriers  (3) 

Franklin 

Saipan 

Battleships  (3) 

Randolph 

Washington 
North  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Cruisers  (10) 

Oregon  City 

Albany 

Rochester 

Macon 

Des  Moines 

Montpelier 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Denver 

Manchester 

Destroyers  (22) 

Timmerman 

Henley 

Wilteck 

Richard  E.  Kraus 

Clarence  K.  Brownson 

Cotten 

Dortch 

Gatling 

Healy 

Cogswell 

Caperton 

Ingersoll 

Knapp 

Rowe 

Smalley 

Stoddard 

Watts 

Wren 

Bearss 

John  Hood 

Jarvis 

Porter 

Destroyer  Escorts 

(4) 

Francis  M.  Robinson 

Solar 

Muir 

Sutton 

Light  Mine  Layers  (2) 

Gwin 

Lindsay 

Mine  Sweepers  (A) 

Peregrine 

Pigeon 

Crag 

Cruise 

CROSSROADS 


In  the  lagoon  of  a remote  Pacific 
atoll,  sea  power  faces  its  greatest 
test  ...  In  Operation  Cross- 
roads one  hundred  veteran  ships 
will  try  the  effect  of  man’s  most 
terrible  weapon,  a test  to  decide 
future  of  naval  tactics  and  design 
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ATOMIC  BOMB  TESTS 


BIG  BOOM 
AT  BIKINI 

Experiment  Will  Determine  Future 
Of  the  Navy’s  Weapons  and  Tactics 

OUT  IN  NEW  MEXICO  the  specially  selected  crew 
of  a Superfortress  as  well  as  those  of  four  “stand-in” 
B-29s  daily,  rehearse  for  the  all-important  role  in  “Cross- 
roads,” a joint  Army-Navy  Atomic  Age  melodrama  in 
three  acts  which  seems  destined  to  be  “the  greatest  show 
on  earth.” 

Elsew’here  in  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific  a star- 
studded  (literally)  production  staff  of  20,000  methodi- 
cally assembles  the  supporting  cast  and  the  “props,”  and 
sets  the  vast  stage  for  Act  1 of  the  atomic  bomb  which 
will  take  place  15  May  at  the  isolated  Bikini  Atoll 
“theater”  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

By  comparison,  the  magnitude  of  the  production  makes 
all  Hollywood  efforts — and  the  superlatives  used  to  de- 
scribe them — inadequate.  Only  the  incalculable  over-all 
importance  of  the  test  itself  overshadows  the  gigantic 
task  of  setting  the  stage,  directing  the  production — the  un- 
enviable job  that  has  fallen  to  Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Special 
Weapons  and  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance. 
Of  Admiral  Blandy  as  commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  1 
(the  designation  given  Army,  Navy  and  civilian  units 
assigned  to  the  tests)  it  has  been  said:  “He  is  not  only 
the  man  of  the  year,  but  also  the  man  of  the  hour.  His 
is  the  awful  responsibility  of  awful  power.” 

To  help  carry  the  “awful  responsibility”  of  the  atomic 
bomb  test,  some  of  the  most  responsible  and  intelligent 
technicians  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  civilian  life  have  been 
selected  for  Admiral  Blandy’s  “production  staff.” 

There’s  Maj.  Gen.  W.  E.  Kepner,  the  deputy  for  avia- 
tion and  former  commander  of  the  12th  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand in  the  European  Theater.  Rear  Admiral  W.  S. 
Parsons,  former  associate  director  of  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict atom  bomb  project,  will  be  Admiral  Blandy’s  deputy 
fpr  technical  direction.  Named  ground  forces  adviser  for 
Task  Force  1 is  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  McAuliffe,  famed  com- 
mander of  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Technical  director 
for  the  task  force  is  Dr.  R.  A.  Saw'yer  of  the  Manhattan 
District  project. 

Then  there’s  Capt.  J.  A.  Snackenberg,  the  task  force 
chief  of  staff,  who  was  Navy  representative  on  the  War 
Department  Munitions  Assignment  Board,  and  Capt.  Rob- 
ert Brodie,  Jr.,  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  personnel, 
who  commanded  units  in  our  North  African,  Mediter- 
ranean and  Okinawa  operations.  Assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  intelligence  is  Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Betts,  former  intelli- 
gence officer  on  Gen.  Eisenhower’s  staff.  Capt.  C.  H.  Ly- 
man III,  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  operations,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  war  served  as  gunnery  observer  on 
Admiral  Nimitz’  Pacific  Fleet  staff.  Brig.  Gen.  D.  H. 
Blakelock,  former  executive  assistant  for  the  chief  of 
staff  for  logistics  on  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Staff  in  the 
Pacific,  will  be  Admiral  Blandy’s  chief  of  staff  for 
logistics. 

But  even  with  this  array  of  competence,  the  decisions 
still  are  difficult  as  new  plans  are  drawn  up,  revised,  dis- 
carded, finally  adopted.  For  instance: 

Once  it  was  determined  to  stage  the  test,  the  cast  had 
to  be  selected.  For  the  stellar  role  it  was  decided  to  use 
an  atomic  bomb  of  approximately  the  same  potential  as 
that  used  on  Nagasaki  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
larger  than  the  one  dropped  earlier  on  Hiroshima  and 
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AWESOME  FLOWERING  of  an  atomic  bomb  is  shown  in  this  series  of  photographs  of  the  pioneer  New  Mexico  tests 


which  destroyed  10  square  miles  of  the 
citv. 

The  choice  for  the  all-important 
role  of  carrying  the  star  onto  the 
stage  was  easy.  Most  of  the  crews 
and  the  B-29s  of  the  509th  Com- 
posite Air  Group  which  carried  the 
atomic  bombs  to  Hiroshima  and  Nag- 
asaki were  still  in  the  Army.  They 
got  the  Bikini  job  and  resumed  train- 
ing at  Roswell  Field,  N.  M.  Among 
the  crews  assigned  to  the  Bikini  tests 
are  Capt.  Kermit  Beahan,  atomic  bom- 
bardier of  Nagasaki,  and  Maj.  Thomas 
Ferebee,  the  Hiroshima  bombardier. 

Selection  of  the  supporting  cast — 
the  “guinea  pigs” — had  to  be  made  so 
as  to  represent  adequately  the  pres- 
ent physical  strength  of  a modern 
fleet.  Selection  of  the  target  fleet 
was  comparatively  simple  for,  with 
the  war  over,  the  Navy  has  a sur- 
plus of  all  types  of  ships — old  ones 
and  new.  Four  battleships,  2 air- 
craft carriers,  2 cruisers,  16  destroy- 
ers, 8 submarines,  23  APAs,  2 AKs, 
6 LSTs,  6 LCIs,  and  25  LCTs  were 
chosen.  In  order  to  test  foreign  ship 
construction  features,  three  captured 
enemy  warships — a Jap  battleship,  a 
Jap  light  cruiser  and  a German  heavy 
cruiser  were  added  to  the  “doomed” 
fleet  of  which  Rear  Admiral  F.  G. 
Fahrion  has  been  named  commander. 

Consulting  the  “program  notes,”  it 
will  be  seen  that  there’s  many  a 
heroic  veteran  included  in  the  sup- 
porting cast.  There’s  the  battleship 
New  York  which  the  State  of  New 
York  wishes  to  (and  may  still  get  to 
if  it  survives  the  atomic  blast)  en- 
shrine. There’s  the  Arkansas,  oldest 
battleship  in  the  Navy  and  a veteran 
of  two  world  wars.  The  battleship 
Nevada  was  the  first  of  the  great  oil- 
burning super-dreadnaughts  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  was  the  only  capital 
ship  to  get  underway  (this  despite 
bomb  and  torpedo  hits)  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor when  the  Japs  attacked.  The 
peacetime  fleet  flagship,  the  battle- 
ship Pennsylvania,  which  participated 
in  13  successive  amphibious  landings, 
is  among  the  target  ships. 

There’s  the  heavy  cruiser  Salt  Lake 
City  which  sank  or  helped  to  sink  15 
enemy  ships,  damaged  10  others  and 
destroyed  or  helped  to  destroy  12 
planes  in  World  War  II.  The  heavy 
cruiser  Pensacola  which  fought  her 
way  from  Australia  early  in  the  war 
back  through  the  Pacific  to  Tokyo  will 
be  one  of  the  targets. 

Then,  of  course,  there’s  “Sara"  the 
oldest  carrier  afloat.  The  Saratoga 
fought  World  War  II  from  beginning 
to  end,  even  though  the  Japanese 
“sank”  her  seven  times  in  official 
announcements. 

Another  carrier  in  the  cast  is  the 
Independence,  the  “Mighty  /”  which 
won  fame  as  a night  carrier. 


Among  the  destroyers  in  the  sup- 
porting cast  are  the  Ralph  Talbot 
with  14  operational  and  engagement 
stars  to  her  credit;  the  Mug  ford 
which  shot  down  or  helped  to  down 
three  Pearl  Harbor  attackers;  the 
Helm  which  was  in  World  War  II  all 
but  two  months;  the  Stack,  survivor 
of  many  attacks  and  participant  in 
major  Pacific  campaigns;  the  Trippe 
which  twice  acted  as  an  escort  for 
ships  carrying  President  Roosevelt; 
the  May  rant  better  known  as  the 
“Mighty  May" ; the  Rhind,  veteran  of 
rugged  North  Atlantic  patrols;  the 
Flusser,  member  of  the  USS  Lexing- 
ton task  force  which  tried  to  inter- 
cept the  Jap  attackers  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

There’s  the  Wainwright  which  once 
served  as  flagship  of  an  anti-subma- 
rine killer  group;  the  Smith,  proud 
holder  of  a Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion; the  Lamson  which  fought  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Leyte  before  suffer- 
ing any  crippling  damage. 

Then  there’s  the  Bagley  which  won 
eight  engagement  stars,  downed  11  Jap 
planes  and  rescued  465  survivors  of 
the  First  Battle  of  Savo  Island;  the 
Hughes,  participant  in  25  occupations 
or  raids  in  less  than  three  years;  the 
Anderson  which  wound  up  her  war 


career  with  five  anti-shipping  sweeps 
in  Japan’s  Okhotsk  Sea  before  the 
war  was  over;  the  Conyngham  which 
like  the  Mugford  helped  shoot  down 
four  Jap  planes  attacking  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  the  Mustin  which  fought 
from  the  Aleutians  to  New  Guinea 
during  World  War  II. 

As  for  the  submarines,  there’s  the 
Parch-e  which  sank  and  damaged  108,- 
220  tons  of  Jap  shipping  in  six  pa- 
trols; the  Dentuda  which  is  one  of 
the  newest  type  subs;  the  Skipjack 
which  sank  four  Jap  ships  on  her 
third  war  patrol;  the  Searaven  which 
rescued  32  Australian  aviators  early 
in  the  war,  and  the  Tuna,  Pilotfish, 
Skate,  Apogon. 

The  25  APAs  and  AKs  are  the  Ar- 
temis, Athene,  Gilliam,  Appling,  Ban- 
ner, Barrow,  Bladen,  Bracke,  Briscoe, 
Brule,  Burleson,  Britte,  Carlisle,  Car- 
teret, Catron,  Cleburne,  Cortland, 
Crittenden,  Dawson,  Fallon,  Fergus, 
Fillmore,  Gasconde,  Geneva  and  Nia- 
gara. 

Among  the  foreign  element  in  the 
cast,  the  German  heavy  cruiser  Prinz 
Eugen  is  the  best  known,  mostly  for 
its  running  engagement  with  the  Brit- 
ish battlecruiser  Hood,  which  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  Nazis  to  have  sunk  in 
1941.  The  Prinz  Eugen  also  made 


STAGE  DIRECTORS  of  the  world's  greatest  show  gathered  to  outline  plans 
at  a press  conference  In  Washington.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Brig.  Gen. 
Thomas  Power;  Brig.  Gen.  Kenneth  P.  McNaughton;  Capt.  C.  H.  Lyman, 
USN;  Brig.  Gen.  T.  J.  Betts;  Brig.  Gen.  D.  H.  Blakelock;  Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer; 
Capt.  Robert  Brodie,  USN;  Capt.  George  Lyon  (MC),  USN.  Seated:  Maj. 
Gen.  W.  E.  Kepner;  V.  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  USN,  Commander  Joint  Task 
Force  One;  R.  Adm.  W.  S.  Parsons,  USN;  Maj.  Gen.  A.  C.  McAuliffe. 
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itial  burst  is  seen  as  a black  dot  in  the  first  picture,  growing  with  terrific  force  and  speed  to  huge  mushroom  at  right. 


headlines  when  it  made  a spectacular 
dash  through  the  English  Channel  to 
Norway  in  the  company  of  the  Ger- 
man battleships  Schamhorst  and  Gnei- 
senau. 

As  for  the  Japanese  warships,  the 
cruiser  Sakawa  was  never  operational 
and  the  battleship  Nagato  is  best 
known  as  the  former  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Yamamoto. 

Ships  won’t  be  the  only  “guinea 
pigs”  in  the  Bikini  tests.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  test,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
ordered  a wide  variety  of  Army 
equipment — presumably  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  etc. — be  placed  aboard  the  tar- 
get fleet  as  well  as  on  the  atoll  itself. 
Too,  it  was  decided  to  leave  ammuni- 
tion in  limited  quantities  aboard  the 
ships  so  as  to  determine  the  effect  of 
atomic  power  on  a warship’s  maga- 
zine. 

So  important  is  the  atomic  bomb 
test  that  attention  has  been  focused 
on  each  step  taken  in  staging  it.  It 
is  only  natural  each  new  announce- 
ment of  details  has  created  a stir — 
and  some  criticisms  — around  the 
world. 

For  example,  “arm-chair  admirals” 
were  critical  because  they  felt  the 
ships  selected  did  not  adequately  rep- 
resent latest  construction  features. 
But,  the  Navy  pointed  out,  although 
the  battleships  and  one  of  the  car- 
riers are  old  or  middle-aged,  the  subs, 
destroyers,  noncombatants  and  one  of 
the  carriers  are  youngsters  as  ships 
go.  The  Navy  was  satisfied  the  ves- 
sels selected  represent  the  basic  con- 
struction and  compartmentation  fea- 
tures of  the  Fleet  today. 

Still  other  volunteer  “advisers”  felt 
the  atom  tests  should  be  extended  to 
ground  targets  to  ascertain  how  deep 
man  will  have  to  dig  to  survive  in 
the  Atomic  Age.  Studies  of  the  sites 
of  the  first  three  atomic  explosions — 
all  ground  areas — will  partially  an- 
swer such  demands.  In  addition,  some 
of  the  landing  craft  and  Army  equip- 
ment will  be  beached  within  the  atoll 
to  test  ground  equipment. 

_ From  another  source  came  criti- 
cism to  the  effect  the  atomic  explo- 
sions will  not  be  tested  on  live  targets. 
Of  course,  no  human  beings  will  be 
left  aboard  the  target  fleet  but  it  is 
probable  that  live  “test”  animals  will 
be  placed  aboard.  This  probability 
brought  forth  criticism  from  still  an- 
other source  — the  animal  friends. 
However,  the  task  force  command  has 

I assured  them  perhaps  goats  but  none 
>f  the  smaller,  usual  pet  types — will 
)e  used  in  the  tests.  Other  animal 
overs  were  even  more  concerned  over 
he  possibility  that  great  numbers  of 
ish  and  birds  will  be  killed  by  the 
•lasts.  Admiral  Blandy  was  ready 
or  such  critics.  Before  public  an- 
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nouncement  of  the  test  was  made, 
the  Department  of  Interior  had  been 
consulted  with  the  result  that  the  task 
force  commander  was  able  to  tell  such 
critics  Bikini  apparently  is  not 
spawning  grounds  for  Pacific  fish  nor 
is  it  on  the  known  seasonal  track  of 
whales.  And  at  worst,  it  was  pointed 
out,  the  cost  in  animal  life  would  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  prob- 
able future  saving  in  human  life  as 
a result  of  the  tests. 

Speaking  of  costs,  dollar-and-cents 
considerations  in  the  forthcoming 
tests  brought  forth  concern  in  several 
quarters,  especially  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
Washington  where  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  set  out  to  ascertain 
the  full  cost  of  the  tests.  Setting  the 
cost  of  the  tests  presents  a difficult 
task.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of 
the  target  ships  must  be  discounted 
because  they  were  destined  for  the 
scrap  heap  or  other  disposal  anyway. 
As  for  manpower,  nearly  all  military 
personnel  engaged  in  the  tests  would 
be  engaged  in  some  military  activity 
anyway.  No  matter  what  the  “full 
cost”  is  set  at  (and  it  has  been  esti- 
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DESOLATION  wrought  in  Hiroshima, 
Japan,  by  atomic  bomb  is  shown. 

mated  at  several  hundred  millions), 
information,  additional  security,  etc., 
gained  in  the  Bikini  tests  would  seem 
to  make  the  cost  worthwhile  and  Con- 
gressional approval  (which  is  neces- 
sary under  an  1882  law  which  pro- 
vides that  no  ship  of  the  line  can  be 
sunk,  converted  to  training  or  other- 
. wise  placed  out  of  commission  until 


Congress  approves)  is  believed  cer- 
tain, so  important  is  the  purpose  of 
the  tests. 

The  mission  of  Joint  Task  Force  1, 
as  summed  up  by  Admiral  Blandy, 
“is  primarily  to  determine  the  effects 
of  the  atomic  bomb  upon  naval  vessels 
in  order  to  gain  information  of  value 
to  the  national  defense.  The  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  tests  so  far  as 
the  Navy  is  concerned  will  be  their 
translation  into  terms  of  U.  S.  sea 
power. 

“Secondary  purposes  are  to  afford 
training  for  Army  Air  Forces  person- 
nel in  attack  with  the  atomic  bomb 
against  ships  and  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  atomic  bomb  upon  mili- 
tary installations  and  equipment.” 

After  the  cast  and  staff  had  been 
selected  it  was  necessary  to  decide 
how  best  to  test  the  destructive  po- 
tential of  the  bomb  and  the  strength 
of  warships.  The  bombs  which  were 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
had  been  detonated  above  the  earth’s 
surface — with  awe-inspiring  results. 
But,  it  was  realized,  the  test  must 
also  take  into  consideration  the  dev- 
astation possible  when  atomic  bombs 
are  exploded  on  and  under  the  sur- 
face. Thus  it  was  decided  that  to 
gauge  accurately  the  destructive  po- 
tential of  the  bomb  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  two,  possibly  three  tests 
— one  of  a bomb  exploding  “several 
hundred  feet”  in  the  air  above  the 
target,  one  on  the  surface  and  ten- 
tatively one  beneath  the  surface.  In 
the  first  test  the  “egg-laying”  B-29 
will  make  the  drop  from  30,000  feet. 

With  the  cast  and  staff  chosen  and 
three  acts  plotted  it  was  time  to  con- 
sider the  theater.  This  presented  a 
many-sided  problem,  complicated  not 
only  by  technical  considerations  but 
also  by  international  implications. 
For  the  first  two  tests  shallow  water 
was  needed  so  that  debris  could  be 
salvaged  for  study.  For  the  final — 
and  most  difficult  test — deeper  water 
(Admiral  Blandy  says  it  will  need  to 
be  “several  thousand  feet  of  water”) 
will  be  needed  so  as  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  the  ocean’s  bottom  on  the 
results. 

Too,  the  area  must  be  isolated  so 
as  to  not  endanger  the  lives  of  per- 
sons living  nearby.  Naturally,  in- 
habitants of  the  “theater”  had  to  be 
evacuated  and  this  too  presented  a 
headache  because  there  was  the  defi- 
nite probability  there  would  be  no 
place  to  return  the  evacuees  to  when 
the  tests  are  over. 

Thus  the  lonely  Pacific  atoll  of 
Bikini  was  selected  as  the  best  pos- 
sible theater,  at  least  for  the  first 
two  tests. 

Lying  4,150  miles  southwest  of  San 
Francisco,  Bikini  is  the  northernmost 
of  the  Ralik  (or  western)  Chain  of 
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the  Marshall  Islands.  Captured  from 
the  Japanese  during  World  War  II, 
the  atoll  is  roughly  21l/2  miles  long 
by  10  wide,  lying  in  an  east-west  di- 
rection. The  atoll  forms  a nearly  per- 
fect oval  of  barely  submerged  coral 
dotted  with  more  than  20  islands  ris- 
ing a few  feet  above  the  ocean’s  sur- 
face at  varying  intervals  along  the 
atoll’s  65-mile  long  rim. 

Enclosed  within  the  65-mile  peri- 
meter of  the  atoll  is  a sandy-bottomed 
lagoon  of  approximately  250  square 
miles  over  which  the  target  fleet  will 
be  arrayed  for  the  first  two  tests. 
Average  depth  of  the  lagoon  is  100 
feet,  permitting  easy  salvage  of  any 
vessels  sunk  by  the  explosions.  As  for 
the  third  test,  the  site  is  still  uncer- 
tain but  probably  will  be  just  off  the 
atoll  where  deep  water  is  available. 

Bikini  atoll  lies  about  170  miles 
northwest  of  Kwajalein  and  190  east 
of  Eniwetok,  atolls  invaded  by  Amer- 
ican forces  a little  more  than  two 
years  ago.  Nearest  atolls  to  Bikini 
are  Ailinginae  and  Rongelap,  but  only 
the  latter  is  inhabited. 

From  studies  of  prevailing  winds 
and  ocean  currents,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  only  Eniwetok  and  Uje- 
lang,  its  neighbor  to  the  southwest, 
and  Rongelap  are  in  indirect  danger 
from  the  atomic  bomb  explosions. 
Therefore,  arrangements  are  being 
made  to  evacuate  temporarily  those 
atolls  during  the  tests.  Inhabitants  of 
Rongelap  probably  will  be  taken  to 
neighboring  Rongerik,  50  miles  to  the 
east.  Residents  of  Eniwetok  and 
Ujelang  probably  will  be  taken  to  sea 
aboard  American  ships  where  they 
will  remain  until  danger  to  their  atolls 
is  passed. 

Historically,  Bikini  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Marshall  Islands  group 
was  mandated  to  the  Japanese  after 
World  War  I.  Previously,  the  Mar- 
shalls had  been  held  by  the  Germans, 
who  annexed  them  in  1885.  The  Mar- 
shalls group  was  taken  from  the  Japa- 
nese by  American  landing  forces  early 
in  1944. 

Setting  the  vast  stage  for  “the 
greatest  show  on  earth”  presents 
problems  in  proportion.  Deployment 
of  Task  Force  1 had  to  be  arranged 
so  as  most  accurately  to  gauge  the 
effect  of  the  atom  bomb.  To  achieve 
this,  it  was  decided  to  deploy  the  tar- 
get fleet  “in  a manner  calculated  to 
give  effects  varying  from  probable 
destruction  to  negligible  damage 
among  the  various  ships  of  each 
type.” 

A major  part  of  the  stage  setting 
job  will  be  the  multi-detailed  prepara- 
tions for  scientific,  mechanical  meas- 
urement of  the  atomic  explosions.  Ac- 
cording to  Admiral  Blandy,  “Use  will 
be  made  of  all  modern  scientific  tech- 
niques and  equipment  to  observe, 
measure  and  record  the  effects  of  the 
bomb.”  

For  example,  elaborate  plans  are 
being  made  to  photograph  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  the  tests.  Batteries 
of  special  cameras  atop  100-foot  steel 
towers,  arranged  in  a ring  around  the 
atoll,  will  be  set  up  prior  to  the  test. 


Automatic  and  operated  by  remote 
control,  the  cameras  will  be  housed  in 
small  rooms,  each  shielded  against 
X-rays  and  other  radioactive  hazards. 
Inside  the  shielding  (which  will  be  ol 
lead)  will  be  airtight,  waterproof 
boxes  and  within  them  the  cameras 

Another  phase  of  the  elaborate  plan 
to  photograph  and  measure  the  explo- 
sions will  be  the  sending  of  “drones,’ 
radio-controlled  planes,  over  the  exnlo 
sion  area  during  the  tests.  Botl 
Army  and  Navy  drones  will  be  used 
Eight  F6F  Hellcats  controlled  by  a 
similar  number  of  piloted  Hellcats 
flying  at  a safe  distance  away  (10-2(j 
miles)  have  been  selected  for  the 
Navy’s  drone  chore. 

Navy  drones  will  be  catapultec 
from  the  Shangri-La  and  will  land  o^ 
Roi  Island.  The  Army’s  drone  B-17: 
will  take  off  from  and  return  to  Eni 
wetok. 

Other  photographic  and  measurinj 
equipment  as  well  as  civilian  and  mili 
tary  scientists  and  technicians  will  b< 
carried  by  a seaplane  squadron  an( 
in  B-29s  and  C-54s  assigned  to  Arm] 
air  groups  operating  from  Kwajalein 
under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen! 
Roger  Ramey  Among  the  air  groupr 
will  be  an  Army  Transport  Commanc 
outfit.  In  all  41  Army  planes,  include 
ing  C146s  for  transport  duty,  will  par 
ticipate  in  the  tests. 

The  Navy  will  have  two-man  hell 
copters  for  scientific  research  and  com 
munication  liaison  between  vessels  ant 
photo  planes. 

Still  more  equipment  and  observer 
will  be  carried  on  units  of  the  sup 
porting  fleet  of  Task  Force  1.  Th 
50  ships  of  the  supporting  fleeh 
(which  will  be  grouped  15-20  mile 
away  from  the  explosion  center)  wil 
include  Admiral  Blandy’s  flagship,  th 
AGC  Mount  McKinley.  Other  ships  i: 
the  supporting  fleet  will  be  the  tram 
ports  George  Clymer,  Rockridgc 
Rockingham,  Rockwall,  Saint  Croix 
Rolette,  Ottawa,  Revort,  the  LSTs  81 
and  913.  The  AGC  Appalachian  wi 
be  the  “press  box”,  carrying  newsme:1 
observing  the  explosions.  Other  ot 
servers — scientific  and  military — wi 
be  aboard  the  AGCs  Blue  Ridge  an 
Panamint. 

Patrol  duty  for  the  Bikini  test 
will  be  handled  by  Destroyer  Div: 
sions  111  and  112.  The  Compton 
Gainard,  Soley,  Harlan  R.  Dickinso 
and  Hugh  Purvis  are  included  in  th 
former;  the  Hyman,  Purdy,  Beatt 
and  Bristol  in  the  latter. 

Repair  and  service  unit  assignment 
have  been  given  the  Ajax,  Dixit 
Avery  Islands,  Cebu,  Sphinx,  Phaor 
Sarpedon,  Telemon,  Fulton,  Chd 
wanac,  Moctobi,  Munsee,  Calamu; 
Severn,  Enoree,  Pollux,  Quartz  an 
the  YFs  7Sh,  735,  733,  752,  753,  75 
and  385. 

Salvage  units  are  the  Preserver 
Shackle,  Current,  Deliver,  Clamp,  Rt 
claimer,  Palmyra,  Chickasaw,  Acl 
omawi,  Widgeon,  Covcal,  the  AT  A 
180,  185,  192,  the  LCTs  581,  7i< 

(Continued  on  Page  55). 

ALL  HAND 


USS  NEW  YORK:  Relic  if  she  survives. 


USS  PENNSYLVANIA:  Once  a flagship. 
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USS  NEVADA:  Normandy  to  Okinawa. 


USS  SARATOGA:  Fought  from  first. 


USS  INDEPENDENCE:  True  to  name. 


USS  ARKANSAS:  The  Navy's  oldest  ship. 
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BOOTb  WHO  PLAN  to  make  the  Navy  a career  will  find  they  have  to  know  more  in  the  postwar  organization. 
Advancing  up  the  promotion  ladder,  more  skill  will  be  expected  of  them  than  in  the  quickly-expanded  wartime  Navy. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  ON  RATES 


Scientific  Personnel  Study  Now  Underway 
Would  Reorganize  Navy’s  Rating  Structure 


The  petty  officer  rating 

J 1 structure  is  in  for  overhaul, 
j The  “overhaul  is  a scientific  study 
>y  BuPers  to  determine  what  kind  of 
i jetty  officers  and  how  many  of  each 
vill  be  needed  in  the  regular  peace- 
ime  naval  establishment.  The  results 
f the  study,  scheduled  to  be  ready 
n September,  are  expected  to  involve 
hanges  in  the  names  of  some  ratings 
nd  to  mean  a more  accurate,  specific 
hdication  of  skills  possessed  by  each 
nan. 

Just  what  our  old  friend  W.  T. 
poor,  Sic,  will  have  to  know  and  be 
ble  to  do  in  order  to  wear  a crow  in 
he  postwar  Navy  is  being  determined 
ight  now  by  the  BuPers  research 
ctivity  with  the  help  of  information 
boding  in  from  the  Fleet  and  from 
lore  stations. 

Previous,  changes  in  the  rating 
ructure — for  instance  the  mushroom 
jfowth  for  war  purposes — were  made 
{i  the  basis  of  opinion  only,  generally 
peaking,  rather  than  scientifically 
dlected  and  analyzed  data  on  jobs  to 
: done,  and  the  right  men  to  do  them. 
Every  “job”  that  has  to  be  done 
bore  or  afloat  is  being  investigated 
id  minutely  described.  Almost  all  the 
1 obs”  that  have  a close  relation  to 
ji e another  probably  will  be  lumped 
gether,.  and  skill  in  all  the  particular 
bs  designated  as  part  of  a rating 
! 11  entitle  a man  to  wear  the  crow 
that  branch. 

Each  seaman  or  fireman  striking 

Ii " a 3c  rating  is,  under  tentative 
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plans,  on  the  first  rung  of  a ladder 
that  will  lead,  with  diligence,  skill,  and 
service,  to  a warrant  stripe.  The  crow 
will  indicate  a man  is  embarked  on  an 
occupational  career  as,  say,  an  elec- 
trician, rather  than  just  being  a man 
who  has  a wire-fixing  job. 

At  the  present  such  warrant  prob- 
lems present  themselves  as  whether 
radar  men  should  go  up  the  promotion 
ladder  along  with  radiomen  or  whether 
there  should  be  a new  radar  warrant 
— because  one  thing  is  sure:  radar  is 
here  to  stay.  Similar  problems  in  other 
ratings  are  cropping  up  in  the  policy 
conferences  now  being  held  in  the 
Navy’s  Washington  personnel  head- 
quarters. 

Among  the  group  of  experts  work- 
ing in  Bureau  headquarters  is  a ship’s 
clerk,  an  experienced  ex-chief  yeoman 
with  long  carrier  force  flag  duty,  who 
is  specially  assigned  to  seeing  that 
each  rating  in  the  new  set-up  will 
channel  into  a warrant  stripe  as  the 
peak  of  a professional  naval  career, 
that  is,  provided  a man  has  not  been 
commissioned  in  the  meanwhile. 

The  ratings  reorganization  will  call 
for  the  absorption  of  some  rates  by 
others,  evolution  of  new  ratings,  and 
the  modification  of  still  others.  In  the 
interim  demobilization  period  certain 
ratings  have  already  tentatively  been 
realigned,  but  the  Bureau  does  not 
consider  it  feasible  to  make  permanent 
changes  in  the  rating  picture  until  de- 
mobilization is  complete. 


Three  reasons  govern  this  deci- 
sion: 

o Such  changes  would  upset  the  de- 
mobilization plan  to  which  the  Navy 
is  already  committed, 

° Involve  a complete  revision  of  al- 
lowances for  distribution,  advance- 
ments in  ratings,  and  postwar  plan- 
ning, 

• Disrupt  the  personnel  accounting 
system  at  a critical  time,  as  well  as 
demand  extensive  changes  in  record 
keeping  and  other  clerical  processes. 

A table  of  tentative  realignments  of 
certain  ratings,  prepared  by  BuPers 
policy  planners  has  been  created  on  the 
basis  of  initial  studies,  and  gives  an 
insight  into  the  way  ratings  may  be 
handled  in  the  postwar  permanent- 
establishment  era.  It  is  serving  now 
as  a guide  for  planning  and  training 
in  the  demobilization  period. 

In  issuing  Circ.  Ltr.  22-46,  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  tentative  rat- 
ing structure,  BuPers  makes  a point 
of  stating  that  no  authority  is  granted 
by  the  letter  to  effect  changes  of  rat- 
ing from  present  rating  to  proposed 
ratings.  Authority  is  not  granted  to 
make  advancements  in  rating  except 
as  may  be  authorized  for  existing  rat- 
ings within  the  activity  concerned. 

The  rate  structure  table,  it  is  spe- 
cifically noted,  does  not  imply  the 
transfer  of  personnel  in  the  ratings 
affected  to  the  permanent  rating,  but 
means  that  the  functions  of  several 
wartime  ratings — what  jobs  are  actu- 
ally done — may  be  combined  into  one 
general  permanent-organization  rat- 
ing. Thus  a torpedoman’s  mate  in  the 
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reorganized  rating  structure  may  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  the  abilities 
and  skills  demanded  of  a TM,  TME, 
and  TMV  of  the  wartime  Navy. 

To  take  another  example,  one  new 
rating  envisaged  in  the  postwar  Navy 
and  specifically  mentioned  in  policy- 
making circles  is  that  of  fire  control 
technician.  Men  in  this  rating  will  be 
responsible  for  the  now  extremely 
complicated  major  repair  and  overhaul 
of  fire  control  equipment,  including 
electronic  equipment  (except  fire  con- 
trol radar).  More  detailed  explana- 
tion of  duties  will  be  promulgated  by 
the  Bureau  later. 

A new  handbook  put  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau ties  in  very  closely  with  the  en- 
tire rate  structure  study  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  BuPers  Navy  Job 
Classification  Manual.  In  this  book 
personnel  experts  have  investigated 
and  tabulated  every  single  job  that 
can  be  done  in  the  Navy,  and  have 
given  each  one  a code  number.  This 
first  edition  will  be  augmented  as  in- 
vestigations progress. 

Now  let’s  imagine  there’s  a job 
aboard  ship  that  isn’t  being  done  be- 
cause there’s  nobody  aboard  qualified 
to  do  it.  The  skipper  of  the  ship 
looks  into  the  new  Job  Classification 
Manual  and  finds  out  what  number 
that  job  has  in  the  manual.  He  then 
asks  for  a man  with  “job  classifica- 
tion number  056700”.  A specialist  (I), 
the  man  who  runs  the  punched  card 
machine,  drops  a handful  of  cards  into 
his  machine.  Presto — in  a couple  of 
minutes  out  pop  the  cards  of  the  men 
who  are  qualified  to  perform  Navy 
job  number  056700.  One  is  selected 
and  ordered  out  to  the  ship. 

At  first  glance  there  seems  to  be  a 
conflict  between  broadening  out  the 
“functions”,  as  BuPers  calls  the  tasks 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SIGNALMEN  like  these  two  men 
sending  a blinker  mesage  have  long 
standing  in  the  Navy's  rate  structure. 

to  be  done  inside  a rating,  and  the 
new  idea  of  noting  certain  skills  a 
man  possesses  on  a punch  card. 

When  a man  first  gets  his  third 
class  rating  badge  under  the  proposed 
postwar  system,  which  of  some  900- 
odd  Navy  jobs  he  can  do  will  be 
noted.  Let’s  say  he  can  operate  the 
hydraulic  system  on  big  guns.  As  he 
goes  up  the  ladder  of  promotion,  more 
and  more  job  numbers  will  be  added 
behind  his  name.  That’ll  show  that  not 


only  can  he  work  the  hydraulic  gear,  1 
which  he  learned  while  getting  his  3c  I 
rating;  he  can  now  roam  around  fix-  ( 
ing  and  servicing  any  old  gun  you 
happen  to  throw  at  him. 

So  at  the  bottom  of  the  promotion  ; 
ladder  we’ll  find  the  man  with  a nar-  j 
row  specialization,  but  at  the  top  of 
the  promotion  ladder  time  and  experi-  I 
ence  will  have  broadened  his  skills. 

The  “specialist”  classification,  a 
wartime  rating,  is  due  to  go  on  the 
chopping  block,  generally  speaking. 

When  the  war  came  along  the  Navy 
found  that  when  it  came  to  some  i 
strange  odd  jobs  that  had  to  be  done 
around  a fighting  modern  fleet  and  ■ 
shore  stations  the  ordinary  seagoing 
sailor  wasn’t  the  man  to  fill  the  bill.  • 
For  seamanship,  handling  boats  and  i 
tackle,  a cox  or  a bos’n’s  mate  was 
tops.  But  who  ever  saw  a chief  bos’n’s  ; 
mate  teaching  German  to  a bunch  of 
technical  reserve  officers,  censoring 
cables,  bent  over  a fine  collection  of 
FBI  fingerprints,  or  writing  terse,  \ 
snappy  copy  as  a Navy  correspondent? 
No  one  ever  did  and  probably  never 
will. 

The  Navy  had  to  have  men  like  this,  | 
so  they  reached  out  into  civil  life, 
grabbed  a handful  of  experts,  poured 
them  into  bell  bottomed  trousers,  and 
gave  them  a typewriter  or  a tommy- 
gun  (thinking  of  the  OSS  lads)  as  J 
the  case  happened  to  be,  and  what  did 
the  Navy  have?  Right,  specialists. 

Some  of  these  categories  have  so 
proved  themselves  that  they  are  candi- 
dates for  inclusion  in  the  peacetime 
rate  structure.  Although  the  names  t 
of  the  rates  may  be  changed  later,  the 
male  specialists  (F)  fire  fighters,  (I) 
punched  card  accounting  machine  op- 
erators, (Q)  (CR)  cryptographers,!; 


SPECIALIST  RATINGS  IN  THE  PEACETIME  NAVY 


If  you’re  in  a specialist  rating, 
give  a look — you  may  have  to  step 
lively  to  keep  your  standing  in  the 
peacetime  Navy. 

Specialists  in  the  postwar,  post- 
demobilization Navy  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  categories.  Group 
“A”  specialists  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  their  rates  being  abolished. 
The  type  of  job  their  rate’s  been 
doing  is  so  essential  in  a modern  fleet 
that  the  Navy  has  decided  to  keep 
it  on  (maybe  with  a different  name 
later).  Specialists  who  are  “in”: 

Specialist  (F)  (fire  fighter) 

Specialist  (I)  (punched  card  accounting  machine 
operator) 

Specialist  ( Q ) (CR)  (cryptographer) 

Specialist  (Q ) ( IN ) (radio  intelligence) 

Specialist  (Y)  (control  tower  operator) 

The  functions  of  category  “B” 
specialists  have  become  important  to 
modern  sea  and  naval  air  warfare, 
but  in  a peacetime  navy  they  don’t 
take  the  full  time  of  a man.  These 
“Mr.  Inbetween”  ratings  will  be  ab- 
sorbed into  others.  A specialist  in 
one  of  the  ratings  listed  below  can 
ship  over  to  the  regular  Navy  for 
his  peacetime  career,  getting  exten- 
sion of  family  allowance  benefits,  on 
a two,  three,  four,  or  six-year  hitch. 
But  he  has  to  realize  he  does  so  with 


the  understanding  that  such  a hitch 
may  be  terminated  “for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  government”  on  1 Sept 
1948,  or  he  may  be  reclassified  and 
appropriately  reduced  in  rate  if  he 
has  not  made  an  effort  to  shift  to  a 
general  service  rating.  Category  “B” 
ratings  are: 

Specialist  (G)  (aviation  free  gunnery  instructor) 
Specialist  (C)  (classification  interviewer) 

Specialist  (P)  (photographic  specialist) 

Specialist  (P)  (1.15)  (laboratory) 

Specialist  (P)  (MP)  (motion  picture  production) 
Specialist  (P)  (PG)  (photogrammetry) 

Specialist.  (Cl) , (TE)  (technical)  ECM  and  other 
communication  equipment 

Specialist  (T)  (LT)  (link  trainer  operator) 

Specialist  (V)  (transport  airman) 

Most  specialist  functions  are  really 
just  that — special.  The  duties  done 
in  these  brackets  are  so  very  specific 
that  the  postwar  Navy  cannot  keep 
a man  just  training  pigeons,  Spe- 
cialist (X)  (PI),  when  another  man 
could  be  handling  station  radar  gear 
and  training  pigeons  on  the  side. 
Petty  officers  who  are  in  the  “C”  or 
“out”  group  of  specialists  should 
take  steps  to  get  into  a general  serv- 
ice branch,  for  their  functions  are 
to  be  absorbed  or  given  the  deep 
six: 

Specialist  (A)  (physical  training  instructor) 
Specialist  (E)  (PS)  (motion  picture  service  booker) 


Specialist  (E)  (RW)  (recreation  and  welfare  assist- 
ant) 

Specialist  (0)  (inspector  of  naval  material) 
Specialist  (P)  (VM)  (V-mail) 

Specialist  (Q)  (IIP)  (registered  publications) 
Specialist  (R)  (recruiter) 

Specialist  (S)  (shore  patrol  and  security) 

Specialist  (S)  (V-10)  (personnel  supervisor) 
Specialist  (T)  (teacher) 

Specialist  (W)  (chaplain’s  assistant) 

Specialist  (X)  (AC)  (archivist) 

Specialist  (X)  (AR)  (artist) 

Specialist  (X)  (I!L)  (ballistics) 

Specialist  (X)(CC)  (cable  censor) 

Specialist  (X)  (CG)  (crystal  grinder) 

Specialist  (X)  (CT)  (cartographer) 

Specialist  ( X ) ( DI ) (discharge  interviewer) 

Specialist  (X ) ( ED ) (engineering  draftsman) 
Specialist  (X)  (FP)  (fingerprint  expert) 

Specialist  (X)(GU)  (gauge  man) 

Specialist  (X)  (ID)  (intelligence  duties) 

Specialist  (X)  (IR)  (interpreter) 

Specialist  (X)  (JO)  (journalist) 

Specialist  (X)  (KP)  (key  punch  operator  or  super- 
visor) 

Specialist  (X)  (NC)  (naval  correspondent) 

Specialist  (X)  (OP)  (ordnance  projects) 

Specialist  (X)  (PC)  (position  classifier) 

Specialist  (X)  (PI)  (pigeon  trainer) 

Specialist  (X ) (PL.)  (plastics  expert) 

Specialist  ( X ) ( PR ) (public  information) 

Specialist  (X)  (QM)  (operations  - — plotting  and 
chart  work) 

Specialist  (X)  (RL)  (research  laboratory) 

Specialist  (X)  (RS)  (radio  services) 

Specialist  (X)(RT)  (rail  transportation) 

Specialist  ( X ) ( ST)  (strategic  services) 

Specialist  (X)(SB)  (telephone  switchboard  opera- 
tor and  supervisor) 

Specialist  (X)  (TD)  (topographic  draftsman) 
Specialist  (X)  (TS)  (air  stations  operations  desk — 
time  shaek) 

Specialist  (X)  (VA)  (visual  aids) 


; 
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AU  HANDS 


TENTATIVE  RE-ASSIGNMENT  OF  ENLISTED  RATINGS 

(Partial  list  as  of  31  January  1946;  functions  only,  does  not  imply  nesessarily  a combination  of  personnel 

in  the  ratings  affected.) 


PROPOSED  POST-WAR  RATING 

PRESENT  RATINGS  WHOSE  FUNCTIONS 
WILL  BE  INCORPORATED 

RATING  TITLE 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RATING 

1.  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate. 

Power  plant  mechanic;  plane  captain 
duties. 

AMM,  AMMC,  AMMF,  AMMP,  AMMT, 
Sp(V). 

2.  Aircraft  Artificer. 

Structural  mechanic. 

AM,  AMMH,  Ptr  V (working  knowl- 
edge only.  See  Painter.) 

3.  Aviation  Ordnanceman. 

Ordnance  and  fire  control  equipment  re- 
pair and  maintenance. 

AOM,  AOMT,  AFC  (Exclusive  of  elec- 
tronic repair). 

4.  Aviation  Electronic  Technician’s 
Mate. 

Electronic  repair  and  maintenance  and 
airborne  radio  operation. 

ARM,  AETM,  AFC  (Electronic  repair 
only). 

5.  Aviation  Electrician’s  Mate. 

Electrical  and  instrument  repair  and 
maintenance. 

AEM,  AMMI. 

6.  Aviation  Boatswain’s  Mate. 

Flight  deck  operations,  gasoline  sys- 
tems, catapults,  plane  handling. 

ABM  (AG),  ABM  (CP),  ABM  (GA), 
ABM  (PH). 

7.  Torpedoman’s  Mate. 

Torpedo  repair  and  maintenance. 

TM,  TME,  TMV. 

8.  Training  Devices  Technician. 

Operator  and  repairman  of  synthetic 
training  devices. 

SAD,  Sp  (G),  Sp  (T)  (LT),  Sp(T) 
(Synthetic  training  devices  instruc- 
tion only).  (Celestial  Link,  etc.) 

9.  Lithographer. 

Photo-lithographic  camera  and  plate 
making,  offset  press  operation,  etc. 

Prtr  L,  Prtr  M,  Sp  (P)  (Photo-litho- 
graphic camera,  plate  making  onlv). 

10.  Aircraft  Controller’s  Mate. 

■Control  tower  operator  and  flight  opera- 
tions duties,  afloat  and  ashore. 

Sp  (Y),  Sp  (X)  (TS). 

11.  Fire  Controlman. 

Operates  and  performs  shipboard  main- 
tenance of  all  fire  control  equipment. 

FC,  FCO,  FCS.  (Major  repair  and  over- 
haul of  fire-control  equipment,  includ- 
ing electronic  components  (except 
fire-control  radar),  will  become  the 
responsibility  of  personnel  in  the  new 
rating  of  fire-control  technician  to  be 
established  later.) 

12.  Painter. 

General  ship  and  aircraft  painter. 

Ptr,  Ptr  V.  (See  Aircraft  Artificer.') 

13.  Communication  Technician. 

Communication  intelligence  and  security. 

Sp  (Q)  (CR),  Sp  (Q)  (IN). 

(Q)  (IN)  radio  intelligence,  and  (Y) 
control  tower  operators,  are  sure-fire 
postwar  classifications. 

The  functions  of  a second  group  of 
specialists  ratings  will  be  integrated 
with  the  other  general  service  rates 
(see  accompanying  box). 

In  order  to  assure  specialists  in 
these  ratings  benefit  from  the  exten- 
sion of  family  allowances,  these  men 
will  be  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  regular 
organization  for  two,  three,  four,  or 
six  years,  with  the  understanding  they 
are  subject  to  termination  of  such  a 
hitch  for  the  “convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment” on  1 Sept  1948  or  appro- 
priate reclassification,  including  reduc- 
tion in  rating,  unless  they  shift  to  a 
general  service  rating  before  that 
time. 

The  third  group  of  specialists  are 
those  whose  talents  are  so  very  special- 
ized there  can  be  no  place  for  them 
in  the  regular  establishment.  In  some 
cases,  for  instance  V-mail  experts, 
their  duties  have  already  terminated. 
Specialists  (X),  from  crystal  grind- 
ers, through  pigeon  trainers,  down  to 
air  stations  operations  desk  (time 
shack)  are  out.  Bureau  policy  draft- 
ers believe  such  functions  as  these  men 
'performed  in  wartime  can  be  absorbed 
in  the  peacetime  Navy  by  general  serv- 
icemen, or  by  civilian  employes  of 
the  Department  and  men  presently  in 
these  petty  officer  brackets  should 
shift  to  a general  service  rating  for 
regular  Navy  duty. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  with 
ship’s  service  men,  to  take  one  case, 
still  has  to  be  puzzled  out.  Will  a 
I ship’s  barber  be  able  to  work  his  way 
ap  to  warrant  barber,  or  a shoe  re- 
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pairman  work  up  to  warrant  cobbler? 
Should  a deck  man  tend  fountain  on  a 
major  vessel  having  a soda  fountain, 
and  lose  that  much  time  learning  to  be 
a component  seaman  or  can  the  Navy 
afford  to  have  a fountain  rating? 

A possibility  at  this  stage  of  plan- 
ning might  be,  size  of  the  Navy  per- 
mitting, that  all  ship’s  servicemen 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SPECIALISTS  (X),  pigeon  trainers,  are 
among  the  ratings  doomed  to  the 


axe  under  postwar  rating  revision. 


may  head  for  the  same  warrant  clas- 
sification, such  as  ship’s  service  war- 
rant officer,  by  broadening  their  man- 
agerial and  supervisory  abilities,  be 
the  man  initially  barber,  cobbler,  or 
laundryman. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the 
solution  of  the  problems  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  American  people.  Will 
Congress  support  a large  peacetime 
naval  establishment,  or  will  it  require 
a smaller  streamlined  Navy  composed 
mainly  of  men  trained  to  run  the  fight- 
ing fleets  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air? 

If  the  latter  is  the  case,  the  Navy 
will  have  to  concentrate  on  ratings  of 
a broader  nature.  If  a larger  estab- 
lishment is  granted  the  Navy  can  af- 
ford to  train  men  in  a larger  number 
of  varied  ratings. 

And  talking  about  ratings  again, 
what  about  old  Seabag  Sam,  that  well- 
seasoned  boot  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
salt  water  of  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station?  He’s  been  griping 
about  sitting  around  forever  in  pay- 
grade  six.  Don’t  worry,  he’s  getting  a 
break  under  a new  Navact. 

SecNav  has  authorized  commanding 
officers  to  boost  Sam  up  where  the 
view  is  better.  Let’s  say  he’s  a S2c 
or  F2c.  To  encourage  advancement, 
put  him  in  a position  where  he  can 
strike  for  a rating,  and  to  give  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  men  between 
paygrade  six  and  five,  Seabag  Sam 
can  be  moved  up  to  Sic  or  Flc,  which 
is  paygrade  five,  when  he  is  fully 
qualified,  without  regard  to  vacancies 
in  the  allowance.  The  proviso  is  that 
he  has  served  three  months  in  the 
lower  paygrade.  As  rates  fill  up  time 
requirements  in  grade  six  will  be  upped. 
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Navy’s  Civilians 


Official  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  photograph 

CIVILIANS  SAW  the  job  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Here  a naval  architect  examines  blueprints  for  a ship. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SMALL  JOBS,  too,  were  handled  by  civilians.  A worker 
stencils  a test  cartridge  case  with  a die  and  hammer. 


THE  NAVY'S  CIVILIANS 


‘Home  Front  Sailors’  Helped  Build  Ships, 
Guns  and  Planes  That  Made  Victory  Possible 


THEY  WEAR  NO  campaign  rib- 
bons, there  are  no  brass  bands  to 
herald  their  return,  no  cheering 
throngs  to  welcome  them.  But,  they 
also  served.  They  were  the  “sailors” 
of  the  home  front — the  Navy’s  ci- 
vilians. 

They  were  the  people  who  built  the 
ships,  passed  the  ammunition,  typed 
the  miles  of  red  tape,  helped  keep  ’em 
flying,  supplied  the  materials — did  a 
thousand  necessary  chores  for  the 
Navy  and  in  so  doing  relieved  thou- 
sands of  sailors  for  the  equally  im- 
portant job  of  fighting  the  enemy. 

Just  before  V-J  Day,  the  Navy’s 
civilian  force  numbered  758,246 — and 
the  majority  of  them  weren’t  in  office 
billets.  Nor  were  they  all  on  stateside 
duty.  Nearly  half  the  total  were  work- 
ing in  the  Navy’s  shipyards;  only 
19,487  were  assigned  to  Washington 
departmental  activities.  And  outside 
the  U.  S.  there  were  59,765  Navy 
civilians  at  work — 47,224  in  territories 
and  possessions  and  12,571  in  foreign 
countries. 

As  the  admirals  and  generals  have 
pointed  out,  victory  wouldn’t  have  been 
possible  without  the  thousands  of  ci- 
vilian workers.  The  jobs  the  Navy 
civilians  did  had  to  be  done.  Without 
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ships,  the  Navy  isn’t  a Navy.  Without 
guns,  the  ships  aren’t  weapons.  With- 
out planes,  the  all-important  aerial 
striking  power  and  defense  are  lost. 
And  without  a few  miles  of  red  tape, 
it  wouldn’t  be  possible  for  an  organi- 
zation of  over  three  million  to  operate, 
ready  the  offensive,  launch  the  attack. 

To  get  a man  and  a ship  into  fight- 
ing trim,  to  get  them  out  where  the 
fighting  takes  place  requires  a lot  of 
stateside  doing.  The  great  number 
of  stateside  jobs  couldn’t  be  handed 
entirely  to  military  personnel — al- 
though many,  especially  supervisory 
and  specialist  tasks,  were.  There  just 
weren’t  enough  sailors  and  Waves  to 
handle  both  the  fighting  and  the  “man- 
behind-the-man-behind-the-gun”  j obs. 
So  the  Navy  had  to  rely  on  civilians 
— and  the  job  wasn’t  easy.  Its  own 
military  needs,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Army,  were  cutting  into  the  manpower 
supply,  forcing  the  Navy  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  civilian  groups  not  elig- 
ible for  military  service.  Few  draft 
eligibles  stayed  very  long  on  the 
Navy’s  civilian  rolls.  Thus  women, 
men  physically  unfit  for  military  ser- 
vice and  older  men,  became  the  main 
source  of  manpower  for  the  Navy’s 
shore  establishment.  Boys  and  girls 


too  young  for  uniforms  also  helped  out 
as  much  as  possible,  sometimes  on  a 
part  time  basis. 

Many  of  these  Navy  civilians  had 
more  than  just  an  employe  interest  in 
the  Navy.  Many  of  the  women  hired 
by  the  Navy  were  the  wives,  widows, 
mothers,  sweethearts,  sisters,  aunts, 
even  grandmothers  of  naval  personnel 
or  other  servicemen.  As  for  the  men, 
many  of  them  had  brothers,  sons  and 
other  relatives  serving  with  the  Fleet. 
Besides,  working  for  the  Navy  was  the 
nearest  thing  to  military  service  many 
of  the  men  could  get. 

Veterans,  too,  answered  the  Navy’s 
call  for  help.  Shortly  after  V-J  Day 
more  than  100,000  war  veterans 
(many  of  them  from  World  War  II), 
widows  of  veterans  or  wives  of  dis- 
abled veterans  were  working  for  the 
Navy. 

Working  for  the  Navy  was  not  easy 
for  many.  They  had  to  leave  homes 
long  established,  move  to  overcrowded 
cities  where  shortages  of  housing, 
food,  transportation,  cigarettes  and  a 
host  of  other  things  made  living  con- 
ditions even  more  unpleasant.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  Navy’s  civilians  were 
concentrated  in  17  major  (and  very 
crowded)  seaboard  areas  including 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Portsmouth,  Pensacola, 
Corpus  Christi. 
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Navy’s  Civilians 


CIVILIAN  RADIO  technician  (above) 
checks  electronic  equipment.  A work- 
man (below)  carefully  assembles  the 
twin  propellor  assembly  on  a torpedo. 


WAR  CHARTS  were  expertly  re- 
touched by  workers  to  eliminate  flaws. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

A SIXTEEN  INCH  rifle  barrel  receives  its  final  polish  by  civilian  workers  at 
New  York  Navy  Yard  before  installation  in  the  USS  Iowa  main  battery. 


What  were  these  jobs  the  civilians 
did  for  the  Navy  during  World  War 
II?  The  story  is  best  told  in  the  rec- 
ord of  Navy  growth  and  production. 
Shortly  after  the  war  broke  out,  the 
Navy  had  309,479  civilian  workers, 
2,789  ships  and  5,260  planes.  A year 
and  a half  later,  there  were  more  than 
twice  as  many  civilians — 653,145 — and 
ships  — 5,612  — and  more  than  three 
times  as  many  planes — 16,691.  A year 
later — a spectacular  production  year, 
the  Navy  had  nine  times  as  many 
ships  — 46,032  — and  twice  as  many 
planes  — 34,071 — but  had  only  in- 
creased the  civilian  worker  roll  90,000, 
about  12  percent. 

It  was  the  thousands  of  civilian 
workers  at  Navy  yards  and  naval  dry- 
docks,  both  in  and  outside  the  U.  S., 
who  sent  hundreds  of  ships  to  sea  to 
fight  the  enemy;  it  was  the  thousands 
of  civilians  that  made  many  of  these 
same  vessels  ready  to  fight  again  after 
they  had  limped  home  torn  and  burned 
in  battle.  These  are  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  made  the  Boise,  the  Blake- 
ley, the  San  Francisco,  the  Shaw,  the 
California  and  others  able  to  fight 
again. 

The  record  of  the  Navy  yards  and 
drydocks  is  largely  the  result  of  ci- 
vilian effort  for  station  forces  at  those 
installations  seldom  were  more  than  6 
percent  military.  On  31  October  1944, 
only  5.4  percent  of  the  358,723  people 
at  Navy  yards  and  drydocks  were  mili- 
tary personnel. 

A similar  record  is  to  be  found  at 
Navy  supply  depots  where  military 
personnel  seldom  comprised  more  than 
8 percent  of  the  total  depot  force  Of 
35,809  working  at  the  depots  on  31 
December  1943,  only  7.3  percent  were 
military  people. 

At  naval  air  stations,  the  percen- 
tage of  military  and  civilian  personnel 
was  about  even.  On  31  March  1944 
the  106,977  people  working  at  air  sta- 
tions were  50.9  percent  civilian.  These 
were  the  people  who  converted  and 
repaired  the  planes  of  the  Fleet,  who 
worked  against  time  to  rid  the  Navy 
of  aerial  obsolescence  by  fitting  the 
planes  with  the  latest  equipment,  who 


maintained  and  serviced  the  planes 
that  patrolled  our  coasts. 

And  the  story  is  repeated  at  train- 
ing stations,  clothing  depots,  ammuni- 
tion depots,  ordnance  plants,  torpedo 
stations  and  all  the  rest  of  the  naval 
shore  establishment. 

When  evaluating  the  contribution  of 
Navy  civilians  during  World  War  II, 
no  small  amount  of  attention  can  be 
given  the  very  important  beneficial 
suggestions  program  which  saved  the 
Navy  millions  of  dollars  both  in  labor 
and  materials.  Of  course,  the  authors 
of  the  suggestions  were  paid  cash 
awards  but  the  saving  made  the  cost 
worthwhile.  In  1944  alone,  $30,000,000 
was  saved  through  adoption  of  3,418 
beneficial  suggestions  for  which  $269,- 
000  was  paid  in  awards. 

With  the  war  over,  the  number  of 
Navy  civilians  is  dropping  rapidly, 
especially  among  the  women,  many  of 
whom  are  quitting  to  make  homes  for 
returning  veterans.  From  719,458  on 
31  August  1945  the  Navy’s  civilian 
population  dropped  to  588,545  on  31 
December  1945,  a decrease  of  nearly 
22  percent.  Most  of  the  reduction  in 
personnel  occurred  at  Navy  yards 
where  29  percent  of  the  civilian  force 
left  Navy  employment  between  war’s 
end  and  the  end  of  1945.  During  the 
same  period,  naval  air  stations  cut 
back  civilian  totals  23  percent.  To  a 
lesser  degree  such  cutbacks  have  been 
made  in  many  other  installations. 

What  the  Navy  thinks  of  its  civilian 
employes  was  best  summed  up  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Forrestal  in  a vic- 
tory Alnavsta  dated  15  Aug.  1945 : 

“The  shore  establishment  of  the 
Navy  has  completed  a magnificent 
task.  In  a very  real  sense  they  have 
been  part  of  the  fighting  Navy  and 
their  contribution  to  the  total  Navy 
effort  has  been  immeasurable.  The 
faithful  discharge  of  essential  duties 
by  the  personnel  of  these  stations  and 
their  zeal  for  the  task  resulted  in  meet- 
ing every  demand  of  our  operating 
forces.  On  the  behalf  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Nation  I extend  to  all  employes 
sincere  thanks  and  a deserved  ‘Well 
done!’  ” 


ALL  HAN  PS 


THE  WOMEN 


)WDER  AND  PAINT  took  a back  seat  for 
fkers  like  this  New  York  Navy  Yard  welder. 


OMEN  such  as  this  gun  factory  worker  (above) 
>ved  adept  at  precision  work.  The  woman 
low)  stitches  a parachute  as  part  of  her  job. 


Official  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission  photograph 

MANY  WORKERS  such  as  this  file  clerk  filed  and  tabulated  the  thou- 
sands of  documents  necessary  tb  naval  operations  that  won  the  victory. 


CIVILIAN  WOMEN  PLAY  VITAL  ROLE 


When  war  came,  America  found 
itself  faced  with  the  dilemma  of 
needing  its  manpower  both  for 
fighting  jobs  and  production  jobs. 
There  could  be  no  faltering  in  fill- 
ing the  former  but  what  about  the 
latter?  As  the  Army  and  Navy 
dipped  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
dwindling  manpower  supply  it  be- 
came evident  that  a new  manpower 
source  was  necessary.  It  was  then 
America’s  womanpower  joined  the 
war  effort,  taking  over  where  the 
men  left  off  to  go  into  service. 

The  extent  of  the  Navy’s  de- 
pendence on  womanpower  is  clearly 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  ratio 
of  women  among  civilian  workers 
jumped  from  one  in  12  when  war 
began  to  three  in  12  in  December 


1943,  and  remained  at  that  ratio 
throughout  the  war.  Translated 
into  totals,  the  number  of  women 
working  for  the  Navy  jumped  from 
about  25,000  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  to  nearly  190,000  at  war’s  end. 

While  most  women  were  in  cleri- 
cal jobs,  more  than  four  out  of  10 
Navy  industrial  workers  were  wo- 
men serving  as  crane  operators, 
canvas  workers,  chauffeurs,  ma- 
chine operators,  welders,  mechanic 
learners,  classified  laborers.  And 
among  those  included  in  the  clerical 
job  majority,  in  addition  to  sten- 
ographers and  typists,  there  were 
women  in  accounting,  public  infor- 
mation, statistics,  procurement, 
supply  work  with  professional  and 
subprofessional  civil  service  ratings. 


CHECKING  AND  HANDLING  ammunition  became  routine  work  for 
civilians  such  as  this  girl  unloading  a lighter  at  NAD,  Iona  Island,  N.  Y. 


NAVY’S  CIVILIANS 
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STARS  ARE  PLACED  on  a union  jack  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  for  use  on  one  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  students  repair  a hatch  on  a navy  patrol 
plane  at  the  Assembly  and  Repair  shop  at  NAS,  Seattle. 


WOMEN  PASS  the  ammunition  as  twin-mount  40-mm. 
gun  is  tested  at  Naval  Proving  Grounds  in  Virginia. 


BUILD  YE 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

NATIVES  and  American  servicemen  kneel  side  by  side  (above)  during  divine  services  at  Navy  chapel  in  Admiralties. 


‘BUILD  YE  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Lord  God.’ 

| IKE  THEIR  ANCESTORS,  the 
L traders,  craftsmen  and  professional 
men  who  worked  side  by  side  to  build 
their  churches,  the  men  of  various  Paci- 
fic bases  have  united  to  build  their  own 
places  of  worship.  Men  of  all  rates, 
from  yeoman  to  carpenters,  have  con- 
tributed their  time  and  talents  to  build 
chapels  to  suitably  worship  their  God. 
Theirs  was  truly  a labor  of  love  with 
no  compensation  other  than  the  satis- 
faction of  having  a permanent  place 
of  worship. 

Immediately  after  invasions,  chapels 
were  non-existent.  The  men  worshiped 
wherever  the  chaplain  parked  his  jeep 
and  put  up  his  pulpit.  One  Sunday 
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the  services  would  be  held  under  the 
wing  of  a giant  bomber,  the  next  on 
the  bed  of  a dried  up  creek  or  under 
swaying  tropical  palms.  It  was  often 
a matter  of  guesswork  where  the  ser- 
vices would  be  held  and  word  was 
often  passed  via  the  scuttlebutt  cir- 
cuit. 

After  the  fighting  had  moved  on  or 
the  island  had  been  secured  and  the 
pressure  of  military  construction 
eased,  the  fighters  began  to  seek  more 
adequate  places  of  worship.  Often 
units  would  seek  to  outdo  one  another 
in  the  building  of  beautiful  chapels. 

With  a CB  unit  on  nearly  every 
major  island,  there  was  a good  supply 
of  talent  to  aid  and  guide  the  equally 
eager  though  often  less  talented  vol- 


unteers. Often  men  would  come  for 
miles  to  work  on  a chapel  in  their 
“free”  time  after  working  for  12  hours 
on  necessary  military  installations. 

With  nearly  all  government  ma- 
terials on  the  various  bases  limited 
to  military  uses  and  lacking  govern- 
ment funds,  the  men  nevertheless  pro- 
vided themselves  with  adequate  and 
often  beautiful  places  of  worship. 

Much  of  the  materials  for  chapels 
was  gathered  from  materials  native 
to  the  island,  navy  scrap  piles  and 
surveyed  materials.  No  possible  source 
was  overlooked. 

Described  as  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  modern  chapels  in  the  Pacific,  the 
Chapel  by  the  Lagoon  at  Ulithi  in  the 
Western  Carolines  has  many  features 
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STRIKINGLY  MODERN  chapel  in  Admiralties  was  de-  USING  A QUONSET  hut  as  a starting  point,  a Construc- 
signed  by  Seabees  and  built  entirely  with  volunteer  aid.  tion  Battalion  on  Guam  built  this  chapel  for  its  own  use. 


not  found  even  in  base  chapels  in  the 
States.  This  chapel,  dedicated  by  the 
then  Chief  of  Navy  Chaplains,  Robert 
D.  Workman,  (ChC)  USN,  is  believed 
to  have  the  only  revolving  altar  in  the 
Pacific  theatre. 

This  is  triangular  in  shape  and  has 
three  altars;  one  for  Catholics,  one 
for  Protestants  and  a third  for  Jews. 
The  main  section  of  the  chapel  seats 
400  men  and  the  altar  can  be  revolved 
so  that  each  faith  may  conduct  ser- 
vices in  the  main  section  on  its  own 
altar. 

This  chapel  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Cross  and  there  are  two  smaller 
sections  grouped  about  the  altar.  They 
may  be  used  by  Bible  study  classes 
and  other  small  groups.  As  each  of 
these  rooms  also  faces  the  altar,  three 
services  may  be  conducted  simultane- 
ously by  the  various  faiths  without 
interfering  with  each  other.  The  chapel 
is  complete  with  spacious  vestry,  sac- 
risty and  confessional  box. 


The  Chapel  by  the  Lagoon  is  set 
among  palm  trees  in  the  middle  of 
Asor,  main  island  of  the  group.  The 
CB  unit  did  the  planning  and  heavy 
construction  work  with  its  modern 
equipment  while  natives  squatted  on 
the  ground  and  wove  palm  fronds  into 
mats  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
walls  inside  and  out  are  covered  with 
these  mats  as  well  as  various  decora- 
tions  throughout  the  chapel, 

The  outside  of  the  chapel  has  a 
large  wooden  Cross  with  the  Star  of 
David  underneath,  symbolizing  the  re- 
ligious freedom  for  which  so  many 
men  fought  and  died. 

Little  difficulty  was  experienced 
enlisting  the  aid  of  the  natives,  as  in 
many  of  the  islands  they  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  early 
missionaries.  Their  work  was  one  of 
love  and  they  were  eager  to  replace 
their  native  churches,  destroyed  under 
Jap  occupation.  They  also  felt  that 
their  work  was  a means  of  express- 


ing gratitude  to  the  Americans  for 
their  liberation. 

At  many  of  the  services,  these  dark 
skinned,  scantily  clad  natives  wor- 
shipped side  by  side  with  the  white 
servicemen.  In  many  instances  they 
proved  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Lit- 
urgy and  many  had  a working  knowl- 
edge of  Old  World  Latin. 

In  the  Admiralty  islands,  there  are 
fifteen  chapels  ranging  from  com- 
pletely modern  ones  with  indirect 
lighting  and  comfortable  pews  to  those 
built  entirely  of  materials  found  on 
the  islands.  They  were  all  built  by 
volunteer  labor — yeoman  and  store- 
keepers worked  alongside  carpenters 
and  metalsmiths. 

Some  of  the  chapels  built  with  na- 
tive materials  would  have  a prohibi- 
tive cost  in  the  States  and  would  be 
worthy  of  cathedrals.  Some  have  solid 
teakwood  altars  and  mahogany  and 
oak  furnishings. 

On  Tarawa,  the  fighting  men  could 


AT  SUBIC  BAY,  the  chapel  and  altar  are  of  nipa  and  VOLUNTEERS  of  all  rates  participate  in  the  construction 
bamboo  construction.  The  entire  structure  is  waterproof,  of  a base  chapel,  one  of  15  in  the  Admiralty  Islands. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 


'A  CHAPEL  BY  CHRISTMAS’  was  the  chaplain's  battle  cry  NATIVES  OF  SAVO  ISLAND  hand  wove  the  mats  and 
to  speed  the  completion  of  this  chapel  in  the  Marianas,  altar  decorations  for  this  chapel  serving  34th  Seabees. 


not  be  spared,  so  natives,  grateful  for 
their  liberation,  accomplished  the  work 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  chap- 
lain. Two  unused  native  huts  were 
floated  across  the  bay  and  set  up  on 
a nearby  airstrip.  The  two  huts  were 
joined  together  and  the  adjoining 
walls  were  knocked  down  to  give  free 
access.  The  weak  parts  were  strength- 
ened and  the  entire  structure  made 
water  and  windproof — all  despite  the 
fact  not  a nail  or  screw  had  been 
used  in  the  entire  construction. 

When  services  were  held,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a squadron  of  bombers 
took  off  on  a bombing  mission  at  the 
same  time  each  Sunday.  The  nine 
bombers  would  roar  down  the  strip 
in  single  file  and  make  it  impossible 
for  the  chaplain  to  be  heard.  Con- 
sidering that  a service  was  impossible 
under  the  circumstances,  the  chaplain 
decided  the  only  alternative  would  be 
to  change  the  time.  The  word  had 


hardly  gone  the  rounds  when  he  re- 
ceived a call  from  the  commander  of 
the  Army  bombers.  The  fliers  would 
appreciate  it,  he  explained,  if  the  ser- 
vices would  be  held  “as  usual.”  The 
sight  of  their  comrades  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  chapel,  worshipping 
God,  gave  the  fliers  a sense  of  secur- 
ity as  they  took  off  on  their  missions. 

Despite  the  unusual  nature  of  the 
request  it  was  granted  and  the  chap- 
lain soon  learned  to  time  his  prayers 
with  the  take-off  of  the  bombers.  Each 
plane  as  it  roared  overhead  seemed  to 
echo  a loud  amen  to  his  prayers. 

In  the  majority  of  the  chapels,  the 
three  faiths  hold  their  services  in  the 
same  building,  yet  there  is  at  least 
one  instance  where  each  is  separately 
located.  One  Marine  Corps  chapel  at 
an  advanced  base  has  three  quonset 
huts  side  by  side,  providing  identical 
places  of  worship  for  the  Protestants, 
Catholics  and  Jews.  It  is  believed  that 


this  is  the  first  of  its  kind  erected  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  “Chapel  of  the  Island,”  at 
Jinamoc  in  the  Philippines,  is  a mod- 
ernized quonset  hut.  In  their  effort  to 
provide  a religious  atmosphere,  the 
Navy  men  stationed  there  have  pro- 
vided five  plexiglass  windows,  hand- 
painted  to  simulate  stained  glass.  The 
chapel  also  has  a concrete  floor  of 
simulated  flagstones,  indirect  lighting 
and  one  of  the  rarities  of  island 
chapels,  comfortable  pews.  The  men 
stationed  on  the  island  are  certain 
that  theirs  is  the  most  beautiful 
chapel  in  the  Pacific. 

It  all  proves  that  the  veterans  of 
invasions  and  foxholes  did  not  forget 
the  spiritual  lessons  learned  in  combat 
and  that  they  were  willing  to  spend 
freely  of  their  time  and  ingenuity  in 
the  building  of  suitable  places  for  the 
expression  of  their  own  religion  and 
that  of  their  mates. 


ON  GUADALCANAL,  members  of  the  34+h  CB's  con- 
structed a native  style  chapel  for  Army,  Navy  personnel. 


ON  JINAMOC  in  the  Philippines,  the  chapel  is  of  modern 
design  and  boasts  indirect  lighting  and  concrete  floors. 


DUTY  DONE-PTs  RETIRE 


Navy’s  ‘Expendables’  Passed  War’s  Tests 
And  Proved  Their  Worth  to  Future  Fleet 


VEN  IN  PEACE,  the  “expend- 
ables” are  still  expendable. 

It  wasn’t  that  the  Navy  wanted  to 
expend  those  fast,  hard-hitting  little 
PT  boats  now.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  first  plan  for  the  postwar  fleet 
was  drawn  up,  the  motor  torpedo  boat 
squadrons  had  a definite  place  in  the 
Fleet.  Forty-eight  of  them  were  to 
be  kept  on  active  duty,  four  were  to 
be  assigned  for  experimental  use,  four 
of  the  PTs’  mother  ships,  the  AGPs, 
were  to  be  kept  on  active  duty  and 
five  in  an  inactive  status. 

But  economy  dictated  otherwise. 
Sent  to  all  affected  commands  re- 
cently, a message  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  announced  that  all 
PTs  but  four  which  are  to  be  used 
for  experimental  purposes  and  all 
AGPs  are  to  be  disposed  of. 

Colorful  Record 

Navy  spokesmen  gave  assurance 
that  the  PTs  weren’t  considered  obso- 
lete or  even  excess.  It  was  just  that 
the  personnel  of  the  gallant  little  craft 
which  have  the  credit  for  striking  the 
first  offensive  blow  for  America  in 
World  War  II  were  needed  elsewhere 
— in  and  out  of  the  Navy.  Too,  main- 
tenance of  a PT  force  in  peacetime 
would  be  a costly  project  because  of 
the  relatively  short  life  of  the  little 
boats,  requiring  almost  continuous 
new  construction  to  maintain  the 
squadrons.  Besides,  should  war  ever 
break  out  again,  production  of  the 
boats  could  be  begun  rapidly.  The 
PTs  just  had  to  go. 

As  the  doughty  motor  torpedo  boats 
take  their  honorable  discharge  many 
hands  will  want  to  recall  their  spec- 
tacular record.  Even  the  carefully 


couched  communiques  and  the  formal 
citations  accompanying  the  awards 
and  decorations  that  came  later  were 
unable  to  cover  up  the  daring  of  the 
little  craft.  And  even  if  they  had, 
the  Nation  would  have  got  the  stories 
elsewhere,  mainly  from  the  thousands 
of  words  written  by  hundreds  of  cor- 
respondents and  other  writers  who 
found  in  the  PT  boats  one  of  the  most 
colorful  subjects  of  the  war. 

Bataan!  Corregidor!  Out  of  those 
tragic  last  days  of  the  Philippines 
came  the  first  of  the  amazing  stories 
of  the  wartime  deeds  of  the  PTs. 
It  was  there  that  Cornell’.  John  D. 
Bulkley,  then  a lieutenant,  led  his 
famed  MTBRonS  in  successful  forays 
against  the  Japanese,  all  the  while 
maintaining  courier  service  between 
American  forces,  escorting  merchant 
ships  in  and  out  of  Manila  Bay,  res- 
cuing ship  survivors,  strafing  enemy 
shore  installations,  ferrying  wounded 
and  destroying  war  material  that 
would  have  fallen  into  the  enemy’s 
hands. 

The  six  boats  of  MTBRon3  cost  the 
Japs  a lot,  far  more  than  is  shown  in 
the  scoreboard  of  four  months  of  ac- 
tion between  10  Dec  1941,  when  the 
Japs  first  felt  the  sting  of  the  Navy’s 
“mosquitoes”  during  a raid  on  Cavite 
Navy  Yard,  and  8 April,  when  two 
of  the  squadron’s  PTs  attacked  a Jap 
cruiser  and  four  destroyers  in  the 
Mindanao  Sea  off  Cebu.  Still  the 
scoreboard,  based  on  Comdr.  Bulkley’s 
1942  report,  is  impressive: 

• One  cruiser  damaged  and  beached; 

• Two  cruisers  damaged  (one  al- 
most certainly  sunk)  by  torpedo  hits; 

• One  5,000-ton  ship,  believed  to  be 
an  aircraft  tender,  sunk; 


0 One  5,000-ton  ship,  type  unidenti- 
fied, sunk; 

• One  tanker  set  afire  by  torpedoes ; 

• Two  landing  barges  bearing  troops 
sunk,  and 

° Three  divebombers  and  one  sea- 
plane destroyed. 

It  was  on  19  January  that  the  first 
Jap  cruiser  became  a PT  target  — at 
the  request  of  the  Army  whose  units 
were  being  blasted  by  two  enemy  ship6 
lying  in  Subic  Bay  off  Bataan.  Two 
PTs  were  to  carry  out  the  attack, 
separating  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay 
and  rendezvousing  at  Port  Pinanga  at 
the  inner  end.  One  PT  didn’t  make 
it;  Bulkley’s  did  and  his  description, 
as  recounted  in  the  book,  “They  Were 
Expendable,”  gives  a vivid  picture  of 
the  attack. 

Jap  Reception  Committee 

“It  was  darker  than  hell,”  relates 
Bulkley,  “and  the  shore  was  lined 
with  Jap  field  guns.  We  had  got  in 
a little  way  when  a Jap  searchlight 
spotted  us  and  blinked  out  a dot-dash 
challenge.  We  changed  course.  A 
field  piece  opened  up,  but  none  of 
their  shells  fell  near  us. 

“By  this  time,  the  Japs  on  Grande 
Island  realized  something  funny  was 
going  on.  They  broke  out  .50-caliber 
machine  gunfire  at  us  — we  could  see 
the  tracer  bullets.  Then  the  fun 
started  — lights  and  big  shore  bat- 
teries rambling  all  over  the  bay,  feel- 
ing for  us.  We  could  hear  the  shells 
whistle  over  our  heads.  The  lights 
and  flashes  really  helped  us  because 
they  enabled  us  to  pick  out  the  shore 
line  and  tell  where  we  were. 

“By  1 o’clock  we  were  where  we 
planned  to  meet  [the  other  boat]  and 
go  in  together  for  the  attack.  [It] 
didn’t  show  up  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  go  in  alone.  To  make  the 
sneak,  we  rounded  Binanga  Point  at 


CARIBBEAN  coastal  waters  were  protected  against  marauding  Nazi  subs  by  hard  hitting  PT  boats  such  as  this  one. 

24  ALL  HANDS 


IN  THE  PHILIPPINES  a study  in  mixed  emotions  is  pre- 
sented by  the  crew  members  of  this  PT  boat  on  patrol. 


NEW  GUINEA  crews  discuss  the  previous  nights  raid 
during  this  Monday  morning  re-hash"  at  their  base. 


idling  speed.  Everything  was  quiet  — 
no  firing  down  here.  Then  we  saw 
the  cruiser  ahead  in  the  dark  not  500 
yards  away.  We  crept  up  on  her  and 
had  just  readied  two  torpedoes  when 
a searchlight  came  on  and  in  dot-dash 
asked  us  who  we  were. 

"We  answered  all  right — with  two 
torpedoes.  Then  I gave  our  boat 
hard  rudder  and  started  away;  it 
isn’t  safe  for  an  MTB  to  linger  near 
a cruiser.  One  of  our  torpedoes  hit 
home.  Looking  back  we  saw  red  fire 
rising  and  heard  two  more  explosions 
which  might  have  been  her  magazines. 

"But  we  had  no  time  to  look  at 
the  fireworks,  for  we  were  into  plenty 
trouble.  One  of  our  torpedoes  had 
failed  to  get  out  of  its  tube  and  was 
stuck  there,  its  propellers  buzzing  and 
compressed  air  hissing  so  you  couldn’t 
hear  yourself  think.  A torpedo  is  ad- 
justed to  fire  after  its  propeller  has 
made  a certain  number  of  revolutions; 
after  that,  it  is  cocked  like  a rifle  and 
even  a good  hard  wave-slap  on  its 
nose  would  set  it  off,  blowing  us  all  to 
glory.  Our  torpedoman  . . . used  his 
head  fast.  He  grabbed  a handful  of 
toilet  paper,  jumped  astride  the  wob- 
bling, hissing  torpedo  and  jammed  the 
vanes  of  the  propeller  with  the  toilet 
paper,  stopping  it. 

"Flames  on  the  cruiser  were  light- 
ing up  the  bay  behind  us.  All  over 
Subic  hell  was  breaking  loose.  With 
motors  roaring  and  the  boat  skipping 
around  in  that  rough  water,  I guess 
we  made  considerable  commotion. 
Anyway,  the  Tokyo  radio,  reporting 
the  attack  next  day,  said  the  Amer- 
icans had  a new  secret  weapon  — a 
monster  that  roared,  flapped  its  wings 
and  fired  torpedoes  in  all  directions. 
It  was  only  us,  but  we  felt  flattered. 
We  got  the  hell  out  of  there,  and 
that  was  all  there  was  to  it.” 

The  last  was  understatement.  The 
Jap  cruiser  was  so  badly  damaged 
that  the  enemy  had  to  beach  her. 
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MTBRon3  is  probably  most  famed 
for ^ sneaking  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  his  wife  and  son  and  20  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  off  Corregidor  past 
Jap  shore  batteries  and  on  to  a ren- 
dezvous with  a bomber  which  took  the 
general  to  Australia.  Later  MTBRon3 
spirited  Philippine  President  Manuel 
Quezon,  his  wife,  two  daughters,  cabi- 
net members  and  presidential  staff  off 
the  island  to  safety. 

For  their  heroism  in  the  Philip- 
pines, men  of  MTBRon3  were  awarded 
80  War  Department  decorations  and 
four  decorations  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  many  Navy 
awards.  Comdr.  Bulkley  was  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 


All  Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 


FUEL  for  the  thirsty  PT  boats  is  un- 
loaded for  use  at  a New  Guinea  base. 


carrying  with  it  a citation  which  de- 
clared: “The  remarkable  achievement 
of  Lt.  Bulkley’s  Command  ...  is  be- 
lieved to  be  without  precedent  in  this 
type  of  warfare.” 

"Without  precedent”  is  a phrase 
that  often  describes  the  action  of  all 
PTs.  Although  they  date  back  to 
1875  when  the  British  Navy  intro- 
duced a small  torpedo-carrying  boat 
which  was  later  discarded  because 
countermeasures  reduced  its  effective- 
ness, the  modern  PT  didn’t  really 
come  into  its  own  until  World  War  II. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Pacific 
war  the  motor  torpedo  boats  occupied 
a far  more  important  place  in  the 
overall  strategy  than  their  weight  and 
size  seemed  to  merit.  This  probably 
was  the  result  of  the  need  for  saving 
larger  naval  units  for  defensive  oper- 
ations during  those  hard-pressed  days 
when  America  was  preparing  her 
comeback.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  when  great  American  task 
forces  and  fleets  roamed  the  Pacific, 
striking  at  will,  little  attention  was 
given  the  little  boats  but,  nevertheless, 
they  continued  to  carry  out  important 
and  spectacular  assignments  in  areas 
where  the  big  units  seldom  operated. 

It  was  at  Guadalcanal  that  PTs 
proved  their  worth  in  island  warfare. 
Arriving  at  Tulagi  just  across  from 
Guadalcanal  in  October  1942,  the  PTs 
went  to  action  immediately,  surpris- 
ing a Jap  task  force  shelling  Hender- 
son Field  and  Marine  positions.  For 
several  months  thereafter  the  PTs 
were  the  only  U.  S.  surface  ships  sta- 
tioned at  Guadalcanal. 

The  citations  told  how  MTBRonsl2 
and  -21,  “dauntlessly  exchanging  gun- 
fire with  heavily  armored  gunboats 
and  barges,  airplanes  and  shore  em- 
placements,” diverted  hostile  artillery 
fire  to  themselves  in  protection  of 
Allied  land  forces.  The  citations  went 
on  to  say  that  the  PTs  “have  steadily 
destroyed  the  enemy’s  ships  carrying 
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A PHILIPPINE  squadron  speeds  back  to  its  base  after  THREE  ALEUTIAN  mosquito  boats  lie  under  wraps  along- 
participating  in  army  landings  above  Ormoc,  Leyte,  P.  I.  side  a seaplane  tender  which  acts  as  their  'mother  ship.' 


troops,  food  and  combat  supplies;  they 
. , . captured  Japanese  personnel, 
landed  in  hostile  territory  and  effected 
air  and  sea  rescue  missions.” 

Probably  the  most  daring  air-sea 
rescue  of  the  war  was  effected  by  two 
PTs  operating  under  the  command  of 
Lt.  Murray  Preston,  Washington, 
D.  €.,  who  was  awarded  the  Navy 
Cross  for  leading  the  PTs  to  the  res- 
cue of  a flier  downed  in  Wasili  Bay 
of  Halmahera  Island  back  in  Septem- 
ber 1944. 

When  it  was  learned  that  a flier 
was  downed  in  the  tiny  bay  which  is 
part  of  Kaoe  Bay,  Lt.  Preston  volun- 
teered to  lead  the  PTs  through  the 
narrow,  heavily  mined  straits  leading 
into  the  bay,  past  the  numerous  Jap 
shore  batteries  which  lined  both  the 
bay  and  the  straits.  The  flier,  who 
was  bobbing  around  in  a liferaft,  had 
maneuvered  close  enough  to  hold  on 
to  the  anchor  chain  of  a small,  aban- 
doned Jap  ship  in  Wasili  Bay.  Jap 
attempts  to  capture  him  were  being 
beaten  off  by  American  carrier  planes 
whose  pilots  were  flying  continuous 


protective  “cover”  for  their  fellow 
flier. 

Zigzagging  through  the  American 
and  Japanese  minefield  under  heavy 
and  concentrated  fire  from  the  Jap 
shore  batteries,  the  two  PTs  dashed 
into  the  bay,  rescued  the  flier  and 
safely  escaped.  To  effect  the  rescue, 
the  PTs  underwent  Jap  shellfire  for 
two  and  one-half  hours. 

One  of  the  “hottest”  jobs  handled 
by  the  PTs  was  that  of  setting  up 
an  operating  base  and  incidentally 
providing  protection  for  our  landings 
at  Mindoro  in  the  Philippines  back  in 
mid-December  of  1944.  Patrolling  off 
the  beaches  after  the  landings,  the 
squadrons  were  without  air  cover  or 
the  support  of  other  surface  units  for 
three  days  during  which  Japanese 
planes  attacked  almost  continuously 
— and  with  determination. 

In  those  three  days  the  PTs  shot 
down  (20  of  them)  or  damaged  every 
Jap  plane  that  came  within  their 
vision. 

For  the  PTs’  heroic  work  at  Min- 
doro, MTBRonsl3  and  -16  and  PTs 


227  and  230  were  commended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Navy  for  serving  as  the 
only  naval  force  present  following  the 
retirement  of  the  invasion  convoys 
and  thus  the  major  obstruction  to 
enemy  counterlandings  from  near-by 
Luzon,  Panay  and  Palawan. 

In  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Straits, 
the  PTs  won  high  praise  for  helping 
to  rout  a great  Jap  task  force  made 
up  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers. The  PTs  — 39  of  them 
spread  out  over  a large  area  in  groups 
of  three  — made  the  first  contact  with 
the  Jap  force  and  through  their  tor- 
pedo attacks  knocked  the  Jap  force 
off  balance.  The  enemy  ships  were 
forced  to  resort  to  star  shells,  search- 
lights, AA  and  secondary  battery  fire 
in  beating  off  the  PTs,  thus  exposing 
their  position  to  larger  U.  S.  Fleet 
units  deployed  for  battle  farther  up 
the  strait. 

The  tactics  of  the  PTs  are  those  of 
the  guerrillas  — dash  in,  hit  and  run. 
To  launch  their  Sunday  punches, 
they  often  had  to  get  within  almost 


HARMLESS  in  appearance,  these  ashcans  proved  to  be  AT  AN  EAST  COAST  BASE,  crew  members  check  their  | 
very  effective  against  many  a submerged  Jap  submarine,  guns  before  going  out  on  night  shakedown  maneuvers.  f 
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CAMOUFLAGED  for  protection  against  Jap  aircraft,  a A NEW  GUINEA  squadron  nests  on  the  oily  waters  of  an 
motor  torpedo  boat  blends  with  its  jungle  surroundings,  sheltered  inlet  under  the  protection  of  overhanging  trees. 


“spitting”  distance  of  their  targets. 
PT  195  bore  down  to  within  100 
yards  of  a small  Jap  freighter  to  at- 
tack and  sink  the  enemy  ship  off  Cebu 
during  the  Philippine  campaign.  One 
of  the  PT’s  officers,  in  describing  the 
attack,  says: 

“Due  to  torrential  rains  we  had  to 
close  to  within  100  yards  but  still 
couldn’t  identify  the  target.  Suddenly 
machine  gunfire  poured  toward  us  so 
we  opened  fire  in  return,  starting  a 
small  fire  on  the  freighter.”  The  fire 
silhouetted  the  freighter,  enabling  the 
gun  crew  on  the  PT  to  identify  their 
target  on  the  boat’s  second  run.  The 
coup  de  grace  was  delivered  and  the 
ship  was  last  seen  buckling  amidships 
and  settling  in  the  water. 

In  the  Mediterranean  two  PTs  took 
on  two  German  destroyers,  luring 
them  away  from  the  convoy  they  were 
supposed  to  be  protecting.  When  the 
Nazi  force  was  contacted,  the  two  PTs 
moved  in  close,  let  go  their  torpedoes 
at  the  destroyers  and  turned  away. 
The  destroyers  gave  chase,  but  the  lit- 
tle plywood  boats  hid  in  their  own 


smoke  screen,  dashing  in  and  out  to 
fire  at  the  destroyers  which  were  be- 
lieved hit  by  the  torpedoes.  One  of  the 
PTs  escaped  wihout  a scratch,  the 
other  was  hit,  wounding  two  of  the 
crew.  Meanwhile,  the  Nazi  convoy  had 
been  wiped  out  by  other  Allied  craft 
including  another  American  PT. 

The  MTBRons  received  a lot  of 
praise  for  their  patrol  successes  dur- 
ing the  Normandy  landings.  During 
the  invasion,  heavy  seas  swamped 
landing  craft  and  forced  heaving  ships 
to  put  out  sea  anchors.  Farther  out, 
a line  of  PTs  pitched  and  tossed  along 
an  imaginary  line.  Suddenly,  radar- 
showed  a “positive  contact.”  The  little 
fleet  converged  on  the  point,  finding 
several  German  E-boats  trying  to 
sneak  in  among  the  Allied  ships  and 
add  to  the  havoc  caused  by  the  storm. 
The  PTs  opened  up  with  such  a heavy 
barrage  that  the  E-boats  turned  and 
fled,  repulsed  almost  without  firing  a 
shot. 

What  manner  of  vessel  are  these 
mighty  midgets  that  can  take  on  sev- 
eral hundred  times  their  weight  in 


enemy  warships?  Well,  they’re  sleek 
looking  jobs,  much  like  the  speedboats 
and  cabin  cruisers  seen  around  U.  S, 
resorts.  Capable  of  40  knots  or  more 
(enough  speed  to  outrun  any  war  ves- 
sel afloat)  from  three  1,350-horse- 
power engines,  the  PTs  are  about  80 
feet  long,  about  20  feet  amidships  and 
displace  approximately  75  to  80  tons. 

It’s  surprising  how  much  of  an  ar- 
senal is  crammed  aboard  the  little  ply- 
wood craft.  There  are  four  torpedoes 
— two  forward  and  two  aft  — all 
pointing  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  torpedoes,  the 
typical  motor  torpedo  boat  mounts  two 
twin  .50-caliber  machine  gun  mounts, 
a 20-mm.,  one  .37-mm.  and  one 
.40-mm  gun  and  carry  several  auto- 
matic rifles  and  submachine  guns  as 
well  as  depth  charges. 

With  an  enviable  war  record  — they 
sank  and  damaged  hundreds  of  times 
their  own  weight  in  enemy  shipping  as 
well  as  carried  out  many  less  colorful 
missions  for  the  Fleet  — there’s  no 
doubt  that  MTBRons  will  rejoin  the 
Navy  when  the  need  arises. 


STRIPPED  to  the  waist  for  coolness  in  the  New  Guinea 
leat,  these  PT  crewmen  shoot  the  breeze  during  show, 
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ISLAND  entertainment  for  men  of  a PT  base  in  New 
Guinea  is  provided  by  a foot  race  at  a native  festival. 
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Official  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  photograph  Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph1, 

' B-29'S  FLEW  (left)  from  Saipan  and  Tinian  because  the  Fleet  beat  back  the  Jap  navy  . . . Gen.  MacArthur  and 
Gen.  Kenney  maneuvered  their  forces  to  and  through  the  Philippines  (right)  because  the  Fleet  took  them  there.' 


KEY  TO  OUR  SECURITY 


Navy’s  War  Record  Proves  Its  Strength 
Necessary  to  Preserve  Postwar  Peace 


Naval  power 

security  and  to  our  ability 


‘is  the  key  to  our 
to 

reach  out  anywhere  in  the  world  to 
help  stop  aggression,”  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal  declared  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year 
1 July  1944  to  30  June  1945,  presented 
the  Navy’s  war  record  aside  from  com- 
bat operations  embraced  by  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King’s  three  annual 
reports,  and  outlined  the  mission  of 
the  postwar  Navy. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  current 
discussions  of  proposals  for  unifica- 
tion of  the  nation’s  armed  forces,  Mr. 
Forrestal  said,  the  record  of  World 
War  II  proved  “we  must  preserve  our 
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GROWTH  of  the  fleet  was  striking. 
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The  Secretary  made 


Gen. 

their 


naval  power, 
these  points: 

o “Gen.  Eisenhower  and 
Spaatz  were  able  to  build  up 
land  and  air  forces  in  England  be- 
cause the  Allied  navies,  destroying  600 
Nazi  submarines,  stopped  the  heavy 
losses  enroute. 

• “Gen.  Eisenhower  and  Gen.  Patch 
reached  the  continent  of  Europe  across 
a bridge  of  naval  craft  and  under 
naval  guns. 

• Gen.  MacArthur  and  Gen.  Ken- 
ney maneuvered  their  land  and  air 
forces  to  and  through  the  Philippines 
because  the  Fleet  took  them  there,  be- 
cause naval  planes  covered  their  land- 
ings and  because  the  Fleet  broke  the 
Jap  navy. 

• “Gen.  LeMay’s  B-29’s  flew  from 
Saipan  and  Tinian  because  the  Fleet 
beat  back  the  Jap  navy  while  ground 
troops  destroyed  the  Jap  garrison. 

• “Gen.  MacArthur  could  start  the 
final  pincer  on  Japan  because  his  am- 
phibious advance  to  the  Philippines 
coincided  with  a 6,000-mile  march  of 
Navy  sea-air  power  from  Midway  to 
Okinawa. 

o “Today  our  occupation  force  in 
Japan  would  be  as  helpless  as  the 
garrison  of  Bataan  in  1942  except  for 
one  fact:  our  seapower,  having  de- 
stroyed the  Jap  fleet  and  merchant 
marine,  r.ow  controls  the  Pacific.” 

Neither  seapower,  air  power,  nor 
the  ground  forces  alone  won  the  war, 
Mr.  Forrestal  told  President  Truman 
in  his  report. 

“The  war  was  won  and  the  peace  is 
being  preserved  through  the  combined 
striking  power  of  all  three,  each  force 


FIRE  POWER  was  greatly  increased; 

being  utilized  in  accord  with  strategic 
demands,”  the  Secretary  continued.  H 

“Because  the  same  combination  wil!$ 
be  needed  to  meet  or  to  stamp  out  an;1 
future  threat  of  war,  we  must  preta 
serve  all  the  components  in  that  com; 
bination,”  he  added.  1 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Forrestal  saieji 
the  fleets  which  the  Navy  plans  tj 
have  in  active  duty  status  at  the  corn)* 
pletion  of  demobilization  are  design  ej 
to  supply  the  seapower  necessary  til 
discharge  the  postwar  mission  of  th 
nation’s  armed  forces — a missiob 
which  includes: 

• Enforcing  the  terms  of  peace  o 
our  enemies. 

• Fulfilling  our  militarv  commi|| 

ments  under  the  United  Nations  0: 
ganization.  11 

• Collaborating  in  preserving  th 
integrity  of  the  Western  Hemispher 

• Providing  for  the  security  of  th 
United  States. 

“While  the  Navy’s  long-term  plail, .] 
ning  must  cover  the  potentialities  «« 
new  weapons,”  the  Secretary  reportejli 
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‘The  nation,  therefore,  will 
be  able,  if  it  is  willing  to 
do  so,  to  keep  its  naval 
strength  in  realistic  relation 
to  its  international  commit- 
ments’ . . . SecNav  Forrestal. 


‘the  composition  of  the  active  fleets 
low  must  be  such  as  to  meet  the  prob- 
ems  of  the  immediate  next  two  or 
hree  years  with  the  instruments  now 
ivailable.” 

The  Secretary  emphasized  present 
dans  were  tentative,  not  necessarily 
>oing  any  further  than  the  end  of  the 
:alendar  year  1947,  and  may  be  al- 
ered  by  changing  world  conditions. 

But,  he  said,  “the  United  States  for 
he  first  time  in  its  history  finds  itself 
n the  fortunate  position  of  being  able 
o vary  its  naval  strength  from  time 
o time  as  world  conditions  may  re- 
luire,”  because  of  the  existence  of 
irge  ready  and  laid-up  reserves. 

“The  nation,  therefore,  will  be  able, 
f it  is  willing  to  do  so,  to  keep  its 
iaval  strength  in  realistic  relation  to 
ts  international  commitments,”  Mr. 
rorrestal  asserted. 

A statistical  record  of  the  Navy’s 
/ar  program,  forming  Part  III  of  the 
eport,  told  graphically  of  the  Navy’s 
rowth  during  the  war  period.  High- 
ights  included: 


Finance.  Congress  appropriated 
110,800,000,000  for  the  Navy  War 
'rogram,  including  Marine  Corps  and 
bast  Guard,  in  the  five-year  period 
lat  began  1 July  1940.  In  the  same 
eriod,  the  Navy  actually  spent  $90,- 
00,000,000,  although  commitments  in 
re  form  of  contracts,  orders,  project 
rders,  requisitions,  signed  and  un- 
gned  letters  of  intent,  bureau  allot- 
lents  and  other  obligations  reached 
total  of  $110,300,000,000. 


Personnel.  Navy  personnel  on  30 
ane  1945  totaled  3,200,000  more  than 
did  the  day  the  Naval  Expansion 
ct  of  1940  became  law.  Personnel 
rocurement  in  1943-44  reached  a rate 
f 25,000  weekly — enough  to  man  a 
avy  of  1940  strength  every  seven 
eeks.  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
uard  personnel  reached  a total  ex- 
uding 4,000,000. 


Ships.  On  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
le  1940  Naval  Expansion  Act,  the 
nited  States  had  a fleet  of  50,759 
issels  displacing  13,500,000  tons,  ex- 
usive  of  small  boats  and  rubber  and 
astic  landing  craft.  The  fleet  of  1 
dy  1940  totaled  only  1,099  vessels 
splacing  1,900,000  tons.  Major  com- 
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^NPOWER  of  the  Navy  multiplied. 
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Official  U.  S.  Army  Si gnal  Corps  photograph 

REACHED  Europe  across  a bridge  of  naval  craft  and  under  naval  guns.1 


batant  ships  included  in  these  totals 
increased  in  five  years  from  383  ships 
totaling  1,300,000  tons  to  1,171  ships 
totaling  more  than  4,400,000  tons. 
Losses  during  this  period  totaled  2,022 
vessels  displacing  849,000  tons. 

Aeronautics.  Navy  accepted  80,300 
planes  in  the  five-year  period,  turning 
over  7,500  to  Lend-Lease  and  more 

Thousands 
of  Planes 


1941  1942  1943  1944  1945 

AIR  POWER  zoomed  in  war  period. 

than  600  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  destroyed 
more  than  17,000  Japanese  planes, 
with  losses  of  about  2,700,  through 
June  1945.  This  was  a combat  ratio 
of  less  than  one  to  six.  About  11,000 
naval  planes  were  deployed  in  the 
Pacific  in  mid-1945,  naval  aviation 
personnel  including  Marines,  had 
grown  to  750,000,  combat  losses  were 
consistently  smaller  than  anticipated, 
with  65  percent  of  all  pilots  forced 
down  being  rescued  or  finding  their 
way  to  safety. 

Ordnance.  The  “one-ocean  Navy” 
of  mid-1940  had  a total  firepower  of 
411  tons  of  projectiles  in  15  seconds. 
Five  years  later,  Navy  firepower  ag- 
gregated 4,500  tons  per  15-second 
period — 35  percent  on  Navy  combatant 
ships,  37  percent  on  other  Navy  ves- 
sels, 28  percent  on  merchant  ships. 

Medicine  and  Surgery.  Naval 
hospital  bed  capacity  increased  from 

6,000  to  130,000,  the  latter  figure  in- 
cluding 30,000  beds  overseas.  Instead 


of  one  hospital  ship,  there  were  12 
by  mid-1945.  Personnel  grew  cor- 
respondingly. 

Yards  and  Docks.  BuDocks  spent 
$8,100,000,000  in  the  five  years,  with 
advance  base  expenditures  rising 
steadily  after  1942  as  continental  con- 
struction expenditures  declined.  Item: 
BuDocks  procured  enough  generators 
to  light  a city  like  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seabees.  This  was  the  one  major 
new  ground  organization  produced  by 
World  War  II.  It  grew  from  nothing 
in  January  1942,  when  recruiting 
began,  to  259,000  by  30  June  1945,  of 
which  214,000  or  83  percent  were 
overseas.  The  Seabees  took  part  in 
every  major  amphibious  operation 
American  forces  launched  in  the  Asi- 
atic and  European  theaters. 

Miscellany.  The  Navy  had  753,000 
civilian  employees  on  30  June  1945, 
had  made  commitments  for  $11,193,- 

600.000  worth  of  industrial  and  non- 
industrial facilities,  was  disposing  of 
surplus  materials  at  a steadily-in- 
creasing rate,  had  lend-leased  $7,312,- 

100.000  worth  of  material  to  other 
nations  up  to  31  Aug  1945  with  87 
percent  going  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  in  June  1945  was  operating  408 
transport  planes  (NATS)  which  flew 
nearly  35,000,000  ton-miles  a month. 
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HERE'S  HOW  Navy  spent  billions. 
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POTTERY  MAKING  Is  popular  with 
Waves  at  the  Alameda  hobby  shop. 


SPARE-TIME  HOBBY 

Navy’s  Expanded  Recreational  Program 
Emphasizes  Handcraft,  Boosts  Morale 


“ Time  on  my  hands.  . .” 

WHEN  WAR  ENDED  and  with  it 
the  urgency  of  military  service, 
the  Navy  moved  fast  to  forestall  any 
such  complaint  from  personnel  wait- 
ing for  their  discharge  points  to  ac- 
cumulate, waiting  for  “lifts”  home 
from  staging  areas,  waiting  for  re- 
lease in  separation  centers.  The  re- 
sult: a greatly  expanded  (and  still 
expanding)  recreation  program  with 
emphasis  on  handcraft. 

Shortly  after  Japan  surrendered, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  messaged  all  commands  that  the 
Navy  wanted  the  recreation  program 
enlarged,  emphasized  more  than  ever. 
Hobby  shops,  a wartime  success  wher- 
ever they  were  established,  thus  be- 
came the  answer  to  a recreation  di- 
rector’s prayer.  So  much  so  that  the 
BuPers  Special  Services  Division  has 
made  arrangements  to  help  set  up 
handcraft  shops  on  every  ship  and 
station  that  wants  them.  Under  the 
new  program,  every  detail  of  plan- 
ning— the  specifications,  the  instruc- 
tions, the  plans,  the  lists  of  materials, 
tools,  and  supplies  for  30  hobbies  as 
well  as  on-the-spot  aid  in  organizing 
a hobby  shop — will  be  available  to  any 
Navy  establishment  that  requests  it. 
Funds  for  the  ships  will  come  from 
the  ship  or  station  welfare  funds  or, 


in  case  financial  help  is  needed,  from 
the  Navy’s  general  welfare  fund. 

Typical  of  the  response  to  SecNav’s 
message  asking  expansion  of  the  rec- 
reation program  was  the  “90-day  won- 
der” at  NAS,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Ninety  days  after  the  station’s 
project  officer  and  75  enthusiastic  en- 
listed men  started  to  work,  the  air 
station  had  a hobby  ship.  And  what  a 
hobby  shop!  Believed  to  be  the  largest 
one  in  the  world,  the  shop  is  housed 
in  a two-story  structure  and  two 
quonset  huts.  With  tools  and  materials 
for  30  hobbies  on  hand,  the  shop  can 
accomodate  700  hobbyists  at  a time. 
It  has  been  estimated  an  outlay  of 
$100,000  would  be  necessary  to  dupli- 
cate the  “hobby-lobby”  commercially. 

Here  hobbyists  build  model  planes, 
trains  and  cars — even  engines  for 
them.  Radio  fans  design  and  construct 
complete  receivers.  Looms  are  avail- 
able for  weaving.  There’s  a dark  room 
for  amateur  cameramen.  Purses,  bill- 
folds, belts  and  other  leather  items 
are  turned  out.  There  are  facilities 
for  printing,  wood  carving,  glass- 
blowing  and  linoleum  blocking.  Some 
of  the  most  impressive  work  comes 
from  the  welding  and  forging  shops 
and  the  ceramics  setup  which  includes 
a high-temperature  kiln. 

Successful?  The  project  director 
thinks  so.  “I  believe  this  is  the  best 


MANY  OVERSEAS  hobby  shops  are  well  equipped  FUTURE  HOMEMAKERS  can  make  many  useful  Items 
with  tools  from  precision  lathes  to  stitching  machines,  such  as  this  hand-woven  rug  being  made  by  a Wave. 


SHOPS 

investment  for  building  morale  the 
Navy  has  ever  made.” 

Summed  up  another  way  by  the  sta- 
tion recreation  officer:  “This  is  such 
a big  success  I am  sure  if  we  had 
B^dy  Lamarr  dance  in  seven  veils  at 
the  station  theater  the  men  still  would 
stay  in  the  shop.” 

That  may  be  a little  rash  but  the 
fact  remains  a steady  stream  of  high- 
ly-prized handcraft  pours  from  the 
hobby  shops. 

The  hobby  shop  is  not  a new  proj- 
ect but  its  importance  is  greater  than 
ever.  During  the  war  the  hobby  shops 
followed  naval  forces  around  the  Paci- 
fic, landing  almost  as  soon  as  new 
territory  was  secured.  Now  that  naval 
forces  are  pulling  out  of  the  Pacific 
in  the  “roll  up”  program,  so  are  the 
hobby  shops — after  great  success. 

Typical  of  Pacific  hobby  shops  was 
the  one  operated  until  recently  at  the 
Ship  Repair  Unit,  Lombrum  Point,  in 
the  Admiralty  Islands.  Although 
smaller  than  its  Alameda  counterpart, 
the  Lombrum  Point  shop  was  just  as 
successful. 

Set  up  in  a quonset  hut,  the  Lom- 
brum Point  shop  was  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  for  wood,  leather  and 
plexiglass  work,  the  other  for  metal- 
work. Engine  lathes,  milling  machines, 
power  saws,  drill  presses,  buffers, 
grinding  wheels,  wood  lathes,  stitch- 
ing machine,  table  saw,  band  saw, 
sanding  machine  and  a large  assort- 
ment  of  portable  tools  comprised  the 
shop  s equipment.  Most  of  the  equip- 
ment came  from  repair  shops  which 
had  been  shut  down  with  the  end  of 
vil , war-  On  the  other  hand,  other 
hobby  shops  in  the  Pacific  got  much 
of  their  equipment  from  BuPers. 

Overseas  hobby  shops,  and  to  some 
extent  those  in  the  U.  S.,  turn  to  the 
.salvage  heap  for  raw  materials.  Too, 
the  hobbyists  have  even  raided  the 
; galley  for  bone  and  tin  cans.  Old  in- 
'Hertubes  have  been  used.  However 
hobbyists  often  are  able  to  refine  their 
work  with  special  materials  supplied 
by  BuPers.  From  these  raw  materials, 
enthusiastic  handcrafters  have  turned 
out  candlestick  holders,  picture 
i flames,  elaborate  knives,  ash  trays 
vases,  watch  bands,  bracelets,  rings, 
(bowls,  chests,  flower  pots,  wooden 
shoes,  clock  stands,  etc. 

But  all  the  products  of  the  hobby 
shops  aren’t  individual  “souvenir” 
items.  Many  things  needed  in  other 
recreational  activities  have  been  turned 
out  by  the  men  in  their  spare  time. 
Game  boards  and  tables  including  ping 
pong  paddles  and  tables,  checkers  and 
chessmen  and  boards  have  been  made 
for  the  “rec”  halls.  Murals  have  been 
painted  for  libraries,  mess  halls,  rec- 
reational centers,  even  the  hobby 
shops.  Curtains,  drapes,  bulletin 
boards,  lampshades  from  the  hobby 
shops  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 

Besides  combatting  boredom  and 
Monotony  among  active  personnel,  the 
lobby  shops  serve  another  very  use- 
ful purpose — that  of  helping  convales- 
cent personnel  recover.  BuMed  is  now 
expanding  its  occupational  therapy 
program  through  the  BuPers  facilities. 
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HOBBriSTS  print  their  own  favorite  pinup  pictures  in  the  shop's  darkroom. 


8 ATT  IN ' THE  BREEZE 


ON  THE  7 SEAS 


Still  Essential? 


Once  upon  a time  there  was  a hard- 
working storekeeper — so  hard-work- 
ing, in  fact,  his  division  officer  was 
delighted  when  he  learned  storekeep- 
ers, among  others,  weren’t  going  to  get 
out  of  the  Navy  as  fast  as  seamen 
first  class. 


The  storekeeper,  took  the  news  in  a 
somewhat  more  spectacular  fashion. 
He  dropped  dead,  or  so  the  story  goes. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  exec  came 
along.  He  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the 
corpse  and  suggested  with  a regretful 
sigh  that  the  body  be  sent  back  to  the 
states. 

The  division  officer,  however,  re- 
acted differently. 

“No,  dammit,  No,”  he  yelled.  “He’s 
only  got  36  points!” 


heard  about  that  chick  in  Dago,”  the 
seaman  added. 

“Your  prowess  with  the  babes  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  point  score,” 
the  yeoman  answered. 

“Say,”  the  seaman  inquired,  “what’s 
all  this  stuff  about  point  scores?” 

“Now,  look,”  the  yeoman  declared 
testily,  “just  keep  quiet  and  you’ll  be 
out  of  the  Navy  by  tomorrow  after- 
noon.” 

“But,  golly,”  the  seaman  cried  in 
bewilderment,  “I  don’t  want  to  get 
out  of  the  Navy.  I came  here  to  get 
a divorce.  Is  this  a separation  cen- 
ter or  isn’t  it?” 


drino,  Camerino,  Trinidad,  Claudio, 
Ismail,  Carlos  and  Jose. 

However,  someone  finally  noticed 
that  all  the  Lopezes  appeared  to  be 
the  same  age,  and  the  truth  came  out. 
They  were  not  septuplets,  they  were 
not  the  seven  sons  of  a seventh  son, 
they  were  not  even  brothers.  They 
were  just  seven  guys  who  had  struck 
up  a friendship  aboard  ship  coming 
in  from  Pearl,  and  had  grown  so  tired 
of  being  asked  whether  they  were 
brothers  that  they  just  said  they  were. 
Adios,  amigos. 


Oh,  Chute 


Salt  Pork 


Civil  Readjustment? 

It  happened  at  a separation  center. 
Well,  it  could  have.  Anyhow,  a yeo- 
man was  interviewing  a seaman  dis- 
chargee, and  was  getting  a lot  of  in- 
formation which  seemed  to  the  yeo- 
man to  be  unnecessary. 

“We  were  married  in  1940,”  the  sea- 
man said. 

“Yes,  we’ve  already  given  you  ten 
points  for  dependency,”  the  yeoman 
said. 

“We  have  two  children,”  the  sea- 
man continued. 

“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
under  the  Navy  point  system,”  the 
yeoman  replied. 

“Everything  was  okay  until  she 


Lieut.  Carl  H Smith,  Florida  Group 
Staff  personnel  officer,  was  quietly  go- 
ing mad  during  a holiday  leave  period 
as  telegram  after  telegram  requested 
leave  extensions.  Every  reason  under 
the  sun  was  given — delayed  trains, 
missed  connections,  a train  wreck,  auto 
accidents,  snow  storms,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  marriage. 

The  prize,  however,  came  from  a 
bluejacket  with  a rural  background. 
Seems  he  had  returned  to  the  farm 
and  discovered  pappy  was  ready  to 
butcher  the  hogs,  if  the  sailor  could 
help.  Trouble  was,  the  weather  was 
too  warm — so  the  sailor  asked  whether 
he  could  have  an  extension  until  a 
cold  snap  came  along. 


Down  at  NAS  Jacksonville,  just  be- 
fore a session  of  parachute  jumping, 
so  a tale  goes,  crews  of  crash  boats 
assigned  to  patrol  the  St.  Johns  river 
discovered  a small,  paintless  boat  con- 
taining one  fisherman.  “Get  out  of 
the  area,”  they  ordered.  The  fisher- 
man obligingly  came  about — and 
there,  across  the  stern  of  his  rowboat, 
was  the  craft’s  name.  It  was  “Rip 
Cord,  Jacksonville.” 


Among  Our  Souvenirs 


Just  Inter-Lopez 

It  seems  that  there  was  quite  a lit- 
tle excitement  recently  at  PerSepCen, 
Terminal  Island,  Calif.,  when  word 
got  around  that  seven  sailors  named 
Lopez,  all  of  them  sons  of  the  same 
Senor  and  Senora  Lopez,  had  arrived 
for  discharge.  A checkup  revealed 
that  there  were,  indeed,  seven  Lopezes 
aboard,  mellifluously  named  Mellen- 


Tall  are  the  tales  inspired  by  sou- 
venirs collected  in  far  flung  ports  and 
among  the  tallest  are  these  which  cir- 
culated aboard  the  USS  California  on 
its  return  to  the  States. 

A seaman  pulled  from  his  locker  a 
fan  covered  with  Japanese  characters 
and  (dead)  butterflies.  This  fan,  so 
he  explained,  was  given  to  him  by  an 
old  Jap  in  Tokyo  who  wanted  to  show 
his  friendliness  to  Americans.  The 
butterflies  represented  honorable  an- 
cestors and  the  character  inscription 
meant  “keep  cool  now,  because  when 
you  join  us  it  will  be  plenty  hot.”  At 
least  that’s  what  the  old  Jap  said  in 
perfect  English. 

A gold  ring  carved  in  the  form  of 
two  dragons  with  ruby  eyes  was 
proudly  exhibited  by  a CWT.  The 

chief,  whose  veracity  must  remain  un- 
questioned, said  there  were  only  two 
such  rings  in  the  entire  world.  He 
was  given  the  ring  for  saving  the  life 
of  a Maharajah  in  a distant  land  and 


whats  this  line  for  , 

CHOW;  PAV;  DISC  MARGE 
OR  NYLONS  f 


with  his  own  eyes  saw  the  maker  of 
the  rings  slain  by  the  Maha’s  sword. 

Thirty  dollars  was  the  purchase 
price  of  a silver  coated  handmade 
dagger  purchased  by  a Marine  from 
a starving  Chinese  in  Singapore.  Viv- 
idly the  Marine  explained  that  the 
Chinese  had  slain  16  Jap  invaders 
with  this  very  weapon  which  bore  the 
inscription  TOBEM.  The  marine 
didn’t  know  what  the  inscription 
meant  but  “there’s  one  born  every 
minute”  probably  would  hit  the  mark. 

Raleigh  and  the  Queen 

From  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  by 
the  Key  System  train  isn’t  too  great 
a distance,  but  to  the  tired  unshaven 
sailor  sprawled  out  on  the  leather  seat 
it  must  have  seemed  a long  way. 

Under  his  head  he  had  placed  his 
peacoat  to  use  as  a cushion  against 
the  car’s  rough  jolts. 

As  the  train  neared  the  halfway 
point  across  the  bridge,  the  sailor’s 
eyes  fell  upon  a little  blonde-haired 
girl  directly  across  the  aisle.  The  5- 
year  old  was  trying  her  best  to  get 
comfortable,  but  the  leather  seat  was 
too  hard  and  she  changed  positions 
every  few  minutes. 

The  sailor  removed  the  peacoat 
from  beneath  his  head  and  offered  it 
to  the  little  miss.  She  shyly  lowered 
her  eyes  then  raised  them  slowly.  She 
looked  at  his  unshaven  face  and  the 
deep  lines  under  his  eyes  and  shook 
her  head. 

“No,  thank  you,  sir,”  she  said,  “I 
t’ink  you  need  it  more’n  me.” 


Hard-Boiled 

Three  Marine  Corps  paymaster 
sergeants  discovered  how  to  keep  clean 
in  Tientsin,  China — not,  however, 
without  certain  risks. 

Their  “bathtub”  was  early  Chinese, 
presumably  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  To 
be  frank  about  it,  it  looked  like  a 
barrel.  Chang  Foo  Hi,  the  sergeants’ 
Number  One  Boy,  would  fill  it  with 
water,  then  build  a fire  in  a funnel- 
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shaped  gismo  at  the  bottom  to  heat 
the  water. 

Here  was  the  catch.  If  Sarge  stood 
up  in  the  barrel  he  burned  his  feet. 
If  he  sat  down  he  also  got  burned — 
guess  where.  The  resourceful  ser- 
geants solved  the  problem.  They  wore 
rubber  slippers  to  protect  their  feet 
and  remained  standing  to  protect  their 
— ah — dignity. 

Fun  Is  Fun,  Buf—— 

Six  aviation  marines  who  crash- 
landed  behind  the  Chinese  Communist 
lines  near  Ho-Chen  recently  were  cap- 
tured twice  by  Communist  soldiers 
and  twice  by  bandits,  but  escaped 
every  time  and  made  their  way  back 
to  base  38  days  after  the  landing. 
They  reported  that  while  bandits  had 
robbed  them,  they  hadn’t  been  too 
badly  treated. 

About  the  only  think  they  could 
complain  about,  the  marines  reported, 
was  the  way  the  Communists  kept 
exercising  them.  Seems  that  the  Com- 
munists are  very  fond  of  basketball, 
and  every  time  they  felt  like  a game, 
the  Americans  had  to  take  them  on — 
and  with  only  one  substitute  available 
at  that. 

‘Cast  Your  Bread  . . 

Some  of  the  bread  baked  on  field 
equipment  for  the  Marines  in  North 
China  recently  was  made  of  flour 
“liberated”  from  the  Japanese  Army. 
The  Japs  had  “liberated”  the  flour 
from  Australian  warehouses  earlier 
in  the  war.  The  Australians,  it  was 
believed,  originally  purchased  the  flour 
from  Uncle  Sugar.  We  won’t  say  a 
word  about  its  being  a small  world; 
not  a word. 

Who  Threw  That? 

Ens.  Samuel  Hardman,  a bomb  dis- 
posal officer  from  the  uss  Vincennes 
(CL  64),  followed  three  rules  for 
handling  grenades  during  the  clearing 
of  a burned-over  munitions  dump  on 
Banika  in  the  Russells.  They  were: 
(1)  Don’t  be  afraid  of  them;  (2)  be 


ready  to  throw  them  fast  and  far,  and 
(3)  hold  your  thumb  over  the  primer 
so  if  the  striker  comes  down  it  hits 
the  thumb  and  not  the  primer. 

One  day,  however,  one  of  the  men 
of  the  Ninth  Marine  Ammunition 
Company,  a specially-trained  Negro 
unit  engaged  in  the  ticklish  job  of 
clearing  the  lethal  debris  left  by  the 
fire,  violated  rule  three,  and  the 
striker  came  down  on  the  primer. 
Naturally  enough,  he  decided  it  was 
time  to  forget  rule  one,  but  rule  two 
was  clearly  called  for  by  the  situation. 
He  threw  it  fast  and  he  threw  it  far, 
but — oops!  sorry! — right  at  Ensign 
Hardman. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Hardman,  he 
had  heard  the  striker  hit  the  primer 
and  saw  the  grenade  in  the  air.  He 
promptly  performed  a dry  dive  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  explosion 
went  over  him. 


English  Is  Write 

The  crew  of  XJSS  Cebu  (ARG-6), 
making  liberty  in  the  Japanese  village 
of  Wakanoura,  was  somewhat  startled 
by  the  signs  in  store  windows  which 
greeted  them,  in  English,  in  this 
fashion : 

“Welcome  Allied  Forces,  Kimonos 
for  Beauties,  Souvenirs  for  Sweeties, 
I Write  commemoration  gratis  ser- 
vice.” 

Painltlful 

Ray  Kehoss,  Sic,  and  Jim  Hosey, 
Sic,  were  very  happy  when  they  were 
transferred  from  the  deck  to  the  black 
gang  of  LST897.  “Now,”  they  con- 
gratulated each  other,  “we  won’t  have 
to  do  any  more  painting.” 

Yep,  you  guessed  it,  mate.  Hosey’s 
first  job  as  an  engineer  was  to  paint 
the  starboard  escape  trunk  from  the 
auxiliary  engine  room.  Kehoss’s  first 
task  was  to  paint  the  forward  bilge 
control  room.  Don’t  worry,  boys. 
Maybe  they’ll  start  making  ships  of 
stainless  steel  one  of  these  days. 
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Q/’SrV  1/ Q INTERESTING  READING  IN 
D l BATTLE  ACTION  ACCOUNTS 


AMONG  THE  MANY  personal 
chronicles  of  action  to  come  out 
of  the  present  war,  there  are  several 
being  circulated  to  ships  and  stations 
with  popular  interest  for  naval  per- 
sonnel. One  of  these  published  recently 
is  “The  Jesse  James  Of  The  Java  Sea” 
by  Carl  Carmer,  the  story  of  the  sub- 
marine USS  Sturgeon.  On  7 December 
1941  (8  December,  Manila  time)  the 
Sturgeon,  along  with  several  other 
submarines,  was  at  Manila,  and  the 
sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  sent 
them  stalking  Japanese  sea  lanes  for 
enemy  prey.  Told  largely  in  the  words 
of  the  crew,  the  book  records  the  life 
on  board  a submarine  during  long 
routine  patrols  broken  suddenly  by 
outbreaks  of  fierce  action  when  the 
enemy  was  sighted. 

Gerold  Frank  and  James  D.  Horan, 
authors  of  “USS  Seciivolf,”  claim 
their  book  began  with  a chance  meet- 
ing on  a train  with  Joseph  Melvin 
Eckberg,  chief  radioman  of  the  Sea- 
ivolf’s  crew.  It  is  Eckberg’s  story  put 
down  by  Frank  and  Horan.  He  tells 
of  the  submarine  from  her  building 
in  1940  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  the 
day  late  in  1942  when  she  came  back 
to  San  Francisco  after  a series  of 
record-breaking  combat  patrols  in  the 
Pacific. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  the  aircraft  carrier  has 
had  its  share  of  fame  in  book  form 
with  such  books  as  “Queen  Of  The 
Flat-tops”  by  Stanley  Johnson,  “And 
Then  There  Was  One”  by  Eugene 
Burns,  and  “Carrier  War”  by  Oliver 
Jensen.  One  of  the  latest  in  this  cate- 
gory is  Morris  Markey’s  “Well  Done!”, 
the  story  of  the  uss  Essex.  Markey 


A RIBBON  AND  A STAR  is  the  story 
of  the  Third  Marines  at  Bougainville. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  drawings  that 
illustrate  the  book. 


was  a correspondent  aboard  the  Essex 
and  he  chronicles  the  action  in  which 
this  ship  took  part  including  the  at- 
tack on  Saipan  and  the  first  strike  at 
Iwo  Jima. 

Dramatic  Sketches 

From  his  description  one  gets  a pic- 
ture of  the  marvel  of  organization 
and  technical  perfection  that  made  a 
modern  aircraft  carrier  such  a power- 
ful weapon  against  the  enemy.  Brief 
but  dramatic  sketches  of  some  of  the 
men  of  the  Essex  whom  he  knew — • 
captain,  pilots,  mechanics,  ship’s  crew, 
and  others — give  an  added  personal 
interest  to  the  book. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  best  of 
the  combat  narratives  to  appear  is  “A 
Ribbon  And  A Star,”  about  the  Third 
Marines  at  Bougainville,  written  by 
John  Monks  and  illustrated  by  John 
Falter.  The  Third  Marines  had  been 
painstakingly  trained  for  this  special 
job.  Every  man  from  the  general, 
affectionately  called  “Speed”,  down  to 
the  youngest  private  knew  his  job  and 
did  it  well. 

It  is  the  men  who  make  the  book 
and  Marks  knew  them  all,  for  he  was 
with  the  outfit,  took  part  in  the  fight- 
ing and  got  a good  idea  of  what  was 
going  on.  John  Falter’s  illustrations 
are  some  of  the  finest  to  come  out  of 
the  war. 

Some  years  ago  Eric  Remarque,  who 
is  soon  to  have  his  American  citizen- 
ship, became  almost  overnight  a fa- 
mous international  author  with  the 
publication  of  his  novel  “All  Quiet  On 
The  Western  Front”.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  five  other  stories  of  which 
“The  Road  Back”  and  “Three  Com- 
rades” came  nearest  to  equalling  in 
popularity  his  first  book.  Remarque’s 
most  recent  book,  “Arch  Of  Triumph” 
(Book  of  the  Month  Club  selection  for 
February)  is  not  a story  of  soldiers 
and  war  but  is,  nonetheless,  a pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  mental  attitude 
of  those  living  precariously  between 
two  wars.  The  title  is  an  ironic  one. 
The  hero  and  his  companions  in  exile, 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
famous  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris, 
lean  anything  but  triumphant  lives.  It 
is  a bitter,  angry  story  in  which 
Remarque  makes  a daring  protest 
against  human  injustice  and  “man’s 
inhumanity  to  man.” 

Complications 

The  hero  is  a veteran  of  World  War 
I and  r.  skilled  surgeon  who  managed 
to  survive  and  to  escape  from  the  hor- 
rors of  his  native  Germany.  He  is  not 
a legitimate  resident  of  Paris  for  he 
has  no  papers.  In  order  to  live  and 
eat  he  performs  unlicensed  and  other- 
wise unlawful  operations  for  less 
competent  French  doctors.  He  is  sur- 
viving in  this  way  when  he  meets  a 
young  actress,  Joan  Madou,  From 
then  on  his  life  becomes  considerably 
more  complicated,  for  she  is  a faith- 
less individual  who  comes  and  goes 
pretty  much  as  she  pleases  but  in  her 


own  peculiar  way  is  in  love  with  the 
hero. 

After  an  entanglement  with  the 
police  the  hero  is  driven  across  tn5 
Swiss  border  for  a time.  Upon  his 
return  to  Paris  he  finds  his  arch 
enemy  there  and  the  drama  of  his 
patient  stalking  and  final  success  in 
killing  the  Gestapo  chief  is  one  mur- 
der scene  that  seems  to  leave  the 
reader  in  sympathy  with  the  murderer. 
His  mistress,  Joan,  is  shot  by  her 
jealous  lover  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
hero’s  skill  at  saving  other  people’s 
lives  he  is  unable  to  save  the  life  of 
the  one  person  he  cares  for  most,  even 
though  it  is  she  who  had  been  respon- 
sible for  his  betrayal.  The  story  is 
a moving  one  and,  in  spite  of  all  its 
bitterness,  has  some  lighter  moments 
and  some  amusing  characters. 

War  of  1 81 2 

Quite  removed  in  time  and  place 
from  Remarque’s  story  is  the  new  his- 
torical novel  by  Neil  H.  Swanson,  “The 
Perilous  Fight”.  The  author  of  “The 
Judas  Three”  and  “The  Silent  Drum” 
this  time  gives  us  the  story  of  the  two 
engagements  in  the  War  of  1812  con- 
cerned with  the  defense  of  Baltimore. 
It  is  Mr.  Swanson’s  contention  that 
it  was  not  the  American  militia  who 
failed  in  these  engagements  but  the 
politicians  and  the  general,  and  he 
feels  it  is  time  the  private  soldier  is 
vindicated.  His  story  is  based  largely 
on  contemporary  newspaper  accounts 
and  private  letters  and  diaries  of  the 
men  in  the  ranks,  so  that  reading  “The 
Perilous  Fight”  is  almost  like  talking 
with  the  participants  themselves. 

According  to  Mr.  Swanson,  the 
whole  story  behind  the  writing  of  our 
national  anthem  has  never  been  ac- 
curately told.  Such  names  as  Godly 
Wood,  Whetstone  Point  and  North 
Point  have  no  meaning  for  us  what- 
ever in  connection  with  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  except  as  they  are 
associated  with  defeat,  futility  and 
cowardice.  In  this  novel,  based  on 
fact,  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  place 
the  birth  of  the  national  anthem  in 
its  actual  setting  of  events.  Because 
the  truth  is  concerned  with  the  people 
who  took  part  in  these  events,  this 
story  not  only  recounts  the  military 
aspects  of  the  campaign  but  tells  us 
also  what  it  felt  like  to  live  through 
the  summer  of  1814. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1814  that 
British  troops  and  ships  under  Gen. 
Ross  and  Admiral  Cochrane  defeated 
America’s  militia  at  Bladensburg, 
burned  part  of  Washington,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Swanson  places  a share  of 
the  disaster  at  Bladensburg  upon  Gen. 
Winder,  personally  courageous  but  in- 
competent in  handling  men — but  an 
almost  larger  share  is  placed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President,  his  Secre- 
taries of  State  and  War,  because  of 
their  personal  interference  with  the 
arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 
troops. 

In  the  defense  of  Baltimore,  how- 
ever, it  was  a different  story  thanks 
to  the  insistance  of  a committee  of 
safety  that  Gen.  Winder  be  replaced 
by  the  hero;  a veteran  of  the  revolu- 
tion, business  man  and  militia  general. 
He  succeeds  in  outfoxing  the  enemy 
on  all  sides. 
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TRACKING  THE  TYPHOONS 


Navy’s  Patrol  Planes 
Fly  into  Tempests  to 
Get  Data  on  Weather 

I N YE  OLDEN  DAYS— say  about  be- 
I fore  World  War  II — weather  was 
something  you  waited  for,  and  either 
cussed  or  blessed  when  it  arrived. 

But  when  the  Okinawa  typhoon 
came  roaring  down  on  Task  Force  38, 
the  Navy  decided  to  go  out  and  find 
the  weather  first,  and  contrary  to 
Mark  Twain’s  remark,  actually  do 
something  about  it.  Finding,  fixing, 
and  following  young  typhoons  in  the 
wide  Pacific  reaches  became  the  duty 
of  a hard-flying,  persistent,  all-out 
group  of  weather  experts  on  strategic 
Pacific  air  bases. 

The  vicious  Okinawa  typhoon 
cracked  down  just  as  the  Inter-Theater 
Meteorological  conference  was  sitting 
in  Manila.  The  conference  got  things 
moving,  and  kept  them  moving  on  345 
special  weather  flights  up  through  15 
Nov  1945. 

The  weather  snoopers  set  out  on  a 
regular  schedule,  flying  their  Cata- 
linas,  Liberators,  and  Privateers  out 
into  the  ocean  areas.  One  flight  routine 
was  equal  to  a trip  from  Memphis  to 
Omaha,  nearly  out  to  Denver,  down  to 
Amarillo,  and  back  to  Memphis. 

The  aerologist  aboard  briefed  the 
crew  before  setting  out,  telling  them 
what  sort  of  weather  was  expected, 
probable  flight  path,  and  reports  to  be 
radioed  back  to  the  base.  The  pilot  of 
the  plane,  however,  could  determine 
how  close  to  the  center  of  the  storm 
he  could  safely  take  his  plane. 

When  a storm  was  sighted,  details 
were  flashed  back  to  headquarters.  The 


DOING  SOMETHING  about  the  weather,  Navy  planes  like  this  Privateer 
patrol  Pacific  stretches  in  an  effort  to  gain  forewarning  of  "things  to  come." 


ocean-wide  network  of  weather  com- 
munications immediately  spread  the 
word.  Convoys  were  warned,  aircraft 
were  notified,  and  operations  which 
might  be  affected  by  the  disturbance 
were  delayed,  changed,  or  hurried  into 
execution.  At  one  time  350  ships  were 
involved,  and  23  separate  orders  had 
to  be  issued  to  change  course. 

The  dangerous  flights  were  carried 
out  by  experienced  pilots  and  crews 


regularly  engaged  in  reconnaissance 
against  the  enemy,  and  the  “low  level 
technique”  was  used,  so  that  surface 
conditions  could  be  reported. 

Mechanical  discrepancies  which 
might  not  have  been  of  consequence 
in  ordinary  flying  became  of  vital  im- 
portance when  the  flight  was  carried 
on  at  the  fringe  of  a whirling  typhoon. 
Rain  stripped  the  paint  from  the  lead- 
ing edges  of  the  wings,  and  engine 
temperatures  were  oftentimes  below 
safe  operating  levels. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WRECKED  PLANES,  such  as  these  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  USS  Hornet, 
showed  necessity  for  more  complete  advance  knowledge  of  weather  conditions. 


On  one  occasion  control  cables 
stretched,  and  in  two  instances  the 
pilots  were  so  fatigued  from  the  long 
fight  with  the  elements  that  they  could 
not  be  sent  up  again  for  over  a week. 

The  importance  of  the  weather 
recon  work  has  been  recognized.  Two 
squadrons  of  12  planes  each,  specially 
equipped  and  with  specially  trained 
crews  are  now  being  organized  for 
Pacific  weather  duty.  Another  squad- 
ron will  fly  the  Atlantic. 

Where  man  cannot  fly — the  vortex 
of  a typhoon — “ghost”  planes  will  soon 
roar.  The  Navy,  in  collaboration  with 
the  Army  Air  Forces’  weather  ex- 
perts and  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
will  fly  pilotless  Hellcat  planes  into  the 
center  of  violent  weather  disturb- 
ances. Automatic  equipment  will  re- 
cord the  violence  of  the  storm  and  the 
reactions  of  the  plane’s  controls  will 
be  photographed  by  built-in  cameras 
focused  on  the  instrument  panel. 

From  the  edge  of  the  storm  a 
“mother”  plane  will  control  the  drone 
Hellcat. 

The  techniques  of  storm  observation 
and  reporting  applied  to  peacetime 
surface  and  aircraft  navigation  in 
hurricane  areas  is  considered  one  of 
the  outstanding  wartime  contribution 
of  naval  aerology. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  from  Headquarters 


• NEW  UNIFORM  t r y - o u t by 

Navy  doesn’t  mean  you  can  throw 
away  your  bell  bottoms  by  tomorrow 
afternoon.  The  question — “when  do 
we  get  ’em?” — raised  among  enlisted 
men  by  the  announcement  of  the  tests 
is  answered  in  SecNav’s  annual  report 
made  public  7 February. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Forrestal  said: 
“In  the  interest  of  economy,  no  change 
in  the  uniform  will  be  made  until  the 
stocks  of  existing  uniforms  have  been 
completely  exhausted.  Of  course,  pro- 
curement of  the  present  uniforms  has 
ceased  and  the  supply  is  limited  to 
those  already  on  hand.  This  supply, 
we  estimate,  will  be  exhausted  within 
about  18  months.  This  interval  during 
which  the  last  of  the  old  uniforms  will 
be  used  allows  the  Navy  time  to  com- 
plete design  of  a new  uniform  and  to 
procure  it.” 

The  Secretary  disclosed  officers’  uni- 
forms also  were  being  considered  for 
possible  changes,  but  this  work  “is  not 
being  pushed  as  aggressively  as 
changes  in  the  uniforms  for  enlisted 
men.”  It  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
however,  “so  that  we  are  fairly  sure 
that  the  old  fore-and-aft  hats,  frock 
coats  and  epaulettes  of  the  Naw  dress 
uniforms  will  not  return,”  Mr.  For- 
restal said. 

* QUICKER  RELIEF  for  yeomen, 
storekeepers,  cooks,  and  bakers  is 
promised  by  recent  stepping  up  of 
training  schedules.  On  11  February 
the  lG-week  course  for  yeomen  at  San 
Diego  began  taking  in  110  men  every 
two  weeks  compared  with  60  formerly. 
The  16-week  course  for  storekeepers 
at  Great  Lakes  was  increased  at  the 
same  time  from  an  input  of  37  men 
every  two  weeks  to  75  men.  An  addi- 
tional school  has  been  authorized  at 
Pearl  Harbor  which  will  train  200 
USN  seamen  a month  as  yeoman 

1 strikers.  This  is  a two-month  course 


The  Daily  Separator  (PersSepCen,  Norman,  Okla.) 


“Know  what?  That  civilian  life  is  going  to 
be  a little  tough  at  first,  but  I think  that 
we'll  get  used  to  it  after  awhile." 


to  provide  quick  relief  for  the  critical 
shortage  of  yeomen  in  the  Pacific.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  16-week  course 
for  cooks  and  bakers  at  San  Diego 
now  handling  50  usn  men  a month, 
special  eight-week  courses  for  reserv- 
ists were  started  in  December  at  San 
Diego  and  Norfolk,  each  training  25 
USNR  men  a month. 

Among  other  training  programs  re- 
cently enlarged  is  the  basic  engineer- 
ing school  at  Great  Lakes,  increased 
from  40  men  a week  to  65  a week, 
mainly  to  supply  additional  candidates 
for  refrigeration  training. 

• ACCENT  ON  YOUTH  -Numbers  of 
reserve  and  temporary  commissioned 
officers  are  finding  this  applies  to 
transfers  to  the  regular  Navy  in  com- 
missioned rank.  There  is  a reason  for 

it. 

The  preamble  of  legislation  authoriz- 
ing transfer  of  officers  to  the  regular 
Navy  and  public  statements  of  SecNav 
guarantee  to  transferred  officers  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  Vice  Admiral  Louis 
E.  Denfeld,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, has  stated  it  thus:  “We  intend 
to  have  one  Navy.  Our  determination 
is  to  assure  those  reserve  and  tempo- 
rary usn  officers  who  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  absolute  equality  of 
treatment  in  assignments,  promotions 
and  in  the  development  of  their 
careers.” 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  commit- 
ments, SecNav  decided  transferred  of- 
ficers should  be  approximately  the 
same  age  as  the  present  regular  officers 
with  the  same  rank  and  date  of  rank. 
Maximum  ages  for  transfer  of  Reserve 
and  Temporary  USN  commissioned  of- 
ficers to  the  Line  were  determined  by 
a formula  which  assures  such  officers 
will  be,  in  general,  not  more  than  five 
years  older  than  regular  Navy  officers 
of  the  same  rank  and  date  of  rank.  In 
the  case  of  staff  officers — supply,  civil 
engineer,  medical,  dental  and  chaplain 
corps — and  EDO  officers,  the  formula 
allows  for  the  average  length  of  edu- 
cation or  training  required  for  such 
specialties,  in  most  cases  two  years. 

No  waivers  are  granted  on  age  re- 
quirements. If  a waiver  were  granted 
to  an  officer  one  day  or  one  month  over 
age,  an  officer  two  days  or  two  months 
over  age  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
treatment,  and  so  on.  Regardless  of 
where  the  age  line  is  drawn  some  will 
just  miss  getting  under  the  wire.  The 
policy  of  not  granting  waivers  is  be- 
lieved to  be  necessary  to  assure  all  of- 
ficers equal  treatment. 

The  Navy  will  undoubtedly  lose  some 
excellent  officers  by  strict  adherence  to 
the  age  tables  but  this  would  also  be 
true  regardless  of  where  the  line  is 


drawn  with  respect  to  age.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  officers  should  be  treated 
alike  in  regard  to  age  eligibility  in  or- 
der to  insure  equality  of  treatment.  To 
carry  out  this  policy  it  is  considered 
essential  that  no  age  waivers  be 
granted.  In  addition,  absolute  equality 
of  treatment  could  not  be  assured  if  a 
greater  age  differential  were  allowed 
because  older  officers  would  be  compet- 
ing for  assignments  and  promotions 
with  other  officers  who  are  considerably 
younger.  For  example,  suppose  a re- 
serve lieutenant  some  10  years  older 
than  a regular  officer  of  the  same  rank 
and  date  of  rank  were  permitted  to 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  It  is 
possible  that  he  would  be  promoted  to 
lieutenant  commander  when  his  promo- 
tion became  due.  However,  he  would 
almost  certainly  fail  of  promotion  to 
commander  even  though  he  and  the 
regular  had  equally  fine  records.  Why? 
Simply  because  the  regular  is  10  years 
younger  and  has  that  many  more  years 
of  service  to  give.  This  could  be  called 
discrimination  on  account  of  age  and 
the  Navy  is  pledged  to  no  discrimina- 
tion of  any  sort — now,  or  fifteen  years 
from  now. 

And  why  did  the  Navy  give  you  a 
commission  in  the  first  place  if  you 
were  already  past  the  age  at  which  you 
could  transfer?  That  was  because  the 
war  caused  an  immediate  need  for 
large  numbers  of  officers  to  fill  special- 
ized billets  for  which  they  could  be 
trained  in  a few  months.  Some  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  of  a homogeneous 
officer  corps  was  necessary  to  satisfy 
these  demands.  In  addition,  wartime 
promotions  were  relatively  easy,  there 
were  plenty  of  good  billets  and  little 
competition  within  a group  of  officers. 

Information  on  requirements  for 
transfer  of  officers  to  the  regular  Navy 
is  contained  in  revised  BuPers  Circ  Ltr 
288-45  (NDB,  15  Nov.  1945). 

• NEED  FOR  DENTAL  WORK 

will  not  delay  your  discharge,  but  if 
you  want  to  have  your  molars  re- 
modeled at  Navy  expense  you’d  better 
have  the  work  completed  before  you 
start  for  the  discharge  center.  Once 
you’re  out  your  right  to  Navy  dental 
care  ceases.  The  only  answer  to  pro- 
tests that  many  dental  facilities  are 
booked  up  solid  for  weeks  ahead  is 
that  you  can  stay  in  the  Navy  long 
enough  to  have  the  work  finished  if 
you  like.  If  separation  from  naval 
service  before  completion  of  needed 
dental  care  would  be  detrimental  to 
your  health,  you  will  not  be  dis- 
charged immediately  but  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  activity  where  the  work 
can  be  performed. 

If  you  desire  treatment  after  dis- 
charge, you  should  submit  a claim  for 
disability  at  the  separation  center, 
although  the  claim  may  be  filed  any 
time  after  discharge.  This  claim  will 
be  adjudicated  by  a Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration board,  which  will  determine 
the  extent  and  type  of  treatment  to 
which  you  are  entitled  from  informa- 
tion indicated  on  your  dental  chart 
and  your  final  dental  examination. 

Of  course,  you  can  have  the  work 
performed  by  a private  dentist,  but 
this  will  give  hope  only  to  those  who 
have  not  tried  to  get  private  appoint- 
ments lately. 
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• SERVICE  INSURANCE,  already 
about  the  best  and  lowest  cost  protec- 
tion ever  offered,  will  be  an  even  bet- 
ter deal  if  legislation  now  in  the  mill 
is  enacted. 

Two  features  of  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  which  have  been  the 
subject  of  some  criticism  are  being 
considered  for  change.  One  is  the  pro- 
vision for  payment  of  benefits  in  in- 
stallments, with  no  option  for  lump- 
sum payments.  The  other  is  the 
limitation  on  types  of  beneficiaries 
that  may  be  designated.  Both  of  these 
features  were  considered  necesary  dur- 
ing wartime  in  the  interests  of  the 
government,  the  serviceman,  and  those 
dependent  upon  him.  Since  V-J  day 
these  restrictive  features  are  no  longer 
essential,  and  identical  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  House  and  Senate  to 
change  them. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit payment  of  proceeds  of  such 
insurance  in  a lump  sum  and  would 
eliminate  restrictions  as  to  benefici- 
aries. Certain  other  improvements  in 
the  Act  would  also  be  made  which 
would,  if  enacted,  provide  complete 
life  insurance  coverage  to  servicemen. 
The  pending  legislation  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  both  services  and  the 
Veterans’  Administration. 

Reminder:  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance will  be  available  to  every  man 
and  woman  on  active  duty  in  the  post- 
war Navy. 

• POSTWAR  POLICY  on  promo- 
tion and  retirement  of  regular  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  is  be- 
ing formulated  by  a 22-man  board 
headed  by  Rear  Admiral  Francis  S. 
Low,  USN.  The  board  also  will  report 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  a plan 
for  adjustment  of  the  lineal  positions 
of  regular  officers  of  the  two  services. 
Since  the  vast  majority  of  officers  now 
serving  in  the  Navy  hold  present  rank 
under  temporary  appointment,  the 
plan  would  be  effective  on  the  termi- 
nation of  all  temporary  appointments. 

Of  the  22  men  comprising  the  board, 
14  are  regular  Navy  officers,  three  are 
regular  Marine  Corps  officers  and  five 
are  Naval  Reserve  officers.  The  re- 
port of  the  board  is  expected  to  be 
made  by  1 April. 

• VETERANS  DISCHARGED  for 

purposes  of  reenlistment  in  the  regu- 
lar Navy  have  asked  if  they  are  now 
eligible  to  obtain  various  benefits 
under  GI  legislation,  without  waiting 
for  expiration  of  their  enlistment. 
For  example:  “Can  I get  a govern- 
ment-guaranteed GI  loan  to  buy  a 
home  now,  or  must  I wait  until  my 
hitch  is  up?” 

General  rules  are  difficult  to  apply 
to  these  cases.  First  requirement  for 
GI  rights  is  that  the  veteran  be  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable.  The  fact  that  a veteran 
reenters  the  service  does  not  bar  him 
from  obtaining  benefits  for  which  he 
is  otherwise  eligible.  The  Navy  takes 
the  position  that  any  veteran  who  be- 
lieves he  may  be  eligible  for  GI  ben- 
efits should  be  encouraged  to  file  his 
claim  with  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion— the  only  agency  that  can  make 


final  determination  as  to  eligibility. 
Bach  case  will  be  decided  on  its  merits. 

• “BEST  OPPORTUNITY  for  rapid 
advancement  of  any  rating  in  the 
Navy.” 

That’s  what  many  Navy  men  will 
tell  you  about  the  rating  of  ETM — 
electronic  technician’s  mate.  That 
mouthful  of  syllables  covers  the  old 
rating  of  radio  technician,  the  man 
responsible  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of  almost  every  type  of  electronic 
gear  used  in  the  Navy — and  that 
means  almost  every  type  used  any- 
where. It  includes  radio,  radar,  loran, 
sonar,  direction  finders,  aircraft  hom- 
ing devices,  amplifiers,  and  other  types 
of  gear,  much  of  it  secret  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  Navy. 

The  shortage  of  ETM’s  and  AETM’s 
is  one  of  the  more  pressing  problems 
of  the  Navy  during  demobilization  and 
it  will  continue  for  some  time.  In 
round  figures,  about  95  per  cent  of  the 
men  trained  for  the  work  during  the 
war  were  reservists,  many  of  whom 
were  enlisted  for  the  specific  purpose. 
Out  of  the  remaining  number,  many 
have  received  warrants  and  commis- 
sions. The  result  is  that  the  Navy  now 
has  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
regular  Navy  ETM’s  it  needs  to  man 
the  postwar  fleet.  Some  general  serv- 
ice ratings  have  become  somewhat  top- 
heavy  during  the  war  as  experienced 
regulars  moved  upward  into  the  higher 
ratings.  Not  so  with  ETM’s.  In  this 
specialty  there  is  plenty  of  room  at 
the  top. 

USN  men  of  any  class  in  the 
following  ratings  are  now  eligible  for 
assignment  to  ETM  training: AEM, 
EM,  ARM,  RM,  SoM,  and  RdM.  In 
addition,  any  rated  man  who  has  pre- 
viously passed  the  ETM  selection  test 
and  who  has  a GCT  or  MKE  score  of 
55  or  better  may  be  assigned,  provided 
he  has  two  years  of  obligated  service 
from  the  time  he  enters  school.  Three 
hundred  men  a month  are  being  as- 
signed to  ETM  school  from  recruit 
training,  and  150  men  a month  from 
among  rated  personnel. 

Civilians  desiring  to  enlist  in  the 
regular  Navy  for  ETM  training  and 


Advance  Information 

"THE  WORD,"  new  feature  in 
ALL  HANDS,  offers  readers  frank 
and  authoritative  answers  to  ques- 
tions on  matters  of  special  Navy 
interest.  It's  the  advance  informa- 
tion on  policy. 

Readers  are  invited  to  join  the 
editors  of  ALL  HANDS  in  submit- 
ting questions  concerning  future 
Navy  policies  and  recommended 
legislation.  The  men  who  have  the 
answers  will  be  asked  these  ques- 
tions. Indicated  policies  are  sub- 
ject to  change,  it  must  be  noted, 
and  should  not  be  the  basis  of  offi- 
cial action. 

Address  your  letters  to  ALL 
HANDS,  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 


MARCH  19  46 


North  Islander  (NAS,  San  Diego) 


duties  may  take  the  ETM  selection 
test — designed  to  measure  aptitude  for 
work  in  electronics — and  if  they  pass 
they  are  assigned  to  ETM  school  upon 
completion  of  recruit  training. 

Preparation  for  the  ETM  or  AETM 
rating  involves  about  a year  of  school- 
ing which  covers  the  entire  field  of 
electronic  theory  and  application,  with 
plenty  of  practical  work  on  all  types 
of  electronic  gear.  Navy  training  in 
this  field  is  equal  to  the  best  available 
and  offers  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
equipment  which  has  reached  its  peak 
of  development  in  the  Navy,  equip- 
ment which  is  still  secret  and  in  many 
cases  is  not  duplicated  in  any  private 
institution.  Training  covers  all  the 
latest  developments  in  radio,  including 
frequency  modulation,  television,  and 
radio  teletypewriters.  It  takes  the 
student  into  the  insides  of  the  various 
types  of  radar ; into  the  brand-new 
field  of  loran,  which  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize navigation  of  ships  and  air- 
craft; and  into  all  types  of  radio  gear, 
both  voice  and  keyed,  from  lowest  to 
highest  frequencies.  The  graduate 
ETM  is  able  to  take  a schematic  draw- 
ing or  wiring  diagram  of  practically 
any  piece  of  equipment  operating  on 
the  electronic  principle  and  to  repair 
it,  even  to  rebuild  it,  even  though  he 
never  saw  the  gear  before.  Reason: 
Thorough  training  in  fundamentals. 

Needless  to  say,  only  those  of  excep- 
tional aptitude  can  master  the  inten- 
sive schooling  this  specialty  requires. 
That  is  why  standards  for  entrance  in 
the  course  are  higher  than  for  most 
rates.  That  is  why  the  ETM  selection 
test  was  a prerequisite  in  wartime. 
Trainees  are  being  accepted  now  from 
certain  ratings  even  though  they  have 
not  passed  the  ETM  selection  test,  but 
proof  of  special  aptitude  for  the  work 
is  still  required. 

Once  trained  and  rated,  the  ETM 
can  progress  through  the  rating  levels 
about  as  fast  as  his  ability  and  per- 
formance justify.  There’s  plenty  of 
room  at  the  top  and  the  field  is  wide 
open.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that 
the  Navy-trained  electronic  technician 
has  an  inside  track  in  a field  of  un- 
limited opportunity  whenever  he  goes 
back  into  civilian  life. 

And  not  only  that,  but  he’ll  be 
mighty  handy  around  the  house. 
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IFT  TtRS 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  jnf®rest. 
However,  It  Is  not  Intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding:  the  Awarding .of  official  ma  l 
through  channel-.,  nor  i-  it  to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  ail  possiDie 
Instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Demobilization 

Sin  : When  I enlisted  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve a year  ago  at  the  age  of  17,  X was 
instructed  to  place  "minority”  in  the  space 
on  the  form  labelled  "Enlistment”.  Will  I 
have  to  stay  in  the  Navy  until  I am  21,  or 
will  I be  demobilized  under  the  point  sys- 
tem by  the  1 Sept  1946  deadline  which 
the  Navy  has  publicized? — P.E.D.,  AS 
(NROTC),  usnr. 

• The  Navy’s  goal  is  to  release  from  ac- 

tive duty  by  / Sept  1 9 1, n all  personnel 
except:  (1)  Regular  Navy  officers,  (2) 

regular  Navy  men  on  unexpired  enlist- 
ments, (3)  naval  aviators  or  aviation 
trainees  who  agreed  to  complete  training 
and  remain  on  active  duty  a specified 
length  of  time,  others  who  have  stated 
their  desire  to  remain  on  active  duty  be- 
yond the  1 September  demobilization  wind- 
up. Unless  you’re  in  one  of  these  four 
categories,  you’re  due  to  get  out  on  points. 
—Ed. 

Discharge  of  Strikers 

Sir  : Having  graduated  from  a Class  A 
storekeeper  school,  I am  now  classified  as 
Slc(SK).  Does  this  bind  me,  as  a sea- 
man, to  the  higher  point  rate  of  discharge 
now  in  effect  for  storekeepers,  yeomen, 
etc.? — B.W.K.,  Sic,  usnr. 

• The  fourth  paragraph  of  Alnav  6-1,6 
(NDB,  15  January)  was  published  in  order 
to  clarify  the  position  of  strikers.  Alt 
personnel  in  pay  grades  5,  6 and  7 are  to 
be  discharged  as  “general  enlisted  per- 
sonnel” whether  they  are  strikers  or  not. 
Such  personnel  may  be  retained  up  to  90 
days  past  discharge  date,  however,  if 
military  necessity  is  established  by  com- 
manding officers. — Ed. 

No  Credit  for  V-l 

Sir  : I was  in  Class  V-l  Reserve  (hold 
group  for  officer  candidate  material)  be- 
fore being  transferred  to  V-12.  I under- 
stand that  I get  point  credit  toward  dis- 
charge for  the  time  in  V-12,  but  (1)  how 
about  discharge  credit  for  the  V-l  status? 
(2)  How  about  longevity  credit? — H.C.K., 
Dt.(jg),  USNR. 

• (!)  Toward  discharge,  V-l  time  does 
not  eount : V-12  time  counts  from  1 Sept 
1939  if  orders  read  “for  active  duty”.  (2) 
Time  in  both  V-l  and  V-12  count  toward 
longevity. — Ed. 

Ready  Reserve 

Sir  : When  I was  discharged  from  the 
Navy  last  October,  no  plans  had  been  set 
forth  for  the  postwar  Naval  Reserve. 
After  reading  the  article  in  the  November 
issue  of  All  Hands  (p.  17)  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Reserve,  I inquired  at  1st 
Naval  District  headquarters,  only  to  learn 
no  enlistments  were  being  accepted  at  that 
time.  A month  later  X visited  the  recruit- 
ing oflice  in  Boston,  where  I was  informed 
that  one  must  enlist  within  90  days  of 
discharge  in  order  to  retain  his  rate. 

I would  like  to  join  the  Ready  Reserve, 
providing  I could  do  so  at  my  old  rating, 
but  am  unable  to  do  so  under  existing 
circumstances  through  no  fault  of  my  own. 
Is  there  any  provision  being  made  for 
cases  like  mine? — R.S.B.,  ex-CY,  usnr. 

• The  90-day  limitation  has  been  removed 
—sec  p.  68 — Ed. 

About  Free  Shoes 

Sir  : Why  is  it  that  shorebased  units 
can  get  the  Navy  Issue  of  free  work  shoes 
and  units  afloat  cannot?  For  you  sure 
can  use  up  a pair  of  shoes  faster  working 
on  ship  than  on  shore. — L.A.W.,  Y2c,  usnr, 

• Only  free  shoes  in  the  Navy  are  those 
issued  as  special  clothing  from  allowance 
authorized  for  units  whose  personnel  are 
performing  special  duties  under  conditions 


which  require  protection  ( reinforced  toe- 
caps)  or  excessive  wear,  such  as  Sea- 
bees,  amphibious  outfits  and  ammunition 
handlers.  These  units  may  be  either  afloat 
or  ashore. — Ed. 


Lose  a Woman? 


Sir  : At  the  receiving  station  at  Trea- 
sure Island,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  a 
sailor  asked  me  to 
hold  two  large  pic- 
tures for  him  so 
they  wouldn’t  get 
crushed.  In  the 
mixup,  he  boarded 
one  bus  and  I got 
on  another,  and  I 
have  never  seen 
him  since.  Maybe 
you  can  help  me 
return  these  much- 
treasured  pictures 
to  him. — E.P.,  Bosn. 
• The  sailor  who’s  missing  a “ Fran 
(above) — and  another  photo  of  the  young 
lady  with  a GM2c — may  have  them  by  ad- 
vising All  Hands  of  his  present  address. 
To  make  certain  the  right  man  gets  the 
girl,  be  sure  to  describe  the  pictures. — Ed. 


Credit  for  NROTC 

Sir  : I returned  from  overseas  to  enter 
the  Navy’s  college  program.  Under  the 
impression  that  fleet  duty  and  NROTC 
time  are  cumulative  toward  the  three 
years  necessary  for  a fogy,  I figure  ray 
longevity  is  due  this  date.  The  disbursing 
officer  claims  the  time  I have  spent  in 
NROTC — from  1 Nov  1945  to  date — does 
not  count.  Who  is  right? — Z.J.B.,  AS 
(NROTC),  usnr. 

• You  are.  NROTC  time  as  such  is  not 
creditable  for  longevity ; however,  time 
spent  as  AS — usnr,  while  undergoing 
NROTC  training  is  creditable. — Ed. 


Flying  Club 

Sir:  Our  V-5  unit  here  has  formed  a 
flying  club.  We  have  heard  that  planes 
can  be  procured,  before  being  declared 
surplus,  by  the  signature  of  our  executive 
office  for  our  use.  If  this  is  possible,  what 
are  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken? — K.D.B., 
AS  (V-5),  USNR. 

• There  is  no  way  equipment  may  be  ob- 
tained officially  for  such  unofficial  use  as 
activities  of  your  flying  club  ivould  consti- 
tute. Some  small  planes  have  been 
declared  as  surplus  and  information  on 
obtaining  them  privately  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Richard  H.  Depew,  Jr.,  Chief 
of  Airplane  Sales  Section.  Aircraft  Divi- 
sion, War  Assets  Corporation.  Ji25-2nd  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.- — Ed. 

‘Mother  Feels  Pretty  Proud’ 

Sir  : It  seems  to  me  that  this  letter 
might  be  quoted  in  All  Hands  ...  I can- 
not help  but  feel  that  when  we  are  getting 
men  into  the  service  with  the  attitude  this 
fellow  has.  things  will  go  all  right  in  the 
Navy. — J.P.B.,  Capt.,  usnr. 

“SIR:  Tomorrow  sometimes,  I will  be  a 

regular  Navy  man  . . . My  mother  feels 
pretty  proud  that  I made  the  right  choice 
about  going  back  into  the  Navy  as  a career, 
and  she  feels  pretty  proud  that  I am  a chief, 
because  she  remembers  how  hard  I used  to 
work  and  study  to  attain  my  rates  . . . 

“Recently  I have  talked  to  a lot  of  young 
fellows  ...  all  they  do  is  gripe,  saying  the 
Navy  is  a lousy  life,  etc.,  you  know  the 
talk,  Captain.  Well,  I admit  there  were  some 
times  I did  have  to  take  a lot  of  guff  which 
rubbed  me  the  wrong  way  . . . but  it  is  the 
same  way  in  civilian  life  ...  In  the  peace- 
time Navy,  I figure  it  will  be  better  because 
the  men  and  officers  will  be  serving  because 
they  want  to  and  not  because  they  have  to, 
which  I think  makes  a big  difference  • • • 
— E.  H,  U„  CY,  USN.” 
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About  ieavd 

Sir  : My  regular  Navy  enlistment  ex- 

pires in  June  1946.  May  I be  granted  30 
days  delay  in  orders,  to  be  counted  as 
annual  leave,  during  May  and  report  to 
the  separation  center  nearest  my  home 
for  discharge?  Or  if  I get  30  days  leave 
which  expires  a few  days  before  my  en- 
listment expires,  must  I return  to  my 
present  station  before  being  ordered  for 
separation? — J.  D.  H.,  CSKD,  usn. 

• Since  orders  to  SepCens  are  not  written 
until  a man  is  eligible  for  discharge,  no 
delay  in  orders  will  be  authorized  because 
it  would  delay  discharge.  However,  Bu 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  337-1,5  (NDB,  15  Novem- 
ber) provides  that  men  on  leave  when 
they  become  eligible  for  separation  may 
report  to  the  nearest  naval  installation 
where  the  CO  will  verify  eligibility  by 
telegraph,  and  accounts  and  records  will 
be  air-mailed  for  processing. — Ed. 

Classes  Aboard  Ship 

Sir  : What  aid  is  the  Navy  giving  men 
at  sea  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  after  they  are  discharged? 
Why  can't  regular  classes  be  held  under- 
way, which  would  shorten  the  period  of 
schooling  necessary  to  complete  education 
or  prepare  for  a job  upon  discharge  from 
service?  Personally,  I feel  classes  aboard 
my  ship  would  he  well  attended,  so  our 
educational  officer’s  work  would  not  be 
considered  in  vain. — D.N.B.,  MM3c,  usn. 

• If  no  classes  are  now  being  held  aboard 
your  ship,  your  educational  services  officer 
may  obtain  information  (NavPers  161,10, 
“ Course — Materials  Available  for  Use  in 
Off-Duty  Classes”)  and  materials  from 
Educational  Services  representatives  of 
naval  districts,  large  shore  stations  or 
direct  from  BuPers.  In  addition,  self- 
teaching and  correspondence  courses  may 
be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces 
Institute.  High  school  or  college  credit 
may  be  granted  by  educational  institutions 
for  either  class  or  individual  study  when 
appropriate  USAFI  examinations  are 
taken  to  determine  satisfactory  comple- 
tion. General  Educational  Development 
test  results  (See  All  Hands,  February 
191,6,  p.  76),  when  certified  by  USAFI  to 
schools,  may  result  in  the  granting  of 
substantial  credit  and  in  many  cases  even 
high  school  diplomas.  For  more  informa- 
tion, consult  your  ESO,  or  write  to  the 
nearest  USAFI  branch  or  to  USAFI, 
Madison  3,  Wis. — Ed. 

Victory  Ribbon  Stars 

Sir  : I noted  in  your  January  issue  your 
reply  to  an  inquiry  regarding  stars  on  the 
Victory  Ribbon  (World  War  II).  Is  there 
any  star  or  other  gadget  that  is  to  be  worn 
on  the  World  War  I Victory  Ribbon  if  the 
wearer  saw  action? — C.L.C.,  CSp(R),  usnr. 

• A bronze  star  may  be  worn  on  the  rib- 
bon bar  in  lieu  of  any  one  of  26  “service 
clasps”  authorized  for  the  ribbon  of  the 
Victory  Medal  (World  War  Service 
Medal) ; a silver  star  may  be  worn  for 
each  SecNav  citation  received  for  per- 
formance of  duty  during  World  War  I not 
justifying  a Medal  of  Honor.  DSM  or 
Navy  Cross;  and  a bronze  Maltese  cross 
may  be  worn  on  the  ribbon  by  MarCorps 
and  Medical  Corps  personnel  attached  to 
the  AEF  any  time  between  6 April  1917 
and  11  Nov  1918  who  are  not  entitled  to 
any  battle  clasp  provided  by  War  Depart- 
ment General  Order  No.  83  of  SO  June 
1919.  Full  listing  of  authorizations  are  in 
Sec.  A-1037.  BuPers  Manual.- — Ed. 

Sir  : Will  servicemen  receive  medals  for 
theater  ribbons  when  material  becomes 
available? — J.C.F..  F2c,  usn. 

• Yes.  Medals  are  now  being  designed. 
Distribution  to  personnel  who  have  earned 
them  is  authorized  by  BuPers  Circ.Ltr. 
1,-1, 6 (NDB.  15  January).  See  All  Hands. 
February  191,6,  p.  69. — Ed. 

Sir  : Where  can  I get  complete  informa- 
tion concerning  materials  used  for  mili- 
tary decorations?  T am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  symbolism  and  “story  behind” 
the  design  of  such  awards. — A.H.S.,  S2c., 
USNR. 

• Best  source  known  to  BuPers  is  an 
article  published  in  The  National  Geo- 
graphic for  October  191,3  entitled  “The 
Heraldry  of  Heroism”.  The  piece  also 
icas  printed  in  a volume.  “ The  Insignia. 
And  Decorations  Of  The  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces,”  published  by  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society.  Available  in  almost  every 
public  library,  these  two  publications  may 
be  found  on  some  of  the  larger  ships. — 
Ed. 


JU  HANDS 


Requests  for  Duty 

Sir : (1)  Do  requests  submitted  to  Bu 
Pers  by  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  via 
chain  of  command  become  part  of  their 
permanent  record?  My  own  case  involves 
a request  for  shore  duty,  which  X was 
notified  was  not  considered  “in  the  best 
interests  of  the  naval  service  during  the 
demobilization  period.”  (2)  Is  it  possible 
my  request  will  be  acted  upon  later? — 
C.  F.  S„  Lt.  (jg),  USN. 

• (l)  Copies  of  all  requests  and  resulting 
actions  handled  through  official  channels 
are  placed  in  the  permanent  file  “jackets” 
of  officers  and  EM  concerned.  (2)  Once 
disposed  of,  such  cases  seldom  receive  fur- 
ther attention  unless  reactivated  by  per- 
sonnel affected  or  personnel  are  made 
available  by  their  command  for  other  as- 
signment. Best  bet  is  to  submit  another 
request  ichen  circumstances  which  caused 
rejectiion  no  longer  exist — in  your  case, 
when  demobilization  is  completed. — Ed. 

Family  Allowances 

Sir:  (1)  Will  family  allowances  con- 

tinue after  1 July  1946  for  men  whose 
present  enlistments  extend  past  that  date? 
(2)  Will  a man  be  able  to  reenlist  after 
1 July  1946  and  draw  family  allowance 
after ‘that  date?— S.  Z.,  CY,  usn. 

• (i)  The  Voluntary  Recruitment  Act  of 

1945  assures  Navy  men  they  will  receive 
family  allowances  (or  first  three  pay 
grades  may  elect  MAQ  instead)  for  dura- 
tion of  any  enlistment  or  reenlistment 
entered  before  1 July  19 J, 6.  (2)  Enlist- 

ments or  reenlistments  after  1 July  1946 
will  provide  family  allowance  only  until 
six  months  after  formal  declaration  of  the 
war’s  end — unless  Congress  extends  the  1 
July  1946  deadline. — Ed. 

Picture  Books 

Sir  : Where  are  the  Navy  picture  books 
All  Hands  said  last  November  (p.  69) 
were  about  ready  to  go  on  sale?  I’ve 
looked  in  every  ships  service  and  private 
bookstore  I’ve  come  across  since  then,  and 
haven't  found  a copy. — R.M.A.,  EM3c,  usn. 

• BuSandA  reports  demand  at  SepCens 
has  taken  a large  share  of  copies  so  far 
received  from  publisher.  Distribution  to 
ship's  stores  and  ship’s  service  stores  is 
now  catching  up  with  demand,  however, 
and  after  Navy  contact  is  completed — • 
probably  in  April — the  books  of  the  100 
best  official  Navy  photographs  of  the  war 
will  begin  appearing  on  counters  of  civilian 
bookstores.  You  might  check  with  your 
ship's  store  or  ship’s  service  store  officer 
to  see  if  any  of  the  books  have  been 
ordered  by  the  store  from  the  NS  A at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  or  Oakland,  Calif.,  where 
they  are  stocked. — Ed. 

Medals  and  Awards 

Sir  : Before  enlisting  in  the  Navy  I was 
an  aerial  engineer  with  the  8th  AAF  in 
England.  I served  three  years  with  the 
Air  Forces  and  was  then  discharged  on 
points.  During  my  Army  career  I was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
the  Air  Medal  with  eight  Oak  Leaf  clus- 
ters, the  Purple  Heart  with  one  Oak  Leaf 
cluster,  the  Army  Good  Conduct  Medal, 
the  ETO  ribbon  with  four  battle  stars,  the 
American  Theater  ribbon  and  the  Victory 
Medal.  (1)  Can  I wear  these  decorations 
when  I finish  boot  training.  (2)  Does  my 
army  time  count  toward  a Navy  hash- 
mark? — E.T.C.,  Sic,  usn. 

• (1)  All  your  decorations ' may  he  worn 
on  your  Navy  dress  blues.  (2)  No — only 
Navy  time  counts  toward  a Navy  hash- 
mark. — Ed. 

Stripes 

Sir  : Since  the  new  uniform  proposed 

for  enlisted  men 
would  have  no 
white  stripes  on  the 
cuffs  of  the  dress 
jumper,  how  would 
you  tell  a Sic  or  a 
Flc  from  the  lower 
grades  of  non-rated 
men?  Would  watch 
stripes  be  worn  on 
the  new  jumper? — 
H.J.M.,  Sic,  usn. 

Proposed  stripes  ? The  Naval  Uni- 
form Board  has 
proposed  that  non-rated  men  wear  diag- 
onal stripes  on  their  sleeves,  such  as  those 
now  worn  by  non-rated  Waves,  to  indicate 
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Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

• Takanis  Bay  (CVE89).  Address 

Commanding  Officer,  uss  Takanis  Bay 
(CVE89),  c/o  ComTacGroup,  19  th 

Fleet,  U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Tacoma  2, 
Wash.  Five  dollars  per  copy  with 
order,  to  be  distributed  postpaid  in 
two  months. 

• Columbia  (CL56).  Address  Senior 
Member,  “War  Record”  Committee,  uss 
Columbia  (CL56),  fpo,  New  York.  Ad- 
vise number  of  copies  desired  (first 
copy  free;  additional  copies  at  cost  of 
printing,  estimated  less  than  $2 ) but 
send  no  money. 

• Stevenson  (DD645).  Address  Year- 
book Committee,  c/o  R.  S.  Mather,  6054 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago  3 7,  III.  First 
copy  no  charge;  additional  copies  $5 
each,  money  with  order.  Former  ship’s 
company  requested  to  submit  photo- 
graphs of  interest,  portrait-size  pictures 
and  short  biographical  sketches  of 
themselves  for  use  in  the  book  to  be 
distributed  during  the  coming  summer. 
Material  and  money  orders  to  be  sent 
to  above  address. 


their  status.  However , the  board  further 
proposed  that  these  stripes  be  worn  on 
both  sleeves.  In  the  case  of  firemen,  the 
stripes  would  be  red,  whether  the  man 
ivas  wearing  his  blues,  whites,  or  grays. 
Seamen  would  wear  white  stripes  on  their 
blues,  and  blue  stripes  on  their  whites  and 
grays.  No  watch  stripes  would  be  worn. 
—Ed. 

Broken  in  Rate 

Sir  : It  took  me  eight  years  and  five 
months  to  make  chief  in  this  Navy.  Four 
months  later  it  was  taken  from  me  for  an 
offense  that  shouldn’t  have  rated  an  exec’s 
mast,  but  this  CO  said  he  was  going  to 
make  an  example  of  me  and  he  did.  How- 
ever, I didn’t  write  to  complain — I want 
to  know  how  long  I must  serve  at  my 
present  rate  to  be  eligible  for  chief  again. 
Some  say  that  since  I was  busted  by  word 
of  mouth  by  the  CO  that  rated  me,  all  I 
have  to  do  is  six  months.  Is  this  right? — 
R.  C.  H„  SKVlc,  usn. 

• No.  Men  tvho  have  been  broken  in  rate 
because  of  misconduct,  or  by  deck,  sum- 
mary or  general  court  martial  sentence, 
cannot  count  previous  service  toward  ful- 
fillment of  service  and  sea  duty  require- 
ments for  advancement  (Para.  3 of  Enc. 
(A)  to  BuPers  Circ.Ltr.  297-44  NDB, 
July -December  1944;  as  amended  by 
Alnav  114-45;  NDB,  January-June  1945). 
That  means  you  must  fill  requirements  for 
advancement  iust  as  if  you  had  never 
made  chief  before. — Ed. 


Always  Welcome 

Sip.  : Does  All  Hands  accept  for  pub- 
lication good  articles  or  pictures  of  inter- 
est to  naval  personnel  regardless  of  who 
submits  them? — J.  S.  R.,  Sp(P)lc,  usnr. 

• Good  articles  and  pictures  ahvays  wel- 
come from  anyone,  with  usual  right  to  edit 
and  revise  before  publication  reserved  by 
All  Hands.  Articles  should  deal  color- 
fully with  factual  topics,  with  sources  in- 
dicated so  that  facts  may  be  verified.  Pic- 
tures should  be  limited  to  those  of  general 
interest,  suitable  for  picture-story  treat- 
ment or  for  illustrating  articles.  Nega- 
tives are  desired  for  all  prints  except 
when  8x10  glossies  of  good  quality  can 
be  furnished;  explanatory  material  should 
be  provided  for  each  picture.  Negatives 
xvill  be  returned  if  return  is  requested 
but  manuscripts  cannot  be  sent  back.  It 
is  not  possible  to  pay  for  articles  and 
photographs  but  credit  will  be  given  for 
all  which  are  published. — Ed. 


Embalming 

Sir:  (1)  Does  the  Navy  have  a perma- 
nent rate  for  embalmers  in  peacetime? 
(2)  What  training  in  embalming  does  the 
Navy  provide?— M. I. W.,  S2c,  usnr. 

• (1)  No.  (2)  A limited  number  of  hospi- 
tal corpsmen  are  trained  in  civilian  em- 
balming schools  during  peacetime. — Ed. 

Seeks  Sea  Duty 

Sir:  I have  been  in  the  Navy  for  17 

months,  and  recently  signed  over  for  two 
years  with  the  expectation  of  being  sent 
to  sea.  Now  I have  been  told  that  1 must 
be  attached  to  this  shore  station  for  two 
years  before  I can  go  to  sea,  which  means 
10  more  months  here.  (1)  Is  this  true? 
(2)  If  not,  how  can  I make  application  for 
sea  duty? — M.D.M.,  Sic,  usnr. 

• (1)  Not  as  a general  policy.  BuPers 
Ltr.  of  2 6 March  1945  to  commandants  of 
naval  districts  and  river  commands  and 
chiefs  of  naval  air  training  commands 
states:  “It  is  desired  that  wherever  prac- 
ticable enlisted  men  who  have  served  a 
minimum  of  three  months  on  shore  duty 
be  given  the  opportunity  for  transfer  to 
sea  upon  their  request.  ...”  If  COs  find 
the  number  of  men  aboard  in  applicable 
rating  (including  Glass  A school  graduates 
and  stewards  branch,  in  the  case  of  un- 
rated men)  is  80  percent  or  more  of  allow- 
ance, requests  for  sea  duty  should  be 
granted  by  COs.  If  number  aboard  in 
rating  is  less  than  80  percent  of  allowance, 
such  requests  are  to  be  forwarded  to  ad- 
ministrative commands  and  BuPers  so  re- 
liefs may  be  provided.  However,  a man’s 
skill  or  experience  in  his  billet,  or  the 
inability  to  provide  a replacement,  may 
make  it  necessary  that  his  request  for  sea 
duty  be  disapproved.  (2)  Requests  should 
be  submitted  in  writing  by  the  man  con- 
cerned via  chain  of  command,  stating  all 
pertinent  facts. — Ed. 

Maximum  Height 

Sir  : We  would  appreciate  further  in- 
formation on  maximum  height  for  enlisted 
personnel,  and  the  type  of  discharge 
awarded  to  Donald  Holler,  S2c,  6 ft.  6% 
in.  tall  (All  Hands,  January  1946,  p.  47). 
We  received  no  satisfaction  to  our  request 
for  full  information  from  medical  officers 
at  our  base  dispensary.  We  feel  if  Holler 
is  eligible  for  discharge  under  these  con- 
ditions, certainly  there  are  others  in  the 
same  category. — W.P.D..  SM2c,  usnr  (6  ft. 
5 V2  in.),  and  A.G.S.,  Mus3c.,  usnr  (6  ft. 
41/2  in.). 

Sip.  : ...  The  personnel  officer  of  our 

activity  informed  me  he  had  nothing  which 
would  permit  him  to  authorize  such  a dis- 
charge. . . . — R.D.R.,  SKT3c,  USNR  (6  ft. 
5y2  in.). 

• BuPers  says  individuals  who  are  experi- 
encing abnormal  growth,  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  suitable  clothing  or  who  feel 
they  are  handicapped  in  performing  duties 
assigned  should  report  the  matter  via 
chain  of  command  to  their  COs  for  con- 
sideration. Although  6 ft.  4 in.  is  the 
maximum  height  for  enlistment,  there  is 
no  set  policy  on  maximum  height  a man 
may  attain  after  enlistment  before  he  is 
considered  not  qualified  for  further  reten- 
tion in  the  Navy.  Each  case  is  considered 
on  its  own  merits  when  reported  and  may 
result  in  (1)  retention,  (2)  discharge  for 
military  reasons  (convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), or  (3)  discharge  for  medical 
reasons. — Ed. 

CPOs  and  Verdigris 

Sir  : The  present  brass  CPO  cap  device 
is  a Constance  source  of  disgust  and  ex- 
pense to  men  who  wear  them.  Once  they 
are  manually  polished,  they  lose  their 
luster  forever.  When  exposed  to  salt  air 
or  saltwater  spray,  verdigris  is  sure  to 
cover  them. 

I suggest  the  present  metal  device  be 
replaced  identically  with  one  of  yellow  or 
gold-colored  thread,  embroidered  into  the 
cap  cover.  Such  a device  would  be  perma- 
nent and  would  not  need  to  be  removed 
before  each  laundering,  with  greater 
initial  expense  its  only  drawback.  How 
about  support  from  the  Fleet  for  such  a 
change? — J.  S.,  CWT,  usn. 

• Oldtimers  in  the  CPO  ranks,  weary  of 
anchor-polishing,  may  find  they  can  ar- 
range sivaps  with  the  newer  chiefs  who 
must  hang  their  gear  over  the  side  for  the 
brass  to  acquire  that  aged-in-tlie-briny 
appearance.  To  date  no  official  study  has 
been  given  to  changing  the  CPO  cap  de- 
vice— Ed. 
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| name  for  the  novel  use  made  of 
?ss  Evelyn  Keyes,  left.  Charts 
ators'  standard  emergency  kit. 
jSS  South  Dakota,  arrives  at  her 
dar  contact  with  the  moon  w ai 
et  shows  lunar  "pip"  on  radar 
>ok  2l/2  seconds  out  and  back. 


NAVY  DEMOBILIZATION  HALF  WAY 
COMPLETED,  AHEAD  OF  SCHEDULE 

PERIOD  21  JANUARY  THROUGH  20  FEBRUARY 


1 ,500,000th  Dischargee 

The  Navy’s  1,500,000th  dischargee 
since  V-J  day,  lanky,  20-year-old 
Eugene  L.  Smith,  FC2c,  usnr,  Wat- 
sonville, Calif.  ( see  covey'),  was  hon- 
ored 24  January  in  special  ceremonies 
which  featured  a nationwide  radio  ad- 
dress by  Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Den- 
feld,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Smith,  who  enlisted  14  Dec  1942, 
received  his  discharge  at  the  separa- 
tion center  at  Shoemaker,  Calif.  While 
in  service  he  was  rangefinder  operator 
on  the  main  batteries  of  the  uss  New 
Jersey  from  23  May  1943  to  1 Jan 
1946.  He  wears  three  ribbons  with  12 
stars — the  Asiatic-Pacific  Theater 
with  10  combat  stars,  the  Philippine 
Liberation  with  two  stars,  the  Ameri- 
can Theater,  the  Victory  and  Good 
Conduct  medals. 

Admiral  Denfeld  congratulated 
Smith:  “I  know  your  family  is  proud 
of  you  and  will  be  happy  to  have  you 
back.  And  I want  you  to  know  that 
the  Navy  is  proud  of  you,  for  you 
are  a symbol  and  representative  of 
more  than  3,000,000  citizen  sailors  of 
America  who  did  the  grandest  icb 
with  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  most 
terrible  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

“The  Navy  is  proud  of  that  figure 
1,500,000,  too.  It  means  we  have  kept 
our  word,  and  even  bettered  it  a 
little.  It  represents  a rate  of  demo- 
bilization that  many  people  thought 
we  couldn’t  attain.  In  less  than  five 
months  we  have  returned  almost  half 
of  our  Reserves  to  their  homes.” 

Battle  Royal 

A battle  royal  surrounding  a Sen- 
ate committee  hearing  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Edwin  W.  Pauley  for  Under 
Secretary  of  Navy  (All  Hands,  Feb- 
ruary 1946,  p.  43)  reached  a sharp 
climax  last  month  with  the  resigna- 


tion of  Harold  L.  Ickes  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

President  Truman  has  requested 
approval  by  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  Mr.  Pauley,  California 
oil  man  and  former  treasurer  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Charles  W.  Tobey  (R.,  N.  H.) 
is  leader  of  the  opposition  against 
Mr.  Pauley’s  confirmation. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Ickes  from  the 
President’s  Cabinet  followed  his  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate  committee 
that  Mr.  Pauley  tried  to  head  off  a 
government  suit  to  establish  Federal 
title  to  tidewater  oil  lands  with  prom- 
ises of  political  campaign  contribu- 
tions from  oil  men.  Mr.  Pauley’s 
contention,  as  recounted  by  Mr.  Ickes, 
was  that  such  a Federal  suit  would 
cost  the  Democratic  Party  $300,000  in 
campaign  contributions. 

Mr.  Pauley  denied  this,  saying  “Mr. 
Ickes  is  mistaken — he  got  the  wrong- 
impression  of  any  conversations  we 
had  about  raising  money.” 

The  National  Citizens  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  through  Dr.  Frank 
Kingdon,  chairman  of  its  steering- 
committee,  urged  President  Truman 
to  withdraw  his  nomination  of  Mr. 
Pauley.  The  President  later  reaf- 
firmed his  confidence  in  Mr.  Pauley 
and  urged  nomination  approval. 

With  tempers  rising  in  the  com- 
mittee, Senator  Tobey  accused  Mr. 
Pauley  repeatedly  of  “contradictions” 
in  his  testimony  and,  at  one  point, 
declared  his  entire  testimony  was  “a 
tissue  of  deceit.”  During  the  hear- 
ing, Mr.  Pauley  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Supreme  Court 
upholds  Federal  title  to  tidewater  oil 
lands  he  would  support  any  Navy 
move  to  include  them  in  Navy  oil 
reserves. 

A suit  for  Federal  title  to  sub- 
merged coastal  oil  lands  was  filed  in 
1945.  A bill  now  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  confirm  title  to  such  lands 
in  the  respective  states  affected. 


U.  S.  forces  were 
knocking  on  the 
Mikado's  door  as 
they  landed  on  Oki- 
nawa after  10  days 
of  fleet  bombard- 
ment and  carrier 
planes  sank  last 
large  Nip  battleship,  2 light  cruisers,  3 
destroyers  off  Kyushu,  while  other  aircraft 
went  after  plane  plants  in  Japan. 
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Acme  photo 

DISPLAYED  FOR  ALL  to  see,  the 
more  than  3,500,000  words  taken  by 
the  Pear!  Harbor  Investigation  Com- 
mittee makes  an  imposing  bundle. 
The  comely  bundle  in  middle  is  Miss 
Ada  Jackson,  government  employee. 

Conflicting  Evidence 

Hearings  before  the  joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  in vesti eating  Pearl 
Harbor  were  completed  late  last  month 
and  the  committee  started  sifting 
through  a mountain  of  controversial 
testimony  in  preparation  of  a report 
to  Congress.  „ 

Congress  extended  the  time  for  the 
committee  to  report  to  1 June.  Hear- 
ings may  be  resumed  at  any  time 
until  June  but  the  drafting  of  the  re- 
port will  be  the  major  work  of  the 
committee  during  the  extension  period. 

Highlight  of  the  testimony  was  con- 
flicting evidence  concerning  the  value 
of  a “winds  execute”  message  report- 
edly received  by  the  U.S.  which  indi- 
cated a fixed  Japanese  intention  to 
attack  this  country. 

Capt.  L.  F.  Safford,  USN,  former 
chief  of  naval  communications  intelli- 
gence, testified  a “winds  execute” 
message  was  received  that  portended 
war  by  Japan  against  the  U.S.  but 
peace  with  Russia.  It  was  testified  by 
Capt.  A.  D.  Kramer,  USN,  then  head 
of  the  translation  and  dissemination 
group  of  naval  intelligence,  that  while 
he  originally  regarded  the  “winds” 
message  as  genuine,  applying  only  to 
England  and  indicating  a break  in  re- 
lations, that  he  now  believed  it  was 
only  one  of  several  “false”  tips  which 
were  in  fact  weather  messages  and 
nothing  more. 

Both  officers  said  the  intercepted 
message  was  forwarded  to  Capt.  Saf- 
ford’s  commanding  officer,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Leigh  Noyes,  USN.  Substance 
of  the  “winds”  message,  it  was  said, 
was  telephoned  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, War  Department  and  the  late 
President  Roosevelt’s  naval  aide. 

Capt.  Kramer  denied  he  had  been 
“beset  and  beleaguered”  or  held  in- 
communicado at  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
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pital  in  an  attempt  to  make  him 
change  his  Pear.  Harbor  testimony. 

Evidence  included  the  disclosure  by 
Capt.  Kramer  that  a secret  memoran- 
dum on  the  Japanese  attack  had  been 
prepared  by  him  in  1944  on  the  request 
of  Admiral  W.  F.  Halsey,  USN.  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  following 
a request  originated  by  Rear  Admiral 
Husband  E.  Kimmel,  USN,  who  was 
CincPac  when  the  Japanese  struck, 
Capt.  Kramer  testified. 

Other  high  points: 

® Henry  C.  Clausen,  former  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  USA,  said  the  Navy  in  the 
South  Pacific  was  “short  changing 
the  Army  during  the  war  on  informa- 
tion received  from  decoded  Japanese 
messages.  Earlier,  Mr.  Clausen  told 
of  the  War  Department  advising  its 
Hawaiian  garrison  on  5 Nov  1941  of 
reports  that  Japan’s  Black  Dragon 
society  expected  war  with  the  U.S.  in 
the  following  December  or  February. 

• Admiral  R.  E.  Ingersoll,  assistant 
CNO  in  1941,  testified  a Japanese  or- 
der to  diplomatic  and  consular  officials 
to  burn  their  codes  was  a tipoff  on 
war.  The  Navy  Department  sent  this 
information  to  all  fleet  commanders, 
including  Admiral  Kimmel,  he  said. 

• Vice  Admiral  P.  N.  L.  Bellinger, 
USN,  Commander  Naval  Base  Defense 
Air  Force  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941, 
testified  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
“war  warnings”  from  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Japanese  attack. 

Since  the  hearings  opened  15  Nov 
1945  the  committee  of  10  (two  Repub- 
licans and  three  Democrats  from  each 
house  of  Congress)  heard  testimony 
by  many  men  prominent  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  testimony  exceeded  3,500,000 
words  and  was  included  in  more  than 
11,000  pages.  It  will  fill  more  than  50 
volumes. 

Intelligence  Director 

Key  operating  post  in  the  National 
Intelligence  Authority  created  by 
President  Tru- 
man to  coordinate 
and  direct  all  fed- 
eral intelligence 
activities  overseas 
was  assigned  by 
the  President  to 
Rear  Admiral  Sid- 
ney W.  Souers, 
usnr,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  admiral’s  title 
in  his  new  post 
is  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 

The  President  Admiral  Souers 
designated  Fleet  Admiral  William  D. 
Leahy,  usn,  as  his  personal  repre- 
sentative on  the  four-man  NIA.  This 
is  a policy  group,  the  other  three 
members  of  which  will  be  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  War  and  Navy. 

Admiral  Souers,  53,  a Missouri  busi- 
nessman, joined  the  Naval  Reserve  as 
a lieutenant  commander  29  Apr  1929. 
Last  November  he  was  promoted  to 
deputy  chief  of  naval  intelligence  with 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral  after  having 
been  brought  to  Washington  from  his 
post  as  intelligence  officer  at  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  in  July  1944  to  become  assistant 
director  of  naval  intelligence. 


Legislation 

Listed  below  are  items  of  legislation 
in  Congress  of  interest  to  naval  per- 
sonnel : 

Postwar  Navy — (HR  4421)  Bill 

would  provide  for  postwar  Navy 
strength  of  enlisted  and  officer  person- 
nel; enlisted  strength  set  at  500,000, 
enlisted  Marine  Corps  100,000;  officers 
in  both  services  eight  percent  of  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men;  bill  has  passed 
House,  is  pending  in  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

Navy  Nurses — (HR  4706)  House 
bill  authorizes  President  to  appoint 
members  of  Navy  Nurse  Corps  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  Naval  Reserve. 

Civil  Service -(Public  Law  295)  — 
Act  approved  by  President  12  Feb  1946 
provides  Civil  Service  employes  who 
served  at  least  two  years  in  legislative 
branch  and  left  to  enter  military  or 
naval  service  get  credit  on  their  senior- 
ity for  time  in  Army  or  Navy. 

Shotguns  — (S  1551) — Bill  would 
permit  sale  of  Government-owned  shot- 
guns to  officers  of  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard;  passed  by  Senate  20  Dec 
1945,  now  pending  before  House. 

Enterprise — (HR  4157)  Bill  be- 
fore House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
proposes  to  preserve  CV  Enterprise  as 
national  memorial  in  tribute  to  men  of 
Navy  in  World  War  II. 

POW  Promotions  — (S  1805)— Bill 
before  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee provides  for  promotion  of  person- 
nel of  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard,  and  their  respective  reserve 
components,  captured  or  interned  by 
enemy;  bill  includes  prisoners  of  war 
now  deceased;  pay  rises  incident  to 
promotion  to  be  retroactive  to  effec- 
tive date  of  promotion. 

War  Brides  — (S  1827)  — Bill 

would  provide  transportation  to  inland 
destinations  in  U.S.  for  dependents  of 
naval  personnel  of  all  pay  grades; 
bill  intended  to  authorize  transporta- 
tion at  Government  expense  of  “war 
brides”  and  children  from  overseas  to 
any  place  in  U.S.  designated  by  de- 
pendent or  servicemen  concerned. 

Retirement — (S  1405) — Bill  pro- 
vides for  retirement  of  regular  Navy 
officers,  particularly  in  higher  ranks, 
whose  services  can  be  dispensed  with 
feasibly;  purpose  is  to  provide  incen- 
tive for  younger,  more  vigorous  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  to  key  billets  in 
Navy;  bill  would  also  allow  reserve 
officers,  upon  being  released  to  inac- 
tive duty,  to  hold  highest  rank  at- 
tained while  on  active  duty;  passed 
by  Congress,  is  awaiting  approval  of 
President. 

Fleet  Reserve — (S  1438) — Bill  re- 
instates “16-year  Fleet  Reserve”  for 
personnel  now  serving  in  regular 
Navy  or  who  enlist  within  120  days 
after  bill’s  enactment;  in  general,  bill 
liberalizes  retirement  and  retirement 
pay  provisions  applicable  to  Fleet  Re- 
serve; also  would  revive  reenlistment 
allowances  suspended  during  war; 
passed  Senate  in  October  1945,  and 
House,  with  amendments  in  Decem- 
ber; now  pending  in  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 


All  HANDS 


German 


Experts  in  U.S. 


Thirteen  German  scientists  and  en- 
gineers have  arrived  at  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak, 
Md.,  and  have  begun  work  assisting 
in  the  installation  of  a supersonic 
wind  tunnel  for  the  Navy.  The  men 
are  experts  in  the  field  of  aerody- 
namics and  were  associated  in  the 
development  of  Nazi  V-weapons  in 
Germany.  Their  names  were  not  re- 
vealed because  of  possible  retaliation 
against  their  families.  They  were 
admitted  to  this  country  as  disarmed 
enemy  aliens,  not  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Equipment  for  the  wind  tunnel, 
shipped  from  Germany,  has  arrived 
at  the  laboratory.  Much  of  the  gear, 
including  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
interferometers,  which  measures  air 
density  by  optical  means,  has  never 
been  duplicated  outside  Germany.  The 
wind  tunnel  is  one  of  several  allo- 
cated to  the  United  States  and  her 
Allies  from  among  scientific  equip- 
ment found  in  Germany. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  by 
bringing  this  equipment  and  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  it  to  this 
country,  the  Navy  will  save  several 
years  that  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop the  techniques  already  estab- 
lished by  the  Germans. 

Research  in  supersonic  aerodynam- 
ics is  a necessary  part  of  develop- 
ment programs  in  guided  missiles.  In 
this  connection,  Rear  Admiral  Luis 
de  Florez,  usnr,  Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Office  of  Research  and  Inventions, 
said  the  Navy  should  have  unstinted 
financial  support  for  its  research 
plans.  He  said  the  Russians  “are 
setting  up  400  technical  schools  and 
staffing  them  with  all  the  German 
scientists  they  can  get.  The  United 
States,  Admiral  de  Florez  said,  could 
take  a lesson  from  Russia  by  also 
“robbing  the  brains  of  Europe,”  for 
it  would  be  “extremely  valuable  to 
learn  the  other  fellow’s  ideas  and 
methods.” 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  of 
Honor  winner,  Sgt.  William  G.  Har- 
rell who  lost  both  arms  at  Iwo  chats 
with  his  fiancee  before  their  marriage. 


Eight  Miles  Up 

Development  of  the  first  two-s  "age 
turbo-supercharger  in  the  world  for 
use  in  Corsairs  makes  possible  efficient 
operation  at  altitudes  above  40,000 
feet,  10,000  feet  higher  than  the 
normal  service  ceiling  for  these  Navy 
fighter  planes. 

The  supercharger  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  R-2800-C  Pratt  & Whit- 
ney engine  was  developed  under  a 
BuAer  contract  by  the  Turbo  Engi- 
neering Corp.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  It 
differs  from  previous  models  in  that 
air  coming  into  it  passes  through  two 
stages  of  compression  rather  than  one. 
Since  the  R-2800-C  engine  also  incor- 
porates one  engine-driven  super- 
charger in  addition  to  the  turbo,  this 
results  in  the  air  being  subjected  to 
three  actual  stages  of  compression, 
making  possible  operation  in  extremely 
rarified  atmosphere. 


Ensign  Shakedown 

It’s  “sailing  . . . sailing  . . .”  for 
some  2,500  brand-new  V-12  ensigns. 

Manning  their  ship  stem  to  stern 
with  all  the  rates  of  a regular  ship’s 
company  from  swabbie  to  quarter- 
master, the  “boot  ensigns”  are  sched- 
uled for  a three-month  shakedown 
cruise  to  take  the  place  of  previous 
fleet  experience  or  the  midshipman 
schooling  required  of  V-12  students 
before  commissioning  during  the  war. 

All  V-12  engineers,  physics  majors 
and  NROTC  trainees  who  are  sched- 
uled to  complete  their  V-12  training 
on  or  about  1 March  but  after  15 
February  and  have  received  no  other 
specific  assignment,  have  been  or- 
dered to  report  for  the  training  cruise 
in  uniform  of  their  new  commissions. 

However,  during  the  period  aboard 
ship  and  under  instruction,  they  will 
revert  to  trainee  status  and  will  be 
uniformed  as  apprentice  seamen  or  in 
the  khaki  issue  of  NROTC  trainees, 
according  to  their  status  before  com- 
missioning. COs  have  reviewed  the 
records  of  the  men  in  their  commands 
to  determine  their  qualifications  for 
temporary  petty  officer  ratings  dur- 
ing the  cruise. 

The  cruise  is  scheduled  to  start  ap- 
proximately 1 April,  and  will  end  on 
or  before  30  June.  Except  for  those 
who  are  considering  transfer  "to  the 
regular  Navy  and  will  ask  to  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  the  “crew”  will  resume 
status  as  ensigns  and  go  on  inactive 
duty  when  they  disembark  from  their 
trip  to  sea. 

General  of  the  Army  Henry  H. 
Arnold  turned  over  his  command  as 
chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  Gen. 
Carl  Spaatz  in  Washington  last  month. 
Gen.  Arnold  stepped  down  after  being 
head  of  the  AAF  for  seven  years. 

Gen.  Spaatz  has  been  named  Acting 
Commanding  General  of  the  AAF, 
pending  Congressional  approval. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

DIRECT  HIT  by  units  of  the  British  fleet  silouettes  the  Nazi  battleship  Bismarck,  during  the  night  action  in  which  it  was 
sunk,  27  May  1941.  The  picture,  which  has  just  become  available,  was  taken  by  a Nazi  yeoman  aboard  the  Prinz  Eugen. 
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FROM  Gl  TO  GIP  IN  1 EASY  LESSON 


A bunch  of  sharpie  veterans — but 
sharp  like  a meatball — figure  they’ve 
slipped  old  Uncle  Sugar  a hot  one. 
They  estimate  that  from  here  on  out 
life’s  strictly  for  free. 

The  scene  is  Greenwich  Village, 
right  up  in  little  old  N.  Y.,  and  the 
characters  are  a bunch  of  would-be 
longhairs  who’ve  got  $300  in  their 
pockets  for  mustering  out.  After 
this  runs  out  they  plan  to  prove 
they  are  unemployed  writers  by 
showing  a manuscript  that  no  one 
will  buy. 

Robert  C.  Ruark,  a former  Navy 
man,  has  uncovered  these  junior 
Bohemians.  One  ex-military  type  is 
quoted  as  saying  “Under  the  GI  bill, 
I’m  entitled  to  52  weeks  at  $20  a 
week  if  I can’t  get  a job.  Okay,  I 
can’t  get  a job.  Who  wants  to  hire 
a playwright?” 

After  this  sugar  ration  pays  off, 
this  character  will  go  Tn  for  educa- 
tion— four  years  at  65  rocks  a month. 
“When  this  runs  out  I figure  I can 
always  get  tuberculosis  and  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  taking  it  easy  in 
a veterans’  hospital.” 

With  prices  what  they  are  in 
Greenwich  garrets  these  poor  man’s 
0.  Henrys  plan  on  existing  and  en- 
joying it.  Ruark  chronicles  the  com- 
ment of  another  of  the  members  of 
the  veterans’  sweat  and  strain  cor- 
poration: “Personally,  I am  a poet. 
That  is  because  it  is  easier  to  dis- 
play a manuscript  of  a poem  than  of 
a play  or  novel.  It  doesn’t  weigh  so 
much,  or  take  so  long  to  write.” 


Greenwich  Village  garrets  house 
a new  type  of  Bohemian — ex-GI. 

The  Veterans’  Administration 
takes  a dim  view  of  such  hanky- 
panky,  but  says  that  it  makes  no 
over-all  ruling  on  unemployment 
compensations. 

“As  a rule  we  follow  the  decisions 
of  the  state  unemployment  compen- 
sation boards,”  said  a VA  spokes- 
man, “but  the  state  enforcement  of 
the  rules  is  such  that  a man  has  to 
really  prove  that  he  is  a full-time 
writer  engaged  in  the  writing  pro- 
fession as  a gainful  mode  of  employ- 
ment. 

“Most  requests  for  compensation 
are  legitimate,  but  every  now  and 
then  a phony  slips  in  the  works.” 


Ship  Transfer  Planned 

Legislation  authorizing  President 
Truman  to  transfer  surplus  U.  S.  de- 
stroyer escorts  and  other  light  naval 
craft  to  China  was  approved  last 
month  by  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  At  the  Navy’s  request  the 
committee  modified  a ban  against 
transfer  of  heavier  warships,  including 
battleships,  cruisers,  submarines  and 
aircraft  carriers.  The  proposed  bill  as 
amended  would  permit  transfer  of  the 
larger  craft  provided  Congress  specifi- 
cally approves. 

Chairman  Carl  Vinson  (D.,  Ga.) 
said  he  had  been  advised  by  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz,  CNO,  that 
the  government  does  not  now  contem- 
plate giving  battleships  and  the 
heavier  vessels  to  China  but  it  might 
desire  to  do  so  later.  Navy  witnesses 
told  the  committee  gifts  of  destroyer 
escorts  and  landing  craft  would  enable 
China  to  help  defend  Far  Eastern 
waters  and  relieve  the  U.  S.  of  its 
troop  and  material  carrying  chores. 


Democracy  in  Services 

The  belief  there  will  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  complaints  of  a lack  of 
democracy  in  the  armed  forces,  with 
competent  leadership,  better  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  life  in  the 
services,  and  a thorough  training  for 
that  life,  was  expressed  in  a radio  ad- 
dress by  Admiral  William  H.  Standley, 


usn  (Ret),  former  CNO  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia. 

The  Admiral  emphasized  many 
things  that  have  caused  criticism  were 
results  of  hasty  mobilization  and  over- 
night expansion.  “This  meant  com- 
missioning many  inexperienced  men; 
it  meant  rapid  promotions  for  others 
already  in  service.  Likewise,  our  hasty 
mobilization  meant  interrupting  the 
peacetime  pursuits  of  millions  of  men 
— introducing  them  to  a life  for  which 
they  were  little  prepared.  That  such 
a vast  majority  of  those  who  served, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  acquit- 
ted themselves  so  nobly  and  honorably 
is  a tribute  to  the  men  and  to  the 
system  under  which  they  served,”  he 
said. 

To  make  possible  interchangeabil- 
ity of  medical  equipment  between  the 
two  services  and  to  unify  purchases 
of  medical  supplies,  an  Army-Navy 
Medical  Procurement  Agency  is  now 
in  operation  in  New  York  City.  Rear- 
Admiral  K.  C.  Melhorn  (MC),  USN, 
is  director  of  the  project,  and  Col.  M. 
E Griffin,  USA,  is  officer  in  charge  of 
procurement. 

As  a result  of  standardization,  about 
85  percent  of  the  3,000  items  regu- 
larly stocked  by  the  Army  have  been 
found  adaptable  to  Navy  use  In  some 
cases  Navy  specifications  will  be 
changed  to  conform  to  the  Army’s 
and  vice  versa. 


USN  (Ret.) 

Here,  for  those  who  knew  them 
and  served  aboard  them,  is  a list 
of  the  veteran  warships  of  the  Fleet, 
arranged  in  accordance  with  present  ' 

plans  for  their  disposal.  With  those  1 

ships  which  did  not  survive  the  war,  I 

these  were  the  fighters  that  formed  I 

our  battle  line  in  the  ’20’s  and  ’30’s 
and  the  early  days  of  World  War  II. 
They  take  their  long  combat  records 
into  retirement  as  follows : 

Atom  Bomb  Test 

BB’s  Arkansas,  New  York,  Nevada,  Penn-  \ 
sylvania.  \ 

CA’s  Pensacola,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CV  Saratoga. 

CVL  Independence. 

Inactive  Reserve 

BB's  Colorado,  Maryland,  West  Virginia 
at  Bremerton. 

BB's  Tennessee,  California  at  Philadelphia. 

BB  Neio  Mexico  at  Boston. 

BB  Idaho  at  Norfolk. 

CV  Essex  at  Bremerton. 

CA’s  (all  at  Philadelphia)  Chester,  Louis- 
ville, Augusta,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Minneapolis,  Tuscaloosa,  San  Francisco , 
Wichita. 

CL’s  (all  at  Philadelphia)  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Nashville,  Phoe- 
nix, Boise,  Honolulu,  St.  Louis. 

Scrapped 

CL’s  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Ra- 
leigh, Detroit,  Richmond,  Concord,  Tren- 
ton, Marblehead,  Memphis. 

Miscellaneous 

BB  Texas — Now  at  Norfolk  being  stripped  ; 
probably  will  be  given  to  State  of  Texas 
as  a relic. 

BB  Mississippi — Will  remain  on  active 
duty  as  gunnery  training  ship. 

CV  Enterprise — To  be  retained  by  the 
Navy  as  a relic. 

CV  Ranger — Assigned  to  active  duty  with 
the  training  command  at  Pensacola. 


They  Knew  It 

German  leaders  knew  as  early  as 
the  fall  of  1943  their  U-boats  had  lost 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that 
defeat  was  due  to  superior  technical 
advances  of  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

This  was  brought  out  in  a letter 
from  “top  secret”  German  files,  made 
public  by  Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Bowen, 
USN,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions.  The  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  Nazi  Gross  Admiral  Doenitz, 
and  in  part  said: 

“The  enemy  has  rendered  the 
U-boat  war  ineffective.  The  enemy  has 
achieved  this  object  not  through  su- 
perior tactics  or  strategy,  but  through 
his  superiority  in  the  field  of  science; 
this  finds  its  expression  in  the  modern 
battle  weapon,  detection.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  victory  that  we  make  good  our 
scientific  disparity  . . . 

“I  have  therefore  ordered  the  crea- 
tion of  a Naval  Scientific  Directional 
Staff,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin  . . .” 

As  the  history  of  World  War  II 
shows,  Admiral  Doenitz  was  too  late. 

Vice  Admiral  Alan  G.  Kirk,  USN, 
is  the  new  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Bel- 
gium and  Minister  to  Luxembourg.  He 
was  nominated  21  January  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  31  January. 
Admiral  Kirk,  a member  of  the  Navy 
General  Board,  was  commander  of  a 
task  force  in  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1944. 

Before  a crowd  of  10,000  at  Guam, 
the  Marianas  team  won  six  of  eight 
Central  Pacific  boxing  championships. 
The  Marshall-Gilbert  team  took  two. 
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TESTING  THE  EUGEN 

Under  watchful  eyes  of  observers  from  BuShips  and 
BuOrd,  the  German  heavy  cruiser  Prinz  Eugen  was  put 
through  firing  tests  and  maneuvers  while  en  route  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  after  a transatlantic  voyage  from 
England. 

The  sleek  19,553-ton  warship,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
during  the  transatlantic  voyage  was  under  the  command  of 
a skeleton  crew  of  eight  officers  and  85  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  who  supervised  a German  crew  of  27  officers  and  547 
men.  The  Prinz  Eugen,  one  of  the  “guinea  pigs”  selected 
for  the  atomic  tests,  will  be  the  subject  of  additional  studies 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  before  being 
stripped  preparatory  to  her  journey  to  Operation  Cross- 
roads off  the  Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Pacific  (see  p.  8). 

According  to  a recent  release  of  the  Nazi’s  history  of  the 
Prinz  Eugen,  the  cruiser  has  been  credited  with  sinking 
the  42,000-ton  British  battleship  Hood  midway  between 
Iceland  and  Greenland  in  1941.  It  had  previously  been 
believed  that  the  Bismarck  sunk  the  Hood.  “The  Prinz 
Eugen  placed  a direct  hit  on  the  Hood,  blowing  up  her 
magazines  and  thus  sinking  her  in  one  of  the  major  losses 
of  British  sea  forces,”  the  German  cruiser’s  history  said. 


■ 

Photographs  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

TWIN  EIGHTS  of  the  Prinz  Eugen's 
forward  batteries  belch  black  smoke 
in  BuShips  test  of  ex-Nazi  warship. 

ONE-TIME  PRIDE  of  German  navy  is 
shown,  left,  at  Philadelphia.  She  is 
destined  for  doom  in  atom  tests. 


AMERICAN  skipper  of  the  Prinz  Eugen,  Capt. 
A.  H.  Graubart,  left,  walks  deck  with  Capt.  Hans 
Jurgen  Reinicke,  commander  of  German  crew. 

MARCH  19  46 


PREPARING  for  firing  tests,  German  crew  members  of  the  Prinz 
Eugen  clean  one  of  the  cruiser's  forward  eight-inch  guns.  Guns  of 
the  Prinz  Eugen  are  credited  with  sinking  Britain's  BB  Hood. 
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SUBMARINES'  GRANDMA  RETIRES 


The  Grandma  of  Amer- 
ica’s World  War  II  subma- 
rines, the  uss  Nautilus,  has 
been  retired.  At  recent  de- 
commissioning ceremonies 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  the  ancient  lady,  old- 
est submarine  in  U.  S.  ser- 
vice and  a veteran  of  14 
patrols,  had  her  commission- 
ing pennant,  jack,  and 
Presidential  Unit  Citation 
burgee  hauled  down. 

Other  U.  S.  submarines 
have  had  gallant  and  adven- 
turous service  (see  All 
Hands,  February  1946)  but 
few  had  the  luck  of  scoring 
the  “firsts”  the  Nautilus  did, 
or  served  on  the  varied 
types  of  patrols. 

Perhaps  the  high  point  of 
the  Nautilus’  15-year  career 
was  the  sinking  of  the  Jap- 
anese carrier  Soryu,  the 
first  enemy  carrier  to  be 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  an 
American  submarine,  on  4 
June  1942.  During  her  pa- 
trols, all  officially  catalogued 
as  “successful”,  she  sent 
89,625  tons  of  Jap  tonnage 
to  Davey  Jones’  locker. 

The  old  lady  and  her  crew 
became  specialists  in  odd  as- 
signments, one  of  which  was 
taking  Carlson’s  raiders  to  Makin. 

On  New  Year’s  eve  1942,  11  nuns 
came  aboard  as  refugees  as  the  Nau- 
tilus lay  off  Bougainville.  Others  in 
the  rescued  group  were  an  81-year- 
old  man  and  a little  girl  of  two. 

Up  in  the  far  north,  on  their  fifth 
war  cruise,  army  troops  jammed  the 
compartments.  It  was  the  advance 
scout  force  being  sent  onto  the  Attu 
beaches  at  H-hour-minus-five. 

The  12th  war  cruise  was  to  the 
Philippines.  Since  she  had  much 
more  space  — about  four  times  the 
cargo  capacity  of  the  modern  grand- 
daughters— she  was  the  logical  choice 
to  carry  supplies  to  Philippine  guer- 
rillas. 

About  30  miles  away  from  a Jap 
air  and  naval  base  the  Nautilus  lay 
offshore,  observing  and  waiting  for 
signals.  At  dusk  a little  boat  put  out 
and  Lt.  Col.  J.  M.  Cushing,  USA, 
came  aboard.  He  was  followed  by  25 


THEY  WHO  SERVED  point  with  pride  to  the 
record  of  the  Nautilus’  accomplishments. 

outrigger  boatloads  of  guerrillas. 

Then  came  the  heartbreak  — the 
Nautilus  ran  aground  on  an  un- 
charted shoal.  The  crew  ran  from 
port  to  starboard  in  an  effort  to  sally 
her  free  but  the  tide  was  falling  and 
she  seemed  firmly  aground. 

At  0330,  in  a final  effort,  the  en- 
gines were  worked  up  to  top  speed, 
and  gradually,  with  a 12-degree  keel 
and  only  four  feet  of  water  under  the 
bow,  the  Nautilus  eased  off. 

Out  in  deep  water  and  unprepared 
in  such  a light  cargo  condition  to 
dive,  the  Nautilus  sighted  a periscope 
feather.  Orders  were  to  avoid  con- 
tact with  the  enemy.  So,  light  as 
they  were,  down  went  the  Nautilus. 
And  she  kept  on  going  down  with  the 
sea  bottom  a mile  and  a half  away. 
By  blowing  tanks  and  reversing  to 
full  astern  the  dive  was  checked  and 
the  ship  shot  stern  first  for  the  sur- 
face. Good  seamanship  saved  the  day 
and  the  Nautilus  got  away. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

HEADING  SEAWARD,  the  Nautilius  leaves  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
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Stelle  vs.  Bradley 

Answering  an  attack  by  John  Stelle, 
American  Legion  national  commander, 
on  his  six  months’  direction  of  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley  fired  volleys  of  statistics 
to  show  that  during  his  short  com- 
mand impressive  progress  was  being 
made  despite  a lack  of  personnel  and 
space. 

Stelle  launched  his  attack  by  re- 
questing a Congressional  investigation 
of  what  he  termed  a “tragic  break- 
down” in  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion and  recommending  what  was  in- 
terpreted generally  as  a call  for  the 
removal  of  Gen.  Bradley.  “What  we 
need  in  charge  of  VA,”  Stelle  de- 
clared, “is  a seasoned  business  man, 
not  a soldier,  however  good  a soldier 
he  may  be.”  Later  Stelle  said  he  was 
not  “asking”  the  removal  of  Gen. 
Bradley  as  Veterans’  Administrator 
and  pledged  the  Legion’s  support  to 
the  VA  chief  in  any  move  to  cut  red 
tane  and  improve  the  agency’s  effi- 


ciency. 

Aligning  themselves  quickly  in  sup- 
port of  Gen.  Bradley  were  President 
Truman,  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and 
leaders  of  major  veterans’  organiza- 
tions. Presidential  Secretary  Charles 
G.  Ross  said: 

“Gen.  Bradley  has  the  complete  and 
unqualified  support  of  the  President. 
The  President  does  not  feel  that  Stelle 
speaks  for  the  American  Legion.  He 
considers  that  Gen.  Bradley  has  done 
a fine  job  in  the  administration  of 
veterans’  affairs.  In  other  words  he 
is  backing  up  Gen.  Bradley  to  the 


hilt.” 

Stelle  said  he  had  a mandate  from 
the  Legion  to  make  charges  concern- 
ing VA.  He  added  the  charges  were 
based  on  thorough  _ investigation  by 
the  Legion’s  rehabilitation  and  legis- 
lative and  employment  committees. 

Gen.  Bradley’s  report  of  his  six 
months’  administration  showed  there 
was  a backlog  of  claims,  applications 
and  letters,  but  that  VA  was  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  13,490,000  vet- 
erans as  compared  with  6,683,000 
veterans  at  the  time  he  took  office 
last  August.  “It  is  estimated  that  this 
increase  is  greater  than  that  expected 
in  the  next  15  months  during  which 
time  the  total  veteran  population  is 
expected  to  increase  to  20,000,000,”  he 


said. 


Highlights  of  Gen.  Bradley’s  report, 
dated  1 February,  in  the  major  divi- 
sions of  hospitalization,  education  and 
training,  insurance  and  disability 
claims  were: 


Hospitalization — “When  the  poten- 
tial load  of  veterans  hospitals  had  been 
no  more  than  4,000,000  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  number  of  doctors 
needed  to  operate  efficiently.  With  the 
potential  load  increased  to  20,000,000, 
the  program  had  to  be  changed  so 
that  full  use  could  be  made  of  civilian 
doctors  in  addition  to  those  secured 
to  make  up  a full  staff  for  the  VA. 
To  this  end,  we  plan  to  locate  our 
hospitals  near  centers  where  civilian 
aid  could  be  secured.  As  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  are  being  declared 
surplus  the  VA  is  requesting  them  at 
all  points  where  we  can  staff  the  hos- 
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GUNPLAY,  Texas  style,  is  displayed 
by  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  at  a recent 
'Texas  Brag'  dinner  in  Washington. 

ments  as  of  26  Jan  1946  registering 
$102,660,249.  Home  loan  guarantees 
accounted  for  $95,789,705  or  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  total.  Business 
loan  commitments  reached  $5,075,275, 
and  farm  loan  guarantees  $1,759,268. 
Loan  guarantee  applications  issued 
totaled  62,014  of  which  56,225  were  for 
homes,  4,296  for  businesses  and  1,493 
for  farms. 

Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  to  flag 
rank  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate: 

To  be  vice  admiral: 

Earl  W.  Mills,  usn,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice. 

Patrick  N.  L.  Bellinger,  usn,  for  tem- 
porary service. 

To  be  commodores  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard : 

John  H.  Cornell,  uscg,  for  temporary 
service. 

John  S.  Bayliss,  uscg,  for  temporary 
service. 

To  be  Paymaster  General  of  Marine 
Corps  for  four  years: 

Raymond  W.  Wright,  usmc,  for  tem- 
porary service. 

To  be  rear  admiral: 

Merlin  O’Neill,  uscg,  while  serving  as 
Assistant  Commandant,  Coast  Guard,  for 
a period  of  four  years  to  fill  an  existing 
vacancy. 

German  oil  production  secrets  of 
synthetic  fuels  and  lubricants  which 
aided  the  Nazi  war  machine  to  over- 
come its  lack  of  natural  petroleum, 
are  being  made  available  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  private  industry.  The 
secrets  unearthed  by  the  Naval  Tech- 
nical Mission  in  Europe  (All  Hands, 
January  1946,  p.  22)  are  expected  to 
save  years  of  costly  research  by  Amer- 
ican scientists  and  immediately  ad- 
vance the  nation’s  knowledge  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  and  lubricants.  German 
developments  include  synthetic  lubri- 
cating oils  claimed  to  have  a service 
life  three  times  that  of  petroleum  oils, 
and  a synthetic  diesel  fuel  of  high 
cetene  rating. 
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pitals  and  use  the  beds  to  advantage. 
(The  Navy  has  allotted  9,375  beds  to 
VA  use,  the  Army  2,100  beds  and  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1,041.) 
To  supplement  our  own  activities,  we 
have  appealed  to  the  War  Department 
to  retain  in  service  sufficient  medical 
staff  to  operate  40,000  beds  for  vet- 
erans. 

“Our  hospitals  are  not  yet  able  to 
care  for  all  veterans  who  need  medi- 
cal attention  at  the  moment  they 
request  hospitalization.  We  are,  how- 
ever, taking  care  of  most  service-con- 
nected cases  without  delay.  Less  than 
4 percent  of  the  veterans  classified  as 
being  on  waiting  lists  had  service-con- 
nected conditions,  as  of  1 Jan  1946. 

“There  is  a considerable  number  of 
veterans  with  nonservice-connected 
conditions  awaiting  hospitalization. 
However,  the  law  provides  that  non- 
service-connected conditions  may  only 
be  hospitalized  when  there  is  a bed 
available.  In  spite  of  this  provision 
we  have  up  to  date  been  able  in  al- 
most every  instance  to  take  care  of 
nonservice-connected  conditions  which 
are  of  an  emergency  nature.”  (Later 
Gen.  Bradley  in  a wire  to  members  of 
Congress  declared  an  accusation  by 
Stelle  that  he  wants  to  kick  out  of 
VA  hospitals  those  veterans  who  were 
disabled  after  they  left  the  armed 
services  is  “absolutely  without  foun- 
dation in  truth.”) 

Education  and  Training  Under 

GI  Bill  of  Rights — “Applications  for 
training  reached  96,828  last  August. 
On  1 Jan  1946,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  a little  less  than  500,000. 
Of  these,  91,176  were  in  training,  258,- 
781  had  been  declared  eligible  for 
training. 

“Payments  of  subsistence  allowance 
to  veterans  receiving  training  were 
falling  behind.  I issued  instructions 
to  speed  up  payment  of  these  allow- 
ances. . . . Any  veteran  receiving 
training  should  begin  getting  his  sub- 
sistence allowance  within  30  days 


after  we  are  notified  he  has  entered 
training.” 

Insurance — “.  . . Last  August  pre- 
miums on  15,666,659  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policies  were  being 
paid  by  allotment  and  premiums  on 
393,888  policies  were  being  paid  di- 
rectly by  the  insured  ...  We  were 
ten  days  behind  schedule.  Premiums 
are  now  being  paid  on  10,357,788  poli- 
cies by  allotment  and  1,073,712  poli- 
cies directly.  We  are  20  days  behind 
in  premium  accounts.” 

Claims — “Last  August  we  had  re- 
ceived 985,000  disability  claims  from 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Almost 

102.000  were  pending  and  883,000  had 
been  adjudicated.  This  morning  we 
had  received  over  2,000,000  disability 
claims  of  which  458,000  were  pending. 
Of  this  number  1,567,000  had  been 
adjudicated,  1,038,000  allowed. 

“Last  August  we  had  received  154,- 
000  death  claims  and  27,000  of  these 
were  pending.  By  1 Feb  1946  we  had 

213.000  death  claims.  Of  these  22,000 
were  pending.  All  others  had  been 
adjudicated  with  only  29,000  disal- 
lowed.” 

Gen.  Bradley  disclosed  the  attack 
on  him  came  only  two  days  after 
Stelle  in  a telephone  conversation  with 
him  had  touched  on  four  points: 

• VA’s  decision  to  build  a 200-bed 
hospital  at  Decatur,  111.,  on  a site 
opposed  by  Stelle,  one-time  acting 
governor  of  Illinois. 

• Bradley’s  hesitancy  about  accept- 
ing membership  on  an  American  Le- 
gion scholarship  committee  until  he 
could  confer  with  heads  of  other  vet- 
erans’ organizations  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  acceptance. 

• A discussion  of  VA  operations. 

• A closing  remark  by  Stelle  that 
he  was  going  to  write  to  Congress. 

Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  under  the  amended  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  have  surpassed  the 
$100,000,000  mark  with  total  commit- 
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TEN  TONS  of  superstructure  is  removed  from  the  decks  of  the  destroyer, 
Haggard,  by  a giant  crane  during  scrapping  operations  at  Norfolk,  Va, 
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STREAKING  INTO  the  air,  an  army  jet  propelled  P-80  starts  its  record-smash- 
ing transcontinental  flight  from  Long  Beach,  Calif,  to  New  York's  La  Guardia 
Field.  Time  of  flight:  4 hours,  13  minutes,  26  seconds  from  coast  to  coast. 


Facts  and  Figures 

The  Germans  planned  to  rocket- 
bomb  New  York  by  this  Fall.  It  took 
more  than  a billion  rounds  of  small- 
arms  ammunition  to  subdue  the  Ger- 
mans. The  death  rate  among  battle 
casualties  who  received  hospital  treat- 
ment in  Europe  was  only  3.9%;  Neu- 
tral Sweden  supplied  the  Danish  un- 
derground with  arms  to  fight  the 
Nazis. 

These  were  some  of  the  facts  dis- 
closed recently  by  various  sources 
following  the  end  of  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  firing  of  improved  V-2  “flying 
telegraph  poles”  against  American 
cities  was  entirely  possible,  reported 
American  ordnance  experts  who  in- 
vestigated German  scientific  research 
in  an  amazing  rocket-assembly  plant 
800  feet  underground  near  Nordhau- 
sen,  Germany.  The  3,000-mile  bombs 
had  reached  the  blueprint  stage  and 
seemed  practicable.  What  delayed 
their  use  was  the  RAF  bombing  of 
the  Peenemuende  experimental  plant 
two  years  ago.  The  Germans  said  it 
killed  800  of  their  leading  experts  and 
set  work  back  six  months. 

In  addition  to  the  1,000,000,000 
rounds  of  small-arms  fire,  American 
forces  in  Europe  poured  48,322,539 
artillery  shells,  4,853,888  hand  gren- 
ades and  1,310,823  bazooka  projectiles 
into  the  Krauts  between  D day  and 
V-E  day. 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  U.  S. 
chief  surgeon  in  Europe,  reported  that 
1,375,000  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors received  treatment  in  99  general 
hospitals  and  five  convalescent  centers 
in  Great  Britain.  One  fourth  of  the 
patients  were  battle  casualties.  Death 
rate  for  the  latter  group  was  3.9% 
as  compared  with  8%  in  the  last  war. 

With  Allied  approval,  Swedish  ships 
met  little  Danish  fishing  boats  off  the 
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coast  of  Sweden  and  gave  them  cases 
of  automatic  pistols  and  ammunition. 
The  arms,  manufactured  in  Sweden, 
were  packed  in  cases  marked  “butter” 
and  “bacon.”  In  addition  the  Danes 
received  enough  arms  from  the  Allies 
to  outfit  30,000  men.  These  guns  were 
dropped  by  plane. 

Brooklyn  in  Mothballs 

A switch  was  closed,  the  dehumidi- 
fication machinery  started,  and  the 
light  cruiser  uss  Brooklyn  on  30  Jan- 
uary became  the  first  vessel  to  join 
the  Navy’s  newly  formed  Sixteenth 
Fleet  of  inactive  ships.  She  was  “put 
in  mothballs”  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. 

Special  crews  from  the  Navy  Yard 
preservation  school  installed  the  de- 
humidification system,  sprayed  the 
ship  with  rust  preventive  compounds 
and  sealed  its  guns  with  plastic  strip- 
pable  film  in  the  process  designed  to 
keep  her  in  seaworthy  shape  for  years 
and  permit  her  to  put  to  sea  equipped 
for  action  within  ten  days.  (All 
Hands,  November  1945,  p.  2.) 

VA  Drops  Rank.  There’s  a new  deal 
in  effect  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
t i o n headquarters  i n Washington 
whereby  former  enlisted  men  no 
longer  have  to  tell  their  troubles  to  an 
official  with  a military  title  tacked  in 
front  of  his  name.  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  the  administrator  said  for- 
mer officers  will  be  known  as  “mister.” 
The  general  said  that  the  use  of  mili- 
tary titles,  customary  at  the  VA  in 
the  past  on  doors,  on  name  plates  and 
in  correspondence  “presents  practical 
difficulties.”  One  loophole  is  left  the 
ex-officers — they  can  still  use  their 
former  titles  in  conversation. 


* Big  Business’ 

The  Navy  ashore  is  “big  business” 
today,  with  establishments  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  about  $12,000,- 
000,000.  Before  the  war,  the  existing 
establishment  ashore  was  valued  at 
about  $750,000,000. 

This  was  disclosed  in  SecNav’s  an- 
nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  1945 
which  outlined  the  rapid  war-time 
growth  of  naval  shore  establishments 
and  listed  organizational  changes  car- 
ried through  to  assure  skilled  manage- 
ment and  efficient  operation  of  Navy 
yards. 

The  Navy  has  a plant  account  25 
per  cent  larger  than  the  combined 
plant  account  of  General  Motors, 
United  States  Steel  and  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph.  BuShips 
alone  has  an  investment  account  al- 
most as  large  as  that  of  U.  S.  Steel 
and  BuAer  has  one  substantially 
larger  than  that  of  General  Motors. 

During  the  past  year  the  Navy  con- 
ducted two  programs  to  bring  about 
maximum  efficiency  in  Navy  yard  op- 
eration. First,  BuShips,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  86  per  cent  of  personnel 
and  82  per  cent  of  funds  used  in  each 
Navy  yard,  was  given  central  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  work  and 
results  produced  by  all  departments 
and  divisions  of  the  yards.  Secondly, 
industrial  and  logistic  activities  at 
each  yard  were  integrated  into  two 
over-all  organizations  known  as  “U.  S. 
Naval  Shipyard”  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Base.” 

These  fundamental  changes  were 
made  effective  1 Dec  1945  and  each  of 
the  former  Navy  yards  now  is  desig- 
nated as  follows: 

Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H. 

Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston, 
Mass. 

New  York  Naval  Shipyard,  Naval 
Base  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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ADMIRAL  KINKAID  closes  the  switch 
placing  the  U.S.S.  Brooklyn  in  "moth- 
barls"  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Base. 
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WIVES  OF  SERVICEMEN  overseas  wave  goodbye  to  their  stateside  friends 
as  they  leave  aboard  the  assault  transport  Hendry  to  join  their  husbands. 

595  JOIN  DADDY'  OVERSEAS 


As  of  the  middle  of  February,  595 
dependents  of  Navy  men  have  left 
the  U.S.  via  government  transporta- 
tion to  join  husbands  and  fathers 
overseas. 

Navy  policy  has  allowed  transpor- 
tation to  dependents  of  all  personnel, 
but  in  the  lower  grades  transporta- 
tion is  provided  in  government  ships 
only,  when  transportation  is  avail- 
able, and  when  permission  is  granted 
by  the  overseas  commanders. 

Upon  request  from  overseas  per- 
sonnel, dependents  have  gone  to  the 
following  localities  where  facilities 
are  available:  Caribbean,  Mexico, 

South  America,  New  Foundland, 


Alaska,  Aleutians,  Hawaii,  Samoa 
and  the  Marianas.  In  all  these  loca- 
tions the  housing  situation  has  been 
“tight”  and  area  commanders  have 
not  appx-oved  requests  of  personnel 
until  living  quarters  were  available 
(see  Alnav  68-46;  NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary) . 

Dependents  acquired  by  military 
personnel  overseas  — “war  brides” 
and  children — who  travel  to  the  U.S. 
on  Navy  or  Coast  Guard  vessels  will 
be  transported  free  of  charge  to  this 
country  according  to  Alnav  46-46 
(NDB,  31  January).  Upon  arrival 
here,  transportation  will  be  furnished 
from  port  of  debarkation  to  their 
husband’s  home  or  duty  station. 


Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

Charleston  Naval  Shipyard,  Navy 
Yard,  S.  C. 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard,  Brem- 
erton, Wash. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Mare 
Island,  Calif. 

San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Terminal  Island  Naval  Shipyard, 
San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard, 
Navy  128,  FPO,  San  Francisco. 

First  in  Merchantmen 

Despite  losses  inflicted  by  the  enemy 
and  because  of  unprecedented  ship- 
building, the  United  States  emerged 
from  World  War  II  with  almost  four 
times  as  many  merchant  ships  and  five 
times  as  much  tonnage  as  were  in  its 
prewar  fleet,  the  Maritime  Commission 
revealed. 

Our  merchant  fleet  of  5,529  ships  of 
2,400  deadweight  tons  or  more  con- 
tained more  than  half  the  ships  and 
nearly  two-thirds  the  deadweight  ton- 
nage among  all  the  non-Axis  nations. 
Total  U.  S.  deadweight  tonnage  was 
56,797,700.  Our  nation  lost  743  vessels 
of  1,500  or  more  tons  during  the  war, 
604  because  of  direct  enemy  action. 

The  British  Empire,  which  prior  to 
the  war  had  the  largest  merchant  ma- 
rine fleet,  ranked  second  to  the  U.  S. 
at  the  war’s  close  with  2,347  ships  of 
19,589,000  deadweight  tons.  The 
British  merchant  fleet  suffered  an  ag- 
gregate loss  of  only  545  vessels  from 
the  1939  total  of  2,892  in  spite  of 
concentrated  undersea,  air  and  surface 
attacks  by  the  Axis.  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands  were  third  and  fourth  re- 
spectively with  Soviet  Russia  ranking 
last  among  the  major  powers. 

Included  in  the  U.  S.  total  are  ves- 
sels which  may  or  may  not  have 
undergone  some  degree  of  conversion 
when  acquired  by  the  Army  or  Navy, 
and  military  types  originally  designed 
as  merchant  ships  and  constructed 
under  the  Maritime  Commission  build- 
ing program. 

Vessels  of  a strictly  military  type 
and  built  by  the  commission,  such  as 
LST’s,  frigates,  aircraft  carriers,  etc., 
are  excluded  from  the  total  as  are 
ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  inland 
waterways. 

During  1945  an  average  of  three 
large  merchant  ships  a day  were  built 
as  compared  with  four  a day  in  1944 
and  almost  five  a day  in  1943,  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  re- 
ported. Of  last  year’s  total  of  1,041 
large  merchant  vessels  constructed, 
853  were  of  the  cargo  or  combination 
transport  and  cargo  types,  represent- 
ing 7,517,247  deadweight  tons.  The 
others  were  118  tankers  of  2,787,397 
deadweight  tons,  raising  the  total 
tanker  production  from  1939  through 
1945  to  775,  totaling  more  than  12,- 
000,000  deadweight  tons.  The  fleet  of 
tankers,  the  bureau  reported,  was 
twice  as  large  in  number  and  about 
three  times  as  great  in  deadweight 
tonnage  as  the  tanker  fleet  flying  the 
American  flag  in  1939. 
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Third  of  the  modestly  described 
“large”  aircraft  carriers,  the  uss 
Coral  Sea  (CVB43),  was  floated  in  a 
graving  dock  15  February  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  The  sister  of  the  Midivay 
and  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be 
christened  2 April.  The  Coral  Sea  is 
the  last  of  her  class  now  scheduled  for 
completion. 

‘Purple  Heart’  Project 

Chicken  raising  on  a wholesale,  na- 
tionwide scale  is  proposed  by  the  mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  as  a 
money-making  occupation  for  wounded 
veterans. 

Asserting  that  interviews  of  scores 
of  combat  veterans  show  that  deep  in 
the  heart  of  most  of  them  is  a desire 
to  “get  away  from  it  all”  and  raise 
chickens,  Frank  Haley,  national  ser- 
vice director  of  the  order,  has  sought 
the  help  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Veterans’  Administrator,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  Army  and  Navy  surplus 
airfields,  cantonments  or  other  mili- 
tary installations  where  there  are  good 
living  quarters  plus  barracks. 


Haley  said  surplus  military  bar- 
racks of  the  temporary  type  would  be 
satisfactory  buildings  in  which  to  raise 
chickens  and  that  officers’  quarters 
would  be  ideal  places  in  which  a 
wounded  veteran  and  his  family  might 
live.  The  proposal  to  raise  thousands 
of  chickens  for  the  metropolitan  mar- 
kets calls  for  the  creation  of  a giant 
food  cooperative  with  each  veteran  re- 
ceiving shares. 

Famed  Antarctic  explorer  Lincoln 

Ellsworth,  who  nearly  eight  years  ago 
announced,  as  he  prepared  for  his 
fourth  polar  exploration,  that  it  would 
be  his  last,  has  changed  his  mind.  When 
he  boarded  a liner  in  New  York  last 
month  for  Kenya  Colony,  East  Africa, 
where  he  plans  a geological  explora- 
tion, Ellsworth  declared  that  he 
planned  to  return  to  the  Antarctic 
next  year.  “That’s  my  love — the  polar 
region,”  he  said.  The  65-year-old  ex- 
plorer, a lieutenant  commander,  USNR 
(Ret),  added  that  he  planned  to  un- 
dertake the  expedition  with  only  a 
pilot  accompanying  him. 
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U.  S.  WOLF  PACKS'  SUCCESSFUL 


“Wolf  pack”  tactics  with  greater 
ingenuity  and  offensive  power  than 
those  of  the  Germans  were  a major 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  U.  S. 
submarine  fleet  smashing  Japanese 
convoys  with  a toll  of  1,750  enemy 
merchant  ships  of  approximately 
5,000,000  tons.  (See  All  Hands, 
February  1946,  p.  22.) 

Conceived  early  but  handicapped 
by  lack  of  submarines  and  the  ex- 
tent of  areas  to  be  patrolled,  wolf 
pack  tactics  were  not  developed  fully 
by  our  Navy  until  1944.  By  that 
time  a large  number  of  submarines 
was  available  and  the  hunting 
grounds  for  Japanese  shipping  were 
shrinking. 

Wolf  pack  operations  called  for 
groups  of  up  to  three  submarines ; 
operating  as  a unit  commanded  by  a 
division  or  squadron  commander,  or 
more  often  by  the  skipper  of  a sub- 
marine in  the  group.  The  commander 
deployed  the  submarines  on  patrol 
and  devised  the  plan  of  attack  when 
a convoy  was  sighted.  However,  if 
an  individual  commander  found  his 
submarine  in  a position  to  attack  a 
valuable  target,  he  was  free  to  do  so. 

One  result  of  wolf  pack  tactics  was 
that  it  increased  the  scope  of  recon- 
naissance — three  submarines  could 
patrol  three  times  the  area  of  a 
single  raider.  In  this  operation  the 
first  submarine  contacting  the  con- 
voy attacked,  then  fell  back  to  fur- 
nish data  on  which  the  other  two 
submarines  could  assume  flanking 
positions  and  continue  the  attack. 
Once  the  flankers  were  in  position, 
the  trailing  submarine  watched  for 
crippled  stragglers  or  attacked  en- 
emy escorts  counterattacking  the 
flankers.  Another  advantage  was  the 
exchange  of  intelligence  information 
between  packs  when  two  or  more  of 
them  operated  close  together. 

Three  of  the  wolf  packs  which 
dealt  crushing  blows  to  enemy  ship- 
ping were  nicknamed  the  “Double 
D’s,  “Blair’s  Blasters”  and  the 
“Mickey  Finns.”  A striking  example 
of  wolf  pack  successes  and  the  value 
of  intelligence  exchange  was  pro- 
vided by  the  “Double  D’s,”  officially 
the  Darter  and  the  Dace.  It  was  the 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

EFFECTIVENESS  of  U.  S.  submarine 
tactics  against  Jap  shipping  is 
strikingly  shown  in  above  chart. 

Darter  and  the  Dace  which  flashed 
the  first  contact  and  later  accurate, 
timely  reports  concerning  Japanese 
fleet  movements  that  were  respon- 
sible for  much  of  our  smashing  vic- 
tory in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf.  In 
the  same  period  the  two  submarines 
sank  the  Japanese  heavy  Cruisers 
Atago  and  Maya  and  damaged  a 
third. 

“Blair’s  Blasters,”  officially  Pin- 
tado, Shark  and  Pilotfish,  was  nick- 
2iamed  for  its  commanding  officer, 
Capt.  L.  N.  Blair,  USN.  This  wolf 
pack  destroyed  nearly  all  ships  of 
five  Saipan-bound  Japanese  convoys 
carrying  10,000  troops  and  huge 
quantities  of  supplies. 

The  “Mickey  Finns,”  actually  the 
Guardfish,  Thresher  and  Piranha, 
blasted  110,000  tons  of  Japanese 
shipping  to  the  bottom  of  the  Luzon 
Straits  during  July  1944,  as  their 
contribution  to  the  Philippines  cam- 
paign. 


‘Air’  Takes  to  the  Air 

Navy  tricks  with  vital  oxygen 
helped  to  sustain  aerial  operations  in 
China  and  save  precious  cargo  space 
In  “Hump”-flying  planes,  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  disclosed  last  month. 

Using  an  ingenious  method  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  problem  of  oxygen 
supply  in  advanced  areas,  a Navy 
unit  in  the  CBI  theatre  manufactured 
liquid  oxygen.  This  was  placed  in 
giant  thermos  flasks  of  150  gallons 
capacity  and  flown  over  the  “Hump.” 
Upon  arrival  in  China,  the  liquid  oxy- 
gen was  vaporized  and  placed  in 
standard  cylinder  for  use.  Oxygen 
traffic  over  the  “Hump”  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war  averaged  more 
than  800  flasks  monthly.  In  a period 


of  seven  months  2,000,000  pounds  of 
air  cargo  was  saved  in  this  life  line 
to  China. 

Flyers  cannot  operate  above  12,000 
feet  without  oxygen.  Vast  quantities 
of  oxygen— along  with  such  industrial 
gases  as  acetylene,  hydrogen,  cai’bon 
dioxide  and  nitrogen — were  needed  and 
used  in  all  advanced  areas.  Oxygen  was 
also  used  in  must  of  our  ship  salvage 
operations  since  alternate  methods  of 
cutting  steel  are  slow  and  laborious. 
The  Navy  manufactured  the  gases  at 
various  advanced  bases  in  order  to 
solve  a serious  shipping  problem  and 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  returning 
heavy  cylinders  to  the  States  for 
refilling. 


Rules  the  Waves 

The  post  of  Director  of  the  Waves 
was  assumed  2 February  by  Capt. 
Jean  T.  Palmer,  USNR,  at  a ceremony 
in  the  Washington 
office  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral Louis  E. 

Denf  eld,  USN, 

Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel.  Capt. 

Palmer  succeeded 
Capt.  Mildred 
McAfee  Horton, 

USNR,  of  Welles- 
ley, Mass.,  who 
resigned  from  the 
service. 

O n assuming 
her  new  post 
Capt.  Palmer’s 
promotion  from  the  rank  of  com- 
mander became  effective.  Wave  or- 
ganization calls  for  one  officer  with  the 
rank  of  captain  to  fill  the  director’s 
billet.  Capt.  Palmer,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
is  a former  business  manager  of  the 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 
America  and  has  been  a Wave  officer 
since  the  Women’s  Reserve  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  new  director  assisted  Capt.  Hoi’- 
ton  in  setting  up  the  original  organiza- 
tion, later  served  as  assistant  for  the 
Women’s  Reserve  to  the  Director  of 
Enlisted  Personnel,  and  in  November 
1945  became  assistant  director  of  the 
Waves. 

Capt.  Horton  will  return  to  her 
civilian  life  position  as  president  of 
Wellesley  College. 

Captain  Palmer  will  be  succeeded  as 
assistant  director  by  Comdr.  Joy  B. 
Hancock,  USNR,  as  assistant  director 
for  plans,  and  Comdr.  Grace  Cheney, 
usnr,  as  assistant  director  for  opera- 
tions. Comdr.  Hancock,  has  served  the 
Navy  in  two  wars — as  a yeoman  (f) 
in  World  War  I she  made  chief  before 
she  was  mustered  out  in  1919.  She 
also  is  the  first  naval  officer  to  sponsor 
a combatant  ship.  She  christened  the 
destroyer  Hancock  in  1943,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  her  husband,  the 
late  Lt.  Comdr.  Lewis  Hancock  Jr., 
USN. 

Fewer  Plane  Crashes 

The  Navy  has  greatly  reduced  its 
aircraft  accident  rate  since  V-J  day 
despite  operational  and  maintenance 
problems  caused  by  demobilization. 
The  fatality  rate  since  the  war  ended 
is  lower  than  the  non-combat  rate  for 
any  wartime  period  and  now  stands 
at  35  percent  below  the  figure  for  30 
June  1945.  The  number  of  accidents 
has  decreased  70  percent  since  V-J  day 
and  the  number  of  fatalities  78  per- 
cent. 

An  intensive  flight  safety  campaign 
inaugurated  immediately  after  V-J  day 
was  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  improved  record.  Other  factors 
were  experience  Navy  pilots  accumu- 
lated during  the  war,  advanced  and 
safe  training  techniques  used,  and  “air 
discipline”  to  which  airmen  were  sub- 
jected in  formation  and  combat  flying. 


All  HANDS 
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NAVAL  ARMORIES  for  the  pending  reserve  program  will  range  from 
modern  structures  like  this  umi  it t Michigan  City,  I nd.,  to  glorified  Quon- 
set  huts.  However,  the  instruct 'ona'  programs  will  be  much  the  same. 


. . . But  No  Sea  Pay 

About  280  V-12  and  NROTC  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Washington 
were  to  move  out  of  university  dor- 
mitories and  after  1 March  be  housed 
in  a seagoing  barracks  provided  by 
the  Navy. 

APL  50,  a 300-foot  barracks  ship, 
was  being  fitted  out  in  Seattle  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  to  be  towed  to 
moorings  on  Portage  Bay  at  the 
Washington  campus.  She  will  be  con- 
nected to  the  beach  for  permanent  ser- 
vices, such  as  fresh  water,  electricity 
and  disposal. 

The  APL  is  a type  familiar  to  thou- 
sands of  men  who  saw  duty  in  for- 
ward areas  during  the  war  when  these 
“floating  hotels”  housed  transients  and 
personnel  attached  to  island  bases 
where  space  on  land  frequently  was  at 
a premium. 

The  university  dormitories  will  be 
returned  to  the  use  of  civilian  stu- 
dents, helping  to  ease  the  housing- 
shortage  during  the  present  educa- 
tional emergency. 

The  Navy  also  has  moved  about  250 
V-12  and  NROTC  students  out  of  dor- 
mitories at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa, and  into  former  Wave  quart- 
ers at  the  Naval  Air  Station  there. 

After  1 July  when  the  V-12  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form  is  terminated, 
students  will  have  to  arrange  their 
own  quarters. 

Two  new  types  of  guns — a line- 
throwing weapon  and  an  automatic 
rifle — have  been  developed  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

James  E.  Seig,  CGM,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  designed  the  new  weapons,  an 
automatic  rifle  that  fires  700  rounds 
per  minute  at  full  automatic  and  a 
line-throwing  gun  that  flips  a nylon 
line  400  yards. 


Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

A NEW  LINE  throwing  gun  perfected 
by  James  E.  Seig,  CGM,  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  said  to  have  greater 
range  than  any  previous  line  gun. 
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Nava I Armories 

Emphasis  will  be  on  realistic,  mod- 
ern training  in  use  of  the  Navy’s 
varied  and  complex  equipment.  De- 
emphasized  will  be  the  “hurt  two, 
three,  four”  of  close-order  dri\ 

And  there  will  be  plenty  of  chance 
for  social  contact  with  other  Navy 
men  and  their  families. 

That’s  the  program  planned  by  the 
Navy  for  a proposed  vast  system  of 
armories  across  the  nation  for  use  by 
the  Ready  Reserve  and  the  Standby 
Reserve  in  the  postwar  years. 

Contingent  upon  arrangements  with 
the  states  concerned  and  upon  availa- 
bility of  funds  for  the  Reserve  pro- 
gram, the  armory  plan  stacks  up  like 
this: 

About  250  armories  will  be  avail- 
able, scattered  about  the  U.S.  where 
they  will  be  accessible  to  as  many  for- 
mer Navy  men  as  possible.  Plans  call 
for  imposing  permanent  structures 
(as  illustrated)  and  range  from  that 
type  all  the  way  to  modernized  Quon- 
set  huts  and  even  use  of  ships  of  the 
Inactive  Fleet.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
er structure,  the  general  program  will 
be  basically  the  same  in  all  armories. 

Plans  for  the  typical  armory  in- 
clude a CIC  mock-up  and  attack 
teachers  simulating  tactics  at  sea;  ma- 
chine shops,  blacksmith  shops,  electri- 
cal, carpentery  and  gunnery  shops; 
classrooms  and  movie  halls;  a rifle 
range;  a drill  hall  which  may  be  bas- 
ketball court  or  auditorium;  galleys, 
social  halls,  a wardroom,  and  even 
private  “retreats”  for  CPOs. 

As  one  BuPers  spokesman  put  it, 
speaking  of  the  recreational  facilities: 
“We  hope  to  encourage  the  ladies  to 
come  on  social  nights.  That  way, 
they’ll  be  more  likely  to  approve  their 
husbands’  attendance  on  business 
nights.” 

In  31  locations,  Inactive  Fleet  ships 
are  planned  for  use  as  armories,  in- 
cluding LSTs,  DDs,  DEs  and  APDs, 


with  smaller  vessels  available  for  ac- 
tual training  afloat. 

Plans  call  for  19  armories  at  the 
water’s  edge  along  U.S.  coasts  and  in- 
land waterways,  with  piers  and  small 
vessels,  perhaps  PCs,  LSMs  and  AMs 
assigned  for  training  purposes. 

Women  Leave  Ranks 

Number  of  Waves  in  service  was 
down  to  44,000  last  month  as  compared 
to  the  peak  strength  of  86,000  in  July 

1945.  All  Waves  will  be  eligible  for 
release  by  1 September  1946. 

A total  of  7,434  Marine  women  were 
on  active  duty  1 February  as  compared 
to  the  peak  strength  of  19,000.  Coast 
Guard  Spars  now  number  5,957  and  all 
Spars  will  be  released  by  30  June 

1946,  according  to  plans.  Peak 
strength  of  the  Spars  was  11,500. 

The  Navy  Nurse  Corps  is  receiving- 
applications  for  transfer  to  the  regu- 
lar Navy  but  no  new  enlistments  are 
being  accepted  until  the  demobilization 
program  is  completed. 

Guard’s  Record  Lauded 

Praising  the  “outstanding  record” 
of  the  Coast  Guard  as  part  of  the 
Navy  team  during  World  War  II,  Sec- 
retary Forrestal  has  extended  to  Ad- 
miral R.  R.  Waesche,  USCG  (Ret.),  the 
appreciation  of  the  Navy  for  the  Coast 
Guard’s  wartime  operations  involving 
amphibious  landings,  convoy  and  pa-  ; 
trol  duties  and  the  manning  of  naval 
transports. 

“The  Coast  Guard  earned  the  last- 
ing respect  of  the  entire  Navy  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  accepted  and  dis- 
charged its  assignments  as  a member 
of  the  Navy  team,”  SecNav  wrote  Ad- 
miral Waesche,  who  retired  2 January 
after  serving  as  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant throughout  the  war. 

The  Coast  Guard  recently  was 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  resume  its  peacetime  activi- 
ties. 
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U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph 

SOUND  MACHINES  intended  to  paralyze  the  brain  and  nervous  system  were 
part  of  Hitler's  secret  weapons.  This  is  a parabolic  sound  reflector. 


‘Big  Guns’ 

Three  giant  German  artillery  wea- 
pons, two  231-ton  guns  and  a 123-ton 
mortar,  discovered  by  an  Army  ord- 
nance team  near  Leipzig,  Germany, 
now  are  being  examined  by  ordnance 
experts  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 

The  guns,  measuring  70  ft.  8 in.  in 
length,  are  an  11.02-in.  K-5E  and  a 
12.2-in.  K-5,  both  of  Krupp  manufac- 
ture. They  are  “cousins”  of  “Anzio 
Annie,”  the  German  super-range  rail- 
way gun  which  threw  550-pound  pre- 
rifled projectiles  into  the  Italian 
beachhead  from  a distance  of  30  to  50 
miles.  The  11.02-in.  gun  fires  a pre- 
rifled projectile  over  38  miles  and  a 


rocket-assisted  projectile  over  50 
miles. 

The  21.2-in.  mortar  known  as 
“Thor”  is  96  ft.  overall  in  length,  has 
a 24-ft.  barrel  and  hurls  a projectile 
weighing  3,750  pounds  approximately 
5,000  yards.  It  was  used  in  the  Ger- 
man assault  against  the  Russians  at 
Sevastopol  and  Stalingrad. 

To  house  the  Navy’s  communica- 
tions offices  now  scattered  in  the  Navy 
Department  building  and  the  Potomac 
River  Naval  Command  headquarters, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  an  $800,000  build-' 
ing  is  under  construction.  The  build- 
ing will  cover  an  area  120  by  303  feet 
at  3801  Nebraska  Ave.  N.  W.,  in 
Washington. 


Former  Cincus  Dies 

Former  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Fleet,  Admiral  Richard  Henry  Leigh, 
USN  (Ret),  died  last  month  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Admiral  Leigh,  75,  was  Cincus  from 
1932-1933  and  then  became  chairman 
of  the  Navy’s  General  Board. 

Graduated  from 
the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  18  9 1,  he 
rounded  out  a ca- 
reer of  47  years  of 
service  as  an  officer 
when  he  retired  in 
September  1 9 3 4. 

The  Admiral  served 
as  naval  adviser  to 
the  American  dcle- 
g a t i o n attending 
the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Confer-  Admiral  Leigh 
ence  in  1933  and  the  London  Conference 
in  1934.  He  was  a veteran  of  the 
Spanish- American  War,  the  Philip- 
pines Insurrection,  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  World  War  I. 

Admiral  Leigh  was  in  charge  of  all 
submarine  chasers  in  European  waters 
in  1918.  Other  posts  he  held  during 
his  career  included  those  of  Chief  of 
the  then  Bureau  of  Navigation  and 
commander  of  the  battleship  Tennes- 
see. He  became  chief  of  staff  to  Corn- 
inch  in  1926.  Returning  to  sea  in  1930 
as  ComBatDivs  with  the  rank  of  vice 
admiral,  he  was  promoted  a year  later 
to  admiral,  which  rank  he  held  when 
he  became  Cincus. 

The  submarine  Amberjack  was 
christened  by  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Lang, 
Jr.,  Milton,  Mass.,  widow  of  Lt.  Lang, 
usnr,  at  commissioning  ceremonies  11 
February  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 
Lt.  Lang  was  attached  to  the  tiss 
Albacore  when  that  submarine  was 
lost  in  Japanese  home  waters  in  No- 
vember 1944. 


I 


'ANZIO  ANNIE'  a German  28  cm.  gun  capable  of  hurling  a rocket-assisted  projectile  morett  50  mSe^hasbeen 
brought  to  the  Aberdeen  Md.,  proving  grounds  for  testing.  Two  Gl's  atop  barrel  of  gun  give  an  idea  of  its  size. 
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CHIEFS  of  the  recently  organized  college  for  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  State  Department  are  left  to  right:  Vice  Admiral  Harry 
W.  Hill,  USN;  Major  General  Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  USA;  Brigadier  General 
T.  H.  Landon,  USAAF;  Selden  Chapin,  Office  of  Foreign  Service  Director. 


New  Service  College 

Approximately  100  high  ranking 
men  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  State 
Department  will  study  joot  problems 
of  national  defense  in  a newly  cre- 
ated college  to  open  3 September  at 
the  site  cf  the  Army  War  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  new  school 
will  be  organized  under  direction  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  men, 
carefully  chosen  from  three  depart- 
ments cf  the  Government,  will  con- 
sider and  seek  solution  to  “highest 
level”  problems  of  national  security 
and  defense. 

A basic  factor  in  resolving  these 
problems  will  be  unity  of  effort,  ar- 
rived at  through  intimate  coordination 
and  personal  relations.  “These  men 
will  know  each  other  by  their  first 
names,”  said  Vice  Admiral  Harry  W. 
Hill,  USN,  commandant  of  the  new 
college.  “In  this  atmosphere,  the 
toughest  problems  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Forces 
and  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  taken 
apart  and  their  solution  sought.” 

The  new  school  will  be  the  highest- 
plane  educational  institution  of  the 
armed  forces,  senior  to  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  War  Colleges,  and  the  first 
established  to  promote  close  integra- 
tion between  the  highest  levels  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  course  will  give  future 
admirals  and  generals  insight  into 
how  U.  S.  foreign  policy  is  developed 
and  applied.  Future  ambassadors  and 
State  Department  officers  will  have 
opportunity  to  study  the  military 
problems  that  sometimes  result  when 
diplomacy  fails. 

One  goal  of  the  course  will  be  to 
bridge  the  gap  which  traditionally  has 
existed  between  the  armed  services 
themselves,  and  between  the  State 
Department  — foreign  policy  - making 
unit  of  the  Government — and  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  which  must 
be  prepared  to  support  such  policy. 

Among  specific  subjects  to  be  stud- 
ied during  the  10-month  course  will 
be  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  new 
weapons  and  their  effect  on  the  trend 
of  warfare.  Other  developments  in 
scientific  research  will  be  taught  by 
military  and  civilian  specialists  with 
an  eye  to  “orienting  officers  into  the 
future.”  Foreign  policies  of  the  United 
States  and  other  major  powers  will 
be  analyzed,  and  particular  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  other  means  of  pre- 
venting war.  The  college  will  be  in- 
terested not  only  in  defense  problems, 
but  also  in  “how  not  to  make  war” 
and  “how  to  maintain  peace,”  accord- 
ing to  Admiral  Hill. 

Other  topics  for  study  will  be  joint 
intelligence,  communications,  logistics, 
air  operations  and  amphibious  war- 
fare. Research  also  will  be  turned  on 
“home  front”  problems  such  as  indus- 
trial production,  transportation  and 
mobilization  of  manpower.  Maj.  Gen. 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther,  a deputy  com- 
mandant of  the  college,  said  “psycho- 
logical warfare”  also  will  be  in  the 
curriculum.  An  analytical  study  will 
be  made  of  operations  in  World  War 
II,  particular  emphasis  to  be  placed 
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on  mistakes  and  lessons  learned  in 
the  several  theaters. 

The  student  body  will  include  se- 
lected key  men — probably  Army  Col- 
onels and  Navy  captains  with  20 
years  experience,  and  State  Depart- 
ment first  secretaries,  consuls  general, 
and  commercial  and  economic  attaches 
with  15  years  experience.  Also  chosen 
will  be  graduates  of  high-echelon  ser- 
vice schools  such  as  the  Naval  War 
College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  and  the  Army 
Air  Forces  Tactical  School  at  Max- 
well Field,  Ala.  Such  graduation, 
however,  is  by  no  means  requisite, 
Gen.  Gruenther  said.  “An  Army 
or  Marine  Corps  division  commander, 
for  example,”  he  said,  “or  a Fleet 
division  commander  would,  by  their 
actual  experience  in  the  field,  qualify 
for  the  course.”  The  new  college, 
however,  will  not  affect  operation  of 
higher  educational  service  institutions. 
Admiral  Hill  said  these  schools  might 
be  considered  preparatory  for  the 
“high  level”  college. 

Faculty  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  armed  services  and  the  State  De- 
partment. Prominent  scientists  and 
other  civilian  specialists  will  be  in- 
vited to  deliver  lectures. 

Brig.  Gen.  T.  H.  Landon  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  also  will  be  a dep- 
uty commandant  of  the  college.  State 
Department  participation  will  be 
guided  by  Assistant  Secretary  Donald 
Russell,  aided  by  Selden  Chapin,  di- 
rector of  the  Department’s  Foreign 
Service  Office. 

Problems  of  production,  transpor- 
tation and  raw  material  procurement 
are  being  studied  by  a group  of  90 
Navy  and  Army  officers  in  the  Army 
Industrial  College’s  first  postwar 
course  in  industrial  mobilization. 


For  the  Home  Folks 

The  story  of  the  individual  Navy 
man  with  the  Fleet  has  been  dis- 
patched to  the  home  town  press  of  the 
Nation  nearly  a million  and  a half 
times  within  the  past  six  months  by 
the  Navy’s  Fleet  Home  Town  News 
Center  in  Chicago. 

In  its  first  full  six  months  of  opera- 
tion the  news  center  provided  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  1,446,140  stories, 
photographs  and  mats  dealing  with 
the  contributions  made  by  naval  per- 
sonnel in  the  defeat  of  Japan  and  in 
activities  of  the  Fleet  subsequent  to 
the  Nips’  capitulation. 

The  story  of  the  Fleet’s  participa- 
tion in  the  postwar  operations  over- 
seas, whether  patrols,  minesweeping 
or  evacuation  of  personnel  eligible  for 
discharge,  is  continuing  to  be  told  in 
the  press  as  enlisted  correspondents 
with  the  Navy’s  ships  provide  the 
Home  Town  News  Center  with  reports 
on  the  personnel  manning  these  ves- 
sels. Many  of  the  enlisted  correspon- 
dents have  returned  or  are  returning 
to  the  United  States  for  early  dis- 
charge, but  they  are  being  replaced 
by  other  qualified  enlisted  men  who 
face  several  months*  of  duty  before 
being  eligible  for  demobilization. 

Axis  prisoners  of  war — Japanese,1 
German  and  Italian — who  have  been 
confined  in  the  United  States  will  all 
have  been  cleared  out  by  April  30,  the 
War  Department  revealed.  Last  of 
the  5,413  Japanese  prisoners  were 
shipped  out  in  January.  Most  of  them 
were  not  shipped  home  immediately, 
but  detoured  to  Hawaii  for  assign- 
ment to  labor  battalions. 

Approximately  330,000  prisoners  of 
all  nationalities,  but  mostly  German, 
were  still  incarcerated  here  on  15 
December.  This  was  about  100,000 
under  the  peak  total  reached  in  May 
1945. 
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NEW  Presidential  Flag  adopted 


A new  design  for  the  Presidential 
coat  of  arms,  seal  and  flag  has  been 
adopted,  combining  the  preferences 
of  three  wartime  Presidents.  Today 
whenever  the  Chief  Executive  travels 
officially,  the  flag 
flies  (1)  from  the 
main  of  any  ship 
from  the  moment 
the  President  sets 
foot  on  the  deck 
until  he  disem- 
barks, (2)  on  the 
left  front  fender 
of  the  Presidential 
car  when  the  na- 
tional ensign  is  fly- 
ing on  the  right 
fender,  (3)  on  the 
right  front  fender 
of  the  car  when 
the  ensign  is  not 
displayed. 

Prior  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson’s  term  in  office,  the 
Navy  and  Army  had  their  own 
separate  flags  for  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  his  aide, 
Comdr.  Bryon  McCandless,  a stu- 
dent in  history  of  flags,  were  in- 
structed by  President  Wilson  to 
design  one  flag  for  the  use  of  both 
services.  The  flag  consisted  of  the  • 
Presidential  coat  of  arms  on  a blue 
field  with  a white  star  in  each  cor- 
ner, and  has  been  in  use  from  1916 
until  the  recent  change. 

When  five  stars  were  awarded 
Admirals  of  the  Fleet  and  Generals 
of  the  Army  it  seemed,  incongruous 
for  the  Commander  in  Chief  to 
have  only  four  stars,  and  in  March 
1945  President  Roosevelt  considered 
changing  the  heraldry.  Quite  natu- 
rally, he  turned  to  the  officer  who 
had  worked  with  him  in  1916 — 
Byron  McCandless,  now  holding 
the  rank  of  commodore.  Unfortu- 
nately the  proposed  designs  did  not 
arrive  until  after  President  Roose- 
velt’s death. 


and  the  olive 


It  was  not  until  June  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  saw  these  plans  and 
suggested  a circle  of  48  stars,  col- 
lectively representing  the  states  of 
the  union,  be  put  around  the  coat 
of  arms.  This  new 
design  was  tenta- 
tively approved 
and  was  then  sent 
to  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments 
for  comments  and 
suggestions.  The 
Heraldic  Section  of 
the  Quartermaster 
General  of  the 
Army  discovered 
the  eagle  faced  the 
wrong  way,  for 
which  there  has 
never  been  any  ap- 
parent explanation. 
It  was  changed  to 
face  its  own  right 
branches  of  peace 
which  it  holds  in  its  right  talon,  the 
direction  of  honor.  The  seal  had 
originated  during  the  administration 
of  President  Hayes,  apparently  an 
erroneous  rendering  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States  where  the 
eagle  faced  toward  the  arrows  in  its 
left  talon,  the  arrows — symbolic  of 
war. 

The  new  design  exclusively  rep- 
resents the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  ancient  language 
of  heraldry  is  described  as: 

• Shield:  “Paleways  of  thirteen 
pieces  argent  and  gules,  a chief 
azure;  upon  the  breast  of  an  Amer- 
ican eagle  displayed  holding  in  his 
dexter  talon  an  olive  branch  and  in 
his  sinister  a bundle  of  thirteen  ar- 
rows all  proper,  and  in  his  beak  a 
white  scroll  inscribed  E Pluribus 
Unum  sable. 

• Crest:  “Behind  and  above  the 
eagle  a radiating  glory  or,  on  which 
appears  an  arc  of  thirteen  cloud 
puffs  proper,  and  a constellation  of 
thirteen  mullets  argent.” 
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‘Most  Vital ’ 

Terming  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  and  its  academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.  Y.,  “a  most  vital  adjunct  to 
the  maintenance  of  a strong  Merchant 
Marine  and  Naval  Reserve,”  a Con- 
gressional Board  of  Visitors  recom- 
mended further  extension  of  the 
training  facilities,  the  War  Shipping- 
Administration  disclosed. 

From  1938  to  1 Dec  1945,  7,291  of- 
ficers were  graduated  from  the  Cadet 
Corps  for  service  with  the  Navy  or 
attached  to  merchant  vessels. 


More  than  1,000,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  Army  were  trained  in 
specialized  warfare  by  the  Navy  in  its 
various  schools  and  bases  in  the 
United  States.  Additional  thousands 
were  trained  in  amphibious  warfare 
and  related  subjects  in  the  various 
theaters,  particularly  in  the  Pacific. 


Approximately  640,000  soldiers  re- 
ceived a course  in  amphibious  warfare 
at  Navy  bases  and  retraining  of  Army 
units  including  replacements  is  esti- 
mated to  have  increased  this  figure  to 
nearly  1,250,000.  An  additional  18,000 
soldiers  were  trained  in  other  special- 
ized schools,  including  more  than  8,000 
in  firefighting.  Five  hundred  Army 
ordnance  officers  were  trained  in  mine 
warfare,  in  connection  with  the  laying 
of  mines  by  B-29’s  near  Japan. 

Still  Champions 

Nosing-  out  the  Army  by  one  point 
the  Naval  Academy  successfully  de- 
fended its  championship  of  the  East- 
ern Intercollegiate  Wrestling  Associa- 
tion at  the  42nd  annual  meet  at  Lehigh 
University.  The  Navy  crowned  only 
one  champion  but  piled  up  preliminary 
and  place  points  for  a total  score  of 
21.  Cornell  finished  third  with  19 
points. 


Back  to  School 

One  hundred  Navy  officers  of  com- 
mand rank  went  back  to  school  last 
month  to  study  nuclear  physics.  Fleet 
Admiral  Nimitz,  CNO,  and  other  top- 
ranking  officers  attended  a special 
lecture  in  the  course. 

Classes  are  held  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  course  consists  of  20  lectures  by 
Dr.  George  Gamow,  professor  of  phys- 
ics, George  Washington  University, 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Hafstad,  assistant 
director  of  the  applied  physics  labora- 
tory, Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The  course  is  considered  the  first 
step  in  the  preparation  of  line  officers 
for  possible  revolutionary  develop- 
ments in  naval  warfare. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman, 
USN,  retired  last  month  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Communications  to  accept  a 
post  as  vice  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.  A 1914  graduate 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Admiral 
Redman  was  appointed  Chief  of  Naval 
Communications  in  February  1942. 
He  was  detached  from  that  post  in 
September  1942  and  commanded  the 
uss  Phoenix  in  the  Coral  Sea  opera- 
tions. He  resumed  duties  as  CNC  in 
April  1943. 

Admiral  Redman  during  the  war 
was  Navy  representative  on  the  Joint 
Communications  Board,  the  Combined 
Communications  Board,  the  Board  of 
War  Communications  and  the  State 
Department’s  Telecommunications 
Committee.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  directing 
the  “development  and  expansion  of  na- 
val communications  to  a size  and  de- 
gree of  efficiency  unequaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare.” 

Balloon  ‘ Bombing ’ 

Nine  thousand  bomb-carrying  bal- 
loons were  launched  by  the  Japanese 
against  the  United  States  between 
mid-1942  and  March  1945,  the  Allied 
headquarters  intelligence  section  at 
Tokyo  revealed  last  month. 

The  Japs  estimated  that  10  percent 
of  the  balloon  bombs,  about  900,  made 
the  trip  “effectively,”  but  United 
States  intelligence  officers  said  this 
was  an  “optimistic”  guess.  Latest  in- 
formation confirmed  is  that  Navy  and 
Army  personnel  during  the  war  re- 
covered 279  balloons  launched  against 
this  country  by  the  Japs.  Only  31  of 
the  279  carried  bombs. 

The  intelligence  report  said  that 
most  of  the  balloons  carried  four  in- 
cendiary bombs,  one  antipersonnel 
bomb  and  a flash  bomb  to  destroy  the 
balloon  itself.  The  Japs  originally 
planned  to  release  the  explosive-laden 
balloons  from  submarines  off  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  the  report 
said,  but  were  forced  to  revise  their 
plans  because  they  lacked  the  sea 
power  to  penetrate  continental  waters. 

Most  of  the  balloons  which  reached 
this  country  landed  harmlessly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  British  Columbia, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Montana  and 
California.  The  only  reported  casual- 
ties were  at  Lakeview,  Ore.,  where 
six  persons  were  killed.  The  bombs 
exploded  when  picnicking  children 
picked  up  the  balloon. 
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BATTERED  NAGATO,  the  last  battleship  in  Japan's  once-potent  navy,  will  become  a target  in  the  atomic  bomb  tests. 


ATOMIC  AGE 

Continued  from  Page  12 

118 i,  1520  which  are  being  taken  from 
Okinawa  to  Kwajalien  aboard  LSDs. 

Two  ARS(D)s,  salvage  lifting  ves- 
sels, now  building  at  Orange,  Tex., 
will  be  included  among  the  salvage 
units. 

Despatch  and  boat  pool  units  are  the 
PGMs  23,  25,  25,  29,  30  and  31,  the 
LCIs  977,  1067  and  the  LSDs  Gunston 
Hall  and  San  Marcos.  Medical  units 
for  the  Bikini  tests  are  the  Haven 
and  Benevolence.  The  AGS  Bowditch 
will  serve  as  survey  vessel. 

As  for  the  audience  at  “Cross- 
roads,” it  will  be  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Army  and  Navy, 
members  of  Congress  as  well  as  civil- 
ian scientific  groups.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  newsmen  in  the  audience 
but  their  selection  (from  more  than 
6,000  applications)  is  still  another 
headache  for  the  “Buck  Rogers  Divi- 
sion” staff. 

The  question  of  inviting  representa- 
tives of  foreign  nations  and  foreign 
news  services  is  one  of  the  biggest 
decisions  yet  to  be  made. 

Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes 
has  reported  he  and  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  have  agreed  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  be  invited  to  see  “Crossroads.” 
On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  how- 
ever, are  considering  an  amendment 
to  the  enabling  legislation  permitting 
the  test  which  would  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Navy  and  War  from  dis- 
closing any  technical  data  on  the 
results  of  the  tests. 

_ As  to  what  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate results  of  the  three  tests  will  be, 
little  is  being  said — by  the  Army  and 
Navy.  But  other  sources  have  come 
forth  with  numerous  interesting  pre- 
dictions, mainly  to  the  effect  that 
damage  to  the  target  ships  will  not  be 
great  in  the  first  two  tests. 

“Damage  to  a large  fleet  spread  out 
is  not  going  to  be  very  impressive,  and 
unless  people  are  warned  in  advance, 
the  results  of  the  tests  will  sound 
like  a considerable  disappointment,” 
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according  to  Dr.  W.  A Higinbotham, 
atomic  bomb  scientist  and  chairman 
of  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists, who  added  he  believes  the  target 
fleet  will  get  a real  test  of  the  effect 
of  the  bombs  only  in  the  third  or 
underwater  test. 

Howard  Blakeslee,  a science  writer, 
declared  ships  have  greater  resistance 
than  buildings  and  may  withstand  the 
explosions  better.  He  cited  the  New 
Mexico  bomb  test  in  which  a large 
iron  vessel,  6 feet  or  more  tall,  shaped 
roughly  like  a milk  bottle  and  stand- 
ing just  outside  the  area  where  the 
ground  itself  was  denuded,  withstood 
the  first  atom  bomb  blast. 

The  third  test,  scheduled  for  a 
year  from  this  spring  and  which  is 
considered  most  important,  presents 
major  technical  problems.  According 
to  Admiral  Blandy: 

“If  we  must  have  several  thousand 
feet  of  water  (for  the  underwater 
test),  we’ll  have  to  have  a special 
container  for  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
container  will  have  to  withstand  the 
terrific  pressures  which  will  be  encoun- 
tered at  that  depth  . . . more  than  a 
thousand  pounds  for  every  square 
inch  of  its  surface.  The  container  will 
have  to  be  a special  kind  of  caisson. 
Perhaps  like  a bathysphere.  And  of 
course,  we’ll  have  to  devise  a special 
and  perhaps  complex  way  of  explod- 
ing the  bomb  at  such  depths.  Besides 
this  problem,  we  will  also  have  the 
difficult  job  of  seamanship  among 
closely  grouped,  but  unmanned  ships, 
in  the  open  sea  . . .” 

As  for  the  long-range  results  of  the 
Bikini  tests,  predictions  are  even  more 
interesting  than  those  concerning  the 
immediate  results  For  instance: 

The  Navy  of  the  future,  powered 
by  atomic  fuel,  will  travel  1,000  feet 
under  water  as  fast  as  today’s  sur- 
face vessels,  Dr.  Alvin  M.  Weinberg, 
chief  of  the  theoretical  physics  sec- 
tion of  Clinton  Laboratories  in  the 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  atomic  bomb  plant, 
recently  declared  when  he  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Adding  credence  to  his  predictions, 
Dr.  Ross  Gunn  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  near  Washington,  hinted, 
when  appearing  before  the  committee, 


that  the  Navy  is  already  studying  the 
development  of  giant  cargo  subma- 
rines driven  by  atomic  power. 

Many  people  are  now  declaring  the 
Bikini  tests  will  prove  the  Navy  and 
the  Army  are  obsolete.  Taking  cog- 
nizance of  these  declarations,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz,  labeled  the 
prediction  as  “a  fantastic  theory  of- 
fered without  practical  proof.” 

Such  claims,  he  added,  have  been 
made  “for  every  other  new  weapon, 
from  the  smooth  bore  guns  to  the 
armor  piercing  shell.  The  submarine 
and  the  airplane  forced  changes  in 
navies  and  the  atomic  bomb  will  force 
compensating  changes  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  ships.” 

Indicating  changes  are  expected,  the 
Navy  recently  disclosed  new  ship  con- 
struction is  being  held  up — but  not 
scrapped— until  after  the  Bikini  tests. 
Comdr.  Frank  C.  Nash  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ships  recently  told  the  House 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  that  com- 
pletion of  the  45,000-ton,  /owa-class 
battleship  Kentucky  will  be  delayed 
until  after  the  tests  to  permit  the  ap- 
plication of  lessons  learned  when 
atomic  bombs  are  exploded  near  ships. 

To  insure  complete  impartiality 
both  in  setting  up  the  test  and  in 
assessing  the  results,  President  Tru- 
man has  placed  final  control  in  the 
hands  of  a civilian  board.  In  this 
decision,  the  President  considered 
that  the  burden  of  determining  issues 
of  such  vital  effect'  on  the  future  of 
the  armed  forces  was  too  great  a re- 
sponsibility for  the  military  staff,  an 
argument  advanced  by  Senator  Brien 
McMahon,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Plans, 
as  detailed  by*  Admiral  Blandy’s  staff, 
will  be  reviewed  by  this  board,  which 
will  take  into  account  any  objection 
that  a “fair”  test  is  not  being  made. 
On  completion  of  the  tests,  the  board 
will  evaluate  the  reports  of  the  mili- 
tary staff  and  the  civilian  scientists. 
It  was  probable  that  only  part  of  re- 
sults would  be  made  public,  consider- 
ing the  questions  of  national  security 
involved,  for — one  way  or  another — 
the  Bikini  tests  were  to  guide  Amer- 
ica’s defense  in  an  age  of  new  and 
terrifying  perils. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


Medal  of  Honor 
Awarded  Two  for 
Franklin  Heroism 

The  nation’s  highest  award  for  valor, 
the  Medal  of  Honor,  was  presented  by 
President  Truman  to  Comdr.  Joseph  T. 
O'Callahan,  (ChC)  usnr,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
and  Lt.  Donald  A.  Gary,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  for  their  heroism  during  the  uss 
Franklin  disaster  1!)  Mar  1945. 

Comdr.  O'Callahan,  then  a lieutenant 
commander,  braved  barriers  of  flame  and 
twisted  metal  to  aid  his  men  and  ship, 
groping  his  way  through  smoke-filled 
passageways  to  the  flight  deck  and  into 
the  midst  of  violently  exploding  bombs, 
shells,  rockets  and  other  armament.  Al- 
though the  ship  was  rocked  by  incessant 
explosions,  with  debris  and  fragments 
raining  down  and  fires  raging  in  increas- 
ing fury,  the  chaplain  administered  to  the 
wounded  and  dying,  comforting  and  en- 
couraging men  of  all  faiths. 

Comdr.  O’Callahan  directed  the  jettison- 
ing of  live  ammunition  and  the  flooding  of 
the  magazine,  and  manned  a hose  to  cool 
hot,  armed  bombs  rolling  dangerously  on 
the  listing  deck,  continuing  his  efforts  de- 
spite searing,  suffocating  smoke. 

Stationed  on  the  third  deck  of  the  car- 
rier when  the  ship  was  rocked  by  a series 
of  violent  explosions  set  off  in  her  own 
ready  bombs,  rockets  and  ammunition  by 
the  attack,  Lt.  Gary  risked  his  life  to 
assist  several  hundred  men  trapped  in  a 
smoke-filled  messing  compartment. 

As  the  imperiled  men  below  decks  be- 
came increasingly  panic-stricken  because 
of  explosions,  he  confidently  assured  them 
he  would  effect  their  release  and,  groping 
through  the  dark,  debris-filled  passages 
and  trunks,  ultimately  discovered  a way 
out.  He  struggled  back  to  the  messing 
compartment  three  times,  despite  menac- 
ing flames,  flooding  water  and  the  threat 
of  additional  explosions,  on  each  occasion 
leading  his  men  through  the  pall  of  smoke 
until  all  had  been  saved. 

Lt.  Gary  repeatedly  organized  and  led 
flre-flghting  parties  into  the  inferno  on 
the  flight  deck,  and  when  firerooms  1 and 
2 were  found  to  be  inoperable,  entered  the 
No.  3 flreroom  and  directed  the  raising  of 
steam  in  one  boiler  in  the  face  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  hazard. 

LCS  Skipper  Given 
Medal  of  Honor 

Lt.  Richard  Miles  McCool,  Jr.,  usn,  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  was  presented  with  the  medal 
of  Honor  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  recent- 
ly for  "gallantry  and 
intrepidity"  while  CO 
of  the  uss  LCS  122 
during  operations  in 
the  Ryukyus  10-11 
June  1 945. 

Sharply  vigilant 
during  air  raids 
against  Allied  ships 
on  radar  picket  duty 
off  Okinawa  on  10 
June,  L t . McCool 
aided  materially  in 
evacuating  all  survi- 

tt  McCool  vors  from  a sinkin& 

destroyer  which  had 
sustained  mortal  damage  under  the  devas- 


Comdr.  O’Callahan  Lt.  Gary 

tating  attacks.  When  his  own  craft  was 
attacked  simultaneously  by  two  of  the 
enemy’s  suicide  squadron  early  in  the 
evening  of  11  June  his  gun  batteries  shot 
down  the  first  and  damaged  the  second 
before  it  crashed  his  station  in  the  con- 
ning tower  and  engulfed  the  immediate 
area  in  flames. 

Although  suffering  from  shrapnel 
wounds  and  burns,  he  rallied  his  concus- 
sion-shocked crew,  initiated  fire-fighting 
measures  and  then  proceeded  to  the  rescue 
of  several  men  trapped  in  a blazing  com- 
partment, carrying  one  man  to  safety  de- 
spite additional  severe  burns. 

Two  Navy  Men 
Win  Army  D.  S.  C. 

Two  Navy  men  recently  were  awarded 
tlie  Army  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
extraordinary  heroism  in  action  in  the 
Philippines. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Charles  Parsons,  usnr, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  received  the  medal  for 
a hazardous  secret  mission,  for  which  he 
volunteered,  duiing  the  period  from  13 
Feb  to  20  July  1943  in  the  Southern 
Philippines.  He  established  a coast-watch 
post  at  Surigao,  then  coordinated  forces 
operating  on  Leyte,  and  Samar  and  in  the 
Bukidnon  Valley.  While  on  this  mission 
he  participated  in  an  ambush  which  de- 
stroyed an  enemy  patrol.  Lt.  Comdr.  Par- 
sons avoided  capture  and  returned  with 
information  of  great  military  value. 

Charles  V.  Claybourn,  Sic,  usnr,  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.,  received  the  award  for 
bravery  near  Sindangan,  Mindanao,  on  7 
Sept  1944.  When  an  enemy  ship  trans- 
porting American  prisoners  was  torpedoed, 
Clay, bourn  established  order  among  the 
survivors  and  repeatedly  risked  his  life  to 
aid  his  companions  and  was  responsible 
for  saving  many  lives. 

Honors  Extended 
To  Dischargees 

Personnel  on  terminal  leave,  inactive 
duty  or  separated  may  be  formally  pre- 
sented any  awards  approved  for  them 
since  they  left  active  service,  according  to 
Alnav  67-46  (NDB,  15  February). 

The  Alnav  provides  that  such  awards, 
above  the  Commendation  Ribbon,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  home  naval  districts  of  re- 
cipients, and  district  commandants  will 
communicate  with  individuals  concerned  to 
find  out  whether  formal  presentation  is 
desired. 

The  Commendation  Ribbon  and  awards 
of  lesser  rank  will  be  mailed  direct  to 
recipients. 
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Board  Will  Scan 
Award  Oversights 
To  Insure  Justice 

A board  of  review  for  decorations  and 
medals  has  been  appointed  by  SecNav  to 
eliminate  oversights,  injustices  and  omis- 
sions in  the  presentation  of  such  awards 
to  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard.  The  board,  headed  by 
Admiral  Frederick  J.  Horne,  USN,  is  com- 
posed of  regular  and  reserve  officers  of 
the  three  services. 

Present  and  former  COs  have  been 
directed  to  submit  to  the  board  any 
recommendations  for  awards  they  wish  to 
make  which  have  not  been  made  before 
(Alnav  23-46  ; NDB,  15  January).  Pres- 
ent COs  will  submit  to  the  board  all 
recommendations  that  have  been  dis- 
approved and  returned  to  the  originator. 
Records  of  ships  and  stations  that  have 
been  decommissioned  will  be  reviewed  at 
the  activity  where  stored  and  forwarded 
by  that  command  (Alnav  43-46  ; NDB,  31 
January).  Individuals  who  believe  they 
merit  an  award  for  service  during  the  war 
are  requested  to  write  their  former  COs, 
giving  all  pertinent  details. 

Admiral  Horne  emphasized  the  purpose 
of  this  general  review  of  all  cases  that 
might  merit  an  award  is  to  insure  that 
justice  is  done.  Standards  for  the  various 
awards  have  not  been  lowered  in  any  way, 
and  the  type  of  evidence  required  to  sub- 
stantiate an  award  has  not  been  changed. 

In  submitting  recommendations,  the 
originator  must  state  full  details  of  the 
basis  for  the  suggested  award,  including 
dates,  names,  ships  and  places,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge.  He  should  refer  to 
action  reports  and  other  supporting  evi- 
dence if  his  knowledge  is  limited.  He 
should  submit  each  name  separately,  with 
full  evidence,  and  state  whether  or  not  the 
same  recommendation  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted by  any  authority,  as  far  as  he 
knows  (Alnav  74-46  ; NDB,  15  February). 

Specifications  and  instructions  for  the 
various  awards  are  fully  covered  in 
SecNav  letter  of  18  Dec  1944  (NDB,  cum. 
ed.).  This  reference  should  be  consulted 
if  possible  before  recommendations  are 
made. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

■k  Hayler,  Robert  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Muncie,  Ind. : While  commanding  forces 

at  Surigao  Strait,  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines, 
25  Oct  1944  he  led  his  ships  in  a conspicu- 
ously able  manner  and  pursued  the  enemy 
to  the  destruction  of  fleeing  Jap  ships. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

k Brookes,  Charles  S.,  Lt.,  usn,  Portland, 
Ore.:  As  pilot  in  VT  16,  attached  to  uss 
Randolph,  during  action  against  Japanese 
shipping  at  Kure  naval  base,  morning  of 
24  July  1945.  Dispatched  to  attack  power- 
ful fleet  units  in  the  Inland  Sea,  Lt. 
Brookes  piloted  his  plane  over  a battleshif)- 
carrier  assigned  as  his  target  and,  driving 
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through  a hail  of  antiaircraft  fire,  scored 
a direct  hit  and  two  near  misses  with  his 
bombs  and  contributed  to  the  destruction 
of  an  important  hostile  man-o’-war. 

First  award: 

★ Basore,  Harry  H.,  Lt.,  usn,  Berryville, 
Ark.  : As  ComPightRon74  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Southern  France  in  Aug  1944,  Lt. 
Basore  led  ten  missions  against  enemy 
strong  points,  motorized  concentrations  and 
lines  of  communications.  These  flights 
were  made  despite  intense  and  accurate 
gunfire  from  the  ground  but  caused  large 
damage  and  created  much  confusion  among 
the  enemy. 

if  Becton,  Frederick  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : While  CO  of  uss  Laf- 
fey  off  Okinawa  16  Apr  1945  Comdr.  Bec- 
ton maneuvered  his  ship  skillfully  and  di- 
rected its  gunfire  carefully  when  50  hostile 
planes  attacked.  Crashed  by  six  planes, 
the  Lnffey  fought  for  over  two  hours 
against  the  fanatical  enemy  and  blasted 
eight  out  of  the  sky.  Despite  heavy  dam- 
age and  casualties  the  ship  was  in  com- 
plete control  throughout. 

★ Boren,  Howard  G.  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Hubbard,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : As  pilot 
attached  to  TorpRonSl  on  25  Oct  1944  Bo- 
ren skillfully  maneuvered  a damaged  plane 
within  a hostile  screen  of  ships  and  anti- 
aircraft fire  to  spot  a destroyer,  executed 
a daring  torpedo  attack,  scoring  a direct 
hit  which  severely  damaged  and  probably 
sank  the  Japanese  man-o’-war. 

if  Bringle,  William  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
La  Jolla,  Calif. : While  CO  of  an  ObsFight- 
Ron  on  20  Aug  1944,  during  the  invasion  of 
Southern  France,  Lt.  Comdr.  Bringle  led 
an  eight-plane  fighter  bomber  mission 
against  an  enemy  motorized  concentration 
near  Carcassone,  France.  He  executed  de- 
termined and  persistent  attacks  which 
completely  disrupted  enemy  movement  and 
damaged  75  motor  vehicles.  Later  that 
day  his  group  put  six  heavily  armed  traw- 
lers out  of  commission  and  on  25  Aug  1944 
Lt.  Comdr.  Bringle  exposed  himself  fear- 
lessly to  enemy  gunfire  in  order  to  relay 
closest  observations  possible  while  spotting 
the  bombardment  of  three  coastal  batteries. 

★ Brookes,  Charles  S.,  Lt.,  usn,  Portland, 
Ore.:  While  pilot  in  VT16  against  Jap 
shipping  at  Kure  naval  base,  24  July  1945. 
In  an  afternoon  strike  Brookes  attacked 
several  units  of  the  enemy  fleet  scoring  a 
direct  hit  and  several  near  misses  on  a 
battleship-carrier. 

if  Burr,  Leland  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  Lin- 
coln, Mass,  (posthumously)  : As  staff 

watch  officer  on  uss  Callaway  off  Luzon,  8 
Jan  1945.  On  the  bridge  when  a Jap  plane 
crashed  nearby  starting  fires  and  inflicting 
serious  casualties,  Lt.  Comdr.  Burr,  al- 
though his  clothes  were  aflame,  rushed 
abaft  the  bridge  to  the  clipping  room  res- 
cuing two  crew  members  and  valiantly  ren- 
dered assistance  in  fighting  the  blaze 
until  ordered  to  sick  bay  by  his  CO. 
ic  Collins,  William  N.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : Pilot  and  section  leader  in 
TorpRon47  in  the  East  China  Sea  on  7 Apr 
1945.  Although  wounded  by  antiaircraft 
fire  which  also  damaged  his  plane  as  he 
launched  his  dive,  Collins  continued  a bold 
attack  against  a Jap  battleship  despite 
fierce  hostile  fire  and  launched  his  torpe- 
does at  low  altitude  to  score  a direct  hit. 
★Craig,  Donald  B.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Carmel, 
Calif.  : Commander  of  an  MTBDiv  against 
enemy  convoys  off  Italy  and  France  in 
June  and  July  1944.  Lt.  Craig’s  division 
sank  one  corvette,  one  coaster  and  three 
lighters  and  severely  damaged  one  am- 
munition ship,  two  MAS  boats  and  one 
or  more  lighters,  Patrolling  well  within 
enemy  waters  and  with  minimum  damage 
to  his  own  forces,  Lt.  Craig  seriously  cut 
off  enemy  reinforcements  of  supplies  and 
other  essential  materials  to  the  front  lines. 

★ Davis,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : CO  of  uss  Raton  in  enrmy 
waters,  10  May  to  23  June  1944,  when  his 
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WHAT'S  IN  A NAME? 

Wardroom 

In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
there  was  a compartment  aboard  the 
British  ships  and 
below  the  “great 
cabin”  called  the 
“wardrobe.”  I t 
was  used  for 
storage  of  valu- 
able articles 
taken  from  prizes. 

The  officers’  staterooms  were  nearby 
and  when  the  wardrobe  was  empty  and 
particularly  on  cruises  out,  the  lieuten- 
ants met  there  for  lounging  and  meals. 
In  time  the  compartment  was  used  en- 
tirely as  an  officers’  messroom  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  “wardroom.” 

Such  was  the  designation  of  the  com- 
missioned officers’  quarters  when  the 
U.  S.  Navy  came  into  being. 


ship  sank  two  destroyers,  damaged  addi- 
tional shipping,  took  prisoners  of  war  and 
completed  a special  secret  mission. 

★ Doyle,  Austin  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pensacola, 
Fla. : CO  of  uss  Hornet,  29  Aug  to  30  Oct 
1944.  During  13-14  Oct  1944,  when  close 
to  Japan  and  under  heavy  aerial  attack, 
he  conducted  operations  to  protect  his  ship 
from  harm  while  its  fighting  strength  de- 
stroyed many  enemy  planes.  During  25-26 
Oct  1944  the  full  power  of  the  air  group 
was  brought  to  bear  against  the  enemy  re- 
sulting in  heavy  damage  to  and  the  sinking 
of  eapital  ships  of  the  Jap  fleet. 

★ Dwyer,  Carl  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ponca 
City,  Okia. : As  CO  of  a submarine  during 
a patrol  he  launched  torpedo  attacks  which 
sank  enemy  ships  totalling  more  than  18,- 
000  tons  and  damaged  more  than  9,000 
tons. 

★ Early,  Alexander  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Seattle : 
CO  of  a cruiser  during  air  attacks  13  Oct 

1944,  his  ship  was  torpedoed  and  dead  in 
the  water,  yet  he  continued  to  fight  her 
against  hostile  aircraft,  directing  effective 
damage  control  measures  and  supervising 
the  ship’s  being  taken  in  tow  by  another 
cruiser.  Subsequently  Capt.  Early  fought 
his  ship  effieiently  during  air  attacks  16 
Oct  1944,  destroying  one  and  possibly  two 
planes. 

★ Fox,  George  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (MC)  usnr, 
Milwaukee  (posthumously)  : Medical  officer 
aboard  uss  Franklin  near  Kobe,  19  Mar 

1945.  When  hi®  ship  was  turned  into  an 
inferno  by  an  attack  which  started  violent 
explosions  and  raging  files  Lt.  Comdr.  Fox 
remained  in  the  below-decks  sick  bay  and, 
despite  the  penetration  of  terrific  blasts 
and  fumes,  continued  to  protect  his  pa- 
tients and  administer  to  casualties  until  he 
himself  succumbed  to  the  dense,  suffocat- 
ing smoke. 

★ Fuller,  Jack  C.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Good  Thun- 
der, Minn.  (MIA)  : As  pilot  attached  to  the 
uss  Bennington  in  action  against  battleship 
and  nine  escorting  vessels  near  Kyushu  7 
Apr  1945  Ens.  Fuller  took  the  lead  in  a 
daring  bombing  attack  and  plunged 
through  antiaircraft  fire  to  bomb  the  bat- 
tleship and  then  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  mission  which  sank  the  bat- 
tleship, two  cruisers  and  three  destroyers 
and  damaged  three  other  destroyers. 

★ Hulland,  Charles  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Cen- 
tralia.  111.  : While  a fighter  bomber  pilot 
during  the  invasion  of  Southern  France  20 
Aug  1944  Ens.  Hulland  participated  in  an 
armed  reconnaissance  mission  into  enemy 
territory  and  southeast  of  Montpellier  that 
strafed  a convoy  of  trucks,  destroying  four 
tank  trucks,  15  troop  carriers  leaded  with 
troops  and  one  command  car.  Subsequent- 
ly he  and  two  other  pilots  attacked  another 
truck  convoy  and  destroyed  12  to  14  enemy 


trucks.  His  plane  was  hit  ana  he  bailed 
out  over  enemy  territory  but  later  reached 
Allied  authorities. 

★ Jensen,  Hans  L.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Sandy, 

Utah  (posthumously)  : While  pilot  from 

the  uss  Kadashan  Bay  off  Samar  25  Oct 

1944,  Ens.  Jensen  spotted  and  reported 
forces  about  to  attack  our  escort  carriers 
undetected  through  San  Bernardino  Strait. 
Observing  enemy  shellfire  about  to  en- 
velope our  nearest  vessel  he  plunged 
through  a merciless  concentration  of  fire 
to  execute  an  effective  depth-bomb  attack 
on  the  leading  heavy  cruiser. 

★ Kennedy,  Leo  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Columbia, 

Mo.  (posthumously)  : Commander  of  a 

PB4Y-2  off  Southern  Chosen  27  May  1945, 
he  was  searching  for  hostile  shipping  and 
during  90  minutes  of  furious  combat, 
bombing  and  strafing  eight  merchant  ves- 
sels he  destroyed  a 2,000-ton  freighter  and 
three  smaller  freighters,  seriously  damag- 
ing three  others  and  a large  motor  schoon- 
er. Lt.  Kennedy  later  sighted  two  destroy- 
ers and  despite  heavy  antiaircraft  fire 
scored  a direct  hit  on  one  of  the  vessels, 
sending  it  to  the  bottom. 

★ Kirkham,  Charles  N.,  Lt(jg),  usnr,  Sun- 
nyside,  Wash.  (MIA)  : While  pilot  attach- 
ed to  the  uss  Shangri-La,  following  a strike 
in  the  Kyushu  area  2 June  1945,  Kirkham 
returned  to  the  area  in  a valiant  attempt 
to  locate  a comrade  found  missing  when 
the  squadron  rendezvoused  for  the  return 
to  base.  Continuing  through  foul  weather, 
and  risking  further  enemy  attack,  he 
sighted  the  plane  and  instructed  the  pilot 
on  the  route  back  until  the  damaged  plane 
was  forced  to  land  in  the  water.  Kirkham 
orbited  the  area  until  he  was  forced  to 
land  for  lack  of  fuel. 

★ Livesay,  Melvin  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Lewis- 
burg,  W.  Ya.  (posthumously)  : As  pilot  at- 
tached to  the  uss  Essex  off  Cape  Engar.o 
25  Oct  1944.  As  the  Jap  fleet  swung  away 
to  escape  our  Third  Fleet,  Ens.  Livesay 
and  other  planes  of  his  team  took  off  after 
the  fleeing  task  force.  Selecting  a carrier 
of  the  Shokaku  class,  he  maneuvered 
through  a hail  of  fire  to  score  a direct  hit 
on  the  vessel. 

★ Maguire.  William  C.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Boston, 
(MIA)  : Leader  of  a section  of  planes  at- 
tached to  uss  Coivpens  during  action 
against  enemy  fleet  units  in  Kure  harbor, 
Japan,  28  July  1945,  Ens.  Maguire  selected 
a battleship  as  his  target.  Defying  anti- 
aircraft fire  he  scored  two  direct  hits  on 
the  stern  with  his  500-lb.  bombs. 

★ McGaughey,  Harold  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Columbia,  Mo.  (mia)  : While  execu- 
tive officer  and  pilot  of  a Navy  patrol 
bombing  squadron  on  a reconnaissance 
patrol  between  Leyte  and  Okinawa  29  Jan 

1945.  Sighting  a large  number  of  enemy 
merchantmen  at  Tarama  Shima,  Lt. 
Comdr.  McGaughey  destroyed  five  ships 
while  the  gunners,  strafing  lugger,  barges, 
personnel  and  supply  dumps,  caused  many 
fires  and  considerable  damage.  At  Miyako 
more  strafing  and  bombing  runs  resulted 
in  the  sinking  of  another  merchant  vessel, 

★ Muldrow,  John  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Flight 
leader  and  patrol  bomber  pilot  against  Jap 
forces  on  Marcus  Is.  9 May  19  45.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Muldrow  led  his  flight  at  low  alti- 
tude and  although  one  engine  was  disabled 
as  he  entered  the  target  area  he  continued, 
on  despite  terrific  opposition  until  the 
other  engine  was  aflame  and  the  plane 
retired  from  the  area  to  crash  into  the. 
sea. 

★ Mullaney,  Baron  J.,  Capt.,  usn.  New 
Bedford,  Mass. : While  CO  of  uss  Hugh 
W.  Hadley  off  Okinawa  11  May  1945,  hit 
ship  was  attacked  by  an  overwhelming 
force  of  Jap  planes  during  radar  pickei 
duty.  Accurate  and  heavy  gunfire  de 
stroyed  19  of  the  planes  before  three 
crashed  aboard  and  despite  severe  flooding 
and  raging  fires,  the  ship  was  saved. 

★ Nelson,  Robert  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Beling' 
ham.  Wash,  (mia)  : Pilot  in  FightRon26 
attached  to  uss  Enterprise  in  the  battle 
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for  Leyte  Gulf,  lie  braved  a terrific  bar- 
rage from  Jap  guns  as  he  launched  a 
daring  attack  against  an  enemy  fleet  task 
group  and  scored  a direct  hit  on  a light 
cruiser. 

★ Noyes,  Roger  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Webster 
Groves,  Ho.  (posthumously)  : While  pilot 
in  AirGroupl5  attached  to  uss  Essex  25 
Oct  1944  he  led  a flight  in  pursuit  of  a 
fleeing  enemy  task  force.  Selecting  a car- 
rier of  the  Shokaku  class,  he  skillfully 
maneuvered  through  antiaircraft  file  and 
with  fellow  pilots  plunged  furiously  upon 
the  hostile  vessel  scoring  a direct  hit. 

★ Oakley,  Thomas  B.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (missing  in  action)  : 
For  action  in  his  capacity  of  CO  of  uss 
Growler  during  the  tenth  war  patrol  of 
that  vessel  in  enemy  controlled  waters  in 
the  vicinity  of  Luzon  and  Formosa  from 
11  Aug  to  26  Sept  1944.  In  a series  of 
actions  he  directed  his  vessel  in  aggressive 
attacks  on  two  large  heavily-escorted  con- 
voys, inflicting  important  damage  on  en- 
emy merchant  shipping  and  sinking  three 
escorting  Jap  destroyers.  Two  of  these 
were  sunk  while  attempting  to  counter- 
attack, the  attacks  being  made  at  close 
range  while  Lt.  Comdr.  Oakley  kept  his 
sub  on  the  surface  under  close  gunfire  to 
launch  torpedoes  point-blank  at  his  pur- 
suers. The  third  destroyer  was  demolished 
while  searching  for  the  Growler  at  the 
scene  of  a previous  sinking. 

★ Peterson,  John  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  St.  Louis 
(mia)  : Pilot  in  FightRon20  attached  to 
uss  Enterprise  operating  against  enemy 
forces  in  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  24 
Oct  1944,  plunging  through  intense  anti- 
aircraft fire  in  both  instances,  Lt.  Peter- 
son scored  accurate  hits  on  a battleship 
and  a cruiser. 

★Rockwell,  Dean  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 
East  Detroit,  Mich. : As  group  commander 
of  LCTs  carrying  tanks  to  Normandy  6 
June  1944,  under  very  heavy  enemy  fire, 
he  conducted  his  mission  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  land  all  these  tanks  at  the  cor- 
rect spot  and  with  minimum  damage  to 
his  ships. 

ic  Semmes,  Benedict  J.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Memphis,  Tenn. : While  CO  of  uss  Picking 
off  Okinawa,  18  May  1945  he  responded  to 
the  need  for  assistance  by  a friendly  de- 
stroyer aground  on  a reef  within  one  mile 
of  the  hostile  shore  and  after  one  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  at  rescue  shielded  the  ship 
from  enemy  gunfire  while  his  ship  contin- 
ued to  pound  the  beach  with  fire.  As  soon 
as  it  was  possible  Comdr.  Semmes  maneu- 
vered his  ship,  although  under  fire,  into 
position  to  perform  heroic  rescue  opera- 
tions. 

★ Shawcross,  William  H.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y. : As  torpedo  plane 
pilot  off  Samar  on  25  Oct  1944  he  piloted 
his  plane  on  a successful  bombing  attack 
against  a powerful  force  of  Jap  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers.  In  spite  of  in- 
tense antiaircraft  fire  he  scored  two  direct 
hits  on  an  enemy  heavy  cruiser  which  left 
it  smoking. 

★ Turner,  Raymond  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : While 
pilot  in  AirGroupl5  off  Cape  Engano  in 
the  Philippines  25  Oct  1944  Lt.  (jg)  Turner 
flew  over  a large  Jap  task  force  despite 
heavy  barrage  and  scored  one  of  eight  di- 
rect hits  on  a Chitose  class  carrier  in  the 
first  attack  against  this  formidable  Jap 
surface  group. 

★ Welsh,  John  D.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Brook- 
lyn : Pilot  in  BomRon84  against  Jap  units 

at  Kure  Harbor,  Honshu,  19  Mar  1945. 
Although  his  plane  was  damaged  by  hos- 
tile fire,  Lt.(jg)  Welsh  launched  a dive 
upon  an  enemy  battleship,  scoring  a direct 
hit  on  the  vessel’s  stern. 

★ Woodruff,  Thomas  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 

Portland,  Ore.  (MIA)  : As  pilot  in  Fight- 

Ron20  in  Leyte  Gulf  24-25  Oct  1944  Lt. 


(jg.)  Woodruff  is  credited  with  scoring  a 
direct  rocket  hit  on  a destroyer  and  a 
devastating  bomb  hit  on  a light  cruiser. 

★ Worden,  Donald  D.,  Lt.,  usn,  Miami 

(MIA)  : While  dive  bomber  pilot  and 

division  leader  in  action  against  a Jap  bat- 
tleship in  the  Inland  Sea  19  March  1945 
Lt.  Worden  led  his  group  to  success 
despite  damage  to  his  plane.  The  hazard- 
ous attack  resulted  in  four  direct  hits  and 
three  near  misses  on  the  battleship  and  in 
damage  to  one  destroyer. 

★ Worley,  Harry  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Oakland, 

Calif,  (posthumously)  : While  pilot  in 

BomRon9  off  the  East  China  Sea  7 Apr 
1945  he  led  his  division  in  a low  level  at- 
tack on  a battleship,  cruiser  and  screening 
destroyers.  In  order  to  divert  fire  from  a 
torpedo  plane  he  plunged  on  a destroyer 
and  took  the  full  fury  of  hostile  fire.  In 
flames,  Lt.  Worley  continued  to  dive  at  the 
enemy  ship  in  an  attempt  to  crash  her 
deck. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Carney,  Robert  B.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

'Coronado,  Calif. : As  aide  and  chief  of 

staff  to  Com3dFlt  15  June  to  22  Oct  1944 
and  27  Oct  1944  to  19  Sept  1945,  handling 
problems  of  strategic  and  tactical  import- 
ance, Admiral  Carney  rendered  inestimable 
assistance  in  the  conception,  correlation 
and  execution  of  many  operations  against 
the  Japanese  and  in  carrying  out  the  initial 
landing  on  the  Jap  mainland  and  subse- 
quent occupation  of  this  territory.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  Palau,  strikes 
against  Japanese  strongholds  in  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  Bonin  Islands,  the  Philip- 
pine campaign  and  particularly  the  de- 
struction of  the  majority  of  the  enemy  fleet 
units  in  the  Philippine  Sea  battles,  the  ac- 
tions at  Formosa,  in  the  East  China  Sea 
and  at  Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  Japan- 
ese homeland  from  the  Ryukyus  to  Hok- 
kaido. 

★ Nimitz,  Chester  W.,  Fleet  Admiral,  usn, 
Fredericksburg,  Tex. : CincPac/Poa  from 
June  1944  to  Aug  1945  initiating  the  final 
phase  in  the  battle  for  victory  in  the  Pa- 
cific, Admiral  Nimitz  attacked  the  Mari- 
anas, invading  Saipan,  inflicting  a decisive 
defeat  upon  the  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Philippines  and  capturing 
Guam  and  Tinian.  His  fleet  forces  iso- 
lated enemy  bastions  of  the  Central  and 
Eastern  Carolines  and  secured  Peleliu, 
Angaur  and  Ulithi  in  quick  succession. 
During  joint  operations  to  reoccupy  the 
Philippines  the  challenge  by  powerful  task 
forces  of  the  Jap  Fleet  resulted  in  a his- 
toric victory  in  the  three-phased  battle  for 
Leyte  Gulf.  The  Admiral’s  long-range 
strategy  culminated  in  the  successful  as- 
saults upon  Iwo  and  Okinawa  and  finally 


"How  does  it  feel  to  get  back  in  civvies?" 


the  representation  of  Navy  forces  in  the 
harbor  of  Tokyo  for  the  formal  capitula- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Purnell,  William  R.,  Rear  Admiral, 

usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  CNO  for 

Material  and  as  a member  of  the  Military 
Policy  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  11  Oct 

1943  to  31  Aug  1945,  Admiral  Purnell  co- 
ordinated and  directed  the  vast  complex 
tasks  of  the  agencies  fulfilling  the  logistics 
requirements  of  the  Navy  so  that  the  oper- 
ating Navy  was  maintained  and  supplied 
with  a degree  of  success  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  war.  In  his  additional  duty 
in  connection  with  the  atom  bomb.  Admiral 
Purnell  rendered  wise  counsel  and  assist- 
ance and  made  a significant  contribution 
to  the  successful  results  obtained. 

★ Wagner,  Frank  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Coronado,  Calif. : While  ComAir7thFlt 

from  9 July  1944  to  25  Aug  1945  his  lead- 
ership inspired  aircraft  under  his  com- 
mand to  establish  a remarkable  record  of 
achievement  in  operations  from  Ne\ 
Guinea  to  the  Philippines  and  Borneo. 
Through  his  careful  planning  and  direction 
numerous  airfields,  expeditiously  con- 
structed in  the  Philippines  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  under  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  conditions,  proved  of 
great  importance  to  the  eminent  success  of 
these  operations. 

First  Award: 

★ Bowlng,  Selman  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
Albany,  Ind. : As  ComMTBRons7thFlt  dur- 
ing action  against  Jap  forces  from  Feb 

1944  to  25  Aug  1945  Capt.  Bowling  con- 
sistently operated  in  uncharted  waters 
and  under  extremely  difficult  conditions  in 
advance  strikes  against  enemy  communi- 
cations, supplies  and  reinforcements.  His 
forces  were  excellently  deployed  in  their 
escort  and  reconnaissance  duties  and  in  a 
fierce  engagement  with  powerful  elements 
of  the  Jap  fleet  on  24  and  25  Oct  1944 
spearheaded  the  main  attack  with  a dar- 
ingly executed  torpedo  assault. 

★ Cochrane,  Edward  L.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : During  duty  in 
the  Design  Division  of  BuShips  7 Dec 
1941  to  2 Nov  1942,  and  as  Chief  of 
BuShips  23  Nov  1942  to  31  Aug  1945 
Admiral  Cochrane  achieved  distinctive  suc- 
cess in  his  skilled  direction  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  a vast  number  of  ves- 
sels, many  of  new  and  revolutionary  types, 
during  a period  of  critical  urgency. 

★ Deyo,  Morton  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : As  commander  of  the 
gunfire  and  covering  force  during  the  am- 
phibious assault  and  conquest  of  Okinawa 
24  Mar  to  4 May  1945,  his  force  delivered 
effective  bombardment  to  cover  the  suc- 
cessful amphibious  landing  executed  by 
our  troops  and  subsequently  provided 
gunfire  support  for  the  land  campaign,  at 
the  same  time  fighting  fiercely  against  at- 
tacks by  aircraft  and  surface  craft.  Al- 
though his  flagship  was  hit  by  a kami- 
kaze plane  during  one  action.  Admiral 
Deyo  synchronized  the  units  of  his  force 
to  destroy  enemy  gun  emplacements, 
strongpoints,  and  disperse  troop  concentra- 
tions. 

★ Hussey,  George  F.  Jr.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Brookline,  Mass. : As  director  of  the 
production  division  BuOrd  16  June  1942 
to  3 Sept  1943,  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Bu 
Ord  4 Sept  to  10  Dec  1943,  and  as  Chief 
of  BuOrd  10  Dec  1943  to  31  Aug  1945, 
Admiral  Hussey  directed  the  design,  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  weapons,  many  of 
new  and  revolutionary  types  for  the  oper- 
ating Navy. 

★ Martin,  William  I.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Gabriel,  Calif. : As  CO  of  CompRonGrp 
(N)90,  attached  to  uss  Enterprise  in  the 
Iwo.  Okinawa  and  Japan  areas  5 Jan  to 
15  May  1945  Comdr.  Martin’s  skill  in  in- 
strument flying  and  applications  of  air- 
borne radar  proved  invaluable  service  in 
the  conduct  of  night  carrier  operations 
during  the  final  phase  of  our  aerial  offen- 
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Lt.  Basore 


Comdr.  Becton 


Lt.  (ig)  Boren  Lt.  Comdr.  Bringle 


Lt.  Brookes 


Lt.  Comdr.  Burr 


Lt.  Collins 


Lt.  Craig 


Comdr.  Davis 


Capt.  Doyle 


Comdr.  Dwyer 


Capt.  Early 


Lt.  Comdr.  Fox 


Ens.  Fuller 


Admiral  Hayler 


Ens.  Hulland 


Ens.  Jensen 


Lt.  Kennedy 


Lt.  (jg)  Kirkham 


Ens.  Livesay 


Ens.  Maguire  Lt.Comdr.McGaughey  Lt.  Comdr.  Muldrow  Capt.  Mullaney 


Ens.  Nelson 


Lt.  Noyes 


Lt.  Comdr.  Oakley  Lt.  Peterson 


Lt.  (jg)  Rockwell 


Comdr.  Semmes 


Lt.  (jg)  Shawcross  Lt.  (jg)  Turner  Lt.  (ig)  Welsh  Lt.  (jg)  Woodruff  Lt.  Worden  Lt.  Worley 
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D.S.M.  (Cont.) 

sive  against  the  Japanese.  His  squadron, 
faced  and  countered  treacherous  suicide 
tactics  of  hostile  pilots  and  screened  our 
carrier  forces  during  operations  which  led 
to  the  final  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

★ McIntire,  Ross  T.,  Vice  Admiral,  (MC) 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : As  Chief  of  BuMed 
and  Surgery  and  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy  from  7 Dec  1911  to  31  Aug  1945, 
he  directed  the  planning  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  vast  program  which 
provided  medical  care  and  supply  for  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale. 

★ Mills,  Earle  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
Little  Rock,  Ark. : As  engineering  assis- 
tant to  the  head  of  the  Design  Division 
in  the  consolidated  Bureaus  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Construction  and  Repair  from 
Sept  1939  to  Ncv  1942  and  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  BuShips  Nov  1942  to  Nov  1945. 
Admiral  Mills  was  responsible  for  engi- 
neering and  electrical  plans  of  all  major 
fleet  units  designed  since  1939.  He  super- 
vised the  development  of  the  adapted  de- 
signs and  provided  for  the  fleet  electrical 
and  engineering  installations  which  were 
reliable  and  highly  resistant  to  enemy 
damage  or  excessive  operation. 

★ Redman,  Joseph  R.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Westmoreland  Hills,  Md. : As  director  of 
naval  communications  from  15  Feb  to  15 
Sept  1942  and  from  3 Apr  1943  to  31  Aug 
1945,  Admiral  Redman  directed  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  naval  com- 
munications to  a degree  of  remarkable  ef- 
ficiency. Under  his  direction  certain 
methods  were  developed  which  are  still 
highly  classified  and  which  had  a direct 
and  vital  part  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

★ Waesche,  Russell  R.,  Admiral,  usco 

(Ret),  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : While  com- 


Correction 

The  citations  for  Rear  Admiral  Andrew 
F.  Carter,  usn,  and  Capt.  Samuel  R.  Shu- 
maker. usn,  as  published  in  the  February 
issue  of  All  Hands  were  erroneously  listed 
under  Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  award.  The  officers 
should  have  been  listed  as  receiving  their 
first  award. 
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mandant  of  the  uscg  from  7 Dec  1941  to 
31  Aug  1945,  Admiral  Waesche  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  consistent  development 
of  the  uscg  from  a peacetime  organization 
of  approximately  15,000  to  a wartime  force 
of  more  than  170,000  officers  and  men. 
Under  his  supervision  the  Coast  Guard  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  supporting  landing 
operations  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Ma- 
rines, in  convoying  merchant  ships  and  in 
other  hazardous  tasks. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Becton,  Frederick  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Hot 

Springs,  Ark. : CO,  uss  Laffey,  action 

against  Japanese,  Philippines  area,  Jan 
1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Davis,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Raton,  patrol  Dec 
1943-Jan  1944,  Mindanao-Celebes-Nalma- 
hera  area. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Davis,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Raton,  patrol. 

★ McCormick,  Montrose  G„  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Pasadena,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
Assistant  approach  officer,  uss  Cobia,  pa- 
trol in  Pacific,  26  June  to  14  Aug  1944. 

★ Smith,  Marvin  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 

San  Diego  (posthumously)  : CO,  Navy 

PB4Y  over  Borneo,  13  Jan  1945 

First  award: 

★ Badgett,  Woodson  A.,  Lt.,  usn,  Wich- 
ita, Ivans. : Chief  engineer,  uss  Halsey 
Powell,  attacked  by  suicide  planes,  off 
Japan,  20  and  21  Mar  1945. 

★ Baker,  Marion  W.,  Lt  (jg).,  usnr, 
Shreveport,  La. ; Radar  and  air  plot  offi- 
cer, uss  Hoel,  sunk  by  enemy,  Samar, 
Philippines,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Bottom,  John  T.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Den- 
ver : CO,  destroyer  division  and  screen 
commander,  Gilberts,  Nov  1943. 

★ Bradley,  Phillips  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Rockport,  Mass. : Pilot,  VT  20,  uss  Lex- 


ington, action  against  Japanese,  French 
Indo-China,  12  Jan  1945.  • 

★ Brewer,  Robert  N.,  Flc,  usnr,  Denver 

(posthumously)  : Served  on  uss  Abner 

Head,  Leyte  Gulf,  Philippines,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Busbey,  Leroy  W.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  crui- 
ser, occupation  of  Gilberts,  18-26  Nov  1943. 

★ Caldwell,  William  B.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Elm- 
hurst, 111.  (posthumously)  : Assistant  first 
lieutenant,  uss  Collioun,  sunk  off  Okinawa, 

6 Apr  1945. 

★ Carde,  Freeland  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Arlington,  Mass. : CO,  uss  Whale,  patrol. 

★ Champe,  Joseph  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Paterson, 
N.  J. : CO,  Yangtze  Naval  Unit  of  U.  S. 
Naval  Group,  China,  May  1944  to  May 
1945. 

★ Crouter,  Mark  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Malden, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Executive  officer, 
uss  San  Francisco,  Cape  Esperance,  11-12 
Oct  1942. 

★ Darracott,  James  G.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
USNR,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.  (mia)  : Pilot 
in  VE  20,  uss  Enterprise,  Leyte  Gulf,  24 
Oct  1944. 

★ Davis,  James  W.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss 
S-47,  12  Sept  1942. 

★ Davis,  Louis  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Pauls 
Valley,  Okla.  (mia)  : Pilot,  VF6,  uss  Han- 
cock, Kyushu,  Japan,  29  Mar  1945. 

★ Dodge,  Frank  R..  Capt.  usn,  Philadel-  j 

phia : CO.  uss  Brooklyn,  invasion  of 

Southern  France,  August  1944. 

★ Dwyer,  Carl  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  usn,  Ponca  City,  Okla.:  Assistant 
approach  officer,  uss  Puffer,  patrol  in 
Pacific. 

★ Forell,  Cyrus  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Seattle 

(posthumously)  : First  lieutenant,  uss 

Hoel,  Samar,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Fried,  Jay  V.,  GM3c,  usnr,  Rudyard, 
Mont,  (posthumously)  : Attached  to  PT- 
335,  Sulu  Archipelago,  25  Mar  1945. 

★ Gebhardt,  Henry  A.,  Sic,  usn,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
landing  team,  Fourth  Marine  Division, 
Saipan,  15-16  June  1944. 

★ Gerczak,  Joseph,  SM3c,  USCGR,  Philadel- 
phia (posthumously)  : Attached  to  uss 

LST  66,  New  Britain  area,  26  Dec  1943. 

★ Gkjgos,  John  B.,  Ill,  Lt.,  USN,  Annapo- 
lis, Mo.  : Plotting  officer,  U.  S.  submarine, 
patrol  in  Pacific. 

★ Hamner,  Henry  R.,  Lt.,  usn,  Lynchburg, 
Va.  (posthumously)  : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
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Howorth,  during  suicide  air  attack  off 
Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Harper,  Bernard  F.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnp., 
Kansas  City,  Bio.  (posthumously)  : Officer 
in  charge,  LCT  1364,  off  Okinawa,  6 Apr 
1945. 

★ Hutchison,  William  A.,  Blach.,  usn,  San 
Francisco  (posthumously)  : uss  Canopus, 
bombed  in  Philippines  area,  29  Dec  1941. 

★ Johnson,  Robert  H.  Lt.,  usn,  Middle- 
sex, Mass,  (posthumously)  : Evacuation 

officer,  evacuation  of  Cebu  Island,  Apr 
1942. 

★ Johnston,  Sage  M.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  BoI- 
igee,  Ala.  (mia)  : Pilot,  VT7,  uss  Hancock 
off  Formosa,  12  Oct  1944. 

if  Joy,  Thomas  L.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Attached  to  Marine  engi- 
neer company,  Palau  Islands,  4 Oct  1944. 
it  Kennedy,  Harry  E.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Officer  in 
charge,  LCT(6)  729,  Corregidor,  16  Feb 
1945. 

★LaFleur,  Wallace  A.  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
i Lafayette,  La. ; Pilot,  of  TBB1  against 
German  submarine,  Atlantic,  20  Dec  1943. 

★ Legatos,  Sabe,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif,  (mia)  : Pilot,  VF  12,  uss 
Randolph,  off  Tokyo,  16  Feb  1915. 

★ Long,  Max  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (BIC),  usnr, 
Blarion,  Ind.  (posthumously)  : Shore  party 
evacuation  officer,  Saipan,  June  1944. 

★ Long,  "Wilson  IC.,  Lt.  (jg),  uscgr,  Los 
Angeles:  Attached  to  uss  LST  16,  Anzio 
invasion,  26  Jan  1944. 

★ Maxwell,  Porter  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Evanston,  111. ; CO,  VFB  87,  uss  Ticon- 
deroga,  action  against  Japanese,  24  July 
1945. 

★ BIcAllister,  Earl  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Provo,  Utah  (mia)  : Pilot  attached  to  uss 
Bennington,  Kure  Harbor  area,  19  Blar 
1945. 

if  BIcCluen,  William  A.,  BMlc,  usn,  San 
Leandro,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Leader  of 
after  repair  party,  uss  Abner  Read,  Leyte 
Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ BIcDaniel,  Leland  S.  Jr.  Lt.,  usn,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,  (mia)  : Executive  officer,  uss 
Hoel,  Samar,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Miller,  James,  AMS,  usnr,  Penns 
j Grove,  N.  J. : Serving  with  carrier  oper- 
ations, Shikoku  Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Pinegar,  Franklin  A.,  Ens.,  usn.  New 
York  (posthumously)  : Machine  gun  con- 
trol officer,  uss  Wake,  Lingayen  Gulf,  6 
Jan  1945. 

★ Plumb,  John  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  (mia)  : Engineering 
officer,  uss  Hoel,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Robson,  Walstan  S.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Long 

II  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Battery 

officer  of  group  of  machine  guns,  uss 
Abner  Head,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Sanders,  William  R.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  San 
Jose,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Gunnery  offi- 

1 cer,  uss  Hoel,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Schecter,  Gordon  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.  (mia)  : CO,  Air  Group  45,  uss 
San  Jacinto,  Tokyo  area,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ Sippola,  John  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Hib- 
bing,  Blinn.  (posthumously)  : CO,  armed 
guard,  ss  Henry  Bacon,  sunk  in  North  At- 
lantic, 23  Feb  1945. 

★ Staker,  James  M.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Kansas 
| City,  Kans. : Carrier  operations,  off  Shi- 
koku Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Street,  George  L.  Ill,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
j Bon  Air,  Va. : Assistant  approach  officer, 

uss  Gar  in  Pacific,  16  Dec  1943  to  9 Feb 

1944. 

★ Taylor,  John  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Vallejo, 
Calif. ; gunnery  officer,  uss  Montpelier, 
Kula  Gulf,  5-6  Mar  1943. 

★ Tubb,  Arthur  Bl.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Dallas: 
Pilot,  VF  20,  uss  Enterprise,  Leyte  Gulf, 
24  Oct  1944. 

| ★ Vorse,  Albert  O.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Palo 
[ Alto,  Calif. : Aerial  flight,  Tokyo,  16  Feb 

1945. 

★ Wier,  Henry  R.,  Comdr.,  usn.  West- 
wood,  Mass. : CO,  uss  Woolsey,  invasion 
of  Southern  France,  Aug  1944. 

I ★Womble,  John  P Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  At- 
lanta, Ga. : ComDesRon  52,  attacks  on 
Palau,  6 Sept  1944. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Durgin,  Calvin  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
Palmyra,  N.  J.  : Commander,  escort  car- 
rier group,  Lingayen  Gulf,  9 Jan  1945. 

★ Irvin,  William  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. : CO,  uss  Nautilus,  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, 16  Sept  to  16  Oct  1943. 

★ Shafroth,  John  F.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Washington,  D.  C. : Commander  3d  Fit 

task  unit,  Kamaishi,  14  July  and  9 Aug 
1945,  and  Hamamatsu,  29-30  Aug  1945. 

★ Womble,  John  P.  Jr.,  Commodore,  usn, 
San  Diego : Screen  commander,  fast  car- 
rier task  groups,  18  Apr  to  28  Blay  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Ainsworth,  Walden  L.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Norfolk,  Va.  : -Commander,  destroyers 
and  cruisers  PacFlt,  Oct  1944  to  July  1945. 

★ Battle,  Charlton  E.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  : Chief  of  staff  ComServ 
For,  Oct  1944  to  Dec  1945. 

★ Busbey,  Leroy  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Operations  officer,  Com- 

ServLant,  July  1942  to  Aug  1943. 

★ Doyle,  Austin  IC.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif. : CO,  uss  Hornet,  30  Nov  1944  to  25 
Jan  1945. 

★ Kingman,  Howard  F.,  Vice  Admiral 

(then  Rear  Admiral)  usn,  Chevy  Chase, 
Bid. : Commander,  fire  support  bombard- 

ment group,  14  June  to  1 Aug  1944. 

★ Rockwell,  Francis  W.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Commander,  Am- 
TraComLant,  Blar  to  Nov  1944. 

★ Russell,  G.  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washington, 
D.  C. : Aide  and  flag  secretary,  CominCh 
U.  S.  Fleet,  17  Feb  1942  to  15  Oct  1943. 

★ Scott,  Roger  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Virden,  111.  : 
Operations  officer,  ComAm  Group8,  23  Blar 
to  7 July  1945. 

★ Solomons,  Edward  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Sum- 
ter, S.  C. : Chief  of  staff,  ComAmGroup8, 
23  Blar  to  7 July  1945. 

★ Womble,  John  P.  Jr.,  Commodore,  usn, 
San  Diego  : Commander,  fast  carrier  task 
group  destroyer  screen,  10  Feb  to  24  Mar 
1945. 

First  award: 

★ Beary,  Donald  B.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : Commander,  logistic 

support  group,  SthFlt,  Jan  to  May  1945. 

★ Beecher,  William  G.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 

Arlington,  Va. : Commander,  Group  2 

Blinecraft,  19  Blar  to  12  May  1945. 

★ Busbey,  Leroy  W.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Salt  Lake  City,  23 
Jan  to  17  Mar  1944. 

★ Callaghan,  William  M.,  Capt.,  usn, 
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Washington,  D.  C.  : Assistant  war  plans 

officer  and  assistant  logistics  officer,  Pac/ 
Poa,  10  July  1942  to  1 May  1944. 

★ Clark,  Joseph  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  : Commander,  task 

group  of  Fast  Carrier  Task  Forces,  Pacific, 
24-28  Blar  1945. 

★ Coman,  Robert  G.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  : ComServForTthFlt,  13 
Feb  1943  to  28  July  1944. 

★ Cooley,  Thomas  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Grass 
Valley,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Washington,  Pa- 
cific. 

★ Crawford,  George  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Black 
Blountain,  N.  C.  : Chief  of  staff  and  war 
plans  officer,  ComSubLant,  June  1943  to 
July  1944. 

★ Donovan,  Thomas  A.,  Comdr.,  (then  Lt. 
Comdr),  usn,  San  Diego:  Senior  American 
officer  of  POWs  at  Blakassar,  Celebes,  and 
Batavia,  Java,  7 Apr  1942  to  2 Oct  1943 
and  7 Oct  1943  to  15  Sept  1945. 

★ Farley,  Edward  I.,  Lt.,  usnr.  New 
York  City : CO,  BlTBRon8,  Blar  to  Aug 

1944. 

★ Ferrall,  William  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. : Force  material  officer,  Com- 
SubPac,  Mar  1944  to  May  1945,  and  Com- 
SubDivl62,  Blay  1945  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Forbes,  G.  W.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Stonington,  Conn. : CO,  uss  Bluefish,  25 
June  to  29  July  1945. 

★ Friedell,  Wilhelm  L.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Texarkana,  Ark. : Commandant,  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  Apr  1941  to  Feb  1944. 

★ Hanlon,  Byron  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Hono- 
lulu : Commander,  underwater  demolition 
teams,  PhibPac,  11  Nov  1944  to  5 June 

1945. 

★ Hightower,  Emmett  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Al- 
tadena,  Calif. : Force  medical  officer,  July 
to  Nov  1945. 

★ Holden,  Carl  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Bangor, 
Ble. : CO,  warship,  Pacific. 

★ Holmes,  Wilfred  ,1.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 

Honolulu  : OinC  combat  intelligence  at 

Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Poa,  7 Sept  1943 
to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Hurd,  Kenneth  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. : Force  material  officer.  Com 
SubPac,  Blar  1943  to  Apr  1944,  ComSub 
Div45,  Apr  1944  to  Blar  1945,  and  Com- 
SubRon32,  Blar  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Hutchinson,  Edward  S.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Paris,  Texas:  ComSubDivl62,  Dec  1943  to 
Dec  1944,  and  ComSubRon22,  Apr  to  Sept 

1945. 

★ Johnsen,  William  H.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Omaha : CO,  destroyer  in  action  against 
Japanese  submarine,  4 July  1944. 

★ Johns,  John  G.,  Capt.,  usn.  New  London, 
Conn.  : ComOpTraGrp  for  submarines,  May 
1944  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Leckie,  William  I.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Ossining,  N.  Y.  : Personnel  officer  for  log- 
istics on  staff,  ComNavEu  invasion  of  Eu- 
rope, June  1944. 

★ BIanning,  Herbert  C.,  Lt„  (then  Lt. 

(jg),  usnr.  Trinity,  Texas:  Naval  gun- 

fire support  officer,  Anzio-Nettuno  area, 
Italy,  Jan  1944. 

★ BIorehouse,  Albert  K„  Capt.,  usn,  Co- 
ronado, Calif. : CO,  uss  Natoma  Bay, 

Leyte,  Blindoro,  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Zam- 
bales,  12  Oct  1944  to  5 Feb  1945. 

★ BIumford,  Milton  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 

Evanston,  111.  : Blanagement  advisor  to 

Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  July  1942  to  Jan 

1946. 

★ Nash,  David,  Lt.,  usn,  Haddon  Heights, 
N.  J.  : For  aiding  injured  shipmates,  Ja- 
panese prison  ship  off  Olongapo,  Luzon,  15 
Dec  1944. 

★ Neale,  John  Henry,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (SO) 
usnr.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. : Assistant  coun- 
sel and  counsel,  BuSandA,  Nov  1942  to  Aug 
1944. 

★ Oakley,  Thomas  B.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 

usn,  Los  Angeles  (posthumously)  : CO, 

uss  Tarpon,  12  Dec  1943  to  5 Jan  1944. 

★ Olsen,  Eliot,  Capt.,  usn,  Milton,  Mass. : 
Squadron  material  officer,  SubRonl6,  Nov 

1943  to  Aug  1944,  material  officer  CTG17.4, 
May  to  Aug  1944,  and  ComSubDivl22,  Aug 

1944  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Osborn,  Robert  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 

Salisbury,  Conn. : Creator  of  Dilbert  and 
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Spoiler,  oartoon  characters  in  Navy  train- 
ing literature. 

★ Overfelt,  Ferol  D.,  Capt.,  usnr,  New 

York:  Special  assistant  to  Under  Secre- 

tary of  the  Navy,  Director  of  Scheduling 
and  Reporting  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Procurement  and  Material,  Director  of  the 
Requirements  Review  Division  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  Secretary  to  the  Requirements  Review 
Board  and  Committee,  16  Apr  1941  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

if  Pa  get,  Richard  M.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Rock- 
ford, 111.:  Navy  Department  management 
engineer,  Apr  1942  to  Dec  1945. 

★ Parks,  Lewis  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  : ComSubDiv202,  Nov  1943  to  Jan 
1945  and  ComSubDiv29,  Sept  1944  to  Aug 
1945. 

if  Puleston,  William  D.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Coordinated  activities 
of  Navy  Department  and  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  14  Jan  1942  to  13 
April  1945. 

if  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  Marlon  F., 
Comdr.,  usn,  San  Diego : Executive  offi- 
cer and  navigator,  uss  Skate, 
if  Redman,  John  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Massachusetts,  2 May 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

if  Rezner,  John  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. : Gunnery  and  torpedo  officer  of 
staff  ComSubLant,  Feb  1943  to  Dec  1945. 
if  Richter,  Paul  E.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. : Operations  officer,  NATS,  and 

later  assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera- 
tions on  staff  ComNATS,  4 Jan  1943  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

★ Russell,  G.  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Middlebury, 
Vt. : ComSubRon. 

if  Schoettle,  Ferdinand  P.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr.,  Washington,  D.  C. : Developed  radio 
proximity  fuse,  19  Feb  1942  to  31  Aug 
1945. 

if  Sima,  Frederick  F„  Capt.,  usn,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. : Temporary  operations  officer  on 

staff  CominPac,  1 May  to  10  June  1945. 
if  Simmers,  Clayton  M.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  ; Head  of  Safety 
Branch  Division  of  Shore  Establishments 
and  Civilian  Personnel,  20  Jan  1944  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

if  Sodergren,  Albin  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Balti- 
more : Commander,  beach  assault  group. 
Southern  France,  Aug  1944. 
if  Sowell,  Ingram  C.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. : Comdt  NOB,  Ber- 
muda, Apr  1943  to  Sept  1944. 
if  Sprague,  Thomas  L.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Intrepid, 
Truk,  Caroline  Islands  16-17  Feb  1944. 
if  Steele,  Charles  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Rhinelander,  Wise,  (posthumously)  : Aide, 
flag  secretary  and  staff  watch  officer,  Com- 
lstCarTaskGrp,  uss  Bunker  Hill,  20  Dec 
1944  to  11  May  1945. 

if  Stimson,  Paul  C.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Danville, 
Va. : CO,  uss  Sea  Robin, 
if  Stone,  Earl  E.,  Commodore,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Communications  on  staff  CincPac/Poa,  9 
Mar  to  1 Sept  1945. 

if  Styer,  Charles  W.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.)  usn,  Winthrop,  Me.:  Chief  of  staff 
for  ComSubPac,  7 Feb  1941  to  4 Aug  1943, 
and  later  as  ComSubRonl  0. 
if  Thorp,  Wakcman  B.,  Capt.,  usn.  New 
London,  Conn. : Chief  of  staff  and  war 

plans  officer  for  ComSubLant,  July  1944  to 
Aug  1945. 

if  Wier,  Henry  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Matta 
pan,  Mass. : CO,  USS  Woolsey,  Cap  Falcon, 
Algeria,  16  Dec  1913. 

★ Wiley,  Tova  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Alameda, 
Calif.  : Assistant  Director  of  Women’s  Re- 
serve, 11  Oct  1943  to  30  Oct  1945. 

if  Wli.i.cuTTS,  Morton  D.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Napa,  Cnlif. : Fleet  medical  officer  on  staff 
ComSthFlt,  Apr  to  Nov  1 94  5. 
if  Williamson,  Delbert  F.,  Capt.,  usn, 
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Sterling,  Colo.:  ComSubDIv24l,  1 Dec  1944 
to  2 Sept  1945. 

if  Winterhaler,  Emile  R.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. : Communications  offi- 
cer on  staff  of  task  groups  commander, 
Anzio,  Italy,  Jan  1944. 

if  Withington,  Frederic  S.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Chief  of  staff  to  am- 
phibious group  commander.  Pacific,  Jan 
to  Oct  1944. 

if  Womble,  John  P.  Jr.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  San  Diego:  Commander, 

anti-submarine  screen  of  TG,  38.2,  15  Oct 
1944  to  25  Jan  1945. 

if  Yeomans,  Elmer  E.,  Capt.,  USN,  New 
London,  Conn.  : Strategic  planning  officer 
of  staff  ComSubPac,  May  1944  to  Sept 
1945. 

Rank  of  Commander: 

■k  de  Noronha,  Sylvio,  Vice  Admiral,  Bra- 
zilian Navy : Naval  attache  at  Brazilian 
Embassy  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr  1944 
to  Sept  1945,  and  member  of  the  Intra- 
American  Defense  Board. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Bales,  Raymond  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Oakland,  Cal.  (MIA)  : Patrol  plane  pilot, 
Clark  Field,  Luzon,  Philippines,  2 Mar  to 
1 Apr  1945. 

if  Cooke,  Byron  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla  (posthumously)  : CO  VT9,  uss 
Yorktown,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Gruenewald,  John  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  To- 
peka, Kan.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot, 
uss  Intrepid,  12  Oct  1944. 
if  Nelson,  Robert  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Belling- 
ham, Wash.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Enterprise,  19  Nov  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Bethea,  William  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Mar- 
ion, S.  C.  (MIA)  : Observation  pilot,  uss 
Wake  Island,  20  Feb  to  10  Mar,  1945. 

if  Dean,  Carroll  R.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Spo- 
kane, Wash,  (posthumously)  : Torpedo, 

plane  pilot,  uss  Hancock,  29  Oct  1944. 
if  Dunn,  John  C„  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Toledo: 
Fighter  pilot,  uss  Shangri-La,  18  July 
1945. 

if  Heim,  Elbert  S.,  Lt.,  usnr,  King  George, 
Va. : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Bennington,  19 
Mar  1945. 

★ Hunt,  Richard  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  (MIA)  : TBM  pilot,  uss 
Hancock,  13  Oct  1944. 

if  Kenah,  William  H.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 

Squadron  leader  pilot,  uss  Hancock,  26 
Oct  1944. 

★ Kirkpatrick,  Donald,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Evanston,  111. : Project  officer  and  fighter 
pilot,  U.  S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
Inyokern,  Calif.,  1 Nov  1944  to  1 July  1945. 
if  Landretii,  William  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nor- 
folk, Va. : Bomber  pilot  and  division  lead- 
er, uss  Intrepid.  IS  Mar  1945. 

★ Loesel,  William  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Swiss- 
vale.  Pa.  (MIA)  : Patrol  bomber  co-pilot, 
29  Jan  1945. 

★ McGaughey,  Harold  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Columbia,  Mo.  (MLV)  : Search  bomb- 
er pilot,  Pacific,  12-24  Dec  1944. 

•k  McNeill,  Wilson  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 
Intrepid,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Namoski,  Elmer  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cleveland 

(posthumously)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 

Intrepid,  24  Oct  1 944. 

if  Nelson,  Robert  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Belling- 
ham, Wash.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Enterprise,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Sahloff,  Joseph  G.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Sel- 
kirk, N.  Y.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  USS 

Yorktown,  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Schofield,  Theodore  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Pro- 
vo, Utah.  : Fighter  section  leader,  Pacific, 
1 Sept  1943  to  24  Mar  1944. 


. 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 

“I  don’t  see  the  purpose  of  it  myself.” 


★ Taylor,  Robert  L.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Mc- 
Cook, Neb.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  San 
Jacinto,  4 Jan  to  2 Apr  1945. 

★ Tubb,  Arthur  M.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Dallas 

(MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Enterprise, 

11-14  Nov  1944. 

★ Vogt,  Curtis  N.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Dan- 
ville, 111.  (MIA)  : TBM  pilot,  uss  Essex, 
12  Jan  1945. 

★ Webb,  Joe  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nevada,  Tex.: 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyokern, 
Calif.,  from  Aug  1944  through  Aug  1945. 

★ Woodruff,  Thomas  J.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr, 

Portland,  Ore  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Enterprise,  11-14  Nov  1944. 

★ Zachman,  George  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 

Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. : Composite 

spotting  squadron  pilot,  uss  Wake  Island, 
20  Feb  to  10  Mar  1945. 

First  award: 

if  Barney,  Wallace  A.,  ARM3c,  usnr, 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah  (posthumously)  : Tor- 
pedo plane  radioman-gunner,  uss  Hancock, 
25  Oct  1944. 

★ Barrows,  Dale  A.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Stick- 
ney,  S.  D.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 
Hancock,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Barrows,  John  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Stickney, 
S.  D.  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  Tokyo  area,  25 
Feb  1945. 

★ Bass,  Louis  T.  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Ogden, 

Utah  (MIA)  : Patrol  plane  commander, 

Borneo  area,  19  Apr  and  6 May  1945. 

★ Berenson,  Robert  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Chi- 
cago (posthumously)  : Fighter  plane  pilot, 
uss  Belleau  Wood,  19-25  Mar  1945. 

★ Bethea,  William  H.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Mar- 
ion, S.  C.  (MIA)  : Observation  plane  pilot, 
uss  Wake  Island,  6 Jan  to  19  Feb  1945. 

★ Blakeslee,  Robert  W.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (MIA)  : Fighter  plane 
pilot,  uss  Lexington,  14  Oct  1944. 

•k  Boyle,  John  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  : Fighter  pilot  and  section  leader, 
uss  Hancock,  26  Oct  1944. 
if  Boyle,  John  J.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Philadel- 
phia (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss  In- 
trepid, 24  Oct  1944. 

★ Bradshaw,  Harold  G.,  Lt.(jg),  usn,  San 

Diego:  TBM  pilot,  Atlantic,  20  Dec  1943. 
if  Brown,  Clrarles  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Hope- 
mont,  W.  Va. : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 

Randolph,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ Bush,  Harry  C.,  ARMSc,  usn,  Pineville, 
Ivy.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  aircrewman 
and  tail  gunner,  uss  San  Jacinto,  3 Jan  to 
3 Apr  1945. 

★ Cales,  James  H.,  Lt.(jg),  USNR,  Oakland, 

Calif.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot, 

Tokyo  area,  25  Feb  1945. 

★ Chandler,  John  B.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Tus- 

con,  Ariz.  (MIA)  : Photographic  plane 

pilot,  uss  Bennington,  18  Feb  1945. 

★ Cockroft,  Irving  G.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Ber- 
keley, Calif.  : Fighter  pilot,  Atlantic,  20 

Dec  1943. 

★ Cole,  Ralph  L.  Jr.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Tu- 
lare, Calif.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot, 
uss  Wasp,  12  Sept  1944. 

★ Cummings,  William  J.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 

ALL  HANDS 


North  Soitunte,  R.  I.  (MIA)  : Fighter 

pilot,  uss  Belleau  Wood,  16  Feb  to  18  Mar 
1945. 

★ Cunningham,  Charles  H.,  AOMlc,  usnr, 

Rogers,  Ark.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber 

gunner,  uss  Hornet,  16  Jan  1945. 

★ Denzig,  Marvin  R.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  De- 
troit (posthumously)  : Patrol  bomber  co- 

pilot, Pacific,  5 Mar  to  13  May  1945. 

★ Dunn,  John  C.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Toledo. 

Ohio:  Fighter  pilot,  uss  Shangri-La,  25 

Apr  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Edmund,  Wyman  C.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Val- 
lejo, Calif.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Hornet,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Eslick,  Mark,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Pulaski, 
Tenn.  (MIA)  : CO,  dive  bomber  squadron, 
USS  Intrepid,  12  Oct  1944. 

★ Ezell,  Jack  D.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Salt  Lake 

City  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Bataan, 

24  Mar  to  9 May  1945. 

★ Fenzel,  William  E.,  Lt.(jg),  usn.  Kings, 
N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Observation  plane 
pilot,  Philippines,  Jan  1945. 

★ Ford,  Francis  M.,  ARM2c,  usnp.,  Rich- 
land, Wash,  (posthumously)  : Bomber 

crewman,  Celebes,  19  Oct  1944. 

★ Frellsen,  Max  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Baskin, 
La. : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Cowpens,  10-12  Oct 
1945. 

★ Gill,  Herbert  T.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Hudson 
Summit,  Ohio  (MIA)  : Fighter  plane  divi- 
sion leader,  Pacific,  5 Oct  to  4 Dec  1945. 

★ Goodwin,  Glendon,  Lt. (jg),  usn,  War- 
rington, Fla. : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  At- 
lantic, 20  Dec  1943. 

★ Graham,  Henry  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 

Honolulu  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot  and  divi- 

sion leader,  Kyushu,  Japan,  18  Mar  to  11 
Apr  1945. 

★ Harrison,  Howard  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Sut- 
ton, W.  Va.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Yorktoion,  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Hazard,  Peter  H.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Narra- 
gansett,  R.  I.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot 
and  division  leader,  uss  Natoma  Bay,  27 
Mar  1945. 

★ Hicks,  Henry  G.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Atkins, 
Va.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  bomber  pilot, 
uss  Yorktown,  22  Feb  to  4 Apr  1945. 

★ Hobbs,  Wright  C.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Ko- 
komo, Ind.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Yorktown,  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Holahan,  Robert  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Grosse 

Point,  Mich.  (posthumously)  : Search 

plane  pilot,  Pacific,  9 May  1945. 

★ Howard,  David  G.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  An- 
napolis, Md.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Randolph,  21  Apr  1945. 

★ Hufford,  Richard  E.,  AOM2c,  usnr. 

Sycamore,  Ohio  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane 

turret  gunner,  uss  San  Jacinto,  3 Jan  to  3 
Apr  1945. 

★ Hyde,  John  C.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Valley  Falls, 
R.  I.  (MIA)  : Observation  pilot,  uss  Fan- 
shaw  Bay,  25  Mar  to  22  Apr  1945. 


“That  team  from  Gunnery  School  has  the 
best  defense  on  the  coast!” 


★ Ives,  Ardon  R.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Rockford, 

Mich.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  York- 

town, 16  Feb  to  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Jacobs,  Milton  C.,  Lt.,  usn,  Troutdale, 

Ore.  (posthumously)  : Bomber  fighter 

squadron  executive  officer  and  division 
leader,  uss  Yorktown,  16  Feb  to  9 Apr 
1945. 

★ Johnson,  Walker  C.  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Alton,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : Dive  bomber 
pilot,  Solomons  and  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
13  Sept  1943  to  25  Jan  1944. 

★ Lahey,  Walter  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Chicago 
(posthumously)  : Photographic  plane  pilot, 
Okinawa  area,  24-29  Mar  1945. 

★ Lampson,  Donald,  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Mt. 
Morris,  Mich.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Cabot,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Laws,  William  H.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr.  Pied- 
mont, Calif.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot, 

uss  Hornet,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Lay,  Winston  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Hope, 
Kans.  (posthumously)  : Bomber  pilot,  uss 
Essex,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Lillard,  Zack  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Longview, 

Tex.  (MIA)  : Division  leader  and  fighter 

pilot,  uss  Enterprise,  13-19-22  Nov  1944. 

★ Loesel,  William  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  James- 
town, Pa.  (MIA)  : Search  bomber  co-pilot, 
Pacific,  5 and  7 Dec  1944. 

★ Loomis,  David  C.  Ens.,  usnr,  Cleveland  : 
Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  uss  Bataan,  18  Mar 
1945. 

★ Mandeberg,  Eugene  E.,  Ens.,  usnr,  De- 
troit (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Yorktown, 
15  Aug  1945; 

★ Marvin,  James  A.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Lansing, 
Mich.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  uss 
Bataan,  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Masters,  Lowell  V.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Kla- 
math Falls,  Ore.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
pilot,  uss  Hancock,  26  Oct  1944. 

★McAdams,  William  T.  III.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Glendale,  Calif.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  Tok- 
yo area,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ McAllister,  Earl  A.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 

Provo,  Utah  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Bennington,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ McCaa,  Nelson  E.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Port  Gib- 
son, Miss.  (MIA)  : Bomber  RCM  operator, 
Okinawa  area,  29  Jan  1945. 

★ McCole,  Joseph  P.,  Ens.,  usnr,  New 
York  (posthumously)  : Fighter-pilot,  uss 
Hornet,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ McConnell,  William  N.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Needham,  Ind.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Randolph,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ McGaughey  , Harold  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Columbia,  Mo.  (MIA)  : Search  bomb- 
er pilot,  Pacific,  5-7  Dec  1944. 

★ McIver,  Clifford  D.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Belleau  Wood,  20  Feb  to  18  Mar  1945. 

★ McVay,  Woodie  L.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot  and  divi- 
sion leader,  Pacific,  6 Oct  1943  through  22 
Feb  1944. 

★ Meacham,  Harold  S.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Stevens 

Point,  Wis.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Intrepid,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Minick,  Carol  E.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr.  Hazel- 
hurst,  Ga.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot, 
uss  Iloggatt  Bay,  5 Jan  194’5. 

★ Mitchell,  Perry  L.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot, 

uss  Yorktown,  10-28  July  1945. 

★ Namoski,  Elmer  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cleveland 
(posthumously)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 
Intrepid,  12  Oct  1944. 

★ Navas,  Fred,  Lt.,  usnr,  Scranton,  Pa. 
(MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss  Intrepid, 
12  Oct  1944. 

★ Nelson,  Robert  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Belling- 
ham, Wash.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Enterprise,  15-18  Oct  1944. 

★ Newton,  Carlyle,  Lt.,  usnr,  Hartford, 

Conn.  (MIA)  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  uss 

Bennington,  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Neyer,  Kenneth  T.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Leoti, 

Kans.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  York- 

town, 24  July  1945. 

★ Nolz,  Leo  F.,  Lt.  ( jg) , usnr,  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn.  (MIA)  : Observation  pilot,  uss 
Colorado,  25  Mar  to  30  April  1945. 

★ O'Brien,  Leo,  Ens.,  usnr,  Chicago 
(MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  uss  Hor- 
net, 7 Apr  1945. 

★ Ottinger,  George  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Cq- 


Tadcen  Topics  (TADCen,  Camp  Elliott) 

“What  makes  you  so  sure  the  coach  isn’t 
going  to  put  you  in?” 


ronado,  Calif.  (MIA)  : Fighter  plane  pilot 
and  task  group  leader,  uss  Bunker  Hill, 
16-17  Feb  1945. 

★ Pettigrew,  Billy  J.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Reids- 
ville,  N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot, 
uss  San  Jacinto,  4 Jan  to  27  Mar  1945. 

★ Pfeifer,  Richard  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 

Philadelphia  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Bennington,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Quinlan,  Dennis  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  (posthumously)  : Search  plane 
navigator,  China  area,  1 June  1945. 

★ Ricci,  Joseph  A.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (posthumously)  : Patrol  bomber  co- 
pilot, Japan  area,  30  June  1945. 

★ Roberson,  Gregory  A.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (posthumously)  : 
Patrol  bomber  pilot,  Pacific,  10  Doc  1944. 

★ Roccaforte,  Nicholas  J.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Houston,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Torpedo 
plane  pilot,  uss  Intrepid,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Sandler,  Norman  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot  and 

section  leader,  uss  Randolph,  25  Feb  1945. 

★ Satterfield,  Karl  B.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Bland, 
Mo.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot  and 
section  leader,  Pacific,  5 Oct  to  4 Dec  1943. 

★ Schile,  Robert  L.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Portland, 
Ore.  (posthumously)  : Patrol  bomber  co- 
pilot, Marcus  Is,  9 May  1945. 

★ Schumacher,  Paul  A.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr, 
Glendale,  Calif.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Hancock,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Seaman,  Bleecker  P.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn,  Dallas 

(MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Randolph,  16 

Feb  1945. 

★ Seiz,  Donald  F„  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  St.  Paul, 

Minn.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot,  uss 

Lexington,  9 Jan  1945. 

★ Shasteen,  Willard  S.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Los 

Angeles  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot, 

Kyushu,  Japan,  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Shelden,  Hugh  W.,  Lt.,  usn,  Wollaston, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Senior  naval  avia- 
tor, uss  Nevada,  16-23  Feb  1945. 

★ Skelly,  Raymond  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Co- 
hasset,  Minn.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  plane  pilot, 
uss  Intrepid,  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Svarstad,  Albert  E„  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
pilot,  uss  Hoggatt  Bay,  17  May  to  12  June 
1945. 

★ Tarlton,  Richard  C.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  (posthumously)  : 
Fighter  pilot,  Pacific,  18  Mar  to  29  Apr 
1945. 

★ Taylor,  Robert  L.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Mc- 
Cook, Neb  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  San 
Jacinto,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ Thompson,  William  B.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Los 

Angeles  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  In- 

trepid, 24  Oct  1944. 

★ Tillery,  Donald  O.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Elgin, 

111.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot  uss 

Randolph,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ Toliver,  James  E.,  Lt.,  usn,  Wellington, 
Kan.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot  and  division 
leader,  uss  Randolph,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Tougas,  Eugene  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Jack-r 

sonville,  Fla.  (posthumously)  : Bomber 

pilot,  uss  Essex,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Tripp,  Donald  K.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Mancelona, 
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Mich.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Lexing- 
ton, 10  Oct  1944. 

★ Tyler,  Murray  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Sulphur 

Springs,  Tex. : Fighter  pilot  anil  section 

leader.  Pacific,  1 Sept  1943  to  24  Mar  1944. 

★ Villa,  Peter  A.,  AMMlc,  usn,  San  Fran- 
cisco (posthumously)  : Patrol  bomber  crew- 
man, Celebes  area,  19  Oct  1944. 

★ Vogt,  Curtis  N„  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Dan- 
ville, 111.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot, 

uss  Essex , 14  Nov  1944. 

★ WELTY,  Robert  L.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Omaha 

(posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Ran- 

dolph, 14  May  1945. 

★ Willis,  Donald  L.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Red- 
ding, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Bomber  pilot, 
uss  Essex,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Wilson,  Charles  W„  Lt.,  usnr,  Tecum- 
seh,  Mich  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  San 
Jacinto,  4 Jan  to  28  Mar  1945. 

★ Zachman,  George  W.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 

Richmond  Hill.  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  : Composite 

spotting  squadron  pilot,  uss  Wake  Island, 
5 Jan  to  19  Feb  1945. 


★ Giezentanner,  Earl  R.,  CBM,  usn,  De- 
troit (posthumously)  : Member,  rescue 

party,  uss  Eichenberger,  4 Jan  1945. 

★ Matteola,  Wallace  A.,  Sic,  usnr,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  : Rescue,  Subic  Bay,  Luzon,  9 
Aug  1945. 

★ Phillips,  LeRoy,  O.,  WTlc,  usn,  Amer- 
ican Falls,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : Aboard 
uss  Hull  during  hurricane,  Philippine  Sea, 
18  Dec  1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Scott,  John  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.  : Com  Subs  7th  Fit,  liaison  offi- 

cer, Feb  1945  to  Mar  1945  ; coordinator,  air- 
sea  rescue  work,  21  Mar  to  20  May  1945, 
and  ComSubDiv221,  May  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Waterman,  John  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : ComSubDiv321,  Sept  1944 
to  Sept  1945.  < 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Baskett,  Thomas  S.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Noank,  Conn.  : CO,  uss  Tench  during  pat- 
rol. 

★ Beach,  Edward  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn.  New  London,  Conn.  : CO,  uss  Piper 
during  patrol  in  Japan  Sea. 

★ Cowan,  Stuart  D.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Orange, 
N.  J.  : Communications  officer,  DesRon60, 
Pacific,  Nov  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Davis,  James  R.,  Lt.  (CEC),  usn,  Alta- 
dena,  Calif.:  Intermediary  between  Japa- 
nese and  POWs  during  internment  in  Japa- 
nese Shimogawa  Prison  Hospital,  1944. 

★ TIayler, 'Robert  W.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Muncie,  Ind. : CO,  uss  Hono- 
lulu, Kolombangara  and  New  Georgia 
areas,  British  Solomons,  7 and  13  May 

1943. 

★ Newton,  Walter  H.  Jr.,  Comdr,  usn, 
Minneapolis:  Operations  officer  on  staff  of 
Commander  Western  Carolines  sub  area, 
23  July  1944  to  30  Jan  1945. 

★ Overesch,  Harvey  E.,  Rear  Admiral, 
USN.  Lafayette,  Ind.:  Chief  of  staff,  14th 
ND,  and  chief  of  staff  of  HawSeaFron,  2 
May  to  15  Dec  1945. 

★ Stone,  Lowell  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  Minneapo- 
lis: Commander  submarine  divisions. 


First  award: 

★ Allison,  Edward  C.,  Lt  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr.,  Goldendale,  Wash,  (posthumously)  : 
OinC  of  LCPL  23,  attached  to  uss  Alcyone, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  10  Jan  1945. 

★ Augustus,  Wayne  H.,  GMlc,  usn,  San 

Francisco  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 

uss  Abner  Read,  DesRon48,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 
Nov  1944. 

★ Barchet,  Stephen  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn.:  Operations  officer,  staff  of 
ComPhibForTthFlt,  July  to  Nov  1945. 

★ Balcom,  Lester  B.,  PhMlc,  usnr,  Syca- 
more, 111.  (MIA)  : Attached  to  uss  Warren, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  11  Jan  1945. 

★ Barrett,  Arthur  M.,  Lt.  (MC),  usn,  Val- 
lejo, Calif.  : Aboard  Jap  prison  ship  from 
13-15  Dec  1944  when  ship  was  sunk  off 
Olongapo,  Luzon. 

★ Bayless,  Horace  L.,  Ens.,  usn,  San 
Francisco  (posthumously)  : Assistant  con- 
trol officer,  uss  Howortli,  Okinawa  area,  6 
Apr  1945. 

★ Berley,  Ferdinand  V.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg).  (MC),  usn,  Chicago:  Medical  dis- 
pensary staff,  Cavite  Navy  Yard,  Philip- 
pines, 10  Dec  1941. 

★ Blumer,  Boyd  F.,  RM3c,  usnr,  Ellen- 
dale,  N.  D.  : Attached  to  uss  Warren,  Lin- 
gayen Gulf,  11  Jan  1945. 

★ Buckley,  Archie  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Encini- 

tos,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Catapult  offi- 

cer, uss  Saratoga,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Brown,  Jack  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Denver:  Aide 
and  flag  lieutenant  on  staff  of  carrier  task 
group  commander,  Pacific,  10  Jan  to  7 Dec 

1944. 

★ Brown,  William  H.,  Sic,  usnr,  Elk 
River,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : uss  Abner 
Read,  DesRon48,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Bruun,  Othello  C.,  Chief  Pay  Clerk,  usn, 
San  Diego  (posthumously)  : With  Quar- 
termaster Department,  Philippines,  March 
and  April  1942. 

★ Callanan,  Howard  J.,  Ens.,  usnr,  No. 
Hollywood,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Assis- 
tant engineering  officer,  uss  Hoel,  Samar, 
25  Oct  1944. 

★ Carson,  John  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.  (MIA)  : With  Quartermaster 
Department,  Philippines,  Mar  and  Apr 
1942. 

★ Clark,  Charles  R..  Lt.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

Waterford,  Conn.  : Executive  officer  and 

navigator,  uss  Sennet  during  patrol. 

★ Connole,  David  R.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 

usn,  Annapolis,  Md.  (MIA)  : CO,  uss 

Trigger,  during  patrol  off  Nansei  Shoto, 
commencing  11  Mar  1945. 

★ Cranston,  Robert,  RM2c,  usn,  Oakland, 

Calif.  : Member  landing  craft  crew,  New 

Guinea  area. 

★ Cross,  Cornelius  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (DC), 

usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Attached  to 

Medical  Dispensary,  Cavite  Navy  Yard, 
Philippines,  10  Dec  1941. 

★ Crowley,  Francis  J„  Lt.,  usnr,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Intelli- 
gence officer  on  staff  of  fast  carrier  task 
group  commander,  Pacific,  10  Feb  to  19 
Mar  1945. 

★ Davis,  James  R.,  Lt.,  usn,  Altadena, 

Calif.  : With  Quartermaster  Department, 

Philippines,  Mar  and  Apr  1942. 

★ Deal,  Gerald  V.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Pomona,  Calif.  : Armed  Guard  Gun- 
nery officer,  ss  Jean  Nicolet,  sunk  in  In- 
dian Ocean.  2 July  1944. 

★ De  Vries,  Marvin  L.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Pipe- 
stone, Minn.  (MIA)  : Aboard  uss  Warren, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  11  Jan  1945. 

★ Durrance,  Benjamin  M.,  CSF,  usn,  Ft. 
Myers,  Fla.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
uss  Franklin,  Kobe,  10  Mar  1945. 

★ Dwyer.  Carl  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr)  usn,  Ponca  City,  Okla. : Torpedo 
data  computer  operator,  uss  Puffer  during 
patrol. 

★ Erickson,  Hjalmar  A.,  Comdr.  (MC) 
usnr,  Monterey  Park,  Calif. : Attached  to 
staff.  Medical  Dispensary,  Cavite  Navy 
Yard,  Philippines,  10  Dec  1941. 

★ Fiske,  Charles  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Long 


Beach,  Calif.  : Member  of  Marine  Corps 

assault  landing  team,  Saipan,  15  June 

1944. 

★ Fleming,  Howard  P.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Joplin, 

Mo.  (MIA)  : Fighter  direotor  officer  on 

staff  of  commander  of  fast  carrier  task 
group,  Pacific,  11  Feb  to  19  Mar  1915. 

★ Gammon,  Eugene  A.,  Boatswain,  usn, 
Livermore,  Colo,  (posthumously)  : Bomb- 
ing of  Cavite,  10  Dec  1941. 

★ Gantz,  Saxe  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  Pen- 
dleton, Ore. : CO,  Southeast  China  coastal 
reconnaissance  expedition,  US  NavGrp, 
China,  Feb  and  Mar  1945. 

★ Hamilton,  Fred  C.,  Lt.,  usn,  Pratt,  Kans. 

(posthumously)  : Landing  signal  officer, 

uss  Shangri-La,  Pacific,  25  Apr  to  19  June 

1945. 

★ Hamilton,  Thomas  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

Columbus,  Ohio : Executive  officer,  uss 

Enterprise,  30  Aug  1944  to  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Hanlon,  Byron  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Honolulu  : 
Underwater  demolition  advisor  to  bom- 
bardment and  fire  support  group,  com- 
mander, Lingayen  Gulf,  6-10  Jan  1945. 

★ Hawk,  Earle  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Saugerties, 
N.  Y.  : ComSubDivl61.  Oct  1944  to  Sept 
1945. 

★ Hayler,  Robert  W„  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Muncie,  Ind.  : ComCruDivl2  of  Task  Force 
58,  19  and  20  June. 

★ Hede,  Adolph,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  Long 

Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Aboard  a 

Japanese  prison  ship,  13-15  Dec  1944,  sunk 
off  Olongapo,  Luzon. 

★ Heffernan,  John  B.  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, Ind.  : CO  of  a battleship,  21  Mar- 
30  Apr  1945,  Okinawa  Shima. 

★ Herron,  Joseph  E.,  BMlc,  usn,  Creston, 
Iowa : Attached  to  uss  Mindanao,  Bataan. 

9 Apr  1942. 

★ Heyworth,  Lawrence  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn,  Chi- 
cago : Assistant  operations  officer,  Com- 

SubPac,  Feb  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Hodnett,  William  P.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Woodburn,  Ore.  (posthumously)  : 
Executive  officer,  uss  Cooper,  Leyte  Gulf. 
2-3  Dec  1944. 

★ Holden,  Carl  F.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  USN,  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  CO,  Com- 
3dFlt  flagship.  Western  Pacific,  Philippines 
and  South  China  Seas,  24  Aug  1944  to  26 
Jan  1945. 

★ Huffman,  Leon  J.,  Capt.,  usn.  Tiffin, 
Ohio:  ComSubRon26  and  ComTaskGrp71.3, 
Nov  1944  to  Mar  1945. 

★ Jensen,  Milton  H.,  Lt.,  usn,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (posthumously)  : With  Quartermas- 
ter Department,  Philippines,  Mar  and  Apr 
1942. 

★ Joachim,  Ralph  L.,  Sic,  usn.  Flora,  111. : 
Member  of  landing  craft  crew.  New  Guinea 
area. 

★ Jones,  Emery  E.  Jr.,  Lt.  (MC),  usnr, 
Mount  Hope,  W.  Va. : Assistant  surgeon 
of  regimental  combat  team  attached  to 
4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  to  16  Mar 
1945. 

★ Kettle,  Joseph  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Chicago 
(posthumously)  : Battery  officer,  uss  Ab- 
ner Read,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 

★ Laughlin,  William  M.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Annapolis.  Md. : Intelli- 
gence officer  on  staff  of  Commander  Fleet 
Aircraft,  SoPacFor,  8 Apr  1943  to  5 Jan 
1944. 

★ Laughlin,  William  M.,  Jr..  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt. ),  usnr,  New  York  : Flag  lieuten- 
ant, aide  and  intelligence  officer  on  staff  of 
Commander  Fleet  Aircraft,  SoPacFor,  8 
Apr  1943  to  5 Jan  1944. 

★ Le  Compte,  Oliver  P.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.  : Torpedo  data  computer 
operator,  uss  Bluefisli,  Pacific,  25  June  to 
29  July  1945. 

★ Lehmann,  Harold  R.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New- 
port, R.  I. : Accounting  officer,  Philip-  j 

pines,  in  Dec  1941  to  3 Apr  1945. 

★ Lichti,  Paul  A.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Long  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
Armed  guard  CO,  ss  Logan  Victory,  sunk 
off  Kerama  Retto,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Loughlin,  Charles  E.,  Comdr,  usn,  Gro- 
ton, Conn.  : CO,  uss  Queenfish,  Formosa 
Straits  and  near  China  coast,  24  Feb  1945 
to  14  Apr  1945. 

★ Lynn,  John  S.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Indianapolis: 
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fncelligence  officer  and  later  OinC  in  Fleet 
Liaison  Section,  Hdqtrs,  US  NavGrp, 
China,  Oct  1944  to  23  Aug  1945 
^ Manning,  John  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ; Special  advisor  to  ComNav- 
Eu.,  assault  on  France,  June  1944. 

★ Maple,  Jolm  D.,  Lt.  (HC),  usnr,  Whit- 
tier, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Member  of 

first  advance  party  of  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Unit  No.  2,  Pacific,  23  Apr  1944  to 
11  Apr  1945. 

★ Marderosia,  Charles,  AEM3c,  usnr, 

Downey,  Calif.:  Aboard  a large  aircraft 

carrier  near  Shokaku  Is.  19  Mar  1945. 

if  Martin,  Alvo  O.,  Comdr.  (ChC),  usnr, 
Manistique,  Mich. : Division  chaplain,  Iwo 
Jima  campaign,  8 Jan  to  16  Mar  1945,  and 
for  rehabilitation  period  17  Mar  to  3 Sept 
1945. 

if  McCaffray,  William  P.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
usnr,  Seattle  : Assistant  to  Supply  officer 
ComServFor7thFlt,  Pacific,  July  1942  to 
May  1945. 

■jV  McGregor,  Louis  D.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Warrenton,  Ga. : ComSubDivl21,  Feb  to 

Sept  1945. 

if  McKinney,  Joseph  D.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. : CO, 
rss  Marshall,  Southern  Honshu  area,  19 
Mar  1945. 

if  Mein,  John  O.,  Sic,  usnr,  Woodside, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. : Hoistman  in  handling  room 
of  a 5 in.  mount,  Shokaku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Meyers,  Charles  R„  MM2c,  usnr,  Spring- 
field,  Ore.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 

Abner  Read,  DesRon48,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov 
1944. 

if  Minor,  Frank  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Columbia, 
Mo. : Assistant  maintenance  officer  and 

subsequently  force  maintenance  officer  on 
staff  of  ComPhib7thFlt,  Pacific,  July  1943 
to  March  1945. 

if  Moore,  Michael  U.,  Lt„  usn,  Tacoma, 
Wash. : Torpedo  data  computer  operator, 
USS  Raton  during  patrol. 
if  Moorehouse,  Albert  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Co- 
ronado, Calif.  : Plans  officer  on  staff  of 

ComAirSoPac,  20  Nov  1943  to  1 May  1944. 
if  Murray,  Robert  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Champaign,  111.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
director  officer  on  staff  of  Com3rdPhib, 
Pacific,  24  Dec  1943  to  8 Dec  1944. 
if  Nason,  Earle  A.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  (MIA)  : Automatic  weapons 

officer,  uss  Hoel,  sunk  off  Samar,  25  Oct 

1944. 

if  Nadman,  Harley  K.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
London,  Conn. : CO,  uss  Stickleback  dur- 
ing patrol. 

if  Newton,  Walter  H.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Minneapolis : Air  operations  and  tactical 

officer  on  staff  of  ComCarDiv4,  16  Jan  to 
26  June  1944. 

if  Nichols,  Robert  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  (MC), 

usnr,  Hanover,  N.  H.  (posthumously)  : 
Medical  officer,  uss  Charles  Carroll,  mem- 
ber of  naval  beach  party,  Okinawa,  1 Apr 

1945. 

if  Oakley,  Thomas  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  Co,  uss  Groio- 
ler  during  patrol. 

if  Overesch,  Harvey  E.,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Lafayette,  Ind. : CO, 

uss  San  Francisco,  21  Nov  1944  to  10  Mar 
1945. 

if  Peterson,  Carl  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. : Logistics  officer  on  staff  of 
ComDesPac,  Mar  1944  to  Sept  1945. 
if  Pratten,  Robert,  AMMlc,  usnr.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. : For  assisting  repair  party 

aboard  large  aircraft  carrier,  near  Shokaku 
Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

if  Qt'ady,  Frank  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Co- 
ronado, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Assistant 

operations  officer  and  staff  watch  officer, 
staff  of  ComlstCarTaskFor,  uss  Bxtnker 
HUl,  Pacific,  20  Dec  1944  to  11  May  1945. 
if  Quarles,  Frank  N„  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : Assistant  personnel  and 
personnel  training  officer.  Commander 
Training  Command,  SubPac. 
if  Raguet,  Conde  L„  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  data  computer 
operator,  uss  Sargo,  during  patrol. 
if  Rasp,  Fred  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Elkhart,  Ind. : 
Torpedo  data  computer  operator  of  a sub- 
marine during  patrol. 
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ic  Rossi,  Emil  N.,  BMlc,  usn,  Youngstown, 
Ohio  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss  Abner 
Read,  DesRon48,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 
if  Rudder,  Liles  B.,  S2c,  usnr,  Scottsboro, 
Ala.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss  Abner 
Read,  DesRon48,  Leyte  Gulf,  1 Nov  1944. 
■A- Sanford,  Wayne  H.  Jr.,  CEM,  usnr, 
Chickasha,  Old. : Radar  operator,  uss 

Croaker  during  patrol,  15  May  to  5 June 
1945. 

if  Sark,  Frank  J.,  GM3c,  usnr,  Olyphant, 
Pa. : Member  armed  guard  crew,  ss  Mary 
Cullom  Kinbro,  Pacific,  4 June  1945. 
if  Savage,  Samuel  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Searsdale,  N.  Y. : CO,  U.  S.  Naval  Unit, 
Hdqtrs,  14th  USAAF,  Kunming,  China,  Oct 
1944  to  May  1945. 

★ Smith,  Tommie  E.,  RM2e,  usnr,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. : Member  of  landing 

craft  crew.  New  Guinea  area. 
if  Smith,  Stanley  W.,  Lt.  (DC),  usn. 
Sandwich,  111. : For  service  in  16th  ND, 

Cavite,  Philippines,  10  Dec  1941. 
if  Stanius,  Donald  E.,  GMlc,  usnr,  Duluth, 
Minn.:  Gun  mount  captain,  18  Mar  1945 
near  Shokaku  Is. 

if  Titze,  Herbert  C.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Portland, 
Ore.  (posthumously)  : With  2d  Battalion, 
23rd  Marines,  4th  MarDiv,  Saipan,  3 July 
1944. 

if  Toenniesson,  Chester  A.,  CRM,  usn, 
North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. : In  charge  of  com- 
munications, uss  Tautog  during  patrol. 
if  Tuzo,  Paul  B.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Fanwood, 
N.  J. : For  service,  7 Dec  1941  when  squa- 


dron unucr  his  command  underwent  heavy 
bombing  and  strafing  attacks  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

★ Walsii,  Helen  M„  Lt.  Comdr.,  (WR), 
usnr,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. : Executive  of- 
ficer, Wave  Barracks,  Pearl  Harbor. 

if  Wanger,  James  L.,  Lt.  (DC),  usn,  Phila- 
delphia : For  service,  16th  ND,  Cavite, 

Philippines,  10  Dec  1941. 
ic  Webster,  James  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Fountain  City,  Tenn.  : Assistant  approach 
officer,  uss  Barb,  patrol  north  of  Hokkaido 
and  east  of  Karafuto,  8 June  to  2 Aug  1945. 

★ White,  Byron  R.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Well- 
ington, Colo. : Intelligence  officer  of  de- 
stroyer squadron  commander,  Solomons, 
Dec  1943  to  29  Feb  1944. 

★ Wellingham,  Joseph  H.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Annap.lis,  Md.  : ComSubDiv262,  Oct  1944 
to  June  1945  and  ComSubRon28,  July  to 
Sept  1945. 

if  Wilson,  George  B.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va.  : Chief  of  staff,  Coml2thFlt, 
Normandy  assault. 

•k  Woodall,  Reuben  F.,  Lt.,  usn,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  ; Engineering  and  diving  of- 
ficer, uss  Tarpon  during  patrol. 

★ Yeomans,  Elmer  E.,  Capt.,  usn.  New 

London,  Conn.  : Operations  officer,  Task 

Force  42,  Mar  to  Nov  1942  and  additional 
duties  as  ComSubDiv53,  June  1942  to  Feb 
1943. 

★ Young,  Lloyd  V.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Executive  officer  and  navi- 
gator, uss  Gar  during  patrol. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

A 45-FOOT  PICKET  BOAT  knifes  through  the  water  on  a patrol  run. 

PB-  POLICE  OF  THE  HARBOR 


Sleek,  speedy  “Peter  Baker”  boats, 
guardians  of  wartime  fleet  anchor- 
ages, are  continuing  to  play  a vital 
role  in  peacetime. 

“Peter  Baker,”  or  PB,  stands  for 
picket  boat.  More  than  600  of  them 
were  used  during  the  war  for  harbor 
patrol  at  naval  establishments  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  typical  harbor  patrol  unit 
at  Guam,  for  example,  PBs  act  as 
pilot  boat  and  traffic  control  craft. 
During  wartime  they  provided  anti- 
submarine patrol  outside  the  harbor 
entrance  and  even  went  several  miles 
to  sea  to  bring  back  rescued  airmen 
picked  up  by  warships. 

Forty-five  feet  long,  with  twin 
screws  and  two  225-horsepower  en- 
gines capable  of  a speed  of  18  knots, 


these  picket  boats  are  equipped  with 
four  depth  charges  and  two  .50- 
caliber  machine  guns.  Another  type 
picket  boat,  37  feet  long  was  also  in 
use  by  the  Navy  at  other  bases. 

On  outer  patrol  during  wartime, 
the  PBs  maintained  harbor  entrance 
patrol  outside  the  anti  - submarine 
nets.  With  the  war  over  the  PBs 
on  outer  patrol  now  handle  such 
functions  as  distributing  charts  to 
smaller  vessels  entering  the  harbor 
for  the  first  time,  keeping  the  har- 
bor entrance  free  of  debris  and 
checking  on  all  small  craft  entering 
or  leaving  the  harbor. 

The  inner  patrol  is  largely  a police 
function — seeing  that  harbor  regu- 
lations and  Rules  of  the  Road  are 
observed,  that  boats  are  not  handled 
recklessly. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


90-Day  Limit  on  Joining  Reserve 
Following  Discharge  Is  Removed 


Removal  of  the  90-day  limitation 
after  discharge  for  joining'  the  V-6 
postwar  Naval  Reserve  for  inactive 
duty  without  loss  of  rate  was  an- 
nounced in  a BuPers  dispatch  of  12 
Feb  1946  to  the  Navy  recruiting  ser- 
vice. 

The  action  was  taken  to  collect 
inequities  caused  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
cedures and  instructions  for  the  new 
Ready  and  Standby  Reserve  organiza- 
tions have  not  been  available  to  re- 
cruiting offices  until  many  ex-Navy 
men  had  been  out  of  service  more  than 
the  previous  limit  of  90  days. 


Recruit  Circ.  Ltr.  15-45,  revised  1 
Jan  1946,  and  corrected  by  dispatch 
referred  to  above,  now  states: 

“Men  of  usn,  usn-i  or  usnr  may  be 
enlisted  or  reenlisted  in  Class  V-6 
usnr  for  inactive  duty  regardless  of 
time  elapsing  since  date  of  discharge. 
They  shall  be  enlisted  or  reenlisted  in 
the  rate  held  at  time  of  discharge.” 
The  reserve  program  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  men  with  naval  war  ser- 
vice to  retain  their  rates  and  count 
inactive  peacetime  service  toward 
longevity  benefits  in  pay  if  they  should 
return  to  active  duty  at  any  future 


time.  Training  cruises  or  duty  once  a 
year,  pay  for  weekly  drills  if  in  the 
Ready  Reserve,  and  continued  asso- 
ciation with  and  membership  in  the 
nation’s  military  establishment  are 
privileges  offered  to  men  who  join  the 
reserve  program. 

Details  of  the  program  are  ex- 
plained fully  as  part  of  separation 
center  processing,  where  enlistment  in 
V-6  may  be  completed,  or  the  neces- 
sary papers  may  be  filled  out  and 
physical  examination  taken  at  any 
Navy  recruiting  station. 

Almost  l/OOO  a Day 
Joining  Regular  Navy; 
Total  Near  400/000 

Men  were  enlisting  in  the  regular 
Navy  at  the  rate  of  almost  a thousand 
per  day  last  month,  BuPers  said. 

Alnav  87-46  (NDB,  28  February), 
the  10th  weekly  report  on  USN  enlisted 
strength,  revealed  that  during  the 
week  7-13  February  6,265  joined  the 
regular  Navy  on  first  enlistment,  1,132 
men  transferred  to  USN  from  usnr 
and  usn-i  groups,  and  464  USN  men 
reenlisted  or  extended. 

From  V-J  day  through  13  Febru- 
ary, 146,560  men  enlisted  in,  trans- 
ferred to,  or  reenlisted  or  extended  in 
the  regular  Navy.  As  of  6 February, 
there  were  390,431  USN  men. 

Application  for  USN 
No  Bar  to  Separation 

Officers  who  have  applied  for  trans- 
fer to  the  regular  Navy  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  are  not  barred  from  separa- 
tion if  otherwise  eligible.  NavAct  18 
(NDB,  15  February)  states  such  of- 
ficers may  be  separated  if  they  de- 
sire, without  withdrawing  their  appli- 
cations. COs  are  authorized  to  request 
release  orders  for  such  officers  from 
order  writing  commands.  Applica- 
tions for  transfer  will  continue  to  be 
considered  unless  withdrawn  at  the 
applicant’s  request. 

Officers  thus  ordered  to  inactive 
duty  will  lose  precedence  commensur- 
ate with  the  period  between  the  end 
of  their  terminal  leave  and  their  ap- 
pointment to  the  regular  Navy  unless 
their  request  for  return  to  active  duty 
is  received  by  their  local  naval  dis- 
trict or  river  command  prior  to  ex- 
piration of  terminal  leave. 

Personnel  Enlisting 
After  28  Sept  1945  Not 
Under  3-Children  Rule 

Personnel  who  enlisted  or  reenlisted 
in  the  regular  Navy  since  28  Sept 
1945  are  not  eligible  for  release  under 
Alnav  298-45  (NDB,  30  Sept  1945), 
it  is  stated  in  Alnav  58-46  (NDB,  15 
February) 

Alnav  298  allows  men  (except  Fleet 
Reservists  and  retired  personnel)  with 


CRITICAL  SCORES  DROP  1-4  POINTS 


Critical  release  scores  for  nearly 
all  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
were  ordered  reduced  one  to  four 
points  effective  15  April  and  2 May, 
according  to  Alnav  76-46  (NDB,  15 
February),  thus  making  eligible  for 
discharge  under  the  Navy’s  point 
demobilization  system  most  enlisted 
men  with  28  points,  most  enlisted 
women  with  19,  most  male  officers 
with  35  and  all  female  officers  with 
25. 

Heavy  cuts  were  made  in  scores 
for  “restricted”  list  personnel  whose 
specialized  work  has  slowed  their 
release  from  the  Navy.  Female 
hospital  corpsmen  with  specialized 
therapy  training  (and  assigned  to 
continental  U.  S.  hospitals  or  naval 
special  hospitals)  on  2 May  will  be 
eligible  for  discharge  at  the  score 
for  unrestricted  female  enlisted  per- 
sonnel (19  points). 

The  score  for  male  yeomen  was 
cut  from  36  on  2 April  to  34  on  15 
April  to  32  on  2 May— -a  four-point 
slash  within  a month.  The  score  for 


female  yeomen  was  reduced  from  23 
on  2 April  to  21  on  2 May. 

Indication  of  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  Navy’s  demobilization 
system  was  announcement  the  Sep- 
Cen  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  de- 
commissioned early  in  February,  and 
the  SepCens  for  enlisted  personnel 
at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  and  Toledo,  Ohio, 
will  be  closed  about  1 April.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  centers  re- 
quired to  carry  the  full  load.  Six- 
teen SepCens  for  enlisted  personnel 
will  remain  in  operation. 

The  Navy  schedule  calls  for  de- 
mobilization of  about  3,000,000  men 
and  women  by  1 September. 

During  the  week  ending  9 Febru- 
ary the  Navy  demobilized  74,303  of 
its  personnel  to  bring  its  grand  de- 
mobilization total  to  1,627,339. 

From  V-J  day  to  8 February  the 
Marine  Corps  demobilized  236,597 
personnel.  Estimated  MarCorps 
strength  as  of  8 February  was  240,- 
376.  Rate  of  MarCorps  demobiliza- 
tion is  approximately  10,000  a week. 


NEW  CRITICAL  SCORES 

Male  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  (except  those  classified 

MC  and  naval  aviators  in  flight  status) 

Male  officers  classified  MC — doctors 4. 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (ensigns) 20 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (other  than  ensigns) 24 

Female  officers  26 

Nurse  Corps  ’ 26 

Male  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed  below) ..........  . 30 

Male  watertenders  (except  WT  [CB]);  machinist’s  mates  (ex- 
cept MM  [CB]  and  MMG)  ; chief  commissary  stewards, 

ship’s  cooks,  bakers,  electrician’s  mates  (except  EM  [CB] ) ; 

specialists  (C)  classification 

Male  yeomen  and  storekeepers  (except  SIC  [CB]  stevedore)  ; 
specialists  (f)  punch  card  accounting  machine  operators; 
specialists  (X)  transportation  ; hospital  corpsmen  with 
specialty  physical  therapy  (PUT)  or  occupational  therapy 
(OT)  and  assigned  to  continental  U.  S.  naval  hospitals  or 

U.  S.  naval  special  hospitals 

Male  storekeepers  (CB)  stevedore;  watertenders  (CB)  ; machin- 
ist’s mates  (CB)  ; machinist’s  mates  gas;  elcctrioian’s  mates 

(CB)  

Female  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed  below) 20 

Female  yeomen,  storekeepers  and  specialist  (I)  punch  card 

accounting  machine  operators 

Female  hospital  corpsmen  in  same  categories  as  male  corpsmen 
listed  above  


April 

15  April 

2 May 

37 

36 

35 

47 

45 

44 

20 

20 

20 

24 

23 

22 

26 

26 

25 

26 

26 

25 

30 

29 

28 

34 

33 

32 

36 

34 

32 

30 

29 

28 

20 

20 

19 

23 

22 

21 

21 

21 

19 

ALL  HANDS 
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BENEFITS  FOR  REENLISTMENTS 


The  following  table  shows  at  a 
glance  various  benefits  for  reenlist- 
ment in  the  Navy  within  24  hours, 
30  days  or  90  days.  The  table,  cor- 
rected through  10  February,  was 


compiled  at  NavCen,  Farragut,  Ida- 
ho, by  S.  Cinkosky,  civilian  employe, 
and  Edward  T.  Currie,  Ylc,  usnr. 
Other  commands  may  find  it  useful 
and  convenient  if  kept  up-to-date. 


Type  of 
Benefit 

Within  24  hours  after 
release  or  discharge 

Over  24  hours,  up  to  and 
including  30  days  after 
release  or  discharge 

Over  30  days  up  to  and 
including  90  days  after 
release  or  discharge 

Rate 

Rate  held  at  discharge 

Same 

Same 

Reenlistment  Grat- 
uity 

$50  for  each  year  of  service 
regardless  of  rate 

Same 

Same 

Leave 

30  days’  reenlistment  leave 
plus  rehabilitation  if  any, 
plus  travel  time 

30  days’  reenlistment  leave 
plus  travel  time 

None 

Travel  Allowance 

5(f  per  mile  both  ways 

5^  per  mile  both  ways 

Govt,  transp.  to  duty 

Mustering  Out  Pay 
ment 

Under  60  days:  .$100 
Over  60  (in  US):  $200 
Over  60  (out  US) : $300 
Option  of  lump  sum  or  install- 
ments 

2 or  3 payments 

2 or  3 payments 

MAQ  or  FA 

FA  for  full  term  if  enlist  prior 
30  June  1046.  1st,  2nd  & 
3rd  pay  grades  elect  FA  or 
MAQ 

Same 

Same 

Terms  of  Enlist- 
ments 

2,  3,  4,  6 yrs.  17  year  olds 
2,  3 or  minority 

Same 

Same 

GI  Benefits 

Reenlist  prior  6 Oct  1946 
rights  hold  till  end  of  en- 
listment. May  get  imme- 
diately upon  application  to 
VA 

Same 

Same 

Free  Postage 

Extended  thru  1947 

Same 

Same 

20%  Sea  Pay 

While  on  sea  or  foreign  duty 

Same 

Same 

three  or  more  legally  dependent  chil- 
dren under  18  years  to  be  released 
from  service  if  they  wish,  ruling  they 
have  a prima  facie  case  of  hardship. 
All  other  cases  of  hardship  must  be 
referred  to  BuPers  for  approval. 

Alnav  58  does  not  apply  to  retired 
enlisted  personnel,  who  were  released 
by  Pgh.  7 of  Alnav  252-45  (NDB,  15 
Sept  1945)  ; nor  does  it  apply  to  Fleet 
Reservists,  whose  requests  for  special 
discharge  must  be  forwarded  to  Bu- 
Pers. 

Men  who  have  entered  a term  of 
usn  enlistment  since  28  Sept  1945  and 
who  wish  to  be  discharged  under 
Alnav  298,  must  refer  their  cases  to 
BuPers  for  individual  review. 

Men  hospitalized  for  medical  or  den- 
tal treatment  or  in  a disciplinary  sta- 
tus including  probationary  periods  are 
not  eligible  for  discharge  under  any  of 
the  above  Alnavs  until  their  cases 
are  disposed  of. 

Demobilization  Changes 
Delay  Mail  to  Pacific 

Due  to  rapid  demobilization  of  per- 
sonnel, changes  in  fleet  organizations, 
ship  movements  and  reduction  in 
qualified  air  personnel  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  regular  and  air  mail  let- 
ters has  occurred  recently  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

To  combat  this  delay,  postal  affairs 
officers  have  requested  CNO  to  screen 
cargo  priorities  to  make  available 
space  to  transport  additional  mail  to 
personnel  stationed  in  the  Pacific 
areas.  Fleet  Post  Offices  in  the  area 
also  are  rigidly  maintaining  mail  lo- 
cater  bulletins  showing  up-to-the- 
minute  ship  locations  in  the  Pacific. 

MARCH  /946 


Once  Out  of  Service 
Personnel,  Families  Lose 
Navy  Medical  Rights 

Personnel  who  are  no  longer  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  service  by  reason  of 
resignation,  discharge  or  release  to 
inactive  duty  are  not  eligible  for  naval 
medical  or  hospital  care  for  themselves 
or  dependents,  according  to  BuPers. 

However,  through  the  Emergency 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Program, 
BuMed  has  made  special  jirovision  for 
maternity  and  infant  care  for  wives 
and  infants  of  discharged  personnel  of 
the  four  lower  pay  grades  of  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
whose  dependents  were  receiving  naval 
medical  or  hospital  care  prior  to  dis- 
charge. 

Benefits  and  insurance  officers  at  Sep- 
Cens  can  provide  detailed  information. 


Educational  Benefits 
Of  Gl  Bill  Available 
To  Fleet  Reservists 

Fleet  Reservists  are  eligible  for  the 
full  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights,  BuPers  has  affirmed  in  an- 
swer to  repeated  queries. 

Although  Fleet  Reservists  draw  re- 
tainer pay,  subsistence  awarded  to 
those  attending  school  under  the  GI 
Bill  is  not  scaled  down,  but,  as  for 
other  veterans,  amounts  to  $65 
monthly  for  persons  with  no  depend- 
ents and  $90  monthly  for  persons 
with  one  or  more  dependents. 

Other  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  apply 
equally  to  Fleet  Reservists  and  veter- 
ans, including  guaranty  of  loans,  un- 
employment allowances  and  job-finding 
assistance. 

To  qualify  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  persons  must  have  served  90  days 
or  more  on  active  duty  in  the  armed 
forces,  part  of  such  service  to  have 
occurred  since  16  Sept  1940. 

No  Mustering  Out  Pay 
For  Reservists  Recalled 
From  Terminal  Leave 

Naval  Reserve  officers  recalled  to 
active  duty  prior  to  expiration  of  ter- 
minal leave  are  not  entitled  to  muster- 
ing out  pay  or  lump  sum  payment 
for  aviation  duty,  according  to  Alnav 
57-46  (NDB,  15  February). 

Reserve  officers  will  receive  pay  and 
allowances  under  new  orders  from 
date  of  receipt  and  compliance  with 
such  orders  in  lieu  of  pay  and  allow- 
ances due  for  any  unexpired  portion 
of  terminal  leave,  providing:  (1)  new 
orders  issued  on  or  prior  to  date  of 
expiration  of  terminal  leave  cancel  the 
unexecuted  portion  of  release  orders, 
and  (2)  these  new  orders  direct  of- 
ficers to  proceed  and  report  for  duty. 

If  new  orders  are  received  after  ter- 
minal leave  expires,  officers  will  not  be 
credited  pay  and  allowances  for  the 
interval  between  terminal  leave  ex- 
piration date  and  date  of  receipt  and 
compliance  with  new  orders. 


GOOD  WORK  GETS  YEOMEN  MAIL 


It  isn’t  often  harassed  yeomen  get 
fan  mail. 

But  the  hard-working  scriveners 
aboard  uss  Solomons  (CVE  67) 
found  their  efforts  rewarded  in  just 
that  manner  by  a thoroughly  satis- 
fied customer,  an  ex-radioman  whose 
discharge  was  speeded  by  the  yeo- 
men’s good  work.  His  letter,  which 
follows,  points  up  the  necessity  for 
thorough  and  accurate  processing  of 
records  of  men  ordered  to  SepCens. 

SepCen,  Charleston 

Dear  Fellows, 

Just  a note  of  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did work  you  did  in  processing  our  records 
and  getting  them  in  such  good  shape. 


We  went  through  the  RecSta  routine  in 
one  day  while  some  men  from  other  ships 
and  stations  have  been  delayed  due  to 
incomplete  records. 

All  men  from  the  ship,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  five  of  us  being  discharged  at 
Charleston,  left  the  RecSta  today  for 
SepCens  throughout  the  country.  We  will 
be  in  civvie  status  Sunday  afternoon  hav- 
ing come  in  the  SepCen  at  noon  today 
(50  hours). 

1 might  add  that  the  chief  yeoman  at 
the  SepCen  in  charge  of  records  said  all 
records  from  the  Solomons  were  in  better 
shape  than  any  of  the  others,  so  keep  up 
the  good  work.  Every  guy  really  appre- 
ciated it.- — D.  H.,  RMlc 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  ' = 

NAVY  NOW  PAYS  SHORE  LOSS'  CLAIMS 


Empowered  to  Settle 
For  Personal  Damages 

Under  new  regulations,  the  Navy  is 
prepared  to  pay  in  cash  all  naval  per- 
sonnel— officer,  enlisted  and  civilian — 
for  “shore  losses”  suffered  in  the  serv- 
ice. This  means  if  you  had  personal 
property  which  was  damaged,  lost,  de- 
stroyed," captured  or  abandoned  inci- 
dent to  service,  you  can  file  a claim  for 
reimbursement  with  reasonable  ex- 
pectation it  will  be  paid.  (Note  that 
expression  incident  to  service.  Exam- 
ples below  make  its  meaning  clear.) 

Although  authority  to  pay  claims 
for  losses  incurred  in  marine  disasters 
or  accidents  aboard  ship  has  been  in 
effect  since  6 Oct  1917,  this  is  the  first 
time  the  Navy  has  been  empowered 
to  make  reimbursement  for  shore 
losses,  except  in  very  restricted  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  regulations  apply  to  all  hands, 
commissioned,  appointed,  enrolled  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  of  the  Coast  Guard 
when  operating  as  a part  of  the  Navy, 
to  people  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  and  Public  Health  Service 
when  serving  with  the  Navy,  and  to 
civilian  employes  of  the  Navy.  Some 
items : 

• Losses  must  have  been  incurred 
on  or  after  7 Dec  1939. 

« The  property  must  be  determined 
to  have  been  “reasonable,  useful, 
necessary,  or  proper  under  the  atten- 
dant circumstances.” 

o Losses  must  not  be  due  to  any 
negligence  or  wrongful  act  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant. 

A claim  must  be  presented  in  writ- 
ing within  a year  after  the  incident 
causing  the  loss.  However,  if  the  in- 
cident occurs  in  time  of  war,  any 
claim  may  be  presented  within  one 
year  after  peace  is  established.  This 
means  a year  after  the  date  the  war 


Hoist  (NTC.  San  Dieoo) 

"I  told  you  I'd  get  a Captain's  Mast!" 


is  declared  at  an  end  by  Congress  or 
the  President. 

You  might  collect  for  lost  property 
if,  at  the  time  of  the  incident: 

® You  were  saving,  or  attempting 
to  save,  Government  property  or 
human  life. 

• You  were  engaged  in  authorized 
military  duties  in  connection  with  the 
incident. 

• You  were  performing  military  du- 
ties in  connection  with  civil  disturb- 
ance, public  disaster,  or  disorders. 

Or  if: 

• The  loss  was  incurred  incident  to 
your  service  in  connection  with  air- 
craft. 

• The  property  was  furnished, 
under  proper  authority  or  through 
military  necessity,  to  someone  else. 

• The  loss  was  incurred  through 
fire,  flood,  hurricane,  or  other  serious 
occurrence  while  property  was  located 
in  authorized  places,  such  as  Govern- 
ment quarters,  warehouses,  offices, 
hospitals,  baggage  dumps. 

• The  property  was  lost  or  damaged 
when  shipped  under  orders,  in  connec- 
tion with  travel  under  orders,  or  with 
travel  in  performance  of  military 
duty. 

• The  property  was  abandoned  or 
destroyed  by  order  of  superior  author- 
ity or  by  reason  of  military  emer- 
gency. 

• The  property  was  damaged,  de- 
stroyed, or  captured  by  the  enemy  or 
was  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

• The  property  was  lost,  damaged, 
destroyed,  captured,  or  abandoned  in 
the  field  incident  to  combat  or  to 
movement  which  is  part  of  a combat 
mission. 

• The  property  was  lost  through 
confiscation,  guerrilla  activity,  or  or- 
ganized brigandage  in  a foreign 
country. 

Necessarily,  some  claims  are  not 
payable.  For  example,  you  cannot  col- 
lect for: 

• Money  or  currency,  unless  it  was 
deposited  for  safekeeping  with  a sup- 
ply officer  or  other  authorized  holder. 

• Worn-out  or  unserviceable  prop- 
erty. 

• Souvenirs,  ornamental  jewelry, 
and  articles  acquired  to  be  disposed  of 
as  gifts. 

o Property  lost  in  quarters  within 
the  continental  U.  S.  (excluding 
Alaska)  not  assigned  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

• Losses  for  which  an  insurer  or  au- 
thorized carrier  may  be  held  respon- 
sible. 

Some  points  with  regard  to  previous 
claims  should  be  noted.  If  you  filed 
a claim  under  previously  applicable 
regulations,  and  if  that  claim  was  dis- 
approved, you  may  file  a new  claim 
for  consideration  under  the  new  regu- 
lations. But — if  you  have  filed  a claim 
which  has  not  been  acted  upon,  you 
should  not  submit  another  claim.  Wait 
until  something  is  done  about  the  old 
one. 

In  the  event  of  death  of  the  claim- 
ant after  the  accident  or  incident 
causing  the  loss,  the  claim  may  be 


presented  by  the  decedent’s  widow  or 
widower,  executor,  child  or  other  de- 
scendant, father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, or  any  descendant  of  such  brother 
or  sister. 

Claims  must  be  submitted  in  tripli- 
cate on  form  NavGen  50.  In  the  event 
this  form  is  not  available,  submit 
claims  cn  form  NavSandA  324  or 
NavSandA  378.  Until  NavGen  50  be- 
comes available,  Marine  Corps  person- 
nel may  submit  claims  on  form  NavMC 
795  and  forward  them  to  the  Comdt 
MarCorps  for  adjudication. 

Personnel  filing  claims  are  urged 
to  be  specific  when  filling  out  NavGen 
50.  Carefully  state  the  quantity  of 
the  goods  lost,  what  it  cost  you,  when 
you  bought  it,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  when  it  was  lost  or  destroyed. 
If  the  property  was  damaged,  estimate 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained.  If 
it  was  repaired,  enclose  an  itemized 
bill  for  the  repairs.  Where  possible, 
get  sworn  statements  corroborating 
your  statements  of  fact  in  the  claim 
form. 

If  property  was  lost  while  you  were 
saving  Government  property  or  human 
life,  or  were  engaged  in  military  duties 
in  connection  with  a disaster,  the  fol- 
lowing is  required:  a detailed  state- 
ment as  to  where  you  were  and  what 
you  did  immediately  before,  during, 
and  immediately  after  the  disaster. 
This  should  contain  facts  (not  mere 
conclusions)  from  which  it  can  be  de- 
termined whether  you  gave  your  atten- 
tion to  saving  Government  property 
or  human  life  instead  of  the  lost  prop- 
erty, or  whether  your  authorized 
duties  in  connection  with  the  disaster 
prevented  you  from  saving  the  lost 
property.  Likewise,  a statement 
should  be  submitted  to  show  whether 
you  could  have  saved  your  property 
if  you  had  not  elected  to  save  Govern- 
ment property  or  a human  life  or  if 
you  had  not  been  occupied  in  military 
duties  in  connection  with  the  disaster. 

Similar  statements  should  be  sub- 
mitted if  claim  for  lost  property  is 
asserted  under  clauses  covering  civil 
disturbance,  public  disorder,  marine 
or  aircraft  disaster,  property  fur- 
nished to  others,  property  located  at 
quarters  or  other  authorized  places, 
transportation  losses,  enemy  action, 
guerrilla  activity,  etc. 

When  your  claim  is  fully  prepared, 
you  should  submit  it  to  your  com- 
manding officer.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
claim  he  will  refer  it  to  an  investi- 
gating officer.  The  latter  will  consider 
all  information  and  evidence  and  pre- 
pare a written  report,  including  a 
recommendation  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  claim.  The  commanding  officer, 
or  his  legal  officer,  will  review  this 
report  and  by  endorsement  approve 
it.  The  report  then  is  forwarded,  with 
the  claim  and  supporting  papers,  to 
proper  adjudicating  authority. 

Included  with  the  report  will  be  a 
statement  that  no  replacement  in  kind 
was  made,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
list  of  the  items  so  renlaced  and  the 
price  of  each.  Officers  of  the  rank 
of  commander  or  above,  who  are 
commanding  officers  or  are  in  higher 
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echelons  of  command,  and  senior  of- 
ficers present  are  designated  to  con- 
sider and  adjust  claims  for  reim- 
bursement in  kind.  Such  claims  may 
be  filed  only  by  personnel  presently 
in  the  service. 

If  for  whatever  reason  (separation, 
for  instance)  you  cannot  submit  your 
claim  directly  to  your  CO,  you  may 
present  it  to  the  CO  of  any  naval  or 
Marine  Corps  activity,  preferably  the 
one  nearest  to  the  point  where  ade- 
quate investigation  of  the  facts  can 
most  conveniently  be  made.  If  you  find 
even  this  impracticable,  you  may  sub- 
mit claims  to  BuPers,  Comdt  Mar- 
Corps  or  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy.  Acceptance  of  the 
claim  for  filing,  the  regulations  say, 
will  not  be  refused,  even  though  the 
claim  appears  not  to  be  within  the 
provisions  of  those  regulations. 

“Proper  adjudicating  authority,” 
mentioned  above  includes : command- 
ants of  all  naval  districts,  CincLant, 
CincPac,  ComNavEu,  ComNavMed, 
ComBthFlt,  Com7thFlt,  ComMarianas, 
ComPhilSeaFron,  and  ComNOB  Oki- 
nawa. These  are  “authorized  and  em- 
powered to  consider,  adjust,  and  de- 
termine claims  of  naval  personnel  for 
reimbursement  in  cash”  for  personal 
property  lost,  damaged,  destroyed,  or 
abandoned  incident  to  service,  except 
claims  for  household  effects  and  motor 
vehicles.  (Claims  for  motor  vehicles 
ordinarily  will  not  be  paid  except  in 
cases  where  the  loss  was  incurred 
prior  to  1 July  1942.  However,  meri- 
torious claims  for  losses  so  occurring 
may  be  recommended  to  SecNav  for 
consideration.) 

In  the  matter  of  household  goods, 
the  procedure  becomes  a little  com- 
plicated. In  brief,  the  regulations 
state  you  must  make  claim  on  the 
carrier  first,  then  on  the  Navy.  Say, 
for  example,  you  had  your  household 
effects  packed  and  shipped  by  a com- 
mercial carrier,  at  the  Navy’s  expense. 
You  found,  when  the  goods  arrived, 
that  a coffee  table  was  broken.  You 
first  would  make  prompt  demand  in 
writing  on  the  carrier.  If  the  carrier 
denies  liability,  or  does  not  pay  what 
you  consider  to  be  reasonable  dam- 
ages, you  may  file  a claim  with  the 
Navy.  When  you  file  with  the  Navy, 
be  sure  to  include  copies  of  all  de- 
mands on  and  related  correspondence 
with  the  carrier,  as  well  as  the  origi- 
nals of  any  replies.  If  the  carrier 
fails  to  reply  to  your  demand  within 
a reasonable  time,  it  will  be  presumed 
that  the  carrier  denies  liability. 
Proper  form  for  making  demand  on  a 
carrier  is  contained  in  the  regulations 
(NDB,  31  Jan  1946).  Claims  for 
household  goods,  while  filed  with  your 
CO  in  the  same  fashion  as  outlined 
above,  go  directly  to  BuPers  for  ad- 
judication. 

Separation  from  the  service  or  the 
naval  establishment  does  not  bar  ex- 
service  personnel  or  civilian  employes 
from  filing  claims,  nor  does  it  relieve 
designated  authorities  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  considering  and  paying 
claims  made  before  separation. 

Meritorious  claims  within  the  scope 
of  the  regulations  but  not  specifically 
enumerated  therein  may  be  forwarded 
via  official  channels  to  SecNav  (JAG) 
for  consideration.  Any  claimant  may 
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appeal  to  SecNav  for  a review  of  the 
adjustment  or  determination  of  his 
claim.  Such  appeal  must  be  made  in 
writing  and  must  be  submitted 
through  channels  to  SecNav  (JAG). 

Claims  which  have  been  settled 
under  the  terms  of  a previously  ex- 
isting law  are  regarded  as  finally 
determined  and  no  other  right  of  re- 
covery under  new  regulations  is  recog- 
nized. ' 

Cancel  Choice  of  Billet 
After  Hospitalization, 

1 8 Months  Overseas  Duty 

Authorization  has  been  cancelled 
for  transfer  of  enlisted  men  to  naval 
districts,  river  commands  or  naval  air 
training  commands  of  their  choice  for 
duty  upon  being  discharged  from  con- 
tinental naval  hospitals  if  they  had 
served  a minimum  of  18  out  of  the 
last  21  months  at  sea  or  an  overseas 
base  prior  to  hospitalization. 

The  subject  is  covered  in  a BuPers 
letter  dated  1 Feb  1946  to  command- 
ants of  continental  naval  districts  and 
river  commands  and  chiefs  of  naval 
air  training  commands. 

The  provision,  made  in  a BuPers 
letter  dated  27  June  1945  and  modified 
under  date  of  23  Nov  1945,  was  can- 
celled as  a result  of  reestablishment 
of  the  BuPers  Shore  Duty  Eligibility 
list  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  327-45  (NDB, 
31  October) . This  list,  from  which 
shore  billets  will  be  filled  in  the  fu- 
ture, is  made  up  from  requests  for 
duty  at  localities  of  their  choice  from 
USN  men  who  have  a minimum  of 
four  years  continuous  sea  duty  (or 
three  years  in  an  aviation  branch)  at 
sea  or  overseas  bases,  and  have  two 
years  of  obligated  service  remaining. 

Regulations  Explained 
For  Sugar  Ration  Books 

Because  sugar  is  the  only  item  re- 
maining on  the  ration  list,  War  Ration 
Book  Four  is  no  longer  being  issued 
to  military  personnel  by  the  OPA. 
Sugar  ration  books  are  available  in- 
stead. 

Personnel  who  qualify  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  may  secure  either 
permanent  or  temporary  sugar  ration 
cards : 

Permanent  — If  resident  in  the 
United  States  for  a period  of  60  days 
or  more  unless  subsisted  on  a general 
mess  or  eating  14  or  more  meals  a 
week  at  a general  mess  where  sugar  is 
obtained  under  military  contract. 

Temporary  — If  personnel  are  on 
leave  for  more  than  seven  days  and 
eat  at  the  home  of  their  host;  if  they 
are  not  on  leave  but  eat  more  than  21 
meals  a month  away  from  an  author- 
ized mess;  if  they  are  on  temporary 
duty  in  the  United  States  for  at  least 
seven  days  but  less  than  60  and  eat  at 
the  home  of  their  host  or  away  from 
a government  mess  during  that  period. 

Personnel  may  apply  for  the  tempo- 
rary sugar  ration  only  if  they  are  not 
eligible  for  permanent  ration  cards. 

Most  naval  activities  in  the  United 
States  have  a designated  ration  officer 
who  can  handle  requests  for  ration 
books  or  they  may  be  obtained  through 
OPA  district  offices. 


Home  Address  Change 
Does  Not  Affect  Navy 
Transportation  Allowance 

A change  in  your  home  address 
since  entering  active  service  does  not 
entitle  you  to  additional  travel  allow- 
ances upon  release  from  service. 

Navact  17-46  (NDB,  15  February) 
points  out  that  usnr  officers  upon  re- 
lease to  inactive  duty  are  entitled  to 
transportation  and/or  mileage  to 
home  of  record  (official  residence)  re- 
corded with  BuPers  when  they  were 
ordered  to  active  duty.  Though  a 
change  of  address  may  have  been  filed 
with  BuPers  during  period  of  service, 
the  law  allows  no  more  travel  allow- 
ances than  would  be  involved  in  travel 
to  the  original  address. 

Transportation  for  enlisted  person- 
nel being  discharged  is  handled  thus: 

• Regular  Navy  personnel  receive 
travel  allowance  to  the  place  where 
they  were  accepted  for  enlistment,  at 
the  rate  of  five  cents  a mile. 

• Volunteer  Reserve  personnel  who 
upon  enlistment  were  retained  on  ac- 
tive duty  receive  travel  allowance  of 
five  cents  a mile  to  the  place  where 
they  were  accepted  for  enlistment,  or: 

• Volunteer  Reserve  personnel,  if 
upon  enlistment  they  were  placed  on 
inactive  duty  and  later  called  to  active 
duty,  receive  travel  allowance  of  five 
cents  a mile  from  SepCen  to  the  place 
where  they  were  called  to  active  duty. 
Ordinarily,  this  is  the  man’s  home 
address  and  is  the  mailing  address 
recorded  in  Navy  district  headquar- 
ters effecting  his  call  to  active  duty. 

• Fleet  Reserve  personnel  are  proc- 
essed through  SepCens  and  receive 
travel  allowance  of  five  cents  a mile 
from  the  SepCen  to  (1)  the  place 
where  they  were  called  to  active  duty; 
or  (2)  place  of  acceptance  for  last 
enlistment,  whichever  is  applicable. 

• Personnel  inducted  are  sent  to 
SepCens  nearest  their  homes.  From 
this  point  they  receive  travel  allow- 
ance of  five  cents  a mile  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  draft  board  where  they 
reported  for  induction. 

Travel  allowance  is  payable  in  au- 
thorized cases  to  enlisted  personnel, 
whether  or  not  travel  actually  is  per- 
formed. Officers  are  entitled  to  pay- 
ment of  mileage  in  advance  of  travel 
as  provided  in  SecNav  ltr.  45-692 
(NDB,  30  June  1945). 


The  Daily  Separator  (PersSepCen,  Norman,  0 kla. ) 

“Don’t  be  so  grouchy,  dear,  you  didn't  pick 
DUt  your  own  clothes  in  the  Navy,  did  you?” 
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Marine  Corps  Has  Plans  for  Large 
Organized  and  Volunteer  Reserve 


Former  Marines,  both  officers  and 
men,  may  retain  association  with  the 
Marine  Corps  under  plans  for  an  Or- 
ganized and  Volunteer  Reserve  an- 
nounced by  MarCorps  Commandant 
Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift.  The  proposal 
outlines  an  Organized  Reserve  of 
about  2,000  officers  and  25,000  men, 
and  a Volunteer  Reserve  of  400,000 
officers  and  men. 

As  the  plan  stands  now,  personnel 
may  select  affiliation  with  either  re- 
serve organization  when  they  are  dis- 
charged. 

The  Organized  Reserve  will  provide 
specialized  training  to  keep  personnel 
in  touch  with  latest  Marine  develop- 
ments. Members  will  be  required  to 
perform  two  hours  of  drill  per  week, 
with  pay  at  one-thirtieth  of  the 
monthly  base  pay  for  each  drill  ses- 
sion, and  will  go  on  active  duty  for 
field  training  15  days  per  year  with 
full  pay  and  allowances.  Men  in  this 
reserve  may  further  elect  courses  in 
service  and  correspondence  schools. 
Reservists  will  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion on  the  same  basis  and  with  the 
same  requirements  as  members  of  the 
regular  MarCorps. 

The  Volunteer  Reserve  will  require 
no  drill  periods  or  active  duty  train- 
ing, and  is  designed  for  men  who 
because  of  location  or  civilian  occu- 
pation cannot  attend  weekly  drills. 
Members  may  volunteer  for  the  15 
days  per  year  of  active  duty  training, 
and  may  take  correspondence  courses. 
The  Volunteer  Reserve  carries  the 
same  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
rank  and  longevity. 

Membership  in  either  reserve  does 
not  obligate  men  to  active  service 
without  their  consent  except  in  event 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  Volun- 
teers may  be  accepted  for  temporary 
active  duty,  however. 

Marines  Seek  1,000  Men 
Per  Month  for  Air  Arm; 
Get  Technical  Training 

A campaign  by  the  Marine  Corps 
to  enlist  1,000  men  per  month  in  its 
air  arm  has  begun.  For  the  first  time, 
men  enlisting  or  reenlisting  in  the 
Corps  may  ask  for  and  get  duty  with 
aviation  units. 

This  temporary  policy  was  made 
necessary  by  shortage  of  technicians 
due  to  demobilization.  The  campaign 
is  directed  at  men  between  17  and  25 
who  have  not  seen  service,  and  for 
Marines  who  served  during  the  war, 
either  in  the  line  or  in  aviation,  and 
who  wish  to  reenlist. 

Maj.  Gen.  Field  Harris,  director  of 
Marine  Aviation,  pointed  out  that 
young  men  who  wish  to  become  pilots 
stand  a good  chance  of  pilot  train- 
ing. Candidates  for  flight  training  in 
the  Marine  Corps  frequently  are 
chosen  from  enlisted  men  in  aviation 
duty. 

Technical  training  in  aviation  duty 
includes  radio,  radar,  electronic 
theory  and  aircraft  engine  and  struc- 
tures. 


“Must  be  the  new  peacetime  Marine  Corps 
I've  heard  advertised.” 

Marine  Board  Appointed 
To  Review  Applications 
For  Regular  Commissions 

A board  of  Marine  Corps  regular 
and  reserve  officers  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  to  recommend  temporary  and 
reserve  Marine  officers  for  regular 
commissions  and  warrants  in  the 
corps. 

The  board  expects  to  review  ap- 
plications soon,  possibly  in  advance  of 
proposed  legislation  to  fix  Marine 
Corp  strength  at  100,000  men  and 
8,000  officers.  Recommendations  on  ap- 
plications will  be  withheld  until  such 
legislation  is  passed. 

Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift,  usmc  com- 
mandant, declared  “the  board  will  re- 
main in  session  until  the  requisite 
number  of  applications  has  been  proc- 
essed.” 

Procedure  for  applicants  afloat  who 
have  not  already  done  so  to  receive 
interviews  and,  if  necessary,  tests, 
was  announced  in  Alnav  62  (NDB, 
15  February) . Tests  are  necessary 
for  applicants  who  have  not  completed 
four  semesters  including  60  semester 
hours  of  credits  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university. 

Alnav  62  directs  COs  to  order  ap- 
plicants in  naval  units  afloat  to  ap- 
pear for  interview  at  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing commands  (which  are  in 
addition  to  locations  already  estab- 
lished at  which  Marine  Officers  sta- 
tioned in  the  U.  S.  may  be  inter- 
viewed! : 

Marine  Barracks  at  Naval  Ship- 
yards in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Bremer- 
ton, and  NOB  San  Diego;  MarPac, 
San  Francisco;  Fleet  Marine  Force 
headquarters,  Pearl  Harbor;  Island 
Commanders  at  Guam  and  Peleliu; 
Commander  of  Occupational  Forces, 
Truk;  and  1st  MarDiv  Tientsin,  2d 
MarDiv  Nagasaki,  and  6th  MarDiv 
Tsingtao. 

If  compliance  is  not  practicable 
within  30  days,  COs  must  report  by 
dispatch  to  MarCorps  names  of  ap- 
plicants, whether  test  required,  and 
estimated  date  interview  will  be 
practicable. 


V-12s  Given  Opportunity 
To  Remain  on  Duty  Until 
1 July,  Get  Commissions 

Moving  to  provide  as  definitely  as 
possible  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  officer  training  pro- 
gram until  its  future  is  determined 
by  pending  legislation,  BuPers  has  di- 
rected OinCs  of  NROTC  V-12  units 
to  canvass  all  students  now  in  the 
program  regarding  their  intention  to 
continue. 

As  directed  in  V-12  Bulletin  344-46 
and  further  interpreted  by  V-12  Bul- 
letin 347-46,  each  student  will  be  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  sign  a state- 
ment signifying  his  willingness  to  stay 
on  active  duty  until  approximately  1 
July  1946  (the  date  when  present  au- 
thorization for  V-12  expires),  and  to 
accept  a commission  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve if  it  is  offered. 

Those  who  sign  the  statement  and 
have  sufficient  points  for  release  from 
active  duty  as  officers  or  as  enlisted 
men  upon  completion  of  their  training 
will  be  commissioned,  providing  train- 
ing is  completed  by  1 July  and  they 
are  otherwise  qualified,  but  will  not 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  as  officers 
except  at  their  own  request,  and  pro- 
vided a need  exists  for  their  services. 

Those  who  are  commissioned  and 
who  express  a desire  to  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  will  be  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  upon  successful  completion 
of  training  regardless  of  demobiliza- 
tion status.  They  will  have  six  months 
duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  during 
which  time  they  may  make  their  final 
decision  as  to  their  desire  for  a career 
in  the  Navy. 

Students  who  do  not  sign  the  state- 
ment will  be  separated  from  the  train- 
ing program  and  transferred  to  gen- 
eral enlisted  duty  upon  completion  of 
the  current  term  to  serve  until  elig- 
ible for  separation  under  the  demo- 
bilization formula. 

It  is  pointed  out  those  who  con- 
tinue in  the  program,  regardless  of 
whether  they  will  complete  training 
by  1 July,  will  be  eligible  for  all  bene- 
fits which  new  legislation  may  offer 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  peacetime 
NROTC. 

Medical,  Theological, 
Dental  V-12  Seniors  Get 
Commission  After  Release 

Medical,  dental  and  theological  sen- 
iors in  Navy  V-12  units  who  do  not 
go  on  active  duty  as  commissioned  of- 
ficers upon  graduation  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  inactive  duty  as  apprentice 
seamen,  Class  V-12,  tjsnr.  Commis- 
sions in  the  Naval  Reserve  for  such 
men  will  be  forwarded  following  their 
release  from  active  duty  via  the  naval 
officer  procurement  office  nearest  their 
homes. 

Former  V-12  students  who  were  dis- 
charged prior  to  graduation  and  have 
completed  their  training  as  civilians 
also  are  eligible  for  and  invited  to 
apply  for  Naval  Reserve  commissions. 
Such  students  will  not  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  upon  commissioning  with- 
out their  consent. 

These  provisions  are  stated  in  Navy 
V-12  Bulletin  350-46  of  8 Feb  1946. 

ALL  HANDS 
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Reserve  Officers  Sought 
For  Ship,  Shore  Duty  as 
Hydrographic  Engineers 

The  Navy  desires  applications  from 
xjsnr  officers  for  appointment  as  hy- 
drographic engineers  for  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Field  Service,  according  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  367-45  (NDB,  31 
December) . 

Officers  selected  will  alternate 
periods  of  active  duty  as  usnr  officers 
aboard  survey  ships  with  periods 
ashore  on  inactive  duty  in  a profes- 
sional civil  service  status.  Shore  duty 
will  be  in  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  After  10  years,  of- 
ficers will  be  eligible  for  cartographic 
engineering  duties  (civil  service)  and 
civil  service  retirement  privileges. 

Navy  rank  and  civil  service  status 
will  be  comparable  and  determined  by 
experience,  education  and  age,  in 
grades  from  ensign  through  lieuten- 
ant commander.  Duties  will  include 
hydrographic  surveying  and  carto- 
graphic engineering  primarily  in  for- 
eign waters,  particularly  in  Latin 
America. 

To  qualify  applicants  must  have 
earned  BA  degrees  in  engineering, 
forestry,  architecture  or  geology  with 
courses  in  land  and  topographic  sur- 
veying, or  must  have  completed  two 
college  years  in  the  above  curricula 
and  have  qualifying  experience. 

Applicants  must  not  be  more  than 
35,  and  applications  must  be  submit- 
ted to  BuPers  before  1 April. 

Applicants  Sought 
For  3-Year  Law  Course 
Starting  1 October 

Applications  are  desired  from  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  officers  for  a three- 
year  postgraduate  course  in  law  to  be- 
gin about  1 October  in  Washington. 

The  course  is  the  regular  “general 
law  course”  and  will  lead  to  certain 
degrees.  Students  entering  the  course 
who  already  hold  a college  degree  will 
become  eligible  for  the  degree  of  Jurist 
Doctor  if  their  academic  average  is 
“B”  or  better,  or  the  LLB  degree  if 
their  average  is  less  than  “B”.  Stu- 
dents entering  with  no  college  degree 
will  be  eligible  for  the  LLB  degree  if 
they  earn  better  than  a “B”  average. 

Eligible  are  regular  Navy  officers 
of  classes  1940  and  1941;  usnr  and 
temporary  usn  officers  who  will  re- 
quest and  are  acceptable  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  in  accordance 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (Revised) 
(NDB,  15  November) , and  who  are  24 
or  over  but  have  not  passed  their  30th 
birthday  as  of  1 Oct  1946;  and  officers 
of  the  regular  Marine  Corps  not  above 
the  rank  of  major. 

Service  requirements  as  of  1 October 
are:  Academy  applicants,  five  years 
sea  duty;  usnr  and  temporary  USN 
applicants,  two  years  sea  duty;  and 
Marine  Corps  applicants,  three  years 
service. 

Applicants  must  sign  statements  not 
to  resign  during  the  course,  and  to 
serve  three  years  after  completion  of 
the  course,  if  selected.  No  previous 
legal  training  or  experience  is  neces- 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

FOUR  AKA's  of  this  type  are  to  be 
converted  to  AGS's  for  hydrographic 
survey.  They  will  also  be  equipped 
with  several  specialized  small  boats. 

sary  to  qualify.  Officers  will  be  as- 
signed to  legal  duties  in  addition  to 
general  duties  upon  completion. 

By  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  216-45  (NDB, 
31  July),  if  an  officer  appears  to  be 
“exceptionally  well  qualified,”  and  for 
some  reason  does  not  meet  all  specific 
requirements,  he  may  submit  a request 
and  the  CO  may  recommend  him  for 
consideration. 

Public  Information 
Billets  Open;  Specialist 
Designation  Planned 

Demobilization  is  opening  public  in- 
formation billets  to  usn  and  usnr  of- 
ficers, including  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
according  to  NavAct  12  (NDB,  31 
January).  Reservists  experienced  in 
public  relations,  newspaper  work,  ad- 
vertising, radio,  writing,  pictorial  edit- 
ing or  graduates  in  journalism,  and 
USN  officers  with  inclination  or  apti- 
tude for  public  information  service, 
may  submit  requests  to  BuPers  for 
billets  open  in  Washington,  all  naval 
districts  and  at  overseas  stations. 

Officers  accepted  for  duty  will  norm- 
ally be  ordered  to  Washington  for 
indoctrination  and  further  assignment 
to  Publnfo  offices.  Requests  for  duty 
in  specific  naval  districts  will  be  con- 
sidered. BuPers  stated  it  is  felt  PIOs 
can  best  perform  duties  in  environ- 
ments with  which  they  are  familiar. 

A recommendation  has  been  made 
to  Congress  which,  if  approved,  will 
establish  specialist  designation  for 
PIOs,  comparable  to  other  existing 
specialist  classifications.  In  permanent 
Publnfo  offices,  some  military  billets 
will  be  converted  to  civilian  jobs.  Wave 
officers,  as  well  as  male  officers,  may 
submit  applications  with  the  eventual 
civilian  jobs  in  mind. 

This  NavAct  is  separate  from  the 
opportunity  offered  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  with  experience  in  editorial, 
art,  circulation,  production  and  photo- 
lithographic fields  by  Alnav  355-45 
(NDB,  31  Oct  1945).  That  Alnav 
continues  in  force  and  positions  are 
open  on  the  staffs  of  All  Hands 
magazine,  Ships  Editorial  Association 
and  Navy  News  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton, and  Navy  News  Bureau  in  San 
Francisco. 

Requests  based  on  Alnav  355-45  may 
be  submitted  to  BuPers,  attention  Pers 
315  for  officers  and  Pers  637  for  EM, 
stating  qualification,  activity  and  type 
of  billet  desired,  and  indication  of  time 
applicant  expects  or  is  willing  to  re- 
main on  active  duty. 


Navy  Perfects  Program 
To  Obtain  Best-Trained 
Medical  Corps  in  History 

More  details  in  a program  to  give 
the  Navy  its  best-trained  Medical 
Corps  in  history  have  been  announced 
by  BuMed.  The  plan  for  training  of 
medical  officers  had  originally  been  re- 
vealed in  December  (All  Hands,  Jan- 
uary 1946,  p.  66) . 

The  program  provides : 

• Advanced  instruction  leading  to 
certification  in  medical  specialties,  to 
be  conducted  in  nine  large  naval  hos- 
pitals designated  as  special  centers  by 
the  surgeon  general. 

• Postgraduate  training  of  about 
200  medical  officers  yearly  in  civilian 
hospitals. 

• Refresher  and  continuation 
courses  in  naval  hospitals  and  large 
dispensaries  for  officers  not  assigned 
to  longer,  more  formalized  instruction. 

• Continuation  of  training  in  mili- 
tary subjects  as  aviation  medicine, 
submarine  medicine,  field  medicine  and 
naval  administration. 

• Resumption,  augmented  and  ad- 
vanced, of  basic  courses  formerly 
given  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Medical 
School,  Bethesda,  Md.,  which  were  dis- 
continued due  to  war  requirements. 

Fields  for  postgraduate  training 
will  include  surgery,  internal  medicine, 
radiology,  obstetrics,  neuropsychiatry 
and  ophthalmology  among  others. 
About  200  officers  will  enter  this  train- 
ing yearly. 

More  than  250  medical  officers  are 
now  receiving  advanced  instruction  in 
naval  hospitals  at  Bethesda,  San 
Diego,  St.  Albans,  Oakland,  Great 
Lakes,  and  elsewhere.  Specialties  rep- 
resented in  these  courses  include  anes- 
thesia, aviation  medicine,  cardiology, 
dermatology,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat; 
epidemiology,  clinical  medicine,  inter- 
nal medicine,  naval  administration, 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  pathology, 
photofluorography,  proctology,  neuro- 
psychiatry, general  surgery,  neuro- 
surgery, orthopedic  surgery,  plastic 
surgery,  urology,  radiology,  deep  sea 
diving  and  basic  indoctrination. 

Comdr.  Paul  B.  Titus,  (MC)  usnr, 
has  returned  to  the  professional  divi- 
sion, BuMed,  after  a period  of  inactive 
duty  to  assist  in  selection  of  advisers, 
instructors  and  the  postgraduate  stu- 
dents themselves.  Teaching  centers 
are  being  established  at  naval  hospi- 
tals in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  St.  Albans, 
N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  Bethesda,  Great 
Lakes,  Seattle,  San  Diego,  Long  Beach 
and  Oakland. 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 


“I  told  him  he  walked  in  his  sleep  and  he 
thought  I said  talked  in  his  sleep!” 
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Deadline  for  Academy 
Appointments  17  March; 
Classes  Convene  1 July 

Applications  for  entrance  to  the 
Naval  Academy  under  Public  Laws 
228  and  229  should  be  forwarded  to 
BuPers  by  17  Mar  1946,  according  to 
Alnav  56-46  (NDB,  15  February). 

By  Public  Law  228  the  President 
may  appoint  midshipmen  from  the 
U.S. -at-large  among  sons  of  persons 
who  have  been,  or  are  hereafter, 
awarded  a Medal  of  Honor  for  acts 
performed  while  in  service  of  the  U.  S. 
Appointees  must  otherwise  be  qualified 
for  appointment. 

Public  Law  229  provides  that  the 
number  of  midshipmen  authorized  at 
the  Naval  Academy  is  increased  by 
40  from  the  U.S.-at-large.  These  mid- 
shipmen will  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  sons  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  (including  male  and 
female  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard)  of 
the  U.  S.  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
who  die  as  result  of  wounds,  injury 
or  disease  resulting  from  active  ser- 
vice in  World  War  I and  World  War 
II.  Appointees  must  otherwise  be 
qualified  for  admission  and  will  be 
selected  by  competitive  examination. 

A total  of  3,742  midshipmen  now 
is  authorized  each  four  years  at  the 
Academy.  Principal  sources  of  an- 
pointees  are  congressional  (2,655  for 
four  years),  Naval  Reserve  (100  an- 
nually), and  enlisted  personnel  (100 
annually) . 

Congressional  appointments  total 
480  for  Senators  and  2,175  for  Repre- 
sentatives every  four  years.  These  ap- 
pointments are  made  before  4 March 
annually  to  BuPers. 

A BuPers  circular  letter  will  be 
published  in  April  requesting  COs  to 
nominate  for  the  Naval  Academy  Prep 
School  class  convening  1 Oct  1946  men 
who  are  qualified  according  to  BuPers 
Manual  Art.  D-6103.  Preliminary  ex- 


‘‘Of  course  you're  entitled  to  your  old  job 
back  after  serving  in  the  Waves,  but  your 
qualifications  aren't  what  they  used  to  be!" 


amination  will  be  given  these  enlisted 
men  1 July  1946.  Men  mentally  and 
physically  qualified  will  attend  the 
prep  school  from  October  1946  to  April 
1947,  when  Navy  Academy  entrance 
examinations  are  given. 

SecNav  appoints  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy the  100  enlisted  men  and  the  100 
Naval  Reserve  men  each  year  who 
score  highest  in  this  entrance  exam- 
ination. 

Prep  schools  are  located  at  NTC 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  and  NTDC  Camp 
Peary,  Williamsburgh,  Va.  Navy 
Academy  classes  convene  1 July  an- 
nually. 

Marine  Baggage  Center 
Now  Handles  Requests 
On  Gear  Lost  During  War 

Marines  who  lost  baggage  and  per- 
sonal effects  through  errors  in  rout- 
ing during  the  war,  and  next-of-kin 
who  wish  to  claim  effects  of  deceased 
marines,  may  address  their  requests 
to  Marine  Corps  Personal  Baggage 
Center,  San  Diego  Area,  Base  Depot, 
Camp  Elliott,  Calif. 

Full  name,  rank  and  serial  number 
of  the  owner  are  required,  as  well  as 
full  title  of  the  organization  to  which 
the  owner  was  attached  when  the 
articles  were  lost.  Full  shipping  in- 
structions must  be  given. 

Lost  and  unclaimed  baggage  and 
effects  belonging  to  officers  may  be 
traced  through  the  Depot  Quarter- 
master, 100  Harrison  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

These  activities  are  the  only  ones 
now  handling  requests  for  lost  bag- 
gage. These  offices  do  not  handle 
claims  for  reimbursement  for  gear 
lost  incident  to  action  (see  p.  66). 


TACTICAL  observers  insigne. 


Designation  Announced  , 
For  Naval  Air  Observers 
In  Amphib  Operations 

A new  designation — “Naval  Avia- 
tion Observers  (Tactical)” — has  been 
established  for  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  who  are  perform- 
ing duties  as  gunfire  spotters,  artil- 
lery spotters  and  general  liaison  and 
observing  duties  in  connection  with 
amphibious  operations.  The  designa- 
tion, announced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
28-46  (NDB,  15  February),  will  for 
the  present  be  limited  exclusively  to 
Marine  personnel.  An  illustration  of 
the  approved  insigne  appears  above. 

Navy  Will  Participate 
In  Food  Conservation 

President  Truman  last  month  com- 
mitted the  nation  to  a conservation 
policy  to  help  feed  starving  millions 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The 
Navy’s  part  in  this  program  is  out- 
lined in  Alnav  71-46  (NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary) . 

The  Alnav  calls  attention  to  the 
critical  world  shortage  of  wheat  and 
the  demand  for  this  grain  in  foreign 
relief.  To  conserve  Navy  supdies,  the 
Alnav  says:  “In  addition  to  food  con- 
servation measures  now  in  effect,  all 
naval  activities  will  institute  such  ad- 
ditional measures  as  are  necessary  to 
conserve  supplies  of  flour  . . 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


Servicemen  who  are  eligible  may 
vote  in  the  following  state  elections  in 
May  and  June  by  submitting  request 
for  ballot  (USWBC  Form  No.  1) 
which  may  be  secured  from  the  ship 
or  station  voting  officer.  Marked  bal- 
lots in  most  cases  must  be  returned 
on  or  before  the  date  indicated  below 
to  be  counted  in  the  polls.  Primary 
elections  listed  are  for  the  nomination 
of  Congressional  officers,  and  in  some 
cases  for  state  and  local  officers  as 
well : 


Alabama 

7 May 
4 June 

California 

4 June 

Florida 

7 May 

Indiana 

7 May 

Iowa 

3 June 

Maine 

17  June 

Maryland 

24  June 

Nebraska 

1 1 June 

New  Jersey 

14  May 
11  June 

North  Carolina 

25  May 

North  Dakota 

25  June 

Ohio 

7 May 

Oregon 

17  May 

Pennsylvania 

21  May 

South  Dakota 

4 June 

Virginia 

1 1 June 

primary 
2nd  primary 
(if  necessary) 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
municipal 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
primary 
municipal 


For  further  information  concerning 
May  elections,  see  All  Hands,  Feb- 
ruary, 1946,  P.  71.  Information  on 


June  elections  will  be  published  next 
month. 

Detailed  information  concerning  In- 
diana primary  and  New  Jersey  muni- 
cipal elections  follows: 

INDIANA 

Primary  7 May  for  nomination  of  Con- 
gressional officers.  Servicemen's  voting 
law  does  not  apply  but  absentee  voting  is 
permitted  under  the  regular  civilian  ab- 
sentee voting  law.  Post  card  (USWBC 
Form  No.  1)  will  be  accepted  as  applica- 
tion for  ballot  after  7 April  and  ballots 
will  be  available  after  22  April.  Ballots 
must  have  been  received  by  election  offi- 
cials by  7 May  to  be  counted. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Municipal  elections  14  May  for  commis- 
sioners and  councilmen  in  the  following 
municipalities : Bergen  County : Teaneck 
(township),  Teterboro  (boro)  ; Essex 
County:  Belleville  (town),  Irvington 

(town).  Orange  (city),  West  Orange 
(town);  Hudson  County:  Union  City; 

Middlesex  County:  Perth  Amboy  (city); 
Ocean  County:  Beachwood  (boro).  Island 
Beach  (boro);  Passaic  County:  Clifton 
(city):  Warren  County:  Phillipsburg 

(town).  Servicemen,  merchant  mariners 
and  certain  civilians  attached  to  these 
services  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot 
USWTBC  Form  No.  1 will  be  accepted  as 
application  for  ballot  at  any  time.  Ballots 
must  be  in  hands  of  election  officials  by 
election  day  to  be  counted. 
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Exclusively  Navy  Club 
Plans  Membership  Drive 

The  Navy  Club  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  national  service 
organization  exclu- 
sively  for  Navy 
men,  has  an- 
nounced a member- 
ship  drive  to 
broaden  activities 
of  the  club 
throughout  the 
country.  The  num- 
ber of  local  clubs, 
which  are  termed  Official  insigne 
“ships”,  now  is  75. 

Eligible  for  membership  are  all  per- 
sons with  honorable  service  at  any 
time  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  and  the  reserve  organiza- 
tions, including  women’s  reserves.  The 
club  was  organized  in  1938  and  has 
national  headquarters  in  Rockford,  111. 
National  officers  are  elected  by  official 
delegates  meeting  at  annual  reunions. 

Membership  is  through  individual 
clubs  affiliated  with  the  national  asso- 
ciation, or  as  a member-at-large.  Or- 
ganization information  is  available  by 
writing  the  national  headquarters. 

A Navy  Club  can  be  organized  in 
any  city  when  10  eligible  applicants 
sign  an  application  for  “ship”  com- 
mission. The  fee  for  this  commission 
is  $10,  plus  50  cents  per  member  for 
national  dues.  Dues  for  “Squadrons” 
(Navy  Clubs  within  a state)  and 
local  clubs  are  determined  by  the  state 
and  local  clubs.  There  are  no  paid 
officers  or  organizers. 

Among  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  encouragement  of  comrade- 
ship among  persons  eligible  for  mem- 
bership, to  promote  public  interest  in 
the  Navy  and  to  further  the  ideals  of 
American  freedom  and  democracy. 

Marine  Officers  Need 
Not  Pass  Physical  Exam 
To  Qualify  for  Promotion 

Promotion  without  passing  a physi- 
cal examination,  granted  Navy  offi- 
cers under  Alnav  28-46  (NDB,  31 
January),  has  been  extended  to  regu- 
lar and  reserve  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  under  Alnav  29-46  (NDB,  31 
January) . 

Alnav  29  affects  approximately  150 
MarCorps  officers  whose  temporary 
appointments  to  the  next  higher  grade 
had  been  held  up  because  of  illness 
or  physical  disability.  The  order  can- 
cels a stipulation  of  CMC  Letter  of 
Instruction  454  which  previously  re- 
quired officers  to  pass  a physical  ex- 
amination prior  to  temporary  promo- 
tions. 

Officers  promoted  under  the  new 
ruling  will  hold  the  date  of  rank  speci- 
fied in  the  appointment  authorization 
under  which  they  were  previously 
eligible.  Pay  and  allowances  in  higher 
rank  accrue  from  15  Jan  1946. 

All  officers  affected,  except  those  on 
terminal  leave,  will  be  given  physical 
examinations,  but  for  record  purposes 
only.  Officers  of  the  rank  of  captain 
may  refuse  appointments  to  remain 
eligible  for  mustering  out  pay. 
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‘V’  Device  Distinguishes 
Legion  of  Merit,  BSM 
Awards  Won  in  Combat 

Wearing  of  a block  letter  “V”  on 
the  service  ribbons  and  suspension 
ribbons  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  has  been  au- 
thorized to  distinguish  those  who  won 
the  awards  in  actual  combat  (SecNav 
Ltr.  46-319). 

The  “V,”  to  be  worn  in  the  center 
of  the  ribbon,  is  of  bronze,  one-fourth 
inch  in  height.  Only  one  such  device 
shall  be  worn  on  each  ribbon.  Gold 
or  silver  stars  representing  additional 
awards  of  the  same  medal  are  to  be 
arranged  symmetrically,  the  first  star 
to  the  wearer’s  right  of  the  “V”  and 
the  second  to  the  left. 

Authorities  awarding  the  Legion  of 
Merit  or  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
combat  services  will  note  on  the  tem- 
porary citation  that  the  wearing  of 
the  Combat  Distinguishing  Device  is 
authorized.  Where  the  award  is  made 
posthumously,  the  citation  will  indi- 
cate that  the  “V”  is  authorized  and 
it  will  be  attached  to  the  ribbon  of 
the  medal  delivered  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Over  100  Billets  Open 
For  Officers  with  Law 
Experience  or  Training 

Officers  with  legal  training  and  ex- 
perience are  urgently  needed  for  as- 
signment to  legal  billets,  BuPers  an- 
nounced in  NavAct  11  (NDB,  31  Jan- 
uary). More  than  100  such  billets 
already  are  open,  and  the  prospect  is 
more  will  become  available  since  legal 
requirements  have  not  tapered  off 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Wide  latitude  has  been  left  in  deter- 
mining training  and  experience  re- 
quired for  these  legal  billets.  Gener- 
ally, applicants  must  be  members  of 
state  bar  associations  or  possess  law 
degrees  and  should  have  civilian  or  na- 
val legal  experience.  Particularly  de- 
sired but  not  required  is  experience  in 
the  fields  of  courts  martial,  admiralty 
law,  or  civilian  trial  practice. 

Officers  desired  for  this  “interim 
program,”  designed  to  tide  the  Navy’s 
legal  services  over  until  adequate  usn 
legal  specialist  officers  are  available, 
are  those  now  eligible  for  separation 
or  who  will  become  eligible  within  the 
next  four  months  and  who  will  agree 
to  remain  on  active  duty  at  least  180 
days  from  date  of  assignment  to  legal 
duties  if  their  services  are  required  for 
that  length  of  time. 

Replies  to  NavAct  11  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  BuPers,  via  air  mail  from 
continental  stations  and  by  dispatch 
from  overseas,  indicating  legal  train- 
ing and  experience  and  preference  as 
to  location  of  next  duty.  COs  will  in- 
dicate availability  in  their  endorse- 
ments. Dispatch  request  should  be 
followed  by  written  request. 

Officers  not  receiving  orders  within 
one  month  of  submission  of  request 
may  assume  their  services  are  not  re- 
quired or  relief  not  available. 


Scarcity  Cuts  Clothing 
Sales  by  Small  Stores 

Skivvies  are  scarce.  So  are  socks, 
handkerchiefs,  shirts,  dungarees, 
towels  and  pillow  covers.  Alnav  34-46 
(NDB,  31  Jan  1946)  says  sales  of 
these  articles  henceforth  will  be 
limited  to  the  actual  individual  needs 
of  all  personnel. 

All  activities  are  directed  to  review 
their  clothing  and  small  stores  inven- 
tories and  to  turn  in  items  in  excess 
of  normal  requirements  to  distribut- 
ing points,  particularly  undershirts 
and  shorts,  towels  and  overcoats.  Ships 
being  decommissioned  or  in  out-of-ser- 
vice status  will  turn  in  stocks,  and 
ships  in-commission-in-reserve  will 
maintain  stocks  not  in  excess  of  three 
months’  actual  issue,  the  Alnav  states. 

A previous  directive  (Alnav  371-45; 
NDB,  15  Nov  1945)  limited  sales  t& 
dischargees  to  one  blanket,  two  pairs 
of  heavy  and  six  of  light  drawers,  12 
handkerchiefs,  one  jackknife,  three 
shirts,  one  pair  of  low  and  one  of  high 
shoes  (or  two  pairs  of  low) , 10  pairs 
of  socks  (six  black  and  four  natural 
wool),  six  light  and  two  heavy  under- 
shirts and  two  pairs  of  dungarees. 
Alnav  443-45  (NDB,  31  Dec  1945)  di- 
rected overcoats  are  not  to  be  sold  to 
enlisted  personnel  having  suitable 
overcoats  in  their  possession  nor  to 
officers. 

Rules  Set  for  Disposal 
Of  AFRS  Transcriptions 

Transcriptions  distributed  by  Armed 
Forces  Radio  Service  are  property  of 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
are  not  to  be  retained  by  any  other 
agencies  or  individuals.  Retention  of 
such  transcriptions  by  agencies  or  in- 
dividuals for  private  or  commercial 
use  will  be  considered  misappropria- 
tion of  government  property. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  26-46  (NDB,  15 
Feb  1945)  directs  activities  outside 
the  continental  U.  S.  to  destroy  such 
AFRS  transcriptions  when  they  are 
no  longer  needed  and  report  destruc- 
tion to  AFRS  in  Los  Angeles.  Excess 
transcriptions  at  continental  activities 
should  be  returned  to  AFRS  head- 
quarters. 

Doctors  Get  Training 
Under  Gl  Bill  of  Rights 

Doctors  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  may  take  advanced  training  as 
resident  physicians  in  hospitals  and 
receive  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration has  ruled. 

Although  such  residences  formerly 
were  classified  as  on-the-job  training, 
the  VA  has  ruled  now  that  such  train- 
ing is  institutional  training,  and  hos- 
pitals may  collect  tuition  from  the 
government  for  physicians  so  enrolled. 
The  doctors  also  are  eligible  for  sub- 
sistence benefits. 

The  VA  emphasized  that  hospitals 
must  justify  their  requests  for  tuition 
by  offering  organized  educational  pro- 
grams of  high  quality. 
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Advanced  Training 
in  Electronics  at  M.  I.  T. 
Includes  Atomic  Studies 

Advanced  training  in  electronics  is 
offered  to  qualified  USN  and  USNR  offi- 
cers in  the  second  class  of  a 20-month 
course  beginning  about  17  June  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  course  includes  a study  of  atomic 
structure  and  nuclear  physics. 

The  course  is  intended  to  provide 
the  Navy  with  trained  personnel  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  development 
of  new  equipment,  and  duty  assigned 
will  include  maintenance,  installation 
and  development  of  electronic  gear, 
atomic  weapons  research  and  training 
of  other  personnel.  Sea-going  billets 
will  be  available  but  electronics  will 
be  primarily  a shore  assignment. 

The  electronics  course  will  train 
about  120  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  officers  this  year  in  three 
classes  of  40  each. 

Applicants  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  college  level  electrical 
engineering  and  must  have  completed 
mathematics  courses  through  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  and  a first 
year  course  in  college  physics  designed 
for  engineering  students. 

The  course  will  lead  to  a Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. For  those  who  already  hold 
the  degree,  variations  in  the  curricu- 
lum may  be  made  with  credit  toward 
-a  Masters’  Degree  possible. 

Applications  from  usnr  or  temporary 
USN  officers  must  be  accompanied  by 
statement  of  intent  to  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  if  selected,  or  willing- 
ness to  remain  in  service  three  years 
after  completion  of  the  course,  either 
on  active  duty  or  affiliated  with  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Applications  should  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 April  and  COs  are  expected 
to  comment  in  their  endorsements  re- 
garding the  applicant’s  military  quali- 


ATB,  Coronado,  Calif. 

“.  . . It’s  a discharge!" 


fications  and  aptitude  for  further 
training. 

In  addition  to  the  course  described 
above,  a two-month  refresher  course, 
convening  weekly,  is  offered  for  officers 
graduated  from  the  wartime  course  at 
NTS  (Radar)  M.I.T.  and  recom- 
mended to  BuPers  by  their  command- 
ing officers. 

Line  Reserves  Sought 
For  Administrative  Duty 

Reserve  lieutenants  (junior  grade) 
and  ensigns  of  the  line  who  have 
served  afloat  for  at  least  six  months 
and  who  are  now  either  at  sea  or  on 
foreign  duty  may  apply  for  shore 
duty  at  large  supply  depots  or  supply 
departments,  providing  they  agree  to 
remain  on  active  duty  until  1 Aug 
1946  (NavAct  16-46;  NDB,  15  Febru- 
ary). 

If  chosen  these  officers  will  fill 
junior  administrative  billets  and  re- 
ceive on-the-job  training  in  transpor- 
tation, warehousing,  cargo  handling, 
inventory  control,  material  inspection 
and  other  fields  not  involving  account- 
ability of  public  funds.  Previous  busi- 
ness or  supply  experience  is  desirable 
but  not  mandatory.  Officers’  classifica- 
tions will  not  be  changed. 

Applications  of  volunteers  who  meet 
the  above  requirements  should  be  sent 
by  dispatch  to  BuPers,  attention 
PERS-31261B. 

Ribbons  Must  Be  Worn, 
BuPers  Ruling  States 

A victory  ribbon  may  be  all  you 
have  to  show  for  six  months  of 
rugged  duty,  but  even  so  you  must 
wear  it  whether  you  want  to  or  not. 

Wearing  service  ribbons  or  not 
wearing  them  is  not  a matter  of  indi- 
vidual choice,  but  is  governed  by  regu- 
lations, BuPers  has  ruled.  Commis- 
sioned officers,  warrants,  and  CPOs 
must  wear  all  ribbons  to  which  they 
are  entitled  on  blue,  white,  and  work- 
ing uniforms.  Lower  x’atings  must 
wear  them  on  dress  blues. 

Naval  uniform  regulations  treat  ser- 
vice ribbons  as  a part  of  the  uniform 
just  as  rating  badges  and  rank  in- 
signia. 

Many  flag  officers,  actually  entitled 
to  a chestful  of  ribbons,  choose  to  wear 
only  a select  few.  By  long-standing- 
custom  this  practice  is  accepted  as  a 
privilege  of  rank. 

Wearing  of  ribbons  by  enlisted  men 
on  uniforms  other  than  dress  blues  is 
not  authorized  by  regulations.  They 
were  mandatory  on  dress  whites  be- 
fore such  uniforms  were  abolished. 
While  there  is  no  actual  authority  for 
wearing  ribbons  with  undress  whites, 
some  commands  have  permitted  the 
practice  in  areas  where  such  uniforms 
are  worn  ashore. 

Foreign  decorations,  medals  or 
awards  may  be  worn  if  desired  by 
personnel  entitled  to  them  provided 
they  wear  at  least  one  U.  S.  medal 
or  badge  at  the  same  time.  Foreign 
awards  are  worn  in  their  proper  or- 
der after  all  U.  S.  decorations,  med- 
als and  badges. 


Here’s  New  Schedule 
For  ‘Navy  Reporter’ 

A new  schedule  of  broadcasting 
times  for  the  Navy  Reporter  series 
went  into  effect  on  11  February  as 
listed  below.  All  times  given  are 
GCT. 

The  program  discusses  matters 
of  interest  to  personnel  planning  a 
naval  career.  Subjects  to  be  covered 
on  the  15-minute  programs  will  in- 
clude the  latest  news  of  recruiting 
and  important  changes  of  Navy 
policy  or  procedures  that  are  con- 
sidered of  interest  to  “career  men.” 

East  Coast  Transmissions 


Wednesday 


TIME 

STATION 

KCS 

BEAM 

2000 

WOOC 

15200 

England- 

Europe- 

Mediterranean 

2000 

WOOW 

11870 

England- 

Europe- 

Mediterranean 

2000 

WCBN 

9650 

England- 

Europe- 

Mediterranean 

2000 

WBOS 

9897 

Greenland- 

Iceland- 

England 

2000 

WLWL-1 

9700 

South  Atlantic- 
Africa 

2000 

WLWL-2 

15230 

South  Atlantic- 
Africa 

West  Coast  Transmissions 


Monday 


2145 

KNBX 

15240 

Alaska- 

Aleutians- 

China 

2145 

KGEX 

15210 

Tuesday 

Southwest  Pac- 
Philippines 

0015 

KGEI 

15130 

Alaska- 

Aleutians 

0115 

KGEI 

15130 

South  Pac-Mid 
Pac 

0345 

KGEI 

15130 

South  Pac-Mid 
Pac 

0345 

KGEX 

15210 

Southwest  Pac- 
Philippines 

0345 

KWIX 

11890 

South  Pac-Mid 
Pac 

0345 

KRHO 

17800 

All  Pac-China- 

Japan-lndia- 

Burma 

0345 

KNBX 

15150 

China-Japan 

0345 

KCBR 

1 1770 

China-Japan 

1115 

KWIX 

9570 

China-Japan 

1115 

KWID 

9855 

South  Pac-Mid 
Pac 

1115 

KGEI 

9550 

Southwest  Pac- 
Philippines 

1745 

KNBX 

9490 

Alaska- 

Aleutians- 

China 

1745 

KWID 

9570 

China-Japan 
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NATS  Restricts  Officer 
Travel;  New  Priorities 
Set  for  Moving  Cargo 

Kestriction  on  air  travel  by  officers 
and  a new  system  of  air  priorities  for 
Navy  cargo  moving  via  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service  have  been  placed  in 
effect. 

Due  to  decreased  carrying  capacity 
of  NATS  and  the  necessity  for  deliv- 
ery of  air  mail,  air  travel  by  officers 
will  be  restricted  insofar  as  practic- 
able, according  to  NavAct  5 of  11 
January  (NDB,  15  January).  When 
air  travel  is  considered  necessary,  au- 
thorities writing  orders  are  to  “au- 
thorize” rather  than  “direct”  such 
travel,  except  in  urgent  cases. 

NATS  officials  attribute  the  de- 
creased lift  experienced  since  V-J  day 
directly  to  losses  of  key  personnel 
through  demobilization.  These  losses 
have  not  been  as  heavy  among  flight 
personnel — pilots,  navigators,  radio 
operators — as  in  the  ranks  of  mainte- 
nance and  administrative  workers. 
Also,  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
easing  of  censorship  restrictions 
brought  a tremendous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  air  mail,  transportation  of 
which  is  NATS’  responsibility. 

Priorities  for  movement  of  Navy 
cargo  via  NATS  will  be  classified  as 
follows  (Alstacon  29  Jan  1946)  : 

• Class  A — Material  required  to 
meet  acute  emergencies  which  under 
no  avoidable  circumstances  should  be 
delayed  enroute.  Medical  supplies,  for 
example,  would  be  included  in  this 
category. 

• Class  B — Material  which  would 
speed  up  administrative  procedure  if 
given  air  transport,  and  fast  trans- 
port of  which  would  reduce  the  funds 
tied  up  in  long  transportation  supply 
lines. 

All  other  material  meeting  NATS 
eligibility  requirements,  but  not  fall- 
ing within  A or  B above,  will  be  trans- 
ported on  a “space  available”  basis 
only  and  will  not  be  entitled  to  ad- 
vance allocation  or  confirmation  of 
space.  Such  cargo  moving  in  or 
through  the  United  States  should  not 
be  tendered  to  NATS  unless  the  ship- 
per ascertains  from  the  nearest  NATS 
station  that  the  cargo  may  be  moved 
within  a few  days.  Otherwise,  such 
cargo  should  be  moved  by  surface 
means. 

A reorganization  of  NATS,  effected 
by  a letter  from  the  office  of  CNO  (21 
Dec  1945),  divides  the  service  into 
four  units — Atlantic,  Pacific,  Asiatic 
and  Ferry  Wings,  adding  the  Asiatic 
Wing  to  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion as  previously  established. 

In  all  respects  the  mission  of  the 
service  remains  essentially  as  it  was — 
to  provide  naval  air  transportation 
and  the  ferrying  of  aircraft,  to  pro- 
vide maintenance  of  aircraft,  and  to 
conduct  training  of  air  transport  per- 
sonnel. 

Shopping  Service  Offered 
For  Overseas  Personnel 

A shopping  service  for  personnel 
abroad  is  offered  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Service  Center,  500  No.  Capitol 
St.,  Washington,  D.C.  The  Center  will 
endeavour  to  fill  requests  promptly, 
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mail  and  insure  gifts  to  recipients,  re- 
turn a description  to  the  servicemen 
and  enclose  the  change,  if  any. 

The  service  is  specializing  now  in 
gifts  for  Easter  (21  April)  and  Moth- 
er’s Day  (12  May),  and  is  available 
for  birthday  and  anniversary  gifts 
the  year  ’round. 

Here’s  what  you  do:  Write  the 
Service  Center  at  the  above  address 
telling  them  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  gift  is  to  be 
sent;  description  of  several  choices  of 
gifts;  money  order  made  out  to  Vol- 
unteer Director;  message  for  card; 
and  your  name  and  address. 

Suggest  Active,  Inactive 
Duty  Personnel  Regard 
‘Each  Day  as  Navy  Day’ 

A suggestion  that  personnel  regard 
“each  day  as  Navy  Day”  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  every  American 
the  value  of  the  Navy’s  peacetime 
activities  and  the  need  for  a Navy  or- 
ganization sufficiently  strong  to  guar- 
antee the  peace  is  included  in  Alnav 
73-46  (NDB,  15  February). 

All  personnel  on  active  duty,  or  dis- 
charged, are  asked  to  emphasize  to 
friends  their  feeling  of  pride  and  loy- 
alty in  the  Navy  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  the  value  of  peace- 
time Navy  operations.  The  Alnav  sets 
forth  in  part: 

“Now  that  the  war  is  won  we  must 
think  of  the  peace,  and  with  our  pride 
in  a task  well  done  combine  thought 
of  our  continuing  responsibilities  to 
our  Nation  and  to  ourselves.  Our  post- 
war Navy  will  be  maintained  at  but  a 
fraction  of  its  wartime  peak  strength, 
but  its  efficiency  can  be  maintained 
and  increased  by  the  zeal,  industry, 
and  enthusiasm  of  its  active  duty  per- 
sonnel and  the  loyal  and  sympathetic 
support  of  its  veterans.  Our  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  with  their  naval 
flying  forces,  must  be  adequate  for 
their  peacetime  functions  of  patrol- 
ling the  sea  lanes  of  the  world,  pro- 
tecting our  far-flung  bases,  and  assur- 
ing our  prestige  as  a member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  . . .” 

Articles  for  Government  of 
Navy  Amended  by  Law 

Article  38  of  Articles  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Navy  was  amended 
and  reenacted  to  read  as  follows  by 
Public  Law  297,  79th  Congress,  effec- 
tive 12  Feb  1946  (Alnav  79-46;  NDB, 
15  February) : 

“Convening  Authority  — General 
Courts  Martial  may  be  convened: 

“1.  By  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  a fleet,  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  a naval  station  or  a larger  shore 
activity  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States;  and 

“2.  When  empowered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  a division,  squadron,  flotilla, 
or  other  naval  force  afloat,  and  by  the 
commandant  or  commanding  officer  of 
any  naval  district,  naval  base,  or  naval 
station,  and  by  the  commandant,  com- 
manding officer,  or  chief  of  any  other 
force  or  activity  of  the  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps,  not  attached  to  a naval 
district,  naval  base  or  naval  station.” 


WHAT'S  THE 
ANSWER? 

World  War  II 

You  have  lived  through  and  helped 
make  this  history  rather  than  studying  it 
in  textbooks,  but  can  you  recall  the  fol- 
lowing facts? 

1.  The  engagement  at  which  the  blow 
was  struck  that  “definitely  checked  Jap 
aggression”  was: 

(a)  Battle  of  Midway 

(b)  Battle  of  Coral  Sea 

(c)  Battle  of  Surigao  Straits 

(d)  Battle  of  Cape  Esperance 

2.  The  German  surrender  document  was 
signed  in: 

(a)  a train  in  France 

lb)  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles 

(c)  the  Townhall  in  Luxembourg 

Id)  a schoolhouse  in  Rheims 

3.  What  “incident”  occurred  in  1937 
in  which  Japan  first  tweaked  the  nose  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy? 

4.  Identify  the  out- 
lines of  the  Pacific 
islands  sketched  here 
identifying  the  one 
at  the  right  as  (a), 
the  one  below  left 
as  (b)  and  below 
right  as  (c). 


5.  Match  these  happenings  with  their 
dates: 


(a)  Atom  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiroshima 

(b)  Fall  of  Corregi- 
dor 


(1)  8 Aug  1945 

(2)  3 Sept  1943 


(c)  Russian  declara-  (3)  22  June  1940 
tion  of  war  on  Japan 

Id)  Invasion  of  Italy  (4)  6 May  1942 
(e)  The  fall  of  France  (5)  6 Aug  1945 
6.  What  two  flag  ranks  did  the  Navy 
have  at  the  conclusion  of  this  war  that 
it  did  not  have  at  the  start? 


7.  nations  met  in  in 

1 945  to  form  the  plan  of  a 

world  assembly  known  as  the  UNO. 

8.  Name  at  least  three  important  mili- 
tary figures  of  World  War  II  who  died 
after  the  signing  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. 


9.  Name  five  scientific  innovations 
brought  to  light  through  their  use  in 
World  War  II. 

10.  The  following  are  well-known  quo- 
tations— who  said  them? 

(a)  “Never  have  so  many  owed  so 
much  to  so  few” 

(b)  “Take  her  down” 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  77. 
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Veterans  May  Reinstate 
Service  Insurance  If 
Policies  Have  Lapsed 

World  War  II  veterans  who  have  let 
their  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
lapse  and  desire  to  reinstate  it  may 
do  so  at  little  cost,  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration announced. 

Policies  which  have  not  been  con- 
verted from  the  level  premium  term 
form  (the  policy  as  originally  issued) 
and  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  may  be 
reinstated  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  period.  Submis- 
sion of  satisfactory  evidence  of  health 
— the  veteran’s  own  statement  of 
health — and  payment  of  two  monthly 
premiums  without  interest  on  the 
amount  of  term  insurance  to  be  rein- 
stated, is  all  that  is  necessary.  How- 
ever, the  application  for  reinstatement 
must  be  made  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  separation  from  active 
service  or  within  three  months  after 
the  due  date  of  the  first  premium  in 
default,  whichever  is  later. 

Reinstatement  on  the  basis  of  the 
comparative  health  statement  submit- 
ted within  six  months  after  date  of 
separation  is  restricted  to  applications 
submitted  not  more  than  six  months 
after  Congress  or  the  President  de- 
clares the  end  of  the  war  emergency. 
After  expiration  of  the  periods  stated 
above,  insurance  may  be  reinstated 
upon  submission  of  a satisfactory  re- 
port of  physical  examination,  together 
with  payment  of  necessary  premiums 
with  interest. 

Permanent  policies  can  always  be 
reinstated  by  the  veteran  upon  com- 
pliance with  health  requirements  and 
payment  of  all  premiums  in  arrears 
with  interest. 

If  the  veteran  is  unable  to  keep  the 
full  amount  of  insurance  he  carried 
while  in  service,  he  may  continue  any 
part  of  it  in  amounts  from  $1,000  to 
$10,000  in  multiples  of  $500.  He  may 
reinstate  all  or  part  of  a lapsed  policy 
upon  submission  of  evidence  of  good 
health  and  payment  of  the  required 
premiums. 

Congress  has  extended  all  five-year 
level  premium  term  policies  issued 
effective  on  or  before  31  Dec  1945  and 
not  converted  to  permanent  policies 
before  that  date,  for  an  additional 
three  years.  Such  policies  issued  after 
that  date  have  five  years  to  run.  In 
either  case,  policies  after  one  year  and 
before  their  expiration  date  must  be 
converted  to  one  of  the  permanent 
plans  offered  by  the  VA — ordinary 
life,  20-payment  life  or  30-payment 
life. 

One  year  after  effective  date  of  con- 
version National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance begins  to  have  a cash  and  loan 
value.  The  term  policy  does  not  have 
a cash  or  loan  value. 

Under  another  liberalized  feature, 
the  first  named  beneficiary  may  be 
paid  a monthly  income  for  life  with 
the  guaranty  that  if  he  or  she  dies 
before  the  face  value  of  the  policy  is 
paid,  monthly  payments  will  continue 
to  any  secondary  beneficiary  or  benefi- 
ciaries until  the  total  amount  of  pay- 


ments equals  the  face  value  of  the 
policy. 

Once  a man  is  discharged  from  the 
service,  he  cannot  apply  for  new  or 
additional  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance. 

Proper  Preservation  of 
Combatant  Gear  Stressed 

The  need  for  proper,  speedy  preser- 
vation and  protection  of  combatant 
equipment,  particularly  electrical  and 
fire  control  gear,  is  emphasized  in 
NavOp  4-46  (NI)B,  15  February). 

Priority  should  be  given  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  valuable  equipment  which 
deteriorates  rapidly,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  shortage  of  manpower 
during  demobilization. 

Gl  Handicraft  Contest 
Prizes  Total  $3,300 

Cash  prizes  totalling  $3,300  will  be 
awarded  to  winners  in  the  GI  Handi- 
craft Contest  now  being  sponsored  by 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Eligible  en- 
trants are  service  men  and  women 
and  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

Entries  may  include  any  type  han- 
dicraft except  paintings  or  drawings 
and  photographs.  No  limit  has  been 
placed  on  the  number  of  entries  made 
by  one  person. 

Prizes  include  a first  prize  of 
$1,000;  second,  $500;  third,  $250,  and 
more  than  50  other  prizes  ranging 
down  to  $25  each.  Entries  may  be 
sent  direct  to  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City  10,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  post- 
marked not  later  than  1800  1 Apr 
1946. 

Interested  persons  should  see  their 
welfare  and  recreation  officers. 


V-Disc  Kits  Available 
Through  June  Despite 
Cancellation  of  Funds 

Ships  and  stations  which  have  or- 
dered V-Disc  Kits  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  this  fiscal  year 
(January  through  June),  and  which 
had  planned  to  pay  for  them  with 
third  and  fourth  quarter  allotments 
under  appropriation  1760433,  Welfare 
and  Recreation,  Navy  1946,  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  kits  despite  can- 
cellation of  these  funds  by  Alnav 
30-46  (NDB,  31  January).  This  as- 
surance was  given  by  Alnav  52-46 
(NDB,  31  January). 

Activities  having  existing  orders  or 
intending  to  reorder'  V-Discs  using 
non-appropriated  welfare  funds  or  ap- 
propriation 17X8723,  Ship’s  Stores 
Profits,  Navy,  are  not  affected  by 
Alnavs  30-46  and  52-46. 

V-Discs  may  still  be  ordered  by 
ships  and  stations,  and  BuPers  will 
grant  additional  subscriptions  as  long 
as  the  supply  of  kits  permits.  Kits 
will  be  available  through  June  of  this 
year,  after  which  status  of  the  pro- 
gram is  undetermined. 

New  York  Guide  Service 
Now  Available  to  All 

A New  York  guide  service  formerly 
for  the  benefit  of  motor  torpedo  squad- 
ron personnel  is  now  extended  to  all 
naval  personnel.  The  service  is  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  State  Women’s 
Council  of  the  Navy  League. 

The  league  has  offices  at  45  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City,  and  will  act  as 
an  information  center  to  aid  ex-serv- 
icemen in  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
and  assist  in  job  hunting. 


-Way  Back  When- 


Early  Frigate  Built  in  Nine  Months 


The  speed  with  which  ships  were 
built  during  World  War  II  and  the 
manner  of  their 
construction  to- 
gether with  the 
effort  of  the  na- 
tion to  help  in 
their  completion 
stand  in  marked 
contrast  with 
the  building  of  ships  for  our  early 
infant  Navy. 

Way  back  in  1798  when  our  coun- 
try first  became  aroused  over  the 
outrages  committed  on  our  commerce 
by  France  and  England,  nations  with 
whom  we  are  now  allies,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  appeared  in  a 
Salem,  Mass,  newspaper  in  Novem- 
ber in  reference  to  the  building  of 
the  Frigate  Essex: 

“Ye  Sons  of  Freedom!  all  true 
lovers  of  the  Liberty  of  your  Coun- 
try! step  forth,  and  give  assistance 
in  building  the  Frigate.”  The  ad 
further  requests  “every  man  in 
posession  of  a White  Oak  Tree  be 
ambitious  to  be  foremost  in  hurrying 
down  the  timber  to  Salem.”  It  speci- 


fies four  trees  were  needed  for  the 
keel  which  was  to  measure  146  ft.  in 
length  and  hew  16  in.  square.  The 
subscriber,  Enos  Briggs,  asked  that 
he  be  called  upon  by  whoever  wanted 
to  make  contracts  for  large  or  small 
quantities. 

In  January  1799,  Mr.  Briggs  again 
inserted  an  ad  in  which  he  thanked 
the  good  people  for  their  enthusiastic 
response;  for,  in  the  short  space  of 
four  weeks,  the  full  complement  of 
timber  had  been  furnished. 

Thus  in  October  1799  the  Frigate 
Essex  of  32  guns  was  launched  and 
slid  into  the  water  with  ease  and 
grace.  Such  was  the  patriotic  zeal 
with  which  our  citizens  were  im- 
pressed that  in  all  of  nine  months 
they  had  been  able  to  produce  a 32- 
gun  frigate. 

In  December  1941  the  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  only  advertise- 
ment required  to  induce  the  descen- 
dants of  these  people  to  go  “all  out 
for  war”  and  men  to  produce  ships 
like  the  uss  Munda  (CVE)  which 
took  only  71  days  between  laying  the 
keel  and  launching! 
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ALL  HANDS 


VD  Cases  Increase  Since 
V-J  Day;  300,000  Sorrier 
Than  Safe  During  the  War 

You  know  him — he’s  the  guy  who 
props  himself  against  the  nearest 
bulkhead  with  his  little  fingers  crooked 
under  the  bottom  buttons  of  his  well- 
belled  blues. 

He  knows  all  about  sex — he  admits 
it.  He  doesn’t  even  mind  giving  out 
with  a little  advice  to  the  mates  who 
haven’t  been  around.  With  assurance 
and  certainty  he  describes  his  own 
experiences — real  or  imaginary — and 
jeers  at  all  doubts  and  fears. 

But  what  does  he  know  about  it? 

Statistics  compiled  by  BuMed  on 
the  period  of  the  war  show  up  Joe 
Blow  as  something  less  than  an  ex- 
pert. Just  about  300,000  men  turned 
up  with  brand-fresh  cases  of  VD — 
because  apparently  they  listened  to 
Joe  instead  of  to  the  folks  in  the 
Navy  who  make  a business  of  health. 

BuMed  says  there  are  two  reasons 
for  an  alarming  increase  since  V-J 
day,  evident  in  the  statistics  it  is 
now  assembling: 

• Opening  of  Asiatic  ports  to  ships 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

• Overconfidence  in  the  “miracle” 
cures  of  VD  by  recently-developed 
drugs  and  methods  of  treatment. 

Despite  what  Joe  Blow  says  about 
VD  being  a breeze  since  the  sulfa 
drugs  and  penicillin  came  along,  the 
facts  tell  another  story.  Actually  the 
medics  who  know  all  that  has  been 
learned  so  far  about  the  new  treat- 
ments are  far  less  confident  than  Joe. 

They  say  the  new  drugs  are  too  neiv 
for  proper  evaluation,  and  may  even 
prove  harmful  in  some  cases.  They 
do  work  most  of  the  time.  But  there 
are  far  too  many  cases  of  relapses 
and  failures  on  record  to  allow  com- 
placency— on  the  part  of  either  the 
doc  or  the  guy  on  the  little  end  of 
the  needle.  In  fooling  around  with 
the  forms  of  venereal  disease  which 
lurk  in  foreign  ports  it’s  much  smarter 
medically  not  to  get  VD  than  to  take 
chances.  The  diseases  generally  are 
far  worse,  and  the  chance  for  success 
with  standard  treatment  is  much 
smaller. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  salty 
j Joe  who  insists  “you’re  not  a man 
until  you’ve  had  it  once”,  is  the  sound, 
reasoned  judgment  of  the  doctors  who 
observe  and  treat  VD  daily.  They 
testify  that  VD  and  its  results  can 
do  much  harm  both  to  the  individual 
and  the  society  he  lives  in.  The  evi- 
dence which  bears  them  out  is  long 
and  sordid. 

With  the  facts  so  well  known  and 
with  VD  so  easily  avoided,  most  men 
who  get  it  can  be  marked  down  as 
ignorant  or  indifferent.  That’s  a sad 
situation  in  either  case,  adding  no 
prestige  to  the  individual  nor  to  the 
naval  service. 

Choosing  misinformation  and  bum 
advice  in  favor  of  accumulated  scien- 
tific experience  and  knowledge  is  the 
privilege  of  every  man.  So  is  learning 
the  hard  way,  but  it’s  not  very  smart. 

_ For  proof,  says  BuMed,  look  in  on 
sick  bay  most  any  morning  after  a 
stop  in  port — or  take  a trip  to  any 
mental  hospital, 

MARCH  1946 


Less  Paint , More  Scrub 


That’s  life,  Mac.  Just  as  they 
announce  there’ll  be  less  painting 
(and  chipping),  they  say  there’ll  be 
more  scrubbing. 

Alnav  63-46  (NDB,  15  Febru- 
ary) directs  all  interior  painting 
of  ships  be  cut  to  a minimum  con- 
sistent with  preservation,  adding 
that  all  painted  surfaces  should  be 
scrubbed  rather  than  repainted 
wherever  possible.  Minimum  use  of 
white,  light  gray  and  light  green 
fire  retardant  paints  is  stressed 
particularly. 

Purpose:  To  conserve  materials 
needed  for  national  reconversion. 

Reason:  Shortage  of  titanium 

dioxide  needed  in  quick-drying 
white  enamels  for  painting  refrig- 
erators, stoves  and  similar  articles. 

Object:  To  save  four  million 

pounds  of  titanium  dioxide  in  the 
Navy. 

Effect  on  seamen:  Swabs  and 
paintwork  rags  instead  of  paint 
brushes  and  wire  brushes. 


Wave  CPOs  May  Wear 
Gilt  Buttons  on  Coats 

Wave  CPOs  may  wear  gilt  buttons 
on  their  overcoats,  under  authority  of 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  16-46  (NDB,  31 
January).  The  new  directive  extends 
to  Waves  a privilege  previously  given 
to  male  CPOs. 

French  Cease  Redeeming 
Currency  Issued  for  AEF 

Disbursing  officers  no  longer  will 
exchange  American  dollars  for  obso- 
lete French  currency,  it  is  stated  in 
Alnav  64  (NDB,  15  February).  The 
Bank  of  France  and  French  authori- 
ties have  refused  to  redeem  any  longer 
the  French  currency,  which  ceased  to 
be  legal  tender  after  4 June  1945. 

Obsolete  is  French  currency  in  de- 
nominations of  50,  100,  500,  1,000  and 
5,000-franc  notes  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  France  and  supplemental  French 
currency  (Tri-Color  Series)  of  the 
same  denominations  issued  for  AEF 
use  in  France,  which  ceased  to  be 
legal  tender  on  the  above  date. 

PAL  Stripes  Abolished 

The  blue  and  white  striped,  three- 
piece  uniform  formerly  prescribed  for 
wear  by  prisoners-at-large  at  naval 
shore  stations  is  abolished  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  18-46  (NDB,  31  January). 
Uniforms  to  be  worn  by  PALs,  and 
markings  thereon  if  any,  will  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  local  commanding 
officers. 


Welfare,  Ship’s  Service 
Funds  Not  to  Be  Used 
For  Charity  Purposes 

Distribution  of  ship’s  service  funds 
or  non-appropriated  welfare  funds 
among  crew  members  or  donating 
them  to  charity  is  not  a proper  way 
for  ships  and  activities  being  decom- 
missioned or  going  out  of  service  to 
close  out  these  accounts,  Alnav  61-46 
(NDB,  15  February)  ruled. 

The  funds  must  be  remitted  to 
BuPers  upon  liquidation  of  ship’s 
service  activities  afloat  and  welfare 
funds  (NA)  afloat  and  ashore,  as  set 
forth  in  SecNav  Ltr.  45-775  (NDB, 
15  July  1945),  and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs. 
334-45  (NDB,  15  Nov  1945)  and  361- 
45  (NDB,  31  Dec  1945)  This  latter 
circular  letter  offers  a resume,  also, 
of  what  constitutes  legitimate  welfare 
expenditure. 

Funds  received  by  BuPers  are  ex- 
pended for  the  recreation  of  person- 
nel throughout  the  naval  establish- 
ment. 

Ship’s  stores,  as  distinguished  from 
the  funds  mentioned  above,  must'  be 
closed  out  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  BuSandA  Manual  Art.  1274-2 
(B)(3). 

Unobligated  Recreation 
Funds  Report  Requested 

Due  to  an  additional  reduction  in 
the  budget  allotted  to  Navy  welfare 
and  recreation,  ships  and  stations 
have  been  directed  to  send  BuPers, 
attn:  Pers  5111,  a report  of  all  un- 
obligated quarterly  allotments  for  the 
second  half  of  this  fiscal  year  (Alnav 
30-46;  NDB,  31  January). 

These  funds  are  appropriated 
yearly  by  Congress  for  welfare  and 
recreation  at  naval  establishments 
throughout  the  world  and  are  allotted 
in  a lump  sum  to  all  activities  in- 
volved. The  money  is  apportioned  on 
quarterly  allocation.  Funds  for  the 
fourth  quarter  and  unobligated  quar- 
terly allotments  from  the  third  quar- 
ter have  been  cancelled.  After  all  re- 
turns are  completed,  and  if  money  is 
available,  information  will  be  issued 
regarding  possible  regranting  of  al- 
lowances on  a reduced  scale. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  75. 


1.  lb) 

2.  Id) 

3.  The  sinking  of  the  gunboat  Panay. 

4.  (a)  Luzon,  Philippines,  (b)  Iwo  Jima, 
(c)  Japan 

5.  (a)-(5),  (b)-(4),  (cl-ll),  <d)-(2),  (e)-(3) 

6.  The  rank  of  Commodore  was  revived 
and  the  new  rank  of  Fleet  Admiral  estab- 
lished. 

7.  51,  San  Francisco,  April.  The  State  De- 
partment arrives  at  the  figure  by  counting 
the  three  Russian  representatives  separately. 

8.  Vice  Admiral  J.  S.  McCain,  USN;  Gen. 
G.  S.  Patton  Jr.,  USA;  Maj.  Gen.  J.  D.  Patch, 
USA. 

9.  Radar,  atom  bomb,  Vt  fuse,  jet  propul- 
sion, loran 

10.  (a)  Winston  Churchill 

(b)  Comdr.  Howard  W.  Gilmore,  USN 
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HOW  DID  IT  START? 


ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  sta- 
tions; NavActs  apply  to  all  Navy  ships 
and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  29 — Announces  promotion  of 
certain  Marine  Corps  officers  whose 
promotions  previously  were  withheld 
for  physical  disqualification  (see  p. 
73). 

No.  30 — Cancels  unobligated  welfare 
and  recreation  allotments  for  remain- 
der of  1946  (see  p.  77). 

No.  31 — Orders  submission  to  Bu- 
Pers  via  air  mail  of  various  ship’s 
service,  ship’s  stores  and  officers’ 
messes  financial  reports. 

No.  32 — States  commands  and  of- 
ficers authorized  to  determine  claims 
of  naval  personnel  for  reimbursement 
for  personal  property  lost,  damaged, 
destroyed  or  abandoned  incident  to 
service  (see  p.  66). 

No.  33 — Gives  directions  to  prolong 
use  of  current  pay  records  until  30 
June  1946. 

No.  34 — Limits  sale  of  various  cloth- 
ing and  small  stores  items  to  individ- 
ual needs  (see  p.  73). 

No.  35 — Orders  activities  to  requisi- 
tion via  regular  channels  future  re- 
quirements Class  54  equipment  charge- 
able against  appropriations  of 
cognizant  bureaus. 

No.  36 — Gives  directions  for  COs  to 
follow  in  making  continuing  survey  of 
enlisted  personnel,  to  furnish  data  for 
demobilization  and  postwar  Navy. 

No.  37 — Requests  applications  from 
regular  officers  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  for  three-year  postgraduate 
course  in  law  (see  p.  71). 

No.  38 — States  usn  reenlistments  in 
regular  Navy  shall  be  made  at  Navy 
Recruiting  Stations  unless  made 
within  24  hours  after  discharge,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  made  at  the 
discharging  activity.  Directs  potential 
reenlistees  having  three  or  more  de- 
pendent children  under  18  to  sign 
waiver  of  privilege  of  dependency  dis- 
charge. 

No.  39 — Announces  on  1 Feb  1946 
temporary  advancements  in  rating  in- 
cluding changes  in  status  to  pay  grade 
one  effected  subsequent  to  30  June 
1944  shall  be  permanent  and  all  such 
advancements  and  changes  made  sub- 
sequent to  31  Jan  1946  shall  be  perma- 


The  Breeze  (NY,  Mare  Island) 

“And  then  the  road  took  a sharp  list  to 
starboard." 


nent  (see  p.  65,  All  Hands,  February 
1946). 

No.  40 — Announces  reduction  in 
critical  discharge  scores  applicable  15 
March  and  2 April  (see  p.  68). 

No.  41 — Corrects  Alnav  35-46  (NDB, 
31  January)  to  read  “Alnav  141-44 
revoked”  instead  of  “Alnav  141  re- 
voked”. 

No.  42 — Sixth  weekly  report  of 
regular  Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  43 — Directs  COs  forward  to 
Board  of  Review  for  Decorations  and 
Medals,  Navy  Department,  all  recom- 
mendations for  awards  that  have  been 
returned  to  originator  disapproved. 

No.  44 — Announces  extension  of 
management  and  industrial  engineer- 
ing course  (Alnav  18-46;  NDB,  15 
January)  to  include  limited  number 
of  officers  to  be  selected  for  Material 
Inspection  Service.  Closing  date  of  ap- 
plications was  10  February. 

No.  45 — Directs  surplus  property 
declarations  be  expedited  by  commands 
concerned. 

No.  46 — Authorizes  subsistence  on 
general  mess  aboard  Navy  and  C.G. 
vessels  of  dependents  acquired  over- 
seas during  period  of  emergency  by 
naval  and  military  personnel,  who  are 
traveling  to  destinations  of  their  own 
selection. 

No.  47 — Formulates  advance  change 
to  Navy  Regs;  Art.  1412  cancelled, 
terminating  authority  for  honorably 
discharged  personnel  to  elect  their 
home  on  board  receiving  ships. 

No.  48 — Opens  certain  previously 
announced  training  courses  to  officers 
who  were  denied  opportunity  to  apply 
by  circumstances  of  the  war.  Dead- 
line for  new  applications  was  1 March. 

No.  49 — Changes  precedence  of  dec- 
orations [BuPers  Manual  Part  A 
Chap.  1 Art.  A1001  (A)]  which  shall 
be  worn  in  following  order:  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  Silver  Star 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit. 

No.  50 — Announces  new  personnel 
claims  regulations  published  in  NDB, 
31  January  (see  p.  66). 

No.  51 — States  rules  for  regular 
Navy  enlistment  in  specialist  ratings 
(see  p.  13). 

No.  52 — Announces  V-Discs  ordered 
under  appropriation  1760433,  Welfare 
and  Recreation,  Navy  1946,  will  be  de- 
livered despite  cancellation  of  these 
funds  by  Alnav  30-46  (NDB,  31  Janu- 
ary) (see  p.  76). 

No.  53 — Cancels  Alnav  311-45 
(NDB,  15  October)  which  stated 
terms  of  monetary  exchange  relief 
awarded  personnel  (see  p.  73). 

No.  54- — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  following  usn  and  usnr  officers 
of  active  list,  including  Waves:  usn 
lieutenants  with  dates  of  rank  be- 
tween 2 Jan  and  1 Feb  1944  inclusive; 
usnr  lieutenants  who  began  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  that  rank  between 
2 Jan  and  1 Feb  1944  inclusive;  USN 
lieutenants  (junior  grade),  ensigns 
and  non-commissioned  warrant  officers 
with  dates  of  rank  between  2 July  and 
1 Aug  1944  inclusive;  and  usnr  lieu- 
tenants (junior  grade),  ensigns  and 
non-commissioned  warrant  officers 


Navy  Blue 

Styles  of  uniforms  may  come  and  go 
but  the  color  “navy  blue”  remains  un- 
changed. Women 
have  always  had 
something  to  do 
with  the  Navy 
and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn 
that  the  choice 
of  “navy  blue”,  traditional  and  practi- 
cally standard  color  of  the  uniforms  of 
the  navies  of  the  world,  was  to  a large 
degree  influenced  by  a woman. 

Back  in  1745,  the  British  naval  offi- 
cers decided  they  would  petition  the 
Admiralty  for  an  official  uniform.  This 
was  done  and  the  Admiralty  requested 
certain  officers  to  appear  in  what  they 
considered  a good  design.  Some  liked 
gray  with  red  facings;  Captain  Philip 
Saumerez  is  reported  to  have  worn  a 
blue  uniform  with  white  facings. 

However,  the  final  decision  lay  with 
George  II.  The  story  goes  that  he  se- 
lected “navy  blue”  and  white,  because 
they  were  the  colors  of  the  riding  habit 
of  the  First  Lord’s  wife,  the  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  who  was  riding  in  the  park. 


who  began  continuous  active  duty  in 
those  ranks  between  2 July  and  1 Aug 
1944  inclusive. 

No.  55 — Directs  more  careful  audits 
of  postage  stamp  stock  when  Navy 
post  offices  are  discontinued. 

No.  56 — Provides  certain  increases 
in  number  of  midshipmen  authorized 
at  the  Naval  Academy  (see  p.  72). 

No.  57 — Sets  procedure  for  handling 
of  pay  accounts  of  usnr  officers  re- 
called to  active  duty  (see  p.  69). 

No.  58 — States  personnel  who  have 
entered  term  of  USN  enlistment  since 
28  Sept  1945  ineligible  for  discharge 
without  BuPers  approval  under  Alnav 
298-45  (NDB,  30  Sept  1945),  which 
released  men  having  three  or  more 
legally  dependent  children  under  18 
years  (see  p.  68). 

No.  59 — Announces  Alnav  449-45 
(NDB,  31  Dec  1945),  which  concerns 
requests  for  title  A and  B equipage, 
applies  only  to  material  in  “Index  of 
Special  Ships  Material.” 

No.  60 — Enlistment  figures  (see  p. 

68). 

No.  61 — Directs  attention  to  SecNav 
ltr.  45-775  (NDB,  15  July  1945),  and 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs.  334-45  (NDB,  15 
Nov  1945)  and  361-45  (NDB,  31  Dec 
1945)  regarding  proper  final  disposi- 
tion of  welfare  funds  (NA)  and 
ship’s  service  funds  (see  p.  77). 

No.  62 — Lists  locations  where  re- 
serve MarCorps  officers  afloat  inter- 
ested in  transfer  to  regulars  may  be 
interviewed  (see  p.  70). 

No.  63 — Orders  interior  ship  paint- 
ing reduced  to  minimum  (see  p.  77). 

No.  64 — Halts  exchange  of  non-legal 
tender  French  currency  (see  p.  77). 

No.  65 — Directs  compliance  Cominch 
ltr.  serial  7425  (NDB,  30  Sept.  1945), 
which  orders  certain  commands  cease 
submission  of  war  diaries. 

No.  66- — Reports  regular  Navy  en- 
listments (see  p.  68). 

No.  67 — Announces  awards  above 
Commendation  Ribbon  to  personnel  no 
longer  in  active  service  shall  be  mailed 
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to  home  naval  districts  for  formal 
presentation  (see  p.  54). 

No.  68 — Restricts  travel  of  depend- 
ents overseas  to  that  approved  by  area 
commanders,  due  to  housing  shortage 
(see  p.  49). 

No.  69 — Refers  to  new  para.  210.1 
in  next  revision  of  Property  Redistri- 
bution and  Disposal  Reg.  No.  1,  re- 
garding gifts  and  loans  of  material 
for  historical  or  memorial  purposes. 

No.  70 — Ninth  weekly  report  of  USN 
enlisted  strength  (see  p.  68) . 

No.  71 — Directs  conservation  of 
flour  (see  p.  72). 

No.  72 — Announces  rate  of  ex- 
change for  Italian  lira. 

No.  73 — Encourages  Navy  men  and 
ex-Navy  men  to  inform  their  relatives 
and  friends  with  regard  to  the  Navy 
(see  p.  75). 

No.  74 — Gives  procedure  for  recom- 
mendations for  awards  in  accordance 
with  Alnav  23-46  (NDB,  31  January) 
which  requested  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

No.  75 — Corrects  Alnav  61-46 
(NDB,  15  February)  which  referred 
to  SecNav  Ltr.  45-775  (NDB,  15  July 
1945)  incorrectly  as  a BuPers  Ltr. 

No.  76 — Announces  reductions  in 
critical  discharge  scores  on  15  April 
and  2 May  (see  p.  68). 

No.  77 — Directs  all  ships  transfer 
narcotics,  medicinal  alcohol  and  spirits 
in  excess  12  months’  normal  require- 
ments to  nearest  medical  supply  fa- 
cility. 


No.  78 — Directs  commands  check 
health  records  on  hand  against  muster 
rolls  and  to  forward  records  of  indi- 
viduals not  attached  whose  present 
station  not  known  to  BuMed. 

No.  79 — Amends  Art.  38  of  Articles 
for  the  Government  of  the  Navy  (see 
p.  75). 

NavActs 

No.  9 — Orders  Staging  Centers  and 
Intake  Stations  to  refrain  from  modi- 
fying orders  directing  officers  to  report 
for  separation  either  to  SepCen  serv- 
ing home  of  record  or  SepCen  nearest 
post  of  debarkation  or  duty  station  if 
officer  established  hardship  under 
Alnav  234-45  (NDB,  15  September), 
unless  the  officer  concerned  obviously 
had  no  chance  to  exercise  the  hard- 
ship option  or  his  orders  are  obviously 
in  error. 

No.  10 — Requests  applications  from 
USN  or  usnr  officers  for  advanced 
training  in  electronics  at  M.I.T.,  be- 
ginning about  17  June  1946  (see  p. 
74). 

No.  11 — Requests  officers  with  legal 
training,  who  will  become  eligible  for 
separation  within  four  months  but 
would  agree  to  remain  on  active  duty 
180  days  if  assigned  legal  billets,  to 
advise  BuPers  attention  Pers  31501 
(see  p.  73). 

No.  12 — Requests  applications  for 
duties  connected  with  public  informa- 
tion from  usn  and  usnr  officers  with 
experience  or  inclination  and  aptitude 
in  the  field  (see  p.  71). 


No.  13 — Authorizes  and  encourages 
commands  authorized  to  convene  local 
boards  to  process  applications  of  of- 
ficers desiring  transfer  to  USN,  re- 
gardless of  their  duty  stations. 

No.  14 — Authorizes  unlimited  ad- 
vancement from  pay  grade  6 to  pay 
grade  5 for  qualified  personnel  who 
have  served  three  months  in  grade  6. 

No.  15 — Adds  phrase  “automobile  at 
port  of  debarkation”  to  list  in  Alnav 
234-45  (NDB,  15  September)  of  rea- 
sons establishing  hardship  under 
which  personnel  may  request  separa- 
tion at  port  of  debarkation  rather 
than  at  home  of  record. 

No.  16 — Opens  certain  shore  duty 
billets  in  supply  activities  to  USNR 
line  ensigns  and  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  (see  p.  74). 

No.  17 — States  usnr  officers  upon 
release  from  active  duty  entitled  to 
travel  allowances  only  to  address 
which  was  home  of  record  upon  re- 
porting for  active  duty  (see  p.  67). 

No.  18 — Allows  usnr  officers  with 
pending  requests  for  usn  transfer  to 
be  released  when  eligible  without  af- 
fecting their  requests,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  (see  p.  68). 

No.  19 — Issues  instructions  regard- 
ing travel  allowances  to  clarify 
Alnav’s  209-45  (NDB,  31  Aug  1945) 
and  360-45  (NDB,  31  Oct  1945). 

No.  20 — Directs  NavPers  625  re- 
ports for  ships  and  division,  squadron 
and  flotilla  staffs  shall  show  postwar 
allowance  in  complement  column  in 
lieu  of  adjusted  allowance. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  Has  service  in  the  Navy  changed  your  ambitions 
held  in  civilian  life? 


Harold  T.  Hester,  Jr.,  Y3c,  Portland, 
Tenn.:  “I  was  an  automobile  dealer 
in  civilian  life, 
am  married  and 
have  two  daugh- 
ters. My  main 
ambition  is  still 
centered  on  my 
family  and  my 
business  and  I in- 
tend to  return  to 
the  comforts  of 
home  life  soon. 
The  one  big  thing 
that  Navy  life 
and  overseas  duty 
did  for  me  was 
make  me  appreciate  how  fortunate 
we  are  to  be  citizens  of  this  great 
country.” 

Fred  S.  Tyburski,  SK3c,  Thorndike, 
Mass. : “It  has  always  been  my  am- 
bition to  have  a 
business  of  my 
own  and  be  my 
own  boss.  Having 
to  take  orders  in 
the  Navy  has 
made  me  even 
more  sure  of  that. 

I’ve  had  a restau- 
rant or  some  kind 
of  an  eating  place 
in  the  back  of  my 
mind  and  that  is 
what  I am  plan- 
ning on.  Although 
I’ve  lost  some  time  getting  started, 
being  a storekeeper  in  the  Navy  will 
make  me  a better  businessman.” 

Willie  R.  Porcher,  Sic,  Atlanta  Ga. : 
“Before  the  war  I worked  as  a rig- 
ger’s helper  in  a 
shipyard.  Since 
then  my  wife  and 
my  parents  moved 
to  Cleveland  and 
if  I can’t  get  a 
shipyard  job  there 
I’ll  start  looking 
around  for  some- 
thing else.  Maybe 
my  Navy  jobs  as 
truck  driver, 
stevedore  and 
athletic  instructor 
will  give  me  a 
lead  for  something  new.” 

Joseph  J.  Turki,  A0M2c,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.:  “I  really  haven’t  made  up 
my  mind  yet  what 
I want  to  do.  I’m 
going  to  loaf  a 
while  first  when  I 
get  home.  Before 
I entered  the 
Navy  I worked  at 
odd  jobs,  but  if  I 
could  get  into 
some  kind  of  ord- 
nance  work  I 
think  it  would  be 
a pretty  good  idea 
since  I have  learn- 
ed quite  a bit 
about  it  during  my  duty  in  the  Navy.” 


Willis  W.  Bair,  CPhM,  Celina,  Ohio : 
“My  ambition  in  civilian  life — to  be 
a pharmacist  and 
have  my  own 
drug  store  — has 
remained  essenti- 
ally the  same  dur- 
ing my  tour  of 
duty.  Most  of  my 
Navy  work  has 
served  to  amplify 
those  plans  and 
the  experience 
I’ve  had  will  be 
helpful  in  the 
long  run,  I’m 
sure.  I can  say 
that  I’ve  really  enjoyed  most  of  my 
war  experiences.” 

Arthur  T.  Wiekstrand,  CM2c,  Port- 
land, Ore.:  “No,  I expect  to  return 
to  civilian  life 
with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  continue 
work  for  a build- 
i n g contractor — 
which  is  just 
where  I left  off. 

But  the  time  I’ve 
had  in  the  service 
has  given  me  a 
broader  outlook 
on  the  needs  of 
our  country  and 
the  world,  and 
I’m  not  sorry  for 
the  time  lost  in  my  work  at  home.” 

Roy  F.  Johnson,  Sic,  Lubbock,  Tex.: 
“No,  not  in  the  least.  I enjoyed  my 
stay  in  the  Navy, 
hut  my  highest 
ambition  is  to  be- 
come a civilian 
again.  My  work 
before  getting  in- 
to the  Navy  was 
in  the  theatre— 
mostly  acting. 
That  is  what  I 
really  want  to  do 
so  I intend  to  get 
back  to  it.  I’ll  get 
a new  start  by 
going  to  a drama- 
tic school  when  I get  out  of  the 
Navy.” 

Edward  H.  Yeckley,  RdM3c,  Glen- 
dale, Calif. : “I  never  heard  of  radar 
before  I got  into 
the  Navy,  but  I 
believe  it  has  a 
great  future  in 
the  aviation  in- 
dustry. I intend 
to  follow  it  up  if 
at  all  possible.  I 
am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time 
when  every  air- 
field is  equipped 
with  radar  for 
use  in  tracking 
incoming  and  out- 
going planes  and  making  flying  mueh 
safer  than  it  is  now.” 
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With  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
the  information  and  interest  of  the 
naval  service  as  a whole.  Opinions 
expressed  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Reference 
to  regulations,  orders  and  directives 
is  for  information  only  and  does  not 
by  publication  herein  constitute  au- 
thority for  action.  All  original  ma- 
terial may  be  reprinted  as  desired. 
Original  articles  of  general  interest 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor. 

DATES  used  throughout  are  local  time  at  scene 
of  action  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

SECURITY:  Since  this  magazine  is  not  classified, 
it  sometimes  is  limited  in  its  reporting  and  publi- 
cation of  photographs.  It  therefore  cannot  always 
fully  record  achievements  of  units  or  Individuals, 
and  may  be  obliged  to  omit  mention  of  accom- 
plishments even  more  noteworthy  than  those  in- 
cluded. 

REFERENCES  made  to  issues  of  ALL  HANDS 
prior  to  the  June  1945  issue  apply  to  this  maga- 
zine under  its  former  name,  The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Information  Bulletin.  The  letters  "NDB," 
used  as  a reference,  indicate  the  official  Navy 
Department  Bulletin;  followed  by  the  initials  "cum. 
ed,"  they  refer  to  the  cumulative  edition  of  31 
Dec.  1943,  which  superseded  all  semi-monthly 
issues  through  that  date;  by  "Jan. -July"  or  "July- 
Dee.,"  to  the  collated  volumes  for  those  six-month 
periods  of  1944,  containing  all  1944  letters  still  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  periods. 

DISTRIBUTION:  By  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  162- 
43  (NDB.,  cum.  ed.,  31  Dec.,  43-1362)  the 
Bureau  directed  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  all  hands  have  quick 
and  convenient  access  to  this  magazine,  and 
indicated  that  distribution  should  be 
effected  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each 
10  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  accom- 
plish the  directive. 

In  most  instances,  the  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zine has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
complement  and  on-board  count  statistics  in  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  10 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intra- 
activity shifts  affect  the  Bureau's  statistics,  and 
because  organization  of  some  activities  may  re- 
quire more  copies  than  normally  indicated  to 
effect  thorough  distribution  to  all  hands,  the 
Bureau  invites  requests  for  additional  copies  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  basic  directive. 
This  magazine  is  intended  for  all  hands  and  com- 
manding officers  should  take  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  available  accordingly. 

The  Bureau  should  be  kept  informed  of  changes 
in  the  numbers  of  copies  required;  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  20th  of  the  month  can  be  effected 
with  the  succeeding  issue. 

The  Bureau  should  also  be  advised  if  the  full 
number  of  copies  are  not  received  regularly. 

Normally  copies  for  Navy  activities  are  distrib- 
uted only  to  those  on  the  Standard  Navy  Distribu- 
tion List  in  the  expectation  that  such  activities  will 
make  further  distribution  as  necessary;  where 
special  circumstances  warrant  sending  direct  to 
sub-activities,  the  Bureau  should  be  informed. 

Distribution  to  Marine  Corps  personnel  is  effect- 
ed by  the  Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  on 
the  present  basis  of  four  copies  per  unit,  down  to 
and  including  the  company.  Requests  from  Marine 
Corps  activities  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Commandant. 

PERSONAL  COPIES:  This  magazine  is  for 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.:  20  cents  per  copy;  subscription  price 
$2.00  a year,  domestic  (including  FPO  and 
APO  addresses  for  overseas  mail);  $2.75, 
foreign.  Remittances  should  be  made  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub- 
scriptions are  accepted  for  one  year  only. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE 
LIFE  INSURANCE 


YOUR  INSURANCE  IS  FOR  YOUR  FAMILY’S  PROTECTION — IF 
YOU  DROP  IT,  YOU  MAY  NEVER  BE  ABLE  TO  HAVE  IT  AGAIN 


To  keep  your  insurance  in  force  after  you  are  discharged,  pay  your 
premiums  regularly  and  on  time  direct  to  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.  C.  Make  your  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 


Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  convert  your  term  policy  to  permanent  insurance. 
You  may  find  later  you  can’t  afford  the  higher  premiums  and  you  may 
have  to  drop  some  or  all  of  the  policy,  so  it’s  generally  wiser  to  wait 
until  you’re  back  in  civilian  life,  know  what  kind  of  a job  you  will  have 
and  how  much  permanent  insurance  you  can  carry. 


For  information  or  assistance  after  you’re  discharged  write  to  Vet- 
erans’ Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Be  sure  to  include  this 
data  in  your  letter:  (1 ) full  name  (print  first,  middle,  and  last  names), 
(2)  service  number,  (3)  rate  (at  time  of  discharge  from  the  Navy), 
(4)  date  of  discharge,  (5)  insurance  certificate  or  policy  number — i< 
you  know  it,  (6)  permanent  mailing  address  (street  and  number,  town 
or  city,  postal  zone,  and  state). 


REMEMBER 

YOUR  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  IS  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
SURANCE—IN  OR  OUT  OF  THE 
SERVICE— BEFORE  AND  AFTER 
CONVERSION 
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• FRONT  COVER:  N atives  of  Bikini  Atoll  leave  their 

village  homes,  carrying  household  goods,  to  board  LSTs 
as  preparations  are  made  for  the  first  peacetime  test  ot 
the  atom  bomb  at  the  Pacific  island. 

• AT  LEFT:  Basking  on  Hoover  Beach  near  Apra  Harbor, 
the  port  of  embarkation  from  Guam.  When  sun  gets  too 
hot,  men  can  retreat  under  the  sunshade  pavilion.  Sepa- 
ratees pass  hours  here  while  awaiting  transportation  home. 

• INSIDE  BACK  OVER:  It's  snowjackets  for  bluejackets 
of  the  USS  Juneau  as  they  stand  at  attention  during  com- 
missioning ceremonies  at  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard 
16  February.  The  new  6000-ton  light  cruiser  replaces  her 
namesake,  sunk  off  Guadalcanal  in  1942. 


CREDITS:  Front  cover  and  inside  back  cover,  Press  Association, 

Inc.;  at  left,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph.  On  pp.  40-41:  upper 
left,  Press  Association,  Inc.;  upper  right,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photo- 
graph; lower  left,  Acme;  lower  right,  Press  Association,  Inc. 
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U.  S.  OBSERVERS  are  participating  in  the  3,130-mile  "Musk-Ox"  trek  across  Arctic  America.  The  expedition  travels 
in  "snowmobiles,"  gets  supplies  by  air.  Objective  of  Canadian  exercise  is  to  test  military  gear  in  Arctic  conditions. 


ATTENTION  FOCUSED  ON  ARCTIC 
WASTELANDS  IN  NEW  AIR  AGE 


FAR  TO  THE  NORTH,  from  Point 
Barrow  to  Baffin  Bay,  the  winds  of 
Arctic  winter  howl  across  the  bleak 
wastelands. 

Ice  barriers  high  as  a house  rise  in 
jumbled  confusion  above  the  cold-tor- 
tured plains.  Boulder-strewn  ridges 
form  angry  slashes  across  the  face  of 
the  snowbound  land.  At  60  degrees 
below  zero,  frost  hangs  in  the  air  like 
fog  and  turns  daylight — when  there  is 
daylight— into  darkness. 

At  sea,  ice  chokes  the  waters  and  ice 
sheathes  the  rigging.  Aloft,  ceiling  and 
visibility  may  be  unlimited  one  moment, 
and  zei'o-zero  seven  minutes  later.  Mag- 
netic compasses  won’t  work,  radios  go 
haywire,  and  ordinary  engine  oil 
freezes  to  solid  ice.  It  is  even  a problem 
to  keep  the  sparkplugs  hot  in  a racing 
aircraft  engine. 

This  is  a land  in  vast  areas  un- 
charted and  by  most  men  unloved. 
Breath  turns  to  icicles,  eyelids  freeze 
together,  chilled  metal  burns  the  bare 
skin,  and  frostbite  is  an  ever-present 
enemy.  Nowhere  is  the  friendly 
warmth  of  bunk  or  wardroom  more 
welcome  after  watches  at  sea — but 
ashore  men  must  case  themselves  like 
mummies  in  sleeping  bags  so  snug  that 
some  awake  screaming  in  a panicky 
claustrophobia. 

Into  this  bitter  land,  its  perilous 
seas,  and  its  dangerous  and  icy  air,  the 
armed  services  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  last  month  sent  men  and 
machines  in  a search  for  information. 
For  a new  concept  of  global  strategy — 
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the  concept  of  the  air  age — had  fo- 
cussed the  spotlight  on  the  Far  North 
as  the  shortest  route  to  almost  every- 
where. 

These  were  no  military  maneuvers. 
Rather,  they  were  tests  of  equipment — 
and  men — and  a further  probing  into 
the  natural  resources  of  a land  whose 
assets  mostly  are  frozen.  They  were 
quests  for  facts — and  the  United  States 
Navy  was  playing  a major  role. 

To  the  east  of  Canada,  where  Davis 
Strait  links  Baffin  Bay  with  the  waters 
off  the  coast  of  Labrador,  uss  Midway 
— one  of  the  Navy’s  mightiest  aircraft 
carriers — steamed  from  Norfolk  with  a 
brood  of  three  destroyers  and  a tanker 
on  “Expedition  Frostbite,”  a momen- 
tous test  of  carrier-air  operations  and 
special  equipment  in  ’way-below  zero 
weather. 

In  the  northern  “barren  lands”  of 
Canada,  from  Manitoba  north  through 
the  Northwest  Territories,  west  and 
then  south  to  Alberta,  Canadian  sol- 
diers and  scientists,  and  observers  from 
the  United  States  and  Britain — includ- 
ing a representative  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
— were  engaged  in  a 3,130-mile  trek  by 
“snowmobile.”  Supplies  were  coming- 
in  by  air,  despite  weather  which 
grounded  planes  for  days  at  a time. 
The  journey  was  equivalent  in  dis- 


tances and  directions  to  a trip  from 
Memphis  to  Duluth  to  Cheyenne  to 
Pecos,  Texas,  but  the  equivalent  in  diffi- 
culties to  the  progress  of  an  ant  in  a 
gallon  of  ice  cream  mixed  with  rock 
salt.  Again,  it  was  primarily  a test  of 
equipment,  and  they  called  it  “Exercise 
Musk-Ox.” 

Less  spectacular,  but  scarcely  of  less 
importance,  was  the  activity  in  north- 
ern Alaska,  where  35,000  square  miles 
have  been  set  aside  as  Navy  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  4 since  1923.  There,  with 
headquarters  at  Point  Barrow  on 
Alaska’s  extreme  northern  tip,  civilian 
engineers  were  taking  over  where  the 
Seabees  left  off  in  the  quest  for  oil,  the 
lifeblood  of  modern  naval,  air  and 
ground  forces. 

And  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces, 
which  between  April  1942  and  August 
1945  ferried  7,929  airplanes  from  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and 
turned  them  over  to  Russian  pilots  for 
an  even  longer  journey  across  Siberia 
to  the  eastern  front  in  Europe,  was 
planning  to  expand  tactical  research 
at  its  cold  weather  experimental  sta- 
tion at  Ladd  Field,  Fairbanks. 

These  investigations  of  the  Far 
North’s  secrets  were  all  part  of  the 
same  general  picture,  but  for  Navy 
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\CROSS  A VAST  expanse  of  wilderness,  ice,  land  and  sea  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
tudying  Arctic  defense.  The  Air  Age  has  focused  attention  on  north  as  "shortest  route  to  almost  everywhere." 


nen,  the  greatest  interest  centered  on 
he  Midway’s  voyage.  It  was  a trip  of 
onsiderable  interest  to  the  American 
rablic  as  well,  and  seven  newspaper 
tnd  magazine  writers,  as  well  as  three 
ihotographers  and  a newsreel  camera- 
nan,  were  aboard  the  45,000-ton  CVB 
is  guests  of  the  Navy. 

As  the  Midway  pushed  through  the 
cy  waters  off  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
tear  Admiral  John  S.  Cassady,  former 
VstCNO  (Air)  and  commander  of  the 
didway  task  group,  told  the  newsmen 
he  test  had  convinced  him  carriers  of 
he  Midway  class  could  fight  in  any 
vaters,  even  the  windswept  seas 
iround  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Asso- 
rted Press  reported.  He  added  that 
ie  felt  Essex  class  carriers  could  oper- 
ate in  these  waters  as  well,  although 
uch  vessels  are  considerably  smaller 
han  the  Midway  class. 

Admiral  Cassady  declared  before 


sailing  that  the  Navy  has  been  inter- 
ested in  adding  to  its  information  on 
the  feasibility  of  air  operations  in  frigid 
regions  since  uss  Ranger,  a carrier 
now  obsolete,  made  experimental  tests 
around  Alaska  in  1935. 

Plans  for  “Expedition  Frostbite” 
were  in  the  making  since  last  Novem- 
ber, and  many  items  of  new  equipment 
went  along  with  the  Midway.  A Coast 
Guard  helicopter  for  air-sea  rescues, 
snowplows  to  operate  on  the  giant 
flightdeck,  recently-developed  exposure 
suits  designed  to  protect  fliers  forced 
down  in  frigid  waters,  and  baskets  at- 
tached to  cranes  projecting  from  the 
escorting  destroyers  Vogelgesang, 
Ware  and  Stormes,  also  for  fishing  out 
downed  pilots  and  aircrewmen,  were 
included  in  the  expedition’s  gear. 

Most  of  the  planes  aboard  the  Mid- 
way were  Chance  Vought  Corsair 
(F4U-4)  fighters  and  Curtiss  Helldiver 


(SB2C)  bombers,  but  one  of  the 
Navy’s  new  FR-1  jet-propelled  planes 
and  one  of  the  new  Grumann  fighters, 
the  Bearcat  (F8F),  were  taken  along 
for  experimental  purposes. 

The  plane  complement  was  reduced 
deliberately  from  the  normal  137  to 
58  aircraft  so  the  planes  could  be 
warmed  up  in  hangars  below  the 
flight  deck,  instead  of  trying  to  start 
them  “cold”  from  the  deck.  Special 
equipment  for  the  planes  included 
covers  for  wings  and  propellors, 
special  starters  and  heaters,  and  dilu- 
ters  for  the  oil  systems. 

Although  the  original  tests  aboard 
the  Ranger  pointed  the  way  to  much 
of  the  cold-weather  equipment  subse- 
quently devised,  the  recent  wax' 
afforded  little  opportunity  to  learn 
what  carriers  can  do  under  frigid 
weather  conditions,  since  most  of  the 
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operations  were  confined  to  the  Pacific. 

Off  Labrador,  however,  the  Midway 
was  making  up  for  lost  time.  A near- 
hurricane of  60  knots  tore  40  of  the 
42  liferafts  from  their  lashings  on  the 
forecastle  35  feet  above  water.  The 
gallery  deck,  44  feet  above  water,  was 
buckled  in  places  by  waves  which 
broke  over  the  bow.  Flight  schedules 
were  cancelled  as  the  Midway  rolled 
18  degrees.  Escorting  cans  rolled  as 
much  as  50  degrees  one  night.  On 
the  flight  deck,  eight  steel  cables  were 
used  to  secure  each  of  the  33  planes 
lashed  topside  during  the  blow. 

On  another  occasion,  waves  dam- 


aged hangar  deck  doors  of  the  deck- 
edge  elevator,  which  carries  planes 
between  the  port  flight  and  hangar 
decks  amidships. 

Launching  and  taking  on  planes  in 
cold  weather  presented  new  problems. 
The  group  ran  into  hard  luck  a week 
after  leaving  Norfolk,  with  one  of  its 
pilots  killed  and  three  planes  lost  while 
attempting  landings. 

In  the  “Musk-Ox”  test,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  gear — the 
snowmobile — was  a development  of  an 
invasion  that  never  came  off.  Cana- 
dians built  the  machine  for  the  Nor- 
way invasion. 

The  new  snowmobile  has  a five- 
passenger  cabin  mounted  on  sixteen 


pneumatic-tired  bogey  wheels  sheathed] 
in  a yard-wide  rubber  track  reinforced] 
with  steel  cleats.  It  weighs  8400 
pounds,  yet  because  of  the  wide  tracks 
often  leaves  a lighter  depression  in 
the  snow  than  a man’s  foot.  It  has 
a ground  pressure  of  only  two  pounds 
per  square  inch  of  track. 

Within  the  duralumin  and  plywood* 
body,  which  has  large,  armored-glasgH 
windows,  leather-cushioned  doublet 
seats  provide  a double  bed  at  night! 
The  temperature  inside  is  kept  only 
slightly  warmer  than  the  outside,  to 
prevent  the  men  from  perspiring, 
which  would  destroy  the  insulation  of 
their  clothing,  although  the  interior 
may  be  raised  to  room  temperature 
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SEABEES  ENGAGED  in  the  Alaskan  oil  exploration  proj-  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  at  Point  Barrow,  the  Nav) 

ect  adopted  raiment  suited  to  rigors  of  the  Far  North.  pushes  development  of  35,000-square-mile  oil  reserve 
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BULLDOZERS  SERVE  as  locomotives  for  this  Seabee  supply  train  moving  inland  to  the  oil  reserve  from  Point  Barrow 
Tractor  sleds  moved  some  of  the  world's  heaviest  construction  equipment  over  this  barren  North  Alaska  terrain 
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ple+ed  too  late  to  participate  in  the  war,  steamed  north  to  test  air  operations  off 
1 observers  aboard  kept  warm  in  rubberized  nylon  exposure  suits  shown  at  left. 

low,  left,  discovered  the  North  Pole.  The  USS  Bowdoin,  right,  charted  the  North. 
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NAVY  AIRMEN  learned  of  the  far  north  in  the  rugged  experiences  of  the  war.  At  left,  Eskimos  and  their  huskies 
greet  a NATS  plane  at  Point  Barrow.  At  right,  crewmen  wade  in  icy  water  to  maneuver  Navy  PBY  to  landing  ramp. 


for  emergencies  such  as  treatment  of 
casualties. 

Numerous  difficulties  were  reported. 
Each  division  of  three  vehicles  was 
equipped  with  radio  and  radar.  Three 
minor  casualties  had  been  evacuated 
by  air  in  the  early  stages  of  the  trip, 
and  minor  mechanical  breakdowns 
were  reported  several  times.  Yet  the 
expedition  pushed  steadily  onward. 

Behind  each  snowmobile,  two  sleds 
were  towed.  A typical  sled  load  in- 
cluded 20  five  gallon  cans  of  gasoline, 
a tent,  four  sleeping  bags,  six  caribou 
skins,  a naptha  stove,  lamp,  four  axes, 
a saw,  rifle,  two  snow  knives,  frying 
pan,  two  pots,  and  emergency  rations. 
The  men’s  food  provided  5,900  calories 
daily,  compared  to  the  average  of 
3,000  to  4,000.  Food  was  pre-cooked, 
frozen,  and  dropped  to  the  men  from 
airplanes — then  thawed  out  and 
warmed  for  consumption. 

On  ordinary  stops,  the  men  leveled 
off  the  snow,  pitched  nylon-lined  tents, 
laid  cocoa-fiber  mats,  carabou  skins 
and  quilted  pads,  then  crawled,  naked, 
into  their  feather-filled  sleeping  bags 
— an  experience  similar  to  diving  into 
a mountain  stream.  When  the 
weather  was  stormy,  or  time  permit- 
ted, they  built  igloos  from  blocks  of 
the  snow  hacked  out  with  knives. 

One  of  the  stops  on  the  Musk-Ox 
route  was  at  Port  Radium,  source  ot 
pitchblende  from  which  uranium  for 
atomic  bombs  is  derived.  The  next 
stop  was  scheduled  at  Fort  Norman, 
near  the  Norman  Wells  oil  fields,  which 
the  U.  S.  developed  during  the  war. 

The  Norman  Wells  project,  known 
as  Canol,  was  designed  primarily  as 
a source  of  fuel  for  equipment  used 
in  building  the  Alcan  Highway  and 
airstrips  along  the  ferry  route  to  Fair- 
banks, and  for  planes  flying  the  route. 

The  operation  of  that  ferry  route  by 
the  Army  Air  Transport  Command 
was  an  epic  of  the  North  all  its  own. 


Under  incredibly  bad  operating  con- 
ditions, with  temperatures  low  as  67° 
F,  and  despite  losses  of  men  and 
planes — without  a trace  to  this  day, 
in  some  cases — 734  medium  bombers, 
1,363  light  bombers,  5,068  fighters, 
710  trainers  and  54  planes  of  other 
types  were  delivered  from  Great  Falls 
to  Alaskan  fields  and  turned  over  to 
the  Russians. 

The  Canol  project  included  pipelines 
and  a refinery  geared  to  a 3,000-bar- 
rels-daily  operating  schedule,  although 
the  oil  wells  which  the  Army  dug  have 
a potential  capacity  of  7,500  barrels  a 
day.  The  oil  reserve  discovered  in  the 
Norman  Wells  territory  was  estimated 
at  anywhere  from  35,000,000  to 
100,000,000  barrels. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Navy 
awarded  a million-dollar  contract  to 
two  civilian  firms  for  continuing  the 
exploration  of  the  Navy  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in  Alaska  begun  in  1944  by  the 
Seabees. 

The  Seabee  expedition,  led  by  Cap- 
tain Bart  W.  Gillespie,  CEC,  USNR, 
sailed  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  19  July 
1944  and  made  amphibous  landings  at 
Point  Barrow  and  Cape  Simpson  about 
two  weeks  later.  PBYs  served  as  the 
advance  scouts  for  the  two  merchant- 
men— the  Spica  and  the  Harrington — 
by  keeping  a lookout  for  ice  floes. 

With  small  landing  craft  and  pro- 
pelled pontoon  barges,  the  “Can  Do” 
men  unloaded  8,200  long  tons  of 
freight,  including  cranes,  90-foot  oil 
well  derricks,  and  huge  Caterpillar 
tractors  at  Point  Barrow  despite 
shifting  ice  fields  which  forced  fre- 
quent changes  of  the  merchantmen’s 
off-shore  anchorages.  Only  men  could 
be  landed  at  Cape  Simpson,  because  of 
the  treacherous  shoal  waters. 

With  an  “open  season”  of  only  six 
weeks,  each  phase  of  the  expedition 
required  careful  timing.  The  main 
base  was  established  at  Point  Barrow, 


complete  with  warehouses  and  an  air 
strip,  and  the  expedition  pushed  in- 
land— 180  airline  miles  but  331  miles 
by  land — to  Umiat,  where  a test  well 
1,816  feet  deep  was  dug,  revealing  the 
presence  of  five  different  layers  of  oil-1 
bearing  sands. 

Twelve  shallower  test  wells  were 
dug  at  Cape  Simpson,  many  of  them 
also  indicating  oil  possibilities.  At 
both  Umiat  and  Cape  Simpson,  the? 
Seabees  found  the  ground  frozen  to 
depths  of  more  than  500  feet.  Tractor 
trains  which  covered  2,400  miles  of  ter- 
rain never  before  traversed  by  any- 
thing but  a few  Eskimo  dog  teams 
recorded  temperatures  as  low  as  45 
degrees  below  zero,  and  at  the  drilling 
sites  the  thermometer  fell  at  times  to 
the  minus  50s  and  60s. 

Last  summer,  a supply  expedition; 
returned  to  Point  Barrow  by  sea,  with 
the  Liberty  ship  Mills  this  time  ac- 
companying the  Spica  and  Harrington. 
Again  the  ice  was  a constant  hazard, 
damaging  one  ship  twice. 

The  mysteries  of  the  Far  North 
have  intrigued  man  for  centuries,  yet 
only  30  major  expeditions  have  been 
recorded  since  John  Davis,  an  English- 
man, ventured  to  the  northwestern 
wastes  of  Greenland  in  1587.  One  of 
the  greatest  explorers  was  Admiral 
Robert  E.  Peary,  civil  engineer  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  who  reached  the! 
North  Pole  just  37  years  ago  this 
month. 

Admiral  Peary’s  arrival  at  the 
North  Pole  climaxed  20  years  of  ex- 
plorations in  the  Far  North.  On  16 
May  of  last  year,  however,  a British 
bombing  plane  took  off  from  Iceland, 
circled  the  pole,  and  was  back  at  its 
field  in  Iceland  about  seven  hours 
after  takeoff.  A later  round  trip  by 
air  over  the  magnetic  North  Pole  re- 
ported it  was  200  to  300  miles  away 
from  its  usual  location.  The  magnetic 
pole  is  the  principal  reason  for  diffi- 
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culties  with  compasses  in  the  Arctic. 

Lieutenant  Commander  (now  Rear 
Admiral)  Richard  E.  Byrd,  USN 
(Ret.),  flew  over  the  North  Pole  in 
1926,  making  a round  trip  from 
Spitzbergen.  Three  days  later,  the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile  Expedi- 
tion also  crossed  the  pole  by  air  on 
a trip  by  dirigible  from  Spitzbergen 
to  Alaska.  These  were  the  first 
flights  over  the  North  Pole,  and  came 
17  years  after  Admiral  Peary  had 
reached  his  goal. 

United  States  naval  officers  engaged 
in  Arctic  explorations  as  early  as 
1850,  and  in  1879,  the  steamer  Jean- 
nette, presented  to  the  government  by 
James  Gordon  Bennett  and  manned  by 
naval  personnel,  set  out  from  San 
Francisco  to  explore  the  then  unknown 
approaches  to  the  North  Pole  through 
the  Bering  Strait. 

Caught  in  the  ice  in  the  Arctic 
ocean,  the  Jeannette  drifted  westward 
far  beyond  Wrangel  Island  and  was 
finally  crushed  and  sunk  on  12  June 
1881.  For  three  months,  the  crew 
made  their  perilous  way  together  in 
three  boats  for  nearly  500  miles  to- 
ward the  Siberian  coast  until  sepa- 
rated by  a gale.  One  cutter  was  never 
heard  from  again.  The  other  two 
reached  the  Delta  of  the  Lena  river 
at  widely  separated  points.  One  of 
these  parties,  including  Commander  G. 
W.  DeLong,  the  skipper  of  the  Jean- 
nette, died  of  sickness  or  starvation 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  strong- 
est men.  Although  disastrous,  this 
expedition  and  subsequent  relief  ex- 
peditions contributed  much  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  far  north. 

Through  the  years,  the  majority  of 
the  polar  expeditions  have  been  British 
or  American,  but  Soviet  Russia  has 
come  to  the  fore  in  this  field  more 
recently.  During  the  recent  war, 
Russia’s  knowledge  of  cold  weather 
operations  proved  to  be  a factor  in 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  Today,  Russia 
is  farther  advanced  in  Arctic  warfare 
than  any  other  Nation,  according  to 
Captain  Clifford  J.  McGregor,  famed 
Arctic  explorer  who  was  aboard  the 
Midway. 

Russia,  for  example,  has  approxi- 
mately 300  weather  stations  in  the 
Arctic  regions  of  Siberia,  compared 
with  Canada’s  ten  in  her  northern  ter- 
ritory. Russian  planes  flew  across  the 
polar  ice  cap  from  Moscow  to  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  as  early  as 
1937,  a month  after  another  party  of 
Russians  flew  to  the  North  Pole  and 
established  a base  on  an  ice  floe,  leav- 
ing behind  a party  of  four  men  with 
a year’s  supplies  and  a radio  with 
which  they  sent  out  daily  weather 
reports. 

The  Russian  ice  breaker  Sedoff.  ice- 
bound 23  Oct  1937,  drifted  to  within 
250  miles  of  the  North  Pole  before 
she  was  rescued  by  another  ice  breaker 
three  years  later.  This  was  the  far- 
thest north  ever  reached  by  surface 
vessel.  The  Russians  in  1935  estab- 
lished the  most  northerly  radio  sta- 
tion, in  Franz  Josef  Land.  They  have 
an  ice  breaking  machine  capable  of 
smashing  ice  seven  feet  thick.  Captain 
McGregor  said  the  Russians  had  also 
perfected  weapons  and  equipment  cap- 
able of  operation  when  other  countries 
think  it  too  cold  for  movement. 


Canadian  Army  photograph 

FOREIGN  OBSERVERS  follow  Arctic  tests  with  intense  interest.  A Canadian, 
left,  explains  the  "snowmobile"  to  a Russian  attache,  center,  and  a Chilean. 


Canadian  Army  photograph 

VERSATILE  NYLON  is  used  for  the  lining  of  this  Arctic  tent.  Double  walls 
form  an  insulating  air  space.  Fishnet  vest,  below,  is  worn  as  undergarment. 


IS  HIGHER  PAY  ON 


Proposed  20  Percent 
Increase  In  Income 
Will  Be  Considered 

I EGISLATION  WHICH  MAY 
L.  LEAL)  to  a 20  percent  pay  increase 
for  all  hands  of  the  Navy  was  headed 
for  hearing  in  Congress  last  month. 

Up  for  consideration,  possibly  be- 
fore a joint  committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  was  a joint  Navy  and 
War  department  recommendation  that 
the  income  of  the  nation’s  service  men 
and  women  be  raised  to  meet  higher 
living  costs  and  to  spur  recruiting 
for  the  postwar  armed  forces. 

Pointed  up  by  the  possibility  that 
the  draft  act  will  not  be  extended 
when  it  expires  in  May,  the  proposal 
calls  for  a 20  percent  upward  ad- 
justment in  the  base  pay  of  enlisted 
men  and  the  base  pay  and  allowances 
of  officers  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  with  pro- 
visions also  extending  to  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  aim  of  the  recommendation  was 
emphasized  in  a statement  by  Sec- 
retaries James  Forrestal  and  Robert 
P.  Patterson:  “The  purpose  is  to 

bring  current  pay  schedules  more  in 
line  with  increased  living  costs  and 
also  to  provide  additional  incentive  to 
recruiting.  The  security  of  the  nation 
in  this  period  of  transition  from  war 
to  peace  will  require  the  enlistment 
of  the  maximum  number  of  volunteers 
for  the  armed  forces.” 

The  bill  before  Congress  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  1942  and  if  approved  as  in- 
troduced would  go  into  effect  the  first 
day  of  the  second  month  after  it  is 
signed  by  the  President.  Some  of  its 
results  would  be: 

• The  increases  would  apply  to  all 
members  of  the  Navy,  men  and 
women,  from  apprentice  seaman  to 
fleet  admiral,  including  those  on  the 
retired  lists. 

• The  base  pay  of  enlisted  men, 
aviation  cadets  and  midshipmen  would 
be  increased  by  20  percent. 

• A similar  raise  would  be  made  in 
the  base  jiay,  rental  and  subsistence 
allowances  of  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers. 

• Provision  is  made  for  payment  of 
a $10,000  gratuity  to  dependents  of 
service  personnel  killed  in  military 
aircraft  accidents,  providing  they  are 
on  authorized  flight  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving flight  pay. 

• The  present  limitation  of  $458.33  on 
the  pay  of  chief  warrant  officers  and 
warrant  officers  would  be  lifted. 

No  changes  were  recommended  in 
the  present  rates  for  longevity,  sea 
duty,  and  submarine,  flight  and  diving 
service,  although  an  increase  in  base 
pay,  would,  of  course,  cause  a corres- 
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PAY  CALL  brings  folding  money  to 
these  crewmen.  Some  large  ships 
carry  as  much  as  $800,000  pay  rolls. 


Enlisted  Scale 

Here  is  how  enlisted  men’s  base 
pay  will  be  raised  if  Congress  and 

the  President  approve  a 

recom- 

mendation  of  the 

Navy  and  War 

Departments. 

PRESENT 

PROPOSED 

CLASSIFICATION 

BASE  PAY 

BASE  PAY 

Chief  Petty  Officers  (Per- 

manerit ) 

138 

165.60 

Chief  Petty  Officers  (Act- 
ing   

PO  1/c,  Stewards  and 

126 

151.20 

Cooks  1/c  

PO  2/c,  Stewards  and 

114 

136.80 

Cooks  2/c,  Musicians 
1/c  

96 

115.20 

PO  3/c,  Firemen  1/c, 

Stewards  and  Cooks  3/c 

78 

93.60 

Aviation  Cadets  

Seamen  1/c,  Firemen  2/c, 

75 

90 

Musicians  2/c 

66 

79.20 

Seamen  2/c,  Firemen  3/c 

54 

64.80 

Apprentice  Seamen  

50 

60 

ponding  gain  in  income  from  these 
sources.  Clothing  allowances  and 
family  allowances  paid  to  the  depen-  j 
dents  of  enlisted  men  would  not  be 
altered. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  how  the 
men  and  women  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  pay  window  would  be  affected  by 
the  proposed  increases: 
o A seaman  first  class  with  no  lon- 
gevity, who  now  receives  $66  a month 
base  pay,  would  be  paid  $79.20 
monthly,  a raise  of  $13.20,  or  20  per- 
cent. 

o An  ensign  with  dependents  who  has 
no  longevity  now  receives  a total  of 
$252  monthly  from  base  pay,  rental 
and  subsistence  allowances.  This  would 
be  increased  to  $302.40,  the  base  pay 
being  raised  from  $150  to  $180;  the 
rental  allowance  from  $60  to  $72,  and 
the  subsistence  allowance  from  $42 
to  $50.40.  If  he  were  on  flight  pay, 
the  $302.40  would  be  raised  an  ad- 
ditional $90,  or  50  percent  of  his  new 
base  pay  of  $180. 

The  recommendation,  sent  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  on  25  February  and  later  re- 
ferred to  the  military  affairs  com- 
mittees of  both  houses,  grew  out  of 
a provision  in  the  first  Supplemental 
Surplus  Appropriation  Recision  Bill, 
passed  in  February,  calling  upon  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  to  recom- 
mend revision  of  pay  schedules.  Back 
of  this  provision  lay  a Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  demand  for  a pay 
study.  Members  of  the  committee  had 
asserted  that  there  were  abuses  in 
the  matter  of  flying  pay. 

The  Navy  and  War  secretaries  an- 
swered this  point: 

“After  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommended 
that  no  changes  be  made  with  respect 
to  increases  in  pay  authorized  for 
flying  pay,  parachute  pay,  glider  pay, 
and  submarine  pay,  or  similar  special 
pay  and  allowances.” 

The  recommendation  was  drawn  up 
and  approved  unanimously  by  an  in- 
terdepartmental pay  committee,  on 
which  were  represented  all  six  services 
including  the  air  units.  Heading  the 
group  is  Lieutenant  General  Wade  H. 

ALL  HANDS 
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BIG  DAY  ABOARD  SHIP  is  always  payday.  Crew  members  of  a battleship 
(above)  demonstrate  the  Navy's  assembly-line  method  used  to  speed  pay  job. 


rs  WAY? 

Haislip  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  senior  Navy  representative  was 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  B.  Carney,  usn. 

Committee  members  have  prepared 
charts  and  statistics  to  illustrate  for 
Congress  the  gap  that  exists  between 
what  a man  can  earn  in  the  services 
and  in  civilian  pursuits;  the  spread 
between  a service  man’s  income  and 
what  he  has  to  spend  for  living  costs 
also  is  shown. 

If  the  proposed  increase  is  granted, 
it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$276,000,000  would  be  added  to  the 
Navy’s  annual  payroll  for  a postwar 
force  of  500,000  men. 

In  the  future  it  is  planned  to  con- 
duct a continuing  study  of  the  whole 
service  pay  structure,  with  an  eye  to 
the  elimination  of  any  injustices  which 
might  exist  in  pay  and  allowances. 
Prominent  civilians  may  be  called  in 
to  serve  on  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee and  the  earnings  of  service 
men  would  be  considered  continously 
in  the  light  of  current  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  country. 

The  cost  of  living  and  flight  and 
submarine  pay  and  the  comparative 
earnings  of  civilian  workers  were  an- 
tedated by  such  issues  as  the  ingredi- 
ents of  a ration  and  the  amount  of 
spirits  a ration  should  contain  when 
the  first  official  Navy  pay  and  ration 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  152  years 
ago  last  month,  in  March,  1794.  The 
bill  also  provided  for  the  building  of 
? six  ships  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Barbary  corsairs  plundering 
American  shipping.  About  2,000  men 
| were  to  be  recruited. 

Under  provisions  of  the  act,  the 
skippers  of  the  ships  were  to  receive 
$75  a month.  The  surgeon  was  next 
man  on  the  pay  roll,  with  $50,  and 
lieutenants,  chaplains,  sailing  masters 
|!  and  pursers  were  down  for  $40.  A 
;!  surgeon’s  mate  was  to  receive  $30  and 
a lieutenant  of  marines,  $26.  The  rate 
for  boatswains,  gunners,  sailmakers 
j and  carpenters  was  $14  a month. 

The  act  did  not  set  definite  rates 
for  crewmen,  but  empowered  the  Pres- 


ident to  do  so,  provided  the  whole  sum 
did  not  exceed  $27,000  a month. 

Congress  in  1794  went  into  detail 
about  rations,  which  were  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  expedition’s 
pay.  The  legislation  allocated  six  ra- 
tions a day  to  the  captains,  three  to 
lieutenants,  two  to  the  rest  of  the 
officers  and  one  to  crew  members. 

One-half  pint  of  distilled  spirits 
went  with  each  ration.  If  spirits  were 
not  available,  beer  to  the  amount  of 


one  quart  per  ration  was  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Spirits  and  beer  were  a part  of  the 
Navy  ration  until  1862,  when  a Con- 
gressional act  restricted  the  use  of 
liquor  to  medical  purposes  only  and 
raised  the  seamen’s  pay  five  cents 
daily  as  compensation.  The  story  is 
that  celebrations  marking  this  mile- 
stone inspired  a once-famous  dirge: 

“Jack’s  happy  day  will  soon 
be  past, 

To  return  again — no,  never! 

For  they’ve  raised  his  pay 
Five  cents  a day 

And  stopped  his  grog  for- 
ever.” 

Here  is  the  Navy’s  first  official  ra- 
tion as  set  down  in  the  1794  act: 

Sundays  and  Tuesdays — One  pound 
of  bread  and  one  and  a half  pounds 
of  beef;  on  Sundays,  a half  pint  of 
rice  and  on  Tuesdays,  a pound  of 
potatoes  or  turnips,  and  pudding. 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
— One  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of 
pork  and  a half  pint  of  peas  and 
beans;  four  ounces  of  cheese  added 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays. 

Wednesdays — One  pound  of  bread, 
butter  or  molasses,  four  ounces  of 
cheese  and  a half  pint  of  rice. 

Fridays — One  pound  of  bread,  one 
pound  of  salt  fish,  butter  or  oil,  and 
a pound  of  potatoes. 


Effect  of  Bill  on  Officers  Pay 

This  table  shows  how  the  proposed  Navy  pay  raise  of  20  percent  would 
affect  officers’  income.  The  base  rates  listed  do  not  take  into  account  raises 
for  length  of  service.  The  subsistence  allowance  for  officers  without  depend- 
ents, which  is  $21  a month  for  all  ranks  and  would  be  raised  to  $25.20,  is 
omitted  from  the  table. 


BASE 

PAY 

RENTAL 

SUBSISTENCE 

With  Dependents 

Without  Dependents 

With  Dependents 

Rank 

Present 

Proposed 

Present 

Proposed 

Present 

Proposed 

Present 

Proposed 

Fleet  Adm.. 
Adm.,  Vice 
Adm.,  Rear 

Adm.  (upper  half) 
Rear  Adm. 

666.67 

800 

120 

144 

105 

126 

42 

50.40 

(lower  half)  .... 

500 

600 

120 

144 

105 

126 

42 

50.40 

Commo.  and  Capt. 

333.33 

400 

120 

144 

105 

126 

42 

50.40 

Comdr 

291.67 

350 

120 

144 

105 

136 

63 

75.60 

Lt.  Coradr 

250 

300 

105 

126 

90 

108 

63 

75.60 

Lt 

200 

240 

90 

108 

75 

90 

42 

50.40 

Lt.(jg)  

166.67 

200 

75 

90 

60 

72 

42 

50.40 

Ens 

Commissioned 

150 

180 

60 

72 

45 

54 

42 

50.40 

Warrant  

175 

210 

75 

90 

60 

72 

42 

50.40 

Midshipman  

65 

78 

.50.40 

Warrant  

150 

180 

60 

72 

45 

54 

42  ' 
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MASSIVE  STONE  STATUE  of  Christ  overlooks  modern  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  above  panorama  of  the  Brazilian  capital 
taken  by  a photographer  of  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  is  in  near  background  beyond  bay. 


SHAKING  DOWN'  TO  RIO 


THE  COLOR  OF  A BRAZILIAN  presidential  inaugura- 
tion and  the  famed  attractions  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  scenic 
and  otherwise,  highlighted  the  first  overseas  mission  of  the 
uss  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  new  45,000-ton  carrier  and  its  officers  and  men,  3,500 
strong,  made  a good  will  trip  to  the  South  American  port 
to  be  on  hand  when  Major  General  Enrico  Gaspar  Dutra 
was  sworn  in  as  chief  executive  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  on  31  January. 

Its  streets  bedecked  with  flags  and  its  recreation  centers 
in  full  swing,  Brazil’s  capital  was  in  a festival  mood  for  the 
occasion  and  men  of  the  Roosevelt  were  treated  as  guests  of 
the  city.  They  visited  the  statue  of  Christ  atop  Mount  Cor- 
covado,  rode  up  Sugar  Loaf  by  cable  car,  bought  souvenirs 
and  swam  at  beaches  where  the  view  featured  more  than 


the  sea.  Later,  they  toured  the  night  spots,  one  of  which 
presented  the  ship’s  swing  band  in  its  show. 

More  than  500  men  attended  military  mass  in  the  city’s 
beautiful  Candelaria  Cathedral,  marching  to  the  church  in 
a line  headed  by  American  and  Brazilian  colors. 

Rear  Admiral  John  Cassaday,  ComCarDiv  1,  and  Capt. 
Apollo  Soucek,  the  Roosevelt’s  skipper, were  hosts  to  noted 
guests  during  the  stay.  Among  them  were  President  Dutra ; 
F.  H.  LaGuardia,  President  Truman’s  personal  envoy  to  the 
inauguration;  Vice  Admiral  Jorge  Martins,  Brazilian  min- 
ister of  marine;  Vice  Admiral  Jose  Neira,  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Brazilian  navy;  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  James 
Sommerville  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Roosevelt,  commissioned  at  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard on  27  Oct  1945,  went  on  a shakedown  cruise  in  the 
Caribbean  before  proceeding  to  Rio. 


SWINGING  AT  ANCHOR  off  Rio  is  the  Navy's  new  super  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  her  flight  deck  dotted  with 
some  of  the  132  planes  the  45,000-ton  ship  carries.  The  carrier  visited  Brazil  on  a goodwill  trip  after  its  shakedown. 
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SOUTH  OF  THE  EQUATOR  it's  white  h-a+§  and  sunshine  for  these  sailors  on  liberty  from  the  carrier  Roosevelt  in 
Rio.  Touring  American  bluejackets  get  a striking  view  of  the  Brazilian  city  from  cafe  atop  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain. 


IT’S  SALUDOS  AMIGOS  and  plenty  of  sightseeing  too  for  A COQL  CERVEZA  (that's  beer,  mate),  among 

these  FDR  sailors  pacing  broad  boulevards  of  downtown  Rip.  friends  at  the  cafe  atop  Rio's  high  Sugar  Loaf. 


AIRCREWMAN  J.  P.  Dinsmore,  ARM  2/c,  swaps 
some  stories  with  Naval  Administration  guards  in  Rio. 


SERENE  BEAUTY  of  Rio's  Candaleria  Cathedral  is  sho\i 
above  as  the  Roosevelt  bluejackets  attend  divine  service 


'HERE'S  TO  GAY  RIO'  say  these  bluejackets  drinking  a toast  in  front  of  the 
Copacabana  Palace  Hotel  on  'Cope'  Beach.  Vender  at  left  likes  the  idea. 


TIME  OUT  to  look  over  the  offerings 
a sidewalk  newsstand  is  taken  by  th 


ANTING  THE  WAY  to  Rio  for  W.  A.  Ross,  PhoM  l/c 
Olga  J.  de  Silva,  model,  with  friend,  Fernando  de  Brito. 

ars  from  carrier  Roosevelt.  Crew- 
nt  liberty  touring  Rio's  scenic  spots. 


BRAZILIAN  MONETARY  system  Is  based  on  cruziero 
(crew-sher-oh),  native  explains  to  Roosevelt  crewmen. 


FINGER  WAVE  is  added  to  the  Gl  haircut  of  an  FDR  crewman  by  a pretty 
Brazilian.  Somehow,  Rio's  beaches  were  favorite  spots  for  visiting  bluejackets. 


TWO  BIKINI  GIRLS  trudge  away  fr 
their  village  (above)  carrying  possessii 
on  their  shoulders  as  the  Navy  mo> 

island’s  167  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  evacuated  to  Rongerik  Atoll, 
a previously  uninhabited  island  109 
miles  east  of  Bikini  in  the  Marshalls. 

According  to  the  report,  “King” 
Juda  and  his  12  chiefs,  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  evacuation  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence. The  Army  and  Navy  have  con- 
structed attractive  new  homes  on 
Rongerik  for  the  natives. 

Seabees  were  among  the  early  ar- 
rivals in  the  area.  They  are  currently 
busied  with  the  construction  of  six 
75-foot  steel  towers  on  tiny  islands 
surrounding  Bikini  to  hold  the  “eyes” 
of  the  operation. 

High-speed  motion  picture  cameras 
shooting  at  the  rate  of  3000  frames  a; 
second,  spectroscopic  and  photometric 
cameras  for  coverage  of  radioactivity! 
and  scores  of  aerial  and  general  pur- 
pose cameras  with  special  filters  and 
lead  cases  will  be  employed  in  the 
test.  In  addition,  cameras  without 
lenses  to  accurately  record  “Cross- 
roads” even  if  the  explosions  are  100C 
times  brighter  than  the  sun,  have  been 
developed. 

_ Although  the  tests  are  being  de- 
signed primarily  to  determine  the  ef-  ■ 
fects  of  the  bombs  on  naval  vessels, 
employment  of  a wide  assortment  of  ! 
“guinea  pig”  material  to  show  the  ef-  i 
feet  of  the  bombs  on  military  equip-  | 
ment  is  revealed  in  details  of  the 
Army  Ground  Forces’  participation  in 
the  coming  operation. 

Tanks,  armored  cars,  trucks,  mili- 
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Test  Preliminaries 
Turn  ‘Atom  Atoll’ 
Into  Busy  Beehive 

ONCE  UPON  A TIME  ON  A 
CORAL  BEACH  in  the  far 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  where  the  sand 
is  like  crushed  glass  that  hurts  your 
eyes,  unsuspecting  hermit  crabs  and 
sea  urchins  swished  about  in  the  surf. 
Scraggly  palms  went  on  bearing  coco- 
nuts as  they  had  since  time  immemo- 
rial and  outlandish  little  fishes  played 
tag  in  shallow  pools  the  sea  left  be- 
hind at  ebb  tide. 

That  was  Bikini  before  the  coming 
of  the  great  experiment.  Today  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  laying  the 
next  atomic  egg  and  recording  the  ac- 
companying explosions  are  transform- 
ing this  remote  Marshall  Islands’  atoll 
and  adjacent  hopping-off  places  from 
lonely  outposts  into  hives  of  activity. 

Overseas  movement  of  the  Army 
Air  Force  personnel  scheduled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  tests,  named  “Operation 
Crossroads,”  began  early  last  month 
with  the  main  ground  echelon  and  ad- 
vance air  group  departing  from  the 
Roswell  Army  Air  Field,  N.  M.,  for 
Kwajalein,  170  miles  southeast  of  Bi- 
kini. They  comprised  units  of  Brig- 
adier General  Roger  M.  Ramey’s  Task 
Group  1.5,  the  AAF’s  component  of 
Joint  Task  Force  1 which  is  running 
the  show. 

One  part  of  the  vanguard  included 
600  AAF  service  personnel,  many  of 
whom  were  administrative  and  tech- 
nical experts,  under  the  command  of 


Maj.  Harry  L.  McMillen  of  Winona, 
Minn.  The  other  section  made  up  the 
first  air  movement  from  Roswell  Field. 
Giant  C-54’s  led  by  Lt.  Col.  Louis 
Thorup  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  took 
an  advance  unit  of  175  officers  and 
men  to  Kwajalein  where  they  prompt- 
ly set  up  housekeeping  and  began  lay- 
ing the  ground  work  for  their  assign- 
ment in  the  project. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  scientists  ar- 
rived in  the  Bikini  area.  The  initial 
party  numbered  14  and  included  bi- 
ologists, botanists,  oceanographers  and 
two  commercial  fishermen.  Their  mis- 
sion is  to  catalogue  plant  and  animal 
life  to  get  a before-and-after  picture. 

“Crossroads”  was  originally  sched- 
uled for  15  May  and  the  second  test 
for  1 July.  However,  on  22  March 
President  Truman  announced  a post- 
ponement of  both  events  for  “about 
six  weeks.” 

Well  in  advance  of  the  first  test,  a 
dress  rehearsal  of  all  phases  of  “Cross- 
roads” will  be  held  at  Bikini.  The  gen- 
eral plan  calls  for  evacuation  of  all 
task  force  personnel  from  the  atoll 
and  subsequent  rehearsals  of  the  bomb 
drop,  the*  radiological  safety  patrol 
and  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  re- 
entering the  area. 

The  demonstration  will  be  held 
under  the  guidance  of  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Lyman,  USN,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  for  operations.  A similar  re- 
hearsal will  be  conducted  prior  to  the 
second  test. 

Early  preparations  took  care  of  one 
necessary  migration — the  removal  of 
Bikini’s  sparse  native  population.  By 
the  middle  of  March,  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Task  Force  1 announced  the 


MOVING  DAY  at  Bikini  means  farewell  to  the  atoll  for  these  natives  as  they 
leave  their  island  home  where  the  atom  bomb  will  be  tested  by  the  U.  S. 
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arshall  Islanders  from  the  site  of  the 
om  bomb  test.  Everybody  helped 
id  household  goods  on  waiting  LSTs. 

tary  weapons  of  all  kinds,  fire  control 
instruments,  radio  sending  and  re- 
ceiving equipment,  radar  and  other 
communications  devices,  clothing  and 
rations  will  be  placed  on  the  decks  of 

1 the  target  ships.  After  the  bombings 
these  articles  will  be  scrutinized  to 
find  what  damage  the  atomic  bursts 
caused. 

According  to  Major  General  An- 
thony C.  McAuliffe,  AUS,  ground  forces 
advisor  on  the  staff  of  Vice  Admiral 
W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn,  commander  of 
Joint  (Army-Navy)  Task  Force  1, 
much  of  the  material  to  be  tested  is 
now  being  assembled  by  the  Army  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  will  be  loaded 
aboard  target  ships  before  sailing  for 
the  test  area. 

Approximately  60  officers  and  300 
enlisted  men  under  the  command  of 
Col.  John  D.  Frederick,  AUS,  will  make 
up  the  ground  force  group  of  the  task 
force.  All  target  items  under  their  su- 
pervision will  be  present  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  the  posting  of  sam- 
ples of  each  at  different  distances 
from  the  center  of  the  blast. 

Target  ships  include  4 battleships, 

2 aircraft  carriers,  2 cruisers,  16  de- 
stroyers, 8 submarines,  23  APA’s,  2 
AK’s,  6 LST’s,  6 LCFs,  and  25  LCT’s, 
plus  a former  German  heavy  cruiser 
and  two  former  Jap  warships,  a bat- 
tleship and  a light  cruiser.  (See  ALL 
HANDS,  March,  1946,  p.  9). 

But  perhaps  the  most  controversial 
of  the  target  items  is  the  animal  group 
which  will  "man”  the  ghost  ships. 
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They  number  200  goats,  200  pigs  and 
4,000  white  rats.  The  animals  will 
be  placed  in  the  GQ  stations  a crew 
would  normally  man  during  an  emer- 
gency. Some  of  the  pigs  will  be  clad 
in  standard  Navy  anti-flash  suits  and 
smeared  with  anti-flash  lotion.  Others 
will  get  a new  and  secret  protection. 

Despite  mounting  complaints  from 
anti-vivisectionists  and  animal  lovers, 
the  medics  generally  feel  they  could  do 
much  more  good  in  the  interests  of 
science  if  the  animals  are  wounded 
than  if  they  are  killed.  Capt.  R.  H. 
Draeger,  head  of  the  Navy’s  medical 
section,  said  that  radiation-sick  ani- 
mals are  wanted,  not  radiation-dead 
ones. 

Following  the  blast  the  animals  will 
be  taken  to  the  uss  Burleson,  a speci- 
ally-equipped transport,  where  they 
will  be  closely  studied  with  an  eye 
to  future  protection  of  humans  against 
deadly  radiations  and  cures  for  those 
exposed  to  the  rays. 

While  many  of  the  actual  plans  for 
the  operation  are  still  in  a formative 
stage,  this  much  has  been  decided 
upon: 

The  bomb  employed  will  be  similar 
to  that  used  at  Nagasaki,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  atomic-type  bomb  in 
existence  today,  and  will  be  exploded 
“several  hundred  feet”  above  Bikini. 

The  bomb  will  be  dropped  by  one 
B-29  from  30,000  feet.  Two  other 
B-29’s  will  hover  over  the  bomb  carry- 
ing plane  prepared  to  drop  parachute- 
suspended  pressure  recording  instru- 
ments and  blast  gauges  simultaneous 
with  the  release  of  the  bomb.  Eight 
B-29’s  and  two  C-54’s,  each  with  28 
cameras,  will  swoop  in  next.  Finally, 
four  crewless  B-17’s  radio  directed  by 
other  B-17’s  will  be  shepherded  into 
the  radioactive  cloud  mushrooming 
from  the  center  of  the  explosion. 

Thirty  minutes  following  the  blast 
and  upon  order  of  Admiral  Blandy 
two  PBM’s  will  fly  over  the  lagoon 
cortex  of  the  explosion  with  Geiger 
counters  to  measure  radioactivity.  If 
the  way  is  safe,  they  will  come  in  low, 
40  feet  above  the  water.  Next,  two 
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helicopters  will  drop  in ' to  pick  up-1 
water  samples.  The  first  vessels  to 
enter  the  lagoon  will  be  a half  dozen 
small  gunboats  also  outfitted  with 
Geiger  counters.  When  they  send  out 
a favorable  report  by  radio,  launches 
carrying  the  first  load  of  scientists 
will  move  in  and  investigation  of  the 
target  ships  will  commence.  Lastly, 
medical  units,  BuShipsmen,  the  re- 
maining scientists  and  associated  mili- 
tary service  personnel  will  enter  the 
lagoon. 

The  second  atomic  bomb  test  calls 
for  an  explosion  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  A third  and  final  test  wherein 
the  explosion  will  occur  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  is  contemplated 
for  sometime  late  this  year  or  early 
in  1947.  Deep  water  will  be  needed 
for  the  last  experiment  to  minimize 
effect  of  the  ocean’s  bottom. 

Doctors  Reveal  Findings.  A 

world  eager  to  learn  the  effects  of  the 
atomic  bomb  substituted  a few  sup- 
positions with  some  choice  morsels  of 
factual  matter  when  the  Navy’s  medi- 
cal investigation  of  the  explosions  at 
Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima  was  made 
public  last  month. 

An  account  of  the  physiologic  effects 
of  radiation,  given  by  Capt.  Shields 
Warren,  MC,  USNR,  before  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Cancer  Research, 
of  which  he  is  president,  revealed 
along  with  other  important  data  two 
pertinent  facts: 

• The  harmful  effects  of  short  wave 
radiation  upon  those  actually  bombed 
ranged  from  slight  to  fatal; 

• None  of  the  many  persons  who  en- 
tered the  bombed  areas  soon  after  the 
explosions  and  who  remained  there  was 
found  to  have  suffered  ill  effects  from 
residual  radio-activity. 

Studies  conducted  by  Dr.  Warren 
and  his  colleagues,  under  direction  of 
the  Naval  Medical  Research  Institute 
and  the  Naval  Technical  Mission  to 
Japan,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  and  Manhattan  District, 
were  concerned  chiefly  with  injuries 
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ALLOPECIA  (loss  of  hair),  above,  is 
an  atom  bomb  blast  radiation  effect. 
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RADIO-CONTROLLED  cameras  for  the  Bikini  atom  test,  above,  will  be 
installed  on  towers  around  the  atoll  to  photograph  results  of  the  explosion. 


due  to  radiation.  Their  research  was 
furthered  by  collaboration  with  the  in- 
vestigating group  from  the  Manhattan 
District  under  Col.  Stafford  L.  Warren 
and  the  Joint  U.  S.  Army  Imperial 
Japanese  Government  Atomic  Bomb 
Commission  under  Colonel  A.  W. 
Oughterson. 

According  to  Dr.  Warren,  one  group 
of  victims  of  radiation  injury  showed 
immediate  effects.  These  were  weakness, 
malaise  fever  and  often  death.  They 
appeared  usually  within  48  hours  after 
the  explosion.  A second  group  showed 
delayed  effects  manifested  in  a variety 
of  ways.  Unfortunately,  the  disorgan- 
ization of  the  Japanese  was  so  great 
that  no  adequate  material  exists  to  de- 
termine the  exact  nature  of  the  im- 
mediate effects,  Dr.  Warren  pointed 
out. 

However,  it  was  easy  in  the  cities 
and  villages  around  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  to  pick  out  persons  suffer- 
ing from  delayed  effects  by  character- 
istic flash  burns  and  often  baldness. 
When  Dr.  Warren  left  the  stricken 
areas  four  months  after  the  bombings, 
many  of  the  cases  where  loss  of  hair 
had  occurred  showed  some  degree  of 
regeneration  in  the  form  of  new 
downy  hair.  Scalp  hair  was  lost  while 
that  of  the  eyebrows  and  beard,  per- 
sisted. 

Radiation  also  was  found  to  affect 
the  blood  forming  tissues.  Here  cases 
fell  into  three  general  groups  although 
there  was  an  overlapping  to  some  de- 
gree. The  first  was  the  leukopenic 
group.  The  white  blood  cells  of  these 
victims  were  virtually  destroyed.  The 
great  bulk  of  leukopenic  deaths  oc- 
curred during  the  first  three  weeks 
following  the  bombings. 

From  three  to  five  weeks  after  the 
cataclysmic  blasts  a considerable  num- 
ber of  deaths  by  hemorrhage  were  re- 
corded. In  these  instances  the  victims’ 
blood  failed  to  clot.  Some  cases  had 
massive  hemorrhages  from  various 
body  orifices.  Often  blood  filled  the  pel- 
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vis  of  the  kidney,  or  the  stomach,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
The  third  group  suffered  serious  dam- 
age to  their  bone  marrow.  Those  who 
weathered  the  first  few  weeks  later 
showed  anemic  manifestations  with 
red  blood  cell  counts  in  some  cases 
dropping  to  one  million  or  below,  Dr. 
Warren  explained. 

Another  effect  of  radiation  was  in- 
jury to  the  testis  in  the  case  of  male 
victims  and  to  the  ovaries  in  female 
cases.  Here  the  male  patients  were 
generally  in  the  worse  condition. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Warren  stated  he 
was  sure  it  would  be  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  population  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  for  many  years  to  determine 
the  long  range  effects  on  the  blood,  re- 
sistance to  disease  and  in  genetic 
changes  induced  by  the  doses  of  ra- 
diation. 

An  earlier  report  by  Comdr.  Joseph 
J.  Timmes,  surgeon  aboard  the  uss 
Wichita  which  reached  Nagasaki  10 
days  before  the  first  bomb  investigat- 
ing commissions,  told  of  radiation  vic- 
tims who  complained  of  fever,  malaise, 
loss  of  appetite,  bleeding  gums  and 
hemorrhagic  diarrhea. 

“The  oral  changes  consisted  of 
glossy,  smooth  tongue  with  ulcerative 
lesions  on  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  lesions  bled  easily,  were  often 
grossly  infected,  and  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  heal.  The  teeth  generally 
were  loose  and  easily  removed  by 
hand.  Some  of  the  gold  removed  from 
the  teeth  showed  radiant  energy,” 
Commander  Timmes  stated.  Hemor- 
rhages were  common,  he  said,  and 
were  difficult  to  stop.  Sometimes 
bleeding  would  continue  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  it  could  be 
stopped. 

Study  Control  of  Bomb.  Wrin- 
kles in  the  discussion  concerning  who 
should  control  the  atom  bomb  are 


slowly  being  ironed  out  but  it  appeared 
concessions  will  have  to  be  made  both 
by  champions  of  military  direction  and 
those  favoring  civilian  atomic  control. 

The  first  piece  of  legislation  cover- 
ing the  control  phase  of  the  bomb  . 

SURFACE  UNITS  OF  TASK  FORCE! 
gather  at  Pearl  Harbor  (below)  befd! 
proceeding  to  Bikini  Atoll  to  participcl 
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tists  in  the  development  of  the  bomb, 
objected  to  the  Army’s  Manhattan 
District  Engineer  Corps  for  its  in- 
sistence that  the  control  of  atomic 
power  be  vested  in  the  military.  He 
said  that  by  so  doing  the  Manhattan 
District  “has  practiced  and  wishes  to 
practice  a whole  number  of  things  con- 
trary to  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the 
American  Constitution.” 

Senator  Brian  McMahon  (D.,  Conn.) 
predicted  that  failure  of  the  U.  S.  to 
tiansfer  control  of  atomic  energy  to  a 
civilian  agency  would  be  a signal  to 
the  world  that  an  atomic  armament 
race  is  on.  “We  should  now  give  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  we  regard 
atomic  energy  as  a force  for  peace  by 
handing  its  control  over  to  a civilian 
agency,”  he  advised. 

The  May-Johnson  legislation  was 
next  superseded  by  the  McMahon  Bill 
which  switched  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme by  placing  control  in  the  hands 
ot  an  all-civilian  commission. 

Major  Genera]  Leslie  R.  Groves  di- 
rector of  the  Manhattan  District  Proj- 
ect, said  that  “until  the  time  is 
reached  when  we  are  guaranteed 
against  attack,”  there  must  be  rep- 
resentation on  the  controlling  body 
by  military  men  “who  know  that  de- 
fense comes  first  and  other  things 
afterward.” 

Last  month  the  Vandenberg  amend- 
ment to  the  McMahon  Bill  was  adopt- 
6a  by  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  The  amendment  would 
give  a military  board  far-reaching- 
powers  of  review  over  that  field  of 
atomic  energy  which  affects  national 
defense. 

Tidal  Waves  Predicted.  Most 

of  the  world  will  hold  its  breath  and 
cross  its  fingers  when  atomic  explo- 
sions rend  Bikini.  Some  distant  ob- 
servers, however,  will  be  literally 
shaking  in.  their  boots. 

Daily  this  becomes  more  evident  as 
letters  ranging  from  mildly  fearful  to 


hysterical  continue  to  pile  up  on  Vice 
Admiral  Blandy’s  desk.  The  letters, 
which  he  calls  his  “fan  mail,”  in- 
clude dire  prediction  that  the  bomb 
explosions  will  result  in  earthquakes 
and  tidal  waves,  will  push  up  new 
mountain  ranges  or  will  turn  oceans 
into  gas. 

One  man  complains  that  the  con- 
cussion will  blow  out  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  and  let  all  of  the  water  run 
down  the  hole.  Another  contends  that 
tne  explosions  will  destroy  gravity  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  the  Sun  Life 
Assmance  Society  adds  a cheery  note 
by  announcing  in  London,  England, 
that  its  future.  life  insurance  policies 
will  not  pay  if  death  is  caused  bv 
atom  bombs. 

In  a recent  telegram  to  President 
Iruman  Lewis  Mumford,  author 
stated  that  responsible  scientific  warn- 
mgs  indicated  the  test  “may  bring  on 
disasters  both  near  and  far  that  would 
make  the  very  name  of  America  a 
curse  to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

The  writer  praised  a full-page  ad- 
vertisement carried  in  The  New  York 
Times  by  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  demanding  that  the 
proposed  test  be  abandoned.  He  said 
the  advertisement  reflected  “the  best 
intelligence  and  moral  conscience  of 
the  American  people.” 

Then  there  are  other  kinds  of  pro- 
tests. There  are  letters  from  former 
Wavy  men  who  once  served  on  certain 
ships  which  they  now  find  on  the 
roster  of  doomed  ships  of  the  target 
lorce.  Objections  from  animal  lovers 
continue  although  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  “great  majority  of 
animals  used  will  be  rats,”  according 
to  Admiral  Blandy. 

Then,  with  fear  and  apprehension 
on  all  sides,  there  is  the  case  of  one 
man,  4G-year-old  William  Parker  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  has  volunteered  to 
stay  in  the  target  area  during  the 
explosions.  His  offer  was  rejected  bv 
the  Navy. 
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THIS  CHART  of  the  world  shows  areas  covered  by  present  loran  service.  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  Increasing 
the  coverage  of  present  stations  by  new  stations  already  under  construction  and  those  planned  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

NAVIGATING  BY  LORAN 


Electronic  Device  Helps 
Ships  and  Planes  to  Fix 
Position  at  Long  Ranges 

THE  NAVY  TRANSPORT  had 
battled  36  hours  through  the  fury 
of  the  worst  storm  its  crew  had  met 
since  commissioning.  Huge  waves  had 
swept  the  deck  clean  and  stove  in  some 
of  the  light  metal  housings. 

The  shifting  gales  and  brute  force 
of  the  mountainous  seas  had  cut  the 
ship’s  advance  to  zero  at  times  and 
made  navigation  by  ordinary  means 
impossible.  Celestial  navigation  was 
out,  the  ship  was  too  far  from  land 
for  RDF,  and  the  dead  reckoning  plot 
meant  nothing. 

The  OD  peered  out  into  the  whirl- 
ing fury  and  then  glanced  at  the 
clock.  0640.  How  could  the  navigator 
get  a fix  when  you  could  hardly  see 
the  bow? 

The  answer  is  that  the  navigator  in 
this  instance  was  getting  his  fixes  by 
LORAN — LOng  RAnge  Navigation — 
quick  and  dependable. 

This  electronic  weapon,  developed 
and  nroven  in  war,  will  now  take  its 
important  place  as  an  ultramodern 
aid  to  peacetime  navigation. 

In  two  or  three  minutes,  a ship  or 
large  plane,  equipped  with  a single 
piece  of  equipment,  can  determine  its 
position,  day  or  night,  regardless  of 
weather,  and  the  navigator  or  opera- 
tor can  be  trained  to  become  quite 
proficient  in  only  a few  days. 

The  need  for  accurate  and  reliable 
navigation  was  intensified  by  the 
growing  hostilities  in  Europe  and  in 
1940,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee,  a 
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special  Loran  Division  was  estab- 
lished. Work  on  loran  was  begun  at 
the  Radiation  Laboratory  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  1941  and  the  first  transmitting  sta- 
tion was  placed  in  experimental  op- 
eration in  1942.  The  first  units  were 
set  up  in  the  North  Atlantic  area  by 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Royal  Canadian  Navy  and  the 
National  Defense  Research  Commit- 
tee, and  were  later  taken  over  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  Royal 
Canadian  Navy. 

The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  criti- 
cal and  the  loran  chain  of  transmit- 
ters spread  first  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  Japanese  action  in 


the  North  Pacific  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Aleutian  loran  sys-t 
tern  in  late  1942  and  early  1943,  fol->' 
lowed  in  rapid  succession  by  island 
chains — Hawaii,  the  Phoenix,  Caro- 
line, Marshall  and  Admiralty  groups., 

Loran  navigation  was  also  used  for 
photo-reconnaissance  and  the  bombing 
of  Nazi-held  territory  and  for  flying 
the  “Hump”  from  India  to  China.  The 
ground  transmitting  equipment  devel- 
oped for  the  latter  can  be  transported 
by  plane. 

While  loran  was  of  such  great  aid 
to  our  ships  and  planes,  it  afforded  no 
“aid  or  comfort”  to  our  enemies,! 
largely  because  the  enemy  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  system  and  lacked  the 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph; 

PROVIDING  AID  to  navigators  with  day  and  night  service,  this  loran  station 
is  one  of  many  in  the  Pacific  area  now  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
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equipment  and  charts  necessary  for 
using  loran.  Likewise,  altho  jamming 
of  loran  transmission  in  a particular 
locality  was  possible  as  an  enemy 
countermeasure  if  properly  effected,  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  locate  a par- 
ticular loran  transmitter  because  all 
stations  in  an  area  operated  on  the 
same  frequency.  However,  a loran 
transmitter  can  be  detected  and  DF’d 
by  ordinary  DF  equipment  if  care- 
fully used.  Accuracy  depends  some- 
what on  position  relative  to  stations, 
distance  and  knowledge  of  the  system. 

Today,  approximately  40  loran  sta- 
tions are  being  operated  by  the  Coast 
Guard  and  an  additional  10  stations 
are  under  construction.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  major  air  and  sea 
traffic  routes  of  the  world  can  be  cov- 
ered with  about  70  stations.  How- 
ever, since  some  of  the  present  sites 
were  selected  for  purely  military 
reasons,  some  changes  in  station  loca- 
tions may  be  expected. 

To  put  it  in  simple  terms,  loran 
depends  on  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  time  between  the  arrival  of 
two  radio  signals  transmitted  by  a 
pair  of  shore  stations  of  known  posi- 
tions. Each  pair  consists  of  a “mas- 
ter station”  and  a “slave  station.” 

Since  radio  signals  travel  at  a con- 
stant speed,  the  measurement  of  in- 
tervals of  time  of  receipt  is,  in  es- 
sence, a measurement  of  distance 
itself.  The  radio  signals  transmitted 
by  loran  stations  are  not  continuous 
but  are  “pulse  signals”,  or  short  bursts 
of  radio  energy  transmitted  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Thus,  individual  pulses 
can  be  identified  and  time  measure- 
ments made. 

Because  loran  evaluates  only  the 
difference  in  the  distances  between  a 
navigator  and  each  of  the  paired 
stations,  he  might  be  in  any  of  infinite 
positions  at  which  this  difference 
would  be  identical.  These  positions 
fall  along  a smooth  curve  which  is 
called  a loran  line  of  position.  By 
taking  loran  measurements  on  a sec- 
ond pair  of  stations,  a “fix”  is  estab- 
lished at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
loran  lines  of  position. 

To  interpret  loran  data  in  terms  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  charts  are  pro- 
vided which  show  the  loran  lines  of 
position  (hyperbolas)  superimposed 
upon  Mercator  charts.  Each  loran  rate 
has  a family  of  these  hyperbolas  or 
lines  of  position.  On  the  charts  each 
rate  or  group  of  curves  is  printed  in  a 
different  color  for  ready  identifica- 
tion. Thus,  the  navigator  takes  _ a 
reading  on  a particular  rate,  say  4H7, 
and  then  on  the  chart  which  has  that 
rate,  he  locates  the  line  correspond- 
ing. The  same  information  is  avail- 
able in  terms  of  loran  tables  for  navi- 
gators who  prefer  to  work  with  tables 
instead  of  charts. 

Loran  transmitting  stations  are 
usually  located  on  coastal  promonto- 
ries, usually  200  to  300  miles  apart 
so  that  a line  drawn  between  the  two 
stations  would  be  mostly  over  water. 
The  “master  station”  starts  the  cycle 
of  transmission  by  sending  a.  “pulse” 
signal  which  is  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions, including  that  of  both  the  navi- 
gator and  the  “slave  station”.  After 
the  “slave”  receives  the  signal  from 
the  “master”,  the  “slave”  sends  out 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

RECEIVER  INDICATOR,  identical  to  those  used  on  board  ships  for  taking  time 
difference  readings,  is  shown  in  use  at  a shore-based  monitoring  station. 


its  own  signal.  Then  the  cycle  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  day  and 
night. 

Three  continuous  checks  are  made 
of  the  accuracy  of  timing  of  the  trans- 
mission signals;  the  “master”  checks 
the  “slave”  signal,  the  “slave”  checks 
the  “master”  signal,  and  monitor  sta- 
tions check  both.  The  nature  of  the 
equipment  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
operators  in  both  stations  to  observe 
the  signals  of  both  stations  continu- 
ously and  any  variation  is  apparent 
instantly.  If  transmission  becomes 
faulty,  due  to  equipment  failure  or 
error  in  control,  a device  known  as 
“blinking”  is  introduced  into  the  sig- 
nals of  one  or  both  stations.  This  is 
easily  recognized  and  warns  naviga- 
tors not  to  use  the  signals  until  the 
“blinking”  ceases.  Standby  equip- 
ment can  usually  be  put  into  service 
in  less  than  one  minute. 

The  loran  timer  which  controls  the 
transmission  of  the  pulse  signal  has 
an  extreme  degree  of  precision  and  is 
comparable  to  a clock  which  does  not 
gain  nor  lose  one  second  in  five  years. 
The  accuracy  of  loran  timing  has  been 


proven  under  severe  war  conditions 
and  navigators  can  rely  upon  it. 

A single  piece  of  equipment,  called 
a receiver-indicator,  is  all  that  is 
needed  aboard  ship  or  plane.  This  unit 
receives  and  amplifies  the  signal  and 
makes  it  visible  in  the  indicator.  Easy 
to  operate  and  maintain,  it  has  been 
installed  on  some  3,000  ships  and  30,- 
000  planes.  The  cheapest  of  the  war- 
time units  cost  about  $700;  in  peace- 
time it  may  reduce  to  $500  or  less. 

Loran  transmission  is  effective  over 
longer  distances  than  older  types  of 
radio  navigational  aids.  During  the 
day  the  signals  travel  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  a range  of  750  nautical 
miles,  at  night  the  range  is  increased 
to  1,400  nautical  miles  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  signals  from  the  ionosphere. 

In  terms  of  accuracy  and  speed, 
loran  can  determine  a position  in  two 
or  three  minutes  with  an  accuracy 
compared  to  a good  celestial  observa- 
tion requiring  a much  longer  time.  A 
rough  rule  is  that  the  loran  line  of 
position  has  an  accuracy  to  one  per- 
cent of  the  distance  between  the  navi- 
gator and  the  stations.  Thus,  a ship 
500  miles  from  the  station  is  within 
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IF  TWO  stations  are  sending  out  pulses  simultaneously, 
they  arrive  on  the  centerline  at  the  same  instant;  hence, 
a ship  having  a zero  time  difference  is  on  the  centerline. 


WHEN  THE  SHIP  receives  the  pulse  from  one  station 
earlier  than  that  from  another  by  a certain  amount,  she 
is  somewhere  on  this  line  of  position  around  first  station. 


I 
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5 miles  of  the  position  of  the  fix.  As 
the  stations  are  approached  the  degree 
of  accuracy  increases  still  more  and  on 
the  “base  line” — the  line  between  the 
“master”  and  “slave” — it  is  within 
several  hundred  yards.  The  accuracy 
is  very  poor  on  the  extensions  of  the 
base  lines  from  the  stations. 

The  high  degree  of  dependability  of 
loran  in  all  kinds  of  weather  is  an- 
other of  its  important  features.  The 
signals  can  be  received  under  all  of 
the  usual  conditions  of  storms  and 
gales.  Then  when  they  are  “seen” 
again  in  a few  moments  the  necessary 


data  can  be  quickly  secured.  The  best 
assurance  of  loran  is  the  fact  that  its 
accuracy  is  not  affected  by  the 
weather.  It  is  not  more  accurate  in 
calm  weather  and  less  accurate  in  a 
storm.  If  the  signals  can  be  received 
at  all,  they  can  be  depended  upon  for 
their  accuracy. 

While  loran  is  self-sufficient  and  in- 
dependent of  all  other  navigational 
gear,  it  is  not  recommended  that  older 
methods  of  navigation  be  abandoned. 
Chronometers,  magnetic  and  gyro 
compasses  are  needed  to  supplement 
loran  for  protection  in  cases  of  equip- 


ment failure  and  for  navigation  in 
areas  not  covered  by  loran  systems. 

Loran  is  a fundamental  advance  in 
the  science  of  long  range  navigation. 
The  resultant  additional  savings  of 
lives,  ships,  fuel  and  time  will  accrue 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
its  international  acceptance. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  just  published 
a booklet,  “Electronic  Navigational 
Aids”,  from  which  much  of  this  ma- 
terial has  been  taken,  and  naval  per- 
sonnel may  obtain  copies  from  the 
Public  Information  Office,  Coast  Guard 
Headquarters,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


NAVIGATIONAL  FIXES  are  provided  by  two  pairs  of  loran  stations.  The  position  'X'  is  obtained  by  the  time  differ- 
ence between  master  1 P'  and  slave  'Q'  and  the  time  difference  between  master  ' P'  and  slave  ' R'  giving  a two  line  fix. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS 
OF  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

BY  DR.  E.  U.  CONDON 

Director,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 

TO  THE  FAMILIAR  subjects  of  civil,  mechan- 
ical, electrical,  electronic,  and  chemical  engi- 
neering, a new  field  has  been  given  us  by  the 
physicists  — nuclear  engineering.  This  can  be  de- 
fined as  the  art  of  applying  nuclear  transmutations 
of  matter  to  useful  purposes.  The  subject  of 
nuclear  engineering,  which  has  gradually  been  de- 
veloping over  the  past  15  years,  is  very  much  in 
everybody’s  mind  because  of  its  application  to  the 
making  of  a military  weapon  whose  first  use  was 
followed  by  the  end  of  the  war  8 days  later. 

It  was  considered  in  many  official  quarters  that 
the  war  with  Japan  might  have  continued  for 
another  year.  This  might  easily  have  meant  the 
loss  of  another  million  American  and  British  lives, 
probably  the  lives  of  even  more  Japanese,  and  a 
cost  to  us  of  upwards  of  200  billion  dollars.  Instead, 
peace  was  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  fewer 
Japanese  and  of  none  of  the  American  lives  that 
would  have  been  lost  and  at  a cost  of  only  2 billion 
dollars  to  ourselves.  And  moreover  it  has  put  us 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  assuring  peace 
through  world  organization  if  the  knowledge  of 
the  new  weapon  is  used  properly. 

Before  the  atomic  bomb,  nuclear  physics  had 
provided  a host  of  new  ideas  having  peaceful  uses 
— neutrons  for  cancer  therapy,  artificial  radio- 
active materials  for  treatment  of  leukemia  and  of 
cancer,  and  for  use  in  fundamental  chemical  studies 
both  in  biology  and  in  chemical  industry.  So  im- 
portant had  this  field  of  work  become  just  before 
the  war  that  several  large  companies  were  consid- 
ering the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  radioactive 
materials.  Although  the  war  interrupted  this  ac- 
tivity and  placed  over  all  nuclear  research  a tight 
secrecy  restriction,  it  enormously  accelerated  the 
research  that  ended  so  dramatically. 

With  the  war  ended  we  can  now  devote  our 
energies  to  active  cultivation  of  the  applications 
of  nuclear  engineering  to  peaceful  purposes  — to 
better  ways  of  producing  neutrons  and  high-energy 
electrons  for  therapy  and  of  artificial  radioactive 
materials  for  all  kinds  of  uses.  Moreover  we  are 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  era  in  which 
atomic  power  will  be  developed,  surely  to  be  the 
most  important  engineering  achievement  of  the 
next  generation. 

All  sorts  of  prognostications  are  being  voiced 
about  the  future  of  atomic  power.  Some  say  it  will 
come  only  in  the  very  distant  future  and  may  not 
then  be  practical;  others  are  rashly  predicting 
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WHILE  EACH  of  the  92  elements  has  its  own  atom,  all  atoms  have  three  parts:  proton,  neutron  and  electron. 
Atom  is  a 'solar  system';  its  central  sun  has  one  or  more  protons,  also  usually  neutrons.  Revolving  'planets'  are  elec- 
trons, attracted  to  the  protons  by  their  opposite  charge  but  kept  in  their  circular  orbit  by  their  terrific  speed. 


automotive  power  from  U235  in  a very 
few  years.  The  wide  variance  in  pre- 
dictions comes  about  largely,  of 
course,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
prophets  have  little  but  a crystal  ball 
to  guide  them. 

First  let  us  get  the  main  points  of 
the  story  in  terms  of  answers  to  some 
questions  that  occur  at  once. 

What  is  atomic  energy?  All 

energy  used  industrially  comes  either 
from  the  work  done  by  falling  water 
or  from  the  combustion  of  fuels  — 
coal  and  petroleum  products  princi- 
pally. In  combustion  of  coal  the 
atoms  of  carbon  combine  with  oxygen 
of  the  air  to  form  carbon  dioxide  with 
release  of  energy.  The  characteristic 
thing  is  that  the  atoms  involved  in  the 
combustion  process  are  not  changed 
intrinsically  — the  carbon  atom  from 
coal  is  still  a carbon  atom  in  the  CCL 
of  the  flue  gas.  The  energy  used  is 
that  made  available  with  the  forma- 
tion of  C03  molecules  from  C,  from 
coal  and  02  molecules  from  the  air. 
This  is  called  chemical  energy. 

What  is  being  called  atomic  energy 
is  the  energy  associated  with  changes 
in  the  basic  chemical  nature  of  the 
atoms.  In  a chemical  reaction,  atoms 
of  the  same  kind  are  present  before 
and  after,  as  in  the  familiar  combus- 
tion process 

C+02->C02 

But  in  nuclear  reactions,  atoms  are 
made  to  react  in  such  a fundamental 
way  that  the  product  atoms  are  not 
the  same  as  those  we  start  with.  For 
example  the  nuclear 

H1+Li7— »2He4 

reaction  is  a process  that  actually  oc- 
curs in  the  laboratory,  an  English 
discovery  in  1932.  Hydrogen  reacts 
with  lithium  to  give  helium.  This  is 
atomic  transmutation  and  quite  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  classical  science 
of  chemistry. 

From  1932  to  1939  we  were  in  the 
position  of  knowing  that  large  energy 
releases  were  possible  from  many  dif- 
ferent nuclear  reactions  — but  these 
could  be  produced  only  in  laboratory 
apparatus  that  required  more  energy 
for  their  operation  than  was  liberated 
by  the  nuclear  reactions. 

How  did  uranium  fission 
change  this  picture?  However,  as 
soon  as  the  word  of  discovery  of 
uranium  fission  reached  this  country 
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from  Germany  in  January  1939,  it 
was  at  once  realized  by  physicists  that 
the  possibility  of  getting  atomic  power 
in  useful  form  was  within  reach.  But 
first  let  us  say  what  uranium  fission 
is.  Uranium  is  the  heaviest  atom  oc- 
curring in  nature.  The  nucleus  of 
uranium  contains  92  protons  sur- 
rounded by  92  electrons.  One  kind  of 
uranium  nucleus,  U235,  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  92  protons,  143  neutrons, 
giving  a total  weight  (i.e.,  atomic 
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From  the  moment  the  blast  on 
Hiroshima  announced  its  stupen- 
dous power  to  the  world,  atomic 
energy  has  been  reshaping  the 
thinking  and  the  actions  of  man- 
kind— military  and  naval  consider- 
ations no  less  than  political,  social 
and  economic. 

For  the  use  of  naval  personnel 
BuPers  is  now  preparing  a corre- 
spondence course  which  will  be 
available  in  approximately  five 
months,  and  which  will  enable  offi- 
cers with  special  talents  and  quali- 
fications to  make  more  advanced 
studies.  Plans  are  under  consider- 
ation for  including  courses  in  nu- 
clear physics  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, PG  School  and  War  College. 

Dr.  Condon's  article,  a step  in 
disseminating  authentic  informa- 
tion, is  a condensation  of  the 
official  report  on  "Atomic  Energy 
for  Military  Purposes"  by  Proces- 
sor H.  O.  Smyth  and  appeared 
originally  in  "Westinghouse  Engi- 
neer," a publication  of  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  Co.  The  charts 
and  drawings  are  from  "The  Atom 
— New  Source  of  Energy,"  re- 
printed by  special  permission  of 
McGraw-Hill  Publications. 

The  Smyth  report  has  been  is- 
sued to  all  ship  and  station  li- 
braries. 


weight)  of  235.  Another  and  pre- 
dominating kind,  U238,  contains  146 
neutrons,  raising  the  weight  to  238. 
When  a neutron  strikes  a uranium 
nucleus  in  the  right  way,  the  nucleus 
breaks  up  by  falling  apart  in  two  ap- 
proximately equal  fragments  with  the 
release  of  about  200  million  electron 
volts  per  atom  split. 

The  essential  thing  about  uranium 
fission  is  that  the  uranium  atom  falls 
apart  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  two 
more  or  less  equal  fragments  — and 
to  liberate  several  more  free  neutrons. 
It  is  this  neutron  liberation  that 
makes  a self-maintaining  process  pos- 
sible. The  splitting  requires  a neu- 
tron to  make  it  go — and  the  split- 
ting process  itself  acts  as  a source  of 
neutrons  which  can  cause  more  uran- 
ium atoms  to  split.  Here  is  the  basis 
of  a self-maintaining  process,  techni- 
cally known  as  a chain  reaction,  such 
as  in  ordinary  combustion. 

Why  does  not  ordinary  urani- 
um explode?  There  are  complica- 
tions. Because  several  neutrons  are 
released  at  every  fission,  a chain  re- 
action is  possible.  But  to  make  it  an 
actuality,  one  of  the  several  neutrons 
released  must  actually  produce  an- 
other fission  to  keep  the  process  going. 
Otherwise,  the  nuclear  “fire”  goes  out. 

If  all  the  neutrons  released  pro- 
duced more  fissions  the  material  would 
explode  violently.  But  because  neu- 
trons move  rather  freely  through 
matter  (like  X-rays)  many  are  lost  by 
escaping  through  the  surface.  Rem- 
edy: use  a big  enough  lump  to  get  a 
smaller  surface-to-volume  ratio.  In 
other  words,  unless  the  lump  of  fission- 
able material  exceeds  a certain  critical 
size  the  chain  reaction  cannot  proceed. 

Another  complication  is  that  im- 
purities in  the  uranium  have  a power- 
ful effect  on  neutron  absorption.  This 
is  very  difficult  to  remedy  for  appre- 
ciable losses  result  from  the  presence 
of  only  one  part  per  million  of  some 
materials,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
manufacture  anything  of  that  purity 
on  an  industrial  scale. 

The  worst  complication  of  all  was 
that  uranium  itself  absorbs  neutrons 
in  other  ways  than  those  that  produce 
fission.  This  phenomenon  was  both 
a blessing  and  a curse  to  the  aims  of 
the  military  project.  It  turns  out 
that  the  over-all  effect  of  this  nonfis- 
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Binding  energy  resists 
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In  I lb.  of  helium  .nuclear  energy  = 
electricity  enough  to  run  a 100-watt 
bulb  13,000,000  years. 


THE  ATOM  is  almost  empty  space,  and  nuclei  are  difficult  targets.  A neutron  bullet  may  pass  through  a mass  ot 
atoms  without  a hit.  Resisting  ordinary  chemical  action,  the  great  energy  bound  up  in  the  nucleus  can  be  released 
only  by  direct  hits  on  nucleus  to  break  ties  that  bind  protons  and  neutrons  and  cause  fission  of  the  uranium  atom. 


sion  absorption  of  neutrons  by  uran- 
ium is  sufficiently  great  to  prevent  the 
explosion  of  perfectly  pure  uranium 
even  in  so  large  a lump  that  escape  of 
neutrons  through  the  surface  is 
negligible. 

Neutrons  given  out  in  the  fission 
process  are  “fast”,  i.e.,  have  speeds 
corresponding  to  several  million  elec- 
tron volts  of  kinetic  energy.  Such  fast 
neutrons  colliding  with  uranium  atoms 
have  a rather  great  chance  of  losing- 
energy  without  being  caught  and 
without  producing  fission. 

Neutrons  of  intermediate  speed 
produced  this  way  are  unable  to  pro- 
duce fission  in  U238.  They  can  do  so 
only  in  U235,  which  forms  only  1/140 
part  of  natural  uranium. 

Neutrons  of  a particularly  low 
energy  (about  10  electron  volts)  are 
very  likely  to  be  captured  by  U238  to 
form  U239.  This  is  very  important. 
More  on  this  later.  This  happens  so 
readily  that  so  many  neutrons  are 
used  up  this  way  that  a chain  reac- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  in  ordinary 
uranium. 

An  uncaptured  neutron  continually 
loses  energy  by  colliding  with  atoms 
as  it  diffuses  throughout  any  material, 
until  its  average  energy  is  that  of  the 
heat  motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  ma- 
terial. Neutrons  of  certain  extremely 
low  energies  are  strongly  captured  by 
U233  to  produce  fission. 

The  clue  to  possibly  making  the 
chain  reaction  go  with  ordinary  pure 


metallic  uranium,  which  contains  all 
kinds  of  uranium  atoms  but  is  pre- 
dominantly U238  was  to  arrange  the 
uranium  in  a lattice  of  small  lumps 
so  that  many  of  the  fast-moving  neu- 
trons would  diffuse  out  of  the  ura- 
nium into  some  surrounding  material. 
Here  many  of  them  would  be  slowed 
down  before  diffusing  back  into  the 
uranium.  The  idea  was  that  most 
neutrons  would  thus  escape  being 
caught  by  U238  until  they  had  lost  so 
much  energy  that  capture  by  U238  was 
unlikely.  Ultimately,  though,  they 
would  return  to  the  uranium  lumps 
and  be  of  sufficiently  reduced  speed  to 
cause  fission  in  U235. 

In  the  technical  vocabulary  of  nu- 
clear engineering  this  other  material 
that  keeps  neutrons  in  custody  and 
helps  them  lose  energy  until  they  are 
safe  from  capture  by  U238  is  called  the 
moderator.  Evidently  the  moderator 
material  must  not  absorb  too  many 
neutrons  or  the  reaction  will  be 
stopped  by  this  circumstance.  Besides 
the  quality  of  not  absorbing  neutrons, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  material  of  low 
atomic  weight.  This  is  because  the 
neutrons  to  be  slowed  collide  elastic- 
ally  with  the  nuclei  of  the  moderator 
and  so  give  up  more  energy  at  each 
impact  if  the  two  partners  of  the 
collision  have  nearly  the  same  mass. 
Graphite  was  finally  adopted  for  this 
purpose,  although  not  until  processes 


were  developed  for  manufacturing  it 
to  much  higher  standards  of  purity 
than  is  usual  in  ordinary  industrial 
practice. 

As  this  qualitative  picture  evolved 
prior  to  January  1942  the  question  of 
whether  a chain  reaction  would  go  re- 
mained unanswered  because  of  lack  of 
exact  quantitative  knowledge  of  the 
various  absorptions  involved.  But  as 
knowledge  accumulated,  it  became 
more  and  more  probable  that  such  a 
lattice  of  uranium  lumps  and  moder- 
ator— now  called  a pile — would  go,  i.e., 
a chain  reaction  continuously  releas- 
ing atomic  energy  by  fission  of  the 
U285  in  it  would  be  self-maintaining. 

How  can  the  pile  be  kept  from 
blowing  up?  If  a pile  is  so  ar- 
ranged that,  on  the  average,  more 
than  one  fission  results  from  the  neu- 
trons produced  by  each  fission,  then 
clearly  the  number  of  neutrons  pres- 
ent, and  the  amount  of  heat  gener- 
ated, increases  by  the  compound- 
interest  law.  If  a great  multiplica- 
tion happens  rapidly — say  in  a small 
fraction  of  a second  — then  the  phe- 
nomenon becomes  an  explosion.  In 
short,  we  have  an  atomic  bomb.  Even 
if  the  reaction  occurs  slowly  the  pile 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  melting  if 
the  multiplication  were  allowed  to 
proceed. 

One  way  to  control  the  pile  is  to 
provide  passageways  through  it  into 
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RADIUM  NUCLEUS  spontaneously  emits  particles  and  energy,  decaying  to  form  nucleus  of  a lighter  atom.  Urani- 
um 238  is  the  commonest  form  of  nature's  heaviest  atom,  important  as  raw  material  for  new  synthetic  power  atom, 
plutonium.  An  element  may  have  several  isotopes — alternate  forms  which  differ  in  number  of  neutrons  in  nucleus. 
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|Q  ENERGY  RELEASED  11^400,000  kilowatt-hours  per  pound  of 
When  nucleus  of  U-235  atom  is  hit  by  neutron  bullet 
it  explodes  to  form  lighter  atoms  and  spare  neutrons 
whose  combined  mass  is  less  than  mass  of  U-235 
Lost  mass  is  transformed  into  energy-see  Einstein's  Law  


ONE  WAY  U-235  SPLITS 
U-235  NUCLEUS 


NEUTRON, 
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) BARIUM 


BULLET 


O NEUTRON 
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11,400,000  kw.- hr.  of  energy  per  lb  of  U-235 


U-235 

EINSTEIN’S  LAW. 

One  pound  of  anything  = 11,400,000,000  kw.-hr. 


when 


mass 

or 

energy 


converts  to 


energy 

or 

mass 


Applying  this  law  to  U-235  split  = 

Explosion  products  of  one  pound  of  U-235 
weigh  0.9990  lb.,  so  0.00!  lb.  of  the  moss 
is  converted  into  0.001x11,400,000,000  = 
11,400,000  kilowatt-hours  of  energy. 


SLOW  NEUTRON  splits  uranium  235  nuclear  target,  generating  two  lighter  atoms,  barium  and  krypton,  and  severa 
free  neutrons  which  act  as  bullets  to  split  other  U-235  atoms,  causing  'chain  reaction.'  Self-propagating  explosion^ 
may  sweep  through  a block  of  U-235,  releasing  I 1,400,000  kilowatt  hours  per  pound  in  accordance  with  Einstein's  law. 


which  rods  of  material  that  strongly 
absorb  neutrons  can  be  placed.  When 
these  rods  are  in  they  absorb  so  many 
neutrons  that  the  chain  reaction  is 
stopped.  As  these  are  slowly  with- 
drawn, a point  is  reached  at  which 
the  reaction  is  just  able  to  proceed. 
If  pulled  out  farther  the  neutrons  are 
able  to  multiply  more  rapidly  and  the 
pile  operates  at  a higher  power  level. 
To  stop  the  pile  the  absorbing  rods 
are  simply  pushed  back  in  farther. 
Cadmium  and  boron-containing  steel 
are  suitable  materials  for  the  control 
rods. 

The  language  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  implies  that  the  time  scale 
is  slow  enough  for  an  operator  to 
maintain  control  by  manual  operation 
of  the  rods  or  by  use  of  a similar 
slow-acting  control  mechanism.  That 
is  in  fact  the  case  owing  to  another 
phenomenon  in  the  fundamental  phys- 
ics of  fission  — delayed  neutrons. 

It  was  discovered  in  May  1942  that 
most  but  not  all  neutrons  emitted  in 
the  fission  process  come  out  instantly. 
The  uranium  nucleus  in  splitting 
apart  spills  out  some  neutrons  im- 
mediately. But  the  atomic  fragments 
formed  are  also  in  a highly  unstable 
condition  and  some  of  them  throw  out 
additional  neutrons  after  a short  time 
delay,  amounting  on  the  average  to 
half  a minute.  It  is  the  delayed  ones 
that  set  the  time  scale  on  which  the 
neutron  multiplication  in  the  pile 
builds  up  and  set  it  for  such  a long 
time  that  slow-acting  controls  are 
easily  able  to  regulate  the  activity  of 
the  pile. 

The  first  pile  was  built  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  campus  during  the 
fall  of  1942.  It  contained  12,400 
pounds  of  uranium,  together  with  a 
graphite  moderator.  It  was  intended 
to  be  spherical  in  shape  but  as  the 
critical  dimensions  proved  to  be 
smaller  than  the  original  calculations 
indicated,  the  sphere  was  left  incom- 
plete, giving  the  actual  pile  the  shape 
of  a large  inverted  doorknob. 

It  was  first  operated  on  December 
2,  1942,  at  a power  level  of  1/2  watt 
and  on  December  12  the  power  level 
was  stepped  up  to  200  watts  but  it 
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was  not  allowed  to  go  higher  because 
of  inadequate  provision  for  shielding 
personnel  from  dangerous  radiations. 
Further  studies  on  piles  were  made  by 
the  construction  of  one  in  Tennessee 
designed  for  1,000-kw.  level  of  opera- 
tion. Later  a pile  using  heavy  water 
instead  of  graphite  as  moderator  was 
built. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  a pile  is  built 
with  ordinary  uranium,  it  is  only  the 
0.7  percent  of  the  metal  that  is  U233 
that  is  active.  The  U23S  that  forms 
most  of  the  metal  actually  tends  to 
step  the  process.  Only  by  ingenious 
lattice  arrangement  for  slowing  neu- 
trons in  a moderator  is  the  pile  able 
to  operate  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
the  more  prevalent  U23S. 

This  means  that,  regarded  as  a fuel, 
only  1/140  of  the  total  weight  of 
uranium  is  being  directly  used ; the 
rest  is  an  inert  material  that  remains 
largely  untransformed  by  the  pile. 

How  does  the  bomb  chain  re- 
action differ  from  that  in  the 
pile?  The  atomic  bomb  explodes, 
whereas  the  reaction  in  the  pile  pro- 
ceeds in  a slow  way  easily  controlled 
by  manual  operation  of  absorbing 
rods.  The  big,  fundamental  distinc- 
tion is  that  the  bomb  (one  type)  is 
made  of  essentially  pure  U233  and 
without  the  use  of  moderator.  The 
chain  action  in  the  bomb  is  carried 
on  by  fast  neutrons  directly  released 
by  fission.  As  already  remarked,  this 
cannot  happen  with  ordinary  uranium 
because  the  U238  slows  the  neutrons  to 
the  point  where  they  cannot  produce 
fission  in  U233  and  also  absorbs  many 
of  them.  With  essentially  pure  U233 
these  competing  absorption  processes 
do  not  occur  and  the  reaction  is  car- 
ried by  the  fast  neutrons  directly 
emitted  from  a U233  fission.  These  are 
utilized  at  once  to  produce  fission  in 
other  U233  atoms.  Here  the  main  fac- 
tors tending  to  stop  the  reaction  are 
the  loss  of  neutrons  through  the  sur- 
face (which  sets  a minimum  size  to  the 
bomb)  and  losses  by  absorption  by  im- 
purities, including  any  remaining  U238. 


What  is  plutonium?  This  is  a 
newly  discovered  chemical  element  not 
known  to  exist  in  nature  but  which  is' 
made  from  uranium  by  atomic  trans- 
mutation. Plutonium  is  important  be- 
cause it,  like  U233,  is  a material  from 
which  atomic  bombs  can  be  made. 

That  U23S  can  capture  neutrons  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a phenom- 
enon detrimental  to  the  operation  of  aj 
pile.  When  U23s  captures  a neutron  it 
becomes  U239  and  emits  gamma  radia-i 
tion  as  does  radium.  This  U239  is  not| 
stable  but  emits  high-speed  electrons' 
by  a process  of  spontaneous  radio-! 
activity.  The  mean  life  of  the  U233i 
atoms  is  only  about  20  minutes.  Byi 
this  activity  they  are  transformed!  r 
into  atoms  having  essentially  the  same, 
mass  but  one  greater  positive  charge, 
93,  on  the  nucleus,  and  hence  a new 
chemical  element.  It  is  called  nep- 
tunium and  written  Np239.  Neptunium 
239  is  also  spontaneously  radioactive 
and  emits’  another  high-speed  electron 
becoming  thereby  an  atom  having  94' 
positive  charges  on  the  nucleus  but| 
still  essentially  of  mass  239.  This, 
process  is  slower;  the  mean  life  of  the 
neptunium  atoms  is  about  2 days.  The ! I 
resulting  atom  of  charge  94  and  mass  I 
239  is  another  new  element  that  does; 
not  occur  in  nature.  It  is  called  plu- 
tonium and  written  Pu239. 

Actually  the  purpose  of  piles  in  the1 
military  project  was  not  to  get  atomic  r 
power  but  to  produce  the  new  element 
plutonium,  which  provides  a second 
bomb  material.  It  is,  in  short,  a com- : 
petitor  to  U235.  The  process  by  which 
plutonium  is  formed  - — capture  of  neu- 
trons by  U23S  — has  already  been  men- 
tioned as  one  that  tends  to  stop  the 1 ‘ 
chain  reaction  in  a pile.  Nevertheless,  i ! 
the  uranium  lumps  in  the  pile  are  ex- 
posed to  a dense  atmosphere  of  neu- 
trons, and  so  the  means  is  at  hand  for  ;! 
changing  a part  of  the  U23s  into  Pu239.  ' j 

The  several  large  piles  put  in  opera- 
tion generated  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  kilowatts  as  heat.  This 
heat  was,  however,  not  utilized,  as  the 
main  purpose  of  the  operation  was  the 
production  of  plutonium  for  use  in  the  ij 
atomic  bomb.  To  utilize  the  heat  Ij 
would  have  required  additional  engi-  j 

ALL  HANDS 


HOW  PLUTONIUM  IS  MADE  FROM  URANIUM 


Rods  of  natural  uranium 
sealed  in  aluminum  cans 
are  inserted  in  piles  of 
carbon  or  other  material 
that  slows  fast  neutrons. 


HEAT  OUTPUT 


RADIOACTIVE  rays 


\rz- 


Uranium  mixed  with  plutonium 


Neutron  source  to  start  action 
(see  comments  below) 


Metal  or  salt  of  plutonium 
Metal  or  salt  of  uranium 


iium^ 


Dissolved  in  acid  and 
separated  chemically 


Intermediate  I 
step  omitted  f 


PLUTONIUM 


Neutron  bullet 
from  U235  joins 

U238  Nucleus 


to  make 
shortlived 
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Which  loses  2 
nuclear  electrons 
(see  text)  convert- 
ing 2 neutrons 
into  protons 
forming 


Pu  239 


PLUTONIUM  is  produced  in  huge  uranium  'piles'  at  the  Manhattan  Project's  plant  on  the  Columbia  River.  Each 
pile  is  a very  large  block  of  graphite  with  holes  in  which  are  placed  uranium-metal  cylinders.  Graphite  acts  as  a 
'moderator,'  slowing  neutron  bullets  and  improving  chance  of  hitting  nuclear  targets.  Steps  in  process  are  shown. 


neering  to  operate  the  pile  at  a high 
temperature  and  there  was  not  time 
for  that. 

The  pile  when  run  at  a high  power 
level  also  generates  an  enormous 
amount  of  radioactive  material,  far 
more  potent  than  all  radium  ever 
mined.  This  greatly  complicates  the 
problem  of  operation  of  the  large 
piles,  requiring  a high  standard  of 
reliable  operation  that  must  depend 
entirely  on  remote  controls. 

The  plutonium  is  formed  in  the 
blocks  of  uranium  in  the  pile.  These 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  pile  and 
the  plutonium  extracted  by  fairly  sim- 


ple chemical  methods,  because  pluton- 
ium and  uranium,  being  completely 
different  elements,  are  dissimilar  chem- 
ically. This  process,  however,  is 
greatly  complicated  by  the  intense 
radioactivity  of  the  materials. 

How  is  U235  separated  from 
ordinary  uranium?  The  makers  of 
the  atomic  bomb  had  plutonium  at 
their  disposal.  An  alternative  material 
is  U235.  It  was  felt  desirable,  in  view 
of  all  the  uncertainties  involved,  to 
develop  several  methods  and  provide 
production  facilities  for  extracting  in 
almost  pure  form  the  0.7  percent  of 
U235  contained  in  ordinary  uranium. 


Because  of  the  almost  complete 
identity  of  all  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  two  isotopes  of  the  same 
element — in  this  case  U235  and  U238 
— this  is  an  extraordinarily  difficult 
problem.  Several  methods  were  tried, 
some  of  which  were  abandoned  as 
not  operative,  or  as  requiring  too 
great  an  effort,  or  as  being  too  un- 
certain of  success.  These  are  men- 
tioned in  Smyth’s  report.  Three 
methods  were  carried  from  the  re- 
search stage  into  production  plants: 

• The  mass-spectrographic  method 
® The  gaseous-diffusion  method 


FOUR  WAYS  TO  SEPARATE  U235  FROM  U238 


Thermal 

Diffusion  Method 
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Gaseous  Diffusion 
Through  Barriers 
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^ Electro-Magnetic 
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Porous 
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Stream  of 
charged 
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particles  - 


Fluid  uranium  circulates, 
tends  to  concentrate  lighter 
U235  at  top. 


Lighter  U235  gas  passes  When  mixture  of  gasified  U235 
more  readily  through  barrier  and  U238  is  spun  rapidly,  lighter 

U235  tends  toward  center. 


In  strong  field  of  giant  magnet  lighter 
U235  particles  are  deflected  more  than 
U238.  Half  way  round,  splitter  separates 
two  streams. 


3HEMICAL  SEPARATION  of  'natural'  metallic  uranium  from  its  ores  is  simple,  but  separation  of  the  rare  U-235 
From  the  commoner  U-238  by  such  means  is  not  possible,  since  they  are  chemically  the  same.  Only  possibility  lies 
n separation  by  physical  differences,  primarily  by  their  one-percent  weight  variance.  Several  processes  were  used. 
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U-235  COULD  COMPETE  AT  THESE  PRICES 

other  things  being  equal 


Comparable  prices  for 

Uranium  235,  dollars  per 

Common  fuel 

Assumed  prices 

pound  (nearest  thousand ) 

COAL 

$6  per  ton 

$9,000 

(13,000  B.T.U.) 

$12  per  ton 

$18,000 

$15  per  ton 

$23,000 

FUEL  OIL 

20  per  gal. 

$5,000 

(150,000  B.T.U. 

gnl.) 

40  per  gal. 

$10,000 

80  per  gal. 

$20,000 

CITY  GAS 

500  per  1000  cu.ft. 

$39,000 

(500  B.T.U.) 

$1  per  1000  cu.ft. 

$78,000 

NATURAL  GAS 

250  per  1000  cu.  ft 

$10,000 

(1000  B.T.U.) 

500  per  1000  cu.  ft 

$20,000 

$1  per  1000  cu.  ft. 

$40,000 

GASOLINE 

1 00  per  gal. 

$26,000 

(150,000  B.T.U. 

gal.) 

200  per  gal. 

$52,000 

300  per  gal. 

$78,000 

Note  that  “other  things”  are  never  equal.  U-235  in  normal  uranium 
form  is  by  far  the  cheapest,  but  involves  use  of  excessively  large  and 
inefficient  “piles.”  The  unit  cost  of  the  U-235  in  enriched  mixtures 
increases  with  the  degree  of  enrichment.  Over-all  cost  comparisons 
can  be  made  only  for  a specified  concentration  of  U-235  and  for  ap- 
paratus suitable  for  that  particular  concentration.  Possible  explosion 
danger  and  need  to  protect  personnel  against  radiation  are  other 
important  considerations. 


• The  thermal-diffusion  method. 

In  addition  to  these  three  methods 
a fourth,  that  of  separation  of  gas  in 
large  high-speed  centrifuges,  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  the  pilot-plant 
stage.  The  centrifuges  work  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  cream  separator 
on  the  dairy  farm,  operating  on  the 
very  slight  difference  in  mass  of  the 
two  uranium  isotopes. 

What  about  the  bomb?  Very 
little  of  this  part  of  the  story  can 
be  told  as  yet.  Preliminary  studies  on 
this  problem  were  made  in  1941  and 
early  1942.  At  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer it  was  decided  to  concentrate  all 
this  work  on  a greatly  expanded  scale 
at  a specially  constructed  laboratory 
at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  about  40 
miles  northwest  of  Santa  Fe.  The  first 
group  of  laboratory  buildings,  admin- 
istrative buildings,  homes  for  the  per- 
sonnel and  barracks  for  the  soldier 
guards  were  built  during  the  winter 
of  1942-43  and  the  scientific  staff  be- 
gan to  arrive  and  start  work  in  April 
1943.  What  these  people  achieved, 
starting  with  empty  buildings  on  a 
remote  mesa  with  only  an  old  Diesel- 
driven  mine  generator  as  the  labora- 
tory power  supply,  thousands  of  miles 
from  major  industrial  facilities  and 
supplies,  is  an  epic  in  the  annals 
of  science.  The  story  of  this  group, 
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continually  growing  in  number  and 
communicating  with  outside  suppliers 
only  by  devious  channels,  because  of 
requirements  of  military  security,  will 
be  most  fascinating  when  properly  told. 

Although  discussion  of  the  bomb’s 
details  is  not  permitted,  these  essen- 
tial points  can  be  enumerated: 

• The  active  material  is  either 
Pu239  from  the  piles  at  Hanford,  Wash., 
or  U2“  from  the  three  different  sepa- 
ration plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

• A bomb  less  than  the  critical  size 
will  not  explode  at  all  so  it  is  not 
possible  to  experiment  with  little  ones 
to  learn  how  to  make  a big  one. 

• Before  firing,  the  active  material 
must  be  kept  separated  into  two  or 
more  lumps  each  of  subcritical  size. 
The  act  of  firing  consists  of  as- 
sembling these  rapidly  into  a mass 
above  critical  size  for  that  shape. 

• This  has  to  be  done  with  great 
rapidity,  using  a firing  mechanism, 
which  was  itself  a difficult  problem. 
The  need  for  rapidity  arises  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  parts  come  together 
slowly  an  explosive  reaction  begins 
before  the  parts  are  completely  to- 
gether. This  would  blow  them  apart 
again  and  stop  the  fission  chain  re- 
action with  only  an  insignificant  re- 
lease of  the  atomic  energy. 

• Even  with  the  best  design  pos- 


sible, the  stopping  of  the  reaction  due 
to  the  bomb’s  blowing  itself  apart  was 
expected  to  prevent  the  effective  con- 
version by  fission  of  all  the  material 
in  the  bomb.  Some  estimates  placed 
this  conversion  efficiency  as  low  as  a 
few  percent.  What  was  actually  at- 
tained at  the  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex., 
tests  has  not  been  disclosed  to  date. 

• The  fission  products  are  extremely 
radioactive  and  if  all  of  them  were 
to  remain  in  a relatively  small  area 
(say  a square  mile)  the  radiations 
would  be  too  intense  to  permit  the  ! 
existence  of  any  living  matter  in  the  j 
region  for  probably  several  weeks 
after  the  explosion. 

• To  get  maximum  destructive  effect 
from  the  blast  the  bomb  is  fired  while 
at  a considerable  height  above  ground, 
which  also  favors  the  dispersal  over 
a wide  area  of  the  radioactive  prod- 
ucts so  that  the  contamination  of  the 
area  is  not  thought  to  be  an  important 
attribute  of  the  weapon. 

What  of  the  future?  While  no  I 
reputable  scientist  ever  makes  definite  j 
promises  about  anything  that  lies  in 
the  future,  still  it  is  possible  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  that  the  following 
significant  developments  are  highly  i 
likely  to  be  made  within  the  coming 
decade : 

o More  effective  ways  of  producing 
U235  and  Pu239  will  be  developed,  per- 
mitting greater  production  at  lower 
cost. 

• These  materials  in  combination 
with  ordinary  uranium  will  make  pos- 
sible power-producing  piles  of  smaller 
size  than  those  thus  far  developed. 

• Piles  will  have  important  peace- 
times uses  as  special-purpose  energy 
sources,  and  as  sources  of  neutrons 
and  radioactive  materials  for  medical 
and  other  scientific  work. 

• Piles  will  probably  not  be  de- 
veloped into  small  power  units  for 
automobiles  or  airplanes  because  of 
their  overall  weight  including  that  ofi 
the  material  needed  to  shield  the  pas-H 
sengers  from  dangerous  radiations. 

• Also  because  of  shielding  diffi- 
culties, piles  will  probably  not  provide 
the  driving  power  for  railroad  loco- 
motives. However,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  within  a decade  some 
ships  may  be  powered  by  piles. 

• Besides  uranium  it  is  known  also 
that  fission  may  be  produced  in  thor- 
ium, which  is  much  more  abundant  j 
in  nature  than  uranium  and  therefore 
may  be  the  fuel  in  piles  of  the  future. 
Whether  release  of  atomic  energy  from1 
other  materials  can  be  achieved  is  a 
question  which  can  be  decided  only 
by  future  research.  At  present  no; 
means  of  doing  this  is  in  sight — but; 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
atomic  bomb  would  have  seemed  fan- 
tastic to  the  best  nuclear  physicists 
in  1938. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  conducive  to 
serious  thought  to  reflect  on  these 
sobering  paragraphs  from  H.  D. 
Smyth’s  report: 

“A  weapon  has  been  developed  that 
is  potentially  destructive  beyond  the  | 
wildest  nightmares  of  the  imagina- 
tion; a weapon  so  ideally  suited  to 
unannounced  attack  that  a country’s 
major  cities  might  be  destroyed  over- 
night by  an  ostensibly  friendly  power. 

ALL  HANDS 


REQUISITE  to  an  explosion  is  a mass  of  U-235  or  plutonium  so  large  that  escape  of  neutrons  without  hitting  nuclear 
argets  will  not  be  excessive.  For  a given  shape,  there  is  a critical  weight,  exceeding  which  bomb  explodes  instantly, 
lerefore  the  bomb  must  contain  a mechanism  designed  to  achieve  this  critical  mass  at  the  moment  of  explosion. 


GLOSSARY  OF  IMPORTANT  TERMS 


his  weapon  has  been  created  not  by 
le  devilish  inspiration  of  some  warped 
enius  but  by  the  arduous  labor  of 
iiousands  of  normal  men  and  women 
orking  for  the  safety  of  their  coun- 
ty. Many  of  the  principles  that  have 
pen  used  were  well  known  to  the 
International  scientific  world  in  1940. 

0 develop  the  necessary  industrial 
processes  from  these  principles  has 
pen  costly  in  time,  effort,  and  money, 
it  the  processes  which  we  selected 
>r  serious  effort  have  worked  and 
everal  that  we  have  not  chosen  could 
robably  be  made  to  work.  We  have 

1 initial  advantage  in  time  because, 

> far  as  we  know,  other  countries 
ave  not  been  able  to  carry  out 
arallel  developments  during  the  war 
priod.  We  also  have  a general  ad- 
j'mtage  in  scientific  and  particularly 
• industrial  strength,  but  such  an  ad- 
mtage  can  easily  be  thrown  away. 
“As  to  the  future,  one  may  guess 
at  technical  developments  will  take 

face  along  two  lines.  From  the  mili- 
ry  point  of  view  it  is  reasonably 
j rtain  that  there  will  be  improve- 
ments both  in  the  processes  of  pro- 
ving fissionable  material  and  in  its 
fies.  It  is  conceivable  that  totally 
afferent  methods  may  be  discovered 
r converting  matter  into  energy 
ice  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
e energy  released  in  uranium  fis- 
j'rn  corresponds  to  the  utilization  of 
| ly  about  one-tenth  of  1 percent  of 
j!  mass.  Should  a scheme  be  devised 
r converting  to  energy  even  as  much 
a few  percent  of  the  matter  of 
me  common  material,  civilization 
>uld  have  the  means  to  commit 
icide  at  will. 

“We  find  ourselves  with  an  explosive 
lich  is  far  from  completely  per- 
iled. Yet  the  future  possibilities  of 
;:h  explosives  are  apnalling,  and 
nr  effects  on  future  wars  and  in- 
'national  affairs  are  of  fundamental 
jportance.  Here  is  a new  tool  for 

I inkind,  a tool  of  unimaginable  de- 
uctive  power.  Its  development 
ses  many  questions  that  must  be 
i swered  in  the  near  future.” 

Rll  1946 


ALPHA-PARTICLE— This  is  the 
nucleus  of  helium  atoms  and  is  a com- 
posite nucleus  of  two  protons  and  two 
neutrons.  The  name  originally  referred 
to  the  alpha  radiation  from  naturally 
radioactive  substances  like  uranium 
and  radium,  later  recognized  to  be  fast- 
moving  nuclei  of  ordinary  helium  gas. 

ATOM — Smallest  unit  of  matter,  re- 
maining unchanged  in  chemical  reac- 
tions. All  atoms  are  about  10-3  cm.  in 
diameter.  They  consist  of  a central 
positively  charged  nucleus,  about  10-12 
cm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  enough 
electrons  to  make  the  atom  electrically 
neutral. 

ATOMIC  NUMBER— An  integer 
characteristic  of  each  chemical  element 
which  tells  how  many  protons  there  are 
in  the  atomic  nucleus,  also  how  many 
electrons  there  are  in  the  atom,  outside 
the  nucleus.  Usually  denoted  by  Z. 
Examples:  hydrogen,  Z=l;  helium, 
Z— 2;  neon,  Z=10;  uranium,  Z=92. 

CHAIN  REACTION— Any  reaction, 
chemical  or  nuclear,  in  which  the  pro- 
cess continues  by  virtue  of  the  action 
of  one  of  the  products  to  cause  the  re- 
action to  continue.  Example:  uranium 
fission  is  caused  by  a neutron  and  the 
fission  process  releases  more  neutrons 
which  can  cause  more  fissions. 

DEUTERON — This  is  the  nucleus  of 
heavy  hydrogen  atoms  which  occur  in 
nature  as  about  one  part  in  5,000  of 
ordinary  hydrogen.  It  is  the  simplest 
composite  nucleus  known,  consisting  of 
a combination  of  one  proton  and  one 
neutron. 

ELECTRON — Smallest  atomic  par- 
ticle. Unit  of  negative  electricity. 

HEAVY  WATER — A kind  of  water 
whose  molecules  consist  of  the  heavy 
hydrogen  isotope,  deuterium,  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen,  written  DsO  in- 
stead of  H20. 


ISOTOPE — A particular  variety  of 
atom  or  nucleus  characterized  by  a par- 
ticular atomic  weight  as  well  as  a par- 
ticular atomic  number.  Example:  all 
uranium  atoms  have  a nuclear  charge 
Z=92,  those  of  the  light  isotope  have 
an  atomic  weight  of  about  235  while 
those  of  the  heavy  isotope  have  an 
atomic  weight  of  about  238.  There  is 
also  a very  rare  isotope  having  an 
atomic  weight  of  234. 

MODERATOR — A substance  (car- 
bon, heavy  water,  or  beryllium)  used 
as  a means  of  slowing  down  neutrons 
by  means  of  elastic  impacts  of  the  neu- 
trons with  the  atoms  of  the  moderator. 

NEPTUNIUM — A new  chemical  ele- 
ment not  known  to  occur  in  nature,  hav- 
ing Z=93  and  an  atomic  weight  of  239. 
This  is  formed  by  radioactive  decay  of 
U239  which  emits  a B-particle  (high 
energy  electron)  to  become  Np238. 

NEUTRON — A basic  constituent 
particle  of  atomic  nuclei  having  no 
electric  charge  and  having  a mass  of 
about  1.67  x 10-2"  gram. 

PILE — Any  arrangement  involving 
lumps  of  fissionable  matter,  e.g.,  ur- 
anium, together  with  moderator,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  utilize  the  neutrons  well 
enough  to  result  in  a chain  reaction. 

PLUTONIUM — A new  chemical  not 
known  to  occur  in  nature,  having  Z=94 
and  an  atomic  weight  of  239,  formed 
by  radioactive  emission  of  a B-particle 
from  Np230. 

PROTON— A basic  constituent  par- 
ticle of  atomic  nuclei  having  a positive 
charge  numerically  equal  to  that  of  the 
negatively  charged  electron,  and  a 
mass  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
neutron.  The  proton  itself  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  ordinary  hydrogen  atoms. 


9 ATT  IN'  THE  BREEZE 


ON  THE  7 SEAS 


No  Trouble  Atoll 


Island  Wedding  Memo 


Among  the  Negritos  of  Luzon,  mar- 
riages are  arranged  when  the  parties 
who  should  be  most  interested  are  too 
young  to  be  interested  at  all.  The 
prospective  bridegroom’s  parents,  af- 
ter a night  of  haggling  accompanied 
by  feasting,  drinking  and  dancing,  pay 
the  prospectivee  bride’s  family  an 
agreed  sum. 

A Navy  flier,  hiding  with  the  na- 
tives after  his  plane  was  shot  down, 
was  alarmed  to  discover  that  the  deals 
were  being  made  in  Jap  money. 

“Don’t  you  know,”  he  told  one  girl’s 
father,  “that  Jap  money  won’t  be  any 
good  as  soon  as  the  Americans  recap- 
ture the  Philippines?” 

The  native  was  not  upset,  however. 

“We  can  always  use  the  Jap  money 
for  cigarette  papers,”  he  said,  philo- 
sophically. 

This  same  flier  witnessed  a solemn 
council  called  to  settle  the  problem 
created  by  one  wife  who  ran  off  with 
a man  from  another  village.  This 
was  unheard  of  among  the  Negritos 
and  there  were  no  precedents  to  guide 
the  “divorce”  proceedings.  Finally, 
however,  a decision  was  reached.  The 
abandoned  husband  not  only  got  back 
the  money  his  parents  had  paid  for  his 
bride  in  the  first  place,  but  he  also  got 
the  erring  bride’s  sister. 


When  Fighting  Squadron  16  we 
ashore  from  the  Lexington  in  Febr 
ary  1944  at  Majuro  in  the  Marshal 
the  pilots  discovered  that  the  nativr 
female,  wore  dresses  which,  thou/ 
multicolored,  were  designed  along  t] 
styles  favored  by  Mother  Hubbai 
This  was  attributed  to  an  earlier  i 
vasion  by  American  missionaries.  C 
combat  air  patrols,  however,  Fightii 
16  found  a group  of  natives,  fema] 
on  a tip  of  nearby  Arno  atoll  who 
costumes  more  closely  resembh 
Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard. 

Briefly:  the  girls  wore  grass  skir 
— period. 


Arno  atoll  became  one  of  the  mo 
closely  patrolled  pieces  of  real  esta 
in  the  Pacific.  Planes  formed  a reg 
lar  traffic  pattern  over  this  favori 
spot — low,  flaps  down— and  the  nativ 
waved  tirelessly  and  appreciatively  i 
the  dauntless  sky  warriors.  The  fa 
that  these  maidens  of  the  Marshal 
were  handsome,  light-skinned  Polyn 
sians  did  nothing  to  detract  from  ti 
pilots’  enthusiasm. 


Then  word  came  from  a war  corr 
spondent  who  had  visited  this  garde 
spot  in  person,  just  before  the  L 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  that  the  n 
tives  of  Arno  atoll  were  out  of  so? 
and  cigarettes.  One  pilot,  a man 
action,  promptly  had  a small  par 
chute  made,  attached  a zippered  baj 
and  filled  the  bag  with  24  bars  of  tl 
sweetest-smelling  soap  he  could  fin 
as  well  as  four  cartons  of  cigarette] 


The  day  the  squadron  took  off 
pick  up  the  Lex,  by  then  already 
sea,  this  pilot  received  permission 
make  a last  visit  to  Arno,  released  h 
miniature  parachute,  and  made  a pej 
feet  hit.  As  he  gave  the  atoll  a far' 
well  buzz,  he  could  see  the  girls,  stan 
ing  in  a row,  clutching  his  gifts,  ai 
salaaming  in  gratitude. 


All  HANS 
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. And  Wacky  Wabbit? 

A Hellcat  was  strafing  a Jap-held 
•field  in  central  Luzon  on  14  Decem- 
1944  when  it  was  hit  by  flak.  The 
ot  tried  to  climb  and  head  for  the 
iuntains  but  his  motor  froze  and  he 
. the  silk.  A Filipino  guerrilla  ap- 
ired  as  if  by  magic  when  he  landed, 
i^e  him  a straw  hat,  shirt  and  pants, 
1 told  him  to  put  them  on,  hiding 
parachute  and  flying  gear. 

Then  began  a desperate  game  of 
e-and-seek.  Jap  patrols  were  clos- 
; in  from  three  sides.  The  pilot 
s expecting  a fusillade  of  Jap  bul- 
3 from  behind  every  tree.  Then 
y reached  a grassy  field,  and  as 
y were  running  across  it — again 
pilot  was  certain  he  was  about  to 
mowed  down — the  guerrilla  jogged 
;e  beside  him  and  unburdened  his 
lid. 

There  are  just  two  things  I want  to 
>w,”  the  Filipino  asked  the  Navy 
>t.  “Has  Madeleine  Carroll  re- 
rried  since  her  divorce  and  has 
inna  Durbin  had  a baby  yet?” 

s Swe(a)t  Sixteen 

>ne  of  those  horrible  things  that 
happen  to  any  man,  particularly  a 
juried  one,  happened  recently  to  16 
servicemen  living  in  Atlantic  City, 

J. 

'he  16  received  letters  from  the 
/ Press  Bureau  inviting  them  to 
to  New  York  in  a body  to  meet 
ir  war  brides  from  England.  This 
i would  have  been  4.0  except  for 
minor  fact — none  of  the  16  had 
fried  anyone  in  England. 

‘he  Press  Bureau’s  phone  started 
ling. 

Say,”  one  caller  cried  in  an  an- 
shed  voice,  “I  got  a letter  here  in- 
ng  me  to  meet  my  bride  in  New 
•k.  Please  tell  my  wife  it’s  all  a 
take,  will  you?  I was  never  in 
{land.” 

. woman  called  with  this  message: 
jMy  son  received  a letter  telling  him 
:ould  meet  his  British  bride  in  New 
k.  He  says  he  isn’t  married.  I 


just  wonder  if  the  rascal  isn’t  pulling 
a fast  one.  Is  he  really  married?” 

One  man  said: 

“I  went  around  with  a girl  in  Eng- 
land. I didn’t  marry  her.  You  gotta 
ask  the  government  to  send  ’em  over 
here,  don’t  you?  I never  asked  them.” 

The  Press  Bureau  quickly  discovered 
its  mistake.  With  a red  face,  the  city 
officials  admitted  they  had  mixed  up 
their  lists  of  names. 

One  Thing  at  a Time 

A.  D.  Bruce,  a U.  S.  Army  private 
who  escaped  from  Bataan  and  became 
a captain  in  the  Filipino  guerrilla 
army,  was  talking  early  last  year  with 
a Navy  pilot  who,  downed  over  Jap 
territory  and  rescued  by  the  guerrillas, 
was  about  to  return  to  his  squadron 
through  courtesy  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  men,  then  advancing  on 
Luzon. 

The  pilot,  anxious  to  show  his  grati- 
tude, asked  Bruce  to  name  the  item  he 
wanted  most,  and  promised  he  would 
fly  over  the  guerrilla  territory  and 
drop  it  as  soon  as  he  was  allowed  to 
fly  again.  Bruce,  who  had  been  out  of 
touch  with  the  little  luxuries  of  civili- 
zation for  more  than  three  years, 
thought  hard  for  a moment,  and  then 
placed  his  order. 

“Two  cans  of  beer,”  he  said. 

Service  Stripes 

The  young  ensign,  fresh  out  of  mid- 
shipman school,  was  greatly  thrilled 
when  the  grizzled  old  “four  striper” 
offered  to  share  his  seat  in  the  day 
coach.  The  captain  had  five  rows  of 
campaign  ribbons,  topped  by  the  dol- 
phins of  the  submarine  service.  While 
he  was  regaling  the  ensign  with  some 
of  the  experiences  of  his  40  years  ser- 
vice in  the  Navy,  his  conversation  was 
interrupted  by: 

Civilian:  “Pardon  me,  sir,  but  my 
friend  and  I are  having  an  argument 
and  we  thought  that  perhaps  you 
could  settle  it  for  us.” 

Captain:  “Fire  away!” 

Civilian:  “My  friend  insists  that 
those  four  yellow  stripes  on  your 
sleeves  denote  rank  and  I claim  they 


indicate  years  of  service.  Who  is 
right?” 

Captain:  “Son,  you  are  absolutely 
right.  They  do  indicate  years  of  ser- 
vice— 10  years  for  each  yellow  stripe.” 

Key  to  the  Situation 

An  harassed  woman  reported  at  the 
Navy  Information  Center  in  New 
York  that  her  son  was  AWOL.  She 
wanted  to  know  what  she  should  do. 

“Get  him  back  to  his  ship  as  soon 
as  you  can,”  she  was  told. 

“But  I can’t.” 

“Why  not?” 

“His  girl  friend  has  him  locked  in 
a closet  and  she  won’t  give  me  the 
key.” 

Moral:  If  you  must  go  on  liberty, 
don’t  get  in  any  closet;  if  you  must 
get  in  a closet,  make  sure  it  doesn’t 
have  a lock  on  it. 

Takes  the  Cake 

Mrs.  Mary  Sandman  of  Chicago  be- 
lieves in  going  through  the  chain  of 
command — from  the  top  down.  She 
wrote  President  Truman,  enclosing 
$10,  and  the  President  forwarded  the 
letter  to  the  commanding  officer  of  USS 
ABSDl.  The  CO  read  the  letter  and 
called  in  the  cook.  The  cook  saluted 
smartly  and  carried  out  his  orders. 

As  a result,  John  Edward  Sand- 
man, Sic,  usnr,  had  a huge,  fancy 
cake  for  his  birthday — just  as  Mrs. 
Sandman  had  requested  in  her  letter 
to  the  President. 

Distant  Relation 

Bidding  his  bride  goodbye,  the  bride- 
groom hung  up  the  telephone  receiver 
in  the  center  at  the  Bremerton  Naval 
Base  and  turning  to  his  two  witnesses 
said:  “Congratulate  me  fellows,  I’m 
married  to  the  sweetest  girl  in  all 
Wales.” 

CEM  Murray  L.  Petersen,  43,  had 
just  been  married  by  transatlantic 
telephone  to  Lorna  Kay  Groves,  36,  in 
a six-minute  ceremony.  The  bride  was 
in  her  home  in  South  Wales.  The 
couple  met  at  a dance  in  February 
1944.  Petersen  returned  home  before 
they  could  be  married  in  Wales. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph  I 

INVASION  PROGRESS  is  charted  by  a communication  team  aboard  an  AGO  while  troops  went  ashore  at  Sicily. 


SPEEDING  THE  WORDS  OF  WAR| 


Communications  Underwent  Rapid  Wartime 
Changes  To  Help  Win  Sea-Land-Air  Victory 


WHEN  THE  REMNANT  of  the 
Jap  high  command  gets  around 
to  the  inevitable  post  mortem  of  their 
failure  and  our  success  in  World  War 
II,  chances  are  more  than  bright  that 
one  word  is  going  to  be  underscored 
many  times — communications.  And 
they  won’t  be  very  far  from  right  if 
they  come  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  star  of  our  war  fortunes  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  our 
Naval  Communication  Service. 

In  the  enthusiasm  over  our  smash- 
ing victories  high  praise  has  been 
given  to  the  conspicuous  elements  of 
our  sea,  air  and  land  power — men, 
materiel,  aircraft,  command,  supply 
and  research,  among  many  others. 
Very  little  has  been  said,  however,  on 
the  role  of  communications  in  the 
Navy’s  great  war  achievements. 

Two  reasons  explain  this  silence. 
The  first  and  obvious  reason  was  the 
necessity  for  military  security  during 
wartime.  The  other  reason  is  that 
communications  are  so  enmeshed  in 
every  naval  activity — ashore,  afloat  or 
in  the  air — that  no  one  can  put  his 
finger  down  and  say:  “Communica- 
tions did  that!”  It’s  something  like 
giving  Joe  Louis’  nervous  system 
credit  for  his  fine  fistic  record.  On 
the  other  hand  poor  communications 
frequently  drew  the  finger  of  blame 
when  operations  were  fouled  or  turned 
out  to  be  unusually  costly. 

There  was  little  glory  or  satisfac- 
tion to  offset  the  heavy  responsibilities 
and  drudgery  that  fell  to  communica- 
tors. They  never  sank  a ship,  downed 
a plane  or  felled  a foe  except  in  freak 
circumstances,  or  got  much  of  the 
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praise  that  was  passed  around  after 
successful  operations.  Flawless  per- 
formance was  demanded,  not  just  at 
critical  moments  but  all  the  time.  The 
watchwords  of  the  naval  communica- 
tion system  are  speed,  security  and 
reliability  and  under  these  standards 
communications  personnel  handled  the 
billions  of  words  involved  in  winning 
the  war. 

Communications  enabled  vast  and 
diverse  forces  to  operate  as  a team 
in  amphibious  operations.  Communica- 
tions signaled  the  attack  and  con- 
trolled the  landings,  making  possible 
required  split-second  timing.  Com- 
munications made  it  possible  to  hit 
a score  of  beaches  at  exactly  the 
right  moment  to  attain  greatest  tac- 
tical advantage,  then  sent  reinforce- 
ments to  critical  spots,  concentrated 
air  support  at  the  right  place  and  di- 
rected artillery  barrages  so  they 
moved  only  a few  yards  ahead  of 
advancing  troops.  Communications  got 
the  planes  up,  guided  them  to  their 
targets,  brought  them  back  and 
prompted  rescue  when  a plane  was 
downed  at  sea.  Communications  pene- 
trated the  jungle,  kept  isolated  groups 
in  touch  with  command  posts  and 
summoned  whatever  aid  was  needed 
in  the  attack.  Communications — light- 
ning-fast and  accurate — were  more 
than  often  the  difference  between  life 
and  death,  victory  and  defeat. 

Like  every  component  of  modern 
naval  warfare  communications  have 
come  a long  way  since  Commodore  Ed- 
ward Preble  set  forth  in  1803  with  a 
“task  force”  of  wooden  sailing  vessels 
to  teach  the  pirates  of  the  Barbary 


States  to  respect  the  infant  United!  ' 
States.  Then  communications  were  lim-i 
ited  to  the  use  of  the  skipper’s  stout!  ; 
voice,  perhaps  a megaphone  and  a few]  1 
bits  of  bunting.  Prior  to  1912,  no  com-;|  1 
munication  division  existed  in  the  Navy.]  1 
Since  Pearl  Harbor, .however,  progress < 
in  speeding  the  voice  of  command  andi  i 
extending  the  communication  network 
around  the  world  has  surpassed  every-l  i 
thing  done  in  this  line  for  three  dec-|  1 
ades  preceding  the  war. 

As  a result  of  this  intense  develop-  '< 
ment  the  Navy’s  wartime  communica- 
tion system  carried  more  messages  t : 
each  hour  than  in  many  a month 
before  the  war.  It  involved  literally  i 
tens  of  thousands  of  communication  ; i 
units,  from  gigantic  shore  installs-  < 
tions  to  eight-ounce  sets  designed  to  i 
fit  in  a Marine  paratrooper’s  pocket.  ] | 
It  also  involved  the  design  and  manu- : i 
facture  of  amazing  new  tools  for  use  j ( 
in  naval  communications,  some  of 
which  have  become  household  words, ; 
while  others  are  still  cloaked  in  , 
secrecy.  j s 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  early  , 
campaigns  reflected  shortcomings  in  , 
the  inadequate  communication  system  : ] 
with  which  we  began  the  war.  The  I ] 
regular  Navy  force  was  short,  off 
radiomen,  signalmen,  radio  technicians 
and  officers  who  could  supervise  com-  ] . 
munication  staffs  for  the  rapidly  ex- j 
panding  fleet.  Equipment  adequate  for  ; 
prewar  traffic  had  to  do  until  newer!  ( 
electronic  gear  could  be  produced  and  J , 
installed  in  old  and  new  fleet  units  L 
and  at  advanced  bases.  Lastly,  com-  j ( 
munication  procedure  had  to  be  geared  . 
to  the  new  three-dimensional  warfare  r 
into  which  the  Navy  was  plunged.! 

Communication  men  serving  in  the  ; 
Pacific  during  those  desperate  eai’ly 
days  of  1942  still  marvel  at  the  mere  ; 
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fact  that  communications  existed  at 
all.  One  torpedo  squadron  on  patrol 
duty  in  the  Pacific  during  the  summer 
of  1942  had  planes,  a few  torpedoes 
and  a home  base  of  sorts  but  no  radio 
facilities  for  air-ground  communica- 
tions. A naval  aviator  who  knew  some- 
thing about  radio  spent  weeks  grind- 
ing down  80-meter  crystals,  always 
managing  somehow  to  wind  up  just 
one  molecule  layer  too  thin.  Just  as 
he  neared  the  end  of  the  stock,  he 
produced  one  crystal  which  oscillated 
perfectly.  The  station  was  still  operat- 
ing when  he  left  after  five  months. 

But  the  picture  wasn’t  completely 
gloomy.  Fortunately,  there  was  a 
sound  base  on  which  to  expand  the 
Navy  communication  system  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
perienced regular  Navy  personnel,  the 
Naval  Communications  Reserve 
(NCR)  numbered  about  650  officers 
and  3,000  radiomen.  These,  with 
others  who  joined  up  from  the  ranks 
of  amateur  and  professional  radio 
people,  qualified  for  many  critical  po- 
sitions in  training,  plans,  .operations 
and  procurement.  Soon  new  schools 
set  up  by  BuPers  and  staffed  by 
USN  and  Naval  Communication  Re- 
serve instructors  were  turning  out 
RMs,  RTs,  ARTs,  SMs  and  skilled 
strikers  in  increasing  numbers. 

These  were  joined  later  by  Waves 
trained  to  perform  communication 
duties  in  the  shore  establishments. 
Naval  communications  were  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  abilities  of 
Waves  and  to  suggest  their  inclusion 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Navy.  At 
one  time,  Waves  composed  75  percent 
of  the  total  personnel  in  Radio  Wash- 
ington. 

Procedure,  especially  tactical  com- 
munications, was  another  matter.  The 
Navy  had  developed  efficient  working 
methods  for  routine  communications 
but  these  were  inadequate  for  global 
warfare  geared  to  the  speed,  range 
and  limitations  of  aircraft.  The  leisure- 
ly call-up,  delivery  and  acknowledge- 
ment methods  employed  between  shore 
stations  thousands  of  miles  apart  ob- 
viously were  not  suited  to  planes 
hurtling  into  combat.  But  the  needed 
changes  came  about  by  evolution,  not 
revolution,  and  reflected  experience 
gained  in  actual  operations.  Other 
procedural  changes  developed  as  new 
equipment  or  tactics  were  introduced. 

Prewar  experimentation  by  the  Na- 
val Research  Laboratory  had  cleared 
the  way  for  the  new  gear  needed  to 
speed  and  expand  wartime  communica- 
tions. Special  radio  sets  were  designed 
for  each  type  of  surface  craft  from 
BBs  down  to  the  agile  PTs.  Equip- 
ment was  built  to  withstand  all  varie- 
ties of  weather  from  the  deep-freezing 
cold  of  the  Arctic  to  the  steaming- 
tropics.  In  addition,  sets  had  to  be 
designed  to  undergo  all  forms  of  shock 
and  abuse.  Sets  were  designed  which 
operated  perfectly  after  complete  sub- 
mergence in  water.  During  the  war 
the  parade  of  new,  improved  radio 
equipment — much  of  it  for  very 
special  purposes — never  stopped. 

The  scope  of  communication  equip- 
ment, while  it  centered  around  radio 
transmitters  and  receivers,  ranged  all 
the  way  from  the  very  simple  to  the 
terrifyingly  complex.  At  one  end  of 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

RADIO  COMPARTMENT  of  Navy  plane  (above)  illustrates  inter-com  sets 
and  elaborate  radio  equipment  that  were  so  vital  to  success  of  aerial  missions. 

NAVY  COMUNICATIONS  were  among  first  to  recognize  ability  of  Waves. 
One  of  their  specialized  wartime  duties  was  operating  teletypewriter  (below). 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

'NERVE  CENTERS'  for  invasions  were  Navy  s AGCs,  outfitted  with  latest 
type  communication  equipment  and  radar  gear.  Above  is  shown  USS  Ancon. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

ARMY  RADAR  operator  scans  surrounding  area  to  see 
that  all's  well  as  an  AGC  proceeds  toward  her  objective. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

OLD  SHELL  HOLE  is  used  by  members  of  a shore  fire 
control  party  to  direct  fire  of  naval  standins  offshore. 


the  scale  were  small  signaling  mirrors 
for  fliers  downed  at  sea;  at  the  other 
end,  complex  radio  equipments  costing 
$250,000  per  unit.  For  radio,  radar 
and  sonar  equipment  alone  the  Navy 
spent  $1,300,000,000  in  1944. 

Among  the  devices  adopted  for  the 
Naval  Communication  Service  during 
the  war  are  these: 

• Portable  receiver-transmitter  un- 
its using  frequency  modulation  (FM)  ; 

• Radios  operating  at  ultra  high 
frequencies  (UHF)  ; 

• Radio  teletypewriter; 

• High  speed  automatic  transmit- 
ters; 

• Radiophoto  transmitters  and  re- 
ceivers ; 

• Special  electronic  identification 
gear  (IFF) ; 

• Underwater  sound  systems  (so- 
nar) useful  in  communications; 

• Long  distance  radio  telephone; 

• Sonobuoys; 

• Electronic  homing  devices  for  air- 
craft; 

• Dyes,  smoke  and  pyrotechnics 
used  in  identification  and  spotting; 

• Special  cryptographic  devices; 

• Radio  facsimile  equipment; 

• Signaling  systems  employing  ex- 
tremely short  waves. 

These  and  other  additions  to  com- 
munication facilities  have  helped  to 
increase  the  speed,  reliability  and, 
most  importantly,  the  security  of  na- 
val communications.  To  a considerable 
extent,  it  was  due  to  them  that  task 
forces  and  fleets  were  able  to  operate 
at  sea  for  longer  periods  and  at  great- 
er distances  from  bases  than  was 
possible  for  the  enemy.  For  example, 
communications  played  no  small  part 
in  the  unparalleled  feat  whereby  our 
fast  carrier  task  force  operated  for 
nearly  three  months  away  from  its 
bases  while  giving  invaluable  support 
to  our  occupation  forces  at  Okinawa. 
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The  communication  system  operates 
in  four  broad  spheres,  each  employ- 
ing methods  and  equipment  best  serv- 
ing its  particular  requirements: 

• Shore  communications; 

• Fleet  communications; 

• Air  communications ; 

• Amphibious  and  joint  communica- 
tions. 

Shore  communications  provide  these 
varied  facilities  for  quick  transmission 
of  information:  Continental  and  inter- 
continental radio  and  cable,  coastal 
radio,  shore  service  radio,  telephone, 
teletypewriter — including  NTX  (Na- 
vy’s own  networks)  and  TWX  (com- 
mercial exchange)  circuits — and  mes- 
senger service.  These  facilities  were 
employed  to  link  naval  district  and 
sea  frontier  headquarters,  naval  bases, 
ordnance  plants,  manufacturers,  sup- 
ply depots  and  the  countless  shore 
establishments  which  exist  to  supply 
and  maintain  the  fleet. 

Key  station  in  the  shore  communica- 
tions network  and  the  entire  Naval 
Communication  Service  is  Radio 
Washington  (NAA-NSS). 

Corresponding  facilities  exist  at  the 
principal  naval  bases  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Also  included  in 
the  extensive  shore  communication 
system  are  the  advanced  bases  and 
shore-based  activities  overseas  which 
exist  to  serve  the  fleets. 

Today’s  naval  vessels  are  moving 
communication  centers.  Even  the  tiny 
MTB  has  seven  radio  and  radar  cir- 
cuits, while  a battleship  of  the  Ioiva 
class  employs  as  many  as  80  major 
operating  circuits.  On  a carrier  there 
are  more  than  100  complete  receiver 
or  transmitter  components.  Certain 
types  of  landing  eraft  may  have  as 
many  as  13  complete  sets  while  others 
may  have  as  few  as  three. 

A large  ship  may  at  any  time  be  in 
radio  contact  with : Radio  Washington 
or  the  nearest  major  affiliate  of  NAA- 
NSS;  fleet  headquarters  and  shore 


bases;  force,  group  and  unit  com- 
manders; type,  division  or  squadron 
commanders;  ships  in  company,  sub- 
marines, aircraft  and  patrol  vessels; 
merchant  ships,  sea-air  rescue  facili- 
ties; and  news  broadcasts. 

Besides  radio,  fleet  communications 
employ  visual  signaling  (flag  hoist, 
semaphore  and  flashing  light),  sonar 
and  radar  contacts,  and  the  inevitable 
mail  service.  Under  conditions  where 
radio  silence  is  imperative,  visual  sig- 
naling and  extremely  short-range 
voice  radio  help  to  maintain  com- 
munications between  ships. 

A high  degree  of  development  of 
air  communications  was  accomplished 
during  the  war.  It  grew  to  provide 
complete  communication  facilities  for 
38,000  service  aircraft,  over  100  air- 
craft carriers,  and  hundreds  of  naval 
air  stations  and  bases  scattered 
around  the  world.  Air  communications 
had  to  provide  facilities  for  air- 
ground,  ground-air,  point-to-point, 
plane-to-plane,  air  station  and  NATS 
communications,  plus  liaison  service 
with  Army  and  Allied  forces.  Also 
in  the  air  sphere  were  the  air  navi- 
gational aids,  aeronautical  direction- 
finding nets,  air-sea  rescue  and  air 
warning  services. 

Radio  and  radar  together  led  to  the 
birth  of  a new  and  extremely  useful 
war  baby — the  Combat  Information 
Center  or  CIC.  The  intensive  develop- 
ment of  this  nerve  center  of  defensive 
and  offensive  activity  gave  our  forces 
a tremendous  advantage  in  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy  and  undoubtedly 
shortened  the  war  by  many  months. 
Good  communications  provided  the 
split-second  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence flowing  into  and  out  of  the 
highly  dramatic  centers. 

Successful  military  operations  de- 
pend to  a large  extent  on  fast  and 
accurate  communications  and  the  war- 
tested  system  developed  by  the  Navy 
was  a vital  part  of  our  military 
organization. 
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WINGING  OVER  a Pacific  island,  planes  like  this  Navy  Kingfisher  offered  an 
instantaneous  means  of  spotting  bombardment  fire  from  the  guns  of  the  fleet. 

HELLO . . . RED  BEACH' 


Invasions  Required 
Fast,  Accurate  Work 
From  Communications 

Twelve  seconds  after  the 

cruiser’s  salvo  the  low-flying  SOC 
wheeled  over  the  smoke-fogged  inva- 
sion beach  and  the  pilot  saw  the 
blossom  of  the  exploding  HEs. 

“Hello  Caribou  . . . hello  Caribou 
. . . on  target  Kitty  . . . up  20,  right 
20  ...  up  20,  right  20 — over.” 

Aboard  the  cruiser,  errors  in  main 
battery  range  and  deflection  were  cor- 
rected in  central.  Then  a nine-gun 
blast  and  the  ship’s  radio  talker  told 
the  pilot: 

“Hello  Ace  Caribou  . . . this  is 
Caribou  . . . salvo  . . . salvo.” 

This  time  the  pilot’s  report  was  a 
happy  “No  change.” 

“Hello  Caribou  . . . no  change,  no 
change  . . . you’re  on  the  target.” 
Aircraft  bombardment  spotting 
from  plane-to-ship  was  only  one  of  the 
major  jobs  of  Navy  communications 
during  island  invasions  from  Guadal- 
canal to  Okinawa;  accurate  support 
gunnery  was  aided  by  swift  radio 
spotting  from  aircraft. 

While  the  SOC  pilot  was  spotting 
the  cruiser’s  gunfire,  a new  wave  of 
LCVPs  churned  toward  the  island.  On 
Red  Beach  the  beachmaster  put  down 
his  walkie-talkie  and  told  a signalman 
to  send  a message  on  a portable 
blinker  to  the  control  ship,  an  AGC. 

“Red  Beach  needs  two  loads  of  .30- 
caliber  ammo.” 

To  a signalman  with  semaphore 
flags  he  shouted:  “Bring  in  the  next 
wave  of  LCVPs.” 

Then  he  picked  up  the  walkie-talkie 
and  spoke  to  an  Army  Command  Post. 
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Momentum  of  the  invasion  was 
gaining  rapid  headway. 

As  the  center  of  a communications 
network  extending  from  fighting  units 
on  the  beach  to  transports,  cargo  ships 
and  the  controlling  AGC  offshore,  the 
beachmaster  was  dependent  on  rapid 
radio  and  visual  communications.  He 
could  order  a wave  of  tank-carrying 
LSMs  to  delay  their  scheduled  land- 
ing until  artillery  was  brought 
ashore;  he  supervised  return  of 
wounded  to  hospital  ships  and  called 
in  salvage  units  to  clear  the  beach 


of  derelicts — all  by  radio  and  visual 
communications. 

High  over  the  target  area,  air 
coordinators  in  contact  with  ground 
observers  directed  carrier-based  fight- 
ers and  torpedo  bombers  by  radio  to 
strafe  and  bomb  stubborn  enemy  pill- 
boxes holding  up  the  infantry’s  ad- 
vance. Overhead  the  wheeling  CAP 
was  vectored  to  intercept  unidentified 
aircraft  picked  up  by  radar  pickets. 

“Malamute  One  . . . This  is  Dele- 
gate Base  . . . Vector  zero  four  five 
. . . Angels  twelve  . . . Buster  . . .” 

As  invasion  forces  slugged  their 
way  inland,  communications  continued 
to  be  the  elastic  and  many-pronged 
system  that  helped  to  maintain  liaison 
between  ships-and-shore. 

Radio  was  passing  the  word  to  other 
elements  of  the  over-all  operation:  to 
hospital  ships  standing  back  to  handle 
casualties,  to  salvage  and  fire  boats 
ready  to  assist  vessels  in  distress,  to 
hydrographic  reconnaissance  units 
marking  underwater  obstructions  and 
cleared  channels  and  to  tankers  and 
ammunition  ships  awaiting  orders  to 
replenish  supplies. 

Landing  craft  approaching  the 
beach  were  in  constant  communica- 
tions with  their  wave  commanders  and 
used  voice  radio  to  request  quick  as- 
sistance— anything  from  air  support 
to  first  aid. 

Communications  was  the  heartbeat 
of  the  amphibious  operation.  From 
submarines  on  lifeguard  duty  offshore 
to  the  beachmaster  sprawled  in  a fox- 
hole with  his  walkie-talkie,  it  was  the 
same  story:  Good  communications  pay 
off  when  the  chips  are  down. 

The  invasion  was  a severe  ordeal, 
costly  in  men,  material  and  ships.  But 
Navy  communications — wiser  by  ex- 
perience learned  from  previous  land- 
ings— helped  to  bring  the  price  down 
and  greatly  aided  toward  attaining 
the  final  Jap  defeat. 


VITAL  LINK  between  invasion  forces  and  amphibious  craft  was  provided  by 
trained  signalmen  such  as  this  one  directing  an  LST  to  her  beaching  position. 

Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 
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AMERICAN  CQM  and  German  crew  member  take  a sight  on  the  bridge  of  the  cruiser.  Living  and  eating  quarters 
for  the  two  crews  are  strictly  designated.  When  they  are  not  on  duty,  the  American  and  German  crews  do  not  mix. 


RENDEZVOUS  WITH  A BOMB 


Nazis’  Prinz  Eugen  On 
Way  to  Bikini  to  Serve 
As  Guinea  Pig  for  U.  S. 

FROM  ABOARD  the  former  Ger- 
man cruiser,  Prinz  Eugen,  steaming 
to  the  Bikini  atom  bomb  test — an 
encounter  even  the  fantasy -filled 
mind  of  Adolf  Hitler  never  dreamed 
of  — an  All  Hands  correspondent 
sends  this  story  of  the  ship  and  her 
American-German  crew, 

IF  YOU  WERE  at  your  station 
I minding  your  own  business  when 
suddenly  the  bull-horn  squawked  “Herr 
Oberingenieur  ztwr  Brucke,  bitte!”  you 
might  wonder  if  you’d  gone  off  your 
rocker. 

On  this  ship  nobody  gives  it  a sec- 
ond thought.  Being  up  on  your  Ger- 
man, you’d  know  that  the  German 
chief  engineer  had  been  called  up  to 
the  bridge. 

Yes,  the  German  engineer,  for  the 
IX  300  of  the  United  States  Navy  was 
once  one  of  Germany’s  crack  cruisers, 
the  famous  Prinz  Eugen. 

Awarded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  tri- 
partite naval  commission,  set  up  at  the 
Potsdam  conference  by  President  Tru- 
man, Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
Generalissimo  Stalin,  the  cruiser  was 
put  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Navy 
at  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  taken  to 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States 


by  the  German  crew  under  American 
supervision,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to 
Bikini  atoll  to  serve  as  a guinea  pig 
in  the  atomic  bomb  “Crossroads”  oper- 
ation. 

Although  she  flies  U.  S.  colors,  she 
cannot  run  up  a commission  pennant, 
for  she  is  not  a commissioned  vessel, 
being  merely  “in  service”  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy. 

That  the  ship  runs  smoothly  and 
without  too  many  hitches  is  a tribute 
to  American  direction  and  German 
ability  to  carry  out  American  orders. 

That’s  the  way  things  are  aboard: 
orders  are  given  by  the  U.  S.  com- 
plement, orders  are  carried  out  by  the 
German  complement. 

On  the  passage  from  Bremerhaven 
to  Boston,  there  were  574  Germans 
aboard,  and  only  80  American  crew- 
men and  eight  U.  S.  Navy  officers.  On 
that  trip  all  operations  were  carried 
out  by  the  German  crew,  many  of 
whom  had  been  aboard  since  the  ship 
was  commissioned  in  1940. 

There  is  one  German  female  aboard 
of  unknown  ancestry  and  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, the  Captain’s  dog  “Fifi.” 

When  Philadelphia  Naval  Base  was 
reached,  most  of  the  German  deck 
crew,  with  the  exception  of  a few  lead- 
ing petty  officers,  were  shipped  back 
to  the  fatherland,  and  American  sea- 
men and  petty  officers  took  over  the 
deck  duties. 

The  German  engine  room  gang 


stayed  aboard  when  the  Prinz  Eugen 
set  out  for  Panama,  to  operate  the  i 
below  deck  equipment.  In  the  engine  ; 
room  compartments  U.  S.  CPOs  and  | 
firemen  are  standing  by  in  observation  | 
capacities  to  learn  the  German  gear.  ! 
At  the  side  of  the  German  chief  en-  i 
gineer  stand  engineering  division  offi- 
cers, getting  the  feel  of  the  unfamiliar 
engines,  boilers,  and  turbines. 

The  name  data  plate  on  the  maze 
of  dials,  meters,  gauges,  and  indica- 
tors, naturally  enough,  are  all  in  Ger-  j 
man,  but  now  above  each  one  is  the 
English  translation.  Above  “Haupt- 
v'entil”  is  a small  strip  of  adhesive 
plaster  with  “Main  valve”  lettered  on 
it.  Every  handle  that  carries  the  leg-  [ 
end  “Zu”  and  “Auf”  is  now  doubly  > 
marked  to  read  “closed”  and  “open.” 

In  many  instances  so  that  there  is  | 
less  confusion,  the  American  crew  has  j1 
picked  up  a sort  of  pidgin  German. 
The  German  crew  kept  referring,  for 
instance,  to  the  “Kommando  Zentrale,” 
which  is  Central  Station  on  an  Ameri- 
can ship.  So  that  no  German  can  come 
back  to  report  he  didn’t  understand 
his  orders,  you  often  hear  a loud,  ex- 
asperated American  reference  over  the 
intercom  telephone  to  the  “commando 
central.”  Then  there’s  no  mistaking 
just  exactly  what  is  meant. 

Technically,  the  ship  presents  a 
problem  with  its  European  measuring 
system.  The  U.  S.  chief  engineer  is 
probably  the  owner  of  the  biggest 
headache  aboard,  since  he  has  to  deal 
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BOW  VIEW  of  Bikini-bound  Prinz  Eugen  shows  forward  turrets  stripped  of 
main  battery.  The  cruiser  once  had  eight  8-in.  guns  mounted  on  twin  turrets. 


with  strange  gear  and  with  German 
officers  and  men  who  are  used  to  think- 
ing in  terms  of  centimeters  instead 
of  inches,  atmospheres  instead  of 
pounds  per  square  inch.  German  tons 
of  fuel  oil  instead  of  gallons,  and  cen- 
tigrade temperature  instead  of  faren- 
heit. 

On  the  bridge,  despite  a galaxy  of 
German  name  and  instruction  plates, 
the  Germans  know — much  to  every- 
one’s relief — what  a knot  is.  They  use 
the  word  themselves. 

The  relations  of  the  German  crew 
to  the  American  crew  are  clear-cut. 
When  it  comes  to  matters  of  opera- 
tion of  the  ship,  and  the  situation  de- 
mands it,  the  crews  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Living  and  eating  quarters, 
however,  are  strictly  defined. 

The  Germans  have  their  own  spe- 
cially designated  areas.  Other  than  on 
duty,  the  crews  don’t  mix,  nor  is  there 
any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
bluejackets  to  buddy-up  with  the 
nazis. 

In  the  enlisted  men’s  quarters,  in 
the  space  designated  as  the  American 
galley,  new  ranges,  ovens,  and  kettles 
have  replaced  the  tremendous  bathtub- 
like kettles  in  which  food  was  pre- 
pared for  the  German  crew.  In  the 
section  of  the  ship  set  aside  for  the 
German  crewmen,  they  have  their  own 
cooks.  To  a certain  extent  they  still 
have  some  of  their  own  stores,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  prepare  their  food 
in  any  manner  they  wish. 

Reflecting  a tradition  of  the  sea 
which  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  many  of  the  Germans 
swing  a hammock  every  night.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  American  crew’s 
quarters,  there  are  no  built-in  bunks, 
and  there  has  been  no  time  to  install 
them,  so  most  of  the  men  are  sleeping 
on  folding  canvas  hospital  cots  with 
their  regulation  mattress  on  top. 

If  you  couldn’t  hear  them  talking, 
there  is  still  a way  to  tell  who’s  who 
aboard  the  USS  Prinz  Eugen.  Look 
for  the  jokers  with  the  long,  hanging 
hair.  They’re  from  the  Kriegsmarine 
as  sure  as  you’re  a foot  high.  German 
sailors  seem  to  have  a weakness  for 
letting  their  hair  grow  down  behind 
their  ears.  Germans  can  be  told  apart 
from  the  American  crew  in  a number 
of  other  ways,  too,  besides  their  uni- 
form. For  one  thing,  they’re  short  on 
shoes,  and  you  see  many  of  the  crew 
running  around  in  sneakers  with  their 
toes  sticking  out.  They  have  brown 
dungarees  for  working,  instead  of 
faded  blue. 

The  original  German  officers  of  the 
cruiser  keep  pretty  much  to  themselves 
during  off-duty  hours.  They  have 
their  own  cabins,  assigned  to  them  in 
officers’  country  after  American  offi- 
cers had  been  suitably  billeted.  They 
have  the  starboard  third  of  the  junior 
officers’  wardroom,  which  is  separated 
from  the  U.  S.  side  by  a hanging  green 
curtain. 

Food  is  served  in  the  wardroom  by 
German  mess  attendants  for  the  Ger- 
man officers,  and  American  stewards’ 
mates  for  the  American  officers.  The 
radio-phonograph  serves  both  sides  of 
the  wardroom,  and  officers  of  both 
messes  have  contributed  to  get  a sup- 
ply of  jive  records  neatly  interlaced 
with  some  Strauss  discs. 

In  the  tradition  of  their  country  and 
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navy,  German  officers  have  a “Kaffee- 
stunde”  at  1600  during  which  they  sit 
around  on  their  side  of  the  wardroom 
and  have  a couple  of  cups  of  coffee  and 
discuss  the  events  of  the  day.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  their  evening 
meal  about  an  hour  after  the  Ameri- 
cans sit  down  to  1800  chow. 

The  American  skipper  of  the  Prinz 
Eugen , Capt.  Arthur  H.  Graubart, 
usn,  was  assistant  naval  attache  in 
Berlin  when  Germany  declared  war 
on  the  United  States.  As  a profes- 
sional fighting  man  he  was  disgusted 
to  have  to  spend  the  first  five  months 
of  the  war  in  German  internment; 
but  his  German  experience  gave  him 
an  undertanding  of  German  psychol- 
ogy. He  sets  the  tone  throughout  the 
ship.  “Our  attitude  towards  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  ship,”  he  told  his  officers, 
“should  be  ‘correct’.”  The  German 
word  “Korrect”  is  one  that  they  un- 
derstand and  use  often  themselves.  It 
implies  a firm,  courteous,  but  finally 
distant  attitude. 

The  captain  has  his  quarters  in  the 
Prinz  Eugen  flag  country,  since  the 


ship  is  equipped  to  carry  a task  force 
commander  and  staff.  Kapitan  zur 
See  Reinicke,  the  former  German  com- 
manding officer,  has  been  moved  to 
suitable  nearby  quarters  where  he  is 
available  for  consultation. 

Although  there  is  a German  doctor 
aboard,  in  medical  matters  the  U.  S. 
Navy  surgeon  naturally  has  the  last 
word.  The  system  worked  out  is  that 
the  German  and  American  doctor  each 
holds  sick  call  for  his  own  crew.  The 
American  doctor  does  not  interfere  in 
the  treatment  of  Germans  by  their 
own  physician  unless  he  feels  that  the 
health  of  the  American  complement  is 
at  stake. 

Should  contagious  disease  break  out 
among  the  German  crew  he  would  im- 
mediately step  in  with  rigid  controls. 
Arrangements  are  such  that  the  Ger- 
man doctor  sends  his  patients  to  one 
side  of  the  main  deck  sick  bay,  the 
U.  S.  Navy  physician  to  the  other. 

The  rigidness  of  the  German  disci- 
pline system  shows  itself  daily  in  the 
relations  of  the  German  enlisted  men 
to  their  officers  and  to  American  offi- 
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GERMAN  BINOCULARS  are  inspected  by  American  officers.  All  German 
gear  name  plates  on  ship  now  have  English  translations  taped  above  them. 


cers  as  well  as  the  German  officers’ 
attitude  toward  their  American  op- 
posite numbers.  There  is  a continual 
clicking  of  heels  (by  those  not  wear- 
ing sneakers),  rigid  snapping  to  at- 
tention and  “bracing”,  and  a formality 
between  officers  unknown  to  Ameri- 
cans, to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisitely 
formal  German  officer-enlisted  man  re- 
lationship. 

The  Germans  are  not  technically 
prisoners  of  war,  but  considered  “de- 
tained enemy  personnel”.  A great 
number  of  the  crew  are  volunteers. 

As  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war, 
the  detained  personnel  are  paid.  For 
enlisted  men  of  any  rating,  the  pay- 
ment is  $27.00  monthly.  Officers  are 
paid  $34.00,  $54.00  and  $64.00  a month 
depending  on  Tieir  rank.  This  allows 
them  to  make  a certain  number  of 
purchases,  mainly  cigarettes  and  cloth- 
ing at  ships  service. 

Most  of  the  German  crew  have  their 
heads  too  full  of  their  own  defeat  as 
persons  to  be  much  worried  about 
their  defeat  as  a nation.  In  the  Ger- 
man quarters  there  is  little  discussion 
of  politics.  Of  one  rather  negative 
politico-military  action,  however,  a 
certain  pride  is  shown.  The  German 
navy  this  time  (as  contrasted  with 
after  the  last  war)  did  not  mutiny. 
This  acts  as  a sort  of  rewinning  of 
“face”  with  some  of  the  men  who  give 
it  a thought  at  all.  They  point  out 
too,  that  for  a few  short  hours  a 
naval  man,  Grand  Admiral  Doenitz, 
was  Fuehrer  No.  2. 

The  cruise  to  the  U.  S.  has  solved 
for  many  of  the  men  the  puzzle  of 
what  to  do  with  their  lives,  for  a few 
short  months,  at  least.  It  offers  bed, 
work,  and  American  chow.  As  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do  after  this 


cruise,  most  of  them  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  shake  their  heads.  They 
just  don’t  know. 

German  crewmen  are  aware  of  the 
prowess  and  history  of  their  former 
cruiser,  and  it  has  been  interesting  to 
U.  S.  officers  and  men  aboard  to  com- 
pare it  to  American  ships  they  have 
served  in. 

Prinz  Eugen's  armament,  some  of 
which  has  been  removed  for  study  by 
BuOrd  experts,  consisted  of  eight  guns 
of  8-inch  size  in  four  twin  turrets. 
Twelve  4.7  inch  guns  are  mounted  in 
six  twin  mounts,  and  four  sets  of 
triple  21-inch  torpedoes  are  carried  on 
the  main  deck.  Center  amidships  is 
given  over  to  a hangar  which  housed 
three  Arado  196  scouting  planes,  and 
the  catapult  for  launching  them.  They 
are  no  longer  aboard. 

Normally  AA  defense  was  handled 
by  men  at  six  40  mm  Bofors,  eight 
SKC  30  guns,  and  28  20  mm  guns, 
mounted  in  two  quadruple  and  10 
double  mounts.  The  four  AA  direc- 
tors are  set  in  gymbals  and  gyro 
stabilized. 

Despite  a number  of  superior  but 
Rube  Goldberg-ish  separate  parts  of 
German  gunnery  gear,  the  overall  re- 
sults and  operation  are  less  desirable 
than  those  of  American  armament, 
gunnery  officers  feel. 

Side  armor  on  the  cruiser  is  3.15- 
inch  nickel  steel  rolled  and  heat 
treated  extending  2.5  feet  below  the 
designated  light  water  line.  Armor 
is  fastened  almost  entirely  by  riveting. 
Turret  armor  is  6.3  inches  thick  at  the 
front,  and  2.75  inches  at  the  side. 

As  for  radius,  the  Prinz  Eugen  can 
c uise  2,055  nautical  miles  at  full 
speed,  or  6,100  nautical  miles  at  15 


knots.  Normally,  she  carries  a com- 
plement of  1,580  men. 

At  the  present  moment  the  ship’s 
trim  lines  are  broken  somewhat  by 
installations  for  the  atomic  bomb  test. 
Welded  and  secured  by  wire  rope  to 
the  top  of  the  pilot  house  is  an  army 
trailer — with  the  wheels  off — equipped 
with  modern  U.  S.  Army  radar  gear. 
The  gear  is  being  used  by  the  ship, 
since  German  radar  equipment  is  less 
advanced  than  ours.  The  trailer’s 
olive-drab  has  mercifully  disappeared 
under  battleship  gray.  On  the  main 
deck  forward  of  the  bridge  structure 
certain  Army  gear  has  been  secured, 
housed  in  wooden  cases,  to  see  what 
happens  to  it  when  the  bomb  goes  off. 

The  engineering  equipment  aboard 
the  Eugen,  although  it  was  super- 
modern when  it  was  installed  in  Kiel 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  has 
been  outstripped  by  U.  S.  equipment 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  “The 
thing  that  is  especially  irritating  to 
us,”  comments  Comdr.  W.  L.  Handley, 
usnr,  chief  engineer,  “is  that  all  of 
the  equipment  is  jammed  together  so 
closely.  It’s  complicated  and  hard  to 
get  at.” 

The  optical  gear  installed  is,  as 
usual,  of  excellent  quality.  Germany, 
with  its  great  optical  companies,  Leitz 
and  Zeiss,  has  long  been  a world 
leader  in  visual  aids. 

The  cruiser  proves  an  axiom  once 
again  — that  American  sailors  live 
cleaner,  better,  and  more  ventilated 
lives  on  U.  S.  naval  vessels  than  men 
in  other  navies. 

“Enlisted  men’s  quarters  on  U.  S. 
naval  vessels,”  says  Capt.  Graubart, 
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WHILE  SOME  of  their  shipmates 
stayed  on  the  Prinz  Eugen  for  the 
atom  test,  most  of  the  crew  (above) 
leave  New  York  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  the  Marine  guards  for  de- 
portion back  to  their  homeland. 
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“are  far  superior  to  those  aboard  this 
ship.  Where  we  put  15  men,  the  Ger- 
mans expect  to  sleep  40.” 

Any  man  aboard  can  answer  “aye, 
aye”  to  this  statement.  Furthermore, 
Germany  being  a beer-drinking  na- 
tion, with  a beer-drinking  navy  not 
given  to  sailing  in  hot  latitudes,  there 
aren’t  enough  scuttlebutts  on  the 
Eugen  to  even  mention.  Over  a dozen 
American  ones  were  put  aboard  the 
ship  at  Philadelphia.  Heads  and  gal- 
leys, generally  speaking,  are  less  com- 
modious and  efficient  than  on  Ameri- 
can ships. 

The  Prinz  Eugen  (pronounced  oi- 
gen)  was  launched  on  20  August  1938 
at  Kiel,  Germany,  with  Adolf  Hitler 
officiating.  The  Krupp  Germania 
Werft  built  her,  and  she  was  commis- 
sioned 1 Aug  1940. 

In  contrast  to  surface  vessels  in  the 
Kaiser’s  fleet,  which  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  come  out  of  their  harbors  at 
all,  the  Prinz  Eugen  had  an  active 
wartime  career.  Her  most  notable  war 
venture  was  the  participation  in  the 
engagement  between  HMS  Hood  and 
the  Bismarck.  German  gunnery  offi- 
cers on  the  Eugen  claim  that  she  got 
off  the  first  salvo  of  the  clash. 

In  June,  1941,  the  Eugen  entered 
the  drydock  at  Brest,  France,  for  re- 
pairs. There  she  underwent  50  air 
attacks,  one  of  which  left  her  severely 
damaged  amidships,  and  cost  her  52 
dead. 

When  the  Gneisenau  and  Scham- 
horst  made  their  famous  dash  through 
the  English  Channel,  the  Prinz  Eugen 
accompanied  them.  She  claimed  five 
British  planes  shot  down  and  damage 
to  two  destroyers. 

At  another  juncture  in  her  career, 
the  Prinz  Eugen  lost  40  feet  off  her 
stern  as  a result  of  a torpedo  attack 
launched  by  the  British  submarine 
HMS  Trident.  Two  emergency  rud- 
ders were  placed  on  her  transom  stern 
and  hand  operated  by  winches  from 
the  after  deck.  She  made  the  passage 
from  Trondheim,  Norway,  to  Kiel  in 
this  condition,  under  constant  air  at- 
tack, but  German  officers  report  she 
was  good  for  30  knots. 

Her  last  duty,  before  surrendering 
to  the  British  in  Copenhagen,  was  as 
flagship  of  the  German  Baltic  fleet 
engaged  in  harrassing  Russian  land 
units  during  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  armies  in  the  east.  She  lay 
at  Wilhelmshafen  after  her  surrender 
from  May  until  December,  when  she 
sailed  to  Bremerhaven  flying  Interna- 
tional code  pennant  “C.”  She  was  put 
into  U.  S.  service  5 Jan  1946. 

The  ship  takes  its  name  from  an 
Austrian  military  hero.  Prince  Eugen, 
bom  in  1663,  who  won  fame  and  glory 
in  battles  against  the  Turks  in  south- 
eastern Europe.  The  appearance  of  a 
ship  with  such  a name  in  the  Kriegs- 
marine  of  the  third  Reich  was  a con- 
scious effort  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis 
to  incorporate  some  of  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
fleet  in  their  new  battle  forces,  as  well 
as  win  the  sympathies  of  the  Austrian 
population. 

Now  this  symbol  of  the  Nazi  bid 
for  world  power  is  steaming  westward 
to  see  how  it  will  stand  the  ravages 
of  the  symbol  of  a new  age,  the  atomic 
bomb. 
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ARMY  RADAR  gear  is  in  wheelless  Army  trailer  lashed  to  top  of  pilot  house. 
Ship  uses  this  gear  instead  of  less  advanced  German  gear  during  long  cruise. 
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EQUIPMENT  WHICH  is  to  be  tested  in  the  forthcoming  "Crossroads"  oper- 
ation is  packed  in  large  crates  and  secured  to  the  foc'sle  deck  by  crewmen. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possible 
Instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes;  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


More  on  Uniform  Change 

Sir  : I spent  three  years  in  the  Army 
before  joining  the  Navy  and  I know  from 
experience  there  is  no  comparison  in  com- 
fort or  appearance  between  the  proposed 
uniform  and  the  present  style.  In  spite 
of  the  claimed  inconveniences,  the  over- 
whelming consensus  among  the  1,000 
sailors  stationed  here  is  for  keeping  the 
blue  jacket  in  preference  to  a shirt  and 
tie. — W.  M.,  Sic,  usn. 

Sir  : If  the  Navy  intends  to  issue  an 
ironing  board  and  iron  with  every  new 
uniform,  it  would  be  fine.  But  what  about 
the  men  on  small  craft  who  don’t  have 
the  facilities  to  keep  such  a rig  in  shape? 
The  ‘‘monkey  suit”  runs  circles  around 
any  other  the  Navy  has  proposed.  Let  the 
regulars  make  the  decisions  and  you’ll 
save  lots  of  time,  trouble  and  material. — 
C.  E.  A.,  BM2c,  usn,  and  20  others. 

Sir  : The  new  uniform  is  really  silly- 
looking. Besides,  the  other  uniform  was 
good  enough  for  nearly  14  centuries  [Not 
quite — Ed.]  so  why  change  it  now?  We 
men  that  have  been  in  the  Navy  for  16 
whole  weeks  don’t  like  the  idea  of  a 
bunch  of  boots  trying  to  change  our  dress 
canvas.  It  may  be  o.  k.  for  some  shore- 
based  USO  jockey  that  has  lots  of  locker 
room,  but  for  a seagoing  sailor,  the  new 
uniform  is  no  good.— Crew  of  an  LCS. 

Sir  : We  have  seen  pictures  and  samples 
of  the  new  uniform.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
not  what  we  would  like  to  wear  as  men 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  crew  of  this  YO 
all  agree  that  the  old  uniform  cannot  be 
beaten  for  looks,  stowage  and  durability. 
— H.  J.  S.,  Bosn.,  usn. 

Sir:  You  guys  who  have  to  lug  your 
seabags  around  and  live  out  of  them — 
yes,  and  do  your  own  laundry  and  iron- 
ing, too — had  better  do  a little  talking  to 
keep  the  uniform  we  have,  or  put  up  a 
howl  for  some  facilities  to  take  care  of 
a seabag  full  of  white  collars. — W.  C.  N., 
EMlc,  USN. 

Sir  : Our  points  in  the  argument  are : 

• What  would  a white  shirt  look  like 
after  a 48  or  a 72? 

• What  would  it  look  like  after  four 
years?  (Blue  jumpers  look  good  as  new.) 

• The  new  uniform  will  take  more  men 
to  run  our  laundries,  larger  lockers  to 
Stow  our  gear. — A.  C.,  WT2c,  usnr. 

Sir:  As  a ‘‘Lady  Marine”,  may  I have 
an  opportunity  to  defend  the  traditional 
Navy  uniform?  I worked  as  a civilian 
Navy  employee,  my  sister  works  for  the 
Navy  and  my  brother  and  boyfriend  are 
in  the  Navy.  They  all  are  for  the  present 
‘‘bell  bottom  trousers’",  as  are  three-fourths 
of  the  sailors  in  the  Navy.  From  a 
woman’s  point  of  view,  the  bell  bottoms 
are  the  most  original  of  all  uniforms  . . . 
They  should  be  left  unchanged,  unless, 
tailor-mades  are  made  official. — E.  H., 
Pfc.,  usmcr. 

Sir  : We  of  this  orew  want  the  new 
uniforms.  We  like  the  respect  of  people 
and  we  like  to  look  as  though  we  should 
be  respected.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
new  uniform  is  put  out  regardless  of 
gripes  from  the  old  salts  or  the  new  boots. 
— J.  E.  J.,  Sic,  usn,  and  crew  of  an  SO. 

Sir  : Tradition  may  be  o.k.  But  now 
that  the  war  is  over  and  we  are  living 
in  the  most  modern  era  of  all.  let’s  at 
least  look  modern  and  throw  all  the  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suits  overboard  to  the 
sharks. — A.  M.,  Ylc,  usnr,  and  22  others. 

Sir  : Since  nothing  could  look  more 

ridiculous  than  our  present  uniform,  it 
naturally  follows  that  the  new  one  is  as 
good  or  better.  However,  whoever  de- 
vised it  failed  to  go  far  enough  on  several 
different  points:  (1)  The  material  used 

in  the  present  uniform  shrinks,  it  will 

never  bold  a crease,  it’s  too  heavy  for 
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spring  and  fall  temperatures  and  will 
never  stay  clean;  (2)  the  pullover  jumper 
should  be  scuttled;  (3)  the  white  hat  still 
looks  like  my  kid  brother  sailing  a block 
of  wood  in  the  bathtub.  I’d  rather  look 
like  a soda  jerk  or  a milkman. — W.  G.  B., 
PhMlc,  usn. 

Sir  : I have  worn  the  present  uniform 
for  over  four  years  now  and  will  con- 
tinue to  wear  it,  but  I have  yet  to  find 
a place  or  a way  to  stow  the  gear  I need 
when  I go  on  leave.  My  suggestion  is  to 
keep  the  uniform  as  it  is,  but  install  a 
few  pockets  and  do  away  with  the  13 
buttons.  Make  tailormade  blues  official 
and  you  will  have  some  very  satisfied  men 
aboard. — B.  F.  F.,  Ylc,  usn. 

Sir  : A great  number  of  men  are  in 
favor  of  the  new  outfit  except  for  the 
white  uniform.  That  really  looks  pretty 
sad  with  the  present  hat.  Gray  is  my 
choice  in  place  of  whites.  Let  the  sailors 
use  dungarees  for  work  clothes,  leave  the 
blues  as  they  are  and  I'm  sure  everybody 
will  be  content. — C.  S.  S.,  RMlc,  usn. 

Sir  : It  seems  to  me  the  proposed  new 
uniform  has  brought  forth  howls  of  pro- 
test from  regular  Navy  men  principally 
because  it  siir>ply  replaces  the  most  obvi- 
ous disadvantages  of  the  bell  bottom  suit 
with  other  drawbacks  long  recognized  in 
the  uniforms  of  other  services  and  male 
attire  in  general. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  combining 
the  better  features  of  both  the  traditional 
and  proposed  uniforms,  with  the  addition 
of  ideas  from  recent  trends  toward  sports- 
type  clothes  for  active  living : 

• Forget  white  for  summer.  The  Waves 
wore  gray — few  will  contend  that  men  are 
better  able  than  women  to  keep  sharp  in 
stark  white. 

• Choose  lighter  weight  material  for 
blues,  particularly  the  top.  The  present 
material  won’t  turn  a blizzard  alone  any- 
way, and  it’s  much  too  heavy  for  warm 
weather  and  indoor  wear. 

• Style  all  jumpers  with  collars  which 
will  look  well  either  open  at  the  throat 
or  closed  and  worn  with  a four-in-hand 
tie  for  dressier  occasions.  With  a dark 
blue  jumper,  a tie  in  the  reserve  blue 
color  worn  by  Waves  would  look  good. 
For  summer,  a gray  in-or-out  jumper 
might  sometimes  be  o.k.  with  a black  tie. 

• Adopt  a long  shower-proofed  overcoat 
with  removable  lining  for  winter  weather ; 
furnish  a blanket-lined  leather  or  denim 
jacket  for  work. 

• All  styles  of  hats  have  their  draw- 
backs, but  certainly  the  old  skimmer  has 
no  place  in  a modern  uniform.  Maybe  the 
overseas  type  is  least  objectionable.  For 
work,  the  Mitscher  model  would  be  fine. 

Finally,  the  Navy  should  design  the 
uniform  and  administer  its  uniform  regu- 
lations with  comfort  upper  most  in  mind. 
That  one  element  wll  pay  greatest  divi- 
dends in  uniformity,  efficiency  and  happi- 
ness of  the  men. — R.  J.  S.,  Sp(C)3c, 
usnr. 

Hashmarks  for  Waves 

Sir:  May  Waves  wear  hashmarks? — 
A.H.,  PhM2c  (W)  usnr. 

• Not  yet.  B\it  by  the  time  the  Women’s 
Reserve  celebrates  its  fourth  birthday  SO 
July  101,6,  Uniform  Reps  are  expected  to 
be  revised  to  provide  for  service  stripes  on 
sleeves  of  enlisted  Waves  who  have  com- 
pleted four  years’  service. — Ed. 

Three  Children 

Sir:  I am  in  the  regular  Navy,  am 
married  and  have  three  children.  Am  I 
eligible  for  release  under  the  provisions 
of  Alnav  2!)X-45? — R.TC..T.,  RM2c,  USN. 

• Yes,  if  all  your  children  are  under  IS 
years  of  ape  and  lepally  dependent  upon 
you  and  you  have  not  entered  your  present 
enlistment  since  28  Sept  191,5. — Ed. 


Mustering  Out  Pay 

Sir  : On  5 March  1945  I extended  my  en- 
listment for  two  years.  When  I tried  to 
collect  my  mustering  out  pay,  I was  told 
I was  not  eligible  because  extensions  do 
not  count  as  re-enlistments.  Is  this  true? 
— G.  K.  H.,  Sic,  usnr. 

• Yes  it  is.  However,  when  discharged 
at  the  end  of  your  extension,  you  will  be- 
come eligible  for  mustering  out  payments 
— Ed. 

Sir:  I have  extended  for  one  year  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  with  20  years’  service.  If  I should 
extend  for  an  additional  year,  will  I be 
entitled  to:  (1)  mustering  out  pay;  (2) 
furlough  travel  allowance;  (3)  re-enlist- 
ment pay? — T.  E.  T.,  CTC,  usn. 

• The  extension  would  entitle  you  to  (2), 
but  not  (1)  or  (3).  Reenlistment  pay  is 
allowed  only  for  2,  3 or  i,  year  extensions. 
Since  you  will  receive  Fleet  Reserve  re- 
tainer pay  upon  separation  from  active 
duty  at  the  end  of  the  second  extension, 
you  still  will  be  disqualified  for  muster- 
ing out  payments  under  terms  of  the 
Mustering  Out  Payment  Act  of  191,1. — Ed. 

Temporary  Warrant 

Sir  : I am  a Radio  Electrician,  usn, 

serving  under  an  expired  enlistment.  Ac- 
cording to  Alnav  299-45,  I may  request 
termination  of  my  temporary  appointment 
and  release  from  the  Navy.  If  I receive 
terminal  leave,  mustering-out  pay  and 
other  discharge  benefits,  can  I ship  over 
in  my  permanent  rate  of  ACRM?  Is  there 
any  chance  of  getting  back  my  warrant 
rank? — K.  A.  B.,  RE,  usn. 

• Yes,  you  cam  ship  over  as  ACRM,  even 
though  you  take  your  terminal  leave,  mus- 
tering-out payt  etc.,  if  you  re-enlist  within 
90  days  of  discharge.  Re  your  warrant 
rank,  you  would  retain  it  as  long  as  tem- 
porary commissions  are  in  effect.  If  you 
prefer,  instead  of  being  discharged,  you 
may  apply  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy  as  a permanent  warrant  officer  with 
no  loss  in  precedence  and  you  may  be 
granted  your  terminal  leave  immediately, 
if  your  services  can  be  spared.  If  you  go 
on  terminal  leave  before  applying  for 
transfer,  you  can  submit  your  application 
for  permanent  warrant  before  the  leave 
expires  and  retain  precedence.  After  going 
on  inactive  duty,  you  still  have  six  months 
in  which  your  application  will  be  accepted, 
but  with  loss  in  precedence.— Ed. 


PO  in  Another  Rate 

Sir  : Now  a yeoman  striker,  I am  quali- 
fied for  Y3c  rating.  Due  to  the  high  point 
score  required  for  discharge  for  yeomen, 
I’d  like  to  make  P03c  in  another  rate.  I 
easily  could  qualify  for  PhoM3c,  but  our 
ship’s  allowance  does  not  call  for  any 
PhoM  ratings.  Is  there  any  way  I could 
make  PhoM3c  on  this  ship  and  then  be 
transferred  to  another  activity? — R.C.T., 
Sic,  USNR. 

• If  discharge  is  your  major  concern,  yon 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Alnav 
131-1,6  ( NDB , 15  March),  by  point  scores 
for  ratings  now  having  higher  require- 
ments will  be  brought  in  line  with  scores 
for  general  enlisted  personnel  by  2 June. 
To  change  your  rate  (or  designator ) it 
first  would  be  necessary  to  get  BuPers 
approval  to  remove  the  designator.  You 
could  be  approved  for  another  rating  only 
if  a billet  were  open  at  your  present  ac- 
tivity. In  general,  changes  of  rating  are 
authorized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navy, 
— Ed. 


Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir  : I was  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  21  April  1941.  On  17 
January  1942  I transferred  to  usn  and 
now  have  five  years  of  active  duty  with 
4.0  conduct  marks.  If  I am  entitled  to  a 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  how  do  I go  about 
getting  one? — R.  P.,  CSK,  usn. 

• If  your  record  shows  you  are  qualified. 
BuPers  Oirc.  Ltr.  31,6-1,5  (NDB,  SO  No- 
vember) provides  that  your  skipper  may 
authorize  you  to  wear  the  ribbon  and 
recommend  you  to  BuPers  to  be  awarded 
the  medal.  Later,  when  the  medals  are 
issued  again,  you  may  apply  to  BuPers 
and  your  service  record  will  establish 
your  right  to  receive  one. — Ed. 

AU  HANDS 


Surrender  Ceremony 

Sir  : Protocol  must  have  taken  a beat- 
ing, according  to  a story  in  All  Hands, 
December  1945,  P.  35,  detailing  the  great 
amount  of  perspiration  expended  to  ob- 
tain the  score  of  the  “Internationale”  for 
the  Japanese  surrender  ceremonies  aboard 
the  uss  Missouri. 

The  efforts  were  highly  commendable, 
to  be  sure.  But  about  a year  ago  didn’t 
the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a national  anthem 
called  something  like  “Soviet  Mother- 
land?”— Li.  G.,  Flc,  USNR. 

• Not  only  protocol  but  many  of  the  cere- 
mony arrangements  ivere  dumped  over  the 
side  when  the  surrender  actually  got 
underway , we  have  learned  from  officers 
serving  aboard  the  Missouri  on  VJ  Day. 
Since  the  envoys  of  the  participating  na- 
tions arrived  aboard  in  large  groups 
without  respect  to  nationality,  plans  to 
play  national  anthems,  display  ensigns 
and  other  recognitions  were  scuttled. 

You  are  right  about  the  “ Internation- 
ale”.  In  191,1,  “The  New  Hymn  of  the 
Soviet  Union’  teas  adopted  as  the  Rus- 
sian national  anthem. — Ed. 

Educational  Benefits 

Sir  : None  of  the  discussions  I have 

seen  on  the  educational  features  of  the 
G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  cover  the  problems  of 
men  interested  in  studying  theology  or 
other  special  fiields. 

For  instance,  a high  school  graduate 
who  has  had  no  previous  Latin  must  take 
a year  of  prefreshman  in  a minor  Catholic 
seminary  before  being  eligible  to  start  the 
four-year  major  seminary  course. 

Is  there  any  way  a theological  student 
can  obtain  more  schooling  than  the  one 
year  for  each  year  of  service  we  under- 
stand the  G.  I.  Bill  provides? — F.  J.  W., 
Y2c. 

• Veterans  with  90  or  more  days  service 
who  complete  their  first  year  of  schooling 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Veterans’  Administration  can  count  their 
free  education  benefits  on  a month-for- 
month  basis.  Four  years'  service  ( the 
maximum ) would  provide  48  months  of 
training- — more  than  five  nine-month  school 
years  in  high  school,  college,  semiinary  or 
an  approved  institution  of  any  other  type, 
or  combination  of  institutions.  (See  .All 
Hands,  February  1946,  for  recent  revi- 
sions in  G.I.  education  benefits. J — Ed. 

Not  Eligible  for  Advancement 

Sir:  Having  been  Ylc  for  18  months,  I 
theoretically  am  entitled  to  go  up  for  CY. 
However,  1 have  been  hospitalized  for 
more  than  a year  and  eventually  will  be 
surveyed  out  of  the  Navy  with  a service- 
connected  disability.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  I may  be  advanced  in  rating? — 
W.  J.  H.,  Ylc,  USNR. 

• No.  Personnel  on  temporary  duty  (in- 
cluding patient  status  at  hospitals)  or  at- 
tending schools  under  instruction  are  not 
eligible  for  advancement  in  rating  even 
though  they  meet  the  specified  proficiency, 
conduct  and  time  in  rating  requirements. 
— Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Distribution  must  be  handled  by 
and  through  Ship's  Store  or  Ships  Service  Store 
(See  ALL  HANDS,  November  1945,  p.  37). 
Publicity  in  this  section  should  not  be  re- 
quested until  production  of  publication  actu- 
ally is  underway. 

Notices  should  be  directed  through  channels 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn:  Editor, 
ALL  HANDS),  and  should  include  approximate 
publication  date,  address  of  ship  or  station, 
price  per  copy  and  whether  money  is  required 
with  order.  Men  who  see  these  notices  are 
asked  to  pass  the  word  to  former  shipmates 
who  will  be  interested. 

• North  Carolina  (BB55).  Address 
Welfare  Officer,  uss  North  Carolina 
(BB55),  e/o  FPO,  New  York.  One  dol- 
lar per  copy,  postpaid. 

• San  Francisco  (CA38).  Address 
( and  make  checks  and  money  orders 
payable  to  Welfare  Officer,  uss  San 
Francisco  (CA38),  c/o  FPO,  New  York. 
One  copy  allocated  to  each  person  serv- 
ing aboard  as  of  l Sept  1945;  addi- 
tional copies  reserved  upon  remittance 
of  $ 3.75  each. 
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HASH  MARKS  on  uniform  were  questioned 

Naval  Aid  Auxiliary  Workers 

Sir  : Will  you  satisfy  our  curiosity  as 
to  the  uniform  worn  by  the  young  lady  on 
the  right  in  the  picture  in  All  Hands 
January  1946  p.  42? — NAS  Armory  Crew. 

Sir  : . . . Some  say  she’s  a Wac ; I think 
she’s  a Wave  because  she  wears  a crow. 
But  how  come  the  three  hashmarks? — 
M.  H„  Sic,  usn. 

Sir:  . . . The  girl  on  the  right  appears 
to  be  wearing  a first  class  Navy  rating 
badge  (rate  unknown)  and  THREE 
HASHMARKS.  We’d  like  to  know — if 
she’s  a Wave — how  she  rates  the  stripes. 
— Three  udt  Boats. 

• Relax,  mates.  The  gals  are  Naval  Aid 
Auxiliary  canteen  workers,  with  long  and 
faithful  service  in  making  Navy  men  feel 
at  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Obscure  in  the 
cut,  the  badge  has  SK  keys  superimposed 
on  a red  cross. — Ed. 

Paid  for  Last  Day 

Sir  : If  a man  were  discharged  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  what  pay  and  al- 
lowances would  he  be  entitled  to? — S.W.A., 
SoM2C.,  USNR. 

• Since  Navy  pay  is  figured  by  the  day, 
he  would  receive  pay  to  and  including  the 
day  of  discharge  (honorable  or  under 
honorable  conditions).  Quarters  allowance 
(in  his  own  right  or  for  dependents) 
would  be  on  the  same  basis,  as  would 
subsistence  or  commuted  ration.  Family 
allowance  would  be  paid  for  the  entire 
month  and  the  full  $22  deduction  made 
from  the  dischargee’s  account.  Should  it 
be  the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  or 
October,  the  full  quarterly  Clothing  allow- 
ance would  be  credited  to  the  enlisted 
man’s  account.  Officers  collect  full  pay  and 
allowances  through  last  day  of  their  ter- 
minal leave  on  a daily  pay  basis. — ED. 

Indoctrinational  Trips 

Sir  : With  reference  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
116-45  (NDB,  January-June  1945),  are  in- 
doctrinational trips  50  to  75  miles  outside 
the  three  mile  limit  to  be  considered  as 
qualifying  for  the  $100  extra  mustering 
out  pay  for  service  "outside  the  continen- 
tal limits  of  the  U.  S.”? — H.  W.  F., 
Sp(C)lc,  USNR. 

• Indoctrinational  trips  outside  the  three 
mile  limit  will  qualify  providing  they  are 
a regularly  prescribed  part  of  the  indoc- 
trinal  course.  Personnel  who  voluntarily 
go  on  trips  beyond  the  three  mile  limit  for 
their  own  pleasure  or  benefit  will  not  be 
eligible.  When  SepCen  disbursing  officers 
feel  records  available  are  not  conclusive 
basis  for  payment,  individual  claims  may 
be  filed  with ■ BuPers.  Each  case  is  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits  and  statements 
not  supported  by  records  are  checked  with 
COs  under  whose  command  the  trips  are 
claimed  to  have  been  made. — Ed. 


Pre-Natal  Care 

Sir  : My  wife,  being  pregnant,  has  been 
under  the  care  of  a Navy  doctor  at  this 
station.  However,  the  station  is  being 
inactivated.  Since  I am  being  left  here 
as  caretaker,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  services  of  a civilian  doctor  and 
to  use  civilian  hospital  facilities.  Is  there 
any  way  I may  be  reimbursed  for  the 
medical  and  hospital  expenses? — B.L.G., 
SK2c,  USN. 

• As  a P02c  you  are  not  entitled  to 
Emergency  Medical  and  Infant  Care  pro- 
vided by  the  government  for  wives  and 
infants  of  servicemen  in  the  lowest  four 
pay  grades.  Neither  can  the  Navy  assume 
the  expense  of  medical  or  hospital  care 
by  civilian  doctors  or  hospitals  or  those 
of  any  branch  of  the  government  except 
the  Navy.  Location  of  the  nearest  Navy 
medical  unit  with  facilities  for  depen- 
dents and  procedure  for  using  it  may  be 
obtained  from  All  Hands  (June  194 5 V- 
SO)  or  by  writing  the  commandant  of 
your  naval  district. — Ed. 

Home  of  Record  Change 

Sir  : I enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  New  York 
when  my  father  was  serving  there  as  a 
naval  officer.  He  has  since  retired  and 
my  family  now  makes  its  home  in  Cali- 
fornia. Since  I expect  to  become  eligible 
for  demobilization  while  on  the  east  coast, 
may  I change  my  home  of  record  so  I 
will  not  be  forced  to  pay  my  own  trans- 
portation across  the  country  to  my  pres- 
ent home? — J.  E.  B.,  S2c,  usnr. 

• “ Home  of  record”  has  no  bearing  on 
discharge  travel  allowance.  Art.  250S-10 
of  Navy  Travel  Instructions  provides  that 
enlisted  Reserve  personnel  will  be  allowed 
five  cents  per  mile  for  all  land  travel  only 
from  the  place  of  separation  from  active 
duty  to  the  place  orders  to  active  duty 
were  addressed  (or  to  place  of  acceptance 
for  enlistment  if  enlisted  for  immediate 
active  duty).  Personnel  entering  sen-vice 
by  induction  are  allowed  mileage  to  the 
location  of  the  Selective  Service  board  to 
which  they  reported  for  delivery  to  the 
induction  station. — Ed. 


Fifth  Fleet  Flagship 

Sir  : In  the  story  on  the  McVay  trial  in 
All  Hands,  January  1946,  p.  42,  the  last 
paragraph  reads : “The  Indianapolis,  tra- 
ditional flagship  of  the  Third  Fleet.  . . .” 
I believe  you  must  have  meant  the  Fifth 
Fleet.  As  a member  of  the  Fifth  Fleet 
flag  allowance  for  many  months,  I am 
sure  the  Third  Fleet  flag  never  sailed  on 
the  Indianapolis. — J.L.N.,  CY,  usn. 

• Fifth  Fleet  is  right.  Although  the  two 
fleets  were  interchanged  considerably , Ad- 
miral Spruance  usually  used  the  India- 
napolis as  flagship  for  the  Fifth  Fleet, 
while  Admiral  Halsey,  GomSdFlt,  pre- 
ferred the  New  Jersey. — Ed. 

Offers  Eye  to  Shipmate 

Sir  : The  case  of  W.  P.  Bingham,  SC2c, 
who  at  present  is  receiving  treatment  at 
Charleston  Navy  Hospital  for  a severe 
eye  infection,  interests  me.  The  article 
(All  Hands  January  1946,  p.  45)  stated 
that  this  man  might  lose  his  sight  com- 
pletely. 

To  my  knowledge  there  have  been 
many  eyes  saved  by  transplanting  parts 
of  another,  non-diseased  eye.  I would  be 
willing  to  risk  an  eye  providing : 

I could  be  reasonably  assured  this  man 
would  be  able  to  see  in  at  least  one  eye. 

His  misfortune  is  not  due  to  miscon- 
duct. 

I could  remain  in  naval  service  and 
hold  my  present  rate. 

(1)  Should  Bingham  lose  his  sight  com- 
pletely, could  a part  of  one  of  my  eyes 
be  used  to  restore  it?  (2)  Could  I remain 
in  naval  service  if  I gave  an  eye  for  such 
a purpose? 

I request  that  you  investigate  and  ad- 
vise me  on  this  matter,  further  requesting 
that  my  identity  be  held  confidential. — An 
enlisted  man,  usn. 

• (1)  BuMed  says  a transplanted  cornea 
— only  type  of  eye  graft  now  performed- — 
would  not  correct  Bingham’s  trouble.  (2) 
Good  eyes  from  living  persons  are  not 
accepted  for  operations  of  this  kind. — Ed. 
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APRIL  1946 


THE  QUEEN  ARRIVES — Out  of  plane  and  into  jeep  (upper  left)  at  San  Diego 
goes  Emma  Lou  Wood,  Indiana  U.  coed,  selected  "Queen  of  the  Cape"  by 
men  of  the  escort  carrier  Cape  Gloucester.  Top  right:  USS  Saratoga  leaves 
San  Francisco  after  being  readied  for  atom  bomb  test.  Lower  left:  Jet  pro- 
pelled P-80  uses  rocket-assist  units  to  cut  takeoff  length.  Lower  right:  Sgt.  H.  A. 
Psihos,  3,000,000th  returnee  from  Pacific,  is  congratulated  on  his  return  to 
U.  S.  by  Capt.  C.  E.  A.  Spiegle,  USNR,  commanding  officer  of  USS  Olmsted. 


THE  MONTH'S  NEWS 


LARGEST  PEACETIME  NAVY  BUDGET 
IN  HISTORY  IS  SENT  TO  CONGRESS 


PERIOD  21  FEBRUARY  THROUGH  20  MARCH 


Original  Estimates  Cut 

The  largest  peacetime  Navy  budget 
in  U.  S.  history  is  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. Sent  to  Capitol  Hill  last  month 
by  President  Truman,  the  budget  calls 
for  naval  appropriations  for  fiscal  1947 
of  3%  billion  dollars.  The  1947  figure 
would  be  increased,  upon  approval,  by 
the  transfer  of  500  millions  from  the 
naval  central  procurement  fund.  New 
contract  authority  of  275  millions  is 
provided  for  planes  to  be  delivered 
in  1948. 

Provision  is  included  in  the  estimates 
for  an  expanded  peacetime  naval  re- 
serve, but  the  program  for  new  ships 
and  planes  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 
Construction  at  naval  establishments 
is  being  reviewed,  the  White  House 
said,  to  limit  it  to  a minimum  in  order 
that  manpower  and  materials  can  be 
applied  toward  relieving  the  national 
housing  shortage. 

Included  in  the  recommendation  is 
227  millions  for  research  and  develop- 
ment work.  This  would  allow  the  pro- 
gram to  proceed  at  about  its  present 
level. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  speaking 
before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee last  month,  said  that  the  orig- 
inal estimates  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment as  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  totaled  $6,325,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1947.  This  was  pre- 
pared on  the  basis,  he  said,  of  Post- 
war Plan  One-A. 

“As  a result  of  the  reduced  appro- 
priations expected  to  be  available,” 
Admiral  Nimitz  said,  “it  became  nec- 
essary to  prepare  a new  postwar 
plan.”  This  plan,  designated  Postwar 
Plan  Two,  provides  for  a reduction, 
from  Plan  One-A,  in  total  ships  of 
114.  Plan  Two  calls  for  965  ships  in 
the  postwar  fleet,  compared  to  1,079 
in  Plan  One-A.  Plan  Two  provides 
for  291  active  ships,  compared  to  319 
in  Plan  One-A,  42  reserve  ships 


against  73,  and  632  inactive  vessels 
against  687.  Plan  Two  would  reduce 
battleships  by  two,  heavy  cruisers  by 
eight,  light  cruisers  by  five,  heavy  air- 
craft carriers  by  one,  destroyers  by 
13,  DE’s  by  60,  submarines  by  13,  in 
comparison  with  Plan  One-A. 

Admiral  Nimitz  said  the  Navy  had 
asked  $1,056,000,000  to  complete  ships 
under  construction.  “The  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  includes  only 
$300,000,000  for  sharply  curtailed  ship 
construction,”  he  said.  He  said  that 
$2,885,000,000  had  been  asked  for 
maintenance  and  operation,  research, 
training,  procurement  of  aircraft,  and 
the  “myriad  of  other  items  necessary 
to  maintain  an  effective  fighting  force. 
The  comparable  figure  submitted  to 
the  Congress  is  $2,139,000,000,  a re- 
duction of  25  percent.” 

Despite  the  record  peacetime  size  of 
the  budget,  virtually  every  unit  of  the 
naval  establishment  would  take  a 
sizable  reduction,  a consequence  to  the 
conversion  from  war  to  peace.  In  the 
following,  the  estimate  for  fiscal  1947 
is  given  first,  the  1946  appropriation 
second : 

BuShips,  $440,000,000  and  $2,790,- 

000,000. 

BuPers,  $106,700,000  and  $199,- 
071,057. 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  $49,040,- 
000  and  $57,915,000. 

BuOrd,  $242,000,000  and  $3,000,- 

000,000. 

BuSandA,  $1,430,097,000  and  $8,- 
302,459,800. 

BuMed,  $31,500,000  and  $120,000,- 

000. 

BuDocks,  $132,389,000  and  $1,739- 
231,400. 

BuAer,  $595,000,000  and  $2,481,- 
050,000. 

Marine  Corps,  $353,241,000  and 
$1,399,772,400. 

Increase  and  Replacement  of 
Naval  Vessels,  $300,000,000  and 
$2,870,000,000. 


LAST  MAY 


Hitler  reported 
dead  as  Germany 
surrendered  under 
Admiral  Doeniti. 
Fighting  still  raged 
against  Jap  troops 
as  Marines  entered 
Naha  on  Okinawa 
while  suicide  planes  continued  to  harass 
our  shipping.  Rangoon  and  Foochow 
fell  to  the  Allies. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 

New  Assistant  Secretary 

W.  John  Kenney  was  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  last 
month,  replacing  H.  Struve  Hensel 
(see  p.  55).  The  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Rear  Admiral  0.  S. 
Colclough,  USN,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, in  a ceremony  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment attended  by  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal,  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN,  and  Fleet 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  King,  USN. 

A graduate  of  Stanford  University 
and  Harvard  Law  School,  Mr.  Kenney 
practiced  law  in  California  until  1936 
when  he  was  called  to  Washington  to 
establish  and  organize  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Unit  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 

Coming  to  the  Navy  in  January 
1941,  Mr.  Kenney  originally  served  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Undersecretary 
of  the  Navy.  His  other  offices  have 
included  assistant  chief  of  the  Pro- 
curement Legal  Division  of  the  Under- 
secretary’s Office,  chairman  of  the 
Price  Adjustment  Board,  general 
counsel,  vice  chief  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material  and  deputy  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Earlier  this  year  he  represented  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  Inter- 
national Air  Conference  in  Bermuda. 

German  Ships  Divided 

The  major  part  of  Germany’s  mer- 
chant marine,  which  ranked  fourth  in 
prewar  years,  will  be  divided  among 
the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  through  an  agreement 
announced  last  month  in  Washington, 
London  and  Moscow. 

The  three  shares  comprising  1, 189- 
GOO  gross  registered  tons,  are  worth 
more  than  $80,000,000.  About  500 
ships  are  included  in  the  transfer. 

New  Hydrographer 

Rear  Admiral  George  Sloan  Bryan, 
USN  (Ret)  stepped  down  as  Navy  Hy- 
drographer in  February,  relieved  by 
Rear  Admiral  Robert  Ogden  Glover, 
usn,  as  new  chief  of  the  Hydrographic 
Office. 

Admiral  Bryan  had  been  chief 
hydrographer  since  1938  and  was 
charged  with  production  of  charts 
vital  to  the  Navy’s  operations  during 
the  war  years.  He  received  the  Legion 
of  Merit  for  outstanding  service  upon 
the  citation  of  President  Truman. 


Rear  Admiral  Glover  Rear  Admiral  Bryan 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

AFTER  21  MONTHS  of  active  duty 
under  his  sister's  name,  Robert  Ends- 
ley,  16,  received  his  discharge  as  a 
minor.  Robert  used  his  sister  Sammy 
Louise's  birth  certificate  to  enlist. 

Weakness  Feared 

Growing  concern  over  the  present 
efficiency  status  of  the  American  and 
British  armed  forces,  each  in  the 
throes  of  demobilization,  was  voiced 
by  top-notch  Allied  spokesmen  during 
the  past  month. 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  reported  that  the  Army 
is  at  an  extremely  low  ebb  and  it 
would  require  at  least  one  year  to 
return  it  to  the  prewar  efficiency 
level.  Meanwhile,  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee  told  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  while  Great  Britain  hopes 
to  see  a steady  reduction  of  arma- 
ments throughout  the  world  it  pro- 
poses to  keep  more  than  a million 
men  in  the  armed  forces  for  at  least 
a year  because:  “One  cannot  afford 
to  take  risks.” 

The  prime  minister’s  message  coin- 
cided with  Admiralty  reports  an- 
nouncing that  units  of  the  British 
Home  Fleet  were  on  their  way  to 
Gibraltar  for  six  weeks  of  maneuvers 
which  will  include  battle  exercises. 

General  Eisenhower  reported  on  a 
country-wide  inspection  tour  in  which 
he  said  he  found  the  greatest  Army 
deficiency  to  be  a lack  of  trained 
personnel  in  numerous  branches  re- 
quiring technical  skills.  He  pointed 
out  there  are  no  divisions  in  the 
country  trained  and  prepared  for 
combat.  Because  of  a shortage  of 
trained  ground  crews  only  “meager 
numbers”  of  planes  can  be  flown,  he 
added. 

“I  should  say  that  another  year  will 
be  required  to  establish  a framework 
for  organized  effiiciency  comparable 
to  what  we  had  in  1940,”  he  said. 


Withdraws  Nomination 

Almost  two  months  after  he  was 
first  nominated  by  President  Truman 
to  be  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy, 
Edwin  W.  Pauley  himself  requested 
the  nomination  be  withdrawn.  Mr. 
Pauley  declared  he  had  refuted  “false 
charges”  made  against  him  but  that 
in  “the  current  hysteria”  he  did  not 
feel  he  could  serve  either  the  Navy 
or  the  President  as  they  deserved. 

Thus  ended  the  battle  royal  on 
Capitol  Hill  which  had  caused  the 
resignation  of  Harold  L.  Ickes  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  drawn 
the  nation’s  attention  to  debates  which 
marked  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee.  ! 

President  Truman  nominated  Mr. 
Pauley  on  18  Jan. 

Mr.  Pauley  is  head  of  an  independ- 
ent oil  company,  the  Petrol  Corp.,  and 
former  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

Julius  A.  Krug,  ex-War  Production 
Board  chief  and  for  a short  time  a 
Reserve  lieutenant  commander  on  ac- 
tive duty  has  been  nominated  by 
President  Truman  to  fill  the  vacancy 
left  by  Mr.  Ickes  as  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Seeks  to  Regain  Job 

The  U.  S.  Attorney’s  office  in  New 
York  has  offered  to  help  a Navy  vet- 
eran compel  his  former  employer  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  position  he  held 
when  he  entered  service. 

Earle  N.  Bishopp,  assistant  U.  S. 
Attorney,  was  assigned  to  handle  the 
prosecution  in  behalf  of  Robert  Wen- 
dell, Massapequa,  L.  I.,  who  prior  to 
entering  the  Navy  was  employed  by 
the  General  Machine  Parts  Company, 
Bronx,  as  a salesman  and  maintenance 
engineer.  The  veteran  also  asks  $5,- 
147  in  wages  lost  since  his  discharge 
from  the  Navy  on  7 Dec  1944. 

New  Observatory  Head 

Commodore  J.  Frederick  Hellweg, 
USN  (Ret),  for  the  past  16  years  su- 
perintendent of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ob- 
servatory, Washington,  D.  C.,  has 
been  relieved  by  Capt.  Ralph  S.  Went- 
worth, USN. 

Commodore  Hellweg  made  numer- 
ous improvements  in  methods  of  time 
determination  and  dissemination  and 
in  nautical  and  air  almanacs  pub- 
lished by  the  observatory. 

Commodore  Hellweg,  a native  of 
Baltimore,  was  graduated  from  the 
Naval  Academy  in  1900.  Capt.  Went- 
worth, class  of  1912,  is  a resident  of 
Annapolis,  Md.  During  the  war  he 
served  as  Com,  NOB,  Iceland,  and  as 
chief  of  staff  to  ComNavEu. 


Commodore  Hellweg  Capt.  Wentworth 


AU  HANDS 


Reserve  Quotas  Outlined 

Proposed  naval  district  quotas  for 
raining  of  the  postwar  Organized 
Reserve  surface  divisions  were  an- 
lounced  last  month  as  the  Navy  pre- 
mised to  go  before  Congress  with  its 
dans  for  a long-range  Naval  Reserve 
irogram. 

This  program  includes  760  Organ- 
zed  Surface  Reserve  Divisions,  with 
luotas  assigned  for  each  naval  district 
ietermined  by  overall  population,  the 
lumber  of  former  Navy  men  living 
n the  district  and  training  facilities 
'.vailable.  Each  division  will  be  com- 
iosed  of  approximately  13  officers  and 
00  enlisted  men. 


The  proposed  quotas  are: 


NUMBER 

NAVAL, 

HEAD- 

OF 

)ISTRICT 

QUARTERS 

DIVISIONS 

1 

Boston 

45 

3 

New  York 

106 

4 

Philadelphia 

60 

5 

Norfolk 

28 

Potomac 
liver  Naval 
Command 

Washington,  D. 

C.  10 

6 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

38 

7 

Miami 

15 

8 

New  Orleans 

105 

9 

Great  Lakes,  111. 

226 

11 

San  Diego 

47 

12 

San  Francisco 

53 

13 

Seattle 

24 

14 

Pearl  Harbor 

3 

District  directors  of  Naval  Reserve, 
nder  the  commandants,  will  adminis- 
pr  the  activities  of  Reservists  in  their 
espective  districts. 

Proposals  prepared  for  Congres- 
onal  consideration  envisioned: 

;«  • An  Organized  Reserve  (sometimes 
ailed  the  Ready  Reserve)  of  200,000 
ighly-trained  civilians,  including  an 
rganized  Air  Reserve  of  6,100  Navy 
nd  Marine  aviators,  2,800  ground  of- 
icers  and  18,800  enlisted  Navy  and 
iarine  personnel. 

• A Volunteer  Reserve  (or  Standby 
j.eserve)  of  about  800,000,  including 
ir  personnel. 

• Organized  and  Volunteer  Reserve 
prces  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Or- 
ganized Reserve  to  be  composed  of 
,108  officers,  68  warrant  officers  and 
1,633  enlisted  men,  while  the  V olun- 
ier  Reserve  will  remain  open  until 
irther  notice  to  all  Marines  separated 
!nce  the  Japanese  surrender. 

• A Merchant  Marine  unit  to  be  in- 
luded  on  a voluntary  basis  in  the 
[favy  program. 

I Details  of  the  Navy  Reserve  pro- 
|ram  were  outlined  in  previous  issues 
f All  Hands  (November  1945,  Janu- 
Jry,  February  and  March  1946.)  Mar- 
orps  reserve  plans  were  disclosed  in 
LL  Hands  for  March  1946. 

ugs  for  Rescue  Work 

Three  ocean-going  tugs  to  be  manned 
/ War  Shipping  Administration 
•ews  have  been  allocated  to  the  Navy 
epartment  by  WSA  for  rescue  ser- 
ce  in  the  North  Atlantic.  The  tugs 
id  crews  will  help  relieve  a Navy 
'lortage  of  rescue  equipment  and  per- 
,'nnel.  Of  the  three  194-foot  tugs, 
le  will  be  operated  in  the  Azores,  one 
ill  be  stationed  at  Halifax,  Nova 
:otia,  and  the  third  will  be  held  in 
iserve  in  New  York  to  be  used  as 
>eded  by  CincLant. 

PR/l  1946 


AND  THE  PILOT  WALKED  AWAY 


FREQUENT  NIGHTMARE  of 
Navy  fliers  is  undershooting  a pitch- 
ing flight  deck.  This  nightmare 
came  true  for  a scout  bomber  pilot 
attempting  to  land  on  the  uss 
Shangri-La.  Coming  in  just  short 
of  the  flight  deck,  the  plane  crashed 
into  the  fantail  below  the  deck 


level,  bounced  upward  and  finally 
settled  on  the  deck.  The  pilot,  alone 
in  the  plane,  was  uninjured.  Notice 
at  right,  landing  officer,  on  seeing 
the  impending  crash,  has  dived  to 
safety  quickly.  Wheels  of  plane  roll 
across  the  deck  at  left  as  the  pilot 
remains  seated  in  the  cockpit. 


FLAPS  DOWN,  plane  comes  into  the  "groove"  low,  about  to  stall  out. 


MISSING  BOTH  the  deck  and  the  drink,  plane  hits  carrier's  fantail. 


FRONT  PART  of  plane  bucks  onto  deck  as  tail  section  falls  into  sea. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

PILOT  AND  PLANE  settle  on  deck.  Wheel  careens  off  deck  at  left. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Admiral  Wilkinson  Drowned 

Vice  Admiral  Theodore  S.  Wilkin- 
son, usn,  was  drowned  21  February 
when  an  automobile 
'’he  was  driving 
plunged  from  a 
ferry  into  the 
Elizabeth  River  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  body  of 
Admiral  Wilkinson 
7 was  interred  in 
Arlington  National 
Cemetery  with  full 
military  honors. 
.s  I In  the  accident 
^ ^ the  admiral  snc- 
. . .......  ceeded  in  saving 

Adm.  Wilkinson  h j s wife.  Mrs. 

Wilkinson  recounted  that  the  admiral 
had  lost  control  of  the  automobile, 
with  which  he  was  unfamiliar,  as  he 
drove  aboard  the  ferry.  When  he  real- 
ized they  were  going  over  the  bow  of 
the  ferry  he  jerked  open  the  door  and 
pushed  her  out.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was 
rescued  by  the  ferry’s  crew. 

Admiral  Wilkinson,  who  won  the 
Medal  of  Honor  as  an  ensign  com- 
manding a landing  party  from  the 
battleship  Florida  during  the  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  campaign  in  April,  1914, 
later  distinguished  himself  as  an  am- 
phibious operations  commander  in  the 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.  His  name 
was  associated  with  operations  at  New 
Georgia,  Vella  Lavella,  Treasury  Is- 
land, Bougainville,  Peleliu  and  Angaur 
in  the  Palaus,  and  Leyte  and  Lingayen 
Gulf  in  the  Philippines.  He  held  top- 
ranking  posts  during  the  war  as  depu- 
ty commander  of  the  South  Pacific 
Area  and  South  Pacific  Forces,  com- 
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LST  BABY,  Nadayo  Yo  Shiyama  is 
shown  with  his  mother  shortly  after 
his  birth  aboard  the  ship  in  Pacific. 

mander  of  Amphibious  Forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  commander  of  the 
Third  Amphibious  Force,  Third  Fleet. 
He  closed  a 40-year  Navy  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a job  he  had  started  only  a 
month  prior  to  his  death. 

The  admiral,  57  when  he  died,  was 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence  at  the  time 


of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  was  one  of 
witnesses  in  the  recent  Congression| 
hearings  on  the  disaster. 

Rear  Admiral  James  J.  Fife,  us) 
a member  of  the  General  Board,  h 
been  assigned  as  Navy  member  of  t|j 
Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He  fills  t' 
vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Admit! 
Wilkinson. 

Nadao  is  ‘LST  Baby’ 


LST  1012  wasn’t  designed  to  hand 
maternity  cases  on  the  high  seas- 
but  she  can  do  that,  too,  if  necessai; 

Nadao  Yo  Shiyama  (six  poune 
four  ounces  dripping  wet)  and  hi 
Korean  mother  Kaneko  turned  t 
tank  deck  into  a maternity  ward. 

Healthy  and  round-faced,  Nadao  w 
born  at  sea  while  the  LST  was  e 
route  to  Kunsan,  Korea,  from  Japii 
with  Korean  repatriates  aboai; 
While  his  anxious  father,  Kakugi 
Yo  Shiyama,  stood  by,  Nadao  w 
born  with  the  assistance  of  a Korei 
doctor  and  midwife,  and  two  Na’ 
pharmacists  mates,  E.  P.  Race; 
PhMlc  of  Derby,  Conn.,  and  F. 
Flowers,  PhM3c  of  Lake  City,  Fla. 

Things  were  made  “legal-like,”  tc 
Pharmacists  mates  and  Marine  P-s 
William  Sim  of  Buffalo,  N.  1 
drafted  and  signed  a birth  certifica, 
for  the  seagoing  infant  and  the  10 1% 
commanding  officer,  Lt.  Comdr.  M. 
Flowers  Jr.  of  Chattanooga,  Ten] 
signed  on  the  last  dotted  line. 

Most  puzzled  of  ship’s  company  w 
Storekeeper  T.  M.  Dryden  of  L 
Grange,  111.,  who  didn’t  know  how 
account  for  this  new  item.  All  ] 
could  say  was,  “It  just  isn’t  in  tl 
books.” 
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WHITE  HORSES  draw  the  flag-draped  caisson  bearing  the  body  of  Vice  Admiral  Theodore  S.  Wilkinson  to 
burial  plot  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  The  admiral  was  drowned  when  his  automobile  ran  off  a Norfolk  ferry  j 
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SJavy  Protests  Russian  Firing 

A Navy  Department  protest  has  been 
iled  with  Moscow  regarding  the  latest 
ncident  of  Soviet  aircraft  firing  bursts 
n the  vicinity  of  a Navy  seaplane, 
jate  last  month  no  reply  had  been  re- 
vived. Moscow  had,  however,  replied 

0 a protest  on  a similar  incident  oc- 
urring  last  fall. 

On  20  February  two  Russian  fighter 
ilanes  overtook  a Navy  “Mariner”  near 
)arien,  Manchuria,  and  fired  warning 
iursts  for  about  10  minutes.  The 
American  plane,  which  was  not  hit, 

1 eturned  to  its  base  at  Tsingtao,  China, 
ihe  incident  took  place  after  the  pilot 
f the  Mariner,  contrary  to  orders,  had 
;one  inland  from  the  coast.  Darien  was 
jeclared  a free  port  open  to  the  com- 
merce and  shipping  of  all  nations  under 
ihe  terms  of  the  Chinese-Russian  treaty 
if  last  14  August. 

t The  Navy  informed  the  Soviet  Gov- 
irnment  that  action  of  the  Russian 
'lanes  was  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the 
m countries. 

| Last  15  October  a Mariner  carrying 
ut  a routine  flight  passed  within  a 
lile  of  Port  Arthur  and  turned  south, 
kbout  25  miles  at  sea  from  Darien  it 
uas  overtaken  by  a Russian  fighter 
‘lane  which  made  several  passes,  on  at 
hast  one  of  which  it  opened  fire. 

The  Navy  protested  this  act,  which 
Sok  place  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
fver  the  open  sea.  The  Soviet  Navy 
.eplied  that  the  defense  of  Port  Arthur 
5 a Russian  responsibility  and  that  the 
r.  S.  planes  may  not  enter  the  boun- 
ties of  the  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur 
Jnd  Darien,  nor  approach  the  coast 
pithin  12  miles  of  those  places,  without 
btaining  permission  from  the  Soviet 
lilitary  command. 

The  Navy  pointed  out  to  the  Russians 
rat  Moscow  had  not  informed  the  U.  S. 
reviously  of  an  intent  to  apply  a 12- 
lile  limit  to  Soviet-occupied  territory, 
is  distinguished  from  actual  Soviet  ter- 
itory  and  that  the  Russian  answer  did 

Iot  explain  why  an  American  plane  had 
een  fired  upon  when  25  miles  at  sea. 

Aissouri  fo  Mediterranean 

The  battleship  Missouri,  upon  whose 
eck  the  Japanese  signed  surrender 
2rms  last  2 September,  sailed  from 
lew  York  last  month  on  a cruise  to 
le  Mediterranean.  Her  announced 
lission  is  to  bear  to  Istanbul  the 
ody  of  the  late  Turkish  ambassador, 
lehmet  Munir  Ertegun. 

The  big  ship  steamed  unescorted  on 
er  first  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Due 
t Gibraltar  31  March,  the  Missouri 
j'as  to  be  joined  there  by  the  de- 
;royer  Power  and  pick  up  Admiral 
[enry  K.  Hewitt,  usn,  ComNavEu, 
hose  flag  she  will  fly  while  she  is 
i Mediterranean  waters.  Capt.  R.  H. 
illenkoetter,  USN,  is  in  command  of 
le  ship. 

Threading  the  troubled  Dardanelles, 
le  Missouri  was  to  tie  up  5 April 
; Istanbul  on  the  Bosporus.  After  a 
ay  of  three  or  four  days,  she  will 
)ke  her  big  bow  south  and  westward, 
jading  toward  the  Atlantic.  She  is 
heduled  to  leave  Tangier,  Spanish 
orocco,  at  the  western  entrance  to 
te  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  about  1 May. 
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Mysterious  Ship  Fires 

A series  of  mysterious  fires  swept 
British  ships  during  the  past  month, 
damaging  both  mercantile  and  naval 
vessels. 

The  world’s  largest  ship,  the  liner 
Queen  Elizabeth,  was  believed  to  be 
a victim  of  sabotage  at  Southampton! 
and  Cunard  White-Star  officials  took 
extra  precautions  to  guard  her  sister 


ship,  Queen  Mary.  Other  large  liners 
also  are  being  guarded  while  in  port. 

The  nine  fires  which  broke  out  in 
10  days  caused  damage  to  the  23,000- 
ton  aircraft  carrier  Victorious  and  the 
1,000-ton  minesweeper  Steadfast.  Ad- 
miralty spokesmen  said  there  were 
no  suspicious  circumstances  surround- 
ing these  fires.  Dockyard  firemen  and 
the  crew  of  the  Victorious  fought  the 
blaze  in  its  boiler  room  for  more  than 
an  hour  as  she  lay  at  Devonport. 
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VETERAN  OF  A CENTURY  of  sailing  and  adventure,  the  USS  America, 
the  yacht  that  first  won  the  America's  Cup  Race,  is  soon  to  be  scrapped. 

AGE  CONQUERS  OLD  NAVY  YACHT 


A CENTURY  of  yachting  and  naval 
history  ends  with  the  scrap- 
ping of  uss  America  (1X41),  now 
being  dismantled  at  Annapolis  Yacht 
Yard,  Md.  The  old  sailing  ship, 
familiar  to  generations  of  midship- 
men, had  as  colorful  a career  as 
many  Navy  hulls  a hundred  times 
her  size. 

The  87-feet,  146-ton  America  was 
built  in  New  York  in  1850  and  the 
next  year  challenged  all  comers  in 
an  80-mile  race  sponsored  by  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  of  Cowes,  Eng- 
land, in  British  waters.  America  led 
18  contenders  nearly  the  whole  dis- 
tance and  came  home  with  the  club’s 
silver  cup,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  America’s  Cup.  The  cup,  given 
to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  on  the 
agreement  that  it  be  a perpetual 
award,  has  become  the  most  highly 
prized  trophy  in  international  yacht 
racing.  The  best  efforts  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton,  among  other  conten- 
ders, have  failed  and  the  cup  has  re- 
mained in  the  U..S.  since  the  America 
brought  it  home  95  years  ago. 

America’s  colorful  career  was  just 
beginning  when  she  won  the  Cowes 
race.  In  1860  she  was  sold  to  a 
British  gentleman  who  turned 
around  and  sold  her  to  the  Con- 


federate Navy  in  1861  for  $60,000. 
The  Confederates  renamed  her  Mem- 
phis and  planned  to  refit  her  as  a 
cruiser.  She  was  blockaded  in  the 
St.  John’s  River,  Fla.,  however,  and 
fell  into  Federal  hands  after  the 
South  scuttled  her.  In  her  first  tour 
of  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy  begin- 
ning in  1862  she  was  used  in  the 
Federal  blockade  of  southern  ports. 
Subsequently  she  became  a school 
ship  at  the  Naval  Academy  and  was 
used  to  teach  seamanship  to  prospec- 
tive officers  of  the  old  Navy. 

America  retired  to  civilian  life  in 
1873  and  operated  as  a private  yacht 
along  the  East  coast  until  1921  when 
she  was  offered  as  a gift  to  the 
Navy.  The  Navy,  which  cannot  ac- 
cept gifts,  bought  her  for  $1  and 
sent  her  up  the  Severn  River  to  her 
old  Annapolis  berth. 

The  America  was  largely  uncared 
for  during  the  stress  of  the  war 
years  and  when  hauled  out  of  the 
water  recently  was  found  unsea- 
worthy. Repairs  would  have  so  taxed 
the  strained  Navy  budget  it  was  de- 
cided to  scrap  her.  On  request  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy a model  will  be  built  from  parts 
of  the  old  yacht  to  be  retained  on 
exhibit  at  the  Academy. 
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WINNING  FORM  is  displayed  by 
Constantine  Lewis,  ex-Seabee,  after 
taking  National  YMCA  handball  title. 

Six  Lose  Stripes 

Six  Marine  noncoms  in  the  Pacific, 
who  had  circulated  a petition  protest- 
ing MarCorps  discharge  policy,  were 
reduced  to  rank  of  private  on  recom- 
mendation of  a board  convened  at 
Ewa,  Oahu,  T.  H.,  it  was  announced  in 
February.  Disciplined  were  T/Sgt. 
Jason  P.  Sheaffer,  Harrisburg,  Pa.; 
Sgt.  George  M.  Darcy,  New  York 
City;  Sgt.  Harry  H.  Cooley,  New  Or- 
leans; Corp.  William  A.  Hamilton,  In- 
dianapolis; Corp.  Dale  L.  Hill,  Wichi- 
ta, Kan.,  and  Corp.  Walter  S.  Mullar- 
key,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  board  found  the  Marines  acted 
“in  violation  of  Navy  Regulations  and 
other  pertinent  orders;  that  such  ac- 
tion was  taken  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  commanding  offi- 
cer; and  that  no  previous  effort  to 
obtain  the  information  desired  had 
been  made  through  official  channels.” 
The  announcement  said  the  six  men 
“failed  to  display  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, judgment,  loyalty  and  fidelity.” 

Lieutenant  General  Roy  S.  Geiger, 
commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  announced  the  disciplinary 
action. 

Report  Nears  Completion 

By  1 June  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  investigating  Pearl  Harbor 
expects  to  complete  its  report  on  why 
the  U.  S.  was  caught  by  surprise  on 
7 Dec.  1941. 

This  major  task — assembling  over 
13,000  pages  of  testimony  in  a com- 
prehensive report — follows  a long 
series  of  hearings  which  ended  in 
February.  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley 
(D.,  Ky.),  chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  10-men  committee  heard 
39  persons  and  took  69  volumes  of 
testimony.  Supplementing  this  evi- 
dence are  reports  of  the  Roberts  Com- 
mission and  two  major  and  three 
minor  Army  and  Navy  reports. 
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Strong  political  controversy  cen- 
tered about  the  inquiry  from  its  in- 
ception. 

Chairman  Barkley  has  informed 
members  of  the  committee  that  writ- 
ten questions  might  be  submitted  to 
him  for  further  submission  to  former 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and 
former  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson.  Written  answers  would  be 
returned  by  the  former  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, both  of  whom  have  been  ill  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Stimson  did  not  ap- 
pear during  the  hearings  and  Mr. 
Hull  testified  for  only  brief  periods. 

Vet’s  Employment  Ruling 

In  the  first  such  case  to  reach  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  the  U.  S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  last  month  in 
New  York  reversed  a lower  court’s 
finding  and  ruled  that  portion  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  which  protects  a 
veteran’s  re-employment  rights  does 
not  entitle  the  veteran  to  displace  a 
non-veteran  of  greater  seniority. 

Provisions  of  the  Act  interpreted  by 
the  Circuit  Court  were  subdivisions 
(b)  and  (c)  of  Paragraph  8 which 
provide  that  a veteran  who  was  per- 
manently employed  before  induction 
is  entitled  to  re-employment  for  one 
year  provided  he  applies  for  re-em- 
ployment  within  90  days  of  discharge. 

In  the  case  in  point,  Abraham  Fish- 
gold,  a veteran  and  a welder,  brought 
suit  against  a Brooklyn  firm  charging 
the  company  had  laid  him  off  twice, 
favoring  otheir  welders  with  greater 
seniority.  Fishgold  had  been  rehired 
under  terms  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Federal  Judge  Matthew  T.  Ab- 


TAKE  IT  EASY,  PAL 

Fraternity  men  in  the  nation’s 
colleges  are  saying:  “Let’s  be  pals” 
to  brawny  veterans  about  to  be- 
come Greek  brethren  this  year.  It 
looks  as  though  pledging  a fra- 
ternity will  be  painless  for  ex-ser- 
vicemen. 


Some  houses  have  said  the  new 
era  is  all  in  the  cause  of  patriotism. 
Others  have  been  more  frank.  Take 
the  case  of  Jim  Watson  of  the 
University  of 
California  at 
Berkeley.  As 
one  of  his  new 
fraternity 
brothers  said: 
“Look  at  our 
Jim.  It  would  be 
a shame  to  pad- 
dle such  a fine 
gentleman.” 

A look  at 
“our  Jim”  shows 
a stout-ribbed  200-pounder  who 
served  in  one  of  the  Navy’s  under- 
water demolition  units  out  Pacific 
way.  It’s  understandable  that  125- 
pound  sophomores  might  take  a 
dim  view  of  attempts  to  apply  a 
paddle  to  Jim’s  fantail.  And  of 
course  they  can  always  say  their 
reluctance  is  due  to  patriotism. 
You  can’t  paddle  a man  who 
risked  his  life  for  his  country. 
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PRIZED  NYLON,  under  tests  for  use 
in  "flak  jackets"  at  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  shown  by  Ruth  Mulligan. 

ruzzo  of  Brooklyn  found  in  Fishgold’s 
favor. 

The  Circuit  Court  reversed  this  ver- 
dict, stating  in  its  majority  opinion., 
“.  • .it  was  not  intended  that  the 
veterans  should  gain  in  seniority  . . . 
a proposal  would  [not]  have  been  ac- 
cepted which  gave  industrial  priority,  i 
regardless  of  their  length  of  employ- 
ment, to  unmarried  men — for  the  most 
part  under  30 — over  men  in  the  thir- 
ties, forties  and  fifties,  who  had  wives 
and  children  dependent  upon  them.” 

Finishing  School  for  POWs 

A finishing  school  for  German  POWs 
is  in  operation  by  the  Army  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced. The  school  graduates  a class 
of  2,000  every  six  days  and  is  the 
POWs’  final  stop  in  the  U.  S.  before 
they  are  shipped  back  to  Germany. 

The  school  is  the  culmination  of  the 
Army’s  efforts  to  reeducate  German 
prisoners,  and  acts  as  a clincher  for 
the  POWs  who  showed  the  greatest 
promise  in  classes  in  democracy  held 
in  all  prison  camps  during  the  past 
18  months.  The  classes  sought  to 
counter  the  Nazi  myth  which  had  been 
implanted  in  German  GI  minds  and 
replace  it  with  an  appreciation  of 
practical  democracy. 

The  Army  reports  the  POWs  be- 
came so  interested  they  bought  text- 
books out  of  their  earnings  of  80  cents 
a day,  organized  additional  classes  on 
their  own,  published  their  own  free 
newspapers,  and  eventually  held  free 
elections.  As  the  program  developed, 
the  Army  said,  expressions  of  Nazi 
faith  largely  disappeared,  while  criti- 
cism of  the  Nazis  and  curiosity  about 
U.  S.  democracy  became  common. 
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U.S.S.  AUGUSTA,  in  pre-war  photo,  illustrates  a properly  "dressed"  ship. 

'DRESS  SHIP'  CEREMONY  REVIVED 


During  the  war  our  Navy  was  a 
fighting  fleet  and  many  of  its 
customs  and  courtesies  temporarily 
were  given  the  deep  six.  However, 
Washington’s  birthday  1946  was 
celebrated  in  true  Navy  style  when 
by  direction  of  Alnav  86  the  age  old 
ceremony  of  “dressing  ship”  was 
revived. 

Origin  of  dressing  ship  is  lost  in 
the  obscurity  of  history.  However,  it 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  a sur- 
vival of  the  multi-colored  streamers 
and  pennants  with  which  Henry 
VIII  decked  out  his  ships. 

On  special  occasions,  such  as  na- 
tional holidays  or  as  a compliment  to 
a foreign  nation  or  distinguished 
personnage,  ships  of  the  Navy  at 
anchor  are  dressed  or  full  dressed 
from  morning  to  evening  colors. 
Washington’s  birthday.  Navy  Day, 
and  foreign  holidays  when  ships  are 
in  foreign  waters  are  examples  of 
such  times.  When  these  days  occur 
on  Sundays,  the  ceremony  is  post- 
poned until  the  following  day. 

When  dressing  ship  national  en- 
signs are  hoisted  at  each  masthead. 
If  the  dressing  is  complimentary  to 
another  nation,  its  standard  is 


hoisted  at  the  mainmast  and  the 
U.  S.  flag  is  hoisted  at  the  fore- 
mast. The  exception  to  the  rule  is 
in  the  case  of  a flagship  with  more 
than  one  mast  when  the  personal 
flag  flying  at  the  main  is  shifted  to 
the  fore.  However,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  masted  flagship  the  personal 
flag  is  displayed  at  the  masthead, 
alongside  and  to  port  of  the  ensign. 

Special  flags  such  as  guard  flags 
are  dipped  clear  of  an  ensign  or 
personal  flag  flown  at  the  fore.  If 
the  masts  are  of  the  same  height, 
the  national  ensigns  are  the  same 
size. 

In  addition  to  dressing  of  the 
mastheads,  when  the  masting  of  a 
ship  permits,  a rainbow  of  flags  is 
arranged  reaching  from  the  foot  of 
the  jackstaff  to  the  foot  of  the  flag- 
staff by  way  of  the  mastheads. 
Peculiarly  masted  vessels  try  to 
make  the  most  artistic  display  and 
to  modify  as  little  as  possible  the 
rainbow  effect.  Flags  are  stopped  on 
the  line  12  inches  apart.  The  order 
of  flags  and  pennants  is  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  appendix  to  “Flags  of 
the  United  States  and  other  Coun- 
tries” (H.  O.  89). 


Air  Force  Reorganized 

General  Carl  A.  Spaatz  announced 
reorganization  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  at  the  same  time  said 
that  “the  Army  Air  Forces  can  dis- 
charge its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  most  effectively 
if  and  only  if  it  is  granted  full  parity 
and  co-equal  status  with  the  ground 
and  naval  services.” 

He  stated  that  unless  the  Air  Forces 
receives  authority  and  funds  with 
which  to  maintain  a minimum  estab- 
lishment of  400,000  men  it  could  not 
accomplish  its  mission  of  “insuring” 
the  country  against  air  attack. 

The  general  held  that  “an  adequate, 
alert  air-force-in-being”  was  the  best 
insurance  against  unannounced  aerial 
attack.  “It  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  ever  again  will  have 
time  to  prepare  for  war  after  war 
actually  begins,”  he  said.  “The  initial 
attack  of  World  War  II  came  without 
warning  and  from  the  air.  Any  future 
attack  almost  certainly  will  come  from 
the  air.” 

General  Spaatz  was  named  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  in  an  order  signed  by  General 
of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
28  February.  He  succeeded  General 
of  the  Army  Henry  H.  Arnold,  who 
had  expressed  a desire  to  be  relieved 
of  active  duty. 

The  AAF  commander  said  that  post- 
war plans  would  divide  the  Air  Forces 
into  three  major  combat  commands:  a 
Strategic  Air  Command,  a Tactical 
Air  Command,  and  an  Air  Defense 
Command.  An  Air  Reserve  and  Air 
National  Guard  are  also  contemplated, 
capable  of  rapid  expansion  to  war 
strength. 

Five  supporting  commands  are 
planned  in  addition  to  the  combat 
organizations.  They  are  (1)  the  Air 
Materiel  Command,  which  will  per- 
form normal  maintenance  and  supply 
functions  as  well  as  research  and  de- 
velopment; (2)  the  Training  Com- 
mand, which  will  provide  all  phases 
of  individual  training  except  the 
higher  education  carried  on  in  the 
Air  University  and  the  unit  training 
conducted  in  the  three  combat  com- 
mands; (3)  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
mand, which  will  provide  the  global 
systems,  including  military  air  trans- 
port, air  signal  communications,  flight 
service,  weather,  rescue,  flying  safety, 
and  aeronautical  chart  service;  and 
(4)  and  (5)  the  Air  University  and 
the  Air  Force  Proving  Ground  Com- 
mand, two  agencies  whose  functions 
will  be  “to  crystallize  and  to  dissemi- 
nate the  latest  Air  Force  doctrine 
through  training  programs  and 
through  tactical  experimentation.” 

Speed  Removal  of  Japs 

To  speed  evacuation  of  Japanese 
from  China,  Manchuria  and  Formosa 
the  Navy  has  loaned  100  surplus  LSTs 
to  Japan’s  shipping  control  adminis- 
trator, Rear  Admiral  C.  B.  Momsen, 
USN,  for  operation  by  Jap  crews  under 
strict  U.  S.  control.  The  Army  is 
co-operating  in  the  plan  by  making 
available  100  Liberty  ships.  The  War 
Department  declared  use  of  the  ships 
would  not  hinder  homeward-bound 
U.  S.  troop  movements. 
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China  to  Get  U.  S.  Ships 

The  House  of  Representatives  last 
month  approved  legislation  authoriz- 
ing lease  or  donation  to  China  of  271 
small  UiS.  naval  vessels.  Its  action 
has  been  interpreted  as  the  first  major 
extension  by  Congress  of  the  defunct 
lend-lease  program. 

Chairman  Vinson  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  said  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  the  following  ships 
would  be  available  for  transfer:  6 
buoy  and  light  tenders;  24  mine 
sweepers;  193  landing  craft;  6 de- 
stroyer escorts;  6 motor  gunboats; 
28  submarine  chasers;  3 oilers;  1 sur- 
veying ship ; 2 repair  ships  and  2 
floating  drydocks. 

Under  the  bill,  which  now  goes  to 
the  Senate,  the  President  may  make 
an  outright  gift  of  these  ships  anc| 


may  provide  the  Chinese  Central  Gov- 
ernment with  an  American  naval 
advisory  mission  comprised  of  not 
more  than  100  officers  and  200  enlisted 
personnel.  An  approved  amendment  to 
the  bill  enables  SecNav  to  authorize 
higher  pay  allowances  to  this  technical 
mission  for  them  to  meet  increased 
living  costs. 

Most  of  the  ships  under  the  bill  are 
landing  craft,  and  it  is  expected  that 
China’s  first  reciprocal  gesture  would 
be  to  take  over  the  job  of  repatriating 
Japanese  prisoners  of  war. 

Chairman  Vinson  told  the  House 
that  it  was  to  U.S.  interest  to  give 
China  the  ships  and  said:  “We  have 
more  than  5,000  of  them  lying 
around  which  we  will  have  to  junk 
anyway  because  we  aren’t  going  to 
provide  funds  to  maintain  them.” 
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Male  Call 

^6EEZET,  IP  LIKE 

To  ear  our  to  the 
hospital  To  see 

OL‘  HEEB,  BUT  I'VE 
SCT  THIS  PK3  PEAL 
ON  ANP  I PON'TSEEAI 
TO  HAVE  A MINUTE. 
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OENEEALS  -I'LL 
SLIP  SALIC  OF 
THIS  SLEEEN 
ANP  CHAN&E 


By  Milton  Caniff.  creator  of  Terry  and  the  Pirates' 
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AFTER  COMPLETING  180  'missions'  in  weekly  American  service  papers  and  periodicals  throughout  the  world,  Miss 
Lace,  destroyer-hulled  heroine  of  Milton  Caniff's  syndicated  comic  strip,  'Male  Call,'  has  been  placed  in  'mothballs.' 


‘Miss  Lace’  Goes  to  SepCen 

Milton  Caniff’s  war  baby,  Miss 
Lace,  left  a farewell  note  to  her  GI 
generals  and  admirals  last  month. 
“My  mission  has  been  accomplished,” 
she  said.  “I’ve  gone  back  where  I 
came  from — I’ll  be  there  if  you  ever 
need  me  again.  So  long!  Love,  Lace.” 

With  these  words,  the  sexy  siren 
of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
comics  ended  her  180-week  tour  of 
duty  with  service  men  all  over  the 
world.  More  than  3,000  service  news- 
papers had  made  her  black,  low-cut 
evening  dress  as  familiar  as  a pair 
of  GI  shoes  or  Navy  dungarees.  And 
her  India-ink  sire,  Milton  Caniff,  had 
made  her  lively  line  of  patter  as 
authentic  as  a doggie,  swab  jockey  or 
gyrene  could  want.  If  Sad  Sack  rep- 
resented the  GI’s  frustrated  civilian 
desires,  Miss  Lace  was  his  libido 
personified. 

Caniff  refused  to  accept  payment 
for  “Male  Call.”  He  also  refused  all 
royalties  accruing  from  an  entire  book 
of  Miss  Lace  strips  published  by  a 
civilian  firm,  preferring  to  turn  over 
the  book’s  proceeds  to  the  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund.  “Male  Call” 
was  distributed  by  the  Army’s  Camp 
Newspaper  Service. 

The  39-year-old  artist  was  kept 
from  military  service  by  a childhood 
leg  injury  but  determined  to  make 
his  war  contribution  in  some  other 
way.  In  addition  to  “Male  Call,” 
Caniff  drew  training  aids  for  the 
Army,  and  illustrated  the  War  De- 
partment’s “Pocket  Guide  to  China.” 
His  sketches  were  auctioned  off  at 
war  bond  rallies,  and  brought  tre- 
mendous prices.  Since  the  war’s  end, 
he  has  been  doing  the  rounds  of 
military  hospitals,  sketching  for 
wounded  veterans. 

Sees  Son  in  Movie  First 

Gene  Abubums,  Sic,  saw  his  three- 
month-old  son,  William  Michael,  steal 
top  billing  from  a couple  of  Holly- 
wood stars  when  he  went  to  the 
movies  one  night  last  month.  Along 
with  5,000  other  service  men  stationed 
at  Guam,  Abubums  turned  up  at  the 
theater  to  see  the  world  premiere  of 
“A  Sailor  in  Heart,”  starring  George 
Sanders  and  Carole  Landis. 

Baby  Abubums,  who  appears  at  the 
beginning  of  the  picture  for  about  30 
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seconds,  got  the  biggest  hand  as  his 
dad  saw  him  for  the  first  time.  The 
island  PIO  arranged  the  father-son 
film  introduction.  Learning  of  the 
baby’s  part  in  the  movie  (representing 
George  Sanders  as  an  infant),  PIO 
got  in  touch  with  Paramount  before 
it  was  released  and  arranged  for  the 
Guam  premiere. 

Brigadier  General  Leo  D.  Hermle, 
USMC,  island  commander,  attended  the 
showing  along  with  other  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  William 
Michael’s  dad,  however,  was  king  for 
the  night.  And  until  he  sees  the 
family  movie  star  this  month,  when 
he  expects  to  return  home,  Abubums 
will  have  to  be  satisfied  with  that 
30-second  glimpse  of  his  son. 

Special  Devices  Unit  Moves 

The  Navy  Special  Devices  Division, 
which  in  its  wartime  headquarters  in 
a former  Washington,  D.  C.,  garage 
developed  training  and  operational  de- 
vices credited  with  saving  many  lives 
during  the  war,  has  been  transferred 
to  Sands  Point,  Long  Island. 

In  buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Institute  of  Aeronautical  Science, 
near  Port  Washington  on  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  the  division  will 
continue  its  research  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Capt.  D.  L.  Hibbard,  usnr, 
with  300  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel on  the  staff.  Special  devices  is 
part  of  the  Navy’s  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions,  headed  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral H.  G.  Bowen,  usn. 


First  Honorary  Member 

President  Truman  became  the  first 
honorary  member  of  Reserve  Officers 
of  the  Naval  Service  at  a ceremony 
in  the  White  House  last  month.  He 
received  his  membership  from  George 
S.  Piper  of  New  York,  president  of 
RONS,  who  served  during  World  War 
II  as  a Navy  captain,  aide  to  Ralph 

A.  Bard,  then  UnderSecNav. 

RONS  announced  last  month  that  a 
former  Navy  Reserve  lieutenant  com- 
mander, Minor  Hudson,  Washington 
attorney,  has  been  named  executive 
director.  Mr.  Hudson  succeeds  Comdr. 

B.  J.  Darneille,  usnr,  of  Washington, 
who  had  served  as  interim  executive 
director.  Commander  Darneille  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  RONS,  and  has 
seen  the  organization  grow  from  20 
members  to  about  6,000  at  present. 

RONS  is  an  organization  of  Navy 
Reserve  officers  on  active  or  inactive 
duty. 

Marines  to  be  UNO  Guards 

Marines  in  dress  blues — something 
you  seldom  saw  during  the  war — will 
serve  as  guards  for  the  Security  Coun- 
cil meetings  during  UNO  sessions  at 
Hunter  College,  N.  Y. 

The  75-man  detail,  commanded  by 
Maj.  Jonas  M.  Platt,  has  been  selected 
from  the  complement  at  Camp  LeJeune. 

In  providing  the  guard,  the  Marine 
Corps  follows  a precedent  established 
by  the  British  Government  at  UNO’s 
London  sessions  when  140  Royal 
Marines  were  assigned  as  guards. 


ALL  HANDS 


Acme  photo 

STEEL  PONTOONS  were  used  on  30-ton  tanks  to  permit  them  to  'swim 
ashore'  after  being  launched  from  a ship.  Pontoons  are  filled  with  rubber 
sponge  to  stop  small  arms  fire,  They  were  first  used  in  the  Okinawa  campaign. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

AFTER  SERVICE  with  the  Japs,  the  USS  DD  224  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  tow,  after  completing  round-the-world  tour  started  in  1921. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS:  THE  STEWART 


She  served  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  21 
years — only  to  be  captured  by  the 
Japanese  and  used  against  us  in 
World  War  II. 

She  started  around  the  world  in 
1921 — and  completed  the  circuit  only 
last  month. 

Her  name  belongs  to  another  ship 
— but  she  got  her  hull  numbers  back 
at  least,  and  once  again  flies  a U.  S. 
commission  pennant. 

That’s  the  story  of  the  former  uss 
Stewart,  the  1,000-ton,  four-pipe  DD 
224  (not  to  be  confused  with  uss 
Stewart,  DE  238,  which  now  bears 
her  name).  The  “RAMP  22h”  as  her 
crew  calls  her,  the  letters  designate 
“recovered  allied  military  personnel,” 
reached  San  Francisco  last  month  in 
tow.  She’ll  be  on  exhibit  for  awhile 
and  then  will  be  scrapped. 

The  old  Stewart  was  built  in 
Philadelphia  in  1920  and  joined  the 
Asiatic  Fleet  via  Suez  the  next  year. 
She  stayed  there  until  World  War 
II,  then  saw  duty  with  such  famous 
old  fighters  as  the  Marblehead  dur- 
ing the  discouraging  days  of  early 
1942.  Damaged  in  a night  attack  on 
Jap  shipping  in  Bandoeng  Strait, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  she  went  into 
drydock  at  Surabaya.  The  dock  was 
not  equipped  for  the  four-pipe  hull, 
the  ship  slipped  off  her  keel-blocks 
and  crashed  over  on  her  side.  Demo- 
lition charges  and  a Jap  bomb,  plus' 
scuttling  of  the  dry  dock  finished  her 
off — or  so  it  was  thought.  Surabaya 
fell  to  the  Japs. 


Then  reports  began  coming  in 
from  far-ranging  U.  S.  patrol  fliers 
who  said  they’d  spotted  an  American 
ship  deep  in  Jap-held  waters.  It  was 
the  old  Stewart  doing  a tour  of  duty 
for  the  Mikado.  Her  two  forward 
stacks  had  been  combined  into  one 
raking  funnel  and  a tripod  replaced 
the  former  pole  foremast.  But  it 
takes  more  than  that  to  disguise 
four-piper  lines. 

It’s  doubtful  the  Japs  got  much 
use  out  of  the  Stewart.  She’d  been 
used  to  U.  S.  Navy  pampering  and 
couldn’t  take  the  neglect  the  Japs 
dished  out,  perhaps  as  a matter  of 
habit  or  possibly  because  they  just 
didn’t  understand  four-pipers.  At 
any  rate  she  was  in  sorry  shape 
when  we  found  her  in  Kure  Naval 
Base.  An  American  prize  crew  of 
60  men  and  three  officers  went 
aboard  to  bring  her  home  and  a re- 
commissioning ceremony  at  Hiro 
Wan  29  Oct  1945  was  conducted  by 
Vice  Admiral  J.  B.  Oldendorf,  USN, 
ComBatRonl.  She  headed  for  Guam 
under  her  own  power  but  45  months 
of  Jap  misuse  began  to  tell.  The  fuel 
pumps  gave  out  and  refused  repair, 
so  she  was  taken  in  tow  by  USS 
Wesson  (DE  184)  50  miles  short  of 
Guam.  She  rode  the  end  of  a tow 
line  into  San  Francisco. 

Her  executive  officer  on  the  long 
voyage  home  - was  Lt.  ( jg)  G.  T. 
Burns,  usn,  who  was  a first  class 
machinist’s  mate  aboard  the  Stewart 
when  she  was  abandoned  at  Sura- 
baya. 


‘Iceberg  Carrier ’ Project 

We  may  have  been  short  on  a lot 
of  things  during  the  early  days  of 
World  War  II,  but  not  on  ideas. 

Now  comes  revelation  via  head- 
quarters of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff  that  British,  American  and 
Canadian  governments  in  1942  and 
1943  seriously  toyed  with  plans  for 
constructing  a 2,000,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier  made  from,  of  all  things,  ice. 

This  gigantic  floating  icebox  was 
to  have  been  our  answer  to  the  Ger- 
man U-boat  menace.  Termed  the 
“Habbakuk  Project”  it  was  to  be 
2,000  feet  long,  300  feet  wide  and 
200  feet  deep.  Propelled  by  electric 
motors  attached  to  an  outer  skin,  the 
iceberg  carrier  was  expected  to  make 
a few  knots.  The  cost:  approximately 
$70,000,000.  Its  only  armament  would 
have  been  batteries  of  antiaircraft 
guns. 

Chief  advantage  of  the  ss  Hahba- 
kuk  was  its  predicted  ability  to  with- 
stand torpedo  attack.  A fish  exploding 
against  its  huge  walls  would  have 
dug  only  a three-foot  crater,  it  was 
estimated. 

The  project  proceeded  to  the  model 
building  stage  in  the  winter  of  1943. 
A 1,000-ton  model  60  feet  long,  30 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  was  built 
at  Patricia  Lake,  Jasper,  Canada. 

But  the  technical  headaches  were 
many  and  the  easing  of  enemy  sub- 
marine activities  led  the  Allies  to  give 
up  the  idea  in  December  1943. 

The  idea  was  originated  by  the 
British  in  September  1942,  who  visual- 
ized the  carrier  as  an  invulnerable 
floating  air  base  to  combat  enemy 
submarines  and  afford  air  cover  for 
landings  on  the  European  coast. 

The  carrier  was  designed  for  the 
cold  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic  but 
was  to  have  been  provided  with  self- 
contained  refrigeration  machinery  to 
keep  from  melting  away  should  warm 
water  duty  become  necessary. 

Engineers  realized  that  ordinary  ice 
was  too  brittle  so  they  invented  a 
substance  called  “pykrete.”  It  was 
simply  ice  re-inforced  by  wood  pulp. 
From  4 to  14  per  cent  of  wood  pulp 
was  mixed  with  ice.  This  process 
turned  the  ice  into  what  they  claimed 
was  a tough  plastic  solid  which  could 
be  cut  and  worked  like  wood.  An 
ordinary  small-arms  bullet  bounced  off 
the  ice-wood  mixture.  Pykrete  also 
slowed  down  the  melting  process.  As 
for  the  Habbakuk’s  seaworthiness,  it 
was  estimated  capable  of  resisting 
waves  1000  feet  long  and  50  feet  high. 

Refrigerating  engines  were  to  be 
installed  in  a central  hold  which  was 
to  circulate  cold  air  through  sheet  iron 
pipes  placed  within  an  insulating  skin. 

At  a Demonstration  of  the  new  ice 

and  wood-pulp  mixture  a scientist 
fired  two  shots  at  sample  slabs  of  ice 
to  prove  their  toughness.  One  of  the 
bullets  grazed  the  knee  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King,  USN.  The  for- 
mer CNO  was  present  as  a spectator. 

Admiral  King  commented:  “It  was 
the  closest  I ever  came  to  being  shot 
...  This  long-haired  scientist  — 
it  wasn’t  on  the  schedule— just  pulled 
a gun  out  and  fired  twice  at  these 
samples.” 
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Renews  Food  Pledge 

Secretary  Forrestal  has  renewed  the 
Navy’s  pledge  to  conserve  food  and 
eliminate  waste  as  its  contribution  to 
the  newly  organized  Famine  Emergen- 
cy Committee.  “The  U.  S.  Navy,”  he 
said,  “gladly  joins  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant work  . . . and  will  do  all  in 
its  power  to  increase  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  relief  of  starving  popula- 
tions abroad.” 

“Throughout  the  war,”  Mr.  Forres- 
tal noted,  “the  Navy  has  been  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  food  conser- 
vation measures.”  He  also  called  at- 


tension  to  Alnav  71-46  (NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary) which  directed  activities  to 
conserve  flour  and  reduce  waste  to  the 
minimum,  and  asked  each  individual 
in  the  Navy  to  renew  his  personal 
effort. 

Alnav  121-46  (NDB,  15  March)  re- 
emphasized the  Navy’s  part  in  conser- 
vation of  foodstuffs,  particularly  wheat 
supplies,  and  directed:  “All  ships  and 
stations  will  institute  such  conservation 
measures  as  are  necessary  to  the  end 
that  waste  is  reduced  to  the  minimum 
and  the  most  effective  use  is  made  of 
available  foodstuffs.” 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

AMERICAN  SAILORS  exchange  U.S.  money  for  Chinese  money  at  Navy's 
Enlisted  Men's  Club  in  Shanghai.  A U.S.  dollar  brought  1,4 10  Chinese  dollars. 


Radar  vs  V-2  Bomb 

Use  of  radar  to  combat  atomic  bom- 
bardment may  become  possible  in  the 
future.  Experiments  will  begin  this 
summer  when  the  Army  Air  Forces 
employs  radar  techniques  to  detect  and 
later,  perhaps,  to  intercept  German 
V-2  rockets. 

Captured  de-activated  rockets  will 
be  fired  at  the  White  Sands  Proving 
Grounds  in  New  Mexico.  Efforts  will 
be  made  to  track  the  3,000-mile-per- 
hour  missiles  by  radar.  If  tracking  is 
successful  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
devise  some  means  of  intercepting 
the  V-2’s  in  mid-air,  probably  by 
“counterattack”  rockets,  AAF  experts 
pointed  out. 

Since  enemy  rockets  of  the  future 
might  carry  atomic  war-heads,  impor- 
tance of  such  counterattack  rockets  in 
reducing  the  atom  threat  is  plainly 
evident. 

“A  means  must  be  found  to  defend 
our  country  against  a sudden  enemy 
rocket  attack  and  this  must  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possibly,”  according  to 
Brigadier  General  William  L.  Rich- 
ardson, USA,  chief  of  the  Guided  Mis- 
siles Division,  Air  Staff — 3. 

“The  Air  Force  has  been  working 
on  rocket  defense  since  the  first  Ger- 
man V-2  landed  accidentally  in  Sweden 
back  in  the  autumn  of  1943,”  he 
explained. 

Oil  Shortage  Studied 

Problems  of  a Navy  facing  a fuel 
oil  shortage  were  placed  before  the 
oil  industry  in  a conference  in  the 
Navy  Department  last  month.  No 
final  solution  of  the  shortage  was 
found  but  industry  spokesmen  indi- 
cated some  relief  might  be  obtained 
by  an  easing  of  price  ceilings. 

Chester  Bowles,  director  of  economic 
stabilization,  said  later  that  petroleum 
price  ceilings  might  be  lifted  within 
six  months,  and  that  the  oil  industry 


with  its  plentiful  production  did  not 
need  price  ceilings  as  do  industries 
which  cannot  produce  enough  to  sup- 
ply demand. 

The  Navy  fuel  oil  (and  diesel  oil) 
shortage  developed  when  postwar  mili- 
tary requirements  turned  out  unex- 
pectedly high,  due  primarily  to  ex- 
tensive Magic  Carpet  operations.  The 
oil  industry  had  cut  deliveries  of  Navy 
special  fuel  33  per  cent  below  the 
wartime  level,  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
duction of  gasoline  and  other  more 
highly  refined  fuels  for  the  postwar 
civilian  market. 

The  Navy’s  problem  was  stated  to 
the  industry  by  John  L.  Sullivan,  as- 
sistant secretary  of  the  Navy  for  air, 
who  declared  Navy  fuel  oil  reserves 
neared  exhaustion  as  the  Navy  was 
forced  to  draw  upon  them  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  supply  from  the  industry. 
Mr.  Sullivan  pointed  out  that  in  Jan- 
uary when  Navy  operations  required 

276.000  barrels  per  day,  the  Navy 
received  from  the  oil  industry  only 

203.000  per  day,  a deficit  of  about 

73.000  which  had  to  be  made  up  from 
Navy  stocks  on  hand.  A similar  situ- 
ation in  February  reduced  Navy  in- 
ventory further  to  a point  where,  Mr. 
Sullivan  said,  “Unless  remedial  action 
is  forthcoming  within  30  days,  our 
stocks  will  not  merely  be  below  the 
minimum  safety  level  for  national 
security — they  will  be  approaching  ex- 
haustion.” 

Heads  Academy 

Commodore  Richard  R.  McNulty, 
usnr,  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.  Y.,  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  announced. 
Commodore  McNulty  succeeds  Rear 
Admiral  Giles  C.  Stedman,  USNR,  who 
resigned  at  his  own  request  to  re-enter 
private  industry  after  four  years  as 
superintendent.  The  change  in  com- 
mand became  effective  31  March. 


Says  Vets  Not  Idle 

The  veteran  has  not  been  loafing 
on  his  readjustment  allowance,  ac-  I 
cording  to  Ray  R.  Adams,  director 
of  the  Veterans’  Administration  Re- 
adjustment Service. 

Although  about  one  in  every  four  of 
the  10,610,000  servicemen  discharged 
by  the  middle  of  last  month  had  en- 
rolled for  what  amounts  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  the  average  in- 
dividual has  drawn  his  allowance  for 
only  five  to  six  weeks.  Of  2,500,000 
who  drew  benefits,  less  than  half  are 
currently  enrolled  and  about  half  a 
million  who  enrolled  withdrew  their 
claims  before  getting  their  first  . 
checks 

Of  a total  of  1,131,394  veterans 
claiming  compensation  at  the  end  of 
February,  only  about  10,000  had  ex- 
hausted their  benefits,  Mr.  Adams 
said. 

In  addition  to  refuting  the  charges 
that  veterans  are  deliberately  remain- 
ing idle  in  order  to  “ride  the  rolls,” 
Mr.  Adams  predicted  that  by  mid- 
April  a “leveling  off”  of  claims  would 
be  reached. 

Through  23  February,  $288,004,667 
was  paid  to  unemployed  veterans  in 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  allowances.  An 
additional  $4,484,307  was  paid  to  self- 
employed  veterans  during  January. 

Compasses,  Sextants  on  Sale 

Marine  compasses  and  Navy  sex- 
tants valued  at  $241,000  have  been  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  Navy  and  now 
are  for  sale,  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  announced.  Further 
information  is  available  from  the  Ma-  ( 
terials  Disposal  Section,  Contract  Set-  ! 
tlement  and  Surplus  Materials  Divi-  ( 
sion,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Training  Croups  to  Aid  Vets 

Veterans  may  receive  continuous  |l 
on-the-job  training  under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  through  state-approved 
labor-management  committees,  the  j 
Veterans’  Administration  announced. 
Local  committees  representing  labor 
and  management,  when  approved  by  j 
the  states,  will  be  recognized  by  VA  i 
as  educational  and  training  agencies 
and  will  be  responsible  for  placing- 
veterans  in  approved  courses  of  ap- 
prentice training. 

Further  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
mittees include: 

• Acceptance  of  the  applicant  for  ap- 
prenticeship training ; 

• Determination  of  establishments  in  1 
which  training  is  to  be  provided; 

• Arranging  for  the  placement  of  the 
applicant  in  the  chosen  establishment; 

• Assurance  that  the  establishment  is 
providing  a standard  course  of  train- 
ing. 

Periodic  checks  will  be  made  by  VA 
training  officers  to  see  that  the  vet- 
eran is  pursuing  a prescribed  course 
and  that  adequate  progress  is  made. 
Monthly  reports  will  be  made  by  the 
trainer-employer  of  wages  paid  to  the 
veteran  and  this  amount  will  be  ad- 
justed by  VA  so  that  the  veteran  will 
receive  the  full  payment  for  which  he 
is  eligible  under  the  GI  Bill,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
wage  prescribed  by  the  union  for  an 
apprentice  in  that  trade. 


All  HANDS 


General  Smith  to  Retire 

The  Marine  Corps  loses  one  of  its 
most  colorful  fighting  men  1 May 
when  Lieutenant  General  Holland  M. 
Smith  retires  upon  his  own  applica- 
tion after  40  years  of  service.  He  will 
be  64  on  20  April. 

Dubbed  “Howlin’  Mad”  Smith  by 
men  of  the  Corps  in  tribute  to  his  gal- 
lant combatant  spirit,  the  general 
earned  his  reputation  for  truculence 
and  effectiveness 
from  the  time  he 
was  first  assigned 
to  the  central  Pa- 
cific combat  corps 
command.  From 
Kwajalein  all  the 
hard-fought  way 
to  Iwo  Jima  he 
told  his  Marines, 
“Don’t  ever  for- 
get you  are  the 
best  fighting  man 
General  Smith  jn  the  world.”  He 

saw  these  words  in  action. 

He  had  to  train  his  men  in  the  tak- 
ing of  the  most  highly  fortified  beach- 
es. To  accomplish  this  he  also  had  to 
get  them  the  best  equipment  builders 
could  design  and  money  buy.  With 
boat  builder  Andrew  Jackson  Higgins, 
General  Smith  collaborated  on  plans 
for  landing  craft  which  could  sur- 
mount the  coral  obstacles  of  the  atolls. 
It  was  his  original  faith  in  the  Roebl- 
ing  “alligator”  tractor  which  resulted 
in  the  eventual  development  of  our 
present  amphibious  tank. 

But  it  was  in  training  the  5,000 
men  of  the  1st  Marine  Brigade  that 
General  Smith  first  became  known  to 
a nation  still  not  at  war.  Back  in 
1939,  Marine  Commandant  Thomas 
Holcomb  selected  him  to  begin  an 
amphibious  training  program  for  the 
brigade. 

He  took  the  brigade  down  to  the 
Caribbean  late  in  1940  for  over  half 
a year  of  training  in  beachhead 
landings.  When  he  went  to  war  he 
assumed  command  of  training  green 
Army  divisions.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  saw  his  pupils  in  action  on 
Attu.  He  saw  the  2d  Marine  and 
27th  Army  Divisions  prove  their 
toughness  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  the 
4th  Marine  and  7th  Army  Divisions 
in  the  Marshalls,  and,  as  the  war 
drew  to  its  end,  Marines  at  Okinawa 
and  Iwo  Jima  also  attested  the  worth 
of  their  training. 

The  general’s  career  in  the  Corps 
began  in  1905,  when  he  was  a young 
lawyer  of  23  just  two  years  out  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.  He  decided 
to  give  up  law  and  try  the  military 
life.  Army  commissions  were  closed  at 
that  time  and  he  was  induced  to  try 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  saw  duty  at 
most  of  the  old  Pacific  bases — Cavite, 
Manila,  Shanghai — and  by  1917  he 
was  with  the  Marine  contingents  in 
France. 

The  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox  presented  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  to  General 
Smith.  The  official  citation  said:  “By 
his  capable  performance  of  duty  on 
both  coasts  of  the  United  States,  he 
laid  the  groundwork  for  amphibious 
training  of  practically  all  American, 
units.” 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

DESTRUCTION  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  ammunition  ship  USS  Mount  Hood  by 
an  explosion  added  300  lives  to  nation's  war  toll.  Eighteen  men  escaped. 


DON'T  BOUNCE  THAT  SHELL,  MAC 


One  night  in  July  1944  two  am- 
munition ships,  the  Quinault  Victory 
and  the  E.  A.  Bryan,  exploded  at  the 
Navy  ammunition  depot  at  Port  Chi- 
cago, Calif.,  not  far  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  blast  left  320  men  dead 
or  missing,  injured  350  and  caused 
damage  in  excess  of  12  million  dol- 
lars. 

On  the  morning  of  10  Nov  1944,  a 
party  of  18  men  left  the  ammunition 
ship  USS  Mt.  Hood  in  Seeadler  Har- 
bor, Admiralty  Islands,  to  go  ashore. 
A few  minutes  later  the  Mt.  Hood 
exploded.  The  18  men  were  the  only 
members  of  the  ship’s  complement  to 
escape;  300  lives  were  lost. 


Handle  with  care.  Don’t — repeat 
don’t — be  careless  with  live  ammuni- 
tion. 

Primary  cause  of  explosions  is  con- 
sidered to  be  carelessness.  The  old 
saw,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt,” 
bears  application  to  ammunition  han- 
dling. 

Safety  instructions  issued  to  the 
Navy  are  compiled  from  the  cumula- 
tive experience  of  years  of  research 
into  properties  of  explosives  and  the 
safest  procedures  in  handling  them, 
plus  long  study  of  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  explosions. 

CNO  has  expressed  concern  over 
the  increasing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  naval  personnel  to  use  non-stand- 
ard and  improvised  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  unserviceable  and  deterio- 
rated explosives  and  ammunition. 
BuOrd  has  issued  these  instructions 


for  the  dumping  of  explosives,  am- 
munition and  chemicals: 

• For  disposal  of  bulk  explosives, 
ammunition  and  pyrotechnics — dump 
overboard  in  deep  water  over  500 
fathoms  deep  and  at  least  10  miles 
from  shore. 

• For  disposal  of  chemicals,  exclu- 
sive of  pyrotechnics — dump  overboard 
in  deep  water  over  1000  fathoms 
deep  and  at  least  10  miles  from 
shore. 

The  Navy  urges  care  in  ammuni- 
tion handling  as  follows: 

• If  you  are  engaged  in  such  dis- 
posal work,  exercise  constant  care 
and  vigilance  to  insure  safety.  More 
comprehensively,  no  matter  what  the 
job  may  be,  whether  it  be  some  small 
detail  of  disposing  of  a few  pounds 
of  dynamite  or  loading  a full  am- 
munition cargo  on  board  ship,  stick 
to  the  established  procedures  for  the 
job.  Be  alert  at  all  times.  Don’t 
take  unnecessary  chances  just  in 
order  to  load  an  extra  ton  an  hour. 
If  a certain  aspect  of  the  job  can- 
not be  overcome  by  following  the  in- 
structions, don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for 
help  or  advice.  Plan  out  your  par- 
ticular job  carefully  and  try  to  an- 
ticipate problems  which  may  arise. 
Don’t  improvise.  BuOrd  is  the  proper 
addressee  on  any  request  for  assist- 
ance or  technical  advice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  any  problems  you  may  en- 
counter. Directives  have  been  issued 
to  inform  all  concerned  accordingly. 

• Above  all,  no  matter  the  opera- 
tion, BE  CAREFUL.  Don’t  intro- 
duce additional  risks  into  an  already 
risky  business.  You  can’t  be  careless 
with  explosives  twice. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

A NAVY  PLANE  flying  over  the  Pacific  witnessed  the  birth  of  this  volcanic  island  200  miles  south  of  Tokyo.  Flying 
nearly  to  the  edge  of  the  smoking  and  steaming  rock,  navy  photographers  made  these  pictures  of  the  new  island. 


It’s  Back  to  Work 

Results  of  a survey  conducted  last 
fall  indicate  that  personal  postwar 
plans  considered  by  reserve  enlisted 
men — other  than  staying  in  the  Navy 
— are  as  follows: 

• 74  percent  are  planning  to  go  to 
work. 

• 17  percent  are  planning  to  return  to 
school. 

• 9 percent  are  undecided  or  gave  no 
answer. 

These  percentages  represent  views 
of  a cross  section  of  all  male  reserve 
j enlisted  men  on  a basis  of  2,400,000 
in  the  first  six  pay  grades.  The  per- 
' centages  can  be  construed  only  as  a 
! broad  gauge  of  the  intentions  of  the 
group  as  a whole.  Actually,  9,325 
men  were  interviewed,  these  repre- 
sented personnel  of  all  ages,  educa- 
tional levels,  rates,  races,  marital  and 
parental  statuses  and  types  of  active 
duty.  The  sample  was  selected  from 
men  at  U.  S.  shore  establishments, 
men  afloat  in  U.  S.  continental  waters, 
and  men  ashore  and  afloat  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  theaters. 

About  half  the  enlisted  reserves,  the 
survey  shows,  plan  to  work  for  some- 
one other  than  themselves,  while 
roughly  one-fourth  intend  to  run  their 
own  business  or  farms. 

A partial  breakdown  shows  that  the 
48  percent  planning  to  take  jobs  upon 
discharge  look  to  the  following  fields 
for  work:  farming,  9 percent;  con- 
struction and  contracting,  7%  percent; 
sales  work,  5.4  percent;  professional 
and  clerical  occupations,  4.7  percent 
each;  truck  and  bus  driving,  4.5  per- 
, cent;  civil  service,  3.4  percent.  A per- 
centage of  9.1  are  going  into  “other 
skilled  and  semiskilled  occupations,” 
and  4.4  percent  are  going  to  do  “any- 
thing I can  get.”  Nearly  90  percent 
of  these  men  were  employed  full  time 
before  entering  the  Navy. 

Men  who  intend  to  establish  their 
own  enterprises — 26  percent — plan  to 


operate  about  as  follows:  farm  or 
ranch,  25.7  percent;  retailing,  includ- 
ing eating  places,  12.7 ; service  estab- 
lishments (other  than  automotive  re- 
pair and  services),  11.1;  automotive 
retailing  (car  and  parts  sales,  filling 
stations),  4.8;  transportation,  4.6; 
service  establishments  (automotive  re- 
pair and  services,  4.5;  construction 
and  contracting,  4.1;  food  retailing, 
4.1.  Only  about  40  percent  of  those 
planning  to  operate  their  own  farms 


NAVY  SURVEY  indicates  91  percent 
of  personnel  have  postwar  plans,  9 
percent  are  undecided  about  future. 


or  ranches  indicated  previous  experi- 
ence in  agriculture. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  17  per- 
cent planning  to  return  to  school  in- 
tend to  enroll  in:  technical  colleges, 
31  percent;  general  academic  colleges, 
22  percent;  general  course  high 
schools,  16  percent;  professional 
schools,  15  percent.  The  remainder 
will  attend  business  or  trade  school, 
junior  college,  or  vocational  high 
school.  Another  23  percent  of  the 
total  plan  to  do  part  time  work  at 
technical  and  academic  colleges,  trade, 
business,  vocational,  professional  and 
high  schools. 

Some  limitations  should  be  con- 
sidered. For  instance,  many  who  plan 
to  start  their  own  business  or  go  to 
school  will  go  to  work  for  somebody. 
Many  who  expect  to  take  a job  will, 
instead,  go  back  to  school.  The  figures 
presented  here  should  be  regarded  as 
indications,  not  as  a picture  of  actual 
circumstances. 

Europa  to  be  Returned 

The  former  German  liner  Europa, 
used  by  the  Navy  to  transport  troops 
from  Europe,  will  not  be  kept  by  the 
U.  S.,  the  Navy  Department  an- 
nounced. The  ship  will  be  sailed  to 
Bremerhaven,  Germany,  and  placed  in 
a caretaker  status  pending  final  dis- 
position by  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
tions Agency. 

The  Europa’s  design  and  construc- 
tion make  her  unsuitable  for  use  in 
the  Pacific  or  for  peacetime  opera- 
tion as  a passenger  vessel,  it  was  ex- 
plained. Lack  of  fuel  and  fresh  water 
capacity  for  long  distances  required  in 
the  Pacific  prevent  her  use  there. 
Weight-saving  measures  of  her  Ger- 
man builders  place  her  below  standard 
of  U.  S.  safety  rules. 

While  operated  as  an  emergency 
troop  carrier  by  the  Navy,  elaborate 
safety  precautions  were  taken  to 
guard  against  inadequacy  of  her  de- 
sign. 
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The  Navy  remitted  the  court- 
martial  sentence  of  Capt.  Charles  B. 
McVay  III,  Usn,  fount  guilty  of 
negligence  in  the  sinking  last  30  July 
of  the  heavy  cruiser  Indianapolis. 
Captain  McVay  has  been  released 
from  arrest  and  restored  to  duty. 

At  the  same  time  the  Navy  an- 
nounced four  other  officers  had  been 
censured  for  delay  in  searching  for 
the  ship  after  she  was  known  to  be 
overdue.  These  officers  and  the  offices 
they  then  held  are  Commo.  N.  C.  Gil- 
lette, USN,  acting  ComPhilSeaFron; 
Cant.  A.  M.  Granum,  USN,  his  opera- 
tions officer;  Lt.  Comdr.  Jules  C. 
Sancho,  usnr,  acting  port  director  at 
Tacloban,  Leyte;  and  Lt.  Stuart  B. 
Gibson,  usnr,  port  operations  officer 
at  Leyte. 


The  trial  of  Capt.  McVay  was 
based  upon  two  charges:  (1)  in- 

efficiency in  failing  to  issue  and  insure 
the  execution  of  orders  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Indianapolis,  and  (2) 
negligence  in  “suffering  a vessel  of 
the  Navy  to  be  hazarded”  by  neglect- 
ing and  failing  to  cause  a zig-zag 
course  to  be  steered  when  visibility 
conditions  and  information  concerning 
enemy  submarines  required  him,  under 
current  U.S.  Fleet  Tactical  Orders,  to 
zig-zag  in  order  to  minimize  the 
danger  from  submarine  attack. 


The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  ap- 
proving the  proceedings,  findings  and 
sentence  of  the  court,  recommended 
that  in  view  of  Capt.  McVay’s  ex- 
cellent record  the  sentence  be  remit- 
ted. This  recommendation  was  con- 
curred in  by  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief  and 
CNO  at  the  time  of  the  disaster. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  approved  these  recommenda- 
tions and  remitted  the  sentence. 

The  Indianapolis  was  torpedoed  at 
0015  30  July  1945  while  steaming  un- 
escorted from  Guam  to  Leyte.  The 
ship  sank  12  minutes  after  the  tor- 
pedoes struck,  with  the  eventual  loss 
of  877  of  her  complement  of  1193. 
Testimony  at  the  court  martial  in- 
dicated that  approximately  700  got 
safely  off  the  ship. 

The  Navy  said  that  16  hours  after 
the  disaster,  the  enemy  claimed  a 
Japanese  submarine  had  “sunk  some- 
thing” in  a position  approximately 
that  of  the  Indianapolis  at  the  time. 
“Had  this  information  been  evaluated 
as  authentic,”  the  Navy  said,  “it  is 
possible  that  the  survivors  of  the 
Indianapolis  might  have  been  located 
within  24  hours  of  the  time  of  the 
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sinking  of  the  ship  and  many  ad- 
ditional lives  might  have  been  saved.” 
Survivors  of  the  ship  first  were 
sighted  about  1025  on  2 August,  near- 
ly three  and  a half  days  after  the 
sinking.  The  enemy  claim  was  not 
properly  evaluated,  the  Navy  said,  be- 
cause of  “exaggerated  claims  and 
false  intelligence”  which  had  charac- 
terized so  many  Japanese  reports. 

The  Indianapolis  was  scheduled  to 
arrive  at  Leyte  at  1100  31  July.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Sancho,  acting  port  director  at 
Tacloban,  was  not  aware  that  she  had 
not  arrived  as  scheduled  and  that  she 
should  be  considered  overdue.  How- 
ever, the  Navy  said,  it  was  his  duty, 
in  his  capacity  as  acting  port  direc- 
tor, “to  keep  himself  informed  of  such 
matters.”  Lt.  Gibson,  operations  officer 
under  the  port  director,  was  the  officer 
immediately  concerned  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  Indianapolis.  Non-arrival 
of  that  vessel  on  schedule  was  known 
at  once  to  Lt.  Gibson  “who  not  only 
failed  to  investigate  the  matter  but 
made  no  immediate  report  of  the  fact 
to  his  superiors.”  This  dereliction,  the 
Navy  said,  “may  be  related  to  the 
difficulties  of  an  organization  which 
had  been  brought  on  by  the  exceeding- 


ly rapid  expansion  of  the  Navy  to 
meet  its  wartime  requirements.” 

Lt.  Comdr.  Sancho  and  Lt.  Gibson 
were  members  of  the  PhilSeaFron 
organization.  “Bearing  in  mind  the 
lack  of  experience  of  these  officers  in 
naval  matters,”  the  Navy  said,  “it 
was  incumbent  upon  their  superior 
officers  to  exercise  closer  personal 
supervision  over  the  manner  in  which 
their  duties  were  performed  than  was; 
actually  the  case  ....  For  this  dem- 
onstrated weakness  in  the  organiza- 
tion under  their  control,  brought  ort 
largely  through  their  failure  to  give 
closer  personal  attention  to  the  work 
of  these  inexperienced  juniors,  Com- 
modore Gillette  and  Captain  Granum 
have  been  held  responsible. 

Disciplinary  action  was  taken  as 
follows  with  regard  to  the  four  Phil- 
SeaFron officers: 

Letters  of  reprimand  were  address- 
ed from  SecNav  to  Commodore  Gillette 
and  Captain  Granum.  A letter  of  ad- 
monition was  addressed  from  CincPac 
to  Lt.  Comdr.  Sancho.  A letter  of  re- 
primand was  addressed  to  Lt.  Gibson 
from  CincPac. 

All  letters  will  become  a part  of 
the  permanent  official  records  of  the 
officers  concerned. 


1 

Sentence  Remitted 


He  was  acquitted  of  the  first  charge 
and  therefore  cleared  of  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  life  incident  to  aban- 
donment of  the  ship.  He  was  con- 
victed of  the  second  charge.  Capt. 
McVay  was  neither  charged  with  nor 
tried  for  losing  the  Indianapolis.  The 
sentence  imposed  by  the  court  decreed 
loss  of  100  numbers  in  his  temporary 
rank  of  captain  and  100  numbers  in 
his  permanent  rank  of  commander.  In 
view  of  his  outstanding  previous  rec- 
ord the  court  unanimously  recom- 
mended clemency. 


Acme  photo 

ARCTIC  LONGIES  are  modeled  by  four  news  photographers  aboard  the 
USS  Midway  which  tested  new  equipment  and  flight  conditions  in  the  North. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

USS  JUNEAU  shown  here  is  one  of  three  combat  ships  commissioned  re- 
cently at  East  coast  shipyards.  She  is  name-ship  of  a new  Class  AA  cruiser. 


Three  New  Fighting  Ships 

Three  major  combatant  ships  were 
added  to  the  Navy’s  striking  power 
during  the  past  few  weeks — two  of 
them  new  Juneau  class  AA  cruisers 
and  one  a 27,000-ton  Essex  class  car- 
rier. 

Uss  Kearsarge  (CV  33)  was  com- 
missioned at  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard, Brooklyn,  before  6,500  guests  in 
a ceremony  replete  with  Navy  tradi- 
tion. As  the  commission  pennant  was 
run  up,  her  CO,  Capt.  Francis  J. 
McKenna,  veteran  Navy  airman, 
ordered  the  first  watch  set  and  the 
ship  broke  the  four-starred  flag  of 
Admiral  Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  USN, 
ComEastSeaFron. 

The  two  6,000-ton  Juneaus  were 
USS  Fresno  (CL  121)  and  uss  Juneau 
(CL  119).  Fresno  was  launched  at 
the  Kearny,  N.  J.,  shipyards  of  the 
Federal  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Co.,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Martin 
of  Fresno,  Calif.,  whose  son,  John  T. 
Martin  Jr.,  Y3c,  was  lost  in  the  Pa- 
cific in  1942.  USS  Juneau  was  com- 
missioned at  the  New  York  Naval 
Shipyard. 

Actors  to  Stay  on  AFRS 

Members  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
will  continue  to  be  available  for 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  overseas 
broadcasts  during  the  occupation 
period,  George  Murphy,  Guild  presi- 
dent, has  announced.  The  actors  also 
will  continue  entertainment  tours  and 
bedside  visits  to  veterans  in  military 
hospitals, 

Mr.  Murphy’s  assurance  was  given 
in  telegrams  to  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN,  who 
had  requested  continued  support. 

The  telegrams  read : “Replying  to 
your  gracious  telegram,  the  more  than 
8,000  members  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  pledge  to  you  they  will  stay  on 
the  job  of  backing  up  in  every  way 
our  armed  forces  who  are  still  doing 
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their  job  overseas.  ...  we  will  con- 
tinue our  entertainment  tours  and  our 
bedside  visits  to  veterans  in  military 
hospitals.  ...” 

Admiral  Nimitz  had  wired  Mr. 
Murphy:  “To  the  members  of  the 
Screen  Actor’s  Guild  who  have  so 
generously  contributed  to  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  personnel  during  the 
war  on  programs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service — hearty  well  done.  Will 
you  please  convey  to  guild  members 
the  vital  importance  at  this  time  of 
their  staying  on  the  job  with  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Service  on  behalf 
of  our  forces  still  finishing  the  job 
overseas.” 


Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  to  flag 
rank  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate: 

To  be  rear  admiral: 

Frank  E.  Beatty,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  to  rank  from  31  Jan  1943  in  lieu 
of  date  of  rank  as  previously  nominated 
and  confirmed. 

Joseph  F.  Jelley  CEC,  USN,  for  tempo- 
rary service  while  serving  as  deputy  chief 
of  the  Civil  Engineers  Corps  and  assistant 
to  the  Chief  of  BuDocks. 

To  be  commodore: 

James  E.  Maher,  usn,  to  continue  while 
serving  as  chief  of  base  maintenance. 
Office  of  CNO,  and  until  reporting  for 
other  permanent  duty. 

Arthur  Gavin,  usn,  to  continue  while 
serving  as  ComAircraft,  PhilSeaFron  and 
ComFairWinglO  and  until  reporting  for 
other  permanent  duty. 

Arleigh  A.  Burke,  usn,  to  continue  while 
serving  as  chief  of  staff  and  aide  to  Com- 
EighthFleet  and  until  reporting  for  other 
permanent  duty. 

Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  Jr.,  usn,  to  con- 
tinue while  serving  as  Petroleum  Attache 
Middle  East  and  until  reporting  for  other 
permanent  duty. 

John  A.  Snackenberg,  usn,  to  continue 
while  serving  as  chief  of  staff,  Joint  Task 
Force  1,  and  until  reporting  for  other  per- 
manent duty. 

Robert  F.  Batchelder,  SC,  usn,  to  con- 
tinue while  serving  as  pay  director,  ma- 
terial division,  office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
Nav  and  until  reporting  for  other  per- 
manent duty. 

To  be  lieutenant  general  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps: 

Harry  Schmidt,  usmc,  for  temporary 
service. 

To  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  Coast  Guard  with  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral : 

Russell  R.  Waesche,  uscg. 

The  following  nomination  was  desig- 
nated by  the  President  with  the  rank 
of  vice  admiral: 


Lynde  D.  McCormick,  usn,  as  deputy 
CincPac  and  Poa. 

’WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Who  Did  It  First-At  First 


Noah  may  have  been  the  first 
sailor  and  Jonah  the  first  submarin- 
er, but  the  “firsts”  of  the  United 
States  Navy  are  of  more  recent 
vintage. 

The  first  commission  to  an  officer 
afloat  was  issued 
to  Capt.  Hopley 
Yeaton,  master  of 
a revenue  cutter. 

The  Continental 
Navy  had  been 
disbanded  and  the 
sole  maritime  de- 
fense was  revenue 
cutters  (now  Coast 
Guard).  This  historic  document 
dated  21  Mar  1791  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  both  Washington  and  Jeff- 
erson. John  Paul  Jones  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  Grand  Union  or  Ameri- 
can Flag  on  a ship  of  war.  Esek 
Hopkins  was  the  first  commander 
under  a commission  of  Congress  to 
carry  the  Grand  Union  flag  in  naval 
operations  and  to  make  a capture 
under  it.  John  Barry  was  the  first 
commander  under  a commission  of 


the  Congress  and  under  the  Grand 
Union  flag  to  fight  a battle  with  a 
British  warship  and  make  her  strike 
her  colors. 

Other  “firsts”  of  interest  to  Navy 
salts  with  aspirations  to  attain  flag 
rank  are:  the  first  naval  officer  to 
become  an  admiral  was  David  Glas- 
gow Farragut,  so  appointed  on  25 
July  1866  and  John  Barry  was  the 
first  man  to  be  appointed  a Com- 
modore. 

Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  N.  H.,  is 
well  known  throughout  the  Navy 
and  is  famous  generally  because  of 
its  “brig”,  but  its  real  fame  should 
be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  first  yard  acquired  by  the  Navy 
Department  after  its  establishment, 
30  Apr  1798.  The  property  em- 
braced 58.18  acres  and  the  price  was 
$5,500. 

Despite  all  these  beginnings  there 
is  one  “first”  that  was  never  made 
and  of  this  our  Navy  can  be  proud. 
No  U.  S.  man-of-war  has  ever  been 
in  the  hands  of  mutineers,  while  in 
other  navies  entire  squadrons  and 
fleets  have  mutinied. 


AU  MAUDS 


For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


WARTIME  NAVY  OFFICIALS  RECEIVE  DSM 


Ralph  A.  Bard  H.  Struve  Hensel  Artemus  L.  Gates 


THREE  CIVILIANS  were  honored  by  SecNav  for  their  Navy  wartime  service. 


Gates,  Bard,  Hensel 
Honored  for  Services 

In  recognition  of  their  services  for 
the  Navy  during  the  national  emer- 
gency, Artemus  L.  Gates,  Ralph  A. 
Bard  and  H.  Struve  Hensel  recently 
were  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal. 

Mr.  Gates  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
received  a gold  star  in  lieu  of  his 
second  DSM  for  his  services  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Air) 
from  5 Sept  1941  to  3 July  1945  and 
as  Undersecretary  of  the  Navy  from 
3 July  1945  to  31  Dec  1945.  Foresee- 
ing the  necessity  of  a strong  air  arm 
for  support  of  fleet  operations,  Mr. 
Gates  directed  the  establishment  of 
facilities  for  the  maintenance  and 
training  programs  necessary  to  effect 
the  combination  of  air-sea  power  which 
ultimately  eliminated  the  submarine 
menace  in  the  Atlantic,  and  which, 
spearheading  the  Allied  offensive 
across  the  Pacific,  blasted  and  de- 
stroyed enemy  coastal  defenses  in  ad- 
vance of  every  amphibious  landing 
and  provided  decisive  support  during 
major  naval  engagements  with  the 
Japanese  fleet. 

As  Undersecretary  Mr.  Gates  han- 
dled the  general  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department  and  rendered  assis- 
tance to  the  Secretary  in  formulating 
plans  and  policies  for  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  wartime  naval  personnel  and 
civilian  employees  of  the  Navy,  accom- 
plishing this  monumental  task  well  in 
advance  of  scheduled  plans. 

For  service  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  from  24  Feb  1941  to  24 
June  1944  and  as  Undersecretary  from 
24  June  1944  to  1 July  1945,  Ralph  A. 
Bard  of  Highland  Park,  111.,  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  Responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Navy’s  industrial  shore 
establishments  and  civilian  manpower, 
he  directed  and  supervised  expansion 
of  activities  under  his  cognizance  to  a 
point  where  the  Navy  had  become  the 
largest  single  direct  employer  of  in- 
dustrial labor  in  the  world.  Advised  by 
a battery  of  experts,  he  examined  every 
phase  of  modern  industrial  relations, 
subsequently  aiding  the  Secretary  in 
formulating  Navy  plans  and  policies 
with  regard  to  labor  and  management 
and  in  launching  a tremendous  indus- 
!j  trial  relations  program  which  resulted 

APRIL  1946 


in  an  unparalleled  record  of  produc- 
tion unmarred  by  labor  strife. 

Top  Navy  liaison  man  with  the 
WMC,  the  Selective  Service  System 
and  the  WPB,  Mr.  Bard  effected  a 
sound  coordination  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  and  with 
other  agencies  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Hensel  of  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  was 
cited  for  his  service  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary from  30  Jan  1945  to  1 Mar 
1946,  following  more  than  five  years 
as  chief  of  the  Naval  Procurement 
Division  and  later  as  general  counsel 
for  the  Navy.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  organized  and  established  an  effi- 
cient central  legal  office  in  the  Navy, 
staffed  by  the  finest  legal  talent  avail- 
able, to  handle  all  procurement  legal 
matters. 

Taking  office  during  the  peak  period 
of  the  Allied  offensive  in  the  Pacific, 
Mr.  Hensel  supervised  all  Navy  pro- 
curement necessary  to  support  the 
world-wide  operations.  His  vision  and 
judgment  in  the  field  of  materiel  re- 
search and  development  and  in  the 
vastly  complicated  matter  of  integrat- 
ing requirements  for  naval  munitions 
with  Navy  procurement  were  decisive 
factors  in  the  Navy’s  achievements 
during  the  later  months  of  the  war. 
Following  the  surrender  of  Japan,  Mr. 
Hensel  aided  the  Secretary  in  resolv- 
ing the  complex  problems  connected 
with  the  termination  of  Navy  con- 
tracts and  the  disposition  of  surplus 
property. 


Medal  of  Honor 
Is  Posthumously 
Awarded  Skipper 

As  skipper  of  the  uss  Johnston,  a 
destroyer  that  fought  to  the  end  to 
protect  carriers  she  was  screening  dur- 
ing the  battle  off  Samar  on  25  Oct 
1944,  Comdr.  Ernest  E.  Evans,  USN, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  has  been  awarded, 
posthumously,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  first  ship  to  lay  a smoke  screen 
and  open  fire  as  a superior  enemy  task 
force  approached,  the  Johnston  di- 
verted powerful  blasts  of  hostile  guns 
from  the  carriers  and  launched  a tor- 
pedo attack. 

Despite  ship  damage  sustained  under 
fire,  Comdr.  Evans  unhesitantly  joined 
others  of  hig  group  to  provide  fire 
support  during  subsequent  torpedo  at- 
tacks against  the  enemy  and  inter- 
posed his  vessel  between  the  hostile 
fleet  units  and  our  carriers. 

A crippling  loss  of  engine  power  and 
communications  forced  Comdr.  Evans 
to  shift  command  to  the  fantail  where 
he  shouted  steering  orders  through  an 
open  hatch  to  men  turning  the  rudder 
by  hand  and  battled  furiously  until 
the  burning  Johnston  lay  dead  in  the 
water  after  three  hours  of  fierce 
combat. 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Medal  of  Honor 
Awarded  Officer 
Who  Boarded  Sub 

For  valiant  service  during  the  first 
boarding-  and  capture  of  an  enemy 
man-of-war  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  since  1815,  Lt.  Albert  L. 
David,  USN,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has 
been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor 
posthumously. 

Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg))  David,  while  at- 
tached to  the  uss  Pillsbury,  took  part 
in  a skillfully  coordinated  attack  on 
the  German  U-505  off  French  West 
Africa  on  4 June  1944.  He  led  a 
party  from  the  Pillsbury  in  boarding 
the  hostile  submarine  as  it  circled  on 
the  surface. 

Fully  aware  that  the  U-boat  might 
momentarily  sink  or  be  destroyed  by 
exploding  demolition  and  scuttling 
charges,  he  brh-ved  the  added  danger 
of  enemy  gunfire  to  plunge  through 
the  conning  tower  hatch  and,  with  a 
small  party,  exerted  every  effort  to 
keep'  the  ship  afloat  and  to  assist  sal- 
vage parties  in  making  the  U-505  sea- 
worthy for  the  long  tow  across  the 
Atlantic  to  a U.  S.  port. 


Ship  Commander 
Wins  High  Award 

The  nation’s  highest  award,  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  has  been  presented  to 
Capt.  (then  Lt.  Comdr.)  Robert 
Brodie  Jr.,  usn,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  who, 
while  CO  of  the  uss  Dallas,  carried  a 
raider  detachment  into  the  heart  of 
enemy  territory  during  the  occupation 
of  Port  Lyautey,  French  Morocco,  on 
10  Nov  1942. 

Before  daylight,  Lt.  Comdr.  Brodie, 
embarked  in  the  Dallas  with  a detach- 
ment of  raider  troops,  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Sebou  River  leading  to 
Port  Lyautey.  In  the  face  of  de- 
termined artillery,  machine-gun  and 
sniper  fire  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life,  the  lives  of  his  crew  and  em- 
barked troops,  he  broke  the  steel  cable 
boom  with  the  bow  of  his  ship  and 
forced  his  way  10  miles  up  the  Sebou 
River. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  Port  Lyautey 
airfield  he  landed  the  raider  troops 
who  successfully  captured  the  airfield. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

ir  Fluckey,  Eugene  B.t  Comdr.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Wreaking  havoc  upon  the 
enemy  with  rocket  and  saboteur  attacks 
in  addition  to  usual  sub  weapons,  Comdr. 
Fluckey  brought  his  submarine  uss  Barb 
into  shallow  waters,  at  times  in  less  than 
two  fathoms  under  the  keel,  to  sink  three 
enemy  ships,  including  a valuable  com- 
batant unit  and  50  small  craft  for  a total 
of  11,000  tons,  during  the  12th  war  patrol 
of  his  vessel.  The  rocket  attacks,  first 
employment  of  this  weapon  in  sub  war- 


HEROES  CITED 


Capt.  Brodie  Lt.  David 

Picture  of  Comdr.  Evans  not  avail- 
able. 

fare,  were  highly  successful  and  resisted 
in  extensive  damage  to  four  enemy  coasted 
towns.  Gun  bombardments  subjected  thre£ 
towns  to  fire  and  an  enemy  train  was 
destroyed  by  commandos  set  ashore  from 
Comdr.  Fluckey’s  vessel. 

First  award: 

★ Avery,  John  E.,  Ens,  usnr,  Kingston, 
Pa.  (posthumously)  : While  a pilot  in  Air 
Group  15  in  action  against  major  Jap  fleet 
units  off  Cape  Engano  in  the  Philippines, 
25  Oct  1944  Ensign  Avery  selected  an  air- 
craft carrier  of  the  Shokaku  class  as  his 
target,  maneuvered  through  the  rain  of 
bursting  antiaircraft  fire,  and  scored  a di- 
rect hit. 

★ Behrend,  Carl  W.,  Mach.,  usn,  Princeton, 

N.  J.  (posthumously)  : “While  serving 

aboard  the  uss  Houston  off  Formosa,  14 
Oct  1944,  in  the  after  fireroom  when  a tor- 
pedo struck  the  adjoining  engineroom, 
flooding  the  area  and  extinguishng  all 
lights,  Behrend  observed  a group  of  men 
below  struggling  in  the  darkness  and  the 
rapidly  rising  waters  to  enter  an  escape 
door.  He  proceeded  below  to  provide  light 
from  his  flashlight  and  to  direct  an 
orderly  exit. 

★ Brooks,  Bradford  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (then 
Lt.)  usnr,  Pacific  Beach,  Calif,  (posthum- 
ously) : During  action  in  the  Pacific  while 
commander  of  a PB4Y-1,  Lt.  Comdr  Brad- 
ford is  credited  with  having  encountered 
four  enemy  planes  on  10  Dec  1944,  shoot- 
ing the  first  three  down  and  although 
damaged  by  the  fourth  continued  to  fight 
on  until  damaged  to  the  plane  and  casual- 
ties to  himself  and  crew  forced  him  to 
make  an  emergency  landing. 

★ Brown,  Burton  J.,  Ens.,  usn,  Conneaut- 

ville,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : As  machine 

gun  control  officer  aboard  uss  Porterfield 
off  the  coast  of  Japan  on  26  Feb  1945  his 
battery  took  a Jap  picket  boat  under  fire 
and  despite  the  heavy  seas  breaking  over 
the  guns,  and  the  enemy  raking  his  side 
of  the  director  platform  with  intense  fire  he 
continued  to  close.  Seizing  his  45-cal. 
automatic,  he  kept  up  a stream  of  fire 
against  his  target  until  he  was  cut  down 
by  hostile  guns. 

★ Dozark,  Charles  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : While  his 
ship  was  blazing  furiously  after  receiving 
a direct  aerial  hit  near  Okinawa  on  6 
Apr  1945,  Lt.  Dozark,  first  lieutenant  and 
damage  control  officer  aboard  the  uss 
Hyman,  promptly  organized  his  crew  and 
directed  fire-fighting  measures  to  control 
the  spreading  flames.  He  effected  the  res- 
cue of  several  shipmates  lying  helpless  in 
an  amidship  passageway,  braved  the  dan- 
ger of  explosion  from  torpedo  warheads 
exposed  to  the  fire,  and  carried  a man 
with  his  clothes  ablaze  to  a place  of 
safety.  Lt.  Dozark  then  rushed  into  the 
burning  area  to  extricate  another  victim 
shortly  before  a terrific  explosion  demol- 
ished the  area. 

ir  Ethridge,  Walker,  Comdr.,  usn,  War- 
rington, Fla.  (posthumously)  : While  CO 
of  FltRon  47  and  ComAirGrp  47,  attached 
to  uss  Bataan,  he  led  a flight  on  combat 


air  patrol  off  Kyushu  on  20  Mar  1945.  1 
When  he  observed  a hostile  plane  diving  II 
over  the  ships  of  his  task  force,  Comdr.  [1 
Ethridge  destroyed  the  enemy  and  pre-  [I 
vented  a damaging  blow  to  our  surface  I 
vessels,  pressing  home  his  attack  in  the  J 
face  of  intense  and  deadly  fire  and  con-  I 
tinning  his  efforts  until  his  own  plane  i| 
burst  into  flames  and  glided  into  the  sea.  il 
ir  Fay,  Leo  D.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Philadelphia  1 
(posthumously)  : While  OinC  of  the  for-  ll 
ward  repair  party,  uss  Douglas  H.  Fox,  il 
when  that  vessel  was  attacked  by  aircraft  i 
off  Okinawa,  17  May  1945.  Although  sev- 
erely  burned  and  injured  when  a plane 
crashed  into  the  ship’s  forecastle,  demolish- 
ing the  forward  bulkhead  and  part  of  the 
deck  near  his  station,  Ens.  Fay  directed 
his  party  in  repair  activities,  refusing  aid 
until  he  had  to  be  carried  to  medical  atten- 
ton. 

ir  Gorham,  William  W.,  Lt.  (jg)  usnr, 
Glendale,  Calif. : For  taking  an  active 
part  in  strikes  against  enemy  shipping 
from  18  Mar-14  May  1945.  Subsequently, 
while  subject  to  heavy  enemy  antiaircraft 
fire,  Lt.  (jg)  Gorham  is  credited  with 
having  scored  a direct  hit  on  a Jap  battle- 
ship on  18  July  1945  at  Yokosuka  in 
Tokyo  Bay. 

ir  Hanlon,  Byron  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Honolulu, 

T.  H.  : As  commander  of  the  underwater 
demolition  group  during  the  preinvasion 
assault  operations  against  the  Jap  island 
of  Iwo  Jima.  During  beach  reconnais- 
sance and  clearance  operations  on  17  Feb 
1945,  the  underwater  demolition  teams 
and  their  supporting  gunboats,  operating 
within  1,000  yards  of  he  enemy  shore, 
were  subjected  to  heavy  artillery  and 
mortar  fire  which  caused  the  loss  of  one 
gunboat  and  seriously  damaged  10  of  the 
12  gunboats  engaged.  Despite  numerous 
casualties  which  forced  temporary  with- 
drawals of  gunboats  out  of  actiion,  re- 
pairs were  quickly  effected  and  the  boats 
“returned  to  the  line.” 


★ Hunt,  Richard  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  : (MIA)  : Pilot  attached  to 
uss  Hancock  off  Panay,  26  Oct  1944  and 
defying  fire  from  a cruiser  and  her  escort, 
Lt.  (jg)  Hunt  in  a daring  torpedo  run  on 
his  target  launched  his  projectile  with 
deadly  accuracy,  scoring  a devastating  hit 
on  the  cruiser  which  left  her  dead  and 
ablaze  in  the  water  with  her  forward  tur- 
rets awash. 

★ Knight,  Frank  L.,  CTM,  usn.  Savan- 
nah, Ga. : While  aboard  the  uss  Stack  when 
that  vessel  and  an  aircraft  carrier  collided 
17  Mar  1942.  As  a result  of  the  collision. 
No.  1 fireroom  of  the  Stack  was  flooded,  the 
lighting  circuits  out  and  the  ship  heeled 
at  a precarious  angle  while  being  carried 
across  the  carrier’s  bow.  Despite  pending 
danger  of  the  depth  charges  being  dis- 
lodged by  further  contact  with  the  carrier, 
Knight  made  his  way  aft  in  the  darkened 
vessel  and,  wading  waist  deep,  set  all 
depth  charges  on  safe. 

★ Markham,  Jerry  N.,  CMM,  usnr,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. : As  member  of  a naval  com- 
bat demolition  unit  during  the  assault  on 
France,  6 June  1944,  Markham  assumed 
command  when  OinC  was  killed  on  land- 
ing and  his  unit  blew  a partial  gap  in  the 
enemy  beach  obstacles.  After  leading  in- 
jured members  of  his  crew  to  safety,  he  as- 
sisted other  units  in  demolition,  saved  three 
men  buried  in  a cave-in,  and  for  48  hours 
directed  his  men  in  the  clearance  of  beach 
obstacles  with  commandeered  equipment 
after  explosives  for  the  purpose  had  been 
expended. 

★ Martorano,  John,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Los 

Angeles  (posthumously)  : While  serving 

with  Company  H,  3d  Bat,  26th  Marines, 
5th  Marine  Div  at  Iwo  22  Feb  1945.  When 
shattering  hostile  mortar,  artillery  and 
small  arms  fire  pinned  down  his  company 
during  its  advance,  Mortorano  braved  the 
barrage  rushing  to  wounded  comrades 
administering  first  aid  and  carrying  many 
to  safety.  Although  wounded  in  one  arm 
he  proceeded  to  work  with  his  good  hand 
until  a second  shellburst  struck  him  down. 
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TEN  HEROES  WIN 
THE  NAVY  CROSS 


Ensign  Avery  Ensign  Brown 


Lt.  Dozark  Comdr.  Ethridge 


Comdr.  Fluckey  Chief  Markham 


Lt.Comdr.  Shattuck  Admiral  Sprague 


IS 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 


uuift 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

A Kinkaid,  Thomas  C.,  Admiral,  usn, 
Philadelphia:  While  Com7thFlt  and  Corn- 
Allied  NavFor,  SoWesPac  area,  during 
Leyte  operation,  from  Oct  through  Dec 

1944,  Admiral  Kinkaid  planned  and  car- 
ried out  naval  phases  of  this  operation 
which  made  possible  the  liberation  of  the 
Philippines.  He  welded  the  diverse  and 
limited  forces  available  to  him  and,  di- 
recting the  offensive,  annihilated  powerful 
Jap  fleet  units  in  the  battle  of  Surigao 
Straits  phase  of  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf. 
Admiral  Kinkaid’s  forces  repulsed  and  de- 
cisively defeated  two  major  task  groups 
of  the  enemy  fleet,  which  had  seriously 
threatened  the  operation  for  the  capture 
of  Leyte  and  the  entire  Philippine  cam- 
paign. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

A Fife,  James  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Reno,  Nev.  : As  ComSub7thFlt  and  Com 
NavFor,  Western  Australia,  from  30  Dec 
1944  to  1 Sept  1945  Admiral  Fife  planned 
and  coordinated  Dutch  and  Australian  sub 
units  with  those  of  his  own  forces  to  press 
home  vigorous,  unrelenting  attacks  against 
the  enemy  during  a period  of  difficult 
operations  in  restricted  areas  of  Philip- 
pines and  Borneo.  Under  his  direction  his 
command  established  a brilliant  combat 
record  as  well  as  carrying  on  an  effective 
blockade,  life-saving  rescue  patrols,  urgent 
supply  missions  and  daring  landing  par- 
ties. Admiral  Fife  voluntarily  participated 
in  a devastating  offensive  strike  carried 
out  by  one  of  his  submarines  in  April 

1945,  obtaining  valuable  first  hand  infor- 
mation on  various  sub  problems. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 


A ShaTTUCK,  Charles  W.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
USNR,  Arlington,  Va.  : Lt.  Comdr.  Shat- 
tuck led  an  aerial  flight  of  nine  torpedo 
planes  against  an  enemy  heavy  cruiser  in 
Philippine  waters  on  25  Nov  1944.  Amid 
very  heavy  antiaircraft  Are,  he  maneu- 
vered his  group  into  position  and  at- 
tacked. He  scored  the  first  torpedo  hit 
on  the  vessel  which  sank  in  about  five 
minutes  after  subsequent  damage. 

■A  Sprague,  Clifton  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
Havei'ford,  Pa.:  As  CTU  77.4  and  77.3, 
consisting  of  six  escort  carriers.  Admiral 
Sprague  furnished  air  support  to  amphibi- 
ous attack  groups  landing  troops  on  the 
shores  of  Leyte  Gulf  from  18  to  25  Oct 
1944.  On  25  Oct  this  force  was  taken 
under  fire  by  a strong  enemy  force  con- 
sisting of  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers 
and  suicide  dive  bombers.  Despite  over- 
whelming speed  and  fire-power  by  the 
enemy,  Admiral  Sprague  repeatedly 
launched  aircraft  against  the  enemy  fleet, 
directed  torpedo  attacks  by  the  screen, 
and  maneuvered  his  force  so  that  only 
two  of  his  carriers  were  lost. 

AStiesberg,  Frederick  M.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. : CO  of  uss  Hillary  P. 
Jones  while  supporting  Allied  ground 
forces  off  the  French-Italian  Riveria.  Dur- 
ing Sept  1944  his  ship  destroyed  two 
enemy  explosive  boats,  two  human  tor- 
pedoes, an  antiaircraft  battery,  a fuel 
dump,  an  ammunition  dump  and  about  12 
enemy  vessels. 

A Swinburne,  Edwin  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  New- 
port, R.  I.  : Commander  of  a coordinated 
attack  group  of  subs  operating  off  the 
Luzon  Straits  and  South  China  Sea  from 
4 Aug  to  3 Oct  1944.  The  subs  under  his 
command  sank  10  enemy  ships — including 
a 22,500-ton  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier — 
for  a total  of  90,860  tons,  and  damaged 
an  additional  ship  of  5,000  tons.  In  addi- 
tion his  group  effected  the  rescue  of  32 
British  and  Australian  prisoners  of  war 
who  were  survivors  of  a torpedoed  enemy 
transport. 

A Tomlinson,  William  G.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(then  Capt.)  usn,  Washington:  While  CO 
of  uss  Belleau  Wood,  10  Feb  to  May  1945, 
Admiral  Tomlinson  brought  the  guns  of 
his  ship  and  air  group  to  bear  upon  enemy 
aircraft,  accounting  for  1 1 2 enemy  planes 
destroyed,  in  addition  to  damage  inflicted 
upon  important  units  of  the  enemy  fleet, 
shore  installations  and  enemy  shipping. 

A Wiltse,  Lloyd  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif.:  From  14-24  Oct  1944  Ad- 
miral Wiltse  acted  as  commander  of 
support  unit  of,  and  later  in  command  of, 
the  task  group  which  carried  out  the  diffi- 
cult operation  of  towing  two  damaged 
cruisers  from  a position  deep  in  enemy 
waters  to  the  safety  of  our  own  posses- 
sions. During  the  10  days  of  this  opera- 
tion enemy  air  attacks  always  were 
threatened  and  twice  were  driven  home. 
These  attacks  were  met,  and  in  large  part 
defeated,  thereby  saving  from  destruction 
two  valuable  units  of  the  fleet. 

A Wood,  Chester  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Stonington, 
Conn. : While  OTC  of  a radar  picket  sta- 

tion and  sector  commander  in  antisubmar- 
ine screen  off  Okinawa  3 May  to  21  June 
1945  he  effectively  fought  off  frequent  and 
determined  enemy  attacks.  Capt.  Wood 
conducted  these  missions  in  such  a manner 
that  eight  enemy  planes  were  destroyed  by 
his  ship’s  guns  and  the  fighters  assigned  to 
his  unit. 


PHOTOS  were  not  available  for 
Mach.  Behrend;  Lt.  Comdr.  Brooks; 
Ens.  Fay;  Lt.  (jg)  Gorham;  Capt. 
Hanlon;  Lt.  (jg)  Hunt;  CTM  Knight; 
PhM2c  Martorano;  Comdr.  Stiesberg; 
Capt.  Swinburne  and  Capt.  Wood. 


A Bogan,  Gerald  F.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va.  : While  serving  as  a Com- 
CarTaskGrp,  1 Sept  1944  to  25  Jan  1945 
he  successfully  carried  out  all  missions 
assigned  to  his  group  including  the  sup- 
port of  our  assault  landings  on  Peleliu 
and  Anguar  and  the  conduct  of  damaging 
air  strikes  against  enemy  bases  on  Min- 
danao, the  Visayas,  Luzon  and  Loochow. 
Under  Admiral  Bogan’s  direction  highly 
successful  operations  were  completed 
against  enemy  aircraft,  shipping  and  land 
installations  in  the  Philippines,  Formosa, 
Nansei  Shoto  and  the  Indo-China  coast. 

A Leahy,  William  D.,  Fleet  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Recalled  to  active 
duty  on  18  July  1942,  Fleet  Admiral 
Leahy  brought  to  his  task  as  Chief  ot 
Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  con- 
currently as  member  of  the  joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
a wealth  of  experience  in  evaluating  con- 
flicting world  events.  Uniquely  qualified 
by  his  previous  service  both  in  the  Navy 
and  in  international  affairs.  Admiral 
Leahy  fully  justified  the  reliance  placed  in 
his  counsel  in  the  concept  of  long  range 
strategy  against  the  axis  powers  and  his 
appraisal  of  over-all  plans  for  the  com- 
plete coordination  of  U.  S.  and  Allied 
military  forces. 

First  award: 

A Brown,  John  H.  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Middletown,  Del. : As  ComTraComm, 
SubFor,  PacFlt,  from  12  Nov  1943  to  29 
Apr  1945,  Admiral  Brown  was  charged 
with  the  command  and  supervision  of 
training  of  submarines  for  the  Pacific 
fleet.  He  undertook  the  planning  and  or- 
ganization of  a complex  program  for  the 
advanced  training  of  all  officers  and  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  expanding  sub 
force.  Engaging  in  exhaustive  study  of 
enemy  tactics  and  anti-sub  measures,  he 
expedited  the  development  of  necessary 
attack  doctrines,  evasive  tactics  and  coun- 
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Distinguished  Service  Medal  (Cont.) 

ter  anti-sub  measures  to  cope  successfully 
with  greatly  accelerated  Japanese  activity. 
A Glover,  Robert  O.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Richmond,  Va. : While  ComServFor7thFlt 
from  28  July  1944  until  15  Aug  1945,  Ad- 
miral Glover  constantly  maintained  a 
steady  flow  of  supplies  despite  extremely 
difficult  conditions  from  the  launching  of 
the  initial  campaign  at  Morotai  through 
the  Philippine  and  Borneo  operations. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  additional  cargo 
ships  for  shuttling  service  from  estab- 
lished bases  to  forward  areas  where  no 
shore  establishments  existed,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  refrigerator  ships 
and  floating  storage  facilities  and  upon 
consolidation  of  gains  in  the  Philippines 
area,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  bases  at  Samar  and  Subic 
Bay,  in  addition  to  numerous  other  ad- 
vanced bases. 

A Lockwood,  Charles  A.,  Jr.,  Vice  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Lamar,  Mo. : As  ComSubPac 
from  February  1S43  to  September  1945, 
Admiral  Lockwood  was  responsible  for 
the  strategic  planning  and  tactical  execu- 
tion of  submarine  operations  which  cul- 
minated in  the  sinking  by  forces  under 
his  command  of  over  1,000  hostile  ships, 
including  one  battleship,  seven  aircraft 
carriers  and  five  cruisers,  and  in  dam- 
aging more  than  500  additional  ships. 

A Moore,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : As  Chief  of  Staff  to  Com- 
5thFlt  during  the  central  Pacific  campaign 
from  August  1943  to  September  1944, 
Capt.  Moore  supervised  planning  for  oper- 
ations pointing  toward  capture  and  occu- 
pation of  enemy-held  positions  in  the  Gil- 
bert, Marshall  and  Marianas  Islands  and 
employed  his  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
combat  strategy  in  guiding  intricate  de- 
tails involved  in  executing  these  vital 
operations.  Capt.  Moore  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  success  of  the  5thFlt  in 
securing  control  of  sea  and  air  in  the 
central  Pacific  and  in  defeating  powerful 
units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  in  the  first 
battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea. 

A Sprague,  Thomas  L.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Oakland,  Calif.:  As  CTG  38.1  from 
1 July  to  2 Sept  1945  Admiral  Sprague 
utilized  maximum  striking  power  of  forces 
under  his  command  to  press  home  devas- 
tating attacks  on  the  homeland  of  Japan 
in  coordination  with  other  task  groups. 
He  directed  destructive  strikes  against 
aircraft  and  supporting  industries,  instal- 
lations and  transportation  facilities  and 
concentrations  of  naval  vessels  at  Yoko- 
suka, Kure  and  Kobe.  Under  repeated 
aerial  attacks  delivered  by  the  desperate 
Japanese,  Admiral  Sprague’s  forces  main- 
tained fighting  efficiency  while  he  em- 


The  Klipper  (NAS,  Kaneohe,  T.  H.) 


“I  see  the  captain  held  mast  today.” 
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AWARDED  NAVY'S  DSM 


Admiral  Bogan  Admiral  Brown  Admiral  Fife  Admiral  Glover 


Admiral  Kinkaid  Capt.  Moore 

ployed  brilliant  defensive  tactics  in  re- 
pulsing the  fanatic  enemy. 

A Van  Hook,  Clifford  E.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  DepComTthFlt 
from  Nov  1943  to  14  Aug  1945,  Admiral 
Van  Hook  applied  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  many  special  features  pertaining 
to  organization,  administration  and  oper- 
ation encountered  in  the  SoWesPac  area 
to  render  valuable  service  to  Com7thFlt 
throughout  the  bitterly  fought  campaigns 
of  New  Britain,  Admiralties,  along  north- 
ern coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  the  Moluccas, 
Philippines  and  Borneo  during  an  inten- 
sive drive  to  extend  U.  S.  control  west- 
ward. Maintaining  complete  and  direct 
cognizance  of  administrative  functions  of 
this  command,  he  assisted  materially  in 
upholding  the  close  and  effective  liaison 
of  the  Navy  with  the  Army,  authorities  of 
governments  of  Australia  and  the  Nether- 
lands and  with  British,  Australian  and 
Dutch  naval  authorities. 

A Voge,  Richard  G.,  Capt.,  usn.  Oak  Park, 
111. : As  operations  and  combat  intelligence 
officer,  SubPac,  September  1942  to  June 
1945,  he  placed  into  operation  the  highly 
effective  method  by  which  our  subs  have 
sought  out  and  destroyed  the  enemy.  In 
his  intelligent  analysis  of  Jap  ship  move- 
ments and  strategy,  he  was  able  to  co- 
ordinate the  operations  of  all  subs  in  the 
Pacific  fleet  with  other  forces,  with  the 
result  that  millions  cf  tons  of  enemy 
merchant  and  combat  shipping  were  sunk 
or  damaged.  He  also  contributed  immeas- 
urably to  the  inauguration  and  success  of 
air-sea  rescue  operations  in  support  of  air 
strikes  against  the  Jap  home  islands. 

DSM  (Army): 

★ English,  Robert  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  : As  war  plans  officer  on  the 
staff  of  a major  naval  task  force  com- 
mander responsible  for  the  invasion  of 
southern  France  from  March  to  August 
1944,  Capt.  English  developed  and  inte- 
grated employment  plans  vital  to  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  movement  and  sub- 
sequent maintenance  of  large  amphibious 
forces  involved.  He  enabled  the  task 
force  commander  to  meet  all  urgencies  in- 
cident to  the  operation,  making  material 
contributions  to  assault  of  ground  forces. 
A Foy,  Edward  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. : While  Deputy  Com- 
mandant, Army  and  Navy  Staff  College, 
from  April  1913  to  December  1945,  Ad- 
miral Foy  was  in  direct  charge  of  instruc- 
tion and  administrative  matters  incident 
to  this  duty.  Fulfilling  his  important  as- 
signment in  initial  staff  organization  and 


Admiral  Leahy  Admiral  Lockwood 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 


A Downing,  Richard  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  : Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Haddo  on  war  patrol,  8 August 
to  3 Oct  1944. 

At  Duncan,  Max  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  For- 
rest City,  N.  C. : Torpedo  data  computer 
operator,  uss  Barb,  north  of  Hokkaido 
and  east  of  Karafuto,  8 June  to  2 Aug 
1945. 

A- Hall,  Madison  ,Tr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Col- 
orado Springs,  Colo. : CO,  uss  Little,  off 
Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 

A McCrea,  Victor  B.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
London,  Conn.  : CO,  uss  Hoe  during 

fourth  war  patrol,  4 April  to  2 June  1944. 
★ McMahon,  Bernard  F.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  : CO,  uss  Drum,  seventh 
war  patrol,  16  August  to  G Oct  1943. 

A-  Nason,  John  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Pelham, 
N.  Y.  : Torpedo  data  computer  operator, 
uss  Haddo,  seventh  war  patrol,  8 August 
to  3 Oct  1944. 

A-  Ray,  Herbert  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Piedmont, 
Calif. : CO,  uss  Maryland,  Surigao  Straits, 
25  Oct  1944. 

A Senn,  Elliot  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Greenville, 


Admiral  Sprague  Admiral  Van  Hook 

Photograph  of  Capt.  Voge  was 
available. 


formulation  of  the  first  course,  he  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  curriculum 
and  administration  of  the  college  were 
developed  and  was  responsible  for  suc- 
cessfully inculcating  doctrine  which  re- 
vealed the  most  effective  unified  employ- 
ment of  the  military  and  naval  sendees. 


ALL  HANDS 


.lies. : CO,  Uss  Quincy,  invasion  of  South- 
rn  France,  August  1944. 

|:irsf  award: 

t Clapper,  Frederick  S.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Cns.),  Malone,  N.  Y. : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Okinawa  operations,  29  Mar 

l945. 

(■DarY,  Byron  A.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Allens 
jrove,  Wis,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 

th  Beach  Battalion,  Normandy,  6 June 
.944. 

(•  Hughes,  Charles  J.,  Sic,  uscgr,  Albany, 
4.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Gun  crew  member, 
iss  Callaway,  Pacific,  8 Jan  1945. 

(-Jeans,  Alonzo,  CTM,  usn,  Philadelphia, 
tliss. : Torpedoman’s  mate  in  charge,  uss 
lone  fish,  fourth  war  patrol,  15  April  to 
10  May  1944. 

King,  Sam  W.  Cox.,  uscg,  Dallas,  Tex. 
[posthumously)  : Gun  crew  member,  uss 
lallaway,  Pacific,  8 Jan  1945. 

► Owens,  Thomas  E.,  Sic,  uscgr,  Phila- 
lelphia  (posthumously)  : Gun  crew  mem- 
>er,  uss  Callaway,  Pacific,  8 Jan  1945. 

► Palmer,  Walter  L.  Jr.,  BM2c,  uscgr, 
Seaside  Park,  N.  J. : For  rescue  of  per- 
sonnel while  attached  to  uss  LST  16, 
4nzio  invasion,  26  Jan  1944. 

► Senn,  Elliot  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Greenville, 
Miss. : CO,  uss  Quincy,  during  amphib 
andings,  6 June  1944  and  bombardment 
if  Cherbourg  installations  25  June  1944. 
► Smith,  Chester  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Boise, 
Idaho:  CO,  uss  Swordfish  during  fourth 
var  patrol,  16  May  to  4 July  1942. 

► Vardaman,  James  K.  Jr.,  Commodore, 
(then  Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr,  St.  Louis  Mo.: 
Staff  member  CTF  88,  Mediterranean 
theater,  August  1943.  . 

► Wyse,  Frederick  C.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. : Assistant  approach 
officer  and  navigator,  uss  Baya,  fourth 
war  patrol,  20  April  to  18  May  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

► Espe,  Carl  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pittsburgh : 
Staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  13  Jan  to  1 Sept 
1945. 

► Struble,  Arthur  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn  : 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  ComPhibGrp9,  8 Dec 
1944  to  2 Jan  1945,  Mindora,  Philippines. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

► Bruton,  Henry  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Chief  of  Staff,  ComTraComm 
SubForPacFlt. 

► Headland,  Edwin  H„  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

Tacoma,  Wash. : ComLantFlt  Anti-Sub 

Task  Group  during  action  against  hostile 
U-boat,  19  Apr  1945. 

► Holloway,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Arlington,  Va- : CO  of  uss 

Iowa,  during  action  against  Japanese,  30 
Oct  1944  to  24  July  1945. 

► Hopwood,  Herbert  G.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Shamokin,  Pa. : CO  of  uss  Cleveland, 
during  action  against  Japanese,  14  Aug 
1944  to  3 July  1945. 

► Jennings,  William  F.,  Capt,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Military  Government  Officer 
on  Staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  28  Aug  1944  to 
1 Sept  1945. 

► Paine,  Roger  W.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.)  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Material 
and  Products  Control  Officer  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Production  Branch,  Material 
Division,  11  Nov  1944  to  31  Aug  1945. 

► Schade,  Henry  A.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va. : CO  Aircraft  Carrier  Sec- 
tion, BuShips,  Jan  1942  to  July  1944. 

► Sprague,  Clifton  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Haverford,  Pa. : ComCarDiv25,  action  on 
Morotai,  15  Sept  1945. 

► Struble,  Arthur  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : ComPhibGrp9,  17  Nov 
to  8 Dec  1944. 

★ Ward,  Norvell  G.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New 

APRIL  1946 


“So — parking  next  to  a fire  hydrant,  eh?” 


London,  Conn.  : CO  of  uss  Guardfish,  24 
Aug  to  3 Nov  1943. 

★ Wiltse,  Lloyd  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : Commander  Cruiser  Sup- 
port Unit  in  action  against  Japanese,  1 
July  to  15  Aug  1945. 

First  award: 

►-Adams,  Arthur  S.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. : OinC  of  Curriculum  Sec- 
tion, OinC  of  College  Training  Section, 
Director  of  Field  Administration  Division, 
Special  Assistant  to  Director  of  Training, 
BuPers,  1 Nov  1942  to  1 Nov  1945. 

★ Agnew,  William  J.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(MC),  usn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  : Director  of 
Medical  Dept.  Personnel,  from  7 Dec  1941 
to  24  Nov  1944,  and  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Bureau  of  Medicine  from  25  Nov  1944  to 
15  Aug  1945. 

★ Andbrson,  Walter  S.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Com7,  ComGulf 
SeaFron,  July  1944  to  Oct  1945. 

★ Ashworth,  Frederick  L.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Peabody,  Mass. : Duty  with  atomic  bomb 
project. 

★ Austin,  Bernard  L.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md. : Assistant  chief  of  staff 
for  administratiion  on  staff  of  CincPac/ 
Poa,  9 June  1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 
►■Bennett,  Ralph  D.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Washington,  D.  C. : NavOrdLab,  as  As- 
sistant head  of  Mine  Unit,  Assistant  OinC, 
Acting  OinC,  Technical  Director. 

★ Beecher,  William  G.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 

North  Arlington,  Va. : CO  of  MinDiv 

Grp  2,  19  Mar  1945  to  12  May  1945. 

★ Birch,  Albert  F.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Exeter, 

N.  H. : Duty  with  the  atomic  bomb 

project. 

★ Bogan,  Gerald  F.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
R.  Adm.)  usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : CO  of  Car- 
rier Air  Support  Group,  southern  Mari- 
anas, 14  June  1944  to  1 Aug  1944. 

★ Bradbury,  Norris  E.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

Berkeley,  Calif. : Duty  with  the  atomic 

bomb  project. 

★ Braine,  Clinton  E.,  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Commodore)  usn.  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
CO  of  the  Pre-Commissioning  Training 
Center,  Atlantic  Fleet,  Mar  1945  to  Jan 
1946. 

★ Burch,  Charles  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Balti- 
more : Gunnery  officer  of  uss  Pennsyl- 

vania, action  at  Peleliu,  Anguar,  Leyte, 
Luzon,  12  Sept  1944  to  10  Feb  1945. 

★ Calhoun,  William  L.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Miami,  Fla. : Staff  of  ComSoPac,  18 
Oct  1942  to  7 Dec  1942. 

★ Carlson,  David  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : Head  of  the  Wage  Adminis- 
tration and  Classification  Branch  of  the 
Office  of  Industrial  Relations,  Jan  1944  to 
Oct  1945. 

★ Charlton,  Alexander  M.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Omaha : DepChief  of  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Office  of  Production  Branch,  3 Feb  1943 
to  Oct  1945. 

★ Clark,  Robley  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Honolulu  : 
(posthumously).  Operations  Officer  on  staff 
of  ComMinePac,  14  Oct  1944  to  IMay  1945. 

★ Crowley,  John  D.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Con- 
cordia, Kans. : CO,  uss  Flier,  SouWesPac, 
2 Aug  to  13  Aug  1944. 

★ Danis,  Anthony  L.,  Capt,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Aerological  Section,  Opera- 


tions Division,  staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  Mar 
to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Davidson,  Richard  R.,  Lt.  (jg)  usnr, 

Los  Angeles : Invasion  of  Sicily,  Porto 

Empedocle,  from  25  July  to  30  July  1943. 

★ Ewing,  Edgar  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Pine- 

liurst,  N.  C. : Machine  Tools  Division, 

Office  of  Procurement  and  Material,  22 
May  1942  to  Oct  1945. 

★ Ferguson,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 

Fairfax  County,  Va. : Chief  of  Special 

Rating  Section,  Chief  of  Products  Divi- 
sion, in  Office  of  Procurement  and  Ma- 
terial, 1 Aug  1942  to  Oct  1945. 

★ Fink,  Carl  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washington  : 
CO,  uss  Baltimore,  during  action  at  Kyu- 
shu-Okinawa,  17  Mar  1945. 

★ Flaherty,  John  J.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. : Duty  with  the  atomic  bomb 
project,  30  June  1944  to  7 Aug  1945. 

★ Forbes,  G.  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Stonington,  Conn.  : CO  uss  Bluefish,  action 
against  Japanese,  25  June  to  29  July  1945. 

★ Fosiiay,  William  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr. 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. : Assistant  counsel 
and  counsel  for  BuShips,  Dec  1942  to  Oct 

1945. 

★ Fuqua,  Samuel  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  Los 
Angeles  : Force  operations  officer,  SerFor- 
7thFlt,  9 Jan  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Ginder,  John  K.  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. : ComDesRon21,  action  against 

Japanese,  Aug  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Gingrich,  John  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.)  usn,  Chicago:  CO,  uss  Pittsburgh, 
during  action  at  Kyusshu-Okinawa,  from 
17  Mar  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Good,  Howard  LI.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Seattle : Director  base  maintenance  divi- 
sion, CNO,  2 June  1943  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Gorman,  Frank  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  uscg, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  finance  officer, 
7 Dec  1941  to  Mar  1943,  chief  finance  and 
supply  officer.  Mar  1943  to  June  1945. 

★ Grassie,  H.  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Cohasset, 
Mass. : OinC  of  Progress  Section  of  Office 
of  Assistant  CNO  for  Material,  19  Nov 
1942  to  14  June  1944. 

★ Hillenkoetter,  Roscoe  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Director  of  Planning 
and  Control,  BuPers,  15  Aug  1944  to  24 
Sept  1945. 

★ Hindmarsh,  Albert  E.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Alexandria,  Va. : Office  of  CNO,  10  June 
1940  to  22  Oct  1945. 

★ Holmes,  Wilfred  J.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 

Honolulu : OinC  Combat  Intelligence  at 

Joint  Intelligence,  Pacific,  7 Sept  1943  to 
1 Sept  1945. 

★ Jacobs,  Albert  C.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.  : Administrative  head  of 

casualties  and  benefits  programs,  1 Sept 
1942  to  27  July  1944  ; director  Dependents 
Welfare  Division,  BuPers,  27  July  1944  to 
24  Sept  1945. 

★ Johns,  John  G.,  Capt.,  usn.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. : ComOpTraGrp  for  subma- 

rines, May  1944  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Harvey  F.,  Rear  Admiral, 

uscg,  Baltimore : Engineer-in-Chief  of 

uscg,  throughout  World  War  II. 

★ Koch,  Ralph  A.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret),  Fair- 
buty.  Neb. : Special  assistant  to  Assistant 
Chief  of  BuPers,  13  Sept  1941  to  Jan 

1946. 


★ Krick,  H.  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Richmond, 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 

“A  table  for  three,  please.” 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Legion  of  Merit  (Cont.) 

Irul. : Duty  with  OpDiv,  Staff,  CincPac/ 

Poa,  25  July  1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Lawson,  Jacob  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
Long  Beach,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Grasp,  action 
against  Japanese  during  landings  in  Phil- 
ippines. 

★ Lee,  Fitzhugh,  Capt.,  usn,  Owings  Mills, 
Md. : Public  information  officer,  staff,  Cine 
Pac/Poa,  April  to  1 Sept  1945. 

if  Lindley,  Elwood,  Capt.,  usnr,  Rich- 
mond, Calif. : Head  of  tanker  operations 
in  naval  transportation  service,  assistant 
director  of  tanker  and  petroleum  division 
in  office  of  CNO. 

if  Lockwood,  Luke  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr. 
Riverside,  Conn. : Counsel  for  Industrial 
Readjustment  Branch  of  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material,  July  to  19  Dec 

1944. 

if  Mayer,  John  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Rose- 
mont.  Pa. : Establishment  and  direction 

of  office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement, 
Apr  1942  to  Nov  1944,  Assistant  manage- 
ment adviser,  BuPers,  Nov  1944  to  Nov 

1945. 

•k  Mayo,  Arthur  H.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Westfield,  N.  J.  : Supply  CO,  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Jan  1943  to  Aug 
1945. 

•k  McDougal,  Christopher  B.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Chicago : Assistant  to  Chief  of  Pro- 
curement Legal  Division,  Office  of  Under 
SecNav,  Assistant  Counsel  in  Office  of 
Counsel,  BuSandA.,  Exec,  officer  in  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  DepNav,  21  July  1942 
to  1 Jan  1945. 

if  McMahon,  Frederick  W.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  New  Haven,  Conn. : DepComAirFor- 
PacFlt,  Aide  and  chief  of  staff  to  ComAir- 
ForPacFlt,  Oct  1944  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Maas,  Melvin  J.,  Col.,  usmcr.  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. : CO  Air  Base,  Kadena  on  Okina- 
wa, 25  May  1945  and  at  Awase  on  Oki- 
nawa, 11  July  1945. 

if  Meale,  John  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. : Assistant  counsel, 
counsel  for  BuSandA.,  14  Nov  1942. 

★ Merring,  Harry  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn 
(Ret.),  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Chief  of  Indus- 
trial Readjustment  Branch  of  Office  of 
Procurement  and  Material,  2 Aug  1944  to 
12  Oct  1945. 

if  Michel,  Carl,  Rear  Admiral,  usphs, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Chief  medical  officer 
USCG  since  July  1940. 

if  Mills,  Leslie,  Comdr.,  usnr.  White 
Plains,  N.  J.  : Head  of  Accounting  Divi- 
sion, Executive  assistant  to  chairman  of 
Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board,  Navy  rep- 
resentative on  various  joint  committees, 
22  July  1942  to  27  Sept  1945. 
if  Moreell,  Ben ; Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Duty  in  connection 
with  productioin  of  100-octane  gasoline. 
if  Neblett,  Thomas  B.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.)  usn,  Potomac,  Md. : Exec,  officer, 
uss  Randolph,  Atlantic  and  western  Pa- 
cific, 11  Aug  1944  to  23  June  1945. 
if  Paradise,  Maurice  E.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Chicago : OinC  Naval  Training  Center, 

Harvard  University,  3 Oct  1942  to  7 Aug 
1945. 

■k  Park,  Charles  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  uscg, 
Arlington,  Va. : Chief  operations  officer 

uscg,  July  1942  to  Oct  1 945. 
if  Parker,  Ralph  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Berkeley, 
Calif. : Analytical  Section,  Operations 

Division,  Staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  13  May 
1943  to  1 Sept  1945. 

if  Parsons,  Sherrill  A.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Duty  with  administration 

of  material  inspection  service,  1 July  1942 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

if  Pine,  James,  Rear  Admiral,  uscg.  Con- 
cord, N.  Y. : Superintendent,  uscg  Acad- 
emy, Oct  1941  to  Sept  1945. 

★ Redman,  John  R„  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : CO  uss  Massachusetts,  action 
against  Japanese,  2 May  1945  to  31  Aug 
1945. 

it  Reed-Hill,  Ellis,  Commodore,  uscg, 


Bronx,  N.  Y.  : Chief  of  Public  Informa- 
tion Division,  1 Aug  1940  to  11  Oct  1945. 

★ Ring,  Morton  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Chief  of  Supply  Sec- 
tion, Logistics  Division  on  Staff,  CincPac/ 
Poa,  Western  Carolinas,  Iwo  Jima,  Ryuk- 
yu Islands,  7 Aug  1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 
if  Rivero,  Horacio,  Capt.,  usn,  Puerto 
Rico : Exec  Officer,  USS  Pittsburgh , Nan- 

sei  Shoto  operations  on  5 June  1945. 

★ Robbins,  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO  of  aircraft 
carrier  in  action  against  Japanese,  1 July 
to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Schlesinger,  George  C.,  Comdr.  (then 

Lt.  Comdr),  (MC),  usnr,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Medical  officer  during  landings  on  Luzon. 
•k  Schoales,  Dudley  N.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  : Principal 

assistant  in  Office  of  Procurement  and 
Material,  2 Oct  1942  to  Oct  1945. 

if  Sebald,  William  J.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Head  of  Pacific  Sec- 
tion, Combat  Intelligence  Division  of 
Headquarters  of  CincPac  1 July  1943  to 
31  Aug  1945. 

★ Sheldon,  Luther,  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(MC),  USN,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Assistant 
to  chief  of  BuMed,  26  June  1940  to  25 
Nov  1944. 

if  Small,  John  D.,  Commodore,  usnr, 
Evanston,  111. : Exec,  officer  and  chief  of 
staff  to  chairman  of  War  Production 
Board,  22  Sept  1944  to  Oct  1945. 

★ Small,  William  D„  Capt.,  (MC),  usn, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  : Logistics  Division,  staff 
of  CincPac/Poa,  19  Dec  1943  to  1 Sept 
1945. 

★ Spears,  William  O.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn  (Ret.),  Chattanooga.  Tenn. : Director 
of  Pan-American  Division  of  Office  of 
CNO,  23  Jan  1942  to  31  Aug  1945. 

if  Sprung,  Emmett  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : DepChief  of  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Relations,  office  of  UnderSecNav,  20 
Jan  1944  to  9 Oct  1945. 

★ Stratton,  Dorothy  C.,  Capt.,  uscgr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Director  of  the  Wo- 
men’s Reserve. 

★ Taylor,  Edmund  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Win- 
chester, Mass. : ComDesDiv  operating  in 
Pacific,  1 Nov  1943  to  31  Mar  1944. 

★ Thorp,  Wakeman  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 

London,  Conn.  : Chief  of  staff  and  war 

plans  officer  for  subs,  Atlantic,  July  1944 
to  Aug  1945. 

★ Tomlinson,  William  G.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : ComNavFor,  in  an 
outlying  base  from  Jan  to  Dec  1944. 

★ Webster,  Edward  M.,  Commodore, 
uscg  (Ret.),  Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of 
Communications  Division,  Office  of  Opera- 
tions, uscg,  1 June  1942  to  25  Oct  1945. 

★ White,  Dudley  A.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Director 
of  recruiting  and  induction,  16  Mar  1942 
to  31  AUg  1945. 

★ Whitmyre,  George  R.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 


“All  right  you  guys,  on  your  feet!  This  is 
field  day.” 


New  Haven,  Conn.  : Senior  salvage  offii 
Manila,  Mar  1945. 

★ Wiley,  Tova  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 

meda,  Calif.  : Assistant  director 

Waves,  11  Oct  1943  to  30  Oct  1945. 

if  Wiltse,  Lloyd  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  ul 
Coronado,  Calif. : Assistant  chief  cf  st 
administration,  CincPac/Poa,  5 Apr  1 
to  26  Aug  1943. 

★ Wood,  Robert  W.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Arli:> 
ton,  Va. : Special  assistant,  to  Chief 
Naval  Personnel,  1 Apr  1943  to  July  1 
and  1 Sept  to  27  Dec  1945. 

★ Young,  Edwin  J.  S.,  Comdr., 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.  : Exec  of  aircraft 
rier,  1 Sept  to  16  Dec  1944. 


IS 


DISTINGUISHED  FLYING  CROSS 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  awaij 


if  Smith,  Kenneth  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Tort 
thur,  Tex.  : Night  fighter  pilot,  uss  Eni 
prise.  Pacific. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Smith,  Kenneth  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Port 
thur,  Tex. : Night  fighter  pilot,  uss  Enl 
prise,  near  Okinawa,  11  Apr  1945.  ' 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  awail 

★ Allison,  Robert  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 


Burbank,  Calif.  : Forty  combat  missid 
forward  Pac  areas,  25  Mar  to  23  J ij 
1945. 

★ Harris,  Edwin  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  ujl 
Severna  Park,  Md. : Pilot,  PatBomRonll, 
SoWesPac  area,  1-24  June  1945. 


First  award: 


★ Adams,  Milton  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Pif£ 
burgh.  Pa.  (MIA)  : Bomber  fighter  p?t 
and  division  leader  of  BomFitRon94,  is 
Lexington,  off  Hokkaido,  14  July  1945. ■ 
if  Allison,  Robert  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  ut 
Burbank,  Calif. : Twenty  combat  missieffl, 
forward  Pac  areas,  25  March  to  23  JiR 
1945. 

★ Baylies,  Lawson  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Yucai| 

Calif,  (mia)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Lexi 

ton,  over  Japan,  17-18  July  1945. 

★ Brown,  Clifford  A.,  ARM3c,  usnr,  H; 
ilton  Square,  N.  J. : Gunner  and  raB 
operator,  dive  bomber,  uss  Benningtw 
near  Kure  Naval  Base,  19  Mar  1945.  I 

★ Brown,  Charles  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  HoR 

mont,  W.  Va. : Dive-bomber  pilot,  IB 

Randolph,  Tokyo  area,  16  Feb  1915. 

•k  Gates,  Billy  V.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Wg. 
rington,  Fla.  (mia)  : CO  CompRon83,  iR 
Sargent  Bay,  near  Volcano  and  Ryuky 
Is.,  16  Feb  to  26  Mar  1945. 

★ Holmes,  William  N.,  Lt.,  usnr,  O; 
land,  Calif,  (mia)  : Pilot  and  exec.  To 
Ronl6,  uss  Randolph,  Tokyo  Plains  ar 
10  July  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Clarence  R.,  Ens.,  usnr,  N 

Haven,  Conn,  (mia)  : Pilot,  TorpRon 

uss  Wfrsp,  off  Honshu,  28  July  1945. 

★ Morris,  Alfred  L.,  Ens.,  usnr,  St.  Lo 

Mo.  (mia)  : Pilot  and  section  lead 

BomFitRon94,  uss  Lexington,  Nagc 
area,  30  July  1945. 

★ Jambor,  Joseph  J.,  CEM,  usnr,  do- 

land,  Ohio:  Crew  member,  uss  TL 

Philippine  Sea,  18  Dec  1944. 

★ Martin,  Wilber  R.,  Jr.,  RdMlc,  u 
Sheridan,  Wyo. : For  rescue  of  a sh 
mate,  SoWesPac  area, 

★ Matteola,  Wallace  A.,  Sic,  usnr,  Li 
ington,  Ky.  : For  rescuing  a man  in  Su 
Bay,  9 Aug  1945,  while  attached  to  i 
Howard  W.  Gilmore. 

★ Miller,  Calvin  P.,  Blc,  usn,  Miles  Ci 
Mont,  (posthumously)  : Boilermaker,  i 
Hull,  Philippine  Sea  18  Dec  1944. 

★ Pain,  Rodney  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  uscgr, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  : For  rescuing  a man, 
Oct  1944,  territorial  waters  of  the  U.  S 

★ Vaughan,  Archie  L.,  CMM,  usn,  Kin; 

burg,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Chief 

watch  of  engineering  plant,  uss  Hi 
Philippine  Sea,  IS  Dec  1944. 


ALL  HANti 
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BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


old  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

Leigh,  Charles  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
impstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. : Torpedo 
d gunnery  on  uss  S-i2. 

Tyree,  John  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Water- 
rd,  Conn. : Exec  and  navigator,  uss 

nback. 


old  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

Cavenagh,  Robert  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
liladelphia,  Ohio. : ComDesDiv,  Seventh 

eet. 

Eddy,  Ian  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  New  London, 
inn. : CO,  uss  Pcirgo. 

Eubanks,  Leon  S.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
jindon,  Conn. : Assistant  approach  officer, 
is  Bonefish. 

Goocii,  Floyd  W.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
est  Newton,  Mass. : Officer-of-deck,  uss 
ii  earfish. 

;Mitchell,  Edward  A.  Capt.,  usn, 
ashington,  D.  C.  : CO  of  a U.  S.  cruiser. 
Newman,  John  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy 
jjiase,  Md. : Executive  assistant  to  Assis- 
jnt  Chief  of  Staff  for  Administration, 
ncPacl  Poa. 

lRuff,  Lawrence  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Troy, 
I.  Y. : CO,  uss  Dyson. 

I Wilcox,  Gifford,  Lt.,  usnr,  Woburn, 
lass. : On  U.  S.  submarine. 

If  Yeager,  Howard  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Topeka, 
Ians.;  Exec  of  uss  Nevada. 

rst  award: 

Alaux,  Roger  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
akland,  Cal.  (posthumously)  : Net  officer, 

IamMineCraftPacFlt. 

Anderson,  Paul  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  States- 
lle,  N.  C. : Operational  communications 
ficer,  CincPac. 

Bannister,  William  JC,  Lt.  Comdr., 
dC)  usnr,  Lima,  Ohio  ; Medical  officer  on 
azon. 

Bickley,  Nathan  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Abilene, 
ax. : On  board  uss  Blenny. 
j Brady,  Parke  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Washi- 
ngton, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Hailey. 

Brodie,  Robert  A.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
wensboro,  Ky. : Screen  commander  of 

,sk  unit  near  Okinawa. 

Cecil,  Charles  P.,  R.  Adm.  (then  Capt.), 
[SN,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
0,  uss  Helena. 

Coffin,  Philip  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Mercedes, 
3X. : Staff  of  CincPac. 

Connole,  David  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
lladison.  111.  (mi a)  : CO,  uss  Trigger. 
Cooper,  Clifford  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Salt 
ake  City  : Staff  of  CincPac. 

Coye,  John  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Worcester, 
ass. : CO,  uss  Silversides. 


yj£ 


Tadcen  Topics  (JadCen,  Camp  Elliott) 
,j  &nd  this  is  one  of  our  prize  findings.  He 
was  frozen  back  in  the  20th  century.” 

PRIL  /946 


★ Daum,  Arnold  E.,  Lt  Comdr.,  (then  Lt.) 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Instructor  at 
CIC  Training  Center,  Ocracoke,  N.  C. 

★ Dockum,  Donald  G.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mis- 
soula, Mont. : CO,  uss  Young. 

k Eckhoff,  Frederick  J.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Chief  of  Staff  for  Phib 
For  9. 

★ Firth,  Maxim  W„  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : CO,  uss  Claxton. 

★ Fish,  Guy.,  Capt.,  (MC).  usn,  Indian 
Lake,  N.  Y. : Medical  officer  on  staff  Com- 
mander Aircraft,  CenPacFor. 

★ Goldsborough,  Paul,  Capt.,  usnr,  Minne- 
apolis; On  staff  of  CincPac. 

★ Gottlieb,  Jacob  M.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Lance 
Creek,  Wyo.  (posthumously)  ; Attached  to 
Marines  on  Saipan. 

★ Grassie,  Herbert  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif. : CO  of  a U.  S.  battleship. 

★ Griggs,  John  B.  Ill,  usn,  Annapolis, 
Md. ; Diving  officer  of  U.  S.  submarine. 

★ Halcomb,  Fred,  Lt.,  usn,  Greenbelt, 
Md. ; Salvage  officer  in  Manila. 

★ Haugen,  Lawrence  T.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Minneapolis:  Planning  officer.  Navy  Yard 
Pearl  Harbor. 

★ Heyworth,  Lawrence,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn, 
Chicago  : With  ComSubPac. 

★ Huie,  Byron  S.,  Jr.,  Comdr.  usnr,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : CO  salvage  unit  Manila- 
Subic  Bay., 

★ Kiehl,  Elmer,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy  Chase. 
Md.  (posthumously)  : ComTransDiv50. 

★ Kurtz,  Thomas  R.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Lakewood  Village,  Long  Beach,  Calif. : 
Assistant  fleet  comm  officer  for  fleet  and 
amphib  operations,  CincPac. 

★ Leach,  John  D.,  Capt.,  usnr,  San  Fran- 
cisco : Staff  of  CincPac. 

★ Magner,  William  J.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Brighton,  Mass. : Salvage  officer  Manila- 
Subic  Bay. 

★ Mason,  Charles  P.,  R.  Adm.,  usn,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.:  ComNab  14th  ND. 

★ McKechnie,  Arnold  W.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va. : Exec,  of  uss  Bon  Homme 
Richard. 

k McKinney,  Joseph  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Anselmo,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Marshall. 

★ Miller,  John  F.  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H. : Attached  to  Navy  Yard  Pearl 
Harbor. 

★ Mitchell,  Edward  A.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Salt  Lake 
City. 

k Moore,  Michael  U.,  Lt.,  usn,  Takoma, 
Wash. : On  board  uss  Raton. 

★ Morgan,  Gail,  Capt.,  usn,  Porter’s  Falls, 
W.  Va. : CO  of  U.  S.  NAS,  Midway  . 

★ Nibbs,  Alan  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mobile 
Ala.  : Comm.  Officer  on  uss  Portland. 

k Offer,  John  P„  PhM2c,  usnr,  Lawrence, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : With  Marines  in 

Marianas. 

★ O’Grady,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Air  officer  on  uss 
Wake  Island. 

k Petrasunas,  Joseph,  GM2c,  usn,  Sac- 
ramento, Calif. : On  uss  Barb, 
k Phillips,  Neill,  Capt.,  usn,  Newport, 
Ark. : Commander  of  radar  picket  ships, 
Okinawa. 

★ Pipal,  George  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : In  Comm.  dept,  on  uss  Nash- 
ville. 

k Pope,  Edward  J.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Exec,  and  Boat  Captain  of  PT 
129. 

k Sanford,  Wayne  H.,  Jr.,  CETM,  usnr, 
Chickasha,  Okla. : Radar  operator  uss 

Croaker. 

★ Scitumm,  Brooke,  Capt.,  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Berkeley,  Calif. : On  uss  San  Diego, 
k Simpler,  Leroy  C.  Comdr.,  usn,  Lewes, 
Del. : Served  on  board  a U.  S.  carrier. 

★ Souza,  Manuel  Jr„  Sgt„  usmc,  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.  : Action  on  Okinawa  Shima. 

★ Sowell,  Ingram  C.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn.  : CO  of  battleship 

division.  Pacific. 

★ Stewart,  James  R.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Easton, 
Ivans.  (MIA)  : On  staff  of  fast  carrier  task 
group,  commander,  off  Japan,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Strong,  Robert  C-  Jr.,  Lt,  Comdr.,  usn, 


The  Missourian  (USS  Missouri) 


“Boswell,  please,  the  war  is  over.” 

Arlington,  Mass. : For  service  in  Philip- 

pines, 22  to  25  Apr  1942. 

★ Taylor,  Edmund  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Lima, 
Ohio:  CO  of  a destroyer  division. 

★ Taylor,  Joe,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.)  usn, 
Pensacola,  Fla. : Air  officer,  uss  Franklin, 
30  Oct  1944. 

★ Tharpe,  Mercer  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Atlanta  (posthumously)  : Assistant  air  of- 
ficer and  OinC  of  flight  deck,  uss  Bismarck 
Sea,  Luzon  and  Iwo  Jima  invasions,  3 Jan 
to  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Thro,  Clinton  J„  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : Supply  officer  in  forward  area, 
CenPac. 

★ Tichenor,  Lawrence  S.,  Capt.,  usn, 
(Ret.)  Pacific  Beach,  Calif.:  Assistant  har- 
bor and  channel  control  officer.  Pearl 
Harbor. 

★ Watkins,  George  R.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Oak- 
land, Calif. : On  uss  Franklin. 

★ Webster,  James  T.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Fountain  City,  Tenn.  : On  uss  Barb. 

★ Westmoreland,  Roy  E.  GMlc,  usnr, 

Jackson,  Miss. : Gun  captain  on  uss 

Blenny. 

★ Wiltse,  Lloyd  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : CO  of  cruiser  division. 

★ Wyse,  Frederick  C.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. : Assistant  approach 
officer  on  U.  S.  warship. 


FOREIGN  AWARDS 


George  Medal  (by  New  Zealand): 

★ Lundquist,  Thorsten  V.,  RM3c,  usnr, 
Portland,  Ore.  : For  action  at  Funafuti, 
Ellice  Is.,  4 Dec  1944. 

Croix  De  Guerre  (by  France): 

★ Senn,  Elliott,  Capt.,  usn,  Greenville, 
Miss. : For  service  during  operations  for 
liberation  of  France. 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 


“This  is  your  new  make-up  artist — he  used 
to  be  a camouflage  expert  in  the  Navy." 
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BOOKS: 


FROM  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  time  of 
Hirohito’s  descent  from  the  howdah 
of  divinity  numerous  books  have  been 
written  to  explain  to  the  occidental 
world  the  workings  of  the  Japanese 
mind  and  of  the  social  structure  and 
morals  it  has  created.  In  books  re- 
cently supplied  to  ships  and  shore  sta- 
tions for  their  libraries,  this  study 
again  is  taken  up  by  two  authors,  one 
of  them  an  American  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. “The  Japanese  Nation,”  by 
John  F.  Embree,  and  “Japanese  Mili- 
tarism, Its  Cause  and  Cure,”  by  John 
M.  Maki,  are  additional  source  ma- 
terial for  understanding  the  conquered 
nation  and  the  problems  of  occupation. 

Mr.  Embree  approaches  the  subject 
with  the  perspective  of  an  anthropolo- 
gist and  applies  the  methods  of  that 
science  in  a “social  survey”  of  Japan. 
He  concentrates  on  government,  reli- 
gion, education  and  family  relation- 
ships, leaving  the  more  material  as- 
pects of  the  nation’s  culture  to  other 
authors. 

He  declares  that  it  is  easier  for 
Europeans  and  Asiatic  peoples  to  un- 
derstand the  Japanese  because  they 
also  possess  a feudal  inheritance.  In 
his  introduction  he  says : 

“It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to 
understand  the  nature  of  Japanese 
culture.  It  is  an  Old-World  Asiatic 
culture  in  contrast  to  the  U.  S.,  a 
New-World,  machine-age  culture,  with 
a population  just  now  being  fused  into 
a single  people.  The  peasant  back- 
ground, age-old  traditions  and  cultural 
homogeneity  characteristic  of  Asiatic 
and  European  nations  alike  are  not- 
ably absent  from  modern  America  . . . 
Japanese  feudalism  had  its  earlier 
European  parallel;  the  closeness  of 
family  ties  and  arranged  marriages  of 
Japan  can  be  found  also  in  France; 
the  emphasis  on  the  state  as  against 
the  individual  is  as  characteristic  of 
Germany  or  Soviet  Russia  as  of 
Japan.” 

Key  to  Strength 

However,  there  is  one  similarity  be- 
tween the  development  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Japan  which  Mr.  Embree  points 
out — the  transformation  of  both  coun- 
tries during  the  last  century  from 
predominantly  agricultural  to  indus- 
trial nations. 

Their  school  system  is  the  key  to 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  Japanese 
before  the  war,  he  finds.  Within  the 
educational  framework  lay  the  seeds 
of  the  intense  supernationalism  which 
sent  the  Japs  to  war. 

In  concluding  his  book  Mr.  Embree 
asserts  that  the  Japanese  were  “far 
and  away  in  the  lead  of  all  Eastern 
Asia  so  far  as  education  and  literacy, 
public  health  and  industrialization  are 
concerned.”  He  predicts  a coming  of 
age  of  China  and  Malaya  and  says 
that  Europe  and  America  must  with- 
draw economic  and  colonial  control  of 
those  areas  or  a second  war  in  East 
lAsia  will  result. 
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WORKING  OF  JAP  MIND 
STUDIED  IN  NEW  BOOKS 


Mr.  Maki,  whose  “Japanese  Militar- 
ism, Its  Cause  and  Cure”  was  pub- 
lished shortly  before  the  war  ended, 
has  made  the  study  of  Japan  his  life 
work  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. His  thesis  is  that  the  ideas  upon 
which  Japanese  militarism  is  based 
must  be  crushed  before  a peaceful 
Japan  can  be  created.  This  requires 
the  stamping  out  of  the  oligarchic 
structure  of  Japanese  politics  and  eco- 
nomics and  the  conception  of  emperor 
worship,  “roots  from  which  the  evil 
weeds  of  aggression  have  grown.” 

Revolution  Advocated 

He  points  out  that  the  vacuum  re- 
sulting from  this  pruning  process 
must  be  filled  and  advocates  the  intro- 
duction of  ideas  of  democracy,  liberal- 
ism, and  socialism.  Such  a revolution 
will  have  to  be  fashioned  by  the  oc- 
cupying forces,  because  there  is  little 
chance  that  the  impetus  for  such  a 
change  will  come  from  within  Japan 
itself. 

Japan’s  history  lacks  an  equivalent 
of  the  French  and  Russian  revolutions, 
the  Reformation  and  the  Renaissance, 
a fact  which  Mr.  Maki  contends  ex- 
plains the  evils  so  apparent  in  Japa- 
nese society.  He  argues  that  if  in  the 
past  there  had  been  a bona  fide  upris- 
ing of  the  people,  instead  of  conflicts 
between  rival  oligarchies,  Japan  would 
not  have  launched  her  recent  aggres- 
sion. 

The  inside  story  of  the  Burma  road 
told  from  the  Chinese  viewpoint  is  the 
theme  of  another  book  recently  dis- 


tributed, “The  Building  of  the  Burma 
Road,”  by  Tan  Pei-Ying.  Many  aspects! 
of  this  engineering  achievement  have 
previously  been  covered  in  books  anc 
magazine  articles  but  this  is  the  first 
time  a Chinese  official  has  told  the 
story. 

It  is  an  informal  and  undramatic 
account  but  it  has  a hero — the  Chinese 
coolie.  Proper  credit  is  given  to  the 
occidental  and  Chinese  engineers  whc 
directed  the  building  of  the  vital  high-: 
way  but  ranking  all  in  heroism  are  the! 
thousands  of  coolies,  men,  women,  anc 
children  who  hewed  out  the  road  by 
hand  labor  through  some  of  the  most 
difficult  terrain  in  the  world. 

Stone  by  Stone 

Mr.  Tan  was  managing  director  oi 
the  Yunnan-Burma  Highway  adminis- 
tration from  1938  to  1942,  when  Japa- 
nese occupation  of  Burma  forced  aban- 
donment of  the  project  and  caused  its 
partial  destruction. 

He  recounts  the  construction  obsta- 
cles overcome,  the  difficulties  of  ad-  . 
ministration,  the  disease  and  accidenl; ' 
toll  among  the  laborers  and  gives  i n 
graphic  description  of  coolies  chipping 
stone  by  hand  for  the  road  bed,  anc 
“planting”  the  chips  as  if  they  wen 
sowing  rice. 

As  the  author  says: 

“The  picture  of  these  millions  upor 
millions  of  stones  all  put  in  place  in- 
dividually conveys  more  clearly  thar 
anything  I can  think  of  the  tremen- 
dous mass  effort  on  the  part  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  obscure  toilers 
that  went  into  the  construction.  Only 
their  endless  patience  and  devotion: 
their  magnificent  endurance  of  hard- 
ships and  hazards  of  all  kinds,  fatigue 
illness,  accidents  and  death,  made  if 
possible  for  China  to  have  her  life 
line/' 


TUIC  PAACTriiAnna/iki  , , Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photoorapl 

IHIb  COAST0U ARDSMAN  and  thousands  of  other  servicemen  who  have 
served  in  the  Orient  are  getting  to  know  Asiatics,  but  the  gap  is  broad. 


ALL  HANDS 


SKILLS  which  the  Navy  found  valuable  during  wartime  will  be  emphasized  in  training  pf  reserves.  Aim  will  be  to  keep 
reserves  abreast  of  latest  techniques.  At  left  is  shown  a gun  crew,  at  right  Navy  aerographers  plot  a wind  sounding. 


THE  ENLISTED  RESERVE 


Opportunity  to  Climb 
Up  Through  the  Ranks 
Is  Assured  Navy  Men 

ENLISTED  NAVAL  Reservists  dur- 
ing- the  postwar  years  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  advance  through 
the  ranks  from  apprentice  seamen  to 
CPO  and  possibly  attain  warrant  or 
commissioned  status  under  a training 
program  planned  by  BuPers.  The 
program  includes  classroom  work  with 
modern  training  devices,  shop  work 
for  all  artificer  rates,  shipboard  in- 
struction the  year  ’round  and  resump- 
tion of  the  popular  prewar  summer 
training  cruises  to  foreign  ports.  The 
plan  includes  officer  training  as  well. 

Speed  of  advance  through  the  rates 
will  be  comparable  to  that  of  men  on 
active  duty  with  the  fleet,  dependent 
upon  merit  and  interest  shown  in  the 
reserve  program.  The  training  plan 
is  tailored  to  keep  reservists  abreast 
of  rapid  technical  advances  in  ma- 
teriel and  the  resulting  changes  in 
naval  tactics.  BuPers  pointed  out 
vast  quantities  of  Navy  gear  already 
have  been  assigned  to  reserve  train- 
ing and  the  most  modern  new  equip- 
ment will  be  available  as  soon  as  it 
is  obtained  by  the  active  fleets. 

Training  devices  will  include  Bu- 
Ord’s  latest  gunnery  and  fire  control 
installations,  including  projection  ma- 
chines similar  to  dome  trainers  to 
teach  actual  shooting.  Working  models 
of  steam  and  mechanical  machinery, 
piping  and  fittings  will  be  available 
for  engineering  study,  as  will  a new 
damage  control  trainer  now  being- 
worked  out  by  the  Navy’s  special  de- 
vices experts.  Electronics  will  be  a 
large  part  of  the  program.  Frequen- 
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cies  already  have  been  assigned  on 
which  various  reserve  units  at  naval 
armories  throughout  the  nation  may 
talk  with  each  other  while  training 
with  new  Navy  transmitters  and  re- 
ceivers. Courses  in  electricity  will 
carry  students  from  fundamental  cir- 
cuits through  advanced  electronics,  us- 
ing Navy  radio  and  radar  gear. 

Armories  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  program,  housing  training  fa- 
cilities and  providing  space  for  class- 
rooms, lectures  and  motion  pictures. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photooraplis 


RESERVE  training  will  preserve  the 
skills  of  such  men  as  this  aerographer 
of  Marine  flight  group  in  Solomons. 


Complete  workshops  will  be  available 
in  which  men  of  the  artificer  branches 
may  perfect  Navy  skills,  and  inciden- 
tally, in  most  cases,  increase  their 
civilian  trades  and  hobbies. 

Boats  and  ships  will  be  assigned  to 
training  divisions  operating  near  navi- 
gable water.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  National 
Guard,  training  will  emphasize  am- 
phibious1 operations.  Combatant  types 
will  be  available  at  such  localities  to 
provide  station  ship  facilities  and 
realistic  training. 

Organized  reservists  and  some  in- 
active volunteer  reservists  will  go  to 
sea  on  summer  cruises,  training 
aboard  ship  and  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  liberty  in  foreign  ports. 

BuPers  emphasized  the  training  and 
recreational  gear  in  armories  will  be 
available  for  use  of  any  reservist 
when  not  being  used  by  an  organized 
class.  Quantities  of  new  sports  equip- 
ment have  been  turned  over  by  the 
Navy  to  the  training  program. 

Divisions  already  are  being  organ- 
ized on  a voluntary  basis,  and  will  go 
on  a pay  basis  after  1 July. 

Any  former  Navy  man  is  eligible 
for  the  activity.  If  he  does  not  know 
where  the  nearest  division  is  located 
he  may  write  the  commandant  of  his 
naval  district  or  write  direct  to  Bu- 
Pers. 

The  program  will  be  open  to  enlist- 
ment of  men  who  are  not  Navy  vet- 
erans. Enlistment  requirements  will 
approximate  those  of  the  regular, 
Navy  and  enlistment  is  being  carried 
out  at  Navy  recruiting  stations  and 
SepCens.  Enlistment  in  the  naval  re- 
serve will,  in  effect  however,  be  con- 
fined to  veterans  so  long  as  a selective 
service  act.  remains  in  effect. 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• THE  PRESENT  15-day  annual 
leave  policy  for  naval  personnel  will 
continue  during  the  transition  period 
from  a wartime  to  a peacetime  Navy, 
BuPers  sources  said. 

Following  formal  declaration  of  the 
war’s  end,  it  is  probable  the  Navy  will 
resume  a general  30-day  leave  policy 
which  will  cover  shore-assigned  men 
as  well  as  those  on  duty  afloat.  How- 
ever, BuPers  emphasizes  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service  must  govern 
policies  in  regard  to  leave. 

At  present  rehabilitation  leave 
grants  men  returning  from  a year’s 
sea  duty  or  overseas  assignment  the 
equivalent  of  30  days  annual  leave,  if 
conditions  permit. 

• THE  HOUSING  SITUATION  offers 
little  encouragement  for  men  either  in 
or  out  of  the  U.  S.  continental  limits. 

“There  will  be  no  new  permanent 
housing  ready  for  occupancy  in  the 
Pacific  before  July  1947,”  a high  rank- 
ing officer  in  touch  with  the  situation 
has  said.  “And  maybe  none  then,”  he 
added. 

Funds,  material  and  labor  are  requi- 
sites before  houses  can  be  built.  Funds 
for  housing  were  in  the  Navy  budget 
estimate  which  was  drastically  re- 
duced by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  it  was  sent  to  Congress.  (See 
page  41.) 

Materials  are  short.  In  some  cases 
lumber  and  cement  on  hand  could  very 
well  be  used  for  building  homes.  The 
pinch  is  felt  in  the  matter  of  plumbing 
and  electrical  fixtures,  stoves,  refrig- 
erators and  similar  items  which  mark 
the  difference  between  home  and  mere 
shelter. 

The  Navy  reports  that  in  the  Pacific 
area — Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Marianas 
and  the  Philippines — 16,000  family 
units  are  required.  Only  2100  are 
available.  Some  2000  of  these  are  on 
Oahu,  Hawaii.  The  remainder  are 
thinly  spread  in  the  other  areas. 

Some  interim  housing  will  be  pro- 
vided. Wherever  possible,  Quonset 
huts,  BOQ’s  and  in  some  cases  hospital 
quarters  will  be  converted  to  housing 
units.  The  Navy  emphasizes  that  any 
housing  provided  must  be  adequately 
apportioned  among  enlisted  men,  junior 
officers,  and  senior  officers. 

The  Navy  is  fully  aware  of  the 
critical  nature  of  the  housing  situa- 
tion and  is  doing  everything  it  can  to 
meet  it.  Civilian  as  well  as  service 
needs  must  be  considered.  Approval 
has  been  given  for  the  use  of  naval 
facilities  in  the  Pearl  Harbor  area 
for  emergency  civilian  housing.  Pref- 
erence will  be  given  veterans  and 
civilian  employes  of  the  Navy.  Within 
the  U.  S.,  more  than  4700  housing 
units  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
have  been  released  for  the  housing  of 
veterans.  These  include  Quonset  huts, 
barracks,  officers’  quarters  and  mis- 
cellaneous buildings.  Nearly  2300  such 
units  have  been  transferred  by  the 
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Navy  in  California,  some  1800  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  lesser  numbers  in 
10  other  states. 

But  concerning  service  personnel,  the 
Navy  cautions  against  raising  any 
hopes  of  large  scale  transporting  of 
dependents  to  Pacific  areas.  Housing 
must  come  first.  CincPoa  has  said  he 
will  not  authorize  any  dependent  to  go 
to  any  base  until  quarters  are  available. 
Specifically,  no  dependent  will  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Okinawa  until  and  unless 
housing  facilities  are  provided.  A simi- 
lar decision  has  been  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Japanese  Empire.  CNO  will 
sponsor  no  permanent  housing  on 
Okinawa  “until  its  status  has  been  more 
clearly  determined  on  an  international 
level.” 

• TEMPORARY  advancements  as 
an  inducement  for  enlisted  men  to  re- 
main on  duty  until  1 Sept  1946  are  not 
included  in  present  BuPers  policy.  The 
reasons  are  as  follows: 

It’s  all  due  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  “Navy’s  postwar  rating  structure.” 
Naturally,  the  Navy  must  arrive  at 
its  eventual  peacetime  condition  with 
as  logical  as  possible  a distribution  of 
personnel  in  rates.  But  already  the 
number  of  CPOs  and  POs  first  class, 
with  obligated  service — that  is,  regu- 
lar Navy  men  who  will  remain  in  the 
postwar  Navy — far  exceeds  require- 
ments. Spot  promotions  would  aggra- 
vate this  situation.  And  since  all  en- 
listed promotions  are  made  on  a per- 
manent basis,  future  reversion  to 
lower  rates  would  not  be  practicable. 

To  the  argument  that  advancement 
of  a reservist  soon  to  be  released  would 
have  no  detrimental  effect  on  the  post- 
war Navy  rating  structure,  BuPers 
points  out  it  would  be  “manifestly  un- 
fair to  advance  such  men  over  their 
shipmates  of  the  regular  Navy.”  More- 
over, BuPers  feels  such  men  would  gain 
an  unjust  seniority  if  they  later  decided 
to  remain  in  the  regular  Navy. 

Wartime  promotion  policies  during 
the  Navy’s  period  of  great  expansion 
were  liberal,  and  gave  personnel  ample 
opportunity  for  advancement.  It  was, 
for  example,  possible  for  an  apprentice 
seaman  to  make  chief  in  18%  months 
as  compared  to  a peacetime  minimum 
of  76  months.  The  reverse  situation  is 
equally  true.  BuPers  points  out  that 
in  a time  of  personnel  contraction,  pro- 
motions “must  be  administered  in  a 
manner  which  will  maintain  a proper 
balance  of  rank  and  rating.” 

Advancement  of  one  pay  grade  was 
proffered  to  Waves  who  agreed  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  until  1 Sept.  1946. 
The  same  inducement  was  extended  to 
certain  officers.  BuPers  emphasized 
that  retention  of  such  personnel  in 
higher  grades  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
postwar  structure  of  the  regular  Navy. 
And  the  Navy  secured  the  extended  ser- 
vices of  persons  whose  training  was  es- 
sential to  demobilization  and  the  tran- 
sition of  personnel  assignments. 


• ENLISTED  MENS’  separation  cen- 
ters now  in  operation  will  continue 
until  end  of  demobilization  program, 
according  to  BuPers  plans.  This  in- 
formation followed  closing  of  three 
more  centers  at  Sampson,  N.  Y., 
Toledo,  O.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

There  are  now  16  centers.  These 
will  absorb  the  load  previously  handled  , 
by  the  19,  BuPers  pointed  out.  Per-  j 
sonnel  now  on  duty  in  separation  cen- 
ters with  training  in  demobilization 
disbursing  will  continue  at  their  pre- 
sent tasks  until  they  individually  be- 
come eligible  for  release,  it  was  fur- 
ther reported. 

• HONORABLE  DISCHARGES 

still  come  high  despite  a currently 
popular  notion  among  general  court 
martial  prisoners  that  upon  their  re- 
lease it  will  be  a cinch  to  exchange  a 
BCD  for  an  honorable  discharge  with 
all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

An  effort  to  squelch  such  rumors 
was  made  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel in  a recent  letter  to  CO’s  of  all 
places  of  confinement  which  pointed 
out  that  the  spurious  scuttlebutt  prob- 
ably started  from  distortions  of  a few 
current  events. 

These  events  include  a proposal  now 
in  Congress  to  amend  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  to  permit  a review  of  character 
of  discharge  awarded  by  a GCM,  and 
the  present  BuPers  practice  of  allow-  j 
ing  certain  bad  conduct  dischargees  to 
re-enlist  six  months  after  discharge. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  mis- 
understandings, BuPers  stated  that 
legislation  to  permit  review  of  general 
court  martial  discharges  has  been  pro- 
posed but  not  enacted.  However,  the 
Chief  of  Personnel  emphasized,  “It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
review  does  not  by  any  means  neces-  - 
sarily  imply  change. 

“It  means  that  persons  discharged 
bv  sentence  of  general  court  martial 
will  be  permitted  to  petition  the  Board 
of  Review  for  consideration.  Change 
in  character  of  discharges  will  be  di- 
rected only  when  the  particular  dis- 
charge is  proven  to  have  been  improp- 
erly or  illegally  awarded.  The  number 
changed  will  unquestionably  be  very 
few.” 

The  letter  stated  that  re-enlistment 
of  ex-general  court  martial  discharg- 
ees is  not  new.  BuPers  has  author- 
ized the  re-enlistment  of  many  men 
who  were  discharged  with  undesirable 
discharges,  bad  conduct  discharges, 
and  even  dishonorable  discharges  for  ! 
military  offenses  when  their  conduct 
has  been  good  for  six  or  more  months 
after  release,  and  it  appeared  they 
would  make  good  on  re-enlistment. 
This  privilege  is  extended  in  such  i 
cases  in  order  that  men,  by  a period  i 
of  honorable  service,  may  earn  the  j| 
rights  and  esteem  of  an  honorable  j: 
discharge  and  so,  to  a degree,  remove 
the  stigma  of  their  previous  miscon-  f! 
duct. 

The  letter  warned  prisoners  against  ! 
a belief  that  veterans  organizations 
would  come  to  their  rescue.  “It  is  un-  ; 
sound  to  assume  that  any  veterans  or-  t 
ganization  would  sponsor  and  Congress  j‘ 
approve  any  measure  to  automatically 
reward  general  court  martial  dis- 
chargees  with  the  same  chai'acter  of  |; 
discharge  as  was  earned  by  those  who 
better  served  their  country,”  it  said.  j. 
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• MOST  ENLISTED  MEN  are  in- 
terested in  working  up  in  their  pro- 
fession. Many  want  to  know  frankly 
their  prospects  of  getting  a commis- 
sion in  the  postwar  Navy. 

Reduced  to  simple  terms,  enlisted 
men  desiring  commissions  as  ensigns 
or  above  should  enter  one  of  the  vari- 
ous officer  candidate  programs  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  23.  Several 
channels  leading  to  commissions  will 
be  open  in  the  peacetime  Navy,  and 
opportunities  for  ambitious  young  men 
will  be  numerous.  Older  men  with 
specialized  experience  will  he  eligible 
for  warrant  and  commissioned  war- 
rant ranks  hut  will  have  relatively 
few  chances  for  direct  commissions  in 
higher  grades. 

The  Navy’s  program  for  procure- 
ment and  training  of  officer  candidates 
(see  All  Hands,  December  1945,  p. 
30)  awaits  necessary  legislation.  Final 
details  of  the  postwar  plan  have  not 
been  fully  determined,  but  every  ave- 
nue to  commissioned  rank  which  is 
now  open  to  civilians  is  open  to  en- 
listed men  with  the  same  standards  of 
age  and  education  applying. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Navy 
annually  appoints  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy 100  men  from  the  USN  and  100 
from  USNR  who  score  highest  on  en- 
trance exams  given  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  April  each  year. 

The  candidates  must  not  have 
reached  21  before  1 April  of  the  year 
in  which  their  midshipman  training 
begins.  They  must  have  been  in  the 
service  as  enlisted  men  at  least  nine 
months  by  1 July  of  that  year. 

The  age  limit,  however,  has  been 
raised  to  23  years  for  any  candidate 
who  (1)  has  served  honorably  in  the 
armed  forces  one  year  or  more  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency  and  (2) 
possesses  all  other  qualifications  re- 
quired by  law  (Alnav  7-46;  NDB,  15 
: Jan)  (see  All  Hands,  Feb  1946,  p. 

' 73). 

This  month  BuPers  is  publishing  a 
circular  letter  requesting  commanding 
officers  to  nominate  for  the  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School  which 
| convenes  1 Oct  1946  men  whom  they 
consider  suitable  for  ultimate  commis- 
sioning in  the  Navy.  Men  nominated 
I by  the  commanding  officers  and  order- 
ed  to  the  school  by  BuPers  will  be 
! given  until  April  1947  to  prepare  for 
1 the  Academy  examination. 

The  present  aviation  training  pro- 
gram is  open  to  any  high  school  gradu- 
ate 17  to  19  or  to  any  man  with  two 
years  of  college  17  through  22  who 
can  pass  the  qualifying  tests.  The 
proposed  Naval  rotc  program,  if  en- 
acted in  its  present  form,  will  be  open 
to  nationwide  competition  with  men  in 
service  eligible  on  the  same  basis  as 
civilians. 

All  of  these  channels  lead  to  regular 
Navy  commissions  and  no  man  with  a 
high  school  education  is  arbitrarily 
barred  from  competition  providing  he 
has  a GCT  score  of  60  or  above. 

Outstanding  petty  officers  may  ad- 
vance to  officer  status  as  warrant  or 
commissioned  warrant  officers.  Pay 
and  allowance  of  warrant  officers 
roughly  equal  those  of  a lieutenant 
(jg),  and  with  longer  service  amount 
I to  considerably  more.  Retirement 
benefits  are  liberal.  Since  warrant 
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grades  are  not  open  to  civilian  pro- 
curement, every  warrant  officer  in  the 
regular  Navy  will  normally  be  a for- 
mer enlisted  man. 

At  present  a procedure  for  appoint- 
ment of  enlisted  men  and  warrant  offi- 
cers to  commissioned  rank  is  being 
studied  and  will  be  promulgated  as 
soon  as  approved.  The  present  supply 
of  more  than  40,000  officers  who  were 
appointed  from  enlisted  grades  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  present  demands 
for  usn  officers  from  this  source. 

The  Navy’s  officer  procurement  and 
training  policy  is  based  upon  the 
unique  needs  of  the  service  which 
differ  vastly  from  those  of  a civilian 
organization.  The  conception  of  this 
policy  might  be  quite  different  if  the 
Navy’s  only  need  for  officers  in  peace- 
time was  to  fill  each  billet  with  a 
qualified  man. 

For  example,  an  officer  of  limited 
education  and  aptitude  might  reach 
his  level  as  first  lieutenant  of  a de- 
stroyer at  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg) 
and  remain  in  such  an  assignment  for 
the  rest  of  his  Navy  career.  This 
would  fill  the  destroyer  billet  ade- 
quately and  would  suffice  for  the  needs 
of  a static  Navy. 

But  here’s  the  Navy’s  problem:  Its 
peacetime  mission  is  development,  re- 
search, training  and  maintenance  in 
readiness  for  war.  When  war  impends 
the  Navy  must  be  ready  to  expand 
its  organization  many  times,  adding 
millions  of  men  and  thousands  of  offi- 
cers. As  many  officers  as  possible 
must  be  already  qualified  for  com- 
mand and  other  highly  responsible 
duties. 

A Navy  ready  for  war  cannot  af- 
ford to  fill  the  comparatively  limited 
number  of  officer  billets  available  with 
men  not  capable  of  advancing  to 
higher  levels  of  responsibility.  Merely 
to  fill  the  first  lieutenant  billet  on  the 
destroyer  is  not  enough.  The  billet 
must  be  used  as  one  step  in  the  train- 
ing of  officers  who  will  command  units 
of  the  Fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

With  fewer  ships  in  operation  and 
with  the  necessity  of  training  as  many 
officers  as  possible  for  command,  offi- 
cers must  be  rotated  through  many 
different  assignments  in  peacetime  to 
prepare  them  for  far  more  responsible 
positions  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Using  the  destroyer  as  an  example 
again,  Navy  experience  proves  that 
commanding  officers  of  this  type  of 
ship  should  be  well  under  40.  A wide 
range  of  training  and  experience  is 
necessary  to  qualify  an  officer  for  this 
duty.  A destroyer  skipper  must  start 
young  and  acquire  intensive  training 
and  education  early  in  his  naval 
career. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to 
work  his  way  up  in  peacetime  through 
the  steps  of  enlisted  ratings,  then 
spend  a reasonable  length  of  time  as 
a warrant  officer,  and  still  get  the 
necessary  experience  to  arrive  at  com- 
mand rank  at  the  proper  age. 

In  the  EDO  branch  of  the  line  an 
officer  must  have  academic  instruction 
through  calculus  to  be  able  even  to 
take  further  required  studies.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  knowledge  of  cal- 
culus in  the  form  of  long  service  or 
excellent  performance. 


In  the  complex  Navy  of  today  an 
enlisted  man  who  aspires  to  be  an 
officer  and  who  starts  with  less  than 
a basic  education  is  under  a great 
handicap — one  that  can  be  overcome 
only  by  the  most  exceptional  indi- 
vidual. “Working  up”  to  be  an  officer 
in  the  modern  Navy  is  comparable  to 
“working  up”  to  be  a lawyer  or  a 
doctor.  In  those  professions  basic 
training  is  accepted  as  necessary.  No 
profession  involves  greater  specializa- 
tion and  responsibility  than  that  of 
commanding  a warship. 
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RETIREMENT  — (Public  Law  305) 
— Act  provides  for  readjustment  of 
officer  personnel  considered  essential 
to  a vigorous  and  efficient  postwar 
Navy;  purpose  is  to  provide  incentive 
for  younger,  more  vigorous  officers 
to  be  appointed  to  key  billets  in 
Navy;  act  allows  reserve  officers,  upon 
release  to  inactive  duty,  to  hold  high- 
est rank  attained  while  on  active  duty; 
nearly  42,000  enlisted  men  and  war- 
rants who  received  temporary  commis- 
sions now  in  position  to  retire  as  of- 
ficers if  they  serve  sufficient  time  on 
active  duty;  signed  21  Feb  1946. 

FLEET  RESERVE— (S  1438) —Bill 
reinstates  “16-year  Fleet  _ Reserve” 
for  personnel  now  serving  in  regular 
Navy  or  who  enlist  within  120  days 
after  bill’s  enactment;  bill  liberalizes 
retirement  and  retirement  pay  provi- 
sions applicable  to  Fleet  Reserve;  also 
would  revive  reenlistment  allowances 
suspended  during  war;  passed  Senate; 
passed  House  with  amendments;  still 
pending  in  Senate  committee. 

ATOMIC  TESTS — (House  Joint 
Resolution  307) — To  authorize  use  of 
naval  vessels  to  determine  effect  of 
atomic  weapons  thereon ; passed  House 
12  March. 

LONGEVITY  CREDIT— ( P u b 1 i c 

Law  309)- — Credits  certain  service  by 
members  of  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice prior  to  reaching  18  years  of  age 
for  purpose  of  computing  longevity 
pay;  signed  by  President  6 March  1946. 

AID  TO  CHINA  — (HR  5356)— To 
provide  assistance  to  the  Republic.  of 
China  by  augmenting  and  maintaining 
a naval  establishment;  passed  House 
12  March. 

CODE  INFORMATION— (S  80  5 

and  HR  2711) — Prohibits  disclosure 
of  information  secured  through  official 
sources  by  government  employes  on 
any  code,  cipher  or  cryptographic  sys- 
tem except  on  lawful  demand  by  Con- 
gressional committee;  passed  Senate, 
under  consideration  in  House. 

OTHER  MEASURES— Various  bills 

have  been  introduced  which  pertain 
to  voting  by  members  of  the  service, 
to  grant  enlisted  men  certain  benefits 
in  lieu  of  accumulated  leave,  and  to 
extend  the  Selective  Service  Act.  No 
action  has  been  taken  on  these  meas- 
ures. When  and  if  such  action  is 
taken,  All  Hands  will  report  it.  See 
also  legislation  reported  on  pages  8, 
74  and  76. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Discharge  Scores  for  Specialty  Rates 
Reduced  to  General  Level  by  2 June 


All  high-point  specialty  rates  are 
reduced  to  the  general  critical  dis- 
charge score  level  for  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, effective  2 June,  according  to 
Alnav  131-46  (NDB,  15  March). 

All  male  specialists  on  the  “restrict- 
ed” list  will  receive  a four-point  cut 
in  their  required  scores  on  15  May  to 
a 28-point  total.  At  the  same  time  the 
level  for  all  other  male  enlisted  per- 
sonnel and  remaining  specialists  will 
be  lowered  two  points  to  26.  On  2 June 
restricted  specialist  scores  will  be 
dropped  to  24,  catching  up  with  the 
general  list  at  that  point. 

Totals  needed  by  all  restricted  fe- 
male rates  will  equal  the  general  level 
for  enlisted  female  personnel  on  15 
May. 

The  reduction  of  points  for  all 
naval  personnel  is  shown  in  the  box 
on  this  page. 

On  1 April  discharge  credits  for  all 
men  in  the  Marine  Corps  dropped  two 
points  to  38  while  those  for  women 
slipped  from  16  to  13  points.  Subse- 
quent changes  follow:  1 May,  33 

points  for  men,  8 for  women;  1 June, 
28  points  for  men,  4 for  women;  1 
July,  25  points  for  men,  0 for  women. 
After  1 July,  30-months’  service  also 
will  make  a Marine  eligible. 

After  1 July,  length  of  service  in 
MarCorps  will  be  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  eligibility  for  discharge, 
although  the  noint  system  will  be  re- 
tained in  consideration  of  parenthood 
and  of  the  few  personnel  who  have 
combat  credit  but  less  than  25  points. 
It  is  now  anticipated  that  practically 
all  Selective  Service  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel will  be  separated  from  the 
Marine  Corps  by  September.  Present 
estimates  indicate  that  under  the 
projected  demobilization  program  ap- 
proximately all  personnel  with  combat 
service  who  are  not  regulars  will  be 
mustered  out  by  mid-summer. 

A lowering  in  points  required  for 
discharge  from  the  Coast  Guard  was 
announced  last  month  and  the  follow- 
ing point  lineup  is  effective: 

15  April — male  officers,  36;  male 
yeoman,  storekeepers  and  pharmacist’s 
mates,  34;  other  male  enlisted,  29; 
Spar  yeomen,  storekeepers  and  phar- 
macist’s mates,  22. 

2 May — male  officers,  35;  male  en- 
listed, 28;  male  yeomen,  storekeepers 
and  pharmacist’s  mates,  32;  Spar 
officers,  25;  Spar  yeomen,  storekeepers 
and  pharmacist’s  mates,  21,  and  other 
Spar  enlisted,  19. 

The  Navy  demobilized  67,267  of  its 
personnel  during  the  week  ended  9 
March  to  bring  its  overall  total  to 
1,868,799.  During  the  week  ended  8 
March,  the  Marine  Corps  released 
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8,897,  boosting  its  total  to  269,956,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  separated  3,320  to 
make  a total  of  97,366.  Each  Branch 
is  ahead  of  its  demobilization  schedule. 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
Army  released  690,000  men  and 
women  to  civilian  life  making  a grand 
total  of  6,374,000  releases  since  the  de- 
mobilization program  got  under  way 
on  12  May,  1945.  The  February  re- 
leases were  190,000  in  excess  of  the 
500,000  anticipated.  It  was  the  seventh 
straight  month  in  which  performance 
has  eclipsed  predictions. 

Sepcen  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  and  Toledo, 
O.,  were  scheduled  to  be  closed  for 
Navy  separatees  the  first  of  this 
month  and  area  revisions  have  taken 
place  so  that  those  normally  routed 
to  the  above  centers  will  be  absorbed 
by  others.  Hereafter,  Sepcen  Lido 
Beach,  L.  I.,  will  serve  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York;  Sepcen 
Bainbridge,  Md.,  will  serve  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsyslvania,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  District  of  Columbia;  and 
Sepcen  Great  Lakes,  111.,  will  serve 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  (Navact  24-46, 
NDB,  28  February,  1946). 

The  separation  unit  for  Women’s 
Reserve  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
and  Navy  Nurse  Corps  officers  at 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  disestablished 
last  month.  It  was  replaced  by  a new 
separation  unit  at  the  Naval  Re- 
ceiving Station,  Naval  Repair  Base 
(Algiers),  New  Orleans,  La.,  which  is 
absorbing  the  geographical  area  for-  j 
merly  served  by  the  Memphis  unit. 

Waves  Desiring  to  Join 
Husbands  Overseas 
May  Ask  Discharge 

Waves  desiring  to  join  their  hus- 
bands overseas  in  areas  to  which  de- 
pendents may  travel  may  request  sep- 
aration regardless  of  date  of  marriage, 
length  of  service,  number  of  demobili- 
zation points  or  military  necessity, 
by  AlStaCon  131345  March. 

Waves  not  eligible  for  discharge 
under  this  policy  are  enlisted  Waves 
who  waived  their  discharge  privileges 
and  agreed  to  remain  on  duty  until  ! 
1 Sept  1946,  and  all  Waves  whose 
husbands  are  in  areas  not  open  to 
travel  by  dependents  (see  p.  70). 

In  addition  to  this  new  policy,  a 
Wave  may  be  separated  under  the 
following  conditions : If  her  husband 
is  a veteran  of  World  War  II,  a for- 
mer member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
who  was  disabled,  a World  War  II 
serviceman  who  has  been  medically 
surveyed  for  limited  duty  or  hospital-  , 
ized  awaiting  limited  duty  or  separa- 
tion  or  if  she  is  married  and  has  had 
one  year  of  active  duty. 


CRITICAL  SCORES  AGAIN 

LOWERED 

Reduction  in  discharge  points  for  Navy 

personnel  from 

15  April 

to  15 

June  is  shown  in  the  chart  below.  Scores  for  all  high-point 

specialty  rates 

will  be  reduced  to  the  general  discharge  score 

for  enlisted  personnel  by  2 June. 

NEW  CRITICAL  SCORES  IS  April  2 May 

1 5 May  2 June 

1 5 June 

Male  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  (except 
those  classified  MC  and  naval  aviators  in 
flight  status  

36  35 

34 

32 

30 

Male  officers  classified  MC — doctors 

45  44 

42 

40 

39 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (ensigns) 

20  20 

20 

20 

20 

Naval  aviators  in  flight  status  (other  than 
ensigns)  

23  22 

21 

20 

20 

Female  officers  

26  25 

24 

23 

22 

Nurse  Corps  

26  25 

24 

23 

22 

Male  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed 
below)  

29  28 

26 

24 

23 

Male  watertenders  (except  WT  LCB] ) ; ma- 
chinist’s mates  (except  MM  [CB]  and  MMG)  ; 
chief  commissary  stewards,  ship’s  cooks, 
bakers,  electrician’s  mates  (except  EM  [CB])  ; 
specialists  (C)  classification 

33  32 

28 

24 

23 

Male  yeomen  and  storekeepers  (except  SK  [CB] 
stevedore)  ; specialists  (I)  punch  card  ac- 
counting machine  operators;  specialists  (X) 
transportation  ; hospital  corpsmen  with  spe- 
cialty physical  therapy  (PHT)  or  occupa- 
tional therapy  (OT)  and  assigned  to  conti- 
nental U.  S.  naval  hospitals  or  U.  S.  naval 
special  hospitals  

34  32 

28 

24 

23 

Male  storekeepers  (CB)  stevedore  ; watertenders 
(CB)  ; machinist’s  mates  (CB)  ; machinist’s 
mates  gas  ; electrician’s  mates  (CB) 

29  28 

26 

24 

23 

Female  enlisted  personnel  (except  those  listed 
below)  

20  19 

19 

18 

17 

Female  yeomen,  storekeepers  and  specialist  (I) 
punch  card  accounting  machine  operators.  . . 

22  21 

19 

IS 

17 

Female  hospital  corpsmen  in  same  categories  as 
male  corpsmen  iisted  above 

21  19 

19 

18 

17 

ALL  HANDS 


Advancement  in  Rating  Requirements  Raised 

Service  and  mark  requirements  for  Nav  113-46  (NDB,  15  March).  This 
advancement  in  rating  have  been  modifies  end.  A to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
raised  for  pay  grades  1 through  5 297-44.  (NDB  July-Dee  1944) . 

effective  10  March,  according  to  Al-  The  revised  chart  of  requirements 

Pay 

Grade 

Service 

Requirement 

Mark  Requirement 

Proficiency  Conduct 

6 

no  specified  time 

none 

none 

5 

3 months 

none 

no  mark  less  than  3.5 
for  3 months 

4 

4 months 

no  mark  less  than  3.5 
for  3 months  preced- 
ing advancement 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  6 
months 

3 

9 months 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  no  less 
than  3.5  for  6 months 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  one 
year 

2 

12  months  and  36 
months  total  active 
service  with  sea  duty 
of  at  least  6 months 
in  pay  grades  3 and/ 
or  4 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  9 
months 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  one 
year 

1A 

3 6 months  with  sea 
duty  of  at  least  12 
months  in  pay  grade 
2 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  2 
years  preceding  ad- 
vancement 

no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  an  average  not 
less  than  3.5  for  2 
years  preceding  ad- 
vancement 

1 

12  months  sea  service 
in  pay  grade  1A 

requirements  unchanged 

Navy  Announces  List 
Of  Enlisted  Ratings 
Open  to  USN  Transfers 

Changeover  of  enlisted  USNR  and 
USN-Is  to  the  regular  Navy,  except 
for  CB  and  specialist  ratings,  has 
been  limited  to  the  ratings  specified 
in  AlNav  112-46  (NDB,  15  March) 
and  listed  below.  New  budget  re- 
strictions for  the  fiscal  year  1947  ne- 
cessitate a reduction  in  the  previously 
contemplated  personnel  strength  of 
the  postwar  Navy.  Regular  Navy  per- 
sonnel in  many  ratings  already  exceed 
the  reduced  requirements. 

The  Alnav  specifies  that  ex-reserv- 
ists  and  ex-inductees  may  enlist  (or 
reenlist)  in  USN  at  recruiting  stations 
within  90  days  of  discharge  only  in 
rates  held  at  discharge  provided  such 
rates  are  open  to  enlistment  and  reen- 
listment. All  other  eligibility  require- 
ments also  must  be  fulfilled. 

Voluntary  reductions  in  rate  will  not 
be  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charge and  immediate  changeover  to 

USN. 

Except  as  modified  in  Alnav  112-46, 
Bupers  Circ.  Ltr.  41-46  applies  with 
respect  to  requirements  for  changing 
over  to  USN.  instructions  contained  in 
Alnavs  374-45  and  51-46  for  change- 
over of  CB  and  specialist  ratings  re- 
main in  effect. 

The  ratings  for  which  changeovers 
will  be  authorized: 

Seaman  Branch:  FC3c,  Sic,  S2c 
and  AS. 

Artificer  Branch:  RM3c,  CETM, 
ETMlc,  ETM2c,  ETM3c,  CRdM, 
RdMlc,  RdM2c,  RdM3c,  CM3c,  SF3c, 
M3c,  M13c,  PM3c,  CSAI,  SAIlc, 
SAI2c,  SAI3c,  SA02c,  SA03c,  CSAD, 
SADlc,  SAD2c,  SAD3c,  Ptr2c,  Ptr3c, 
MM3c,  MMG3c,  MMR2c,  MMRSc, 
MMS2c,  MMS3c,  MoMM2c,  MoMM3c, 
EM2c,  EM3c,  WT3c,  Flc  and  F2c. 

Aviation  Branch:  ACME  (AG), 

ABM  (AG)  lc,  ABM  (AG)  2c,  ABM- 
(AG)3c,  ACBM(CP),  ABM(CP)lc, 
ABM  (CP)  2c,  ABM  (CP)  3c,  ACBM- 
(GA),  ABM  (GA)  lc,  ABM(GA)2c, 
ABM  (GA)  3c,  ACBM(PH),  ABM- 
(PH)lc,  ABM  (PH)  2c,  ABM(PH)3c, 
AEM2c,  AEM3c,  ACETM,  AETMlc, 
AETM2c,  AETM3c,  AM3c,  AOM3c, 
AFC3c,  AOMT3c,  AR3c,  AerM2c,  Aer- 
M3c,  PhoM2c,  PhoM3c,  PtrV2c,  Ptr- 
V3c,  SKVlc,  SKV2c  and  SKV3c. 

Special  Branch:  Y2c,  Y3c,  SK2c, 
SK3c,  SKD2c,  SKD3c,  Prtr3c,  CPrtrL, 
PrtrLlc,  PrtrL2c,  PrtrL3c,  PrtrM2c, 
PrtrM3c,  SSMBlc,  SSMB3c,  SSMClc, 
SSMC2c,  SSMC3c,  SSMTlc,  SSMT2c, 
SSMT3c,  SSMLlc,  SSML2c,  SSML3c, 
PhM3c,  HAlc,  HA2c,  Bugle,  Bug2c, 
CMaM,  MaMlc,  MaM2c  and  MaM3c. 

Commissary  Branch:  SC3c,  Bkr- 
3c. 

Steward’s  Branch:  StMlc,  StM- 
2c  and  StM3c. 

APRIL  1946 


Men  Holding  Engineering 
Rates  Can  Now  Request 
Duty  in  Navy  Recruiting 

Men  holding  engineering  rates 
again  may  apply  if  otherwise  eligible, 
for  recruiting  duty  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  for  that  assign- 
ment, BuPers  announced.  Such  ap- 
plications have  been  automatically  re- 
turned not  approved  recently  due  to 
shortage  of  trained  engineering  per- 
sonnel in  the  fleet. 

Briefly,  to  qualify  for  recruiting 
assignment  men  must  meet  require- 
ments for  transfer  to  shore  billets 
established  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  327- 
45  (NDB,  31  Oct  1945),  which  states 
applicants  must  have  two  years  serv- 
ice remaining  in  current  enlistment 
or  enlistment  extension  or  agree  to 
reenlist,  and  that  they  must  have 
served  continously  at  sea  or  on 
foreign  duty  four  years. 

Specific  requirements  for  recruiting 
duty  include,  in  addition:  (1)  CPOs 
and  POs  first  class  in  rates  other  than 
aviation,  radio,  bandsmen  or  bugle- 
master  only  may  apply  (2)  CO  en- 
dorsement of  the  application  must 
state  qualifications  as  to  education, 
character,  personality  and  neatness, 
good  conduct,  Navy  knowledge  and 
general  knowledge,  fitness  to  meet 
public  on  independent  duty,  lack  of 
foreign  accent  and  legible  handwrit- 
ing. For  fuller  details  of  require- 
ments see  BuPers  Manual,  D-7025. 

BuPers  emphasized  the  waiting  list 
for  recruiting  duty  is  long  and  that 
relatively  few  men  are  ordered  to  this 
duty  compared  to  numbers  ordered  to 
other  shore  assignments. 

Beneficiary  Payments 
Up  to  $1  500  Tax-Exempt 

Lump  sum  payments  made  to  the 
widow  or  other  beneficiary  of  an 
AV(N)  officer  under  section  12  of  the 


Naval  Aviation  Cadet  Act  of  1942  may 
be  excluded  up  to  $1,500  from  federal 
income  tax  reports,  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  has  announced.  The 
widow  or  beneficiary  only  reports  as 
gross  income  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses amount  of  the  lump  sum  pay- 
ment in  excess  of  $1,500. 

This  modifies  information  in  All 
Hands  (August  1945,  p.  74)  which 
stated  that  lump  sum  payments  made 
to  a widow  or  beneficiary  of  an  AV  (N) 
officer  constitute  gross  income  for  tax 
purposes  to  the  beneficiary  for  the 
year  in  which  received. 

Nonrated  USN  Personnel 
Can  Now  Advance  in  CBs 

Nonrated  USN  personnel  may  ad- 
vance when  qualified  to  most  construc- 
tion battalion  ratings  to  fill  vacancies 
in  allowance,  under  Alnav  97-46 
(NDB,  28  February). 

CB  rates  are  now  open  to  fully 
qualified  regulars,  with  exception  of 
coxswain  (stevedore),  boatswain’s 
mate  (stevedore),  gunner’s  mate  (ar- 
morer) and  storekeeper  (stevedore) 
ratings.  Heretofore,  only  usnr  (ex- 
cept Fleet  Reservists)  and  USN  (I) 
personnel  were  eligible  for  advance- 
ment in  CB  rates. 

Discharged  Personnel  Can 
Repay  Loans  Direct 

Naval  personnel  receiving  loans 
from  Navy  Relief  or  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  an  allotment  pay-back 
plan  will  be  informed  of  the  unpaid 
balances  of  these  loans  if  they  are  dis- 
charged without  having  met  their  obli- 
gations. Thereafter  they  will  remit 
loan  payments  directly  to  the  organi- 
zation concerned.  Under  Alnav  118-46 
(NDB,  15  March,  1946)  the  Navy  is 
not  responsible  for  determining  that 
after  discharge  borrowers  pay  the  re- 
maining installments  on  their  loans. 
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Biggest  Headaches  Tor  Fast  Mail  Service 
Are  Demobilization,  Fewer  Plane  Flights 


Where’s  my  mail? 

After  the  why-can’t-we-go-home 
question,  this  is  the  No.  1 inquiry 
among  Navy  men.  Sailor  writes  home, 
wants  to  know  why  no  letter.  Parent 
writes  to  congressman,  says  letters 
have  been  dispatched  with  usual  reg- 
ularity, why  no  delivery?  Congress- 
man writes  to  Navy  Department: 
Why? 

Well,  there  is  a problem.  The  Navy 
recognizes  it  and  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  get  the  mail  through.  The  biggest 
reason  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
mail  is  demobilization.  Here  are  some 
of  the  difficulties: 

• Men  are  leaving  their  stations, 
heading  for  home  or  for  new  posts. 

e Men  just  entering  the  service  are 
in  transit  to  new  permanent  stations. 
This  may  take  a considerable  time. 

• Demobilization  has  cut  into  the 
numbers  of  personnel  who  handle 
mail  despite  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  mail  ratings  were  frozen  in 
the  service  for  more  than  six  months 
after  V-J  day. 

• The  number  of  aircraft  flights 
available  for  transport  of  mail  has 
been  reduced  77  percent,  while  the 
mail  to  be  carried  has  decreased  only 
47  percent  (January  figures).  During 
the  war  the  rapid  development  of 
air  transport  made  it  possible  to  de- 
liver air  mail  letters  from  the  U.  S. 
east  coast  to  far  Pacific  bases  in 
five  to  eight  days.  Fast  surface  trans- 
portation was  readily  available.  Fleet 
units  were  held  together  in  operating 
groups  and  operations  were  planned 
in  advance.  This  made  it  possible  to 
key  mail  to  designated  points  and 
insure  prompt  delivery. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  mail 
service  was  faced  with  a new  set  of 
problems.  Return  of  large  numbers 
of  men  to  the  U.  S.  and  changes  in 
fleet  organizations  and  ship  movements 
made  very  difficult  rapid  delivery  of 
mail.  Air  flights  to  and  within  the 
Pacific  area  were  curtailed  due  to  re- 
lease of  flight  personnel. 

Men  just  heading  out  for  assign- 
ment have  the  most  trouble  receiving 
mail.  Say  you  are  just  entering  the 


The  Oak  Leaf  (Naval  Hospital,  Oakland,  Calif.) 

“Here’s  mod  in  your  eye,  Joe." 


Navy  and  are  sent  to  boot  camp. 
While  at  camp  you  receive  your  mail 
in  good  shape.  Then  you  are  assigned 
to  “draft  No.  1111” — that  means  a 
group  of  men  sent  out  in  a body — 
and  you  travel  to  San  Francisco.  You 
have  told  your  parents  your  draft 
number  and  while  at  San  Francisco 
you  continue  to  receive  mail.  Then 
your  draft  is  assigned  to  a station  in 
the  Philippines  area  and  you  go 
aboard  ship  for  transportation.  At 
Pearl  Harbor  the  draft  is  broken  up 
and,  instead  of  the  Philippines  sta- 
tion, you  are  assigned  to  a DE.  Your 
mail  still  goes  to  the  draft  number. 
You  have  now  told  your  correspond- 
ents to  send  no  more  mail  to  draft 
No.  1111,  to  send  it  to  your  ship  in- 
stead. In  the  interim,  however,  your 
mail  is  going  to  the  draft  number  in 
the  Philippines.  Arriving  there,  your 
mail  is  sent  to  your  ship,  last  heard  of 
at  Pearl.  When  it  arrives  back  at 
Pearl,  you  and  your  ship  have  shoved 
off  for  Manila.  And  so  it  goes. 

Delivering  “draft”  mail  is  like  try- 
ing to  get  mail  to  a person  traveling 
by  auto  from  East  to  West  coast 
when  the  delivering  party  does  not 
know  what  route  the  traveler  is  tak- 
ing. 

Men  sent  home  for  discharge  are 
instructed  to  leave  with  their  ships 
or  stations  a permanent  forwarding 
address.  Any  mail  received  for  them 
will  be  sent  directly  to  that  address. 
If  no  such  address  is  left,  mail  will 
be  returned  to  sender. 

Not  the  smallest  problem  of  the 
mail  service  is  that  of  personnel  to 
handle  mail.  Demobilization  drew  out 
many  men  with  civilian  postal  exper- 
ience who  had  serviced  mail  since 
early  in  the  war.  In  an  effort  to 
offset  this,  the  Navy  “froze”  discharge 
points  for  mail  ratings  for  manv 
months.  On  1 November  1945  a mail 
rating  required  44  points  for  dis- 
charge; most  other  men  needed  41. 
On  1 December  the  relation  stood  at 
44  and  39,  on  1 January  44  and  38. 
Points  dropped  to  36  for  mailmen  and 
34  for  most  others  on  2 February  and 
it  was  not  until  2 March  that  mail 
ratings  became  eligible  for  release 
with  most  other  rates  at  32  points. 

To  give  a conception  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  mail  service  job,  letters 
sent  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1945  totaled  1,578,707,580; 
from  U.  S.  to  POA,  1,529,055,250,  or 
a figure  of  3,107,763,100  letters 
handled.  These  do  not  include  reg- 
istered mail,  papers,  or  parcel  post. 

The  Navy  Mail  Service  is  exerting 
every  effort  to  provide  fast  delivery 
of  mail,  despite  curtailment  of  air 
and  suface  transportation  and  other 
troublesome  tieups.  You  can  do  much 
to  help  the  service  and  yourself  by 
promptly  and  correctly  advising  your 
correspondents  and  local  Navy  post 
offices  of  your  new  address  whenever 
made  necessary  through  change  of  duty 
station  of  release  from  the  Navy. 


28-Week  Course  Offered 
For  Aviation  Radiomen; 
AETM  To  Be  New  Rating 

Qualified  USN  ARM3c  and  ARM2c, 
including  combat  aircrewmen,  are 
eligible  for  a short  course  of  approxi- 
mately 28  weeks  for  the  new  rating  of 
AETM  — aviation  electronic  techni- 
cian’s mate. 

Assignments  under  quotas  allotted 
to  ComAirPac,  ComAirLant  and 
CNATra  will  be  made  for  duty  under 
instruction  at  NATechTraCen,  Ward 
Is.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  Beginning  30 
May  1946,  and  every  week  thereafter, 
ComAirPac  will  transfer  five  men  for 
such  training,  ComAirLant  three,  and 
CNATra  two.  The  first  class  will 
convene  3 June  1946  and  there  will  be 
a new  class  every  week  thereafter. 
All  men  selected  for  schooling  must 
serve  for  at  least  two  years  from  the 
date  of  their  school  entrance. 

An  minimum  GCT  score  of  60  hrs 
been  set  for  all  personnel  selected  to 
fill  these  quotas  and  as  far  as  practi- 
cable all  selections  will  be  made  from 
men  serving  longest  tours  of  duty  in 
forward  areas.  Applications  will  be 
made  through  regular  command  chan- 
nels. In  view  of  the  intensive  course 
of  instruction,  only  the  best  qualified 
personnel  will  be  picked  and  gradu- 
ates will  be  rated  AETM  of  at  least 
equal  pay  grade. 

BuPers  has  established  the  school 
to  provide  naval  aviation  with  petty 
officers  qualified  as  aviation  electronics 
technicians  capable  of  performing  col- 
lateral duties  as  combat  aircrewmen. 

Last  month  All  Hands  announced 
the  requirements  for  assignment  to 
ETM  training.  In  addition  to  those 
USN  rated  men  eligible  for  this  course 
(ARM,  RM,  EM,  AEM,  SoM,  and 
RdM),  all  other  personnel  are  eligible 
who  previously  passed  the  Eddy  Test 
but  who  were  not  selected  for  radio 
materiel  training.  These  are  also  to 
be  USN  with  at  least  two  years  of 
obligated  service  who  have  GCT  and 
MKE  scores  of  55  or  better. 

Awards  After  Discharge 
Formally  Presented  If 
Desired  by  Recipient 

Personnel  on  terminal  leave,  inac- 
tive duty  or  separated  may  be  for- 
mally presented  any  awards  approved 
for  them  since  they  left  active  service, 
according  to  Alnav  67-46  (NDB,  15 
February) . 

The  Alnav  provides  that  such 
awards,  above  the  Commendation 
Ribbon,  shall  be  forwarded  to  home 
naval  districts  of  recipients,  and  dis- 
trict commandants  will  communicate 
with  individuals  concerned  to  find  out 
whether  formal  presentation  is  de- 
sired. 

Presentations  will  be  arranged  bv 
the  commandants,  if  desired  by  recipi- 
ents, or  awards  will  be  delivered  di- 
rect by  mail. 

The  Commendation  Ribbon  and 
awards  of  lesser  rank  will  be  mailed 
direct  to  recipients. 
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Tentative  Final  Dates 
For  U.  S.  Campaign  Medal 
Eligibility  Announced 

Tentative  final  dates  upon  which 
personnel  may  become  eligible  to  wear 
the  three  area  campaign  medals  were 
stated  in  Alnav  108  (NDB,  15 
March).  Closing  date  for  the  Euro- 
pean-African-Middle  Eastern  Cam- 
paign Medal  was  8 Nov  1945,  and  for 
the  American  Area  and  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign  Medals  was  2 
March  1946. 

These  dates  are  still  tentative, 
BuPers  pointed  out,  inasmuch  as  the 
Executive  Order  in  which  they  are 
stated  has  not  been  signed  by  the 
President.  The  Navy  and  War  De- 
partments recommended  the  Order  to 
the  President. 

No  authorizations  to  wear  these 
medals  will  be  granted  for  service 
extending  beyond  the  dates  given. 
Service  records  of  enlisted  personnel 
will  be  reviewed  and  corrected  ac- 
cordingly and  authorizations  for 
officers  in  conflict  with  Alnav  108 
automatically  are  cancelled. 

Service  qualifications  for  wearing 
of  all  three  medals  included  30  days 
service  in  the  prescribed  areas  or 
combat  duty  in  the  areas,  or  one 
years  service  in  CLUSA  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Theater  Medal,  serv- 
ice in  all  cases  to  have  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  dates  given  above. 


Here’s  How  To  Start 
That  New  Hobby  Program; 
Job  Sheets,  Plans  Ready 

Does  your  CO  want  to  start  a 
hobby  shop  for  naval  personnel? 

BuPers  is  preparing  detailed  in- 
structions for  about  30  hobby  activi- 
ties, about  10  of  which  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  15  April  (see  All 
Hands,  March  1946,  p.  30),  Illus- 
trated instruction  pamphlets,  hobby 
craft  job  sheets,  construction  plans 
and  shop  layouts  will  be  mailed,  with 
work  shop  furnishings  and  machine 
and  hand  tool  equipment  furnished 
to  naval  activities  on  request.  BuPers 
will  aid  activities  in  procuring  ma- 
terials for  the  various  hobbies. 

Among  the  hobbies  for  which  plans 
are  available  are  leathercraft,  pot- 
tery, metal  craft,  photography,  ma- 
chine shop,  art,  fly  tying,  book  bind- 
ing, art  metal,  stone  cutting,  weaving, 
model  airplanes  and  ship  models. 

Success  of  the  hobby  programs  will 
depend  on  initiative  of  the  men  of 
the  individual  activities  in  using  ma- 
terials at  hand  to  construct  work 
shops  and  machines  BuPers  said. 
Quonset  huts  can  be  erected  for  work 
shops  and  materials  for  hobby  work 
can  be  obtained  by  the  Navy,  for  base- 
price  sale  to  naval  personnel. 

Activities  desiring  hobby  programs 
may  submit  to  BuPers  information  on 
type  of  hobbies  desired,  space  avail- 
able for  work  shops,  complement  of 
ship  or  station  and  personnel  avail- 
able with  experience  in  hobby  craft 
programs. 

Included  in  the  hobby  craft  activi- 
ties are:  machine  shop,  cabinet  shop, 
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foundry,  welding  (acetlylene  and 
electric),  forging,  ornamental  iron, 
sheetmetal,  art  metal  jewelry,  electro- 
plating chemistry,  ceramics  (pottery), 
clay  modeling,  glass  blowing,  stone 
cutting,  wood  and  soap  carving, 
plastics,  wood  turing,  wood  finishing, 
archery,  weaving,  photography,  en- 
graving, radio  model  airplanes  model 
automobiles,  model  ships  and  boats, 
model  railroads,  leather  work,  print- 
ing (hand  press)  linoleum  block 
printing,  silk  screen  printing,  graphic 
arts,  gardening  and  fly  tying  (fish- 
ermen) . 

Legion  Of  Merit  Not 
Depreciated  By  New 
Citation  Directive 

Alnav  93-46  (NDB,  28  February) 
affirmed  that  the  Legion  of  Merit 
was  in  no  way  depreciated  by  the 
recent  directive  which  placed  it  next 
after  the  Silver  Star  in  precedence 
on  the  uniform.  Alnav  49-46  (NDB, 
31  January)  had  stated  new  order  of 
precedence  on  the  uniform  for  the 
three  medals  concerned  as  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  Silver  Star, 
Legion  of  Merit. 

BuPers  pointed  out  last  month  that 
a SecNav  all  ship  and  station  letter 
dated  13  Feb  1946  (NDB,  15  Feb- 
ruary, art.  46-319)  stated  rules  to 
distinguish  combat-awarded  Legion  of 
Merit  and  Bronze  Star  decorations 
from  those  awarded  for  service.  A 
quarter-inch  bronze  block  letter  “V”  is 
worn  in  the  center  of  the  ribbon  if 
the  award  was  made  for  performance 


of  duty  in  actual  combat.  No  more 
than  one  “V”  shall  be  worn.  Sub- 
sequent decorations  are  indicated  by 
gold  stars  for  each  additional  award 
or  silver  stars  to  indicate  five  awards 
of  the  same  decoration. 

BuPers  will  publish  a list  in  a 
future  NDB  of  personnel  authorized 
to  wear  the  “V”.  COs  may  authorize 
wearing  of  the  “V”  for  awards  pre- 
viously made  where  the  citation 
clearly  shows  the  award  is  for  combat, 
subject  to  approval  by  BuPers.  Such 
authorization  is  to  take  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  officer  con- 
cerned with  copy  to  BuPers,  or  ap- 
propriate entry  in  the  service  record 
in  the  case  of  enlisted  men.  Future 
citations  for  these  decorations  will 
indicate  whether  the  award  involves 
combat. 

Gold  Shoulder  Marks, 

Gilt  Buttons  May  Now 
Be  Worn  With  Grays 

Gold  shoulder  marks  and  gilt  but- 
tons again  may  be  worn  with  officers’ 
gray  working  uniform,  according  to 
Alnav  123-46  (NDB,  15  March).  Gray 
shoulder  marks  and  blue-black  buttons 
are  optional. 

This  cancelled  Alnav  53-44  and  Sec- 
Nav Ltr  44-264  (NDB,  Jan-June  1944) 
and  added  the  following  to  note  4 Enc. 
A SecNav  Ltr  43-1199  (NDB,  cum  ed 
1943)  : “When  the  gray  working  uni- 
form is  worn,  gold  shoulder  marks  and 
gilt  buttons  or  gray  shoulder  marks 
and  blue-black  buttons  are  optional.” 


BARBED  WIRE  DUTY  NOT  TOTAL  LOSS 


Anyone  who  was  a prisoner  of  war 
knows  it  was  tough  duty.  But  lots 
of  liberated  personnel,  known  as  “Ex- 
POWs”  don’t  know  that  the  Navy  is 
out  to  give  them  a square  deal.  That 
time  spent  behind  the  barbed  wire 
wasn’t  for  nothing. 

Enlisted  Ex-POWs,  except  CPOs 
(permanent  appointment)  are  en- 
titled to  an  initial  advancement  in 
rating  upon  return  to  U.  S.  Naval 
jurisdiction,  and,  for  a period  of 
eight  months  after  reporting  to  their 
new  duty  stations  following  medical 
processing  and  rehabilitation  leave, 
they  may  be  promoted  by  their  new 
commanding  officers  without  regard 
to  vacancies  when  professionally 
qualified,  until  they  reach  the  rating 
they  presumably  would  have  had  if 
they  had  not  been  captured. 

Under  present  regulations  these 
advancements  are  made  retroactive 
for  seniority  purposes  only  as  far 
back  as  possible.  Pay  for  new  rat- 
ings does  not  begin  until  the  date  the 
rating  is  actually  effected. 

When  medical  treatment  is  over, 
bringing  an  ex-POW  back  to  full 
strength,  he  is  entitled  to  rehabilita- 
tion leave  up  to  90  days,  depending 
upon  his  length  of  detention  by  the 
enemy  and  his  physical  condition. 


Enlisted  men  who  were  former 
prisoners  will  not  be  sent  to  sea  duty 
for  their  first  assignment  unless  they 
specifically  request  it,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  name  the  naval  district  or 
river  command  where  they  wish  to 
serve. 

Liberated  personnel  generally 
speaking  will  be  given  “special  con- 
sideration” on  requests  for  navy 
training  courses. 

Officers  who  have  been  liberated 
from  enemy  prison  camps  are  being 
offered  refresher  courses  in  gunnery, 
radar,  firefighting  and  damage  con- 
trol to  bring  them  up  to  date  on 
all  developments  since  their  capture. 

The  policy  closing  officer  procure- 
ment of  enlisted  men  recommended 
for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  warrant 
and  commission  officers  does  not  ap- 
ply to  enlisted  men  who  have  been 
prisoners  of  war.  This  will  allow 
capable  men  who  were  CPOs  or  1/c 
petty  officers  at  time  of  capture  to 
receive  consideration  for  appoint- 
ment to  warrant  or  commissioned 
ranks  upon  recommendation  of  pres- 
ent commanding  officer. 

Detailed  information  for  ex-POWs 
is  contained  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39- 
46  (NDB,  15  February). 
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Transportation  Regulations  Are  Relaxed 
For  Navy  Dependents  Traveling  To  U.  S. 


The  government  will  provide  trans- 
portation under  certain  conditions  for 
dependents  of  naval  personnel  travel- 
ing from  overseas  to  a point  of  their 
selection  within  the  continental  limits 
of  the  U.  S.  under  Alnav  119-46 
(NDB,  15  March).  Formerly  depen- 
dents were  provided  transportation 
only  to  point  of  duty,  or  to  a point  of 
selection  that  would  not  exceed  the 
travel  cost  to  point  of  duty. 

Alnav  119  replaces  sub  headings 
(a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  paragraph 
3,  SecNav  Ltr.  46-66  (NDB,  15  Jan 
1946),  and  provides  the  following: 

• Except  as  specified  below,  trans- 
portation for  dependents  arriving  in 
the  U.  S.  from  overseas  is  authorized 
from  port  of  entry  in  the  U.  S.  to  any 
point  of  selection  by  personnel  or  their 
dependents  within  the  U.  S. 

• For  personnel  assigned  to  perma- 
nent shore  duty  in  the  U.  S.  or  dis- 
charged, no  further  transportation  of 
dependents  is  authorized  except  that 
personnel  above  4th  pay  grade  are  en- 
titled to  transportation  of  dependents 
on  subsequent  permanent  change  of 
station  as  heretofore. 

• For  personnel  assigned  permanent 
shore  duty  in  U.  S.  subsequent  to 
travel  of  dependents  to  points  of  selec- 
tion, dependents  are  allowed  trans- 
portation from  point  of  selection  to 
point  of  duty. 

• If  personnel  are  presently  as- 
signed duty  overseas  or  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  with  home  address 
overseas  and  dependents  have  not  per- 
formed any  travel  the  transportation 
authorized  is  from  dependents  location 
overseas  to  duty  station  or  home  ad- 
dress overseas. 

Dependents  Can  Travel 
To  United  Kingdom  Now 

Dependents  of  naval  personnel  on 
active  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales)  may  travel  there  beginning  1 
April  if  housing  is  available  and  if 
the  applicant  requesting  their  trans- 
portation will  be  on  duty  at  least  six 
months,  according  to  Alnav  89-46 
(NDB,  28  February). 

For  transportation  purposes  naval 
personnel  are  divided  into  categories 
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A and  B.  (see  art.  2505  USN  Travel 
Instructions).  Personnel  in  category 
A,  in  pay  grade  three  or  above  and 
on  permanent  duty  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  attached  to  ships  having 
home  port  or  home  yard  there,  are 
given  priority  over  personnel  in  cate- 
gory B,  who  are  in  pay  grades  below 
three  and  on  permanent  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  attached  to  ships 
having  home  port  or  home  yard  there. 

Personnel  in  category  A may  submit 
applications  for  transportation  of  de- 
pendents to  their  commanding  officers 
on  BuSandA  form  33  in  quadruplicate 
accompanied  by  three  sets  of  certified 
copies  of  all  orders  incident  to  their 
being  assigned  to  present  duty.  Ap- 
plications will  be  forwarded  to  BuPers 
via  ComNavEu  and  dependents  will 
be  notified  after  arrangements  are 
made  for  transportation. 

Travel  for  personnel  in  category  A 
is  authorized  under  the  regulations 
outlined  above  for  the  following  locali- 
ties: Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 

Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Egypt,  Le- 
banon, Tangiers  and  Finland. 

Personnel  in  category  B may  sub- 
mit applications'  in  letter  form  via  the 
same  chain  of  command,  but  need  not 
enclose  copies  of  orders.  Dependents 
of  personnel  in  this  category  will  be 
furnished  transportation  by  govern- 
ment transport  only,  and  must  travel 
at  their  own  expense  from  their  home 
to  the  point  of  embarkation  and  from 
the  point  of  debarkation  to  their  fu- 
ture residence  overseas.  In  addition, 
a charge  for  meals  in  transit  will  be 
made:  about  $1.25  per  day  for  adults, 
62  cents  for  children  between  4 and 
12,  and  26  cents  for  children  under  4. 
Dependents  of  personnel  in  category 
A will  have  all  expenses  paid  by  the 
government.  Travel  at  personal  ex- 
pense is  discouraged  as  no  assurance 
can  be  given  that  reimbursement  will 
be  made. 

Dependents  can  expedite  their  trans- 
portation— processing  of  applications 
usually  takes  about  two  months — by 
having  their  immunization  shots  at 
the  time  application  is  made. 

Commercial  Air  Travel 
Available  to  Dependents 

Dependents  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  legally  entitled  to 
transportation  may  now  be  furnished 
commercial  air  transnortation  pro- 
vided it  does  not  exceed  the  cost  to 
the  government  for  rail  transporta- 
tion between  the  same  points.  This 
ruling  was  provided  by  Alnav  96-46 
(NDB  28  February). 

The  Alnav  modifies  Art.  2509-3  (B) 
(5)  Travel  Instructions  which  had, 
during  the  war  years,  prohibited 
furnishing  of  air  transport  to  de- 
pendents because  airlines  were  crowd- 
ed with  priority  passengers  and 
freight. 

Alnav  96  applies  to  transportation 
requests  issued  before  travel  is  per- 
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formed.  As  in  the  past  when  travel 
already  has  been  performed  by  de- 
pendents legally  entitled  to  it,  reim- 
bursement will  continue  to  be  made 
in  authorized  amounts  allowed  be- 
tween given  points  regardless  of 
means  of  travel. 

Restrictions  against  issuing  any 
transportation  to  dependents  involving 
excess  costs  remain  in  effect. 

Navy  Men  on  Leave  Now 
Can  Visit  Outside  U.  S. 

If  CO  Authorizes 

Navy  personnel  on  leave  may  make 
unofficial  visits  to  Alaska,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Island,  Bermuda,  Canada,  Cuba  and 
Mexico  without  obtaining  specific  per- 
mission from  BuPers  if  leave  is 
authorized  by  the  CO,  according  to 
AlStaCon  of  2 March  1946,  (022235). 

Unofficial  visits  may  be  made  to  the 
interior  of  Mexico  if  a tourist  pass  is 
obtained  from  a Mexican  consul  and 
if  civilian  clothes  are  worn  (see  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  178-45  and  276-45). 

No  tourist  passes  are  needed  for  visits 
other  than  to  Mexico  if  leave  papers 
are  properly  filled  out  designating  the 
locality  to  be  visited  but  civilian 
clothes  cannot  be  worn  except  when 
authorized  in  an  off  duty  status. 

No  government  transportation  will 
be  available  for  leave  outside  of  the 
U.  S. 

New  and  Handier  Edition 
Of  Regs  Being  Prepared 

A new  and  handier  edition  of  Navy 
Regulations  is  being  written  and  will 
be  published  this  year.  The  revised 
edition  will  be  of  a standard  8-by-10^ 
inches  page  size  and  will  be  enclosed 
in  a thin  binder  to  permit  ready  in- 
sertion of  changes. 

Navy  Regs  is  being  revised  to  re- 
fleet  war  experiences  and  recent 
changes  in  administration  and  organi- 
zation. New  regulations  dealing  with  ; 
amphibious  operations,  aircraft  com- 
mands, sea  frontiers  and  other  recent 
developments  of  warfare  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  1946  edition.  The  last 
general  revision  of  Navy  Regs  was  tj 
made  in  1920,  although  26  printed 
changes  have  been  made  since  that 
time. 

A 10-man  board  preparing  the  new  I 
edition  is  composed  of:  Rear  Admiral 
Alexander  Sharp,  USN,  president;  . 
Capt.  John  D.  Kelsey,  Capt.  Thomas  i..; 
B.  Dugan,  Capt.  Willard  J.  Suits,  : 
Capt.  George  J.  Dufek,  Capt.  Cyrus 
D.  Bishop  (SC),  Capt.  William  E. 
Eaton  (MC),  (Ret.),  Capt.  Robert  H.  I 
Meade  (CEC)  and  Comdr.  George  A. 
Rosso  (ChC) , all  USN,  and  Lt.  Col. 
John  Malcolm  Davis,  USMC.  Capt.  j 
Francis  W.  Laurent,  USN  (Ret.),  is  | 
counsel  to  the  board,  and  Lt.  Richard  L 
H.  Maurer,  USNR,  is  recorder. 

The  Navy  has  asked  Congress  to 
repeal  a law,  passed  in  1862,  requiring 
that  all  naval  officers  be  issued  Navy  i 
Regs.  It  now  is  proposed  that  a sum-  | 
cient  number  of  the  regulations  be 
made  available  to  those  concerned  at  ; 
shore  activities  and  on  naval  vessels. 

ALL  HANDS 


Foreign  Service  Posts 
Open  to  U.  S.  Veterans, 
Armed  Forces  Members 

Naval  personnel  and  Navy  veterans 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  qualify 
as  foreign  service  officers  this  fall 
under  a Department  of  State  pro- 
gram designed  to  expand  this  im- 
portant branch  of  its  activities. 

A written  examination  restricted  to 
honorably  discharged  vets  and  quali- 
fied active  service  personnel  will  be 
held  30  Sept  and  1 Oct  1946.  It  will 
comprise  four  sessions,  two  each  day. 
Candidates  with  an  average  grade  of 
70  or  higher  on  the  written  test  will 
be  eligible  for  an  oral  examination. 

Those  whose  combined  average  cov- 
ering both  examinations  is  80  or  above 
and  who  are  found  to  be  physically 
fit  will  be  placed  on  the  eligibilty  list 
and  recommended  to  the  President  for 
appointment  as  foreign  service  officers 
in  one  of  the  unclassified  grades.  [ 

Veterans  may  obtain  applications 
for  designation  to  take  the  written 
examination  from  Civil  Service  re- 
gional offices,  colleges  and  universities, 
offices  of  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion or  directly  from  the  Department 
of  State.  Members  of  the  armed 
forces  can  get  applications  from  com- 
manding officers. 

If  State  Department  application 
forms  are  not  available  locally  by  1 
May  1946,  interested  personnel  may 
write  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
the  Foreign  Service,  P.O.  Box  '592, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  submitting  biograph- 
ical information  required  by  para- 
graph 3 of  BuPers  Circ  Ltr  40-46 
(NDB,  15  Feb  1946),  a letter  which 
! describes  in  detail  the  examination 
« procedure. 

Candidates  who  have  been  desig- 
nated to  take  the  written  examination 
! will  be  informed  of  the  center  to 
| which  they  should  report  to  take  the 
! test.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
I hold  the  written  examination  over- 
seas wherever  necessary.  Rank  or 
length  of  service  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  designating  applicants. 

A candidate  can  be  eligible  only  if 
he  has  the  following  prerequisites: 

(1)  A member  of  the  armed  forces 
or  an  honorably  discharged  veteran; 

(2)  born  between  1 July  1915  and 
1 July  1925  (3)  an  American  citizen 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif.) 

“But  he  has  an  ID  card.  I’m  afraid  all  we 
can  nail  him  for  is  being  out  of  uniform.” 

APRIL  1946 


and  has  been  such  for  at  least  15 
years;  (4)  if  married,  his  wife  (hus- 
band) must  be  an  American  citizen; 

(5)  has  a bachelor’s  or  other  equival- 
ent degree  from  a college  ov  uni- 
versity accredited  by  recognized 
national  or  regional  accrediting 
agencies  or,  if  his  college  course  was 
interrupted  by  war  service,  he  must 
have  at  the  time  he  submits  his 
application  completed  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  studies  required 
for  a bachelor’s  or  equivalent  degree; 

(6)  able  to  read  with  reasonable 
facility  either  French,  German,  or 
Spanish. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  applications 
is  17  June  1946. 

Medical  Corps  USN  Sets 
Entrance  Exams  for  May 

Medical  Corps  TJSN  will  conduct  its 
first  professional  and  physical  entrance 
examinations  since  October  1944  at  29 
Naval  hospitals  from  6 to  10  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  (See  AlStaCon  date/time 
142320  February). 

Successful  candidates  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  assistant  surgeons  and  act- 
ing assistant  surgeons  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  (jg).  Applicants  for  the 
above  vacancies  must  be  graduates  of 
approved  medical  schools.  They  must 
be  more  than  21  years  old  and  less 
than  32  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

USNR  medical  officers  who  desire  to 
join  USN  but  lack  six-month’s  active 
duty  as  commissioned  officers  are 
eligible  to  take  the  examinations,  ac- 
cording to  AlStaCon  date/time  211455 
February.  Those  reserve  medical  of- 
ficers with  six  months  or  more  active 
duty  can  apply  for  transfer  to  usn 
without  taking  examinations.  (BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  revised.) 

Third  and  fourth  year  medical  stu- 
dents may  take  tests  for  appointments 
as  acting  assistant  surgeons.  Success- 
ful completion  of  tests  will  qualify 
them  for  internships  in  naval  hospi- 
tals. Third-year  students  must  have 
completed  three  years’  medical  train- 
ing to  be  eligible  for  the  examinations. 

Candidates  for  assistant  surgeon 
must  be  graduates  of  approved  medi- 
cal schools  who  have  completed  interne 
training  in  a civilian  or  naval  hospital 
or  who  will  complete  such  training 
within  four  months  of  the  date  of 
examination. 

Tests  will  be  given  at  the  following 
naval  hospitals  where  supervisory 
naval  examining  boards  will  convene 
the  first  Monday  in  May:  Annapolis, 
Md. ; Astoria,  Ore.;  Bainbridge,  Md. ; 
Bethesda,  Md. ; Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; Camp 
LeJeune,  N.  C.;  Charleston,  S.  C. ; 
Chelsea,  Mass.;  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.; 
Dublin,  Ga. ; Great  Lakes,  111.;  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Key  West,  Fla.;  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  Mare  Island,  Calif.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Newport,  R.  I.;  Norman,  Okla. ; Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Parris  Island,  S.  C. ; Pen- 
sacola, Fla.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.;  Portsmouth,  Va.; 
Quantico,  Va.;  Sampson,  N.  Y. ; San 
Diego,  Calif.;  and  Seattle,  Wash. 


WHAT'S  THE 
ANSWER? 

Test  on  Navy  Orders 

“Orders  are  orders”  is  a phrase  habi- 
tually used  by  Navy  personnel.  But 
would  you  know  the  meaning  of  and  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  following  orders? 

1.  The  command  “toss  oars”  means: 
(a!  to  begin  pulling 

(b)  to  raise  the  oars  from  the  rowlocks  to 
a perpendicular  position,  blades  fore 
and  aft,  with  the  handles  resting  on 
the  bottom 

(c)  toss  the  oars  overboard 

2.  “Belay  that"  means: 

(a)  ignore  that  last  order 

(b)  put  aside  what  you  are  holding  in 
your  hand 

(c)  obey  immediately  that  last  order 

3.  “Heave  short”  means: 

la)  to  heave  on  the  windlass  until  the 
anchor  chain  is  horizontal 

(b)  to  heave  on  the  windlass  until  the 
anchor  chain  is  perpendicular  at 
which  time  it  is  said  to  be  at  short 
stay 

(c)  to  heave  the  bow  line  in  on  the 
windlass  until  stern  line  is  taut 

4.  “Hit  the  deck"  means: 

(a)  all  hands  in  the  engine  room  lay  up 
to  the  main  deck 

(b)  dive  for  the  deck  to  escape  shell 
fragments 

(c)  reveille 

5.  “Turn  to”  means: 

(a)  right  or  left  standard  rudder  until 
the  ship  is  turned  90  degrees 

(b)  keep  silent  about  the  deck 

(c)  commence  ship’s  work 

6.  In  the  sketch  at  right  the  seaman 
has  just  carried  out 
which  of  the  follow- 
ing orders? 

(a)  “Break  the  five 
flag” 

(b)  “Run  up  the 
captain's  laun- 
dry” 

(c)  “Make  colors” 

7.  “Two-block  it” 
means: 

(a)  shift  the  line  so  as  to  take  the  wear 
in  another  place 

(b)  run  the  signal  up  to  the  yardarm, 
signal  understood 

(c)  run  the  signal  up  to  the  yardarm, 
signal  not  understood 

8.  “Take  a strain”  means: 

(a)  put  the  line  under  tension 

(b)  hold  the  line  until  it  breaks 

(c)  put  more  effort  into  the  job  at  hand 

9.  “Mind  your  helm”  means: 

(a)  polish  the  helm 

(b)  steer  the  course 

(c)  mind  your  own  business 

10.  “Shore  up”  means: 

(a)  steer  the  ship  into  port 

(b)  end  of  liberty 

(c)  to  prop  up 
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New  Boards  Are  Set  Up  To  Recommend 
Senior  USN  Officers  For  Retirement 


The  process  leading  to  retirement  of 
Regular  Navy  officers  whose  services 
can  no  longer  be  utilized,  under  au- 
thority of  a new  retirement  act  (Pub- 
lic Law  305 — 79th  Congress)  which 
the  President  signed  on  21  February, 
got  under  way  on  21  March. 

A special  board  headed  by  Fleet  Ad- 
miral William  F.  Halsey,  empowered 
to  recommend  for  retirement  rear  ad- 
mirals and  commodores,  on  the  latter 
date  began  reviewing  the  records  of 
the  flag  officers  in  these  ranks  serving 
on  the  active  list  in  the  line  and  staff 
and  not  otherwise  subject  for  retire- 
ment. 

Another  board  was  scheduled  to 
begin  reviewing  the  records  of  cap- 
tains, line  and  staff,  on  18  April. 
There  were  3,262  Regular  Navy  of- 
ficers serving  in  the  rank  of  captain 
as  of  1 February. 

Individual  letters  to  the  rear  ad- 
mirals and  commodores,  and  Alnav 
120-46,  addressed  to  the  captains,  in- 
dicated that  age,  physical  condition 
and  ability  to  perform  all  duties  of 
their  rank — as  well  as  relative  pro- 
fessional qualifications — would  weigh 
heavily  in  determining  which  officers 
should  be  retained  and  which  retired 
involuntarily. 

The  boards  will  turn  over  their  find- 
ings to  SecNav,  who  then  will  submit 
them  to  the  President  for  approval  or 
disapproval,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Such  retirement  will  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  such  month 
as  SecNav  may  set,  but  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
after  the  date  of  approval  by  the 
President.  The  law  also  provides  au- 
thority to  consider  for  retirement 
those  below  the  rank  of  captain,  al- 
though there  has  as  yet  been  no  official 
indication  as  to  when  the  records  of 
officers  of  the  rank  of  commander  and 
below  will  go  before  a retirement 
board  to  be  considered.  Legal  authority 
creating  the  boards  to  consider  officers 
below  flag  rank  expires  on  30  June  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which 
Congress  or  the  President  declares  the 
war  officially  terminated. 

The  senior  board  to  consider  the  re- 
tirement of  major  generals  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  headed  by  Lieutenant 
General  Holland  M.  Smith,  was  con- 
vened 25  March.  The  board  to  consider 
retirement  of  brigadier  generals  of  the 
Marine  Corps  planned  to  meet  8 April. 
A board  to  consider  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficers of  the  permanent  rank  of  cap- 
tain met  on  4 March  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Rear  Admiral  Lloyd  T. 
Chalker,  USCG,  and  the  records  of  per- 
manent commanders  and  lieutenant 
commanders  of  the  Coast  Guard  went 
before  another  board  26  March.  A 
third  Coast  Guard  board  to  consider 
retirement  of  lieutenants  and  below 
will  meet  at  a date  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 


The  retirement  act  not  only  author- 
ized establishment  of  boards  to  recom- 
mend retirement  of  “surplus”  officers 
but  also  lowered  the  retirement  age 
from  64  years  to  62,  except  for  fleet 
admirals. 

However,  the  law  provides  that  re- 
tirement under  the  lowered  age  limit 
may  not  take  place  prior  to  1 Aug 
1946,  except  for  officers  who  attain  the 
old  retirement  age  of  64  years  prior 
to  that  date.  Further,  the  President 
may  retain  certain  officers  below  the 
rank  of  fleet  admiral  until  they  are  64 
but  not  more  than  10  such  officers 
may  be  on  the  active  list  at  any  one 
time. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  involun- 
tary retirement  of  regular  officers  as 
part  of  the  process  of  adjusting  naval 
personnel  to  postwar  needs,  the  new 
law  provides  for  voluntary  retirement 
of  both  regular  and  reserve  officers 
after  20  years  of  active  service,  at 
least  10  years  of  which  shall  have  been 
active  commissioned  service. 

Previously,  voluntary  retirement 
with  retired  pay  after  20  years  service 
could  be  effected  only  in  the  case  of 
line  officers  who  had  spent  the  entire 
20  years  in  active  commissioned  ser- 
vice. The  new  law,  which  cuts  the  re- 
quired period  of  active  commissioned 
service  in  half,  benefits  officers  of  the 
staff  corps  and  all  officers  temporarily 


HOW  DID  IT  START? — 

Commission  Pennant 

Back  in  the  17th  century  when  the 
English  and  the  Dutch 
were  competing  for 
the  title  "ruler  of 
the  seas”,  Maarten 
Harpertszoon  Tromp, 
a Dutch  admiral, 
lashed  a broom  to 
the  masthead  of  his 
ship  to  indicate  his 
intention  to  sweep 
the  English  from  the 
sea.  The  English  ad- 
miral replied  by  hoisting  a horsewhip 
to  show  that  he  would  roundly  chastise 
the  insolent  and  presumptious  Dutchman. 
The  Englishman  carried  out  his  boast  and 
the  narrow  or  coachwhip  pennant  has 
since  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  a man- 
of-war  adopted  by  all  nations. 

The  commission  pennant,  as  it  is  called 
today,  is  hoisted  at  the  main  in  vessels 
having  two  masts.  It  is  blue  at  the  hoist 
with  a union  of  seven  white  stars  and 
red  and  white  at  the  fly  in  two  hori- 
zontal stripes.  It  is  flown  by  all  ships 
except  those  carrying  flag  officers  or 
other  officials  entitled  to  hoist  a personal 
flag.  In  the  early  Navy,  the  pennant  had 
numerous  stars;  in  the  19th  century  it 
had  21.  The  pennant  flown  by  BBs, 
CAs,  CLs,  and  large  auxiliaries  is  six  feet 
long  and  that  flown  by  DDs  and  smaller 
ships  is  four  feet  long. 


commissioned  from  the  ranks  of  en-  i 
listed  men  and  warrants — a group 
which,  in  general,  previously  had  to 
wait  30  years  to  retire. 

The  new  law  provides  that,  except 
in  the  case  of  officers  retired  for  age,  j 
retired  pay  will  be  based  upon  the 
highest  rank,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  in  which  each  officer 
served  satisfactorily,  as  determined  by 
SecNav,  on  or  prior  to  30  June  1946, 
unless  he  was  a prisoner  of  war  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

The  stipulation  that  service  in  the 
highest  rank  must  be  satisfactory  does 
not  apply  to  retirement  for  age. 

Any  officer  who  was  a prisoner  of 
war  at  any  time  during  World  War  II 
will  have  his  retirement  rank  based 
upon  the  highest  rank  to  which  he 
was  appointed  temporarily  under  the 
Act  of  24  July  1941,  which  set  up  the 
wartime  program  of  temporary  ap- 
pointments. In  most  cases,  officers 
who  missed  temporary  promotions 
while  prisoners  of  the  enemy  are  get- 
ting them  now,  over  a period  of  time, 
to  bring  them  abreast  of  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  service. 

The  law  provides  that  any  officer  ex- 
cept those  retired  for  age  who  did  not 
serve  satisfactorily  in  the  highest  rank 
to  which  he  was  named  shall  be  retired 
at  the  next  lower  rank  in  which  he 
served  satisfactorily  but  in  no  case 
lower  than  his  permanent  rank.  Re- 
tirement in  highest  rank  is  mandatory 
for  those  retired  for  age. 

The  pay  percentage  for  retirement 
purposes  is  computed  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  percent  per  year  for  : 
each  year  of  service  for  which  any 
individual  officer  is  entitled  to  credit  j 
in  computation  of  his  pay  while  on  | 
active  duty.  A fractional  year  of  six 
or  more  months  shall  be  considered  a j 
full  year  in  computing  the  number  of  j 
years  of  service  by  which  the  rate  of 
two  and  one-half  percent  is  multiplied,  j 
This  percentage  then  is  multiplied  by 
his  active  duty  base  pay,  including 
longevity  credit,  to  determine  his  re- 
tired pay.  For  example,  a lieutenant 
or  lieutenant  commander  with  20 
years’  service  may  retire  at  50  percent 
( 2 Vi  times  20)  of  his  active  duty  base 
pay  ($325  monthly)  or  $162.50  a 
month. 

The  ceiling  for  retired  pay,  how- 
ever, is  75  percent  of  active  duty  base 
pay.  Rear  admirals,  who  receive  no 
longevity  credit,  will  be  paid  a flat  75 
percent  of  their  base  pay. 

Enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers 
who  received  temporary  commissions 
during  the  war  will  now  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  retire  as  officers  if  they  qualify 
under  the  above  provisions.  Under  a 
previous  law  temporary  promotions 
are  authorized  until  30  June  of  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  war  is  officially  terminated 
and  may  be  further  retained  by  indi- 
viduals so  promoted  for  an  additional 
six  months. 

This  means  that  if  Congress  or  the 
President  declares  the  war  officially 
terminated  at  any  time  prior  to  or  j 
including  30  June  1946,  temporary 
promotions  could  still  be  made  until 
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30  June  1947,  and  personnel  continued 
in  their  temporary  ranks  until  31  Dec 
1947.  If  the  termination  of  the  war 
is  declared  after  30  June  1946  and 
before  30  June  1947,  temporary  pro- 
motions could  be  made  until  30  June 
1948  and  personnel  continued  in  that 
status  until  31  Dec  1948. 

Personnel  on  the  active  list  are  as- 
sured by  the  new  law  that  when  they 
retire  they  will  be  advanced  to  the 
highest  grade  or  rank  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily  under  temporary 
appointments  and  that  their  retired 
pay  will  be  based  upon  that  higher 
rank.  However,  the  office  of  JAG  has 
been  asked  to  determine  the  applica- 
tion of  the  combat  citation  law  which 
provides  for  one-rank  advancement 
upon  retirement  of  certain  officers. 

All  reservists  including  Fleet  Re- 
servists and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
servists, and  personnel  of  the  retired 
list,  upon  returning  to  inactive  duty, 
will  do  so  in  the  highest  rank  or  grade 
in  which  they  served  satisfactorily 
under  their  temporary  wartime  ap- 
pointments. This  means  that,  in  the 
case  of  retired  personnel,  their  retired 
pay  will  be  based  upon  such  higher 
rank.  Fleet  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps 
reservists  will,  when  they  are  ultimate- 
ly retired,  also  have  their  retired  pay 
based  on  the  highest  rank  in  which 
they  served  satisfactorily  during  the 
war. 

These  benefits  for  personnel  of  the 
active  list,  retired  list  and  the  reserve 
components  will  be  retroactive  to  the 
date  any  given  individual  was  retired 
or  placed  upon  inactive  duty  upon 
completion  of  his  service  in  World 
War  II.  This  will  cover  the  cases  of 
persons  retired  or  released  to  inactive 
duty  prior  to  enactment  of  the  new 
law. 

In  general,  recall  to  active  duty 
would  be  at  the  higher  ranks  or 
grades,  and  the  law  specifies  that  no 
officer  will  be  deprived  by  this  law  of 
any  advancement  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  other  laws. 

Alnav  120-46,  notifying  Regular 
Navy  captains  that  their  records 
would  be  submitted  to  the  retirement 
board  this  month,  declared  in  part: 

“Complete  records  including  medical 
records  will  be  submitted  to  the  board. 
In  making  its  recommendations  the 
board  will  be  instructed  to  take  into 
consideration  not  only  the  relative  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  the  officers 
concerned,  with  particular  reference  to 
their  demonstrated  or  apparent  po- 
tential ability  to  perform  all  duties 
of  their  rank,  but  also  their  ages  and 
physical  fitness  for  all  duties. 

“Any  officer  in  the  above-described 
categories  (all  Regular  Navy  captains) 
may  if  he  desires  forward  at  any  time 
direct  to  BuPers  for  delivery  to  the 
President  of  the  board  so  as  to  be 
received  not  later  than  the  convening 
date  of  the  board  a written  communi- 
cation inviting  attention  to  any  mat- 
ter of  record  in  the  Navy  Department 
or  to  any  other  official  matter  concern- 
ing himself  which  he  deems  to  be  im- 
portant in  consideration  of  his  case. 
The  communication  shall  not  contain 
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any  reflection  upon  the  character,  con- 
duct, or  motives  of  or  criticism  of 
any  officer  and  shall  be  forwarded  via 
air  mail.” 

BuPers  Action  Reduces 
Number  of  Promotions 
Of  Active  Duty  Officers 

Two  moves  designed  to  reduce 
sharply  the  number  of  officer  promo- 
tions were  made  by  BuPers  during  the 
past  month. 

The  regular  monthly  en  bloc  pro- 
motion Alnavs  for  lieutenants  (junior 
grade),  ensigns  and  warrant  officers 
with  18  months  active  service  and 
full  lieutenants  with  24  months  serv- 
ice were  discontinued,  and  Alnav  325- 
45  (NDB,  15  Oct  1945)  authorizing 
spot  promotions  was  cancelled  effec- 
tive 1 March. 

Hereafter,  en  bloc  promotions  will 
be  based  “on  needs  of  the  service,” 
according  to  Alnav  91-46  (NDB,  28 
February) . 

Alnav  91  modifies  provisions  of 
Alnav  346-45  (NDB,  31  October)  re- 
lating to  active  service  in  rank  neces- 
sary for  promotions  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  18  and  24-month  active 
service  prerequisites  now  will  be 
minimum  requirements  for  promotion. 
Alnav  91  further  states  that  new 
promotion  authorities  “will  be  issued 
at  intervals  required  by  existing  con- 
ditions.” 

Alnav  100-46  (NDB,  28  February) 
cancells  Alnav  325-45  which  permitted 
commanding  officers  to  recommend 
any  officer  not  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  for  spot  pro- 
motion to  next  higher  rank  if  he 
agreed  to  remain  on  active  duty  for 
a period  of  180  days  after  the  date 
he  became  eligible  for  release.  Those 
recommendations  under  Alnav  325-45 
submitted  prior  to  1 March  1946  will 
be  acted  upon  as  in  the  past.  However, 
those  originated  on  or  after  1 March 
will  not  be  considered. 

Promotions  which  have  been  effected 
in  the  past  under  authority  of  Alnav 
325-45  and  service  agreements  sub- 
mitted thereunder  are  in  no  way 
effected  by  the  cancellation  message. 
Alnav  100-46  further  points  out  that 
in  future  recommendations  for  spot 
promotions  commanding  officers  will 
be  guided  by  applicable  provisions  of 
BuPers’  Circ  Ltr  95-44  (NDB,  Jan- 
uary-June,  1944). 

Under  BuPers  Circ  Ltr  95-44  spot 
promotions  are  restricted  by  three 
provisions.  No  such  promotions  will 
be  given  except  to  (1)  those  of  flag 
rank  (2)  personnel  attached  to  fleet 
or  force  units  afloat,  where  it  is 
definitely  indicated  that  higher  rank 
for  the  individual  occupying  a particu- 
lar billet  is  essential  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  duties;  (3)  exceptional 
cases  ashore  which  are  clearly  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assign  greater 
authority  and  responsibility  to  the 
incumbent,  and  which  are  so  approved 
by  a specific  board  of  three  officers 
not  below  the  rank  of  captain  to  be 


appointed  by  SecNav.  Unanimous  rec- 
ommendation of  this  board  will  be 
required. 

Prisoner  Rehabilitation 
Officers  Needed  By  Navy 

BuPers  reports  an  immediate  need 
for  officers  qualified  for  duties  in 
prisoner  rehabilitation  work  at  naval 
prisons,  disciplinary  barracks  and  re- 
training commands  in  Navact  22 
(NDB,  28  February). 

usnr  officers  with  backgrounds  in 
personnel  counselling,  psycholegy,  so- 
ciology, education  or  vocational  train- 
ing and  usn  officers  with  inclination 
or  aptitude  for  prisoner  rehabilitation 
work  particularly  are  desired  for  ad- 
ministrative billets.  Billets  are  open 
to  officers  of  all  grades,  USN  and  usnr. 
All  applicants  should  be  willing  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  a minimum  of 
six  months  after  assignment. 

Commands  have  been  urged  to  ex- 
pedite requests.  Replacements  are 
needed  immediately  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  demobilization.  Requests 
should  be  submitted  by  dispatch  to 
BuPers  attn  Pers-5213  with  COs  en- 
dorsements indicating  availability. 

Requests  will  not  be  acknowledged. 
Officer  applicants  who  do  not  receive 
their  orders  within  a month  should 
consider  they  are  not  required  or  re- 
lief cannot  be  effected. 

Applications  Requested 
For  One-Year  Advanced 
Communications  Course 

Applications  from  officers  are  de- 
sired for  a one-year  postgraduate 
course  in  communications  (applied), 
classes  to  convene  in  July  1946  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  105-46  (NDB,  15 
March).  Alnavs  401-45  (NDB,  30 
November)  and  48-46  (NDB,  31  Jan- 
uary) refer. 

Eligible  for  this  advanced  training 
are  usn  officers  of  classes  1937-1944 
inclusive,  and  usnr  and  usn  (t) 
officers  of  corresponding  dates  of 
precedence  who  request  and  are  ac- 
ceptable for  transfer  to  usn  in  ac- 
cordance with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45 
revised  (NDB,  15  November).  Re- 
serve and  temporary  transferees 
should  have  successfully  completed 
courses  in  mathematics  through  quad- 
ratics and  should  have  had  at  least 
one  year  of  sea  duty  as  of  1 Apr  1946. 
Sufficient  communications  duty  to 
demonstrate  suitability  for  further 
communications  training  also  is  re- 
quired. 

On  completion  of  the  course  as- 
signments will  be  made  to  both  ship 
and  shore  billets.  Applicants  must 
submit  a signed  statement  agreeing 
not  to  resign  during  the  course  and 
must  agree  to  serve  three  years  after 
completion  of  the  course. 

The  former  age  limit  of  27  was  can- 
celled by  Alnav  401-45.  Deadline  date 
for  receipt  of  applications  via  official 
channels  in  BuPers  is  extended  to  1 
May  1946. 
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New  Legislation  and  Directives 
Affecting  Officers  Take  Shape 


Congress  worked  swiftly  last  month 
on  legislation  which  would  authorize 
the  Navy  to  increase  its  regular  of- 
ficer strength.  The  increase  would 
not,  however,  bring  the  Navy  to  its 
full  projected  peacetime  size  but  to 
an  interim  officer  strength  as  a stop- 
gap until  the  Navy’s  ultimate  size  can 
be  determined  at  a later  date. 

The  interim  measure  passed  the 
Senate  and  went  to  the  House  and 
would,  if  finally  approved,  allow  the 
Navy  to  appoint  immediately  18,500 
additional  regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers.  The  largest  source  of 
new  regulars  would,  of  course,  be  the 
file  of  applications  on  hand  in  BuPers 
from  naval  reserve  and  temporary 
tjsn  officers  who  wish  to  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy. 

In  general,  legislation  and  policy  di- 
rectly affecting  careers  of  regular 
Navy  officers  and  officers  who  wish 
to  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  de- 
veloped last  month  as  follows: 

• Rank — A board  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  Francis  S.  Low  has  been 
meeting  and  was  scheduled  to  report 
before  month’s  end  on  its  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  postwar  promo- 
tion policy  and  reversion  of  officers 
from  temporary  rank  to  permanent 
rank. 

• Pay — A flat  20  percent  pay  increase 
for  the  armed  forces  was  recommended 
to  Congress  by  the  Navy  and  War 
Departments  and  Congressional  hear- 
ings tentatively  were  scheduled  before 
the  end  of  last  month  (see  p.  8). 

• Retirement— This  bill  became  law 
late  in  February.  It  provides  for 
boards  to  recommend  officers  of  line 
and  staff  in  the  ranks  of  rear  admiral 
and  below  for  retirement  and  further 
provides  that  any  officer  may  apply 
for  retirement  after  20  years  active 
duty,  at  least  10  of  which  have  been 
in  commissioned  rank  (see  pp.  72-73). 

• Transfer — Knottiest  questions  dealt 
with  transfer  of  Reserve  and  Tempo- 
rary tjsn;  officers  to  the  regular  Navy. 
When  could  such  transfers  be  ef- 
fected? How  many  would  be  allowed? 
The  questions  were  tied  inextricably 
with  considerations  of  size  of  the  post- 
war Navy  and  its  budget,  questions 
which  could  be  decided  only  by  Con- 
gress. That  Congress  might  soon 
come  up  with  some  answers  was  evi- 
dent in  the  fast-moving  measure  to 
establish  interim  Navy  officer  strength. 

The  interim  measure  (S.  1907) 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  increase 
authorized  Navy  line  officer  strength 
from  its  present  12,760  to  23,760;  Ma- 
rine Corps  from  2,552  to  5,552;  Medi- 
cal Corps  from  2,081  to  3,781;  Supply 
Corps  from  1,531  to  3,231;  Dental 
Corps  from  640  to  1,215;  Civil  En- 
gineer Corps  from  255  to  505;  Chap- 
lain Corps  from  253  to  528 — an  over- 
all increase  which  would  approximately 
double  the  Navy’s  officer  strength. 

Passage  of  the  measure  would,  in 
effect,  answer  the  questions  of  thou- 
sands of  Naval  Reserve  and  Tempo- 
rary tjsn  officers  hopeful  of  transfer 
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to  the  regular  Navy.  When  the  meas- 
ure becomes  law,  there  will  be  imme- 
diate notification  by  Alnav  of  those 
applications  approved  for  transfer  and 
by  letter  of  those  disapproved. 

Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  urge  the  bill’s  pas- 
sage. He  remarked  that  demobiliza- 
tion appeared  likely  to  be  completed 
by  1 September  and  said  the  Navy 
is  “without  legal  authorized  personnel 
strength  on  that  date.  It  takes  time 
to  train  officers  for  the  fleet.  . . . 
Applications  [for  transfer]  have  been 
received  from  . . . officers,  most  of 
whom  have  had  valuable  experience  in 
this  war  and  whose  services  the  Navy 
can  ill  afford  to  lose.  . . . The  re- 
serve officers  who  desire  to  transfer 
have  commitments  in  civil  life;  not 
only  will  the  Navy  lose  the  services 
of  valuable  officers,  but  it  is  most  un- 
fair that  these  officers  who  have  served 
the  Navy  and  the  nation  so  well  dur- 
ing the  war  should  be  forced  to  delay 
future  plans.” 

The  bill  authorizes  officers  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  Navy  to  be 
transferred  in  temporary  ranks  now 
held;  authorizes  those  transferred  to 
carry  over  their  accumulated  leave  into 
the  regular  Navy;  states  policy  of 
Congress  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  officer  regard- 
less of  the  source  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  regular  Navy  commission; 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  adjust  the  lineal  list  of  the  Navy 
line  and  staff ; and  provides  that  com- 
missions of  transferees  will  be  subject 
to  revocation  as  long  as  commissions 
of  officers  senior  to  them  are  subject 
to  revocation. 

BuPers  said  it  had  received  more 
than  25,000  applications  for  transfer 
in  all  ranks,  line  and  staff,  but  em- 
phasized the  lists  are  still  open.  About 
6,500  have  failed  to  meet  age,  physical 
or  educational  requirements. 

Senator  David  I.  Walsh  (D.  Mass.), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  explained  the  status  of 
legislation  fixing  the  postwar  size  of 
the  Navy  as  follows:  “The  House 
passed  a bill  fixing  the  size  of  the 
Navy  as  500,000  enlisted  men  and 
40,000  line  officers.  . . . The  Presi- 
dent desired  time  to  study  the  budget 
requirements  for  the  armed  forces  and 
felt  that  the  House  bill  should  not  be 
enacted  at  this  time.  . . . The  com- 
mittee decided  to  report  the  present 
ad  interim  bill  favorably,  as  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  bridge  the 
requirements  of  the  Navy  until  legis- 
lation  is  enacted  fixing  definitely  the 
size  of  postwar  naval  personnel.” 
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Extended  Duty  Asked 
Of  Reserve  Officers 
As  interim  Measure 

if 

Two  directives  last  month  sought  to  j o: 
provide  the  Navy  with  adequate  officer  tl 
strength  during  fiscal  1947  (1  July  1946  P 
to  30  June  1947),  a period  in  which  ■ v 
the  Navy  expects  to  continue  reduction 
of  its  huge  wartime  establishment  to  t 
peacetime  size.  j ) 

Alnav  126-46  (NDB,  15  March)  re-  . 
quested  Reserve  officers,  line  and  staff  ' 
including  aviation  and  specialist  class- 
ifications, who  desire  to  remain  on  ac-  j 
tive  duty  beyond  date  of  their  eligibil-  i j 
ity  for  release  to  submit  specific  re-  : 
quest  for  active  duty  until  1 July  i 
1947.  Requests  were  to  be  forwarded  , 
to  BuPers  prior  to  the  first  of  this 
month  (1  April  1946). 

The  Alnav  said  retention  for  lesser 
periods  may  be  approved  in  certain 
cases  where  the  officer  concerned  is 
completing  specific  assignment,  such 
as  contract  termination  or  surplus 
property  disposal.  However,  officers 
now  serving  in  such  programs  need 
not  renew  requests  unless  further  ex- 
tension is  desired. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  lineal  read- 
justment in  rank  of  all  USN  officers 
will  become  necessary  in  the  future 
and  may  entail  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  rank  of  officers  retained  by  this 
Alnav,  but  existing  relative  precedence 
will  be  maintained.  Except  in  cases 
of  specialists  and  staff  officers,  bud- 
getary restrictions  will  affect  approval 
of  requests  of  Reserve  officers  above  j 
the  rank  of  ensign.  Applicants  were 
reminded  that  assignment  of  personnel 
must  be  governed  by  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice and  not  by  desires  of  individuals. 

Alnav  126  does  not  apply  to  warrant 
and  commissioned  warrant  officers,  the 
Nurse  Corps,  or  Waves.  Nor  does  it 
replace,  cancel  or  modify  any  previous 
directive.  Temporary  USN  officers,  1 
line  and  staff,  not  applying  for  trans- 
fer to  Fleet  Reserve,  retirement,  re- 
version to  permanent  status,  or  sepa- 
ration under  NavAct  18-46  will  be 
assumed  to  have  applied  for  retention 
on  active  duty  in  commissioned  status  ' 
to  1 July  1947,  and  will  be  retained  on 
active  duty  in  maximum  possible  num- 
bers. 

In  terms  similar  to  Alnav  126,  Al- 
stacon  dated  141455  March  requested 
Wave  officers  to  volunteer  and  make 
written  application  for  retention  on 
active  duty  until  1 July  1947,  applica- 
tions to  be  forwarded  to  BuPers  prior 
to  the  first  of  this  month.  Retention 
for  lesser  periods  will  be  considerea, 
as  under  Alnav  126,  and  the  same 
provisions  regarding  possible  reduction 
in  rank  and  assignment  on  the  basis 
of  needs  of  the  service  apply,  with  the 
additional  statement  that  it  is  planned 
Wave  officers  no  longer  will  be  sent 
overseas  at  this  time. 

The  Alstacon  commented,  “.  . . it  is 
planned  to  continue  on  active  duty  a 
number  of  Wave  officers  who  volunteer 
to  serve  until  1 July  1947.  Legislation 
permitting  the  retention  of  women  on 
continuous  active  duty  beyond  statu- 
tory _ limit  established  by  temporary 
wartime  acts  has  not  yet  been  author- 
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ized  by  Congress.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
determination  of  the  place  of  women 
in  the  peacetime  Navy  can  be  made 
prior  to  1 July  1947.”  Present  legis- 
lation authorizes  existence  of  a Wo- 
men’s Reserve  . . for  the  duration 
of  the  present  war  and  for  six  months 
thereafter.”  Neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  has  declared  the  end  of  the 
war  as  yet. 

National  Roster  Assists 
Veterans  With  Technical 
Training  To  Obtain  Jobs 

Navy  veterans  who  have  had  pro- 
fessional or  technical  training  on  a 
high  level  are  being  assisted  in  their 
search  for  desirable  jobs  by  the  Na- 
tional Roster  of  Scientific  and  Spe- 
cialized Personnel  (see  also  following 
article  which  explains  how  Navy  rates 
have  been  translated  into  civilian 
skills  to  help  job  finding).  The  Na- 
tional Roster,  a division  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  lists  more  than 
a half-million  professional  persons  in 
its  files,  and  its  purpose,  besides  act- 
ing as  a vast  reservoir  of  talent,  is  to 
place  persons  on  its  rolls  in  jobs 
which  will  be  of  greatest  advantage 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  organiza- 
tions which  need  them.  Thousands  of 
highly  trained  persons  were  placed  by 
the  Roster  in  essential  wartime  occu- 
pations. 

Navy  separatees  may,  if  they  wish 
and  are  qualified,  be  considered  for 
listing  on  the  Roster  at  the  time  of 
discharge.  The  Roster,  when  it  learns 
of  professional-level  job  ojrenings, 
makes  the  files  of  qualified  personnel 
available  to  the  prospective  employer. 
The  employer  then  makes  his  own  ar- 
rangements with  candidates  for  the 
position. 

Desirable  qualifications  for  persons 
who  wish  to  be  listed  with  the  Roster 
include  professional  training  or  ex- 
perience in  the  biological  and  agricul- 
tural sciences,  physical  sciences, 
engineering,  management  and  admin- 
istration, architecture  and  planning, 

WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

S.O.S. — Distress 

S.O.S.  the  universal  wireless  signal  for 
ships  in  distress  does 
not  stand  for  “Save( 

Our  Souls”.  That 
idea  may  have  been 
the  dream-child  of 
some  romantic  pub- 
licity man,  but 
wireless  operators 
promptly  jeered  the 
idea  into  oblivion. 

As  a matter  of  fact, 
they  explained  that  the  letters  S.O.S. 
were  just  a quick  and  compelling  com- 
bination to  command  instant  attention. 
The  letters  themselves  have  no  hidden 
meaning. 

In  addition  to  the  wireless  our  ships 
use  the  “union  down”  signal.  This  re- 
fers to  the  practice  of  flying  a ship’s 
ensign  upside  down  by  day,  and  show- 
ing rockets  and  blue  lights  at  night  in 
situations  of  radio  silence. 


social  sciences  and  languages.  Navy 
dischargees,  officer  or  enlisted,  who 
wish  to  be  considered  for  listing  by 
the  Roster,  may  consult  the  educa- 
tional services  officers  at  SepCens,  who 
are  responsible  for  distributing  in- 
formation about  the  Roster. 

In  addition,  the  educational  services 
officers  at  all  SepCens  have  a bulletin 
of  the  National  Roster,  “Sample  of 
Job  Openings  on  File,”  which  indicates 
the  types  of  jobs  available  through  the 
Roster. 

Many  important  industrial  groups 
make  active  use  of  Roster  files  in 
securing  topnotch  personnel — for  ex- 
ample, the  Navy  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. This  association  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  nearly  500  businesses.  It  was 
founded  with  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  in  June  1944  to 
serve  as  a liaison  between  the  Navy 
and  industry.  Top  jobs  open  in  mem- 
ber firms  of  the  Navy  Industrial  As- 
sociation frequently  have  been  filled 
through  the  Roster  listings. 

The  Navy  Industrial  Association  is 
interested  in  facilitating  the  hiring  of 
Navy  veterans  because  their  skills  are 
enhanced  by  actual  naval  experience. 
This  aids  the  association  in  carrying 
out  cooperation  between  industry  and 
the  Navy  in  the  interests  of  national 
security.  The  association  is  interested 
in  filling  positions  with  Navy  men 
from  the  engineer’s  desk  to  the  back 
shop.  The  upper  level  jobs  are  listed 
with  the  National  Roster  and  those 
involving  lower  levels  of  training  are 
referred  to  the  U.  S.  E.  S. 

New  Catalogue  Shows 
How  Navy  Training 
Fits  Civilian  Jobs 

What  good’s  a chief  bos’n  mate  out 
in  civilian  life? 

You  might  be  surprised.  Just  a 
partial  list  of  civilian  jobs  in  which 
his  Navy  skills  would  be  useful  in- 
cludes ship  rigger,  airplane  rigger, 
sail  finisher,  awning  maker,  para- 
chute repairman,  tugboat  captain, 
pilot,  crane  operator,  hoistman  and 
skip  operator.  If  he  had  been  a 
boatswain  with  specialty  as  master- 
at-arms  he  might  become  a play- 
ground attendant,  gateman,  railroad 
freight  conductor,  baggage  agent, 
athletic  trainer,  claim  agent,  customs 
collector,  fish  inspector. 

Sound  far-fetched?  Not  at  all. 

The  Navy  and  the  occupational 
analysis  division  of  the  U.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  have  catalogued  skill  of 
the  CBMs  and  found  they  relate  defin- 
itely to  the  civilian  jobs  listed  above. 
And  that  was  just  a partial  list. 

A 441-page  catalogue,  “Special  Aids 
for  Placing  Naval  Personnel  in  Civil- 
ian Jobs,”  which  compares  Navy  en- 
listed ratings  with  related  civilian 
jobs,  is  being  distributed  by  the  Navy 
to  2,400  large  industries  and  business 
groups  to  stimulate  postwar  employ- 
ment of  Navy  veterans.  In  addition, 
the  U.S.E.S.  is  using  10,000  copies 
of  the  book. 

“Special  Aids”  helps  the  employer 
place  Navy  men  where  they  can  most 
effectively  serve  by  carefully  catalogu- 


ing skills  which  Navy  men  develop 
to  a high  degree  during  their  enlist- 
ments and  which  are  in  considerable 
demand  in  the  business  world.  The 
catalogue  also  assists  employers  in 
setting  up  training  programs  by  in- 
dicating how  much  further  training 
may  be  needed  to  convert  Navy  skill 
to  civilian  job.  To  aid  in  placement  of 
disabled  men,  and  also  useful  in  place- 
ment of  others  the  jobs  are  further 
described  in  terms  of  working  con- 
ditions, activities  and  physical  re- 
quirements. 

The  catalogue  supplements  the 
Rating  Description  Pamphlets  which 
are  given  to  all  Navy  separatees. 
These  pamphlets  certify  as  to  rate 
held  at  discharge,  describe  work  per- 
formed in  the  rating,  list  knowledge 
and  skills  required  and  suggest  their 
relationship  to  civilian  jobs.  The 
pamphlets  tabulated  skills  in  the 
Navy’s  then-526  ratings  and  were 
designed  to  be  carried  by  the  former 
Navy  man  on  his  interview,  with 
prospective  employers.  As  the  pamph- 
lets began  to  get  around  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  interested  employers 
indicated  they  would  like  copies  of 
all  of  them.  The  answer  to  their  re- 
quest is  the  catalogue. 

“Special  Aids”  is  not  the  result  of 
a single  study.  It  dates  to  the  days 
of  rapid  prewar  Navy  expansion  when 
a highly  technical  organization  had  to 
be  built  from  a random  group  of  civil- 
ians. The  Navy  Department  surveyed 
the  problem  to  the  end  that  civilian 
skills  might  be  used  effectively  as 
civilians  were  incorporated  in  the 
Navy  rating  structure.  Later  studies 
reversed  the  procedure  to  find  how 
Navy  men  might  best  use  Navy  skills 
when  they  returned  to  civilian  life. 
Results  of  the  studies  which  were 
used  in  the  production  of  rating  de- 
scription pamphlets  were  turned  over 
to  USES  which  collected  and  ar- 
ranged the  information  in  the  cata- 
logue. 

BuPers  plans  to  follow  up  the 
catalogue  distribution  with  queries  to 
trade  associations  to  find  out  how 
their  veteran  guidance  and  placement 
programs  operate,  with  a view  to 
furnishing  additional  information 
which  will  be  of  assistance  to  them 
in  their  work  among  Naval  veterans. 


The  Anchor  (NRS,  Boston,  Mass.) 

“What  a catch,  Ed!  What  did  you  use  for 
bait?” 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  ^ = 

Family  Allowance  Information  Outlined 
For  USN  (T)  Officers  Re-Enlisting 


Some  temporary  USN  officers  who 
plan  to  revert  to  their  enlisted  status 
may  find  a review  of  the  current  fam- 
ily allowance  provisions  helpful  in 
making  certain  decisions  concerning 
their  course  of  action  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

As  it  stands  now,  for  those  enlist- 
ing after  1 July  the  family  allowance 
law  extends  only  for  six  months  after 
official  termination  of  the  war,  which 
is  in  itself,  of  course,  an  indefinite 
date.  However,  mider  the  present  law 
USN(T)  personnel  re-enlisting  after 
the  1 July  date  might  not  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  law  for  the  entire 
period  of  their  new  enlistment  because 
of  the  above  provision.  On  the  other 
hand  those  enlisting  or  re-enlisting  be- 
fore 1 July  of  this  year  are  authorized 
to  be  paid  the  allowance  for  their  full 
enlistment  period,  as  provided  by  Pub- 
lic Law  190 — 79th  Congress. 

Among  those  left  out  under  the  pre- 
sent setup  will  be  that  group  of  tem- 
porary officers  who  will  be  unable  to 
re-enlist  before  1 July  because  their 
enlistments  will  not  terminate  until 
after  that  date. 

However,  there  is  an  optimistic  note. 
The  discrepancy  has  been  recognized 
and  the  30  June  deadline  for  family 
allowance  can  be  disregarded  if  Con- 
gress changes  the  present  law  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  benefits  of  the  family 
allowance  provisions  to  all  eligible  en- 
listed Navy  personnel  through  June 
1952.  This  problem  has  already  been 
referred  to  the  Joint  Army  Navy  Per- 
sonnel Board  for  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. 

For  those  USN  (T)  officers  who  have 
applied  for  permanent  appointment  in 
the  regular  Navy,  it  is  fully  expected 
that  legislation  (see  p.  74)  governing 
transfer  will  be  in  effect  early  enough 
so  that  the  great  majority  of  USN  (T) 
officers  requesting  transfer  will  know 
of  their  selection  or  non-selection  be- 
fore 1 July. 

At  present,  a few  whose  enlistments 
run  to  1 Oct  1946  may  re-enlist  on  or 
before  30  June  by  virtue  of  an  early 
discharge  under  a provision  of  BuPers 
Manual,  D-9104  (4).  This  directive 
provides  that  discharges  can  be  made 
as  much  as  three  months  ahead  of 
normal  date  if  it  can  be  shown  they  are 


The  Irish  Pennant  (USNROTC,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.) 
‘‘I  need  eight  more  points.” 


“for  the  benefit  of  the  government.” 

Generally  individual  cases  must  be 
referred  to  BuPers  for  final  decision 
after  being  passed  upon  by  CO’s.  In 
the  following  instances,  however,  CO’s 
may  discharge  personnel  early  without 
reference  to  BuPers: 

(a)  When  a ship  is  about  to  sail 
with  the  probability  of  not  returning 
to  the  United  States  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  man’s  enlistment. 

(b)  When  a ship  is  about  to  sail 
and  travel  allowance  then  payable  in 
the  case  of  a man  is  materially  less 
than  would  be  due  if  he  were  dis- 
charged in  the  port  where  the  ship  is 
expected  to  be  on  the  normal  date  of 
exjnration  of  enlistment. 

(c)  When  a man  signifies  intention 
of  re-enlisting  on  board,  and  the  ship 
is  scheduled  to  sail  on  an  extended 
cruise,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  re- 
ceive re-enlistment  leave  prior  to  such 
sailing. 

(d)  When  a man’s  enlistment  ex- 
pires on  a Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday 
or  day  preceding  a holiday,  in  order 
to  permit  his  discharge  and  re-enlist- 
ment  on  consecutive  days  other  than 
those  indicated. 

(e)  Ordinarily  when  a man  is  on 
general  detail  at  a receiving  ship. 

A USN(T)  officer  whose  enlistment 
has  terminated  and  who  wishes  to  re- 
vert to  enlisted  status  and  receive 
family  allowance  benefits  must  first 
submit  a request  to  BuPers  in  accord- 
ance with  Alnav  117-46  (NDB,  31 
March  1946)  to  have  his  temporary 
appointment  to  officer  status  revoked. 
Next  he  goes  on  terminal  leave  as  an 
officer  and  at  the  end  of  this  period 
his  temporary  appointment  is  revoked 
and  he  is  discharged.  Lastly,  he  re- 
enlists at  the  most  convenient  recruit- 
ing station  the  day  after  discharge  or 
in  any  event  not  later  than  30  June 
1946.  Alnav  117-46  permits  any  perma- 
nent enlisted  man  holding  a temporary 
rank  to  be  returned  to  his  permanent 
enlisted  status  upon  his  own  request. 

Temporary  officers  who  miss  out  on 
family  allowance  will  be  compensated 
in  part  for  the  loss  by  payment  of 
money  allowance  for  quarters  for  de- 
pendents (MAQ),  a provision  in  effect 
long  before  the  family  allowance  but 
not  payable  in  combination  with  it. 

MAQ,  which  is  paid  only  to  petty 
officers  second  class  and  above, 
amounts  to  a flat  rate  of  $1.25  per  day 
or  $37.50  a month  within  the  U.  S. 
and  is  graduated  depending  upon  dif- 
ferences in  living  costs  to  a top  of  $60 
per  month  for  a station  outside  of  the 
continental  limits.  The  amount  of  the 
payment  is  the  same  despite  the  num- 
ber of  dependents. 

By  comparison,  under  the  family  al- 
lowance law  the  government  puts  up 
$58  per  month  for  bluejackets  with  a 
wife  and  one  child,  $78  for  two  chil- 
dren, $98  for  three  children,  and  so  on. 

At  present  a USN(T)  officer  who 
reverts  to  enlisted  status  and  then  is 
discharged  receives:  (1)  mustering 
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out  pay  (2)  travel  allowance  from  his 
point  of  discharge  to  his  place  of  ac- 
ceptance for  enlistment.  Upon  re-en- 
listing he  is  given:  (1)  re-enlistment 
allowance  of  $50  per  year  for  time 
served  both  as  officer  and  enlisted 
man,  (2)  30-day  re-enlistment  leave. 

If  he  plans  to  spend  his  leave  at  a 
place  other  than  where  he  re-enlisted, 
the  Navy  will  pay  that  part  of  the 
travel  expense  remaining  after  the 
travel  allowance  given  him  when  he 
was  discharged  has  been  deducted. 

If  a USN(T)  officer  whose  perma- 
nent status  is  enlisted  receives  a com- 
mission as  a permanent  officer  and  is 
later  passed  over,  he  can  at  his  own 
request  enlist  as  a CPO  under  Alnav 
418-45  (NDB,  15  Dec.  1945). 

Under  the  present  law  a USN(T) 
officer  who  holds  a permanent  warrant 
rank  cannot  revert  to  his  warrant  rank 
if  after  receiving  a permanent  com- 
mission he  is  passed  over.  BuPefs, 
however,  is  working  toward  legislation 
which  will  change  this  law. 

If  proposed  recommendations  prove 
acceptable,  officers  falling  in  the  above 
category  who  fail  of  selection  for  pro- 
motion two  times  will  not  be  separated 
from  the  service  without  retirement 
benefits. 

There  is  some  conjecture  among 
personnel  as  to  when  temporary  ap- 
pointments will  be  replaced  by  perma- 
nent ones.  This  transition  is  contin- 
gent upon  the  following  directive : “At 
such  time  as  the  President  may  de- 
termine, but  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  follow- 
ing that  in  which  the  war  ends.” 

Scholarship  is  Offered 
By  Pennsylvania  School; 
Application  Date  is  1 May 

The  Ogontz  School,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  has  announced  one  full 
scholarship  of  $1,800  for  the  school 
year  beginning  in  September  is  open 
to  daughters  of  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uates on  active  duty.  Two  partial 
scholarships  of  $900  may  be  awarded 
instead  if  the  selection  board  decides 
two  applications  have  equal  merit. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  1 
May  by  either  Comll  or  superinten- 
dent of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  must 
include  photograph  of  applicant,  a 
letter  from  the  pastor  of  the  family’s 
church,  a letter  from  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  or  other  secondary 
school  from  which  applicant  was 
graduated,  together  with  attested 
statement  of  academic  record  and 
such  other  letters  of  recommendation 
as  the  parents  desire  to  submit. 

Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy and  Comll  each  wall  appoint  a 
committee  to  interview  and  nominate 
applicants.  Final  selection  will  be 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  from 
committee  nominations. 

There  are  no  entrance  examinations 
but  applicants  must  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  high  school  or  compar- 
able secondary  school.  Courses  offered 
at  Ogontz  School  prepare  students 
who  attain  high  standing  to  enter  uni- 
versities and  certain  specified  colleges 
with  scholastic  standing  of  juniors. 

ALL  HANDS 


108,000  Officers,  Men 
Needed  in  Marines  For 
Postwar,  Says  General 

A postwar  Marine  Corps  organiza- 
tion requiring  8,000  officers  and  100,- 
000  enlisted  men  and  including  a Fleet 
Marine  Force  of  two  divisions  and 
a brigade  was  outlined  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  by 
Brigadier  General  Merritt  A.  Edson, 
USMC,  senior  MarCorps  officer  on  the 
staff  of  CNO. 

The  Fleet  Marine  Force  would  re- 
quire a little  more  than  half  the 
Corps’  strength,  General  Edson  said, 
or  about  62,054  officers  and  men. 
Other  MarCorps  units  would  require 
personnel  as  follows:  Security  forces 
(on  duty  at  naval  stations  at  home 
and  abroad),  14,414;  Marine  detach- 
ments afloat  in  units  of  the  fleet, 
2,826;  in  training,  7,917;  supporting 
establishments  and  non-availables, 
21,989.  Supporting  establishments  in- 
clude logistic  activities,  recruiting 
service  and  administrative  agencies 
incidental  to  recruiting,  administra- 
tion and  training.  Non-availables 
(usually  figured  as  five  percent  of 
strength),  include  personnel  on  fur- 
lough, in  transit  between  duty  stations 
and  hospitalized. 

General  Edson  said  it  is  considered 
necessary  that  MarCorps  officers  be 
under  instruction  at  least  one  year 
out  of  seven. 

The  Marine  Corps  also  announced 
formation  of  the  First  Special  Marine 
Brigade  with  elements  at  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Quantico,  Va.,  and  Camp  Le- 
Jeune,  N.  C.  Brigadier  General  David 
R.  Nimmer,  USMC,  is  Brigade  Com- 
mander. 

The  new  brigade,  having  approxi- 
mately the  strength  of  a reinforced 
regiment  (about  3,500  men)  recon- 
stitutes the  basic  elements  of  the  old 
peacetime  East  Coast  unit  of  the 
Fleet  Marine  Force  which  existed 
prior  to  World  War  II.  Personnel  as- 
signed to  the  brigade  will  receive 
draining  which  during  the  war  was 
conducted  at  training  commands  and 
overseas  bases. 

Personnel  and  units  released  from 
occupation  duties  in  the  far  Pacific 
will  compose  the  nuclus  of  the  brigade. 
However,  their  return  to  CLUSA  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  replacements 
available  and  U.  S.  commitments  in 
the  occupied  territories. 


Saipan  Beacon  (IsCom,  Saipan) 

“Jones  is  a coxswain — it  takes  two  bells  to 
stop  him.” 


WORD  ON  VOTING 


Servicemen  who  are  eligible  may 
vote  in  the  following  state  elections  to 
be  held  May,  June  and  July  by  submit- 
ting a postcard  application  for  ballot 
(USWBC  Form  No.  1)  which  may  be 
secured  from  ship  or  station  voting 
officer.  Detailed  information  concern- 
ing May  elections  was  printed  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  issues  of  All  Hands 
(February  issue  p.  71  and  March  issue 
p.  72).  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all 
elections  are  primary  elections  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  Congres- 
sional offices  including  U.  S.  senator  in 
some  cases.  In  many  states  state  offi- 
cials and  legislators  and  local  officials 
are  also  to  be  nominated.  Applications 
for  ballots  should  be  mailed  to  reach 
election  officials  about  the  time  ballots 
will  be  made  available  for  mailing: 


STATE 

ELECTION 

DAY 

EARLIEST 
DATE 
BALLOT 
WILL  BE 
MAILED 

BALLOT 
MUST  BE 
RETURNED 
BY  THIS 
DATE 

Alabama 

7 May 

About 
1 0 March 

7 May 

4 June* 

25  May 
(approx.) 

4 June 

Arizona 

1 6 July 

1 6 May 

1 6 July 

California 

4 June 

25  April 

20  June 

Florida 

7 May 

7 May 

Indiana 

7 May 

22  April 

7 May 

Iowa 

3 June 

9 April 

2 June 

Maine 

17  June 

1 5 May 

17  June 

Maryland 

24  June 

1 5 April 

24  June 

Nebraska 

11  June 

2 May 

5 July 

New  Jersey 

14  May** 

9 March 

14  May 

4 June 

30  March 

4 June 

New  Mexico 
North 

4 June 

3 June 

Carolina 

25  May 

20  April 

25  May 

North  Dakota 

25  June 

1 May 

25  June 

Ohio 

7 May 

8 March 

7 May 

Oklahoma 

2 July 

1 June 

2 July 

23  July* 

12  July 

20  August 

Oregon 

17  May 

25  March 

11  May 

Pennsylvania 

21  May 

13  April 

28  May 

South  Dakota 

4 June*** 

15  May 

4 June 

Utah 

9 July 

1 5 June 

9 July 

Virginia 

11  June 

20  April 

1 0 June 

Washington 

9 July 

26  May 

3 August 

*Run-off  primary,  if  necessary. 

**Municipal  election. 

***Address  applications  to  county  or  city  auditoi1  of 
town  clerk. 

New  Marine  Interview, 
Testing  Stations  Opened 

Seven  additional  stations  for  testing 
and  interviewing  temporary  and  re- 
serve Marine  officers  who  apply  for 
regular  commissions  and  warrants 
have  been  announced  by  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Alnav  92-46  (NDB,  28  Feb- 
ruary) . 

They  include  Marine  Barracks 
at  the  following  commands:  Pai’ris 
Island,  S.  C.;  Camp  LeJeune,  N.  C. ; 
Quantico,  Va.;  Naval  Air  Station, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing Base,  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes,  111. ; 
and  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  at 
Cherry  Point,  N.  C. 

Procedure  for  applicants  desiring 
interviews  and  those  who  must  take 
tests  is  outlined  in  Alnav  62-46 
(NDB,  15  February).  Fourteen  other 
commands  prepared  to  test  and  inter- 
view candidates  on  sea  or  overseas 
duty  for  transfer  were  announced 
earlier  (see  All  Hands,  March  1946, 
p.  70). 


Permanent  Navy  Billets 
For  Enlisted  Newspaper 
Writers  Are  Considered 

Proposals  to  provide  a permanent 
group  of  Enlisted  Naval  Correspon- 
dents in  the  postwar  Navy  are  being- 
considered  by  BuPers  and  the  Office 
of  Public  Information. 

ENCs  first  appeared  in  the  Pacific 
Fleet  about  a year  ago,  assigned  to 
ships  and  other  units  which  normally 
would  not  have  been  covered  by  a 
regular  war  correspondent,  in  the  in- 
terest of  extending  public  information 
to  units  which  had  not  been  adequately 
reported. 

The  proposals  would  make  them  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Navy.  A study 
probably  will  indicate  necessity  of  in- 
cluding them  in  the  regular  yeoman 
rating  structure,  with  a number  code 
designating  their  specialty  as  corres- 
pondents. It  was  explained  that  as 
yeoman  they  would  have  a more  secure 
future  in  the  Navy  than  they  would 
have  as  a very  small  group  with  spe- 
cific ENC  rate  and  that  more  billets 
could  be  opened  to  them  as  yeomen 
in  which  they  could  perform  ENC 
duties  in  addition  to  regular  duties. 

At  present  ENCs  are  primarily  re- 
serve personnel  and  may  hold  any  of 
a large  variety  of  rates.  When  the 
need  for  correspondents  was  felt,  the 
program  was  opened  to  include  nearly 
all  enlisted  men  with  previous  experi- 
ence in  journalism. 

Additional  plans  call  for  training 
of  future  ENCs  at  the  Fleet  Home 
Town  News  Center  in  Chicago — the 
Naval  activity  which  routes  news  from 
the  fleet  to  the  home  towns  of  the 
personnel  who  appear  in  the  news 
stories.  A correspondence  course  for 
enlisted  correspondents  also  is  in- 
cluded in  the  proposals. 

Preliminary  qualifications  for  USN 
personnel  interested  in  ENC  training 
will  include  high  school  diploma  and 
high  scores  on  GCT,  reading  and  spell- 
ing tests, 

Athletic  Conference 
Is  Organized  by  1 1 
Navy  Air  Activities 

The  Naval  Air  Training  Athletic 
Conference  has  been  organized  by  11 
air  activities  and  will  begin  competi- 
tion next  month.  Baseball  is  first  on 
the  schedule,  but  future  league  sports 
will  include  football,  basketball,  swim- 
ming, wrestling  and  boxing. 

Initial  conference  members  are: 
Naval  Air  Training  Bases,  Pensacola 
and  Corpus  Christi;  Navy  Pre-Flight 
School,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Naval  Air 
Stations,  Jacksonville,  Miami,  Hutchin- 
son, Kans.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  and 
Banana  River,  Fla.;  and  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Commands,  Jack- 
sonville, Memphis,  and  Ward  Island 
at  Corpus  Christi. 

Coaches  and  instructors  will  be 
naval  pilots  and  ground  crew  officers.  ■ 
Officers  interested  in  such  duty  may 
submit  requests  and  give  their  qualifi- 
cations to  CNO,  attention  Op-513-G, 
Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 

Alnavs  apply  fo  the  Navy  and  Marine 


Lapel  Buttons  Issued 
To  Navy  Officers,  Men 
Of  Organized  Reserve 

Naval  reserve  lapel  buttons  are 
being  issued  for  officers  and  men  of  the 
reserve,  BuPers  an- 
nounced. The  in- 
signe,  consisting  of 
an  eagle  with  out- 
spread wings  on  a 
fouled  anchor  with 
USNR  at  the  top, 
may  be  worn  by 
officers  on  inactive 
duty  retaining  their 
commissions  and 
enlisted  men  who 
have  reenlisted  in  the  reserve. 

Distribution  of  the  buttons,  designed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  men 
joining  the  reserve  but  remaining  on 
inactive  duty,  will  be  made  through 
SepCens  and  district  commandants. 
Men  eligible  for  the  insigne  who  have 
not  received  one  may  submit  requests 
to  the  district  director  of  naval  reserve 
in  the  naval  district  in  which  they  live. 

The  USNR  button  signifies  member- 
ship in  the  naval  reserve  whereas  the 
USNR  honorable  discharge  button  (see 
All  Hands,  Nov  1945,  p.  39)  desig- 
nates honorable  discharge  from  USNR. 
Both  buttons  are  to  be  worn  only  with 
civilian  clothes. 

COs  Can  Now  Recommend 
Ex-POWS  for  Temporary 
Advancement  in  Rank 

Former  POW’s  who  were  warrants, 
chief  warrants,  CPO’s,  and  first  class 
petty  officers  at  time  of  capture  and 
who  were  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
for  possible  recommendation  for  tem- 
porary appointment  to  warrant  grade 
or  commissioned  rank  may  now  be 
recommended  by  current  CO’s  provided 
the  candidates  are  now  on  full  active 
duty.  (Alnav  122-46;  NDB,  15  March) 

Recommendations  for  personnel  in 
the  above  group  should  be  submitted 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  126-45  (NDB,  Jan- 
June  1945)  as  modified  by  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  304-45  (NDB,  15  Oct  1945). 
In  addition  they  should  be  submitted 
within  two  months  of  the  date  of  re- 
ceipt of  Alnav  122  or  within  two 
months  of  the  individual’s  reporting 
to  active  duty  after  hospitalization  and 
rehabilitation  leave. 

Directors  of  Training 
Supervise  NROTC  Units 

In  listing  the  elements  of  the  post- 
war Navy’s  reserve  forces,  ALL 
HANDS  January  1946  (p.  26)  inad- 
vertently implied  that  directors  of 
naval  reserves  in  the  respective  naval 
districts  would  be  responsible  for 
NROTC  units. 

It  is  emphasized  that  the  NROTC 
units  have  been  under  the  cognizance 
of  district  directors  of  training  for 
many  years  and  the  plan  for  the  post- 
war naval  reserve  proposes  that  they 
will  continue  to  be  so  operated. 


Corps;  NavActs  apply  to  the  Navy. 

Alnavs 

No.  80 — Directs  continued  submis- 
sion personnel  casualty  reports  in  ac- 
cordance Alnav  120-45  (NDB,  Jan- 
June  1945). 

No.  81 — Calls  attention  to  Circ.  Ltr. 
45-1866  (NDB,  15  Dec  1945)  requir- 
ing depth  of  1,000  fathoms  for  dump- 
ing chemical  ammo  other  than  pyro- 
technics and  500  fathoms  for  other 
expilosives. 

No.  82 — Cancels  lend-lease  instruc- 
tions effective  2 March  except  in  cer- 
tain instances. 

No.  83 — Authorizes  promotion  15 
February  to  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
for  temporary  service  second  lieuten- 
ants of  the  Marine  Corps  regular  and 
reserve  including  women’s  reserve 
whose  number  in  grade  on  the  com- 
bined lineal  list  of  1 July  1945  is  less 
than  4444,  except  such  officer  whose 
promotion  has  been  previously  with- 
held by  competent  authority. 

No.  84 — Cancels  Alnavs  231-44 
(NDB,  July-Dee  1944),  231-45  (NDB, 
15  Sept  1945)  and  281-45  (NDB,  30 
Sept  1945),  and  reestablishes  allow- 
ances for  blood  plasma. 

No.  85 — Authorizes  disbursing  offi- 
cers and  agents  ashore  outside  CLUSA 
to  carry  cash  ujd  to  two  months  re- 
quirements. 

No.  86 — Directs  all  vessels  in  com- 
misson  not  under  way  to  dress  ship 
22  February. 

No.  87 — 10th  weekly  report  of  regu- 
lar Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  88 — Urges  siedical  officers  con- 
sidering transfer  to  USN  to  submit 
applications  early  for  review  (see  p. 
71). 

No.  89 — States  eligibility  and  pro- 
cedure for  travel  of  dependents  to 
United  Kingdom  (see  p.  70). 

No.  90— Rules  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel attached  to  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
ships  or  stations  operated  by  the  Navy 
(see  Alnav  458-45;  NDB,  15  Jan. 
1946)  remain  under  naval  jurisdiction 
for  disciplinary  purposes  (see  also 
Alnav  8-46;  NDB,  15  January). 

No.  91 — Announces  en  bloc  promo- 
tions henceforth  will  be  dictated  by 
needs  of  the  service  (see  p.  73). 

No.  92 — Lists  additional  commands 
available  for  testing  and  interviewing 
MarCorps  reserve  officers  who  wish  to 
transfer  to  the  regular  MarCorps  (see 
p.  77) 

No.  93 — Establishes  principle  that 
combat  awards  precede  service  awards 
of  the  same  level  (see  p.  69). 

No.  94 — Announces  Navy,  MarCorps, 
Coast  Guard  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel have  bought  more  than  $1,590,- 
000,000  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  since 
1 Aug  1941. 

No.  95 — Rules  old  issue  five-pound 
Bank  of  England  notes  not  accepted 
for  exchange  after  28  Feb,  when  the 
notes  ceased  to  be  legal  tender. 

No.  96 — Modifies  Art.  2509-3  (B) 
(5)  Travel  Instructions  to  extent  that 


commercial  air  transport  for  travel 
within  U.  S.  may  be  furnished  quali- 
fied dependents  when  cost  of  air  travel 
does  not  exceed  cost  to  government  for 
rail  travel  between  same  points. 

No.  97 — Announces  certain  CB  rates 
open  to  USN  personnel  (see  p.  67). 

No.  98 — Announces  new  law  and.  i 
amendments  to  old  laws  governing  re- 
tirement of  officers  (see  p.  72). 

No.  99 — Requests  applications  from 
qualified  officers  for  duty  in  BuPers 
in  connection  with  Navy  hobby  craft 
program;  application  deadline  was  15 
March  (see  p.  69  for  hobby  story). 

No.  100— Cancels  Alnav  325-45 
(NDB,  15  Oct  1945)  which  allowed 
spot  promotions  for  certain  officers  ; 
who  agreed  to  remain  on  active  duty  ! 
180  days  beyond  scheduled  date  of  re- 
lease (see  p.  73). 

No.  101 — Appoints  on  1 March  for 
temporary  service  to  next  higher  rank 
officers  of  regular  and  reserve  Nurse 
Corps  on  active  duty  whose  temporary- 
promotions  previously  were  authorized 
but  withheld  by  reason  of  physical  dis-  1 
qualification. 

No.  102 — 11th  weekly  report  on  usn-  j 
enlisted  strength. 

No.  103 — States  SecNav  authorized 
by  act  of  20  May  1908  to  accept  as 
gifts  silver  service  or  other  articles 
presented  to  vessels  by  certain  civilian 
agencies  and  that  such  gifts  may  not  i 
be  turned  back  to  any  such  agencies 
without  SecNav  approval. 

No.  104 — Declares  provisions  of  Al- 
nav 283-45  (NDB,  30  Sept  1945) 
which  stated  terms  of  transfer  of 
usnr  officers  to  usn  applies  to  officers 
of  the  Nurse  Corps. 

No.  105 — Requests  additional  appli- 
cations from  qualified  officers  for  1-yr. 
course  in  communications  (see  p.  73). 

No.  106 — Announces  sale  of  blue 
flannel  shirts  in  Clothing  and  Small 
Stores  will  be  limited  to  needs  of 
permanent  personnel. 

No.  107 — Urges  that  because  of 
fluctuation  of  foreign  currency  such 
monies  in  official  and  quasi-official  ac- 
counts and  in  hands  of  naval  person- 
nel be  kept  at  a minimum. 

No.  108— Suspends,  tentatively,  eli- 
gibility for  wearing  the  three  Area 
Campaign  Medals  if  accrued  after  the 
following  dates:  European- African- 

Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal,  8 
Nov  1945;  American  Area  Campaign 
Medal  and  Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  2 Mar  1946  (see  p.  69). 

No.  109 — Defines,  in  view  of  Lend- 
Lease  termination,  the  services  which 
may  as  acts  of  comity  and  for  time 
being  be  rendered  navies  and  air 
forces  of  countries  formerly  entitled 
to  defense  aid. 

No.  110 — Twelfth  weekly  report  of 
USN  enlisted  strength. 

No.  Ill — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  those  lieutenants  of  the  Nurse 
Corps,  usn  and  usnr  with  dates  of 
rank  1 Sept  1945  or  earlier  provided 
they  reported  for  active  duty  as  en- 
signs 31  May  1942  or  earlier.  Ex- 
cepted are  officers  described  in  Bu  Pers 
Circ.  Ltr.  222-43  (NDB,  cum.ed)  para. 
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3,  modified  by  AlNav  28-46  (NDB, 
31  Jan) . 

No.  112 — Limits  transfer  of  enlisted 
usnr  and  usN-i  personnel  other  than 
construction  battalion  and  specialist 
ratings,  to  certain  rates  (see  p.  67). 

No.  113 — Revises  service  and  mark 
requirements  for  advancement  in  rates, 
pay  grades  1 through  5 (see  p.  67). 

No.  114 — Authorizes  district  legal 
officers  and  legal  officers  of  other  com- 
mands named  in  Alnav  32-46  (NDB 
31  Jan)  to  handle  cash  reimbursement 
claims  of  naval  personnel  to  some  ex- 
tent as  commandant  or  commander  of 
said  commands  (see  All  Hands, 
March  1946,  p.  68). 

No.  115— Promotes,  for  temporary 
service,  to  first  lieutenant  following 
USMC  and  usmcr  officers  including  Wo- 
mens Reserve  and  officers  on  terminal 
(leave:  Second  lieutenants  whose  num- 
ber in  grade  on  1 July  1945  combined 
(lineal  list  is  between  444*5  and  4982 
(inclusive. 

No.  116 — Directs  exchange  of  old 
(issue  Bank  of  Japan  notes  for  new 
|issue,  or  for  type  B military  yen  notes; 
authorizes  exchange  for  naval  person- 
nel away  from  Japan  2 to  7 Mar  1946. 

( No.  117 — Changes  paras.  5 and  7 of 
Alnav  299-45  (NDB  30  Sept)  pertain- 
ing to  retirement  or  transfer  to  Fleet 
Reserve  of  usn(T)  officers  whose  per- 
manent status  is  enlisted  (see  p.  72). 
j No.  118 — Defines  term  “indebtedness 
to  Government”  used  in  para  1,  Alnav 
324-45  (NDB  15  Oct)  for  mustering 


out  purposes  as  not  including  unpaid 
balance  of  loans  from  Navy  Relief  or 
American  Red  Cross  (see  p.  67). 

No.  119 — Gives  new  regulations  for 
transportation  of  dependents  arriving 
in  U.  S.  from  overseas  (see  p.  70). 

No.  120 — Directs  that  complete  rec- 
ords of  usn  captains  be  submiitted  to 
Retirement  Board  convening  18  April 
1946  for  consideration  (see  p.  73). 

No.  121 — Reiterates  need  for  food 
conservation  (Alnav  71-46,  NDB  15 
Feb)  to  relieve  starving  populations 
(see  p.  49). 

No.  122 — Announces  procedure  for 
recommending  former  prisoners  of  war 
of  certain  ranks  and  grade  for  tem- 
porary warrant  grade  or  commissioned 
rank  (see  p.  78) . 

No.  123 — Cancels  previous  regula- 
tions, and  adds  following  to  SecNav 
Ltr  43-1199  (NDB  cum.ed.  1943),  en- 
closure A,  note  4:  “When  the  gray 
working  uniform  is  worn,  gold  should- 
er marks  and  gilt  buttons  or  gray 
shoulder  marks  and  blue  black  but- 
tons are  optional”  (see  p.  69). 

No.  124 — Directs  fitness  reports  of 
USMC  colonels  for  period  ending  31 
March  be  received  MarCorps  not  later 
than  10  Apr  1946,  reporting  seniors 
to  airmail  such  reports  not  later  than 
1 April. 

NavActs 

No.  21 — Announces  disestablishment 
of  SepCen  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 


establishment  of  Wave  SepCen  at 
RecSta,  Naval  Repair  Base,  New  Or- 
leans, to  serve  same  area  (see  p.  66). 

No.  22 — Requests  applications  from 
USN  and  usnr  officers  qualified  for 
duties  in  classification  training  and 
rehabilitation  of  prisoners  at  naval 
prisons,  disciplinary  barracks  and  re- 
training commands  (see  p.  73). 

No.  23 — Requests  applications  for 
transfer  to  usn  as  EDO  (aeronauti- 
cal) officers  from  qualified  usnr  and 
temporary  USN  officers. 

No.  24 — Announces  disestablishment 
of  SepCens  at  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  and 
Toledo  and  extends  areas  to  be  served 
by  other  SepCens  (see  p.  66). 

No.  25  — Requested  applications 
(deadline  25  February)  from  qualified 
officers  for  course  in  ordnance  disposal. 

No.  26 — States  eighth  copy  notice 
of  separation  (NavPers  553)  hence- 
forth will  be  given  to  separatees  for 
delivery  to  local  Selective  Service 
Board  for  use  of  reemployment  com- 
mitteemen. 

No.  27 — Opens  USN  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  to  usnr  and  usn(T)  line  officer 
applicants. 

No.  28 — Directs  compliance  with 
provisions  of  Alnav  268-45  (NDB  30 
Sept) , which  states  in  cases  of  dis- 
charge of  EM  for  immediate  enlist- 
ment or  reenlistment  in  usn  forward 
old  service  record  and  new  shipping 
articles  together  to  BuPers  attn.  Pers 
82241  by  2400  each  day. 


ALL  THUMBS  SHIPWRECKED 


ALL  HANDS 


— F ANT  AIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  Waves  should  be  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  postwar  Navy? 

(Interviews  on  the  above  question  were  conducted  at  NAS,  San  Diego,  Calif.} 


Betty  L.  Gray,  AM3c  (Wave),  Com- 
Fair,  West  Coast  Staff,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.:  Waves  did 
a swell  job  during 
the  war  and  there 
is  still  a lot  to  be 
done.  Waves  can 
help  do  it.  Waves 
in  my  opinion  will 
be  an  asset  to  the 
peacetime  Navy 
and  in  no  way  de- 
grade the  Navy. 
The  war  has 
proved  that 
women  are  cap- 
able in  jobs  which 
before  the  war  were  believed  to  be- 
long exclusively  to  men. 

Thomas  A.  Boniface,  ACMM(PA), 
USN,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  i think  the 
Waves  should  be 
retained  as  a part 
of  the  postwar 
Navy  if  they  so 
desire.  They  have 
done  an  exception- 
ally good  job  in 
clerical  and  light 
work  during  and 
the  war.  How- 
ever, I don’t  think 
women  should  be 
placed  in  shops. 

Women  can  be  in- 
dependent in  the 
service  and  not  hurt  civilian  men 
who  are  working  to  support  families. 

John  S.  Burgess,  Jr.,  CY(PA),  TJSN, 
Seattle  5,  Wash.:  Definitely  not.  The 
Waves  did  all 
that  was  humanly 
possible  during 
the  war.  They 
held  good  respon- 
sible jobs  that  re- 
1 i e v e d fighting 
men  for  duty  in 
the  combat  zone. 
Now,  to  have  a 
Navy  with  men 
who  are  content 
we  must  let  the 
Waves  go.  As  a 
whole,  the  morale 
of  the  Navy  was  hurt  by  sending 
Waves  overseas.  Waves  got  rates  in 
the  Navy  where  men  didn’t. 

Ernest  C.  Drennan,  Cox.  USN,  Au- 
gusta, Ark.:  No,  it  would  knock  too 
many  sailors  out 
of  their  two  years’ 
shore  duty  which 
they  rate  after 
six  years  sea 
duty.  Waves  have 
done  a fine  job 
during  the  war,  I 
hear.  Put  I don’t 
think  any  of  the 
guys  they  relieved 
ever  went  to  sea. 

Men  they  relieved 
took  some  sailor’s 
job  on  shore.  This  is  a man’s  Navy. 


Margaret  M.  Adden,  Sic  (Waves), 
ComFair,  W.C.  Staff,  Whittier,  Calif.: 
In  my  opinion  any 
Wave  who  ships 
over  or  signs  over 
to  stay  in  the 
peacetime  Navy 
is  mentally  defi- 
cient. She  has 
nothing  to  gain 
and  the  Navy 
stands  to  lose  a 
lot  of  good  men  by 
retaining  Waves. 
Waves  had  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to 
do  with  winning 
the  war,  or  very  little  at  most.  I 
was  dopey  to  join  the  service. 

Marie  L.  McPherson,  Y2c,  (Wave), 
ComFair,  West  Coast  Staff,  Portland, 
Ore.:  No,  the 

Navy  is  a man’s 
world  and  job  and 
should  remain  as 
such.  As  an  emer- 
gency measure 
women  in  uni- 
form were  all 
right  but  actually 
equal  conditions 
can  never  be  at- 
tained. Civilian 
workers  in  shore 
establishments 
are  o.k.  because  a woman  can  still 
maintain  her  femininity. 

Rulon  J.  Skeem,  CAP  (PA),  USN, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho:  Definitely  not.  I 
am  still  old-fash- 
ioned and  think  a 
woman’s  place  is 
in  the  home.  Be- 
sides I’m  a mar- 
ried man  and  my 
wife  resents  the 
fact  that  I’m  in  a 
Navy  with  Waves. 
I think  the  Waves 
did  a good  job  in 
the  Navy  during 
the  war  but  now 
that  it  is  over  I 
don’t  think  there 
is  any  reason  why  they  should  be  re- 
tained. However,  I’m  in  no  position 
to  say.  I’ve  never  worked  with  or 
around  them. 

Lucille  Snell,  Y3c  (Wave),  San 
Diego,  Calif.:  No.  The  peacetime 
Navy  offers  fewer 
shore  billets  than 
during  wartime. 

Maintenance  of  a 
Wave  organiza- 
tion would  greatly 
reduce  the  oppor- 
tunity for  shore 
duty  for  men.  All 
personnel  should 
be  trained  to  fill 
billets  in  the  ac- 
tive fleet.  A unit 
which  cannot  be 
so  utilized  lowers  Navy  efficiency. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  and 
General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  toast  each 
other  after  receiving  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  Richmond  at  Richmond,  Va. 

• AT  LEFT:  Beyond  the  USS  Missouri's  16  inch  guns  lies 
the  ancient  city  of  Istanbul,  Turkey.  The  Mighty  Mo 
arrived  at  the  Turkish  port  bearing  the  body  of  Mehmet 
Munir  Ertegun,  the  late  Turkish  ambassador  to  the  U.  S. 


Credits:  Front  cover  and  Inside  front  cover,  Press  Association, 

Inc.;  inside  back  cover,  Acme.  On  pp.  40-41;  upper  left,  Press 
Association,  Inc.;  upper  right,  Acme;  lower  left,  Acme,  lower 
right,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph. 
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airborne  television  (above),  revealed  in  the  demonstration  at  Anacostia,  D.C. 


RESEARCH  DEVELOPMENTS  include 


BUCK  ROGERS  NAVY 


Bombs  with  Brains  . • • 
Planes  Outspeeding 
Sound  . . . Stereoscope 
Radar  ...  A Preview 
of  the  Future  Navy 


URRENTLY  PROBING  the  al- 
most fantastic  push-button  world 
of  power  and  energy  which  emerged 
from  World  War  II,  the  Navy  has 
entered  upon  the  most  extensive  scien- 
tific research  program  in  its  history. 

Sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions  under  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  program  is  aimed  at  keeping  the 
U.S.  on  the  top  rung  of  the  scientific 
ladder  with  inspect  to  research  for 
peacetime  industry  as  well  as  war. 

It  is  exploring  new  vistas  destined 
to  create  a future  “Buck  Rogers” 
Navy  featuring  such  fabulous  gear  as 
pilotless  planes  that  televise  back  to 
remote  control  stations  blow-by-blow 
accounts  of  their  progress  in  flight, 
60-knot  self-launched  torpedoes  with 
“homing”  instincts  for  tracking  down 
dodging  targets  and  three-dimensional 
radar  for  viewing  scenes  stereoscopic- 
ally. 

Lining  up  the  nation’s  top-notch 
scientists,  the  Navy  is  delving  into  the 


realms  of  atomic  energy,  jet  propul- 
sion, gas  turbines,  pilotless  aircraft 
and  airborne  television.  The  program 
is  scheduled  to  cover  basic  research  in 
chemistry,  medical  sciences,  nuclear 
physics,  electronics,  mathematics,  geo- 
physics, propulsion  and  missiles,  fluid 
mechanics  and  subsurface  warfare. 

Some  of  the  country’s  largest  uni- 
versities, industrial  laboratories  and 
private  research  establishments  al- 
ready are  working  on  Navy  research 
contracts.  These  include  investigations 
on  guided  bombs,  new  fuels,  study  of 
the  atmosphere  up  to  extremely  high 
altitudes  and  propagation  of  electro- 
magnetic waves. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Inven- 
tions, guiding  the  Navy’s  quest  for 
scientific  knowledge,  is  a relative  new- 
comer. It  will  be  one  year  old  on  the 
19th  of  this  month.  Referred  to  as  the 
ORI,  it  is  headed  by  Rear  Admiral 
Harold  G.  Bowen,  USN,  chief  of  re- 
search and  inventions;  Rear  Admiral 
Luis  de  Florez,  USNR,  deputy  chief, 
and  Capt.  M.  J.  Lawrence,  USN,  as- 
sistant chief. 

ORI  was  formed  by  amalgamating 
four  existing  activities — the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory,  the  Special  Devices 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 
the  Office  of  Patents  and  Inventions 
and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Research  and  Development. 

Introduction  of  the  new  agency  will 
not  put  an  end  to  individual  research 


work  carried  on  continually  within  the 
various  Navy  bureaus.  However,  ORI  I 
will  endeavor  to  coordinate  all  Navyj 
investigatory  work  and  obtain  fresh .! 
contributions  from  academic  and  in-  i 
dustrial  contractors  throughout  the 
United  States. 

“It  will  be  the  policy  of  ORI,”  ac- 
cording to  Captain  R.  D.  Conrad,  usn,  i 
director  of  ORI’s  Planning  Division,  J 
“to  promote  research,  to  support  the  , 
research  requirements  of  other  naval 
activities  and  to  insure  that  the  Navy  ,j 
has  at  all  times  as  comprehensive  and  ;! 
as  well-balanced  and  distributed  a re-  i 
search  effort  as  possible  within  fiscal  / 
limitations.” 

Because  the  Navy  is  the  world’s 
greatest  single  consumer  of  power, 
ORI  is  particularly  interested  in  the  ■ 
prospects  of  harnessing  atomic  energy  i 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  ships  in 
the  future.  Under  the  Atomic  Commis- 1 
sion  and  consistent  with  any  interna- 
tional arrangements,  and  within  the  il 
sphere  of  naval  uses,  the  Navy  hopes 
to  take  the  lead  for  the  government  in 
the  development  of  atomic  power  for 
industrial  uses. 

Closer  at  hand,  however,  is  the 
revolutionary  gas  turbine  propulsion 
for  ships.  Announcement  of  the  Navy’s 
work  in  this  field,  heretofore  secret, 
was  made  recently  by  Vice  Admiral 
Earle  W.  Mills,  USN,  assistant  BuShips 
chief,  following  a press  demonstration 
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NAVY  RESEARCH  is  aimed  at  keep- 
ing the  nation  abreast  of  develop- 
ments which  may  threaten  a war  of 
atom  bombs  and  'supersonic  planes.' 


of  an  experimental  gas  turbine  model 
which  has  been  under  test  at  the 
Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Annapolis,  Md.,  for  two  years. 

The  gas  turbine  operates  similar  to 
a steam  turbine  except  that  it  uses 
hot  air  instead  of  steam  to  spin  the 
turbine  blades.  It  does  away  with  the 
installation  of  boilers,  condensers  and 
complicated  steam  lines.  The  gas  tur- 
bine cycle  can  be  operated  at  much 
higher  temperatures  than  the  practical 
limitation  of  850  degrees  fahrenheit 
now  present  in  steam  turbine  construc- 
tion for  shipboard  use.  Weighing  less, 
occupying  a smaller  space,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  gas  turbine  would 
greatly  increase  the  cruising  range  of 
Navy  ships. 

Some  engineers  already  have  termed 
it  the  fourth  prime  mover,  following 
the  steam  engine,  the  steam  turbine 
and  the  internal  combustion  engine. 
They  forecast  the  eventual  use  of  gas 
turbine  power  plants  to  generate  elec- 
tric power  for  industrial  plants  and  to 
serve  as  propulsion  power  for  planes 
and  locomotives  as  well  as  ships. 

The  experimental  model  gas  turbine, 
built  by  Allis-Chalmers  and  tested  by 
the  Navy,  has  been  operating  under 
progressively  increasing  temperatures. 
Experimenters  plan  gradually  to  boost 
the  temperature  to  1500  degrees 
fahrenheit — the  designed  maximum 
for  the  model.  When  the  new  Naval 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  build- 
ing is  completed  in  July,  all  Navy  gas 
turbine  research  will  be  centered  at 
Annapolis. 

One  of  the  most  diabolical  weapons 
f to  come  out  of  the  war  was  the  guided 
missile.  At  present  it  has  flowered  into 
a variety  of  forms,  many  of  which 
overlap  or  lead  to  other  fields  of 
weapon  development.  Ranging  from 
simple  gravity-powered  steerable 
bombs  to  the  ocean-crossing  jet-pow- 
ered supersonic  atomic  bomb  carriers, 
the  guided  missile  is  basically  one 
whose  trajectory  can  be  controlled 
after  launching. 

To  keep  abreast  of  missile  experi- 
mentation the  Navy  program  calls  for 
extensive  research  in  supersonic  aero- 
dynamics. That  leads  to  wind  tunnels. 
To  date  U.  S.  knowledge  of  flight 
phenomena  above  the  sneed  of  sound 
“is  pitifully  inadequate.”  Lack  of  su- 
personic wind  tunnels  is  one  reason 
why — a good  reason. 

Tunnels  are  costly  and  American 
scientists  have  not  had  much  exper- 
ience with  them.  The  Navy  has  found 

I a way  to  remedy  this  situation.  It  has 
dismantled  several  of  the  best  German 
supersonic  tunnels  and  is  bringing 
them  here  for  installation. 

German  scientists,  whose  ingenuity 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable 
item  in  U.S.  reparations  from  the 
Reich,  will  be  employed  in  construction 
and  operation  of  the  imported  equip- 
ment. 

One  project  is  well  under  way. 
German  research  men  who  once 
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RADAR-GUIDED  flying  bombs,  launched  by  Navy  Privateers,  sank  many  tons  NEW  GAS  TURBINE  of  Navy  may  i 

of  shipping  toward  end  of  war.  Privateers  carried  'Bat'  under  each  wing.  crease  ships  range  greatly.  Pilot  modi 


worked  on  nazi  V-bombs  currently  are 
helping  the  Navy  install  a wind  tunnel 
at  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  at 
White  Oak,  Md.  Equipment  for  this 
particular  tunnel  was  shipped  from 
Kochel,  Germany,  late  in  1945.  Much 
of  it,  including  the  world’s  largest  de- 
vice for  measuring  air  density  by  opti- 
cal means,  has  never  been  duplicated 
outside  Germany. 

Radically  Different 

Air  flow  is  radically  different  in  the 
supersonic  realm.  New  wing  sections 
must  be  devised.  Response  to  controls 
differ.  Shock  waves,  interference  pat- 
terns, thermodynamic  phenomena  and 
the  effects  of  shapes  of  objects  are 
challenging  topics  for  the  experiment- 
er. All  of  the  data  so  laboriously  com- 
piled by  aerodynamicists  must  be 
gathered  anew  for  the  supersonic  re- 
gion. 

In  addition  to  elaborate  wind  tunnel 
equipment  the  Navy  expects  to  use 
high-speed  research  airplanes.  Varia- 
tions are  planned  which  will  employ 
different  wing  shapes  for  both  turbo- 
jet and  rocket  power.  Boundary  layer 
control  studies,  concerned  with  the 
characteristics  of  layers  of  air  forming 
around  projectiles  in  motion,  will  be 
continued. 

A plane  designed  to  travel  760  miles 
per  bour,  the  speed  of  sound  at  sea 
level,  is  being  developed  for  the  Navy 
by  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  aerodynamics  at  sonic 
speeds.  A feature  of  this  plane  is  an 
elaborate  safety  mechanism  which  will 
eject  the  cockpit  with  the  pilot  in  it 
from  the  plane  in  case  of  need.  It  was 
pointed  out  a pilot  could  not  bail  out 
by  conventional  means  into  a 760-mile- 
per-hour  slipstream.  Instruments  to 
record  flight  data  at  this  previously 
unattained  level-flight  speed  also  are 
being  devised  for  installation  in  the 
experimental  speedster. 

Further  investigation  into  the  use  of 
water  tunnels  as  effective  mediums  for 


studying  high-speed  aerodynamic  prob- 
lems also  is  being  considered.  The  Ger- 
mans were  enthusiastic  about  their  use 
for  this  purpose.  However,  our  initial 
efforts  with  water  tunnels  have  not 
been  too  promising. 

Propulsion  research  for  guided  mis- 
siles will  be  centered  around  turbo-jet 
engines  and  more  advanced  forms  of 
propulsion  with  emphasis  on  high- 
speed flight. 

The  German  V-2  raised  the  curtain 
on  the  possibilities  of  liquid  oxygen- 
alcohol  powered  missiles.  Although 
there  are  no  startling  improvements 
for  these  motors  in  sight,  they  may  be, 
in  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Bowen,  the 
basis  for  an  important  weapon. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  best  con- 
ceivable single-stage  liquid-fuel  rocket 
will  travel  less  than  300  miles  and 
arrive  with  no  pay  load.  By  putting 
wings  on  the  missile,  it  may  be  made 
to  glide  500  miles  or  so.  By  making  a 
two-stage  rocket,  that  is,  using  a big 
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GORGON,  Navy  guided  missile,  car- 
ries 100-pound  charge  550  miles  per 
hour,  driven  by  rocket  power  plant. 


rocket  to  carry  a smaller  one  which  is 
touched  off  when  its  parent  is  ex-  ( 
hausted,  it  would  be  possible  to  shoot 
across  the  Atlantic.  That  was  what 
the  German  A-10  was  designed  to  do. 

The  ram  jet,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  ordinary  “buzz  bomb” 
pulse  jet  without  valves,  wherein  the 
combustion  of  fuel  is  continuous,  was 
on  the  drawing  boards  until  only  re- 
cently. We  were  probably  the  first  ; 
nation  to  launch  a successful  ram  jet.  : 
The  Navy  is  devoting  further  study  to 
this  field. 

Radar,  radio,  television,  magnetism, 
various  photo-electric  and  radiation 
effects  can  all  be  used  to  guide  mis-  1 
siles.  All  guiding  systems  are  pri-  I 
marily  electronic,  however,  and  prog-  [ 
ress  in  this  category  of  research  will  j 
be  measured  by  the  Navy’s  success  in  ! 
electronic  developments. 

Wartime  Secret 

Actually,  some  phases  of  guided 
missile  work  are  old  stuff.  Flying 
bombs,  launched  from  Navy  planes 
and  accurately  guided  by  radar  to 
targets  miles  away,  destroyed  many 
tons  of  Jap  shipping  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war.  A closely  guarded 
secret  of  the  war,  this  early  guided 
missile  was  appropriately  called  the 
“Bat”.  It  was  about  12  feet  long  with 
a 10-foot  wing  span  and  carried  an 
explosive  load.  Its  speed  was  com- 
parable to  that  of  a plane  and  its 
range  great  enough  to  allow  the 
mother  plane  to  operate  well  out  of 
the  enemy’s  longest  range  antiair- 
craft fire. 

Just  as  live  bats  send  out  short 
pulses  of  sound  and  guide  themselves 
by  the  echo,  the  flying  bomb  was  di- 
rected by  the  radar  echoes  from  its 
target.  Any  evasive  maneuvers  of  the 
target  ship  were  promptly  followed  by 
the  weapon.  The  Navy  is  working  on 
improvements  of  the  Bat  which, 
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GERMAN  TECHNICIANS  take  pressure  readings  in  supersonic  wind  tunnel 
experiments  such  as  led  to  V-2  bomb.  U.  S.  Navy  now  possesses  this  tunnel. 
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ove,  was  demonstrated  at  Annapolis 
jeriment  station  during  recent  tests. 


among  other  things,  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  friend  or  foe  after 
once  being  launched. 

World  War  II  established  the  art  of 
rocketry  in  modern  warfare.  Today 
the  Navy  is  developing  larger  caliber 
rocket  ordnance. 

ORI  is  conducting  a long  range  in- 
vestigation of  the  physics  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  by  means  of  rockets.  In- 
itial work  on  this  program  is  now 
being  done  by  various  interested  naval 
activities  through  the  medium  of  the 
V-2  firings  by  the  Army  at  White 
Sands  Proving  Ground,  Las  Cruces, 
N.  M. 

In  order  to  continue  research  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  upon  completion  of 
[the  V-2  firings  toward  the  end  of  this 
year,  ORI  contracts  are  being  nego- 
tiated to  provide  rocket  vehicles  of  two 
[types  which  should  be  available  by 
early  1947.  It  is  expected  that  alti- 
tudes of  300,000  and  500,000  feet  will 
be  reached  with  these  rockets.  Instru- 
ments for  measuring  the  physical 
properties  of  the  upper  strata,  the 
spectrum  of  the  sun  and  other  pheno- 
mena are  now  under  design  at  various 
government  and  university  laborator- 
ies. 

Research  into  methods  for  obtaining 
ncreased  gun  muzzle  velocities  is  be- 
ng  pursued.  Rewards  will  be  attrac- 
tive in  this  field,  since  the  probability 
bf  hitting  an  airplane  varies  inversely 
is  the  cube  of  the  time  of  flight.  In 
Ampler  terms,  if  an  antiaircraft  pro- 
jectile could  go  twice  as  fast,  it  would 
rave  eight  times  the  chance  of  hitting 
ts  target.  In  addition,  it  is  pointed 
rut  that  high-velocity  projectiles  are 
ilso  better  armor  penetrators,  since 
he  kinetic  energy  goes  up  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity. 

In  1943  the  Germans  first  employed 
in  acoustic  homing  torpedo  which  fol- 
owed  the  noise  generated  by  the  pro- 
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pellers  of  our  ships.  Today  the  Navy 
not  only  has  similar  torpedoes  ready 
but  has  gone  even  further  in  develop- 
ing sophisticated  self-controlled  high- 
speed torpedoes.  Eventual  refinement 
of  the  hydrogen-peroxide  drive  de- 
veloped by  the  Germans  will  advance 
torpedo  speed  to  60  knots. 

Discussing  advances  in  Navy  radar 
detection,  Admiral  Bowen  pointed  out 
that  several  techniques  have  been  sug- 
gested whereby  it  should  be  possible 
by  rapid  successive  presentations  from 
two  slightly  separated  points  of  view 
to  present  the  scene  stereoscopically 
on  the  radar  screen.  Accomplishments 
here  await  basic  improvements  in  short- 
wave-length radar  with  highly  direc- 
tional antennae  suitable  for  rapid 
scanning,  he  said. 

“By  this  means  it  should  be  possible 
for  aircraft  to  land  in  darkness  or  fog 
just  as  well  as  they  now  can  in  clear 
daylight,  and  without  depending  upon 
any  assistance  from  installations  on 
the  ground.  This  will  also  enable  air- 
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NAZIS  STUDIED  behavior  of  various- 
shaped  projectiles  in  supersonic  wind 
tunnel.  Note  conical  shock  waves. 


craft  to  avoid  buildings,  trees,  mount- 
ains or  other  obstructions,  which  they 
might  fly  into  in  darkness  or  fog. 

“With  suitable  stereoscopic  project- 
ed lines  on  the  presentation  screen,  it 
should  be  possible  for  accurate  straf- 
ing or  low-level  bombing  to  be  done 
by  means  of  a finger  which  points  out 
the  trajectory  and  point  of  impact. 
For  example,  fighters  armed  with 
guns,  rockets  or  bombs  could  sweep 
over  an  enemy  country  at  night  and 
pick  out  enemy  installations  or  traffic 
and  destroy  them  regardless  of 
weather  visibility  conditions.” 

Communications  Tests 

Experimentation  in  the  communica- 
tions world  will  be  another  important 
phase  of  the  Navy’s  research  job.  It 
is  believed  that  as  a result  of  tech- 
nical advances  in  related  fields, 
especially  radar,  we  are  probably  on 
the  verge  of  a military  communica- 
tion revolution. 

“One  can  foresee  a system  utilizing 
micro-wave  techniques  which,  with  the 
operation  simplicity  of  a dial  tele- 
phone, will  allow  choice  of  any  one 
of  possibly  3,000  circuits  with  indivi- 
dual recognition  and  relative  com- 
munication privacy,”  Admiral  Bowen 
said. 

Research  in  pilotless  aircraft  by 
BuAer  has  led  to  an  eerie  assortment 
of  flying  robots  ranging  from  small 
target  drones  to  ghost  Hellcats.  Lat- 
est developments,  which  are  continual- 
ly undergoing  changes,  reveal  the  al- 
most limitless  future  possibilities  in 
the  field  of  pilotless  aircraft. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  fastest  robot 
planes  is  the  KSD-1.  It  is  10  feet 
long  with  an  eight  and  one  half  foot 
wingspan.  By  means  of  “rudderva- 
tors”  it  can  be  steered  toward  its  tar- 
get by  radio  or  coincidence  sighting 
on  a flare  in  its  tail.  Jet  propulsion 
hurls  the  plane  and  its  1000-poqnd 
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TELEVISION  CAMERA  in  waist  of 
Navy  Marauder.  Device  promises  to 
revolutionize  combat  reconnaissance. 

explosive  cargo  at  speeds  up  to  700 
miles  per  hour. 

The  KA2N-1  developed  by  the  Na- 
val Air  Modification  Unit  is  a 16-foot 
plane  with  an  11-foot  wing  at  the  rear 
where  a 100-pound  charge  is  held.  It 
attains  a speed  of  500  miles  per  hour, 
is  radio-controlled  from  a parent 
plane  and  has  television  in  its  nose 
for  guiding. 

Another  NAMU  product,  the  KAN- 
1,  is  a four-winged  aircraft  shaped 
like  a rocket.  A standard  100-pound 
bomb  with  a VT  fuse  is  located  in  its 
nose.  Designed  as  a Navy  counter- 
weapon for  use  against  kamikaze  or 
baka  bombs,  it  is  rocket  powered,  has 
a gyro  which  keeps  it  from  rolling 
and  is  steered  to  its  target  by  radio. 

The  KGW-1  is  similar  to  the  Ger- 
man V-l  robot  bomb  but  the  Navy  has 
added  radio  control  and  radar  for 
steering  and  tracking. 

War- weary  Hellcats  are  now  trans- 
formed into  pilotless  target  planes. 


TELEVIZED  from  altitude  of  1000 
feet,  here  is  how  moored  blimp  look- 
ed at  a receiver  eight  miles  away. 
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Ten  radio  channels  are  employed  in 
guiding  them.  In  addition  the  Navy 
is  planning  to  convert  100  F6F-3’s 
into  drones  to  further  its  study  of 
pilotless  aircraft.  Experimentation 
along  similar  lines  is  being  made 
with  P-39s  which  are  provided  with 
all  electric  controls,  armor  plate  to 
protect  instruments  from  hits  and  a 
new  automatic  pilot  to  permit  greater 
maneuverability  of  the  plane  in  the 
air. 

The  target  drone  program,  which  is 
only  a small  segment  of  BuAer’s 
present  work  with  pilotless  planes,  be- 
gan with  experimentation  in  1924. 

Today  BuAer  presents  such  targets 
as  the  KDN-1,  a jet  drone  which  can 
provide  simulated  attacks  at  speeds 
greater  than  425  miles  per  hour  in 
level  flight. 

This  spring  the  latest  airborne  tele- 
vision equipment  developed  for  mili- 
tary use  was  demonstrated  at  Ana- 
costia  Naval  Air  Station  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  equipment  is  divided 
into  two  classifications.  “Ring”  and 
“Bloc”  television.  The  first  is  so 
named  because  it  employs  a special 
radio-electronic  camera  that  can  be 
moved  with  the  freedom  of  an  ordin- 
ary newsreel  camera. 

Ring  television  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  airborne  equipment  having  a 
range  of  more  than  200  miles  when 
broadcasting  at  an  altitude  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  carried  in  a Martin  JM-1 
airplane,  powered  with  Wright  en- 
gines which  maintain  an  average 
cruising  speed  of  200  miles  per  hour. 
Two  cameras  are  carried,  one  in  the 
nose  bombardier  nacelle  and  one  in 
the  waist  of  the  fuselage. 

Ring  television  heralds  a new  era  of 
combat  reconnaissance  because  it  can 
flash  battle  actions  back  to  central 
headquarters,  where  COs  previously 
have  been  forced  to  rely  upon  verbal 
reports  to  determine  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken.  For  example,  an 
entire  beachhead  could  be  relayed  by 
television  to  show  the  actual  scene  of 
battle  to  the  officers  controlling  the 
attack  strategy. 

Bloc  television  is  a lighter  short- 
range  type  of  gear.  The  camera  is 
fixed  in  the  nose  of  a Beechcraft  JRB 
airplane.  Images  are  transmitted  from 
15  to  20  miles.  It  would  prove  handy 
for  advanced  field  operations. 

The  military  television  develop- 
ments have  been  the  result  of  joint 
efforts  of  BuShips,  BuAer  and  the 
Research  and  Development  Labora- 
tory of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America 
in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co. 

The  mounting  array  of  wonder  de- 
vices now  under  development  is  an 
indication  of  what  lies  ahead  in  scien- 
tific research.  We  can  never  be  ab- 
solutely certain  what  other  nations 
are  cooking  up  in  their  labratories  but 
as  long  as  the  new  Navy  research  is 
maintained  we  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  whatever  the 
innovation  we  are  probably  out  in 
front  in  its  development. 
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1 DRYDOCK 
FISHING 

= THEY  TELL  us  there’s  nothii 
E 1 quite  so  funny  as  the  drydock  fis 
E ing  at  Pearl.  That’s  right — drydo 
= fishing. 

= When  a ship  goes  into  drydock 
= be  painted  or  repaired,  hundreds 
= fish  are  trapped  at  the  outlet  gratii 
= as  the  water  is  drained  out.  They  a 
E very  exotic  fish — ukus,  uluas,  opel 
E opakapaka,  akule,  amaama,  and  ev 
E the  tiny  humuhumunukunukuapuaa 
= which  are  not  quite  as  long  as  the 
= names.  They  are  also  very  slippe 
= fish,  but  it  doesn’t  do  them  any  goc 

E Anyhow,  if  you  can  picture  a ere 
= of  Hawaiians,  Filipinos,  Chinese,  Pc 
5 tugese  and  sailors  from  whatever  sh 
= happens  to  be  in  drydock  at  the  m 
= ment,  all  madly  scrambling  about 
= the  receding  waters  of  the  drydo) 
| and  trying  to  “catch”  the  frenzied  fi 
E with  baseball  bats,  hooks,  knives,  ne' 
E rods,  sticks,  and  maybe  even  a Juni: 
E G-Man  badge,  while  crowds  atop  t 
= dock,  60  feet  up,  shout  encourageme 
= and  instructions,  you  can  get  an  id 
= of  what  goes  on. 

E The  record  catch  so  far  in  one 
E the  Navy  Yard  docks  was  more  thi 
E 500  fish.  The  largest,  a ulua  or  gia; 
E pompano,  weighed  nearly  70  pounq 
E and  was  caught  by  a husky  Hawaii; 
E who  dived  into  shallow  water,  tack! 
E the  fish,  and  hung  on  for  dear  lif 
E Fish,  incidentally,  bring  40  cents 
= $1  a pound  on  Oahu. 

= The  drydock  rowboats  are  tied  clo, 
E to  the  side  of  the  dock,  near  the  out! 
E grating,  and  the  fish  are  tossed  in 
E the  boats  as  fast  as  they  are  caugli 
E Some  of  the  “fishermen”  toss  th( 
= catches  into  boxes,  or  dry  corners 
= the  drydock  and  go  running  back  in 
E the  contest. 

E When  the  water  has  reached  t 
E level  at  which  the  bottom  can  be  se 
= by  the  spectators  atop  the  drydot 
E the  fun  begins.  The  kibitzers  sho 
= down  to  the  men,  telling  them  whe 
E the  fish  are  running  in  schools 
= singly,  and  the  chase  is  on.  As  t 
E water  gets  lower,  the  fish  become  mo 
E frantic,  and  so  do  their  pursuers.  M 
E fall  flat  on  their  faces  in  the  wat 
E and  mud  as  the  melee  reaches  its  c 
E max,  but  no  one  seems  to  mind — e 
= cept,  perhaps,  the  fish  who  are  in  t 
= way. 

E The  fish  caught  usually  weigh  o 
E to  four  pounds  each.  They  are 
E slippery  that  it  is  difficult  to  cat 
= them  by  hand.  Usually,  the  fisherm 
E just  jumps  on  top  of  bis  fish  a 
E scoops  it  up  as  best  he  can. 

E Just  to  keep  the  record  straigl 
= this  is  not  a variety  of  piscator: 
= boondoggling.  The  fish  have  to 
= cleared  out  anyway,  the  men  who 
E it  are  regularly  assigned  to  ere 
E which  remove  debris,  and  the  crow 
E are  allowed  to  congregate  for  che< 
E ing  purposes  only  during  lunch  hou 
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Lunnnn  111  i . Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs  = 

:ARL  HARBOR  drydock  workers  using  dip  nets  and  dragnets  to  capture  elusive  fish  trapped  when  drydock  = 
drained.  With  fish  selling  from  40c  to  $1  a pound  on  Oahu,  it  is  profitable  sideline  for  the  shipyard  workers.  I 


.OUNDERING  FISH  can  be  seen  at  the  open  grating  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  picture  on  left.  The  = 
>rkers  are  unmindful  of  the  wetting  they  take  as  they  gambol  about  for  the  prize  fish  at  60  feet  below  sea  level.  § 
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WITHOUT  TRACE' 


Mystery  Shroud  Blankets 
Five  U.S.  Surface  Ships 
That  Fought  Early  1942 
Battles  and  Disappeared; 
No  Survivors  are  Found 


“To  date  no  further  information 
has  been  received  . . . [and]  . . . in 
view  of  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  / am  reluctantly  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  | all  hands  are]  de- 
ceased 

THUS  THE  Secretary  of  Navy  re- 
cently closed  the  books  on  three 
warships  which  disappeared  without 
trace  in  the  terrible  aftermath  of  the 
tragic  Battle  of  the  Java  Sea  early  in 
World  War  II  when  a handful  of  Al- 
lied ships  fought  valiantlv  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Japanese  aggression. 

And  thus  the  names  of  the  destroy- 
ers Edsall  and  Pillsbury  and  the  gun- 
boat Asheville  were  added  to  the  list 
of  “mysteriously  missing”  ships  of 
World  War  II,  bringing  to  five  the 
number  of  American  surface  vessels 
classified  only  as  “presumed  lost.”  Be- 
sides the  Edsall,  Pillsbury  and  Ashe- 
ville, the  missing  surface  ships  are 
the  destroyer  Jarvis  and  the  Q-ship 


CRIPPLED  by  a torpedo,  the  Jarvis 
disappeared  en  route  to  Noumea. 
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Atilc.  All  disappeared  in  1942,  four  of 
them  in  March  of  that  year. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the 
actual  fate  of  the  Edsall,  Pillsbury, 
Jarvis  and  Atik.  Only  through  second- 
hand reports  have  Navy  investigators 
pieced  together  what  probably  hap- 
pened to  the  Asheville. 

It  is  possible  the  same  fate  that  be- 
fell the  Asheville  also  may  have  be- 
fallen the  Edsall  and  Pillsbury  for  all 
three  disappeared  in  the  same  general 
area  about  the  same  time.  Too,  a 
pretty  good  guess  about  what  hap- 
pened to  the  Jarvis  and  Atik  can  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  their  last  reports. 
However,  the  fact  remains  all  five 
ships  disappeared  without  trace,  creat- 
ing enough  uncertainty  among  Navy 
investigators  that  the  crews  of  the 
lost  ships  were  continued  from  year 
to  year  in  a “missing  in  action”  status. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  all 
known  (and  a lot  of  “unknown” — i.e. 
those  never  reported  through  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross)  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  accounted  for,  the  Navy  has 
given  up  official  hope  of  ever  finding 
any  survivor  of  the  five  ships. 

Early  1942  was  a bad  time  for  the 
Allies,  especially  in  the  Pacific.  The 
United  States  Asiatic  Fleet,  including 
the  Pillsbury,  Edsall  and  Asheville, 
had  been  pushed  from  the  Philippines. 
The  British  defense  of  Malay  and 
Singapore  was  collapsing.  The  Japs 
had  swept  on  south  with  landings  on 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  thus  sealing  off  the  Java- 
based  Allied  naval  units.  The  pincers 
were  pressing  closer  and  the  enemy 
was  poised  for  the  knockout  blow, 
probably  through  Makassar  Strait  or 
Molucca  Passage.  This  was  the  back- 
ground for  the  first  maior  naval  en- 
gagement between  Allied  naval  units 
and  the  Japanese.  The  engagement 
took  place  off  Balikpapan  in  Makassar 
Strait  and  was  an  Allied  success, 
mainly  as  a result  of  the  daring  tor- 
pedo attack  of  four  over-age,  flush- 
deck,  four-stack  American  destroyers, 
sisters  of  the  Pillsbury  and  Edsall. 
But  the  success  was  short-lived,  for 
the  Japanese  immediately  began  mass- 
ing their  invasion  forces  anew.  Again 
the  Allied  units  struck,  this  time  in 
Madoera  Strait,  but  before  they  got 
in  their  punches  they  were  attacked 
by  Jap  planes  which  succeeded  in 
routing  the  valiant  Allied  fleet. 

The  inexorable  Jap  advance  con- 
tinued, bringing  enemy  invasion  forces 
to  Bali,  next  door  to  Java.  Again  the 
Allied  fleet  including  the  Pillsbury 
dashed  forth,  engaged  the  enemy  in 
Badoeng  Strait  on  19-20  February  and 
threw  the  Japs  into  confusion. 

Still  the  Jap  tide  eddied  closer, 
threatening  to  engulf  our  forces  in 
Java.  Although  the  situation  was  des- 
perate it  was  believed  Java  could  be 
saved  if  enough  fighter  planes  could 
be  based  on  the  Dutch  island.  The 
America  aircraft  tender  Langley  with 
32  fighter  planes  aboard  was  diverted 
from  a Ceylon-bound  convoy  and  or- 
dered to  Tjilatjap  on  Java’s  south 
coast. 

Thus  began  the  end  for  the  Edsall. 
The  Edsall  and  a sister  destroyer,  the 


Whipple,  were  ordered  to  meet  the 
Langley  and  escort  her  to  Tjilatjap. 
The  destroyers  met  the  Langley  on  27: 
February — a clear  bright  day.  Shortly 
before  noon  enemy  aircraft  appeared 
and  a moment  later  the  Langley  was 
under  attack.  Five  direct  hits  and 
three  near  hits  rocked  the  aircraft 
tender.  Stubborn  fires  flared.  Despite 
the  efforts  of  the  crew  it  was  neces- 
sary to  order  the  ship  abandoned. 

Langley  survivors  were  quickly 
gathered  by  the  Edsall  and  the 
Whipple  after  which  they  cleared  the 
area. 

Meanwhile  to  the  north,  the  Battle 
of  the  Java  Sea  was  getting  underway 
as  the  Allied  naval  forces  made  their 
final  stand  against  a superior  number. 
The  Edsall  and  Whipple  were  needed 
in  this  final  defense  of  Java.  They 
were  ordered  immediately  to  Christ- 
mas Island,  south  of  Java,  where  the 
Langley  survivors  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  oiler  Pecos.  The  three 
ships  met  in  the  forenoon  of  28  Febru- 
ary and  were  in  the  process  of  arrang- 
ing the  transfer  when  Japanese  planes 
appeared.  The  three  ships  scattered, 
racing  into  a rain  squall,  later  ren- 
dezvousing at  sea  where  the  transfer 
of  survivors  was  effected  early  on  1 
March.  The  destroyers  then  departed 
for  Java  and  the  Pecos  set  course  for 
Fremantle,  Australia.  This  was  the 
last  time  the  Edsall  was  reported  seen. 

The  Pecos'  voyage  was  ill-fated. 
Shortly  before  noon  she  was  again  at- 
tacked by  enemy  planes.  In  a violent: 
three-hour  battle,  the  Pecos  took  many 
hits.  At  1530  the  order  was  given  to 
abandon  ship.  A distress  signal  was 
sent  out.  Although  the  Pecos’  radio 
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had  been  jarred  out  of  frequency,  the 
Whipple  picked  up  the  message  and 
beaded  back  to  aid  the  sinking  oiler, 
arriving  at  2000. 

It  is  from  survivors  of  the  Pecos' 
sinking  that  the  Navy  has  received 
final  indications  as  to  the  Edsalfs  fate. 

The  Edsall,  after  leaving  the  Pecos 
and  the  Christmas  Island  area  early 
in  the  morning  of  1 March,  had  re- 
quested instructions  regarding  landing 
at  Tjilatjap.  This  was  shortly  after 
1600,  less  than  an  hour  after  the  Pecos 
had  gone  under  southeast  of  Christ- 
mas and  less  than  an  hour  after  the 
Asheville  and  the  Pmjsbury  had  de- 
parted Tjilatjap.  The  EdsaU’s  mes- 
sage, the  last  word  ever  heard  from 
her,  was  answered  with  instructions  to 
stand  off  the  harbor  until  dawn  the 
next  day  because  of  the  presence  of 
enemy  forces.  At  the  time  of  the 
Edsall' s request,  the  situation  at 
Tjilatjap  was  frantic.  Thy  Battle  of 
the  Java  Sea  had  ended  in  tragedy. 
Allied  ships  that  had  survived  the 
battle  and  those  elsewhere  in  the  Java 
area  had  been  ordered  to  retire  to 
Australia.  Among  those  ships  were  the 
Asheville  and  PuLsbury.  Their  depart- 
ure and  a hint  as  to  what  happened 
to  them  is  recorded  in  the  log  of  the 
destroyer  Parrott  which  followed  the 
two  ships  out  of  Tjilatjap  harbor.  Ac- 
cording to  the  log’s  1 March  entries: 

“At  1JU8  USS  Asheville  underway 
and  standing  out  of  harbor. 

“1507  USS  Pillsbury  underway  and 
standing  off. 

“15P6  underway  from  anchorage  in 
Tjilatjap. 

“17U0  sighted  Japanese  observation 
I craft.” 
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It  may  be  that  the  Pillsbury  and  the 
Asheville  suffered  the  same  fate  as  the 
Edsall.  The  Edsall  had  last  reported 
herself  south  of  Tjilatjap  shortly  after 
1600.  The  Pillsbury  and  Asheville  had 
headed  south  out  of  Tjilatjap  about 
1500.  Enemy  planes  were  in  the  area, 
having  sunk  the  Pecos.  A strong  Jap 
surface  force  divided  into  two  groups 
was  known  to  be  in  the  area.  It  was 
also  known  an  enemy  carrier  was  op- 
erating south  of  Java.  Then  too,  the 
Parrott  had  sighted  the  Jap  observa- 
tion plane  which  may  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  an  enemy  attack. 

At  any  rate,  survivors  of  the  Pecos' 
sinking  who  had  been  picked  up  by 
the  Whipple  reported  that  while  they 
were  in  the  water — from  about  1530 
to  about  2000 — they  felt  concussions 
(such  as  would  come  from  naval  gun- 
fire or  exploding  bombs)  from  the 
northeast — the  direction  in  which  the 
Edsall  had  departed  and  the  area  the 
Asheville  and  Pillsbury  might  conceiv- 
ably have  reached  by  that  time. 

Beyond  that,  the  best — and  only — 
evidence  as  to  what  happened  to  the 
Asheville  after  it  left  Tjilatjap  came 
to  light  after  the  liberation  of  naval 
personnel  held  by  the  Japs.  From  the 
liberated  prisoners,  Navy  investigators 
learned  there  aonarently  was  one  sur- 
vivor of  the  sinking  of  the  Asheville. 
He  was  identified  as  Fred  Louis 
Brown,  F2e,  who  told  fellow  prisoners 
at  Makassar,  Celebes,  in  the  East  In- 
dies, that  the  Asheville  was  sunk  300 
miles  south  of  Java  by  enemy  surface 
units,  adding  that  after  the  gunboat 
went  under  three  Jap  destroyers  came 
alongside  survivors  but  only  one  ship 
threw  out  a rescue  line.  Brown  said 
he  grabbed  the  line  and  was  hauled 


SURVIVORS  of  the  Pecos,  adrift  In 
the  sea  south  of  Tjilatjap,  felt  con- 
cussions which  may  have  been  caused 
by  Japanese  gunfire  sinking  the  Edsall. 

aboard  after  which  the  destroyers  de- 
parted, leaving  the  other  survivors  in 
the  water. 

Brown  said  he  was  later  transferred 
to  a captured  Dutch  hospital  ship  and 
brought  to  Makassar.  According  to 
liberated  prisoners,  Brown  made  no 
mention  of  having  seen  the  Pillsbury  or 
Edsall.  Brown  died  at  Makassar  in 
March,  1945. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  the  cases 
of  the  Edsall,  Pillsbury  and  Asheville 
were  closed  recently.  The  fate  of  the 
Jarvis  and  the  Afik  is  a little  more 
certain,  a little  easier  to  trace. 

The  story  of  the  Jarvis  began  with 
the  initial  landings  on  Guadalcanal  on 
7 Aug  1942.  At  noon  the  following 
day  the  enemy  launched  a desperate, 
frantic  attack  to  break  the  American 
toehold.  About  40  Jap  torpedo  planes 
unleashed  a low-level  attack  on  our 
transport  group  and  screening  force 
deployed  between  Guadalcanal  and 
Florida  Island. 

At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  Jar- 
vis was  struck  by  a torpedo  forward 
on  the  starboard  side.  Crippled,  the 
Jarvis  was  towed  toward  Guadalcanal 
where  she  backed  into  shallow  water 
east  of  Lunga  Point. 

At  1730,  the  Jarvis  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia, 
for  repairs.  The  crippled  destroyer 
was  to  be  escorted  by  the  USS  Hovey 
but  the  two  ships  never  made  contact 
and  the  Jarvis  headed  toward  Noumea 
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WITHOUT  TRACE  (Cont.) 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

USS  HOUSTON,  shown  in  a prewar  photograph,  was  sunk  oft  Java,  but  not 
until  she  had  fought  one  of  the  most  heroic  actions  in  American  naval  history. 


unescorted  and  under  her  own  power, 
such  as  it  was. 

At  0250  the  next  morning  the  de- 
stroyer Blue  sighted  the  Jarvis  round- 
ing Cape  Esperance,  Guadalcanal.  The 
Blue,  whose  commander  later  reported 
the  Jarvis  was  steaming  at  about 
eight  knots  leaving  a pronounced  oil 
slick,  trailed  the  destroyer  until  0325. 
At  that  time,  the  Blue’s  commander 
reported,  the  sky  was  becoming  over- 
cast and  a storm  was  brewing. 

Based  on  Navy  investigations,  this 
was  the  last  time  the  Jarvis  was  seen 
by  Allied  forces  but  the  presence  of 
enemy  planes  and  a mounting  storm, 
coupled  with  the  fact  the  Jarvis  was 
crippled  and  an  easy  target,  seems  to 
indicate  the  fate  of  the  destroyer. 

The  story  of  the  Atik  stems  from 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  during  its 
early  stages  when  the  Allies  suffered 
heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  German 
U-boats.  To  meet  this  threat  to  the 
lifeline  to  Britain  and  Russia  the 
United  States  brought  forth  many 
antisubmarine  devices  including  the 
Q-ships,  a special-purpose  naval  ves- 
sel which  the  German  High  Command 
later  termed  “a  heavily  armed  ship 
disguised  as  an  unarmed  vessel.” 

On  26  Mar  1942,  radio  monitors  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  heard  a distress  sig- 
nal from  the  Atik,  three  days  out  of 
Norfolk  on  a shakedown  cruise.  A 328- 
foot  converted  merchantman,  the  Atik 
reported  it  was  burning  but  not  seri- 
ously. It  did  not  give  the  reason  for 
the  fire.  Two  minutes  later,  the  Atik 
radioed  she  had  been  torpedoed  and 
required  assistance.  She  gave  her  posi- 
tion as  300  miles  east  by  south  of 
Norfolk.  It  was  the  last  word  ever 
received  from  the  Atik. 

A Coast  Guard  cargo  ship,  the  uss 
Asterion  rushed  to  the  rescue  but 
when  it  reached  the  position  indicated 
no  trace  of  the  Atik  and  no  survivors 
could  be  found.  The  following  morning 
an  Army  bomber,  the  destroyer  Noa 
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and  the  ocean  tug  Sagamore  joined 
the  search.  Heavy  seas  forced  the  tug 
to  return  to  port  but  the  search  con- 
tinued until  30  March  when  wreckage 
was  sighted  about  10  miles  south  of 
the  position  originally  reported  by  the 
Atik. 

It  seems  probable  the  Atik  was 
sunk  by  a U-boat  and  bearing  out  that 
assumption  was  a Berlin  broadcast  on 
9 April  which  reported  a submarine 
had  sunk  a “Q-boat”  off  the  American 
Atlantic  coast  “only  after  a bitter 
battle.” 

According  to  the  Berlin  broadcast, 
the  Q-boat  was  of  3,000  tons  and  was 
sunk  by  a torpedo  after  a battle 
“fought  pai'tly  on  the  surface  with 
artillery  and  partly  beneath  the  water 
with  bombs  and  torpedoes.” 

Prior  to  Japan’s  surrender,  the 
Edsall,  Pillsbury  and  Asheville  were 
not  the  only  ships  “mysteriously  miss- 
ing” in  those  tragic  days  following  the 
Battle  of  Java  Sea.  It  was  only  after 
the  liberation  of  260  secretly-held  sur- 
vivors of  the  cruiser  Houston  that  the 
fate  of  their  ship  was  learned. 

The  story  of  the  Houston’s  heroic 
fight  against  overwhelming  odds  in 
Sunda  Strait  off  Java  on  1 March 
1942  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  ac- 
tion reports  of  the  war.  When  loss 
of  the  cruiser  was  announced,  1,000 
young  men  of  Houston,  Tex.,  volun- 
teered to  man  a new  Houston  and 
individuals  raised  more  than  double 
the  amount  needed  for  a new  ship. 

The  Houston  along  with  the  Aus- 
tralian cruiser  Perth  had  departed 
Tanjoeng  Priok,  Batavia,  after  dark 
on  28  February  with  the  intention  of 
slipping  through  Sunda  Strait  at  the 
west  end  of  Java.  Her  crew  was  near 
exhaustion,  having  been  at  battle  sta- 
tions almost  continuously  for  four 
days. 

Shortly  after  2300  the  Houston  sent 
out  a dispatch  reporting  two  large 


enemy  ships  had  been  contacted.  The 
message  was  the  last  heard  from  the 
Houston  until  more  than  three  years 
later  when  survivors  of  her  original 
complement  of  882  men  were  liberated..  J 

The  story  of  the  last  hours  of  the  1 
Houston  as  related  by  survivors  is  one 
of  the  greatest  accounts  of  heroism  | 
in  modern  naval  history.  It  is  the 
story  of  a ship  greatly  outnumbered 
but  not  beaten. 

The  Houston’s  crew,  red-eyed  and' 
weary,  were  proud  of  their  ship  and 
their  skipper,  Capt.  Albert  H.  Rooks, 
USN,  and  were  anxious  to  strike  the  | 
enemy. 

Aerial  reconnaissance  had  indicated’  | 
the  way  for  the  two  cruisers  was  clear  1 
through  Sunda  Strait.  About  2315  on 
28  February,  however,  two  heavy  ene- 
my ships  were  encountered. 

Opening  fire  simultaneously  with 
the  enemy,  the  Houston  and  Perth  j 
altered  their  course  northward.  They 
found  nine  more  enemy  ships  blocking 
their  way,  so  they  made  a wide  circle 
back  toward  Bantam  Bay. 

Here  were  several  enemy  transports 
and  escort  vessels,  close  inshore.  The  > 
escorts  dashed  out  to  cut  off  the  cruis- 
ers from  the  east. 

Now  the  Houston  and  Perth  were  [ 
surrounded  by  a Jap  task  force  of  at 
least  5 cruisers,  11  destroyers  and 
several  motor  torpedo  boats  and  trans- 
ports: outgunned  and  outnumbered — 
but  not  beaten. 

In  a bitter  90-minute  battle,  the 
Perth  went  down. 

Then  the  real  epic  of  the  Houston 
began. 

Hopelessly  hemmed  in,  she  fought 
every  possible  gun  through  the  dark-  ; 
ness  off  Java.  Enemy  aircraft  had 
joined  the  assault  on  the  cruiser  and 
motor  torpedo  boats  closed  in. 

According  to  the  Houston’s  gunnery  ; 
officer:  “The  fight  developed  into  a 
melee  with  the  Houston  engaging  tar-  1 
gets  on  all  sides  at  various  ranges.” 

Japanese  destroyers  made  strikes  in 
groups  of  threes  or  fours.  The  Hous-  j 
ton  set  the  leading  Jap  destroyer  afire  I 
with  her  guns.  She  dodged  success-  : 
fully  until  about  midnight,  when  her 
forecastle  was  hit,  illuminating  her. 

Shells  and  torpedoes  hit  her  several 
times  in  rapid  succession.  In  attempt-  > 
ing  to  better  illuminate  the  Houston, 
the  Japs  spotlighted  their  own  trans- 
ports and  a “large”  warship. 

Turning  her  batteries  on  these 
ships,  the  Houston  forced  four  of  them 
to  beach.  One  survivor  said  he  saw 
the  large  warship  on  her  side  and 
sinking. 

By  0030  the  Houston  had  only  one 
main  turret  firing,  with  ammunition 
available  only  in  the  hoists.  Her  five- 
inch  and  AA  guns  continued  the  bat- 
tle, however,  splintering  a motor 
torpedo  boat.  Capt.  Rooks  gave  the  i 
order  to  abandon  ship  but  he  was 
killed  by  enemy  fire  before  the  order 
was  carried  out. 

The  order  was  repeated  by  the 
executive  officer,  Comdr.  David  W. 
Roberts,  USN,  who  also  died  with  the 
ship. 

The  Houston  slipped  beneath  the 
surface  at  0045. 


ALL  HANDS 


As  History  Will  See  It  — 

THE  NAVY’S 
VICTORY 
IN  EUROPE 


OBJECTIVE  FRANCE,  a huge  Invasion  armada  moves  toward  the  Normandy  invasion  coast 


A Year’s  Perspective 
Now  Makes  Apparent 
Seapower’s  Place  in 
the  Historic  Defeat  of 
Hitler’s  Land  Armies 


WHEN  THE  LAST  GERMAN 
threw  down  his  gun  in  Europe  one 
year  ago  this  month — on  8 May  1945 — 
the  Navy  heard  about  it  with  consider- 
able satisfaction,  engaged  though  it 
was  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  espe- 
cially down  at  Okinawa, 

At  the  time,  the  reason  for  the 
'Navy’s  satisfaction  could  not  be  com- 
pletely told  or  even  properly  empha- 
sized. In  the  perspective  of  the  final 
tank  and  infantry  push  into  Germany 
and  the  Allied  armies’  clean-up  that 
shredded  the  Nazi  armies  to  bits,  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  military.  Even 
more  important,  the  full  scope  of  the 
Navy’s  role  could  not  be  divulged  then 
because  there  was  still  a war  to  win  in 
the  Pacific.  Security  kept  secret  the 
Navy’s  part  in  the  victory  in  Europe. 

Now,  however,  a year  after  the 
event,  the  outline  of  that  Navy  role  in 
bringing  about  V-E  Day  is  much  clearer 
— and  much  bigger — in  the  new  per- 
spective. And  with  V-J  Day  achieved  as 
well,  so  that  security  has  been  largely 
lifted,  even  the  details  are  filling  in  to 
build  substance  to  that  outline. 


What  the  world  knows  now — as  the 
Navy  knew  then — is  that  the  Allies 
could  not  have  stayed  in  the  war  in 
Europe — much  less  have  won  it,  with- 
out the  seapower  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  that,  throughout,  the  Navy 
was  a major  element  in  the  land-sea- 
air  team  that  first  disposed  of  Musso- 
lini and  then  effected  the  nazis’  doom. 

The  Navy’s  contributions,  with  those 
of  other  Allied  navies,  included: 

• Winning  the  Battle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic by  antisubmarine  warfare  against 
an  underseas  menace  that  could  have 
kept  the  Allies  helplessly  unable  to 
bring  their  productive  might  against 
the  enemy.  (See  p.  15  for  a detailed 
account.) 

• Delivering  across  the  Atlantic  to 
the  bases  in  England,  North  Africa, 
and  finally  the  Continent  itself,  the  men 
and  materiel  necessary  to  force  the  un- 
conditional surrender  on  land. 

• Bringing  right  to  the  beaches  the 
men  and  materiel  who  were  invading 
first  North  Africa,  then  Italy  and 
finally  France — and  standing  fast  to 
provide  the  necessary  support. 

• Enforcing  a blockade  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  keep  Germany  from  regaining 
the  strength  it  ebbed  away  in  battle 
and  air  raids. 

On  this  outline,  the  actions  and  the 
statistics  build  the  story  now  becoming 
familiar.  While  the  air  forces  pulver- 
ized the  foe  and  the  infantry  forced  the 
final  surrender,  the  Navy  made  it  pos- 
sible. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

— seapower  in  action. 

How  important  the  Navy  was,  how- 
ever, can  also  be  seen  now  from  another 
approach  — that  of  the  enemy.  They 
recognize  now  that  their  own  miscon- 
ception of  the  part  played  by  seapower 
was  one  of  their  biggest  pieces  of 
grave-digging. 

Adolf  Hitler  personally  took  a dim 
view  of  the  sea.  The  German  navy  had 
little  influence  either  with  the  supreme 
military  command  or  the  supreme  po- 
litical command.  A dozen  high  German 
naval  officers,  interrogated  after  the 
war,  agreed  that  Hitler,  his  political 
advisers  and  even  his  high  command 
“did  not  understand  the  sea.”  One  of 
these  officers  said  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  Germany’s  defeat — prob- 
ably the  greatest  among  many  errors 
made — was  that  Hitler,  an  “inlander,” 
underrated  sea  power.  Another  said 
that  the  German  high  command,  “con- 
sisting mainly  of  army  officers,”  did 
not  realize  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  sea  power  and  naval  warfare  in 
the  war.  They  thought  predominantly 
in  terms  of  land  fighting. 

The  Germans  laid  the  loss  of  the  U- 
boat  war  to  American  technical  ad- 
vances and  to  widespread  air  patrol 
over  the  seas.  U.S.  search  instruments 
left  German  developments  far  behind, 
so  far  that  the  enemy  had  not  begun  to 
shave  the  margin  even  with  the  end  of 
the  war.  One  German  officer  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  nazi  navy  and  air 
force  made  a serious  mistake  in  trying 
to  get  along  with  small  technical  staffs, 
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VICTORY  UN  EUROPE  (Cont.) 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

OVER  SUB-INFESTED  SEAS  Navy-protected  convoys  carried  vitally-needed  men  and  material  to  the  battlefields. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

LYING  IN  CLOSE,  ships  like  the  heavy  cruiser  Augusta  pounded  French  coast  with  their  guns  in  support  of  troops. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

LANDING  CRAFT  of  the  Navy  delivered  men  and  weapons  to  the  very  soil  of  Hitler  Europe  to  support  invasion. 
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ALL  HANDS  j 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph 

DRAMATIC  AND  BOLD  was  the  Navy’s  ferrying  of 
troops  across  the  Rhine,  200  miles  from  the  sea. 

MAY  1946 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph 

THE  NAVY’S  JOB  went  even  beyond  water's  edge. 
Men  like  this  beach  battalion  landed  with  Army. 
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instead  of  using  the  great  German 
scientific  potentials. 

American  scientific  advances,  with 
Navy  surface  craft,  carrier-based  and 
land-based  aircraft,  made  up  a quad- 
ruple front  which  won  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic.  British  and  American  forces 
sank  698  German  and  72  Italian  sub- 
marines. Less  than  one  out  of  every 
1,000  ships  in  convoy,  escorted  by  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  was  sunk  in  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Of  17,707  ships  escorted  by 
units  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  from  7 Dec 
1941  to  30  May  1945,  only  17  were  sunk 
and  15  damaged  by  enemy  action. 

The  Navy  poured  its  boatloads  of 
men  ashore  in  North  Africa  in  Novem- 
ber, 1942,  catching  the  enemy  flat- 
footed.  A German  officer  calling  the 
landing  the  most  important  event  in 
the  western  theater  of  war  in  1942,  said 
that  neither  the  preparations  nor  the 
transit  of  the  landing  barges  were 
known  to  the  German  naval  staff. 
Another  said  the  “very  successful  sur- 
prise” was  made  possible  by  the  Germ- 
ans’ lack  of  air  reconnaissance  over  the 
sea. 

Sea  power  again  told  the  tale  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  Rommel’s  Afri- 
can forces  were  isolated  and  cut  to 
pieces.  A German  officer  underlined  the 
importancee  of  sea  strength  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  only  way  in  which 
mastery  of  the  sea  could  have  been 
seized  would  have  been  by  axis  naval 
forces.  He  said  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  famed  German  Afrikakorps 


could  have  no  fundamental  effect  on 
axis  progress  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
long  as  the  Allies  held  domination  of 
the  sea. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Sicily  in- 
vasion was  logistically  one  of  the  most 
difficult  the  Navy  undertook.  The 
North  African  landing  had  been 
mounted  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Britain,  where  material  could  be  taken 
by  rail,  by  truck  and  by  ship  to  the 
departure  ports.  The  sources  of  sup- 
plies were  relatively  near  at  hand — in 
the  midlands  of  England  and  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Sicilian  invasion 
these  sources  were  many  sea  miles 


distant,  making  for  a tremendous  com- 
plication of  the  logistics  problem.  An 
example:  LCTs  for  the  invasion  ar- 
rived in  North  Africa  disassembled. 
Oran  was  the  only  Mediterranean  port 
at  which  cranes  were  available  for  the 
work  of  assembling  the  craft.  The  time 
schedule  was  so  exact  than  in  many 
cases  LCTs  arrived  in  Oran,  were  as- 
sembled, and  sailed  for  the  departure 
ports — Bizerte  and  Tunis — on  the  same 
day.  Many  were  at  Bizerte  less  than 
24  hours  before  shoving  off  on  the 
actual  invasion  mission. 

Sometimes  minor  mixups  would 
complicate  matters.  A dispatch  for 


ALL  HANDS  WANTS  YOUR  WAR  ADVENTURES 


All  Hands  wants  personal  eye- 
witness stories  from  Navy  men 
who  fought  in  the  sea  battles  and 
amphibious  operations  of  the  war. 

The  story  of  World  War  II  from 
the  standpoint  of  “mass  actions” 
has  been  told.  Less  has  been  writ- 
ten, however,  of  the  war  as  it  in- 
volved the  individual  Navy  man. 

If  you  had  an  adventurous  as- 
signment during  the  war,  or  had 
unusual  personal  experiences  in  a 
naval  engagement — send  your  story 
to  All  Hands. 

It  might  include,  for  example, 
personal  experiences  in  the  Battles 


of  Midway  and  Leyte  Gulf,  the 
bombardment  of  enemy-held  is- 
lands, long  ordeals  on  a life  raft, 
kamikaze  attacks  off  Okinawa  or 
the  North  Africa  or  Normandy 
landings.  Narratives  and  photo- 
graphs, if  available,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  All  Hands,  Informa- 
tional Services,  BuPers,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

With  the  writers’  permission, 
they  may  be  passed  along  to  naval 
history  writers.  Unless  especially 
requested,  no  material  will  be  ac- 
knowledged or  returned  to  the 
writer. 


ALL  HANDS 


accounting  for  the  fact  that  approach- 
es to  the  coast  were  unmined  the  day 
of  the  landing. 

Another  officer,  associated  with  Ger- 
man naval  intelligence,  said  the  con- 
struction of  “prefabricated  harbors” 
was  a surprise.  Specially-constructed 
steel  and  concrete  caissons  were  used 
for  the  two  “Mulberries,”  or  artificial 
harbors,  installed.  An  American  officer 
tells  the  incidental  story  of  how,  in 
rehearsal,  some  caissons  were  towed 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  sunk.  All 
went  well  until  an  effort  was  made  to 
refloat  the  units.  They  were  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud  of  the  channel.  With 
D-day  approaching,  it  began  to  look 


like  a minor  crisis  until  some  Navy 
divers  went  down  with  air  hoses  and 
literally  blew  the  caissons  free. 

By  1 June  1944,  a total  of  2,493  U.  S. 
Navy  ships  and  craft  had  been  as- 
sembled for  operation  Neptune.  Of 
these,  only  14  were  unable  to  take  part 
because  of  material  difficulties.  Nearly 
125,000  U.S.  naval  officers  and  men 
participated  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  invasion,  87,000  aboard  landing 
craft  and  small  escort  vessels,  15,000 
on  combatant  ships,  and  22,000  at- 
tached to  amphibious  bases  in  Eng- 
land. During  the  first  12  hours  21,328 
troops,  1,742  vehicles,  and  1,695  tons 
of  supplies  were  landed. 

The  landing  in  Southern  France, 
which  the  enemy  said  “did  not  take 
the  German  navy  by  surprise,”  was 
the  U.S.  Navy’s  last  big  combat  opera- 
tion in  the  European  theater.  But 
March  1945  saw  what  Fleet  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King,  USN,  then  CNO, 
termed  “one  of  the  spectacular  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  forces  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war.”  At 
Oppenheim  on  23  March  a NavyLCVP 
unit  carried  portions  of  General  George 
S.  Patton  Jr.’s  Third  Army  across  the 
Rhine.  Next  day  the  same  unit  made  a 
second  crossing  under  heavy  fire  at 
Boppard.  Another  crossing  was  made 
at  Oberwesel,  still  another  at  Mainz. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  was  continuing 
the  all-important  task  of  assisting  the 
Army’s  build-up  of  troops  and  materiel 
through  its  port  operations  along  the 
English  Channel  and  in  the  southern 
French  ports.  Men  and  materiel  poured 
into  the  continent  through  Marseille, 
Toulon,  Cherbourg,  LeHavre  and 
Rouen.  At  the  great  port  of  Antwerp 
alone  up  to  22,000  tons  of  supplies 
were  unloaded  daily. 

Thus,  when  V-E  Day  finally  came 
on  8 May  1945,  just  one  year  ago  this 
month,  the  United  States  Navy  could 
take  great  satisfaction  for  its  share  in' 
the  victory. 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph 

LANDLUBBERS  of  Hitler's  staff  under-rated  seapower.  Here,  Col.  Gen. 
Gustaf  Jodi,  Nazi  chief  of  staff,  signs  the  surrender  after  defeat  of  Reich. 


U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  Photograph 

CONFERENCES  between  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  plotted  the  outline 
of  Hitler's  downfall.  Seapower  was  strategic  trump  card  in  winning  the  war. 


some  needed  item  would  be  sent 
to  the  States  from  Bizerte.  Somebody 
in  the  States  would  find  a ship.  “That 
ship  going  to  Africa?”  “Yes.”  The 
goods  would  be  put  aboard  and  event- 
ually delivered  in  Casablanca,  roughly 
1000  miles  from  its  destination  in 
Bizerte. 

Planning  for  “Overlord,”  the  inva- 
sion of  Europe,  began  soon  after  the 
tragedy  at  Dunkirk.  The  British  laid 
out  a new  plan  each  month,  each  plan 
being  modified  as  conditions  changed, 
as  the  situation  took  on  new  aspects 
and  broadened  scope.  Final  plans  were 
crystalized  by  Winston  Churchill  and 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  Quebec  con- 
ference in  1943.  Code  names  were 
adopted:  “Bolero”  for  getting  material 
to  England,  “Neptune”  for  moving 
into  France,  “Overlord”  for  the  entire 
operation. 

The  Germans  said  the  invasion  of 
Normandy  had  been  foreseen,  but  not 
at  the  point  where  it  took  place.  The 
enemy  thought  weather  conditions  and 
the  state  of  the  tides  were  not  favor- 
able for  a landing.  Hence  the  time  and 
place  for  the  landings,  they  said,  were 
“all  the  more  surprising.” 

An  important  factor  in  the  element 
of  surprise  was  the  elaborate  camou- 
flage plan  of  the  Army,  in  which  the 
Navy  assisted.  This  included  dummy 
seacraft  of  many  types  judiciously 
placed  in  the  Thames  and  along  Eng- 
land’s coast,  dummy  airfields  and 
dummy  planes,  and  the  use  of  artificial 
radar  targets  dropped  from  the  air — 
all  designed  to  lead  the  enemy  into 
expecting  a landing  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais  region,  northeast  of  the  actual 
assault  area  in  the  Bay  of  the  Seine. 

■ One  German  officer  said  the  enemy 
expected  the  invasion  to  occur  east  of 
the  Seine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme. 
He  further  said  that  railway  disloca- 
tions delayed  German  plans  to  mine 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  for  four  weeks, 


_ Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAZI  SAILORS  cringe  around  conning  tower  of  a U-boat  under  attack  by  U.S.  Navy  and  Army  planes.  A few  min- 
utes later,  the  submarine  went  down,  crushed  by  accurate  depth  bombing  of  Navy  Liberators  and  Army  Mitchells. 


Elementary  geography  in- 
spired Germany’s  U-boat  strategy 
and  dictated  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  great 
role  in  two  Atlantic  wars. 

Like  stagecoach  bandits  spotting  a 
shadowy  crevice  near  a sharp  turn  in 
the  road,  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  1914 
counterpart,  Wilhelm  Hohenzollern, 
contemplated  hopefully  the  Allies’  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  a sea-borne 
supply  line  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
If  they  could  keep  U.  S.  aid  from  reach- 
ing Europe,  victory  would  be  theirs. 

The  U-boats  came  perilously  near 
to  accomplishing  their  mission  in  both 
wars.  Through  the  tactics  of  ambush, 
they  almost  succeeded  in  blockading 
Britain,  cutting  off  America  from  the 
scene  of  conflict  and,  in  World  War 
II,  depriving  Russia  of  supplies  from 
the  west. 

The  situation  became  critical  in 
1917  and  1942.  The  German  subma- 
rines in  those  years  nearly  rendered 
the  Allies  impotent  by  cutting  thein 
vital  oversea  supply  line.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917, 
a British  admiral  declared  that  a con- 
tinuation of  the  rate  of  losses  to  U- 
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Hitler  Gambled  on  U-Boat 
to  Prevent  American  Aid 
From  Reaching  Europe  . . . 
But  the  Allies  Beat  Him  in 
the  Crucial  Atlantic  War 


boats  would  have  forced  Britain  out 
of  the  war.  It  was  even  doubtful  if 
enough  ships  would  be  available  to 
transport  a large  American  army  to 
France. 

During  1942,  1,149  merchant  ves- 
sels were  sunk  by  enemy  submarines 
— and  on  the  crucial  Atlantic  battle 
of  early  1943  depended  ultimate  Allied 
victory.  The  issue  was  later  summed 
up  by  Admiral  Jonas  H.  Ingram,  suc- 
cessor to  Admiral  Royal  E.  Ingersoll 
as  CincLant,  in  1944:  “The  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic  is  going  to  go  down  as 
one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  war, 
because  if  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic 
had  not  been  won,  war  in  Europe 
would  not  have  gone  on.” 

The  convoy  system,  evolved  in  1917, 


neutralized  the  submarine  menace  in 
World  War  I.  Escorting  warships 
were  equipped  with  depth  charges  and 
sound  detecting  devices.  From  April 
to  October,  1917,  only  10  of  the  1,501 
ships  in  convoy  were  lost  to  U-boats. 

The  slugging,  68-month  struggle 
against  axis  submarines  in  World 
War  II  was  similar  in  outline,  but 
more  complex  in  detail.  Again,  basic- 
ally, it  was  a defensive  fight  whose 
aim  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
attaining  his  aim.  It  was  a campaign 
to  keep  the  supply  lanes  open,  whether 
by  liquidating  the  U-boats,  blocking 
their  attacks,  avoiding  them  or  teach- 
ing them  the  merits  of  caution. 

To  reach  this  objective,  the  para- 
mount problem  was  to  shear  the  sub- 
marine of  its  relative  invisibility  and 
to  fashion  improved  weapons  and  tac- 
tics for  attacking  the  submarine. 

The  principal  arena  was  the  North 
Atlantic  and  the  most  formidable  ene- 
my, the  nazi  U-boat,  but  the  sub- 
surface marauders  were  fought  also 
in  the  Caribbean,  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific.  The  Jap  submarines, 
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ANTI-SUB  (Cont.) 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

USS  GUADALCANAL  prepares  to 
take  under  tow  a Nazi  U-boat  cap- 
tured in  first  U.S.  boarding  action 
since  1815  in  battle  on  the  high  seas. 

while  mainly  used  for  reconnaissance 
and  fleet  operations,  struck  frequently 
at  Allied  supply  lines,  and  there  were 
Italian  submersibles  operating  under 
German  orders. 

The  final  accounting  read: 

©Allied  merchant  vessels  lost  to 
submarines — 2,753. 

• Axis  submarines  known  sunk  by 
Allied  action — 890,  including  698  Ger- 
man boats,  72  Italian,  and  120  Jap. 

On  the  front  lines  of  the  battle 
were  men  of  the  air  and  surface  es- 
corts, the  “hunter-killer”  groups,  and 
the  Armed  Guard  crews,  who  came  to 
know  the  breath-holding  tautness  of  a 
stalk  and  the  fury  of  a surface  duel. 
Their  skills,  guts  and  morale  were 
pitted  directly  against  the  enemy 
crews.  A PBY  gunner  strafing  a con- 
ning tower,  a DD  skipper  ordering 
hard  right  for  a ram  or  a crew 
launching  “mousetraps”  were  all  giv- 
ing final  expression  to  the  whole 
framework  of  antisubmarine  warfare. 

“When  I look  back  on  the  whole 
thing  I’d  say  that  what  we  won  on 
was  the  ability  of  the  American  boys 
to  learn  faster  than  Germans  how  to 
become  expert  in  using  the  stuff  sci- 
entists put  out,”  Admiral  Ingram  said. 

It  was  also  a warfare  of  gadgets,  a 
weird  battle  of  electronics  in  which 
the  adversaries  strove  to  track  one 
another  down  with  sound  and  radio 
waves.  In  this  phase  of  the  fight 
Allied  scientists  and  technical  experts, 
military  and  civilian,  were  victorious 
over  their  axis  counterparts  by  their 
development  of  these  four  bloodhounds 
of  the  antisubmarine  forces: 

o Sonar  (underwater  sound  gear), 

• Sono-buoys, 

« Radar,  and 

• “Huff-duff”  (high  frequency  radio 
direction  finder) . 

The  competition  in  the  laboratories 
see-sawed,  often  frantically,  between 
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measure  and  counter-measure.  The 
U-boat  men  were  doomed  to  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  maintain  their 
chief  weapon  of  stealth  by  jamming 
the  detection  devices.  Their  radar- 
decoy  balloons,  anti-sonar  pills, 
“squirt”  radio  transmissions  and  ra- 
dar search  receivers  were  countered. 
They  did  better’  with  the  schnorchel , 
the  extensible  air  vent  allowing  prac- 
tically continuous  submerged  opera- 
tion, but  even  that  didn’t  hide  the 
U-boats  from  the  echoing  “ping”  of 
Sonar. 

The  Germans  were  adept  at  de- 
vising tricky  torpedoes.  The  acoustic 
torpedo,  which  homed  on  the  noise  of 
shi]is’  propellers,  caused  widespread 
damage  although  it  was  soon  baffled 
by  towed  noisemakers.  “Curly,”  the 
zigzagging  broken  field  runner  among 
torpedoes,  and  a “circling”  torpedo 
that  moved  in  a circle  through  a con- 
voy were  other  developments  of  the 
war.  Allied  ordnance  men  devised 
some  fancy  calling  cards  of  their  own 
—including  the  antisubmarine  rockets 
installed  on  air  and  surface  escorts. 

This  contest  in  invention  ended  with 
a question:  What  were  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  revolutior  ary-type  U-boat 
the  Germans  had  designed  but  never 
used  at  the  time  of  the  capitulation 
in  May  1945? 

There  were  other  contributing  fac- 
tors in  addition  to  the  war  at  sea  and 
the  battle  of  the  laboratories.  The 
strategic  bombing  of  German-held  Eu- 
rope, for  instance,  blasted  out  the  in- 
dustry which  bore  the  U-boat  and 
knocked  out  63  U-boats  in  raids 
on  installations.  The  occupation  of 
France  in  1940  and  its  liberation  four 
years  later  had  a direct  effect  on  the 
U-boats;  their  Bay  of  Biscay  bases, 
which  they  lost,  were  vital  to  them. 
As  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  war, 
production  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  antisubmarine  campaign,  the  Al- 
lies triumphing  here  in  October  1943, 
when  construction  of  merchant  vessels 
surpassed  losses  of  all  types. 

The  early  years  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic  were  marked  by  a grim  de- 
fensive fight  which  was  to  lead  up  to 
the  climactic,  decisive  months  of  mid- 
1943  when  a determined  and  well- 
equipped  U.  S.  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
and  their  Allied  teammates  trans- 
formed the  U-boat  from  hunter  to 
hunted  at  a time  when  Admiral  Karl 
Donitz’  fleet  was  at  peak  strength. 

Before  the  United  States  first  en- 
tered the  “shooting”  war  with  a North 
Atlantic  patrol  in  the  fall  of  1941,  the 
British  had  been  dueling  with  the 
submarines  for  two  years,  finding  that 
the  best  means  of  keeping  U-boats 
away  from  the  shipping  lanes  was 
keeping  the  shipping  lanes  away  from 
the  U-boats.  The  convoy  system  and 
the  attendant  tactic,  evasive  routing, 
were  the  most  effective  defense  during 
this  period.  In  the  first  six  months  of 
the  war  only  seven  of  169  merchant 
vessels  sunk  were  in  convoy. 

Ddnitz,  viewing  in  reti’ospect  after 
his  capture  last  year,  was  none  too 
happy  about  performance  of  his  sub- 
marines up  to  the  fall  of  France.  The 
Germans  went  into  the  war  with  30 
ocean-going  submersibles,  were  able 
to  operate  an  average  of  six  at  sea 


996  ENEMY  SUBS  SENT 
TO  BOTTOM 

A survey  made  by  the  Navy’s  U- 
Boat  Assessment  Committee  and  the 
British  Admiralty  shows  that  996 
enemy  submarines  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  U.  S.  forces  bagged 
288.5  and  the  British,  601.5.  the  re- 
maining 106  being  lost  to  other  and 
unknown  causes. 

Half  credits  result  from  joint  oper- 
ations by  components  of  one  nation 
or  combined  efforts  of  U.  S.  and  Brit- 
ish units. 

Two  of  the  Navy’s  best  records  for 
the  greatest  number  of  sinkings  in 
the  shortest  time  by  single  ships  were 
made  in  the  Pacific.  The  uss  Eng- 
land, a DE,  knocked  out  five  and 
participated  in  the  kill  of  a sixth  in 
11  days.  A submarine,  the  uss  Bat- 
fish,  sank  three  Jap  subs  in  four 
days  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

Break  down  figures  follow: 

GERMAN  U-BOATS  SUNK 


Units 

U.  S. 

Responsible 

British 

Navy  Army 

Total 

Ships  

208.5 

39 

247.5 

Shore-based 

aircraft 

197 

39  11.5 

247.5 

Carrier  aircraft . 

15 

29 

44 

Ships  and  shore- 

based  aircraft 

24 

4.5  .5 

29 

Ships  and  car- 

rier  aircraft 

7 

6.5 

13.5 

Submarines 

19 

2 

21 

Bombing  raids 

finstallations) 

21 

42 

63 

Aircraft-laid 

naval  mines 

16 

16 

Ship-laid 

naval  mines 

16.5 

16.5 

Other  causes 

59.5 

Unknown  causes 

23.5 

Totals 

524 

120  54 

781 

ITALIAN  SUBMARINES  SUNK 

Units 

U.  S. 

Responsible 

British 

Navy  Army 

Total 

Ships  

37 

1 

38 

Shore-based 

aircraft 

8 

1 2 

11 

Carrier  aircraft 

1 

1 

Ships  and  shore- 

based  aircraft 

4 

4 

Submarines 

1 8 

18 

Other  causes 

3 

Unknown  causes 

10 

Totals  . . 

68 

2 2 

85 

JAPANESE  SUBMARINES  SUNK 

Units 

U.  S. 

Responsible 

British 

Navy  Army 

Total 

Ships  

6 

65 

71 

Shore-based 

aircraft 

.5 

4.5 

5 

Carrier  aircraft 

8 

8 

Ships  and  shore- 

based  aircraft 

2 

2 

Ships  and  car- 

rier  aircraft. 

5 

5 

Submarines 

2 

23 

25 

Mines  

1 

3 

4 

Other  causes. 

5 

Unknown  causes 

5 

Totals  ... 

9.5 

11 0.5 

130 

ALL  HAND* 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


CRUMBLING  under  the  heat  of  a fire  set  by  a Nazi  torpedo,  an  Allied  tanker  provides  its  own  funeral  pyre.  This 
was  in  the  grim  year  of  1942,  before  the  Allies  perfected  the  antisubmarine  tactics  which  turned  tide  of  U-boat  war. 


at  a time,  and  by  mid-summer  of  1940 
had  sent  256  merchant  vessels  to  the 
bottom.  At  first,  their  magnetic,  wake- 
less torpedoes  gave  them  trouble,  three 
having  bounced  off  the  British  battle- 
ship hms  Nelson,  and  the  U-boat  rec- 
ord in  the  Norwegian  invasion  was 
“extremely  disappointing.” 

Collapse  of  France  changed  the  pic- 
ture entirely.  While  Britain  called  in 
escort  ships  and  patrol  aircraft  to 
| repel  possible  invasion,  the  U-boat 
command  shifted  its  base  of  operations 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  increasing  their 
range  which  theretofore  had  been  re- 
stricted by  the  necessity  of  going 
' around  the  Shetland  Islands  to  reach 
the  shipping  lanes.  The  Italians  added 
60  ocean  submarines  to  the  raiding 
force. 

These  events  ushered  in  the  heyday 
of  the  U-boat  “aces.”  Using  lone-wolf 
tactics  and  reversing  the  earlier  meth- 
; od  of  attacking  by  day  at  periscope 
depth,  these  raiders  destroyed  a 
mounting  toll  of  ships.  One  of  their 
tricks  was  to  contact  a convoy  during 
the  day,  trim  down  at  nightfall  and 
slip  in  behind  the  bow  escorts,  fire  a 
i salvo  from  the  beam  and  finally  spew 
■ out  more  torpedoes  from  the  stern 
tubes  as  they  turned  tail  and  fled. 
! Nazi  submarine  commanders  Prien, 
Kretschmer  and  Schepke  sank  200,000 
|j  tons  of  shipping  each  before  they 
themselves  were  knocked  out  of  the 
! fight  in  March  1941.  Prien  was  the 
U-boat  commander  who  slipped  into 
| Scapa  Flow  and  sank  the  battleship 
iims  Royal  Oak. 

By  late  1940,  the  aptly-named  “wolf 
packs”  be^an  to  show  up  in  the  At- 
lantic. This  was  the  German  answer 
! to  the  convoy.  Fear  of  invasion  past, 
Britain  bolstered  her  convoy  escorts 
; and  planes  began  expanding  their  re- 
: connaissance  flights.  The  Germans 
found  targets  hard  to  track  down.  As 
Donitz  put  it,  the  “empty  spaces  in 
the  Atlantic  were  extraordinarily  in- 
creased.” As  a result  he  started  op- 
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erating  his  boats  in  groups  to  cover 
more  territory. 

There  was  a spring  offensive  in  the 
U-boat  war  in  1941.  The  average 
number  at  sea  was  up  to  18  and  the 
packs  were  growing  bold  enough  to 
make  their  first  daylight  attack  on 
a convoy.  Forty-one  ships  were  sunk 
in  April.  58  in  May  and  57  in  June. 
In  the  latter  month,  the  Admiralty 
became  so  alarmed  that  it  stopped 
publishing  figures.  The  raiders  were 
fanning  out  all  over  the  Atlantic, 
heading  west  to  attack  the  ships  be- 
fore they  were  joined  by  escorts.  A 
transatlantic  convoy  system  was  hur- 
riedly organized. 

‘Shoot  on  Sight’ 

The  United  States  threw  its  weight 
into  the  protection  of  the  supply  line 
on  16  September  1941  when  the  first 
convoy  with  American  ships  as  escorts 
sailed  from  Halifax.  A U.  S.  mer- 
chantman, the  ss  Robin  Moor,  had 
been  torpedoed  four  months  before. 
Marines  had  landed  on  Greenland  and 
Iceland  following  passage  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  act.  Navy  ships  were  running 
a patrol  to  provide  warning  service. 
Finally,  on  the  morning  of  4 Septem- 
ber, a German  made  the  first  attack 
of  the  war  on  an  American  warship — 
the  uss  Greer,  a destroyer  of  World 
War  I vintage — as  she  was  proceeding 
to  Iceland.  Not  long  after  that  the 
Navy  had  “shoot-on-sight”  orders  from 
President  Roosevelt. 

Six  weeks  later  a German  torpedo 
ripped  into  the  uss  Kearney;  she 
managed  to  reach  port  but  11  men 
were  dead  or  missing.  In  quick  suc- 
cession came  the  sinking  of  the  uss 
Reuben  James  on  31  October,  the  first 
American  warship  lost  to  enemy  forces 
since  World  War  I.  The  nation  was, 
in  effect,  already  in  the  U-boat  war 
when  the  Japs  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  the  axis  partners  quickly  fol- 
lowed suit  with  declarations  of  war. 


The  black  days  of  1942  were  at  hand. 

Germany  had  about  200  U-boats  to 
start  the  year,  234  having  been  built 
since  1939  to  more  than  replace  a loss 
of  64.  Extent  of  their  raiding  in- 
creased enormously  as  the  year  went 
by.  The  average  number  at  sea  was 
22  in  January,  93  in  September.  Ja- 
pan brought  about  75  submarines  into 
the  war. 

Equipped  with  the  latest  electronic 
detection  devices  and  armed  with  four- 
inch  guns,  20-knot  U-boats  swarmed 
to  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States,  sweeping  over  the  North  At- 
lantic in  a rake-like  formation.  What 
defenses  could  be  mustered  were  has- 
tily organized.  Old  sub-chasers,  Coast 
Guard  craft,  Eagle  boats,  yachts  and 
blimps  put  to  sea.  An  air  patrol  was 
set  up  with  Navy  and  Army  planes 
and  some  civilian  fliers.  But  the  east- 
ern seaboard  soon  became  a burial 
ground  of  ships,  flames  of  stricken 
vessels  often  being  visible  ashore. 
Hatteras  and  the  Virginia  Capes 
were  “torpedo  junctions”  and  ships 
were  bottled  up  in  harbors  by  subma- 
rine-laid mines. 

In  February  the  Allies  lost  82  mer- 
chantmen to  submarines,  90  percent 
of  them  in  American  waters.  The 
figure  rose  to  94  in  March.  Tankers 
running  to  the  east  coast  from  Texas 
and  South  America  were  a prime  tar- 
get, the  U.  S.  fleet  of  tankers  being 
reduced  90  percent  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1942. 

Eastern  Sea  Frontier  organized  a 
system  of  shuttle  runs  up  and  down 
the  coast,  whereby  the  cargo  carriers 
slipped  into  harbors  at  night.  Arti- 
ficial harbors  constructed  of  nets, 
booms  and  mines  offered  sanctuary 
from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  In 
May,  when  convoys  were  started  along 
the  east  coast,  the  marauders  moved 
to  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  the  U-boats  reached  a 
wartime  high  in  operating  efficiency, 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

DEPTH  CHARGES  ROLLED  from  the 
stern  of  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter 
Spencer  killed  U-boat  amid  convoy. 

four  of  them  sinking  41  vessels  in 
one  month. 

Axis  submarines,  with  the  Japs  ac- 
tive in  the  Mozambique  channel  off 
eastern  Africa,  struck  down  141  mer- 
chant vessels  in  June,  the  highest 
month’s  total  of  the  war. 

By  July  the  raiders  were  being 
driven  away  from  American  waters. 
Escorts  of  the  coastal  convoys  were 
tougher  and  the  air  patrol  was  be- 
coming effective.  Shore-based  planes 
started  to  amass  their  first  significant 
U-boat  kill.  American  shipyards  by 
autumn  had  built  the  merchant  fleet 
back  to  where  it  started  in  January. 

Donitz  sent  the  U-boats  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic  where  his  crews 
could  breath  more  freely  of  air  not 
quite  so  full  of  aircraft.  He  dis- 
patched about  40  to  break  up  the 
North  African  invasion  armada  but 
their  success  was  negligible. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  1943,  it 
was  clear  that  the  showdown  was  at 
hand.  Four  consecutive  eastbound 
transatlantic  convoys  were  attacked 
in  force.  Two  closely-routed  groups 
ran  into  a foraging  party  of  40  sub- 
marines, left  20  ships  on  the  bottom 
after  a four-day  running  battle.  The 
packs  often  were  outnumbering  es- 
corts by  two  to  one.  Using  undersea 
supply  boats,  Donitz  was  able  to  main- 
tain more  than  100  U-boats  at  sea. 

“In  early  1943,  when  the  Germans 
had  as  many  as  460  submarines  avail- 
able, it  was  just  nip  and  tuck,  and 
if  they  had  kept  on  at  the  rate  of 
sinkings  of  early  ’43  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  year,  I doubt  if  there 
would  have  been  any  invasions  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  Normandy  or  any 
Great  Britain,”  is  tho  way  Admiral 
Ingram  described  the  crisis. 

The  wolf  packs  were  cocky,  their 
techniques  developed  to  a high  point. 
They  were  deploying  across  convoy 
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routes,  20  miles  apart,  and  patrolling 
back  and  forth  at  right  angles  to  a 
given  line  of  bearing.  When  a target 
was  sighted,  the  whole  pack  was  sum- 
moned and  drawn  up  in  a semi-circle 
on  the  convoy’s  line  of  approach.  Each 
U-boat  commander  then  was  ordered 
to  attack  at  his  discretion  and  keep 
up  the  fight  until  sunk  or  ordered  to 
retire  by  the  pack  admiral. 

The  Allies  needed  posses  to  break 
up  this  menacing  tactic.  These  they 
had  in  the  hunter-killer  groups,  the 
combinations  of  CVEs,  DDs  and  DEs 
which  before  long  converted  the  At- 
lantic into  “mare  nostrum”  and  the 
nazis  into  lovers  of  the  beauties  of 
sub-surface  fauna. 

The  quickly-built  CVEs,  with  their 
Wildcat  and  Avenger  planes,  started 
joining  the  battle  early  in  1943.  The 
uss  Bcgue  was  first  on  the  line  and 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Card,  Core, 
Block  Island  (later  sunk  in  a subma- 
rine  encounter)  the  Croatan  and 
others.  These  air-surface  combat 


Germans  started  pouring  out  of  the 
conning  tower.  Men  of  the  Borie 
broke  out  tommy  guns,  rifles,  revol- 
vers and  shot  guns.  The  strange  con-j 
test  went  on  for  10  minutes.  One 
man  in  the  U-boat  crew  was  killed! 
by  a sheath  knife  thrown  from  the 
Borie  deck;  another  was  knocked  over- 
board by  an  empty  shellcasa.  The: 
enemy  boat  finally  broke  away  and  the  j 
damaged  Borie  gave  chase.  She  failed 
in  another  ramming  attempt,  but  ad- 
ministered the  coup  de  grace  with 
three  depth  charges  and  a main  bat- 
tery salvo. 

The  CVE  - DD  - DE  teams  brought 
aircraft  into  their  own  as  submarine 
exterminators  and  closed  the  mid-i 
ocean  gap  to  which  the  U-boats  had 
retired  to  escape  shore-based  air  pa- 
trols. Meanwhile,  operations  of  the 
Venturas,  Catalinas  and  Hudsons 
were  growing  more  extensive,  being 
used  to  hunt  down  the  enemy  from 
bases  in  Newfoundland,  Iceland,  Bri- 
tain, the  West  Indies,  the  American 
coast,  Brazil  and  Africa.  The  subma- 
rines were  equipped  with  more  anti- 
aircraft armament,  and  tried  for  a 
while  to  fight  it  out  with  the  planes. 
They  found  this  to  be  foolhardy;  the 
principal  effect  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  available  targets  for  the 
Allied  aircraft. 

As  the  crucial  battle  of  1943  shaped 
up,  the  nazi  submarine  fleet  slowly 
discovered  that  it  was  suffering  the 
embarrassment  of  nakedness.  Im- 
proved, far-ranging  Allied  detection 
devices  stripped  it  of  the  ability  to 
hide  on  the  surface  so  effectively  that 
scarcely  any  topside  spot  on  the  ocean 
was  safe  from  the  Allied  electronic ; 
eyes. 

The  art  of  spying  on  submarines 
had  come  a long  way  since  the  time 
during  World  War  I when  the  British 
in  desperation  rounded  up  three  seals' 
and  tried  to  train  them  as  U-boat  I 
detectors.  This  novel  task  force  had  a 
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MORE  EFFECTIVE  weapons  were  de- 
veloped, including  the  'Hedgehog,' 
which  hurled  pattern  of  explosives. 


teams  were  spread  over  the  globe.  In 
the  Pacific  they  engaged  in  escort  and 
fleet  operations.  They  shepherded  mer- 
chantmen across  the  Atlantic  to  Gi- 
braltar, spreading  an  air-cover  um- 
brella in  front  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  convoys. 

A hunter-killer  group  was  involved 
in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
of  the  antisubmarine  war — the  slash- 
ing, hand-to-hand  match  between  the 
USS  Borie  and  a German  U-boat  on 
31  Oct  1943.  The  Borie  was  accom- 
panying the  Card  when  she  obtained 
radar,  and  later,  sonar  contact  with  a 
sub.  The  raider  tried  to  flee  after  it 
was  churned  to  the  surface  by  depth 
charges  but  the  Borie  opened  fire  and 
rammed  it  at  25  knots.  Then  ensued 
an  eerie  duel  reminiscent  of  the  pirate 
days  of  grappling  hooks  and  boarding- 
parties. 

The  destroyer  had  the  U-boat 
pinned  down  under  her  bow,  as  the 
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■MOUSETRAP;  like  the  'hedgehog,* 
is  an  'ahead-thrown'  weapon,  in  con- 
trast with  the  earlier  depth  charge. 
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TORPEDO  BOMBERS,  flying  off  escort  carriers,  gave  convoys  protection  in  the  mid-Atlantic  beyond  the  effective 
patrol  range  of  shore-based  aircraft.  Teamwork  of  planes  and  surface  craft  proved  scourge  to  the  German  U-boats. 


short  career — one  seal  died  naturally, 
another  was  blown  up  by  a depth 
charge,  and  the  third,  finding  that 
war  was  dangerous,  went  AWOL  for 
the  duration. 

The  S-band  radar  was  one  of  the 
principal  devices  enabling  the  anti- 
submarine coalition  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  1943.  The  Germans’  six-month 
lag  in  discovering  its  secret  was  fatal 
for  them  in  the  gadget  warfare. 

Germans  Confounded 

Radar  was  installed  on  U-boat-hunt- 
ing ships  and  planes  early  in  the  war. 
But  when  it  became  apparent  that 
attackers  were  appearing  much  too 
often  for  their  presence  to  be  due  to 
visual  sighting,  the  Germans  even- 
tually developed  search  receivers 
which  located  radar  farther  away  than 
radar  could  locate  the  submarines. 

But  the  S-band  or  micro-wave  ra- 
dar, employing  shorter  waves  than  the 
older  instruments,  completely  con- 
founded the  U-boat  command  in  early 
1943.  Their  craft  were  being  tracked 
down  without  previous  warning  on  the 
search  receivers  and  they  couldn’t  fig- 
ure out  how.  They  made  several 
guesses.  One  was  that  the  Allies  had 
developed  an  infra-red  detector.  They 
spent  precious  weeks  mixing  paints 
to  reach  a solution  that  would  make 
the  submarines  invisible  to  infra-red 
rays. 

While  this  research  was  going  on, 
they  anchored  decoy  balloons  in  the 
Atlantic,  with  tinfoil  strips  attached 
to  reflect  the  radar  waves.  The  ruse 
was  troublesome  to  the  Allies  until 
the  end  of  the  war  but  the  U-boats 
were  still  tracked  down. 

Allied  authorities  were  astonished 
that  the  German  scientists  didn’t  catch 
on  to  the  nature  of  the  S-band.  In  a 
spy  raid  in  Holland,  the  Gestapo  had 
captured  a British  blind  bombing  aid 
using  the  same  band,  but  somehow  the 
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news  didn’t  get  through  to  U-boat 
command  for  six  months.  Another  six 
months  were  spent  devising  a search 
receiver. 

The  U-boat  crews  were  losing  con- 
fidence in  their  technical  experts  and 
their  morale  was  ebbing.  They  were 
encouraged  in  this  view  by  a British 
propaganda  radio  station  which  kept 
up  a constant  din  of  dance  music  and 
commentary  about  the  effete  techni- 
cians who  played  around  ineffectually 
ashore  while  U-boat  men  went  to  the 
bottom. 

By  the  time  the  Germans  had  de- 
veloped their  S-band  receivers  in  April 
1944,  the  Allies  were  trying  X-band 
radar.  The  U-boat  command  was 
ready  for  this  change,  having  been 
studying  a comparable  device  captured 
from  a bomber  in  Germany  and  the 
Tunis  search  receiver  was  constructed. 

But  the  submarine  men  were  wary 
of  the  Tunis  and  didn’t  use  it  much. 
Their  experiences  in  1943  encouraged 
them  to  seek  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
tection of  sub-surface  operation. 

A member  of  the  German  naval  war 
staff  was  gloomy  in  the  summer  of 
1943:  “The  great  superiority  . . . 
shown  by  the  enemy  in  location,  jam- 
ming and  recognition  service,  together 
with  depreciation  of  our  own  warning 
service,  from  which  it  still  suffers, 
have  eliminated  the  element  of  sur- 
prise in  U-boat  . . . warfare..  Thus 
the  only  offensive  branch  of  axis  war- 
fare against  the  Anglo-Saxon  enemies 
— the  war  on  their  imports — is  se- 
verely preb’diced  and  its  very  exis- 
tence imperiled.” 

Radar  had  a fellow  sleuth  which 
helped  to  make  the  U-boats’  privacy 
about  as  inviolate  as  an  aquarium 
porpoise’s.  The  “huff-duff”  network, 
on  ships  and  ashore  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  reduced  the  enemy’s  com- 
munications system  to  a party  line, 
the  high  frequency  radio  direction 


finders  being  capable  of  eavesdropping 
on  signals  9,000  miles  away. 

In  obtaining  a fix  on  a submarine’s 
position,  observations  on  its  radio  sig- 
nals were  taken  by  a number  of  “huff- 
duff”  searchers  and  the  resultant 
angles  of  arrival  were  plotted  on  a 
chart.  The  point  where  the  lines 
crossed  gave  the  location  of  the  enemy. 
When  fixes  indicated  that  a pack  was 
moving  to  a rendezvous,  the  forces  at 
sea  were  notified  and  sent  to  attack. 

The  German  wolf  pack  system, 
which  relied  considerably  on  radio 
communication,  and  their  penchant 
for  directing  their  raiders  from  com- 
mand posts  in  Paris  and  Lorient  con- 
stituted a happy  circumstance  for  the 
“huff-duff”  operators.  The  U-boat  men 
found,  too  late,  that  they  could  not 
use  their  radios  at  all  and  remain  safe 
from  detection.  Radio  direction  find- 
ing on  medium  wave  lengths  had  been 
an  old  practice,  but  high  frequency 
spotting  — difficult  due  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  short  waves — surprised  the 
enemy. 

Their  countermeasure  to  “huff-duff” 
was  “squirt”  transmission,  by  which 
they  attempted  to  communicate  with 
short,  static-like  signals.  This  trick 
did  not  work,  however,  and  the  Allies 
went  on  locating  the  submarines,  re- 
cording the  “squirts” — of  5 to  15  sec- 
onds’ duration  — and  electrically  ex- 
panding them  into  identifiable  sounds. 

‘Squirts’  Fail 

After  a shore  network  had  been  set 
up,  the  U.  S.  Navy  began  installing 
direction  finders  on  escort  ships  early 
in  1943.  At  this  time,  “huff-duff”  was 
instrumental  in  locating  axis  subma- 
rines off  Florida  and  Long  Island  as 
they  were  moving  in  to  land  spies  and 
saboteurs. 

The  Navy  also  was  primed  with 
improved  weapons.  Rocket  projectiles 
had  been  designed  to  complement  the 
traditional  “ash-can”  depth  charges, 
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SONAR  PLAYED  a major  role  In  winning  the  U-boat  war  by  making  it  possible  to  locate  submerged  submarine  with 
greater  precision  than  hitherto  possible.  Drawing  illustrates  its  use.  At  right  is  instrument  panel  in  a surface  craft. 


dating  from  World  War  I,  which  were 
dropped  in  patterns  over  an  area 
where  a submarine  was  suspected.  The 
old  method  required  time  and  the  need 
was  apparent  for  depth  charges  which 
could  be  hurled  ahead  of  the  ship 
while  continuous  sonar  contact  was 
maintained. 

“Mousetraps,”  four-rail  racks  set  at 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees,  were  used 
for  launching  projectiles  equipped 
with  rocket  motors  and  armed  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  which  would  ex- 
plode only  upon  contact  with  a solid 
undersea  object.  “Mousetrapping” 
would  not  necessarily  sink  a subma- 
rine but  the  projectiles  often  ruptured 
the  pressure  hull,  forcing  the  boat  to 
the  surface  and  making  it  subject  to 
surface  fire  and  ramming.  Combined, 
the  conventional  depth  charge  and 
the  “mousetrap”  resulted  in  a consid- 
erable gain  in  effectiveness. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  number  of 
sure  kills  by  aircraft,  attacking  by 
gunfire  and  bombs,  was  disappoint- 
ing. Rockets  improved  the  record.  The 
most  usual  experience  of  sub-stalking 
airmen  was  to  contact  a U-boat  at 
night  by  radar  while  its  conning  tower 
was  exposed  so  that  it  could  run  its 
diesels  to  charge  batteries.  Discov- 
ered, the  boat  probably  would  crash 
dive.  The  aircraft  rocket  provided  the 
chance  to  deliver  a quick  blow  under 
water  just  before  and  just  after  the 
sub’s  conning  tower  disappeared. 

Planes  had  rocket  projectiles  which 
could  be  fired  forward  or  backward. 
The  retro-rockets  could  be  dropped 
vertically  on  the  target  because  they 
were  fired  backward  at  exactly  the 
plane’s  forward  speed,  with  the  two 
velocities  cancelling  one  another.  They 
were  useful  on  attack  runs  when  the 
plane  passed  directly  over  the  sub. 

Navy  antisubmarine  men  now  re- 
gard one  convoy  fight  in  the  north- 
western Atlantic  on  4-5  May  1943  as 


the  turning  point  in  the  war  against 
the  U-boats. 

Convoy  ONS  5 was  proceeding  to 
American  ports  when  “huff-duff”  con- 
tact indicated  that  a pack  of  40  U- 
boats  was  massing  for  attack.  There 
were  practically  as  many  marauders  as 
there  were  escorts  and  merchant  ships 
combined.  With  weather  conditions 
hampering  the  air  patrol  from  New- 
foundland, the  pack  struck  at  mid- 
night, sank  six  merchantmen  before 
dawn  and  six  more  the  following  day 
in  repeated  thrusts.  On  the  night  of 
5-6  May,  escorting  ships  found  the 
weather  more  favorable  and  were  pre- 
pared to  slug  it  out  with  the  U-boats. 


They  repulsed  attack  after  attack  as^ 
the  submarines  fought  to  penetrate 
the  screen.  Twenty-four  separate  as- 
saults were  thrown  back  without  the  i 
loss  of  a single  escort,  while  the  pack , 
suffered  at  least  five  boats  sunk. 

Never  again  did  the  U-boats  attack  ; 
so  determinedly,  but  Donitz’  gang  was 
not  yet  bereft  of  ideas.  They  at-  !j 
tempted  a comeback  that  fall  with  the ,. 
acoustic  torpedo. 

That  fantastic  device,  which  was  di-  1 
rected  toward  the  noise  of  a ship’s  i 
propeller  by  a sonic  “intelligence”  rid-  j 
ing  in  the  war  head,  burst  into  action 
in  a five-day  slash  at  a convoy  19-23  !j 
September.  The  U-boat  command  had 
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MACHINE  GUN  fire  stitches  the  water  as  a torpedo  bomber  follows  a depth 
bomb  attack  with  strafing.  Nazi  sailors  crouch  against  U-boat's  conning  tower. 
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devised  new  tactics  to  go  with  the  new 
device.  The  pack  of  about  20  subma- 
rines which  was  to  initiate  the  new 
torpedo  was  ordered  to  proceed  in 
three  stages:  (1)  Remain  on  the  sur- 
face and  fight  off  the  planes;  (2)  sink 
the  escorts  with  acoustic  torpedoes, 
and  (3)  strike  at  the  unprotected 
convoy. 

The  attack  did  not  fulfill  expecta- 
tions, although  six  merchant  vessels 
and  three  escorts  were  sunk.  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  pack,  which  had  lost 
three  of  its  members,  became  luke- 
warm to  the  attack  and  retired. 

Within  a few  hours,  American  ex- 
perts were  planning  countermeasures. 
They  developed  a number  of  noise- 
makers  with  one  thought  in  mind:  to 
create  more  noise  where  a ship  wasn’t 
than  where  it  was.  Skilled  operators 
could  pass  the  torpedo  from  one  noise- 
maker  to  another  as  if  they  were  toss- 
ing a hot  potato. 

Submerged  70  Days 

Casting  about  for  some  method  to 
cut  down  their  surface  time,  the  Ger- 
mans developed  the  schnorchel,  a stack 
which  expelled  diesel  exhaust  and 
drew  in  fresh  air  while  the  submarine 
was  at  periscope  depth  (35  to  40  feet) 
charging  its  batteries.  The  Germans 
had  the  idea  in  their  files  since  their 
capture  of  a Dutch  submarine  in  1940 
but  they  didn’t  get  around  to  devel- 
oping it  until  late  in  1943. 

The  schnorchel  stack’s  exhaust 
valve,  about  one  and  a half  by  three 
feet  in  dimension,  was  the  only  part 
appearing  above  the  surface  and  this 
was  coated  with  material  making  it 
practically  invisible  to  radar.  The 
practicable  submerged  speed  was 
doubled  from  three  to  six  knots  be- 
cause it  was  now  no  longer  necessary 
to  conserve  batteries. 

Navigated  by  dead  reckoning,  radio 
fixes,  echo  sounders  and  periscope 
bearings  on  lights,  the  “schnorchelling” 
U-boats  stayed  under  the  surface  for 
weeks  at  a time.  One  operated  70 
days  submerged.  All-around  periscope 
watch  was  kept  day  and  night  ^and 
the  diesels  were  stopped  every  15  to 
I;  30  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a hydrophone  sweep.  They  preferred 
inshore  stalking  positions.  They  would 
lie  on  the  bottom,  and  come  up  on 
hydrophone  contact  with  a target  to 
fire  a salvo  of  “curly,”  looping  or 
acoustical  torpedoes.  Then  they  would 
drop  back  to  the  bottom  or  try  to 
I creep  away  at  the  “silent”  speed  of 
| three  knots. 

Their  first  major  attempt  at  a full- 
1 scale  strike  came  in  the  Normandy  in- 
vasion in  June  1944.  For  three  weeks 
they  prowled,  continuously  submerged, 
between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
River  Seine,  but  the  overwhelming  air 
and  surface  strength  of  the  Allies 
kept  down  the  number  of  sinkings. 

There  remained  two  detectors  sub- 
merged U-boats  had  difficulty  dodging 
— sonar  and  the  sonic-buoy.  These 
took  over  where  radar  left  off  at  the 
; surface  of  the  sea.  Sonar,  installed 
; on  escort  ships,  was  an  underwater 
adaptation  of  the  search  and  ranging 
methods  of  radar,  using  sub-surface 
| sound  waves  and  the  resulting  echoes 
for  submarine  detection.  A Character- 
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istic  “ping**  would  register  aboard  ship 
whenever  a sound  wave  encountered 
a solid  object.  Sonar  operators  needed 
the  ear  of  a piano  tuner  to  distinguish 
the  “ping”  of  a submarine  from  that 
of  seaweed,  a whale  or  a wreck. 

As  a countermeasure,  the  Germans 
developed  a rubber  coating  for  their 
subs  and  a glue  to  make  the  coating 
stick.  In  fact,  they  developed  a rubber 
so  absorbent  that  men  standing  in  a 
room  lined  with  it  couldn’t  understand 
each  other’s  words.  But  the  “pings” 
still  came  back  to  our  ships.  A more 
effective  device  developed  by  them  was 
a chemical  pill,  which,  when  shot  into 
the  water  from  an  underwater  gun, 
gave  off  a noise  that  bent  and  agitated 
the  “ping.” 

The  sonic  buoys  — sono-buoys,  for 
short — were  dropped  from  planes  into 
areas  where  U-boats  were  suspected. 
Hydrophones  extending  below  the  sur- 
face 24  feet  would  pick  up  the  sound 
of  the  submarine  propeller  and  a com- 
pact radio  transmitter  on  top  of  the 
buoy  would  broadcast  the  sound  to  the 
plane. 

In  the  late  months  of  1944,  the  U- 
boat  war  was  at  an  impasse.  Donitz’ 
fleet  was  still  formidable  but  ultra- 
conservative,  his  crews  being  more 
concerned  with  escaping  detection  than 
attacking.  Few  ships  were  being  sunk. 
The  largest  merchant  ship  convoy  of 
the  war  HXS  300  consisting  of  167 
vessels — carried  a million  tons  of  cargo 
to  England  without  being  attacked,  a 
month  after  the  Normandy  invasion. 

For  a year  before  their  surrender, 
the  German  U-boat  command  was  in 
reality  marking  time  until  their  new- 
type  submarines  could  be  produced  in 
quantity.  On  these  they  based  hopes 
of  radically  altering  the  course  of  the 
war  by  cutting  off  supplies  for  the 
Allied  armies  then  en  route  to  Berlin. 
Donitz  declared  that  the  new  fleet 
would  have  been  ready  in  the  autumn 
of  1944  but  for  the  delay  in  production 
caused  by  bombing. 

Their  experience  with  the  schnor- 
chel convinced  the  nazis  that  they 
were  on  the  right  track.  In  the  new 
models,  Types  21,  23  and  26,  the  em- 
phasis was  on  underwater  speed  and 
maneuverability. 

Type  21  had  a submerged  speed  of 
15  to  18  knots,  (faster  than  it  could 
go  on  the  surface) , and  was  capable 
of  maintaining  10  knots  for  11  hours. 
Equipped  with  schnorchel,  it  displaced 
1,600  tons  surfaced,  had  six  bow  tubes 
and  carried  57  men  and  20  torpedoes. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  Germany  had 
120  of  these  types  but  none  had  be- 
come operational.  A smaller  boat, 
Type  23,  of  which  60  were  constructed, 
was  used  in  six  patrols  on  the  North 
Sea. 

Type  26  was  the  unfinished  master- 
piece. On  the  ways,  but  never  fully 
constructed,  this  powerful  raider  was 
to  be  the  first  “true  submarine,” 
carrying  out  all  its  operations  under 
the  surface,  away  from  the  probing  of 
radar  and  at  such  high  speed  it  would 
be  difficult  to  spot  with  sonar. 

There  was  one  defect  in  Type  26: 
it  was  too  late.  Before  it  could  put 
to  sea,  the  submarine,  for  the  second 
time  in  30  years,  had  been  beaten. 


SONOBUOY,  a parachute-dropped 
radio  transmitter  with  dangling  hy- 
drophone, enabled  an  aircraft  to  lo- 
cate completely  submerged  U-boats. 
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PARACHUTE,  left,  eases  sonobuoy 
into  the  water.  Sonobuoy,  right, 
broadcasts  sounds  of  subs  in  range. 
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COMBAT  IN  COLOR 


STORMING  BEACHEADS  in  am- 
phibious assaults  and  dodging 
kamikaze  planes  on  task  force  strikes, 
Navy  combat  artists  left  no  mood  or 
detail  to  imagination  when  they  set 
out  to  paint  war  in  the  simple,  pow- 
erful form  it  existed  for  men  in  the 
thick  of  it. 

Their  work  is  now  on  display.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, “Operation  Palette,”  an  art  gal- 
lery on  wheels,  left  Washington,  D.  C. 
last  month  to  exhibit  100  original 
paintings  by  eight  service  artists  on  a 
1,500  mile  circuit  through  the  south 
and  middle  west. 

So  that  accuracy  of  fact  and  emo- 
tions might  be  the  cornerstone  of  their 
work,  combat  artists  were  fighting  men 
themselves. 

An  example  of  this  dual  function 
is  reflected  in  one  of  the  stirring  war 
pictures  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Dwight  C. 
Shepler,  usnr,  which  depicts  the  dive- 
bombing  of  his  cruiser  by  a Jap  plane. 
Serving  at  his  battle  station  as  a deck 
officer,  he  observed  and  later  put  on 
canvas  enemy  aircraft  falling  in  an 
answering  hail  of  anti-aircraft  fire  in 
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Wear’s  Drama  Shown 
In  ‘Operation  Palette’ 
By  Eight  Navy  Artists; 
Traveling  Art  Gallery 
Exhibits  100  Paintings 


the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz.  This  same 
quality  is  present  in  his  picture  “Kami- 
kaze,” shown  above. 

Painting  on  the  spot  with  a mixture 
of  native  volcanic  ash  and  oils,  Lt. 
Mitchell  Jamieson,  USNR,  achieved  a 
remarkable  effect  in  his  “Souvenirs — 
Iwo  Jima”  now  on  display,  as  is  his 
“Victory-Brittany-July  1944.”  Earlier, 
his  series  “Embarkation”,  a running 
picture  story  of  a convoy  to  North 
Africa,  was  printed  in  Life  Magazine. 

Lt.  Comdr.  William  F.  Draper,  usnr, 
went  ashore  with  occupation  forces  on 
lonely  Amchitka  in  the  Aleutians. 

His  pictures,  “Crash  Landing”  and 
“Ready  Room”  are  among  those  in- 


cluded in  the  touring  exhibit. 

Famous  for  portraits  of  the  heroic 
crew  of  the  damaged  uss  Boise, 
Comdr.  Albert  K.  Murray,  USNR,  is 
represented  in  the  showing  by  notable 
studies  of  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher, 
USN,  and  the  nurse  who  was  the  first 
person  to  be  awarded  the  Navy’s 
Legion  of  Merit,  Lt.  Ann  Bernatitus. 
His  versatility  is  demonstrated  by 
“Hurricane-Wind,  Rain  and  Trouble.” 
“Death  of  a Coxswain  and  His  Boat” 
by  Lt.  Edward  Millman,  usnr,  and 
other  paintings  portray  a phase  of  war 
and  desolation  seldom  handled. 

Among  the  traveling  art  gallery’s 
many  other  noteworthy  pictures  are 
“Air  Attack  on  Jap  Carriers  Kagi  and 
Akagi,  Midway  Battle”  by  Lt.  Comdr. 
Griffith  Bailey  Coale,  USNR.  and  “Hiro- 
shima” by  Comdr.  Standish  Backus, 
Jr.,  usnr.'  Alexander  P.  Russo,  Sp(P) 
lc,  usnr,  another  artist  in  civilian  life, 
also  is  represented  in  the  showing. 

Purpose  of  the  present  tour  is  to 
give  the  general  public  a deeper  insight 
into  the  every-day  lives — and  deaths — 
of  men  who  fought  and  won  the  war. 

ALL  HANDS 


SUICIDE  PLANES  attacking  American  carrier  Hornet  are  shown  in  watercolor  'Kamikaze'  (above)  by  Lt.  Comdr. 
Dwight  C.  Shepler,  USNR.  Painting  shows  Jap  Judy  breaking  apart  from  gunfire  in  an  incandescent  blaze  of  gasoline. 
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ON  D-DAY-plus-one  the  pounding  surf  hurled  this  boat  (above)  on  the  beach.  In  her  hulk  the  coxswain  was  slumped 

lifeless  over  the  wheel.  'Death  of  a Coxswain  and  His  Boat'  is  title  of  the  drawing  by  Lt.  Edward  Millman,  USNR. 
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ALEXANDER  P.  RUSSO,  Sp(P)lc,  USNR,  one  of  the  Navy's  READY  TO  GO  is  the  Navy's  Art  Tour  (shown  be- 

combat  artists,  is  shown  at  work  below  on  a portrait.  low)  to  display  the  work  of  eight  combat  painters. 


‘HURRICANE— Wind,  Rain  and  Trouble'  by  Comdr, 
A.  K.  Murray,  USNR,  shows  linemen  at  work. 


'AIR  ATTACK  on  Jap  Carriers  Kagi  and  Akagi,  Midway 
Battle,'  (above)  is  by  Lt.  Comdr.  G.  B.  Coale,  USNR. 


LAST  MINUTES  before  takeoff  are  depicted  in  'Ready  'VICTORY- — Brittany — July  1944,'  (below)  by  Lt. 

Room'  (below)  by  Lt.  Comdr.  W.  F.  Draper,  USNR.  Mitchell  Jamieson,  USNR,  shows  young  FFI  girl. 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

TRACKING  A TARGET  on  the  lookout  bridge  of  the  USS  Midway,  Capt.  Richard  Elliot  (left)  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  S2c  John  Milligan  are  clad  in  heavy  clothing  designed  especially  for  protection  against  the  intense  Arctic  cold. 

FLATTOP  IN  THE  ARCTIC 


"EXPEDITION  Frostbite”— the  USS 

■■  Midway's  fact-finding  trip  to  the 
Labrador  Sea — demonstrated  that  the 
Navy  can  effectively  extend  its  car- 
rier-air operations  to  subarctic  regions 
in  defiance  of  ice  and  snow  and  frigid 
winds. 

That  was  the  gist  of  reports  brought 
back  last  month  by  Rear  Admiral  John 
H.  Cassady,  usn,  ComCarDivl,  and 
other  leaders  of  ,the  expedition  after 
they  had  spent  16  days  testing  special 
cold-weather  equipment  off  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Canada  (see  All 
Hands,  April,  pp.  2-7). 

Commanded  by  Capt.  Herbert  S. 
Duckworth,  USN,  the  Midway,  with 
three  escorting  destroyers  and  a fuel- 
ing tanker,  experimented  with  aircraft 
and  gear  from  6 to  22  March  in  a 
sector  bounded  roughly  by  Labrador, 
Baffin  Island,  Greenland  and  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  northern-most 
point  reached  during  the  cruise  was  at 
63  degrees  north  latitude  and  53  de- 
grees west  longitude. 

The  late  winter  season  having  been 
selected  deliberately  because  it  is 
marked  by  the  most  unfavorable 
weather  of  the  year,  Expedition  Frost- 
bite was  frostbitten  and  harassed  by 
heavy  winds,  but  it  was  possible  to 
operate  some  of  the  Midway’s  58 
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‘Expedition  Frostbite’ 
Defies  Ice  and  Winds 
To  Test  Newest  Gear, 
Carrier-Air  Operating 
Conditions  in  North 


planes  during  approximately  10  days. 

Their  oil  diluted  by  gasoline  to  keep 
it  from  freezing,  the  planes  were 
started  with  special  apparatus  and 
warmed  up  on  hangar  decks  before 
they  were  hoisted  to  the  flight  decks 
for  take-off.  There  was  little  difficulty 
in  starting  any  of  the  aircraft,  includ- 
ing the  new  FR-1  jet  propelled  plane 
and  the  new  fighter,  F8F-1  Bearcat. 

However,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Coast  Guard  helicopter — on  board  for 
testing  in  air-sea  rescue  operations 
should  be  of  more  rugged  construction 
if  it  is  to  be  used  in  northern  latitudes. 

The  report  said  that  weather  haz- 
ards in  this  zone,  in  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  of  the  test,  can  be 
overcome  by  “high  deck”  operations, 
as  90  percent  of  the  bad  weather  is 
shallow,  that  is,  below  15,000  feet.  It 
was  believed  that  a maximum  of  115 
planes  could  be  operated  under  the 
weather  conditions  encountered.  The 


normal  plane  complement  of  the  Mid- 
way is  137. 

The  basket  method  of  air-sea  rescue 
proved  effective  after  three  planes 
were  forced  to  make  water  landings. 
One  pilot  was  lost  but  five  other  men 
were  picked  up  in  metal  baskets  low- 
ered from  booms  on  the  destroyers. 

In  the  first  forced  landing,  the  pilot 
was  unable  to  escape  from  the  plane, 
but  the  crewmen  managed  to  inflate 
a raft.  A rescue  ship  came  alongside, 
lowered  a basket,  and  he  was  on  board 
within  six  and  a half  minutes  after 
the  plane  had  hit  the  water.  Another 
pilot  and  crewman  were  picked  up 
within  25  minutes. 

The  third  rescue  required  17  min- 
utes. In  this  operation  a man  from 
the  destroyer  was  lowered  in  the  bas- 
ket, which  was  then  “paravaned”  as 
the  ship  circled  to  bring  the  raft  in- 
side the  radius  of  the  basket.  The 
raft  was  intercepted  and  the  three 
men  hoisted  aboard. 

The  rubberized  nylon  exposure  suits 
protected  these  men  in  water  so  cold 
that  in  ordinary  clothing  they  would 
have  survived  only  a few  minutes. 

The  report  suggested  that  in  general 
the  present  articles  of  cold  weather 
clothing  are  too  bulky  and  require  too 
long  a time  to  don.  Pilots,  for  in- 
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FLATTOP  IN  THE  ARCTIC  (Cont.) 


Official  U.  S.  Navv  photonraph 

HOT  AIR  from  a pre-heater  is  piped  over  the  jacketed 
engine  of  a Helldiver  in  test  of  cold-weather  equipment. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photopraph 

THE  PLOW  CREW  clears  snow  off  the  deck  at  night. 
Some  men  wore  masks  for  protection  against  cold. 
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Acme  Photo 

FAULTY  CATAPULT  plunged  a Helldiver  into  icy  waters. 
Lt.  (jg)  Warren  Paris,  was  rescued  by  crew  members  of 
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Acme  Photo  ; 

Tail  of  plane  can  be  seen  ahead  of  Midway's  bow.  Pilot, 
destroyer  USS  Stormes  with  a new  life-saving  basket. 

ALL  HANDS 


stance,  needed  15  minutes  to  get  fully 
accoutered.  A “multiple  layer”  sys- 
tem of  clothing  was  recommended  to 
allow  the  wearing  of  several  other  ar- 
ticles under  the  outer  gear. 

Snow  and  ice  were  among  the  main 
problems  of  the  trip.  Snow  sometimes 
covered  the  flight  deck  up  to  a depth 
of  three  inches  and  there  was  a con- 
stant batttle  against  ice. 

It  was  found  that  by  use  of  powered 
rotary  sweepers  the  flight  deck  can  be 
cleared  of  snow  three  inches  deep  in 
30  to  60  minutes.  Rock  salt  was  satis- 
factory in  removing  ice,  but  this 
method  had  drawbacks.  The  draft  cre- 
ated by  planes’  propellers  scattered 
the  salt  into  the  faces  of  men  on  deck, 
and  swept  it  into  parts  of  the  aircraft, 
causing  increased  corrosion.  Heating 
of  the  hangar  deck  helped  in  removing 
ice  because  of  the  heat-transferring 
qualities  of  the  deck  plates. 

Covers  to  protect  wings  and  tails 
of  the  planes  were  of  little  use.  In 
removing  light  coatings  of  ice,  the  air- 
craft parts  were  sprayed  with  a spe- 
cial liquid  and  wiped  with  rags. 

Snow  was  not  only  prevalent  in  the 
area — it  was  peculiar.  Literally,  it 
snows  upward  in  the  Labrador  Sea.  As 
cold  winds  from  the  north  hit  the  com- 
paratively warm  water,  snow  results, 
the  flakes  being  carried  aloft  from  the 
surface.  From  the  air  it  appeared  as 
though  so  many  bales  of  cotton  were 
scattered  over  the  water. 

The  temperature  range  between  35 
and  25  degrees  F.  was  considered  to 
be  the  most  critical  for  aircraft  arma- 
ment. In  that  range,  with  the  fluctua- 
tion above  and  below  the  freezing 
point,  condensation  was  troublesome. 
The  temperature  change  occurring  as 
a plane  was  shifted  from  the  hangar 
to  the  flight  deck  caused  the  guns  to 
“sweat.”  A system  for  overall  heating 
of  the  guns  were  recommended. 

The  temperatures  were  not  ex- 
tremely cold,  ranging  from  14  to  50 
degrees  above  zero,  but  northern  winds 
cutting  across  the  flight  deck  at  60  to 
70  knots  made  the  effect  less  than 
temperate. 

Practically  all  the  navigation  in  the 
operational  area  was  done  by  Loran, 
the  system  by  which  positions  are 
plotted  according  to  radio  signals  from 
shore  stations.  There  was  so  much 
overcast  that  no  star  sights  of  any 
kind  were  obtained,  and  navigators 
were  lucky  to  get  one  sun  line  a day. 

High  frequency  radar  was  reliable 
in  contacting  large  icebergs  at  a safe 
distance,  but  the  “growlers” — smaller 
ice  formations  — were  treacherous. 
Navigators  did  not  have  confidence  in 
either  radar  or  sonar— the  underwater 
sound  device— -in  locating  the  “growl- 
ers,” and  depended  on  lookouts,  The 
“Northern  Lights"  were  not  observed 
long  enough  to  determine  their  effect 
on  radar. 

The  weather  affected  men  of  the  ex- 
pedition in  two  principal  ways: 

• They  were  hungrier  than  usual. 

• Their  actions  were  slowed  by  the 
heavy  clothing  they  wore. 

It  was  reported  that  men  of  the 
Midway  drank  75  percent  more  coffee 
than  normally  and  consumed  85  per- 
cent more  chocolate  bars  than  were 
eaten  on  the  Midway’s  shakedown 
cruise  in  the  Caribbean. 
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HtoHItK  PLANES  warm  up  on  the  snow-covered  flight  deck  of  the  carrier 
USS  Midway  during  recent  Navy  operations  in  the  sub-Arctic  off  Greenland. 
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ICE  COATING 
stroyer  USS  Wa 
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TS  PAID  OFF 

‘Little  Ships’  Prowled  Sea 
Off  Okinawa,  Splashing  Japs 

WHEN  uss  Colhoun  (DD  801)  was  ordered  to  proceed 
to  the  aid  of  uss  Bush  (DD  529)  on  radar  picket 
station  No.  1 north  of  Okinawa  the  afternoon  of  6 April 
1945,  she  knew  what  to  expect.  (See  chart  of  Okinawa 
picket  stations,  page  00.)  The  pattern  had  become  all  too 
clear — fanatic  Jap  pilots  in  screaming  dives  of  destruc- 
tion, destroyers  twisting  and  turning  at  high  speed,  guns 
roaring  in  frantic  bedlam  to  shoot  down  two,  three, 
sometimes  four  planes  at  once. 

Colhoun  found,  as  she  expected,  a sizeable  part  of  the 
Jap  air  force  circling  the  wounded  Bush.  Fifty  bogeys 
had  been  reported  in  the  immediate  area.  Bush  had  been 
hit  hard.  She  was  dead  in  the  water  and  smoking  badly. 
Colhoun  saw  her  duty.  She  led  with  her  chin  and  joined 
the  unequal  fight. 

Twelve  Japs  were  circling  Colhoun  at  1700.  At  1710 
the  first  Jap,  a Zeke,  slanted  into  a steep  dive  and  came 
in  strafing.  Colhoun’s  concentrated  batteries  junked  him. 
Four  minutes  later  two  Zekes  and  a Val  wheeled  in  from 
three  directions.  The  five-inchers  hit  the  first  and  gun 
control  shifted  quickly  to  the  Val.  The  first  salvo  smashed 
him  into  wreckage.  The  second  Zeke  flamed  out  of  the 
smoke  and  crashed  on  the  main  deck,  port  side.  His  bomb 
exploded  in  the  after  fireroom. 

Three  minutes  to  fight  fires  and  the  next  attack  came 
in,  two  Vais  and  a Zeke.  Colhoun’s  guns  got  one,  Bush 
another,  but  the  third,  flaming  from  40  mm  fire,  smashed 
into  Colhoun’s  forward  fireroom.  His  bomb  exploded, 
breaking  Colhoun’s  keel  and  holing  the  side  below  the 
waterline.  The  ship  slowed  and  soon  was  dead  in  the 
water. 

Colhoun’s  crew  got  a longer  rest — eight  minutes,  in 
which  to  care  for  the  wounded,  fight  fires  and  attempt  to 
control  flooding.  Power  gone,  guns  trained  by  sheer 
muscle,  the  batteries  crashed  into  action  against  two  more  J 
Vais  and  a Zeke.  The  Zeke  splashed  150  yards  from  the 
ship.  A Val  turned  off  and  suicided  into  Bush.  The 
second  Val  got  in,  caught  his  wing  on  the  after  stack, 
bounced  off  gun  No.  3,  knocking  off  his  gas  tank  which 
exploded  into  gun  No.  4,  and  taking  the  director  tub  along 
he  skidded  off  the  main  deck  into  the  water  where  his 
bomb  exploded.  A deluge  put  out  some  of  the  fires  aft 
but  washed  most  of  the  after  20  mm  crews  over  the  fan- 
tail.  The  bomb  had  holed  the  ship  again. 

No  rest  this  time.  The  remaining  two  Vais  zoomed  in 
strafing,  let  go  bombs  at  300  yards  and  pulled  out,  one 
for  home,  the  other  into  the  Bush.  Colhoun  reported : 
“The  area  now  clear  of  enemy  aircraft,  we  gave  atten- 
tion to  getting  some  assistance.”  Colhoun  and  Bush  were 
mortally  wounded.  The  Navy  lists  both  ships  sunk  6 
April  1945. 

And  that,  in  a pretty  large  nutshell,  was  duty  at  a 
radar  picket  station  during  the  kamikaze  days  of  the 
Pacific  war. 

Okinawa  was  the  costliest  amphibious  operation  in 
Navy  history.  The  Navy  lost  30  combatant  ships  sunk 
and  223  damaged  during  the  82-day  battle,  1 April  to  21 
June.  The  Navy  lost  4,907  men  killed  and  missing  and 
4,824  wounded,  more  men  than  the  Army’s  4,379  killed 
and  missing  on  Okinawa  and  not  far  behind  the  combined 
Army  and  Marine  toll  of  7,213.  Jap  planes  taking  a 
short,  one-way  trip  from  Japan  to  the  battle  area,  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  Navy’s  losses. 

No  unit  of  service  or  type  of  craft  can  win  a battle 
alone.  But  statistics  of  naval  losses  at  Okinawa  tell  the 
part  played  by  the  little  ships  of  “the  fleet  that  came 
to  stay,”  the  radar  pickets  and  the  ships  of  the  island 
screen. 

• Of  30  U.  S.  ships  sunk,  22  were  picket  and  screen 
types  sunk  by  Jap  air  attack. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SCRATCH  ANOTHER  meatball — flak  fills  the  sky  as 
Navy  gunners  send  down  a Jap  suicide  plane  in  flames. 
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MEN  ABOARD  an  American  destroyer  keep  their  eyes  peeled  for  enemy  air 
attack  near  Ormoc  on  Leyte's  west  coast  as  Navy  ships  land  Army  invaders. 


• Of  223  U.  S.  ships  damaged,  128 
were  picket  and  screen  types  damaged 
in  air  attack. 

Sunk  were  10  DDs,  3 APDs,  1 DMS, 
1 AM,  2 LCS,  5 LSM  (LCS  and  LSM 
types  gained  frequent  use  at  Okinawa 
as  picket  supports) . Damaged  were 
62  DDs,  17  DEs,  11  DMS,  10  APDs, 
8 DMs,  7 AMs,  11  LCS,  2 LSMs. 

The  Japs  paid  through  the  nose  to 
run  up  chat  score.  In  the  immediate 
Okinawa  area  itself  between  23  March 
and  21  June  the  Nips  lost  1,852  air- 
craft. Ships’  AA  fire  knocked  down 
763;  the  Combat  Air  Patrol,  frequently 
controlled  by  radar  pickets,  caught 
879;  210  wound  up  in  blazing  heaps 
on  Navy  decks.  Between  the  above 
dates,  in  all  Pacific  areas,  the  Japs 
lost  3,836  aircraft  from  all  causes. 

Here’s  what  Admiral  Raymond  A. 
Spruance,  Com5thFlt,  said  about  the 
pickets  at  Okinawa:  “The  effectiveness 
of  radar  pickets  protecting  an  am- 
phibious operation  against  enemy  air 
attack  was  demonstrated.  They  pro- 
vided air  warning  service,  shot  down 
many  planes  by  AA  fire,  and  by  con- 
trolling their  own  CAPs  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  many  more.  The 
radar  pickets  suffered  heavy  losses  but 
it  is  believed  the  enemy  committed  a 
serious  error  in  concentrating  upon 
them  instead  of  avoiding  them  in 
favor  of  the  transports.” 

The  picket  ship  and  the  ship  of  the 
beachhead  screen  represented  the  last 
word  in  Naval  tactics  at  Okinawa.  A 
development  of  long  experience  since 
the  earliest  Pacific  battles,  the  pickets 
stepped  into  their  most  dramatic  role 
in  October  1944  when  the  Jap  air 
forces  decided  to  commit  mass  suicide. 

Rugged  duty?  Try  these  action  re- 
ports: 

• USS  Hadley  (DD  774)  and  USS 
Evans  (DD  552),  1 1 May— 

Hadley  rang  up  a destroyer  record 
when  she  knocked  down  23  planes  in 
105  minutes,  and  Evans  was  not  far 
behind  with  15  downed  and  four  as- 
sists in  73  minutes  in  a great  bit  of 
team  action  that  day.  Covering  Cor- 
sairs shot  down  50,  bringing  the  ac- 
tion’s total  kills  to  88.  Ships’  guns 
were  firing  so  fast  that  the  loaders 
had  to  be  relieved  as  they  dropped 
with  fatigue.  From  0800  to  0900  Had- 
ley and  Evans  banged  away  into  a 
melee  of  Japs  coming  in  four  to  six  at 
a time.  Hadley  found  time  to  reach 
out  and  pick  off  four  planes  which 
tried  to  run  away  toward  Okinawa. 
Evans  knocked  down  planes  diving  on 
Hadley.  Four  kamikazes  broke  through 
the  barrage  shortly  after  0900  and 
crashed  into  Evans.  Steam  billowed 
from  engine  spaces.  Flames  licked  at 
the  torpedoes.  Hadley  took  over  the 
action  while  Evans  turned  to  the  job 
of  staying  afloat.  Ten  more  Japs  cir- 
cled in ; all  were  destroyed  but  most  of 
Hadley’s  guns  were  knocked  out  this 
time.  The  Nips  broke  off  the  attack 
and  the  men  of  the  Hadley  and  the 
Evans  succeeded  in  getting  their 
ships  to  port. 

• USS  Newcomb  (DD  586)  and 
USS  Leutze  (DD  481),  6 April — 

Forty  Japs  converged  on  the  area 
where  Newcomb  was  supporting  heavy 
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fleet  units  off  Ie  Shima  beaches.  At 
1625  the  first,  a Val,  pointed  for  the 
ship  but  was  torn  apart  by  AA  and 
crashed  20  feet  away  on  the  starboard 
side  without  damage  to  the  destroyer. 
Immediately  another  kamikaze  dived 
in.  Newcomb  turned  quickly  and 
brought  him  down  in  her  wake.  The 
third  came  in  low  over  the  water.  Five 
inch,  40s  and  20s  laid  a curtain  in 
front  of  him.  He  disappeared  in  the 
splashes  but  flew  threw  the  barrage, 
caromed  off  a gun  mount  and  into  the 
after  stack.  Gasoline  and  steam  turned 
the  ’midships  section  into  an  inferno. 
Suicider  No.  4 started  his  run.  Dazed 
gunners  jumped  back  into  action  and 
splashed  him  several  hundred  yards 
away. 

Two  more  bored  in  while  the  guns 
were  firing  at  target  4.  One  gouged 
into  the  workshop  amidships  where  his 
bomb  exploded.  The  other  smashed 
into  the  forward  stack  spraying  fresh 
gasoline  into  the  wreckage  there. 


Flames  and  smoke  shot  up  half-a- 
mile. 

By  this  time  Leutze  had  come  to 
Neivcomb’s  aid  and  was  nearly  along- 
side, fire-fighting  gear  ready.  Flames 
billowed  from  gutted  firerooms. 
Burned  and  wounded  men  lined  Neiv- 
comb’s decks.  As  Leutze  came  along- 
side, suicider  No.  7 made  a pass  for 
both  ships  at  bridge  level.  Neivcomb’s 
forward  guns  were  still  able  to  fire 
through  the  wreckage  and  flames.  She 
clipped  him,  he  swerved,  skidded 
across  her  after  deck  and  rammed  into 
the  stern  of  the  Leutze.  Both  ships 
now  were  in  a sinking  condition,  New- 
comb flooded  with  oil  and  water  amid- 
ships, Leutze’ s fantail  two  feet  under 
water.  Damage  control  parties  went 
to  work.  In  half  an  hour  fires  were 
out  and  pumps  rigged.  Neivcomb  was 
in  tow  in  another  half-hour.  Leutze 
regained  steering  control  and  made  it 
to  base  under  her  own  power. 

The  Newcomb’s  skipper,  Comdr.  Ira 
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DAMAGE  SUSTAINED  by  the  destroyer,  Newcomb,  in  a Jap  suicide  attack 
on  U.  S.  Ships  off  Kerama  Retto  during  the  Okinawa  campaign  is  shown  above. 


E.  McMillian,  praised  the  “unselfish 
manner  in  which  officers  and  crew  la- 
bored to  save  the  ship,  bring  her  to 
port  to  fight  again  one  day.  Explosions 
and  fires  damaged  the  ship  danger- 
ously, but  there  was  never  a hint  that 
she  would  be  abandoned.  Enemy  planes 
were  continuously  in  the  vicinity  dur- 
ing the  tow  in  bright  moonlight.  Con- 
tinued threat  was  met  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  crew  with  a calm  and  firm 
resolve  to  fight  to  the  end  . . .” 

• USS  Butler  (DE  339),  20  May — 

This  lightly-gunned  ship  won  the 
distinction  of  killing  five  Jap  planes 
in  13  minutes  at  Okinawa  without 
serious  damage  to  herself.  She  was 
alone  on  a screening  station  off  Ie 
Shima  when  the  alert  was  called.  Ten 
Japs  singled  her  out.  Butler's  guns 
stopped  two  before  they  could  dive.  A 
third,  in  flames,  clipped  a radio  an- 
tenna as  it  crashed  close  to  the  ship. 
A fourth,  also  flaming,  was  blown  up 
by  a direct  hit  as  he  tried  to  bank 
into  the  ship.  The  fifth  kill  sheared 
off  radar  antennae  and  crashed  into 
the  sea  close  aboard,  showering  decks 
with  water,  bits  of  metal  and  the 
pilot’s  clothing.  A sixth  plane  re- 
treated smoking  heavily.  Marine  Cor- 
sairs chased  away  the  remaining  Nips. 

• USS  Barry  (APD  29,  ex-DD 
248),  21  June — 

The  weirdest  action  in  her  25  year 
career  ended  the  Barry.  On  25  May 
she  had  shot  down  a Betty  on  her 
screening  station  seconds  before  a Val 
weaved  in  and  struck  the  ship  below 
the  bridge,  tearing  a 28  by  10  foot 
hole  in  the  hull.  An  exploding  bomb 
ignited  fuel  from  Barry’s  ruptured 
tanks  and  the  hull  was  burned  out 
forward.  She  made  the  repair  anchor- 
age at  Kerama  Retto  (20  miles  west 
of  Okinawa)  but  was  surveyed  as  be- 
yond economical  repair  and  decommis- 
sioned. On  21  June  the  hull  was  being 
towed  to  sea  for  honorable  burial 
when  a kamikaze  pilot,  possibly  near- 
sighted, dipped  out  of  the  sky  and 
crashed  into  the  hulk.  A companion 
suicider,  however,  did  a better  job  for 
the  emperor.  He  crashed  and  sank 
Barry’s  escort,  uss  LSM  59. 

• USS  Mahan  (DD  364),  7 Dec 
1944 — 

The  Mahan’s  story  shows  the  hero- 
ism of  Navy  gun  crews  which  became 
common  in  the  face  of  kamikaze  dives. 
Mahan  shot  down  four  Japs  at  Ormoc 
Bay  but  three  others  hit  her  causing 
such  damage  she  had  to  be  destroyed 
by  U.  S.  forces.  Two  seamen  (I.  L. 
Mosberger  and  Clayton  Nieuwendorp) 
manned  a 20  mm  gun  when  the  Japs 
closed  on  Mahan.  The  lead  plane 
headed  for  their  gun  station.  They 
splashed  him  50  yards  away.  Then  a 
plane  crashed  into  the  ship  just  aft  of 
their  gun  mount  knocking  them  down 
and  stunning  them.  They  jumped  to 
their  feet  to  open  fire  on  the  next  sui- 
cider 1,000  yards  away.  This  one,  too, 
picked  their  gun  as  his  target  and 
bored  in.  They  poured  a stream  of 
steel  at  him  until  he  crashed  just 
below  their  station,  whereupon  they 
swung  around  and  took  under  fire  still 
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another  plane  which  headed  for  the 
after  part  of  the  ship. 

• USS  Ward  (DM  34),  3 May — 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
said  of  the  Ward:  “We  all  admire  a 
ship  that  can’t  be  licked.  Congratula- 
tions on  your  magnificent  perform- 
ance.” 

Ward  was  attacked  by  a dozen 
planes  while  on  picket  duty  with  a 
destroyer  and  supporting  craft.  One 
plane  stayed  out  of  range  and  acted 
as  director  for  the  co-ordinated  attack. 
Intense  AA  fire  drove  the  first  plane 
into  the  sea  a hundred  yards  off.  The 
pilot  attempted  to  bail  out  but  was 
lost  in  the  wreckage.  Ward  promptly 
shot  down  the  second  plane.  As  it  fell 
a third  came  through  the  screen  of 
fire  and,  punched  into  the  after  engine 
room  where  its  bomb  exploded.  The 
rudder  jammed  and  the  ship  was 
locked  in  a circling  course.  A brief 
lull  gave  the  crew  a chance  to  fight 
fires. 

Another  suicide  formation  headed 
in.  Two  planes  fell  to  combined  fire 
of  the  CAP  and  the  Ward.  A third 
ducked  through  the  barrage  but 
swerved,  clipped  signal  halyards  and 
opened  the  steam  line  to  the  whistle 
before  crashing  in  the  sea.  From  then 
on,  the  Ward’s  crew  had  the  ear-split- 
ting whistle  shriek  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion. Smoking  and  lurching,  Ward 


met  the  next  attack.  Gunners  shot 
holes  in  the  seventh  kamikaze  but 
couldn’t  drive  him  off.  Plane  and  bomb 
plowed  into  the  ship  opening  a fire- 
room  to  the  sea.  Suicider  No.  8 hit 
seconds  later.  Fires  raged  and  all 
power  was  gone  when  the  ninth  plane 
dived  through  the  steam  and  blew  up 
on  the  ship,  showering  flaming  gaso- 
line about.  Ammunition  began  explod- 
ing at  gun  stations.  Ward  was  settling 
in  the  water.  Yet  when  the  tenth 
kamikaze  came  in  to  finish  the  job  he 
was  riddled  with  fire  from  guns  spit- 
ting out  of  the  flames.  Hit  badly,  he 
smashed  into  the  superstructure. 

As  in  many  instances,  the  little 
ship’s  crew  set  about  the  heroic  task 
of  saving  her  and  succeeded.  They 
brought  fires  and  flooding  under  con- 
trol. Ward  was  towed  off  to  the  re- 
pair anchorage. 

The  action  reports  summarized 
above  were  chosen  because  they  give 
a picture  of  picket  and  screen  duty. 
They  could  not  tell  of  all  the  gallant 
actions  by  destroyer  types  against 
suicide  planes.  Nearly  every  one  of 
the  scores  of  sunk  or  damaged  pickets, 
and  many  others,  could  tell  similar 
stories  of  hot  action  against  great 
odds.  The  reports  above  will  have  to 
stand  as  examples  of  the  sturdy  ships 
and  courageous  men  who  stood  against 
an  enemy  seldom  equaled  in  history 
for  fanatic  zeal — and  won. 

AU  HANDS 


JAP  KAMIKAZES 


WHEN  THE  first  kamikazes 
peeled  out  of  the  clouds  over 
the  Navy’s  Philippine  invasion  forces 
in  October  1944,  the  war’s  fanciest 
round  of  scuttlebutt  got  a jet-propelled 
start. 

Nurtured  by  Jap  propaganda  the 
suicide  plane  myth  grew  to  fantastic 
proportions  but  the  U.  S.  Navy  knew 
the  cold  facts  were  nonetheless  grim. 

Tokyo  propaganda  mills  seized  on 
the  “divine  winds”  to  lift  morale  on 
the  home  front  which  had  sagged  with 
reversal  of  Jap  fortunes  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Jap  people  were  told  of  great  vic- 
tories won  by  suicide  sacrifices. 

A Jap  magazine  ran  a picture  in 
November  1944  showing  four  pur- 
ported kamikaze  pilots  drinking  a last 
toast  before  tak- 
ing off.  The  cap- 
tion read:  “Army 
Special  Attack 
Unit  Confident  of 
Destruction  o f 
Barbarian  Horde. 

Flight  personnel 
of  the  Banda  Air 
Unit,  not  yet  in 
the  prime  of  life, 
just  before  shov- 
ing off.  They  wear 
the  ashes  of  the 
unfortunate  lead- 
ers of  the  Iwa- 
moto  Unit  who 
have  fallen  in 
aerial  combat.” 

The  ashes  appar- 
ently were  in  bags 
worn  around 
their  necks;  the 
pilots  were  shown 
i n flight  uni- 
forms. 

Again,  a Jap 
publication  wrote : 

“The  faithful 
Kamikaze  Special 

Attack  Plane  Unit,  divine  eagles, 
bombs  composed  of  men  and  planes, 
which  plunge  down  on  enemy  ships! 
Young,  ruddy-faced  men  are  ever  as- 
cending the  glorious  road,  repeatedly 
dealing  crushing  blows  to  the  enemy 
. . . Each  man  ties  a white  silken 
scarf  firmly  around  his  head.  Their 
friends  wave  sad  farewells  to  these 
broad  shouldered  youths  who  are  with- 
out even  parachutes.  The  skies  are 
slowly  brightening  . . 

Parachutes  obviously  would  seem 
excess  gear  for  the  suicide  boys. 
Nevertheless  many  wore  them  and  a 
few  used  them  when  they  lost  their 
nerve  in  the  final  dive,  uss  Defense 
(AM  317),  after  a suicide  had 
crashed  reported:  “Wreckage  was  ail 
over  the  decks,  most  of  the  pilot  was 
on  the  flying  bridge,  and  his  para- 
chute hung  from  the  yardarm.” 

In  another  instance  plane  and  pilot 
were,  as  usual,  demolished  but  the 
parachute  came  through  intact,  set- 
tling like  a shroud  over  the  mess. 
Crew  members  of  this  ship,  a DE, 
found  a Jap  parachute  makes  nearly 
200  excellent  quality  silk  handker- 


chiefs as  souvenirs  to  send  home. 

The  suicide  myth  was  heightened  by 
reports  the  pilots  wore  ceremonial 
robes  for  the  occasion  and  this,  like 
other  wild  tales,  had  some  basis  in 
fact.  One  carrier  pilot  who  shot  a 
suicider  down  said  as  he  made  his  pass 
the  enemy  flier  slumped  in  his  cockpit 
and  a full-cut  white  burnoose  trailed 
out  in  the  slipstream.  On  another  car- 
rier a pilot  was  dug  out  of  the  wreck- 


age he  had  created  and  was  found  to 
be  dressed  in  green  and  yellow  silk  flight 
clothing.  Normal  flight  dress  was  the 
rule,  with  addition  of  a white  scarf. 
This  is  not  surprising  because  white, 
to  the  Jap,  means  death. 

Radio  Tokyo  harped  on  the  kami- 
kaze story,  insisting  in  the  first  months 
of  1945  that  the  suicide  pilots  were 
members  of  a “Special  Assault  Force”, 
specially  chosen,  specially  trained, 
specially  equipped.  Radio  Tokyo  never 
threw  light  on  anything  yet,  so  let’s 
turn  to  U.  S.  Navy  reports  for  the 
straight  dope. 

Pacific  Fleet  “Weekly  Intelligence” 
for  15  Jan  1945  summed  it  up:  “The 
suicide  crash  became  a primary  com- 
bat weapon  for  the  Japanese  Air 
Force  in  October  at  the  time  of  the 
Philippines  invasion.  In  the  past  enemy 
planes  had  attempted  this  tactic,  but 
only  at  widely  reported  intervals  and 
in  these  cases  usually  only  as  the  last 
maneuver  of  a doomed  aircraft.  The 
appearance  of  suicide  planes  ...  is 
consistent  with  the  furious  and  des- 
perate resistance  of  all  types  of  enemy 
arms  to  the  Allied  invasion  of  the 


Philippines.  It  was  a psychologically 
predictable  tactic  developed  by  a fana- 
tic enemy  . . . .” 

The  kamikaze  effort  was  spotty  and 
hastily  organized  and  not  at  all  the 
unified,  determined  force  Radio  Tokyo 
declared  it  was.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  wide  variety  in  planes  and 
equipment  used,  varying  levels  of  pilot 
skill  and  the  tactics  which  were  some- 
times highly  organized  but  often  ridic- 
ulously inept. 

Just  about  all  types  of  Jap  Army 
and  Navy  aircraft  suicided  at  one  time 
or  another,  from  the  latest  fighters 
and  twin-engine  jobs,  even  piloted 
Baka  bombs,  to  ancient  float-trainers. 
Some  planes  were  rigged  with  explo- 
sive charges  to  detonate  on  contact, 
bombs,  torpedoes,  even  mortar  and 
artillery  shells.  Many  relied  on  ex- 
ploding gas  tanks  alone. 

One  float-biplane  eluded  a Corsair  at 
Okinawa  by  landing  in  the  wake  of  a 
destroyer,  taxied  up  the  wake,  took  off 
again  and  crashed  into  the  ship. 

Some  pilots,  frequently  Jap  carrier 
pilots,  exhibited  great  skill  in  evading 
damage  as  they  pressed  home  attacks. 
But  as  U.  S.  guns  and  successful  Jap 
dives  imposed  staggering  losses  on  the 
Nip  air  forces,  pilot  skill  declined.  A 
POW  whose  suicide  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful said  volunteers  from  primary 
flight  schools,  qualified  to  fly  only 
trainers,  were  accepted  for  kamikaze 
ventures. 

Skilled  tactics  during  some  attacks 
is  evidenced  in  action  reports  in  the 
accompanying  article.  A captured  Jap 
army  manual  published  in  February 
of  1945  urged  intensive  training  in  the 
field  in  co-ordinated  attacks. 

The  suicide  dive  fitted  Jap  psychol- 
ogy; logic  in  warfare  never  was  their 
strong  point.  The  “divine  winds” 
satisfied  the  poetic  Jap  mind.  Even 
Japanese  bobby-soxers  were  impressed. 
Fired  by  patriotism  they  showered  fan 
mail  on  air  force  units.  One  such  let- 
ter, found  on  the  body  of  a kamikazer, 
likened  his  soul  to  the  cherry  blossom 
that  falls  in  the  spring  and  concluded : 
“Take  care  of  yourself.” 
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WATTIN'  THE  BREEZE 


ON  THE  7 SEAS 


He  Threw  a Natural 

After  what  had  seemed  an  endless 
tour  of  duty  in  Philippine  waters, 
official  machinery  finally  detached  an 
officer  to  return  to  the  states  for  re- 
lease. Whereupon,  unable  to  trust  his 
faltering  pen  further,  he  tersely  wrote 
his  wife : “Have  just  been  ordered  from 
Seventh  Fleet  to  Seventh  Heaven.” 

Not  Too  Little , Not  Too  Late 


ever,  there  was  a big  explosion  in  the 
San  Pedro  area.  Waves  ashore  who 
had  been  kidding  Lt.  (jg)  Tuft  before 
she  went  aboard  the  Heerman  about 
the  dire  results  sure  to  result  from 
her  venture  into  cookery,  looked  at 
each  other  in  mock  horror  when  they 
heard  the  blast. 

“Good  Lord,”  one  of  them  cried, 
“there  goes  Jessie  and  the  whole  dog- 
gone ship!” 


Things  looked  pretty  grim  to  the  30 
enlisted  men  and  five  officers  left 
aboard  the  uss  Heerman  (DD532)  at 
San  Pedro,  for  demobilization  had 
taken  both  the  ship’s  last  two  cooks. 
There  they  were,  on  a Sunday  after- 
noon, and  no  chow  in  sight. 

Then  Lt.  (jg)  Jessie  C.  Tuft,  of 
Belmont,  Mass.,  a Wave  officer  sta- 
tioned with  the  NATS  at  San  Pedro, 
heard  of  the  Heerman’ s sad  situation. 
Tripping  prettily  to  the  rescue,  she 
was  piped  aboard  by  the  groans  of  the 
famished,  with  a Fanny  Farmer  cook 
book  in  her  hand,  hope  in  her  heart, 
and  the  culinary  honor  of  the  entire 
Women’s  Reserve  at  stake. 

Let  it  be  recorded  here  and  now 
that  Lt.  (jg)  Tuft  did  not  let  down 
the  Waves — nor  the  Heerman’ s crew. 
Despite  difficulties  with  can  openers, 
and  ovens  which  didn’t  seem  to  want 
to  be  lighted,  she  produced  grilled 
steaks  with  gravy,  peas,  corn,  salad, 
ice  cream  and  cake,  set  the  table  in 
the  wardroom,  and  presided  over  the 
feast  from  the  mess  treasurer’s  seat. 

Later,  she  received  a letter  from 
one  of  the  Heerman’ s officers,  report- 
ing that  there  had  been  no  casualties. 
While  the  meal  was  in  progress,  how- 


So Sorry , Now  You  Know 

Following  the  surrender  of  Japan 
when  the  ways  of  westerners  were 
still  inscrutable  to  Orientals,  six  crew 
members  of  the  uss  Waldron  (DD699) 
boarded  the  Tokyo  express  at  nearby 
Yokosuka.  Commuting  Nips,  packed 
like  sardines  and  at  least  as  mal- 
odorous, jammed  the  rickety  coaches, 
but  the  Americans  finally  located  a 
lone  English-speaking  native  in  a 
shabby  formal  dress. 

They  plied  him  with  all  sorts  of 
questions,  answers  to  which  were 
translated  into  the  Jap  version  of 
“things  are  tough  all  over.”  But  fi- 
nally he  stopped  the  interrogations, 
saying  he  had  a little  problem  of  his 
own. 

Explaining  that  he  was  a college 
professor  he  took  out  a pamphlet  la- 
belled “Nuclear  Physics.”  He  smiled 
as  if  he’d  stumbled  into  a seminar  of 
super  quiz  kids  and  turned  to  the 
chapter  on  atom  smashing. 

With  a polite  display  of  dental  or- 
nament he  pointed  to  a formula,  say- 
ing: “Very  much  like  you  gentlemen 
explain,  please.” 


It  Was  a Fluke  Find 

Digging  skeletons  out  of  singed  pill- 
boxes and  shrapnel  out  of  their  own — 
ah — hips  have  been  part  time  jobs  for 
a flock  of  seafaring  men  in  the  war, 
but  the  uss  LST  579  is  the  only  known 
warship  to  take  to  souvenir  hunting 
for  herself. 

During  the  Luzon  landings  this  am- 
phibious workhorse  was  riding  the 
hook  in  Lingayen  Gulf  when  orders 
were  received  to  shift  berths.  As  the 
bow  anchor  hove  in  sight  a handsome 
Jap  ceremonial  sword  was  seen  bal- 
anced along  with  the  usual  conglom- 
eration of  beaten-up  fenders  and 
ancient  hawsers  impaled  on  the  flukes. 

BM2/c  Henry  Dodge  dangled  over 
the  side  with  the  anchor  at  the  water’s  ! 
edge  and  retrieved  the  toad  jabber,  i 
After  a clean-up  job  the  sword  was 
found  to  have  three  Imperial  chry- 
santhemums  on  each  side  of  its  pebble- 
grain  mosaic  handle  and  a razor-sharp 
blade.  Specially  encased,  it  is  now  the 
proudest  possession  of  this  souvenir- 
happy  ship. 

Buzzer  Bomb 

A few  days  after  returning  home, 
a Brooklyn  veteran  received  a small 
package  through  the  mail.  Happily, 
he  started  to  unwrap  it.  Then  he 
stopped — visions  of  a booby  trap  flit- 
ting across  his  mind. 

Something  seemed  to  be  buzzing  and 
sputtering  inside  the  package. 

Foxhole  - trained,  he  scooted  1 o w 
down  the  hallway,  grabbed  the  ’phone 
and  jerked  the  police  sergeant  out  of 
his  chair  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  | 

“A  bomb!”  he  gasped,  giving  his  j 
address.  Then  he  mopped  the  dew 
■ from  his  forhead  and  waited  on  the 
curb. 

Police  sirens  and  red  lights  . . . and 
the  cops  took  over.  Then  a quick,  and 
cautious,  dousing  of  the  package  in  a 
pail  of  water. 

The  package?  It  contained  batter- 
ies the  veteran  had  ordered  previously 
— and  had  forgotten. 

Now  he’s  keeping  a shopping  list  on  I 
his  cuff. 
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ALL  HANDS 


28  Men  on  a Horse 

When  a “business”  firm  names  itself 
Wildcat  Enterprises,  adopts  Caveat 
Emptor  (“let  the  buyer  beware”)  as 
its  motto,  and  specifically  authorizes 
its  officials  to  “make  investments  that 
would  give  pause  to  a reasonably  pru- 
dent man,”  you’d  naturally  expect  a 
horse  to  get  mixed  up  somewhere  in 
its  operations.  It  will  therefore  come 
as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  Wildcat 
Enterprises  has  topped  the  authors  of 
“Three  Men  on  a Horse,”  from  the 
play  and  motion  picture  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  28  men  on  a horse. 

The  28  men  are  officers  or  former 
officers  of  PT  squadrons  which  oper- 
ated in  the  New  Guinea  area,  and  they 
have  banded  together  to  make  their 
dollars  live  dangerously.  Wildcat  En- 
terprises had  its  genesis  on  a long, 
slow  ship  on  a long,  slow  trip — speci- 
fically, aboard  the  tanker  White 
Plains,  en  route  to  New  Guinea  early 
in  1943  with  eight  PTs  and  a group 
of  PT  officers  aboard.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.)  Robert  J.  Bulkley,  Jr.,  who 
should  not  be  confused  with  Robert 
Montgomery  or  the  famous  skipper  of 
the  Expendables  of  the  Philippines, 
broached  the  idea  of  an  organization 
which  would  either  turn  a group  of 
naval  officers  into  captains  of  indus- 
try worthy  of  congressional  investiga- 
tion for  monopolistic  practices,  or 
would  lose  their  money,  but  in  any 
event  would  “conduct  such  businesses 
and  make  such  investments  as  will 
lend  amusement  to  the  membership 
and  make  good  dinner  table  conversa- 
tion.” 

Thus,  Wildcat  Enterprises  had  its 
beginning,  with  PT  officers,  primarily 
of  Squadron  7,  chipping  in  $10  a 
month  from  Navy  pay  which  they 
couldn’t  spend  in  New  Guinea  any- 
way. Postwar,  the  individual  share 
was  leveled  off  at  a total  investment 
of  $200  per  member. 

When  the  28  members  returned  to 
the  states,  their  money  was  in  the 
hands  of  a three-man  board  of  gover- 
| nors  absolved  in  advance  and  in  writ- 

I ing  of  all  responsibility  “for  loss  of 

II  funds  through  unwise  or  imprudent 
dealings  or  investments.”  As  a mat- 

11  ter  of  fact,  the  articles  of  association 
ji  suggest  that  while  it  would  be  nice  to 
s make  money,  nobody  really  insists 
I upon  it,  and  in  any  event  there’s  no 
j sense  in  making  it  safely.  It  was 


therefore  inevitable  that  Wildcat’s 
first  investment  should  be  the  pur- 
chase of  a race-horse. 

The  horse,  Selby  Hanover,  is  a 
four-year-old  gelding  and  a trotter  of 
no  mean  ability.  It  ran  out  of  the 
money  only  once  in  19  starts  last  year 
— before  Wildcat  Enterprises  plunked 
down  $3200  for  it — and  this  fact 
might  reasonably  cause  some  mur- 
murings  about  conservatism  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  since  a 100-to-l 
shot  might  be  a more  appropriate 
wildcat  venture.  In  any  event,  Selby 
Hanover  will  start  running  for  Wild- 
cat Stables  late  this  month  or  early 
next,  at  the  Roosevelt  Raceway,  Long 
Island,  an  institution  which  may  find 
itself  somewhat  startled  if  all  28  of 
Selby’s  owners  show  up  and  demand 
owners’  badges  admitting  them  to  the 
track  free  of  charge. 

Plans  are  afoot — or  ahoof — to  do  up 
Selby  Hanover  in  PT  colors,  with 
green  and  blue  blankets.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  horse  be  re- 
named— PT  Boat,  Expendable,  Tor- 
pedo Juice,  and  Peter  Tare  have  all 


been  suggested — but  that  would  re- 
quire a vote  of  the  membership. 

Selby  Hanover’s  purchase  required 
temporary  shelving  of  other  plans,  but 
if  Selby’s  prow  pounds  across  the 
finish  line  in  the  lead  often  enough 
this  summer,  the  wildcatters  will  be 
free  to  go  ahead  on  other  proposals. 

Some  suggestions  for  these  projects 
include  the  purchase  of  a bar  and  grill 
in  New  York,  providing  a suitable 
location  for  annual  meetings  of  the 
organization;  purchase  of  an  interest 
in  a prize  fighter;  production  of  mo- 
tion picture  “quickies”;  buying  a dude 
ranch,  and  a gold-hunting  expedition 
to  Mexico.  A member  of  the  board 
already  has  been  rebuked  for  failing 
to  follow  up  aggressively  an  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  an  island  off  New 
Guinea  for  $5,  his  defense  that  the 
title  appeared  dubious  being  treated 
with  mild  disrespect.  A proposal  that 
another  member  be  financed  for  a day 
at  the  races  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  “the  benefits  to  the  mem- 
bership as  a whole  from  such  an  ex- 
penditure would  be  vicarious  in  the 
extreme.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a Colorado  gold 
miner  and  a Texan  who  has  invented 
a machine  which  he  says  will  discover 
oil  have  both  offered  Wildcat  Enter- 
prises an  opportunity  to  spend  money. 

Membership  presently  is  limited  to 
the  28  members,  although  it  may  be 
opened  up  later.  One  much-sought 
prospective  member  never  would  join, 
however.  He  was  Lt.  Comdr.  (now 
Comdr.)  John  D.  Bulkeley,  the  skipper 
of  PT  Squadron  3 of  the  Philippines, 
who  after  hair-raising  and  dangerous 
experiences  there  went  on  to  New 
Guinea  to  command  Squadron  7,  of 
which  the  instigator  of  Wildcat  Enter- 
prises was  exec. 

The  former  skipper  of  the  “Ex- 
pendables” stated  his  objection  to 
Wildcat  Enterprises  succintly. 

“Too  risky,”  he  said. 
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K what  this  atomic  energy 

lx. MEANS  IN  TODAY’S  WORLD 


The  arrival  of  the  atomic  age  finds 
most  persons  ill-equipped  to  make 
light  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  physics.  It’s  still  too  close  to 
the  laboratory,  still  too  wrapped  in 
military  security,  to  be  common  knowl- 
edge. But  it  is  a mistake  to  think 
you  cannot  increase  your  store  of  in- 
formation on  things  atomic;  or  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  doing  it. 

The  point  is,  anything  new  is  apt 
to  seem  extremely  strange  at  first, 
too  complicated,  too  involved  for  the 
average  man  to  understand.  This  is 
especially  true  of  atomic  energy.  It’s 
quite  true  you  may  never  to  able  to 
work  out  the  formulae  on  your  own 
slide  rule,  but  you  can  gain  an  ap- 
preciation of  what  atomic  energy  may 
mean  to  your  world,  of  its  possibili- 
ties in  war  and  in  peace  and  of  the 
struggle  which  resulted  in  its  birth. 
For  a starter,  try  “Atom  ABCs”  in 
the  April  issue  of  All  Hands,  then 
turn  to  some  of  the  following  books, 
all  of  which  are  being  forwarded  by 
BuPers  to  ship  and  station  libraries, 
as  a part  of  the  Navy’s  expanding 
program  to  familiarize  its  personnel 
with  nuclear  physics.  BuPers,  in  ad- 
dition, is  preparing  a correspondence 
course  which  will  be  ready  in  about 
four  months  and  which  will  enable 
officers  with  special  qualifications  to 
make  more  advanced  studies  of  atomic 
energy  (see  p.  47). 

Reaching  Into  Unknown 

• “Atomic  Energy  for  Military 
Purposes”  by  Henry  D.  Smyth; 
Princeton  University  Press,  $1.25 
(paper),  $2  (cloth). 

This  is  the  official  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bomb  that  blew  us 
into  the  new  age,  written  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Princeton  department  of 
physics  who  was  a consultant  on  the 
Manhattan  Project.  It  tells  the  story 
of  the  bomb  from  the  formula  stage 
in  1940  to  its  dramatic  conclusion 
with  the  first  explosion  at  lonely, 
wind-swept  Alamogordo,  N.  M.,  16 
July  1945.  It  is  packed  with  informa- 
tion on  the  theory  of  atomic  energy 
and  its  development  for  military  pur- 
poses with  inclusion  of  surprisingly 
few  formulae.  It  is  not  a textbook  but 
a story,  and  it  includes  an  account  of 
the  inception  of  theories  of  radio- 
activity and  atomic  energy;  of  the 
progress,  the  difficulties  and  achieve- 
ments, during  development  of  the 
bomb;  of  specific  problems  which  had 
to  be  overcome  to  bring  atomic  energy 
to  fruition  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. 

Written  before  the  Alamogordo  test 
and  before  the  first  drop  over  Japan, 
the  writer  concludes : “ . . . the  end  of 
June  1945  finds  us  expecting  from  day 
to  day  to  hear  of  the  explosion  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb  devised  by  man.  All 
the  problems  are  believed  to  have  been 
solved  at  least  well  enough  to  make 
a bomb  practicable.” 

How  right  he  was  is  expressed  in 
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the  account  of  the  final  minutes  of  the 
test  Alamogordo  explosion  by  Briga- 
dier General  Thomas  F.  Farrell,  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  project,  related  in  an 
appendix  to  the  book:  “.  . . announce- 
ments began  to  be  broadcast  of  the 
interval  remaining  before  the  blast  to 
the  other  groups  participating  in  and 
observing  the  test.  As  the  time  in- 
terval grew  smaller  and  changed 
from  minutes  to  seconds,  the  tension 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Every- 
one in  that  room  knew  the  awful  po- 
tentialities of  the  thing  that  they 
thought  was  about  to  happen.  The 
scientists  felt  that  their  figuring  must 
be  right  and  that  the  bomb  had  to  go 
off  but  there  was  in  everyone’s  mind 
a strong  measure  of  doubt.  We  were 
reaching  into  the  unknown.  ...  If 
the  shot  were  successful,  it  was  a 
justification  of  the  several  years  of 
intensive  effort  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  people.  . . . 

“In  that  brief  instant  in  the  remote 
New  Mexico  desert  the  tremendous 
effort  of  the  brains  and  brawn  of  all 
these  people  came  suddenly  and  start- 
lingly to  the  fullest  fruition.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Oppenheimer  [head  of  this  phase  of 
the  project]  grew  tenser  as  the  last 
seconds  ticked  off.  He  scarcely 
breathed.  He  held  onto  a post  to 
steady  himself.  For  the  last  few  sec- 
onds he  stared  directly  ahead  and  then 
when  the  announcer  shouted  ‘Now!’ 
and  there  came  this  tremendous  burst 
of  light  followed  shortly  thereafter 
by  the  deep  growling  roar  of  the 
explosion,  his  face  relaxed  into  an  ex- 
pression of  tremendous  relief.  Several 
of  the  observers  standing  back  of  the 


B-29  POINTED  OUT  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Power  to  Vice  Admiral  Blandy  and 
Maj.  Gen.  Kepner  simulates  plane 
that  will  drop  Bikini  atom  bomb. 


shelter  to  watch  the  lighting  effects 
were  knocked  flat  by  the  blast.  The 
tension  in  the  room  let  up  and  all 
started  congratulating  each  other.” 

• “Atomic  Artillery  and  the 
Atomic  Bomb,"  by  J.  K.  Robertson; 
van  Nostrand,  $2.50. 

More  completely  than  “Atomic  En- 
ergy,” this  book  will  find  you  in  on 
what’s  behind  atomic  energy.  A high- 
ranking  Navy  officer  said:  “The  book 
is  a very  simple,  readable  and  under- 
standable explanation  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  atomic  bomb  in  nuclear 
physics.  It  is  almost  an  over-simpli- 
fication of  a quite  complex  subject  but 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  in- 
dividual who  does  not  desire  to  delve 
into  the  more  mathematical  facets  of 
the  subject.” 

Exhaustive  Treatment 

• “Applied  Nuclear  Physics,"  by 

Ernest  Pollard  and  William  L.  David- 
son, Jr.,  Wiley  & Sons,  $3. 

This  one  is  for  the  man  with  thor- 
ough grounding  in  physics  and  a de- 
sire to  learn  the  theories  of  release 
of  atomic  energy.  It  is  being  used  as 
a textbook  in  the  Navy’s  course  in 
nuclear  physics.  It  is  much  more  de- 
tailed and  mathematical  in  its  ex- 
planations and  for  this  reason  will 
not  appeal  to  the  average  reader 
nearly  so  much  as  more  simple  studies. 
It  includes  detailed  appendices  cover- 
ing tables  of  atomic  species,  formulae 
of  atomic  theories,  and  problems  which 
the  reader  may  try  if  he’s  feeling 
right.  All  in  all,  it’s  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject,  just  short 
of  a scholar’s  thesis;  but  it  probably 
will  be  duck  soup  for  the  man  with 
the  right  background. 

• “One  World  or  None,”  edited 
by  Dexter  Masters  and  Katherine 
Way;  McGraw-Hill,  $1. 

• “In  the  Name  of  Sanity,”  by 

Raymond  Gram  Swing;  Harper,  $1. 

When  you’ve  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  implications  of  atomic  energy, 
these  will  be  the  best  possible  anti- 
dote ; the  best  of  modern  thinkers 
on  the  social  meaning  of  the  atom. 
The  first  brings  you  the  opinions  of 
a long  list  of  the  men  who  learned 
to  release  atomic  energy,  of  social 
theorists,  of  military  men — all  on  the 
subject  of  atomic  energy  and  its  rela- 
tion to  your  world.  Some  of  them 
discuss  atomic  fire  in  view  of  its  pos- 
sibilities in  a peaceful  world,  suggest- 
ing national  and  international  controls 
for  its  use.  Others  will  scare  the 
pants  off  you — such  as  the  hair-rais- 
ing account  of  a trip  to  Hiroshima 
soon  after  the  bombing  was  over. 

Mr.  Swing,  the  radio  commentator, 
discusses  the  current  controversy  over 
control  .of  atomic  energy  raging  in 
Washington  and  the  other  capitals  of 
the  world,  and  offers  a critique  of  the 
steps  so  far  taken  for  control.  His 
study  embraces  the  attitude  taken  by 
Dr.  Albert  Einstein  when  he  said  of 
the  atom,  the  world,  and  war:  “The 
release  of  atomic  energy  has  not  cre- 
ated a new  problem.  It  has  merely 
made  more  urgent  the  necessity  of 
solving  an  existing  one.” 


ALL  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

'FISH'  for  Jap  shipping  are  shown  above  on  their  way  from  a tender  to  a submarine  in  for  supplies  and  repairs.  Men 
in  Navy's  submarine  reserve  will  receive  practical  training  in  operation  of  new  equipment  aboard  underseas  boats. 


RESERVE 


THE  SUBMARINE 

Navy  Will  Train  13,000  Officers  and  Men 
In  Modern  Methods  of  Underseas  Warfare 


SUBMARINERS  who  have  forsaken 
the  silent  service  for  civilian  life 
will  have  a chance  to  get  back  aboard 
their  boats  and  keep  up  on  the  latest 
intricacies  of  underseas  warfare  under 
the  Navy’s  postwar  reserve  plans. 
Nearly  13,000  submarine  officers  and 
men  will  be  trained  in  this  phase  of 
Naval  Reserve  activitity,  ready  to  help 
man  the  Navy’s  submarine  fleet  in 
case  of  emergency. 

At  present  any  qualified  submarine 
veteran  of  World  War  II  not  over  33 
is  eligible  for  submarine  training  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  Other  Navy  vet- 
erans are  eligible  as  follows : Person- 
nel with  some  submarine  experience 
and  not  over  29;  personnel  with  no 
submarine  experience  but  with  experi- 
ence in  line  or  engineering  duties  and 
not  over  26.  Members  of  the  Reserve 
will  be  selected  for  submarine  training 
on  the  basis  of  these  qualifications 
subject  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Number  of  submarines  assigned  to 
reserve  training  is  not  decided,  but  the 
boats  will  be  available  at  most  or  all 
of  the  30  naval  stations  up  and  down 
the  east  and  west  coasts  at  which  the 
submarine  training  program  will  be 
carried  out.  Excess  subs  in  non-op- 
erating status  will  be  used  for  train- 
ing while  tied  to  docks.  And  it  is 
planned  that  submarines  of  the  active 
fleet  will  be  used  on  two-day  cruises 
occasionally  and  during  the  annual 
two-week  summer  cruise. 

Fifty-eight  submarine  divisions  of 
the  Naval  Reserve  are  planned,  each 
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division  numbering  19  officers  and  200 
men.  Each  division  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections  to  be  commanded  by 
a reserve  officer  on  inactive  duty  of 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 
Executive  officers  will  be  lieutenants. 

To  coordinate  Naval  Reserve  sub- 


Speeialist  Training 

The  Navy’s  need  for  personnel 
with  special  skills  was  demon- 
strated during  the  war  and  these 
specialties  have  been  included  in 
plans  for  the  postwar  Naval  Re- 
serve. Training  in  special  fields 
will  be  available  under  both  the 
Organized  and  Volunteer  Reserve 
programs  (see  Reserve  story  on  p. 
66,  also). 

Plans  so  far  call  for  specialist 
training  in  communications,  elec- 
tronics, intelligence,  fire  fighting, 
civil  engineering,  ordnance,  harbor 
defense,  supply  and  medical  fields. 
Officer  and  enlisted  training  is 
planned  in  each  field  as  appro- 
priate. 

Specialist  officers  and  enlisted 
men  will  be  enrolled  in  specialist 
divisions,  according  to  present 
plans.  Division  organization,  it  was 
pointed  out,  will  give  the  greatest 
possibility  of  thorough  training  in 
these  technical  fields.  Specialist  di- 
visions will  be  activated  in  various 
cities  within  the  naval  districts  in 
accordance  with  demand  for  this 
training. 


manning  with  activities  of  the  sub- 
marine forces  there  will  be  officers  of 
the  active  list,  qualified  to  command 
submarines,  on  duty  in  the  office  of 
the  director  of  Naval  Reserve  and  in 
each  Naval  District. 

The  30  naval  stations  which  will  be 
used  for  veekly  training  sessions  and 
act  as  headquarters  for  reserve  units 
in  their  areas  will  be  well  scattered 
along  the  U.  S.  seaboards.  The  Navy’s 
submarine  activities  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  New  London,  Conn.;  Key 
West,  Florida;  San  Diego,  Mare 
Island,  Hunter’s  Point,  Calif.;  and 
Pearl  Harbor  will  be  the  main  train- 
ing bases.  Provisions  have  been  made 
to  enable  qualified  submarine  person- 
nel to  take  their  annual  summer  cruise 
aboard  a sub,  even  though  they  may 
be  attached  to  a surface  division  of 
the  Reserve  because  there  is  no  sub- 
marine division  near  enough  their 
home. 

As  is  true  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
postwar  organization  in  general,  em- 
phasis will  be  on  practical  training  in 
the  latest  Navy  devices,  training 
which  involves  actual  operation  of  new 
equipment,  its  maintenance  and  its 
tactical  implications. 

Submarine  personnel  more  than  33 
interested  in  the  reserve  plan,  al- 
though not  eligible  for  the  Organized 
Reserve  phase  of  submarine  training 
may  remain  associated  with  submarine 
divisions  in  a volunteer  status  as  in- 
structors or  in  advisory  capacities. 

Organized  Reserve  members  will  re- 
ceive pay  for  training  sessions  and 
the  annual  cruise,  with  additional  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  authorized  when  or- 
dered to  training  duty  in  submarines. 


THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• WEARING  CIVILIAN  clothes  off 
duty  is  still  very  much  a postwar  plan 
so  far  as  the  Navy’s  concerned. 

Officially,  the  war’s  not  over;  for 
one  thing.  And  with  the  civilian 
clothes  situation  continuing  “tight”, 
the  Navy  is  not  amending  its  require- 
ment that  personnel  wear  the  official 
uniform  at  all  times. 

•TERMINAL  LEAVE  payments  to 
enlisted  personnel  is  expected  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Representatives 
this  month  for  consideration. 

Of  the  many  bills  on  this  subject 
referred  to  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  two  have  been  most  widely 
discussed.  They  are  H.R.  4051,  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Dwight  L.  Rogers  of 
Florida  on  13  Sept  1945,  and  H.R. 
6179,  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Sikes 
of  Florida  on  17  April  1946. 

An  unfavorable  report  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the  Sikes  bill 
has  been  received  by  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  pointing  out 
that  the  cost  of  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  run  into  billions  of  dollars, 
and  that  enactment  was  not  recom- 
mended. Mr.  Rogers  has  circulated  a 
petition  and  obtained  sufficient  signa- 
tures to  bring  his  bill  to  the  floor  on  13 
May,  when  the  House  reconvenes  fol- 
lowing its  Easter  recess. 

The  Rogers  bill  makes  7 Dec  1941  its 
effective  date  for  computing  service 
and  leave  payments,  while  the  Sikes- 
sponsored  legislation  is  retroactive  to 
8 Sept  1939.  Both  bills,  however,  pro- 
vide that  leave  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  two  and  one-half  days  for  each 
month  during  the  war-service  period, 
the  Sikes  bill  setting  a limit  of  120 
days  on  the  amount  which  may  be  ac- 
cumulated. 

Payment  under  both  bills  in  lieu  of 
leave  would  be  made  in  a lump  sum. 
Under  the  Rogers  bill,  pay  and  allow- 
ances would  be  computed  at  the  rate 
which  the  individual  was  receiving  im- 
mediately prior  to  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty.  Under  the  Sikes  bill, 
however,  pay  and  allowances  is  further 
defined  as  including,  “in  any  case  . . . 
in  the  lump-sum  payment  in  addition 
to  the  base  and  longevity  pay  a mone- 
tary allowance  computed  at  not  less 
than  70  cents  per  day.” 

Provision  is  made  in  both  bills  for 
payments  to  persons  discharged  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  these  acts. 
Under  the  Rogers  bill,  application 
would  have  to  be  made  within  90  days 
after  such  enactment  date,  while  the 
Sikes  bill  would  extend  that  time  to 
one  year. 

The  Sikes  bill  makes  it  possible  for 
payments  to  be  made  to  survivors  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  die 
after  discharge  and  before  receiving 
the  lump-sum  payment.  In  addition,  it 
exempts  payments  from  creditors’ 
claims  and  taxation,  and  declares  them 
not  subject  to  attachment,  levy  or  seiz- 
ure under  legal  processes. 


• SINCE  THE  SHORE  DUTY 

eligibility  list  was  reestablished  last 
fall  in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  327-45  (NDB,  31  October),  a to- 
tal of  2,174  men  in  the  general  service 
category  and  183  in  the  aviation  rat- 
ings have  been  ordered  ashore. 

Eligibility  prerequisites  are  checked 
closely  by  a reviewing  board  of  offi- 
cers and  CPOs.  In  most  cases  men 
are  ordered  back  to  fill  permanent  bil- 
lets ashore.  This  is  necessary  in  order 
to  insure  a full  tour  ashore  of  two 
years  to  those  persons  who  have 
earned  that  consideration  by  long  ser- 
vice at  sea.  Also  it  is  hoped  that  by 
carefully  assigning  those  persons 
taken  from  the  shore  duty  eligibility 
list  the  necessity  for  moving  indivi- 
duals from  one  locality  to  another 
during  the  postwar  readjustment  pe- 
riod will  be  held  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. 

The  practice  of  assigning  shore  bil- 
lets which  will  have  at  least  two  years 
duration,  however,  has  tended  to  cut 
down  the  ship  to  shore  turnover  be- 
cause the  number  of  long-time  billets 
is  limited.  It  is  possible  the  BuPers 
directive  restoring  the  waiting  list 
may  be  modified,  perhaps  lowering- 
qualifications  necessary  for  inclusion 
in  the  list. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  per- 
sonnel strength  of  the  postwar  Navy 
has  undergone  several  changes  and  is 
still  undetermined,  final  postwar 
allowances  for  shore  activities  are 
currently  in  the  process  of  being  es- 
tablished. Pending  their  final  deter- 
mination the  rotation  program  will  of 
necessity  be  based  on  tentative  figures 
which  approximate  the  final  ones. 

Hardship  cases  and  humanitarian 
reasons,  as  well  as  excessive  sea 
duty,  are  factors  weighed  carefully  by 
BuPers  in  making  decisions  concern- 
ing eligibility  for  shore  duty. 

Since  CPOs  will  predominate  in  any 
such  length-of-service  list,  some  can- 
didates in  this  rating  may  be  required 
to  fill  a first  class  billet  upon  being- 
ordered  ashore.  In  many  instances 
there  are  not  enough  chiefs’  billets  to 
go  around. 

BuPers  reminds  those  men  request- 
ing shore  duty  that  in  listing-  then- 
choices  of  billet  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that,  other  than  in  the  naval 
districts,  there  are  desirable  billets  in 
such  locations  as  the  Severn  River 
Naval  Command,  Annapolis,  Md.;  the 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  and  the  Naval  Air 
Training  Command,  which  has  prin- 
cipal bases  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
In  general,  distribution  of  enlisted 
personnel,  including  shore  duty  as- 
signments, is  made  to  the  principal 
administrative  commands  listed  in  Bu- 


Pers Circ.  Ltr.  348-44  (NDB,  July-  I 
Dec  1944). 

However,  in  the  interest  of  conserv- 
ing  paper  work  and  to  insure  expe- 
ditious action  on  official  requests  for  : 
shore  duty,  personnel  are  enjoined  not 
to  submit  subsequent  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  their  individual  status  on  the 
shore  duty  eligibility  list. 

During  this  current  period  of  de- 
mobilization many  short  timers  are 
transferred  to  their  home  naval  dis- 
tricts for  duty  pending  discharge. 
Some  of  these  men  reenlist  in  the 
naval  districts  and  are  retained  there 
on  shore  duty  in  the  naval  district 
allowance.  As  these  men  were  not 
transferred  to  shore  duty  under  the 
provisions  of  Circ.  Ltr.  327-45,  the 
bureau  plans  to  order  them  to  sea, 
and  to  fill  the  postwar  shore  allow- 
ances with  men  who  have  earned  their 
shore  dutv  under  the  provisions  of 
Circ.  Ltr.  327-45. 

The  recruiting  shore  duty  waiting 
list  maintained  by  BuPers  for  Navy  ! 
recruiting  offices  is  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  shore  duty  eligibility 
list,  except  that  in  the  future  all  can- 
didates for  the  recruiting  list  will  be 
required  to  have  had  the  minimum  sea 
duty  stipulated  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
327-45  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration. No  person  is  permitted  to 
carry  his  name  on  both  lists  at  the 
same  time.  If  a request  for  recruiting 
duty  is  turned  down,  the  individual 
should  submit  a request  for  shore  duty 
if  he  is  qualified  for  the  shore  duty 
eligibility  list. 

• A NEW  PUNCH  CARD  Person- 
nel Accounting  System  introduced  by 
BuPers  to  reduce  the  work  load  of  I 
individual  activity  personnel  offices  } 
and  to  make  pertinent  personnel  data 
more  readily  available  to  those  direct- 
ing ship  and  shore  assignments,  will  ' 
come  into  use  at  naval  activities  be- 
ginning 2 July. 

Most  of  the  burdensome  end-of-the-  I 
month  reports  which  bog  down  yeo-  ij 
men  will  be  eliminated  by  the  new  h 
system.  Three  big  headaches  — the  j 
quarterly  muster  roll,  the  monthly  re-  i 
port  of  changes  and  the  monthly  en- 
listed personnel  report  showing  a 
breakdown  by  rate  of  everyone  on 
board — will  be  out.  Activity  offices  no 
longer  will  need  to  send  these  long 
typewritten  lists  to  BuPers. 

The  reports  will  be  replaced  by  a 
daily  diary  to  be  submitted  each  day 
by  ships  and  stations  to  the  personnel 
Accounting  Offices  of  administrative  ! 
commands,  most  of  which  will  be 
equipped  with  electrical  accounting- 
machines  to  summarize  the  informa- 
tion mechanically  on  punch  cards. 

• The  Personnel  Accounting  Offices,  ; 
referred  to  as  PAOs,  now  number  58.  : 
They  will  keep  BuPers  informed  di-  : 
rectiy,  thus  relieving  the  individual 
activities  of  forwarding-  manually-pre- 
pared reports  to  headquarters. 

Well  in  advance  of  2 July,  a booklet 
of  instructions  (NavPers  15642)  nec- 
essary in  conducting  the  switchover  ! 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  will 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  activities. 
Sometime  between  2 July  and  2 Octo- 


AU  HANDS 


ber,  it  is  expected  that  the  system  will 
be  in  complete  operation. 

Under  the  new  system  personnel 
information  of  utmost  importance  to 
individuals,  such  as  leave  figures,  job 
classification  data  upon  which  proper 
billeting  depends,  and  overseas  and 
shore  duty  service  figures  needed  for 
rotation  purposes,  will  be  made  more 
quickly  available  to  BuPers,  type  and 
area  commanders,  and  district  com- 
mandants. 

• THE  NAVY  DOES  not  contem- 
plate lowering  physical  requirements 
for  future  enlistees,  even  in  “critical” 
rates,  according  to  BuPers  sources. 

USNRS  who  were  accepted  when 
physical  requirements  were  lower  due 
to  the  war  emergency  and  were  placed 
on  special  assignment  because  of  cer- 
tain minor  physical  defects  will  not 
receive  special  consideration  if  they 
plan  to  enlist  in  the  regular  Navy. 

• HERE’S  A BREAK  for  the  boots. 
Effective  sometime  this  summer,  ac- 
cording to  current  intentions  of 
BuPers,  the  enlisted  man’s  battery  of 
basic  tests  will  be  cut  in  number  from 
eight  to  four. 

As  far  as  the  apprentice  seaman  is 
concerned,  he  can  forget  about  spell- 
ing and  reading  tests.  As  tests  in  the 
basic  testing  program  they  will  go 
, by  the  board  completely. 

The  mechanical  aptitude,  mechani- 
cal knowledge  (mechanical),  and  me- 
chanical knowledge  (electrical)  tests 
: will  be  combined  in  one  exam  called 
simply  the  mechanical  test, 
j The  GCT  and  the  arithmetic  test 
will  remain  but  they  are  due  for  some 
changes.  The  clerical  test  will  con- 
tinue essentially  the  same. 

All  of  the  above  exams  have  been 
given  mostly  at  boot  camps  for  the 
: selection  of  prospects  for  further 
!j  schooling  assignments.  The  changes 
r were  proposed  after  studies  on  effec- 
tiveness of  old  test  scores  in  the  as- 
signment of  men. 


LEGISLATIVE  ROUNDUP 


POSTWAR  NAVY — (Public  Law 
347) — Bill  providing  postwar  Navy  of 
500,000  men;  signed  by  President  18 
April. 

ATOMIC  TESTS— (House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 307) — Authorizes  use  of  naval 
vessels  for  atomic  bomb  tests ; re- 
ported favorably  18  April  by  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  which  limit- 
ed number  of  combatant  ships  to  33. 

FLEET  RESERVE  _ S 1438  — Rein- 
states “16-year  Fleet  Reserve”  (All 
Hands,  April,  p.  65)  ; considered  18 
April  by  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; early  action  expected. 

TRANSPORTATION  — (HR  4896)  — 
Passed  both  Houses,  and  awaiting 
President’s  signature,  this  bill  amends 
the  old  system  of  reimbursement  for 
travel  of  dependents.  Formerly  special 
rate  clerks  determined  the  cost  of 
transportation  for  purposes  of  reim- 


bursement. The  new  bill  provides  re- 
imbursement at  the  rate  of  four  cents 
per  mile  for  dependents  12  years  of 
age  and  over,  and  two  cents  per  mile 
for  those  under  12. 

NAVAL  MISSIONS  _ (HR  5433)  - 
Bill  authorizes  SecNav  to  send  naval 
missions  to  foreign  governments  at  re- 
quest of  those  governments;  passed 
House  18  April. 

VETERANS  — (S  1757)— Bill  to  raise 
veterans’  priority  in  purchase  of  sur- 
plus property;  passed  House  18  April. 

THE  DRAFT— (HR  6064)— Act  to  ex- 
tend selective  service  beyond  its  ex- 
piration date  of  15  May;  as  amended, 
act  now  provides  for  drafting  only  of 
men  between  20  and  30,  not  18  and 
30  as  in  original  bill;  an  amendment 
also  suspends  inductions  until  15 
October;  passed  House  15  April. 


• BASIC  NAVY  classification  test 
scores  as  they  appear  on  qualification 
cards  have  about  them  an  aura  of 
mystery.  To  some  the  marks  are 
meaningless.  BuPers  Enlisted  Classi- 
fication Section  is  contemplating  a 
new  simplified  method  for  noting 
scores.  If  adopted,  it  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  old  method  rather 
than  replace  it. 

Under  the  new  system,  scores  will 
be  further  defined  by  the  numbers  1 
through  5.  If  a man’s  mark  on  a 
particular  test  falls  among  the  top 
seven  percent  of  all  scores,  the  No.  1 
in  the  space  allotted  for  marking  the 
test  will  be  encircled.  A No.  2 en- 
circled signifies  that  the  bluejacket’s 
score  is  somewhere  within  the  next  24 
percent  of  his  group;  a No.  3,  the 
following  38  percent;  a No.  4,  the  next 


24  percent;  and  a No.  5,  the  lowest  7. 

The  new  score  presentation  will  ap- 
pear in  a box  as  shown  below: 


TEST  SCORES 


IOW 

Test  . . 7 % 24  % 

GCT  5 4 

Arithmetic  5 4 

Mechanical  5 4 

Clerical  5 4 


HIGH 

38%  24%  7% 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 

3 2 1 


The  score  box  will  be  included  on  a 
new  page  to  be  numbered  4A  and  4B 
in  the  serviceman’s  jacket,  a page  ex- 
pected to  replace  the  qualification  card 
after  demobilization  is  completed. 

Information  on  the  new  page  will, 
in  substance,  be  the  same  as  that  now 
carried  on  the  qualification  card,  but 
the  page  will  be  available  in  BuPers 
files  for  ready  reference. 
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Navy  Poll  Surveys 
Opinion  on  Issues 

What  do  Navy  men  think  about  the 
Navy?  What  are  their  opinions  on  vital 
problems  in  which  the  Navy  is  inter- 
ested? 

To  get  answers  to  these  questions 
BuPers  prepares  questionnaires  which 
are  presented  in  the  field  to  carefully 
selected  samples  of  Navy  men,  boat- 

1 swain’s  mates  and  cooks,  seamen  sec- 
ond and  chiefs,  according  to  a scientific 

I formula  that  insures  the  tabulated  an- 
swers will  add  up  to  Navy  opinion  as 
a whole.  Detailed  instructions  on  how 
to  get  just  the  right  sample  guide  the 
officers  and  men  in  the  field  who  ad- 
l minister  the  surveys.  Tests  show  that 
( scientific  opinion  sampling  of  this  type, 

1 when  carefully  carried  out,  has  a very 
small  margin  of  error. 

ALL  HANDS  in  this  and  future  issues 
will  publish  results  of  these  polls.  The 
first  poll  which  follows  is  not,  how- 

Iever,  of  the  “sample”  type;  rather,  the 
questions  were  asked  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  separatees  as  they  went 
through  SepCens. 


1 


QUESTION: 

★ Do  you  believe  in  universal 
military  training? 

Navy  separatees  favor  universal 
military  training  more  than  two-to- 
one  in  general  and  some  categories, 
notably  Waves,  would  vote  four-to-one 
for  it.  Opinions  of  479,229  separatees 
— officer  and  enlisted,  men  and  women 
— were  tabulated  between  1 Dec  1945 
and  1 Feb  1946  on  the  question:  “Do 
you  believe  in  universal  military  train- 
ing?” Here  are  the  answers: 

Yes  63  percent 

No  . 27  percent 

Undecided  10  percent 


'NAVY  POLLi 
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From  1 February  to  5 April  the 
question  “Do  you  favor  universal  mili- 
tary (naval)  training  in  peacetime  for 
all  young  men  for  one  continuous 
year?”  was  asked  of  406,420  separa- 
tees. The  answers: 

Yes  65  percent 

No  25  percent 

Undecided  1 0 percent 

Replies  in  this  group  were  further 
broken  down  by  rank,  sex  and  home 
state  of  separatees. 

By  state  the  percentage  of  “yes” 
replies  ranges  from  a high  of  72  per- 
cent in  Connecticut  to  a low  of  50 
percent  in  Louisiana.  States  in  which 

the  “yes”  replies  were  70  percent  or 
higher  included  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington. States  in  which  “yes”  replies 
were  55  percent  or  lower  included 
Maryland  Mississippi  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  personnel  breakdown  was  as 
follows : 


Male  Waves 
Officer  EM  Officer  E 


Yes 

74 

63 

78 

81  percent 

No 

19 

26 

16 

1 3 percent 

Undegded 

7 

1 1 

6 

6 percent 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 

This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  Dolicv  of  oucaimug  imormation  from  local  commands  in  all  possible 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes;  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Educational  Benefits 

Sir:  (1)  Would  a usnr  man,  sworn 

into  the  Navy  before  the  end  of  the  war — 
5 July  1945 — and  put  on  active  duty  after 
the  firing  ceased — 12  Sept  1945 — be  eligi- 
ble for  educational  benefits  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights?  (2)  If  eligible,  approxi- 
mately how  much  schooling  would  he  be 
entitled  to  if  he  were  to  be  discharged  this 
September? — G.G.,  usnr. 

• (1)  Yes.  The  Voluntary  Recruitment 
Law  of  1945,  enacted  6 Oct  19!, 5,  provides 
that  men  entering  the  service  before  6 Oct 
191,6  are  eligible  for  educational  benefits. 
Should  the  war  not  have  been  declared 
officially  at  an  end  ivhen  that  date  is 
reached,  men  entering  service  prior  to  the 
war’s  official  end  would  be  eligible.  (2 ) 
He  would  be  entitled  to  the  equivalent  of 
time  spent  in  service  plus  one  year. — Ed. 

Whites  For  CPOs 

Sir  : I was  advanced  to  chief  while 

overseas  in  August  1944,  and  I was  told 
that  white  uniforms  for  CPOs  had  been 
abolished.  Since  returning  to  the  states 
I was  otherwise  advised.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  buy  whites?  My  present  gear 
fills  a regular  CPO  trunk,  and  the  weight 
is  close  to  150  pounds. — J.  G.  M.,  CSK, 

USN. 

• Uniform  Regulations  require  CPOs  to 
have  white  uniforms. — Ed. 

Desires  Rating  Change 

Sir:  I entered  the  Navy  as  a steward’s 
mate,  but  I would  like  to  change  to  a gen- 
eral service  rating.  Is  there  any  way  I 
can  do  this? — E.G.,  StMlc,  usn. 

• Inasmuch  as  you  enlisted  as  a ste- 
ward’s mate  you  must  serve  your  term 
of  enlistment  in  the  steward’s  branch. 
The  Navy  regards  your  enlistment  as  a 
contract  into  ivliich  you  entered  voluntar- 
ily. Because  of  the  shortage  of  steward’s 
mates,  changes  of  men  in  that  branch  to 
other  branches  of  the  service  are  not  being 
au  thorized. — Ed. 

Negro  Pilot  Training 

Sir  : I have  ambitions  to  become  a 

Navy  pilot  but  am  informed  Negroes  are 
barred  from  this  opportunity.  Can  I get 
the  real  dope  on  this? — D.A.G.,  Bkrlc, 
USN. 

• You  have  been  misinformed.  The  same 
avenues  are  open  to  you  that  are  open 
to  all  naval  personnel.  Navy  enlisted  men 
may  apply  for  flight  training  by  official 
letter  to  BuPers  via  CO,  referencing  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  8-1,6  (NDB,  15  January). 
Civilians,  including  Navy  veterans,  also 
are  being  enlisted  for  direct  assignment  to 
flight  training.  Requirements,  among  oth- 
ers, include  that  applicants  for  flight 
training  be  less  than  23  years  of  age  and 
have  had  four  or  more  semesters  in  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  program,  the  Navy  currently 
is  enlisting  civilians  (including  Navy  vet- 
erans) for  the  Naval  Aviation  Prepar- 
atory Program.  Requirements  call  for  en- 
listees less  than  20  years  of  age  who  are 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools. 
Civilians  may  apply  at  the  nearest  Office 
of  Naval  Officer  Procurement.  Enlistments 
for  the  NAPP  are  being  accepted  now, 
but  the  actual  training  program  awaits 
Congressional  authorization  (see  p.  69). 
— Ed. 


‘Best  and  Greatest  Navy’ 

Sir  : The  enclosed  letter  is  forwarded 

as  an  interesting  “slant”  on  return  to 
civilian  life. — R.  D.f  Lt.,  usnr. 

SIR:  I was  happy  you  took  the  time  to  write 
to  me.  I know  I was  in  the  best  and  greatest 
Navy  in  the  world  and  no  one  else  can  beat  it. 

I was  with  it  all  the  way  from  Pearl  to  the 
mainland  of  Japan,  and  I was  glad  to  serve. 

If  I’m  needed  again  I will  be  glad  to  come 
back.  One  thing,  I wish  the  civilian  life  was 
as  good  as  the  Navy.  It's  harder  than  fighting 
a war.  I’m  sorry  in  a way  that  I left,  but  I 
will  try  to  stick  it  out.” — J.  M.  W.#  ex-USNR. 

Directives  on  Ribbons 

Sir:  On  page  74  of  the  March  1946 
All  Hands  it  is  stated : “Commissioned 
officers,  warrants  and  CPOs  must  wear  all 
ribbons  to  which  they  are  entitled  on  blue, 
white  and  working  uniforms.”  Can  you 
back  this  up  by  official  directive? — R.  J.  S., 
Lt.,  USNR. 

• Pertinent  directives  include  Uniform  Reg- 
ulations, Arts.  19-2,  19-3,  1,-1  through  4-6 
and  11-10,  as  modified  by  SecNav  Ltr. 
A2-3  of  2 July  194S  (NDB,  cum.  ed.  of  31 
Dec  1943,  art.  43-1199,  p.  129).  Arts.  19-2, 
19-3  and  4-1  through  4-6  (above)  refer 
respectively  to  the  uniforms  of  officers, 
warrants  and  CPOs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  working  uniform;  the  SecNav  letter 
prescribes  articles  of  the  working  uniform 
for  officers;  Art.  11-10  applies  the  working 
uniform  to  warrants  and  CPOs  as  well  as 
officers.  For  information  on  enlisted  men’s 
uniforms  see  Uniform  Regs.,  Arts.  5-1  and 
5-2  (EM  are  required  to  wear  all  ribbons 
to  ivhich  entitled  on  the  dress  blue  uni- 
form).— Ed. 

Franklin  and  Saratoga 

Sir  : Why  is  the  Navy  spending  mil- 

lions in  rebuilding  the  Franklin  and  is 
destroying  the  Saratoga  in  the  atomic 
bomb  tests? — P.A.A.,  CSM,  usn. 

• Repair  work  on  the  Franklin  was  be- 
gun before  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
Navy  wanted  every  possible  ship  out  on 
the  line.  The  Saratoga  was  slated  for 
postwar  disposal  even  before  the  war 
ended.  The  ship  ivas  launch  ed  in  1921  and 
is  obsolete;  she  cannot  handle  modern 
planes  efficiently.  The  Franklin,  commis- 
sioned in  191,4,  lias  incorporated  in  her 
construction  the  benefit  of  11  years  of  ex- 
perience since  commissioning  of  the  Sara- 
toga. The  Navy  did  not  consider  it  wise 
to  bring  in  the  Saratoga  ivliile  the  war 
ivas  in  progress  and  not  repair  the  Frank- 
lin, as  both  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
fleet.  In  addition,  BuShips  declares  it 
would  cost  six  times  more  money  to  re- 
build the  Saratoga  than  it  xoill  to  repair 
the  Franklin. — Ed. 


AFLAME  AND  LISTING,  the  USS  Franklin 
as  she  appeared  after  Jap  bombs  hit  in 
March  1945.  Carrier  is  now  being  rebuilt. 


Ex-V-5  Cadet  Service  Status 

Sir  : I would  like  to  know  what  hap- 

pens to  a man  who  bilges  out  of  V-5  pre- 
flight training  after  becoming  an  aviation 
cadet  and  after  signing  an  agreement  to 
remain  in  service  for  four  years?  Is  he 
discharged  or  is  he  considered  to  be  in  a 
usn  status  and  required  to  serve  out  an 
enlistment  period  as  a seaman? — F.T.H., 
Lt.  (jg),  USNR. 

• The  man  is  sent  to  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  III.,  for  reclassifica- 
tion and  becomes  eligible  for  discharge  un- 
der the  point  system  for  enlisted  men. 
He  is  not  required  to  serve  out  the  four- 
year  period.  The  agreement  of  aviation 
cadets  to  spend  four  years  in  service  is 
not  considered  an  enlistment  but  a con- 
tract, which  becomes  null  and  void  when 
a man  is  separated  from  the  V-5  program. 
— Ed. 

Not  Eligible  for  Discharge 


l 
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Sir  : Is  an  inductee  who  signed  up  for 
six  years  in  the  regular  Navy  at  an  in- 
duction center  eligible  for  discharge  under 
the  point  system,  if  under  21  at  the  time 
of  induction,  and  if  the  consent  of  his 
parents  was  not  received?— L.  M.  S.  C.. 


Flc,  USN. 

• No.  If  subject  to  induction  he  must  have 
been  over  18,  and  the  consent  of  his  pa- 
rents to  enlist  in  the  regular  Navy  was 
not  necessary. — Ed. 


Sir  : Can  a man  erroneously  but  offi- 
cially declared  “killed  due  to  enemy  ac-  j 
tion”  be  discharged  immediately  on  re- 
quest?— M.  P.,  SKDlc,  usn. 

• No.  The  man  would  be  restored  to  duty 
and  official  records  ivould  be  changed  to 
conform  with  the  determination  that  he 
is  alive. — Ed. 


Permanent  Rank 

Sir:  A usnr  ensign  holding  temporary 
rank  as  lieutenant  receives  a spot  promo- 
tion to  lieutenant  commander  while  in  a 
specific  duty  assignment.  His  orders  state  il 
he  will  revert  to  his  permanent  rank  : 
whenever  assigned  to  new  permanent  duty.  [ 

(I)  Does  he  change  rank  when  ordered  to  i 
a SepCen  and  if  so  to  what  rank  will  he  I 
revert?  (2)  Does  he  change  rank  when  : 
ordered  from  SepCen  to  terminal  leave?  ' 

(3)  What  rank  will  he  hold  on  inactive  : 
duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve?  (4)  Is  he  ' 
eligible  for  mustering  out  pay?  (5)  In  ! 
what  rank  is  his  terminal  leave  paid? 

• (1)  No.  He  would  change  rank  only  if  S 
ordered  to  new  permanent  duty.  In  such  I 
a case  he  would  revert  to  lieutenant  under  I 
Alnav  159-46  (see  p.  12).  (2)  No.  He  still  | 
retains  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander,  j 

(J ) Lieutenant  commander,  assumixig  sat- 
isfactory service  in  that  rank.  (Public  l 
Law  305,  controlling  on  this  point,  states  I 
that  as  of  midnight  of  the  day  his  ter-  J 
minal  leave  ended  his  status  would  be  J 
changed  to  the  highest  grade  and  rank 
in  which,  as  determined  by  SecNav,  he 
served  satisfactorily  under  temporary  ap- 
pointments. The  Navy  interprets  this  law 

to  apply  to  spot  promotions  as  well  as  I 
to  temporary  appointments.)  ( 4 ) No.  (5)  I 
Lieutenant  commander. 

Sir  : I hold  a permanent  rank  of  lieu-  j 

tenant  (jg)  in  the  usnr.  I subsequently  I 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  later  re-  I 
ceived  a spot  promotion  to  lieutenant  com-  H 
mander,  while  on  a specific  assignment,  t 
I then  reported  to  a new  permanent  duty  J 
station  and  reverted  to  lieutenant.  (1)  , 

What  rank  would  I hold  when  ordered  to  I 
a SepCen?  (2)  What  rank  would  I hold  I 
when  ordered  from  SepCen  to  terminal  ( 
leave?  (3)  What  rank  would  I hold  while  : 
on  inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve? 

(4)  Am  I eligible  for  mustering  out  pay? 

(5)  In  what  rank  is  my  terminal  leave  • 
paid? 

• Lieutenant.  (2)  Lieutenant.  (3)  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  assuming  satisfactory  1 
service  ( see  ans.  3 above).  (4)  Yes.  (5) 
Lieutenant. — Ed. 
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AU  HANDS 


On  the  New  Uniform 

All  Hands  invited  expressions  of 
opinion  from  Navy  men  relative  to  the 
proposed  new  uniform.  It  requested 
that  correspondents  identify  themselves 
as  regulars  or  reserves.  Opinions  in 
letters,  tabulated  to  date,  by  percent- 


ages : 

USN  USNR 

Favor  proposed  uniform  1 .1  .6 

Would  favor  some  change 

in  present  uniform  . 17.5  11.7 

Would  like  to  keep  pre- 
sent uniform 81.4  87.7 


Among  those  voting  for  the  present 
uniform  there  was  a secondary  heavy 
vote  in  favor  of  making  tailor-mades 
the  regulation  uniform,  and  an  even 
heavier  vote  in  favor  of  lightweight 
serge  over  the  present  blues. 


Eligible  For  Longevity  Pay 

Sir  : I was  sworn  into  the  Navy  in 

January  1943,  and  immediately  was  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  to  work  for  a com- 
mercial organization.  Two  years  later  I 
was  recalled  to  active  duty.  Am  I now 
eligible  for  longevity  pay? — D.  B.  F., 
AMMlc,  USNR. 

• Yes.  As  a general  rule,  length  of  service 
for  longevity  pay  purposes  is  computed 
from  your  date  of  enlistment. — Ed. 

Points  for  Dependent 

Sir  : I was  drafted  into  the  Navy  from 
a deferable  war  job  3 Oct  1945.  Although 
I was  married  in  August  1944,  and  now 
have  two  dependents,  1 am  informed  that 
I am  not  eligible  for  the  10  points  on  my 
discharge  score  for  my  wife.  Is  there  any 
way  that  I may  become  eligible  for  these 
10  points?- — G.  H.  W.,  S2c. 

• Yes.  If  money  allowance  payments  to 
your  wife  were  authorized  you  are  entitled 
to  the  10  points.  Paragraph  4c  of  Alnav 
395-45  (NDB,  30  Nov  IS 45),  which  sets 
up  eligibility  standards  for  discharge  or 
release,  states  "all  marriages  taking  place 
before  2400  EWT,  15  Aug  1945,  shall  cre- 
ate a state  of  dependency  if  payment  of 
money  allowance  or  subsistence  is  subse- 
quently authorized.’’  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence when  you  came  into  the  Navy.  So 
long  as  you  were  married  prior  to  15  Au- 
gust and  money  allowances  to  your  depen- 
dents were  authorized  you,  are  entitled  to 
the  10  points. — Ed. 

Date  of  Allowances  Count 

Sir  : I was  inducted  into  the  Navy  im- 
mediately after  VJ  Day.  I have  been  the 
sole  support  of  my  aged  mother  and  sick 
brother  for  the  last  seven  years.  My 
mother  has  had  an  allotment  from  the 
day  I entered  service,  just  after  V-J  Day, 
15  August.  Do  I get  10  points  credit  for 
dependency?  Information  I have  received 
is  that  the  state  of  dependency  must  have 
existed  prior  to  15  Aug  1945,  and  in 
my  case  it  did. — C.  J.  B.,  S2c. 

• You  cannot  receive  the  10-point  credit. 
This  credit  is  not  given  on  the  basis  of 
whether  dependency  existed  prior  to  15 
Aug  1945  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
whether  money  allowances  for  dependents 
were  authorized  as  of  15  August.  Since 
you  came  into  the  Navy  after  15  August 
you  could  not  have  fulfilled  this  definition 
of  dependency.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  case  of  marriages  that  occurred 
prior  to  15  August,  explained  above. — Ed. 

Anchor  Ball  for  Docked  Ship 

Sir:  (1)  Will  a ship  when  in  a floating 
drydock  that  is  anchored  or  moored  to  a 
buoy  fly  an  anchor  ball?  (2)  Will  a ship 
in  a drydock  that  is  under  way  (self- 
propelled  or  in  tow)  fly  colors  after  sun- 
set?—H.  S.  C.,  SoMlc,  usn. 

• (1)  A ship  in  a moored  floating  drydock 
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may  fly  two  breakdown  balls  in  foreign 
ports  ivhich  have  no  local  regulation  to 
the  contrary,  or  one  anchor  ball  in  salt 
water  ports  of  the  continental  U.  S„  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  but  is  not  required  to  do  so 
by.  any  Rule  of  the  Road.  The  balls  might 
be  displayed  by  either  the  ship  or  the 
drydock  or  both  without  inviting  criticism. 
(2)  Navy  Regs.  Art.  284,  states  rules  for 
display  of  the  ensign.  It  is  not  required 
that  the  ensign  be  flown  by  a U.  S.  Navy 
ship  under  way  at  night,  although  this 
was  a custom  adhered  to  during  World 
War  II.  Art.  284  requires  the  ensign  shall 
be  displayed  under  way  (night  or  day) 
only.  “Whenever  a naval  vessel  comes  to 
anchor  or  gets  under  way  while  there  is 
sufficient  light  for  the  ensign  to  be  seen,” 
and  “the  ensign  shall  be  displayed  . . . 
when  falling  in  with  other  ships  of  war 
or  when  near  land,  and  especially  when 
passing  or  approaching  forts,  lighthouses 
or  towns.”  Best  opinion  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment is:  “ The  ship  within  the  drydock 
and  the  drydock  itself  should  be  uniform 
■in  displaying  their  colors.” — Ed. 

Permanent  Navy  Rates 

Sir:  (1)  Is  it  true  that  the  Navy  in 

order  to  stimulate  reenlistments  has  of- 
fered to  make  permanent  any  rating  held, 
including  chief  petty  officer,  on  reenlist- 
ment or  enlistment  in  the  regular  Navy? 
(2)  Is  it  possible  for  an  enlisted  man  with 
10  years  service  in  the  Coast  Guard  to 
enlist  in  the  Navy  with  his  Coast  Guard 
rating',  and  (3)  would  his  continuous  ser- 
vice be  counted  toward  retirement  and 
longevity  pay? — J.  F.  P.,  CRM,  uscg. 

• (1)  All  Navy  rates  tvere  made  perma- 
nent by  Alnav  39-46  (NDB,  31  January) 
as  of  1 Feb  1946.  All  men,  including 
CPOs  (pay  grade  1A  or  1)  may  reenlist 
at  the  rate  or  pay  grade  held  at  time  of 
discharge.  (2)  Ex-members  of  the  Army, 
MaHne  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  possessing 
honorable  discharges  or  discharges  under 
honorable  conditions  and  ivho  have  served 
on  active  duty  in  World  War  II  are  eligi- 
ble for  enlistment  in  the  regular  Navy, 
provided  they  are  physically  and  otherwise 
qualified.  Those  who  have  had  six  months 
or  more  active  service  in  World  War  II 
are  accepted  for  enlistment  in  the  rating 
of  seaman,  first  class.  Those  with  less 
than  six  months  active  service  in  World 
War  II  are  enlisted  only  as  apprentice  sea- 
men. (3)  Yes.  Active  service  with  any  of 
the  other  armed  forces  counts  for  retire- 
ment and  longevity  pay. — Ed. 

Plans  For  Reserves 

Sir  : Many  reserves  are  puzzled  as  to 
our  status  in  the  postwar  Navy.  Will  we 
be  a part  of  the  planned  558,000  officers 
and  men  on  active  duty?  What  are  the 
Navy’s  plans  for  us  in  the  future? — J.  L.  K., 
Sic,  USNR. 

9 According  to  present  plans  all  enlisted 
reservists  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
maining in  the  Navy  under  specific  agree- 
ments (such  as  those  set  up  under  Alnav 
137-46,  discussed  on  p.  63),  will  be  de- 
mobilized by  1 September.  Three  courses 
arc  open  to  them  at  SepCens,  ( 1)  They 
may  join  the  regular  Navy  (assuming  eli- 
gibility), (2)  they  may  sever  all  connec- 
tions with  the  Navy,  (3)  they  may  enroll 
in  V-6.  From  the  V-6  pool  personnel  will 
be  assigned,  depending  upon  their  choice 
and  the  availability  of  reserve  units  to 
their  home,  either  to  the  Organized  Re- 
serve or  the  Volunteer  Reserve  units  in 
their  community.  The  Organized  Reserve 
will  enable  them,  while  living  a normal 
civilian  life,  to  take  part  in  an  extensive 
training  program,  earn  advancements  in 
rate  and  receive  pay  during  training  ses- 
sions and  the  annual  summer  cruise.  The 
Volunteer  Reserve  program  is  designed  for 
reservists  to  whom  the  extensive  facilities 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  are  not  always 
available.  But  this  plan,  too,  embraces  a 
training  program  and  includes  the  possi- 
bility of  summer  cruises. — Ed. 


Insignia  Cannot  Be  Worn 

Sir:  (1)  Are  pharmacists  mates  author- 
ized to  wear  the  shoulder  insignia  of  the 
Marine  Corps  units,  to  which  they  once 
were  attached,  after  transfer?  (2)  Has  a 
shoulder  patch  ever  been  authorized  for 
the  1st  Marine  Amphibious  Corps?  If  so, 
please  describe  it.  (3)  Was  the  53rd  Nava! 
Construction  Battalion  attached  to  the  1st 
Provisional  Marine  Brigade  when  the  lat- 
ter received  the  Navy  Unit  Commendation 
for  action  on  Guam  in  July  1944? — J.  E.  S., 
PhMlc,  usn. 

9(1)  No.  (%)  Yes,  the  1st  Marine  Am- 
phibious Corps,  now  designated  the  3d 
Amphibious  Corps,  did  have  a shoulder 
patch,  which  former  members  of  the  unit 
may  wear.  It  is  a blue  rectangle,  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  a red  diamond  in  the  center, 
and  the  five  white  stars  of  the  Southern 
Cross  around  the  diamond.  (3)  Yes,  but  it 
did  not  receive  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion  Ed. 

No  Disciplinary  Action 

Sir:  Can  disciplinary  action  be  taken 
against  a man  who  applies  for  transfer? 
— A.  J.  M.,  QM3c. 

• No.  A request  for  transfer  by  an  indi- 
vidual, submitted  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels ( via  the  commanding  officer),  is  not 
subject  to  such  action.  A man  xoould 
merely  be  exercising  one  of  his  rights. 
—Ed. 

G.l.  Bill  Benefits 

Sir:  I would  like  to  know  (1)  If  a 

man  discharged  for  under  age  enlistment  is 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  GI  Bill ; (2) 
if  he  is  entitled  to  mustering  out  pay;  (3) 
to  whom  he  should  write  to  get  his  type 
of  discharge  changed,  and  (4)  to  who  he 
should  write  to  get  another  discharge  if 
his  original  paper  was  burned. — G.A.P., 
QM2c,  usn. 

• (1)  Yes,  if  he  served  more  than  90 
clays  on  active  duty.  (2)  Yes,  if  he  was 
discharged  since  24  Sept  1945.  Oth- 
erwise, no.  (3)  BuPers,  Inactive  Records 
Section.  (4)  Write  BuPers,  Inactive  Rec- 
ords Section,  and  a certificate  in  lieu  of 
discharge  will  be  sent. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 

clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  inteiested. 


• U.  S.  Naval  Air  Facility,  Argentia, 
Newfoundland.  Address  Supply  Officer, 
Argentia,  N fid.,  Navy  No.  103,  c/o  Fleet 
Post  Office,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  En- 
close $ 2.50  per  copy. 

• USS  Tennessee  (BB  43).  Address 
Officer  Representative,  USS  Tennessee 
War  History,  USS  Tennessee  (BB  43) 
Philadelphia  Group,  16th  Fleet,  U.  S. 
Naval  Base,  Philadelphia  12,  Pa.  En- 
close $ 5.50  per  copy  postpaid.  Delivery 
this  summer. 

• Naval  Airship  Training  and  Experi- 
mental Command.  Booklet  now  being 
distributed  entitled  Airship  Operation 
in  World  War  II.  Address  Ship’s  Ser- 
vice Department,  U.  S.  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Lakeliurst,  N.  J.  Price  postpaid 
50  cents,  money  order  or  cash  (no 
stamps  or  checks). 

• uss  Birmingham  (CL  62).  Address 
Chaplain,  uss  Birmingham  (CL  62) 
c/o  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Price 
$6.50  per  copy,  available  soon. 

• Abbott  Hall.  Address  Comdr.  Owen 
B.  Jones,  treasurer,  140  South  Dear- 
born St.,  Chicago  3,  III.  Price  $2  per 
copy,  proceeds  to  go  to  Navy  Relief. 
Book  is  second  edition  of  “Abbott  Hall 
usnr”  (Midshipmen’s  School,  North- 
western). 
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aval  Academy,  Midshipmen 
e pointers  aboard  a YP  from 
rry  blossoms  to  periscope  of 
he  Sasebo  Naval  Base  and 
ommissioning  ceremonies  at 
)E  167  whi  ch  will  become  a 
ight:  QM  2c  Roy  O'Hare, 
ith  discharge  papers  in  hand. 


HOUSE  APPROVES  MEASURE  TO  GIVE 
PAY  HIKE  TO  ALL  NAVY  PERSONNEL 

PERIOD  21  MARCH  THROUGH  20  APRIL 


Salary  Bill  Goes  to  Senate 

The  House  last  month  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a sliding-scale  salary 
increase  bill  which  would  give  pay 
raises  ranging  from  50  percent  for  ap- 
prentice seamen  to  10  percent  for 
senior  lieutenants  and  above.  The 
House  standing  vote  on  the  measure 
was  164  to  13.  Providing  pay  increases 
for  all  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  bill  would  cost  $632,000,000  a year, 
according  to  estimates. 

The  measure  would  provide  raises  as 
follows:  Apprentice  seaman,  $50  to  $75 
per  month;  S2c,  $54  to  $80;  Sic,  $66 
to  $90;  P03c,  $78  to  $100;  P02c,  $96 
to  $115;  POlc,  $114  to  $135;  CPO 
(AA),  $126  to  $150;  CPO  (PA),  $138 
to  $165. 

Officers’  pay  would  be  raised  this 
way:  ensign,  $1800  to  $2160  per  year; 
It.  (jg),  $2000  to  $2400;  It.,  $2400  to 
$2640;  It.  comdr.,  $3000  to  $3300; 
comdr.,  $3500  to  $3850;  capt.,  $4000 
to  $4400;  commodore,  $6000  to  $6600; 
rear  admiral  and  above,  $8000  to  $8800. 
Under  the  bill,  increases  are  added  to 
base  pay;  allowances  are  not  affected. 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  had  asked 
a flat  20  percent  increase  in  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  all  officers  and  men  ( See 
All  Hands,  April,  p.  8).  “The  pur- 
pose,” he  said,  “is  to  bring  current  pay 
schedules  more  in  line  with  the  in- 
creased living  costs  and  also  to  provide 
additional  incentive  to  recruiting.  The 
security  of  the  nation,  in  this  period  of 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  will  re- 
quire the  enlistment  of  the  maximum 
number  of  volunteers  for  the  armed 
forces.” 

‘500,000-Man  Navy’ 

The  “500,000-man  Navy”  became  a 
reality  on  paper  last  month  when  the 
President  signed  a measure  (Public 
Law  347)  establishing  the  new  perma- 
nent authorized  strength  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  and  allowing  perma- 


nent appointments  of  regular  officers 
to  fill  the  new  billets.  Thousands  of 
Reserve  and  Temporary  officers  had 
the  news  they’d  been  waiting  for  and 
now  were  assured  of  early  notification 
on  the  results  of  their  applications  for 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  (See 
p.  73). 

The  measure  authorizes  permanent 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  strength  (ac- 
tive list),  as  follows: 


OLD  LAW 

NEW  LAW 

Navy  enlisted 

232,000 

500,000 

Marine  enlisted 

46,400 

100,000 

Navy  line 

12,760 

35,000 

Marine  officers 

2,552 

7,000 

Supply  Corps 

1,531 

4,200 

Medical  Corps 

2,081 

4,315 

Dental  Corps 

640 

1,320 

Civil  Engineer  Corps 

255 

700 

Chaplain  Corps 

253 

531 

Nine  BBs  To  Mothballs 

Nine  battleships,  including  the  four 
Indiana  class  vessels  built  in  the  early 
1940’s,  will  go  into  mothballs  under 
the  latest  revision  of  the  Navy’s  Post- 
war Plan.  Two  other  battlewagons, 
previously  scheduled  for  laid-up  sta- 
tus, are  scheduled  for  disposal  under 
the  plan. 

For  many  a Navy  fighting  ship, 
“Operation  Mothball”  will  be  her  last 
for  some  time  to  come.  “Mothballing” 
is  the  process  of  inactivating  Navy 
ships  earmarked  for  the  laid-up  re- 
serve, of  literally  swathing  ships  and 
gear  in  protective  coatings  and  plac- 
ing them  in  a reserve  to  help  meet 
any  major  national  emergency  in  the 
future. 

Berthing  areas  for  the  16th  Fleet 
(inactive)  are  at  Boston;  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.;  Philadelphia,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  Green  Cove  Springs, 
Fla.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Orange, 
Tex;  for  the  19th  Fleet  (inactive)  at 
San  Diego,  Alameda,  and  Mare  Island, 


LAST  JUNE 


The  Allies  pre- 
pared for  the  final 
phase  of  the  Pacific 
war  after  the  cap- 
ture of  costly  Oki- 
nawa. Fast  carrier 
task  forces  and  Su- 
perfortresses brought 
cities  as  Australians 
completed  conquest  of  West  Borneo  and 
Chinese  captured  two  coastal  ports. 
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Photoorapli  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  places  wrea+h 
on  the  grave  of  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  America's  wartime  pres- 
ident. Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  watching. 

Calif.;  Tongue  Point,  Ore.;  Tacoma 
and  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Major  ships  scheduled  to  be  inacti- 
vated in  the  16th  Fleet  are: 

Battleships — South  Dakota,  Massachu- 
setts, Tennessee,  California. 

Large  cruisers — Guam,  Alaska,  Hawaii. 

Cruisers — Wichita,  Minneapolis,  Tusca- 
loosa, San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Brook- 
lyn, Philadelphia,  Savannah,  Honolulu,  Gal- 
veston, Montpelier,  Columbia,  Cleveland, 
Denver. 

Carriers  — Lake  Champlain,  Franklin, 
Wasp,  Monterey,  Langley,  Cabot,  Bataan, 
Wright,  Suwannee,  Chenango,  Santee, 
White  Plains,  Kadashan  Bay , Kasaan  Bay, 
Nehenta  Bay,  Hoggatt  Bay,  Marcus  Island, 
Savo  Island,  Petrof  Bay,  Rudyerd  Bay, 
Saginaw  Bay,  Sargent  Bay,  Shamrock  Bay, 
Shipley  Bay,  Card,  Croatan,  Anzio,  Cor- 
regidor,  Mission  Bay,  Guadalcanal,  Manila 
Bay,  Natoma  Bay,  Tripoli,  Kula  Gulf,  Gil- 
bert Islands,  Block  Island,  Barnes,  Prince 
William. 

Major  vessels  to  be  inactivated  in 
the  19th  Fleet  are: 

Battleships — Indiana,  Alabama,  West 
Virginia,  Colorado,  Maryland. 

Cruisers — Baltimore,  Boston,  Canberra, 
Quincy,  Pittsburgh,  San  Diego,  San  Juan, 
Reno,  Flint,  Santa  Fe,  Birmingham,  Mo- 
bile, Vincenneq,  Biloxi. 

Carriers — Hancock,  Bennington,  Essex, 
Yorktown,  Intrepid,  Hornet,  Ticonderoga, 
Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Bon  Homme  Rich- 
ard, San  Jacinto,  Belleau  Wood,  Cowpens, 
Cape  Gloucester,  Vella  Gulf,  Puget  Sound, 
Rabaul,  Tinian,  Bogue,  Copahee,  Core, 
Nassau,  Altamaha,  Breton,  Fanshaw  Bay, 
Sitkoh  Bay,  Steamer  Bay,  Cape  Esperance, 
Takanis  Bay,  Thetis  Bay,  Makassar  Strait, 
Commencement  Bay,  Windham  Bay,Lunga 
Point,  Hollandia,  Kwajalein,  Bougainville, 
Matanikau,  Munda. 

Hundreds  of  additional  vessels  are 
scheduled  for  inactivation. 

The  two  battleships  listed  for  “dis- 
posal,” which  means  they  are  declared 
surplus  by  the  Navy,  are  the  New 
Mexico  and  the  Idaho.  These  ships, 
however,  are  assigned  to  the  16th 
Fleet  pending  disposal,  a billet  to  be 
filled  also  by  eight  cruisers  and  55 
DEs.  The  cruisers  are  the  Chester, 
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Louisville,  Augusta,  Portland,  Boise, 
Nashville,  Phoenix  and  St.  Louis. 

Slated  for  target  duty  in  the  atom 
bomb  experiment  are  the  battleships 
Arkansas,  New  York,  Nevada  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  carriers  Saratoga 
and  Independence,  and  the  cruisers 
Pensacola  and  Salt  Lake  City,  among 
other  vessels.  Enterprise,  the  “Big  E” 
of  Pacific  legend,  is  expected  to  be 
established  as  a national  memorial  to 
naval  personnel.  Plans  for  her  per- 
manent berth  have  not  been  completed. 
Currently,  she  is  listed  for  disposal. 

The  old  battleship  Texas,  also  listed 
for  disposal,  probably  will  be  given  to 
the  state  of  Texas  as  a relic.  The 
CVEs  Long  Island,  Casablanca,  Sol- 
omons, Kalinin  Bay,  Attu,  Kitkun  Bay, 
Tulagi,  Makin  Island,  Salamaua,  Ad- 
miralty Islands  and  Roi,  17  destroyers, 
13  submarines,  three  DEs  and  numer- 
ous smaller  craft  also  are  listed  as 
“scheduled  for  disposal.” 

Already  in  various  stages  of  being 
scrapped  are  10  old  four-stack  light 
cruisers,  the  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Cin- 
cinnati, Raleigh,  Detroit,  Richmond, 
Concord,  Trenton,  Marblehead  and 
Memphis. 

Killed  in  War:  10,000,000 

World  War  II  took  the.  lives  of 
about  10,000,000  fighting  men,  but  of 
all  the  major  powers  the  smallest 
losses  were  suffered  by  the  U.  S.,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  released  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Americans  killed  in  action  totaled 
289,190  at  latest  count,  a total  which 
will  rise  as  names  are  transferred 
from  the  missing  rolls.  By  services, 
the  U.  S.  death  toll  was:  Navy,  45,319 
with  1,841  still  listed  as  missing  15 
March;  Marine  Corps,  19,033;  Coast 
Guard,  813;  Army,  223,215;  and  Mer- 
chant Marine,  810  with  4,828  on  the 
missing  list. 

Estimated  axis  deaths  exceeded 
5,200,000,  while  United  Nations  losses 
were  about  4,500,000.  Germany  topped 
the  list  with  3,250,000  battle  deaths 
followed  by  Russia  with  about  3,000,- 
000.  Japan  had  1,500,000  killed,  Great 
Britain  more  than  375,000,  Italy  more 
than  150,000,  Roumania  about  100,000, 
Hungary  about  75,000  and  Finland 
about  50,000. 


Civilian  Chairmen  Named 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Dr.  James  J 
L.  McConaughy  of  Cornwall,  Conn.,  ,, 
former  president  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, as  chairman  of  the  Navy’s 
Civilian  Advisory  Committee  on  non- 
military affairs.  Three  vice-chairmen 
appointed  are  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  , 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  former  governor  of  1 
Virginia;  Dr.  F.  A.  Middlebush  of 
Columbia,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  Bernard  W. 
(Bernie)  Bierman  of  Minneapolis,  j 
Minn.,  director  of  athletics  and  head  i 
football  coach  at  the  University  of  j 
Minnesota  and  a former  lieutenant  j 
colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Fifty-two  other  men  prominent  in 
the  educational,  economic  and  religious 
life  of  the  nation  have  been  named  to 
the  committee,  the  first  meeting  of 
which  was  held  last  month  aboard  f 
the  carrier  USS  Tarawa  in  New  York. 

In  a letter  of  invitation  to  pros- 
pective members,  SecNav  said,  “The 
committee  will  be  asked  to  give  advice 
whereby  the  life  of  the  men  in  the 
naval  service  will  he  made  as  interest- 
ing, instructive  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible. Suggestions  will  be  sought  on 
Navy  morale  and  welfare,  education  of 
reserves,  preparation  for  return  to 
civilian  life,  and  similar  problems. 

Other  prominent  men  who  have  accepted 
membership  in  the  committee  are : 

Dr.  Johnson  O’Connor,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  ; Andrew  \ 
Heiskell,  publisher  of  Life  magazine : 
Robert  H.  J.  Kiphuth,  Yale  swimming 
coach  ; Dr.  Rufus  Carrolton  Harris,  presi- 
dent of  Tulane  University ; George 
Meant,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  A.F.  of 
L.  ; Robert  H.  Hinckley,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Broadcasting  Company  ; the 
Rev.  Edward  V.  Stanford,  rector  of  Au- 
gustinian  College,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  noted  physicist 
and  president  of  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis  ; Walter  Lippmann  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune ; Alexander  F. 
Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  ; Francis  H.  Taylor, 
Director  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York ; James  Barron  Carey, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  CIO  ; Philip  K. 
Wrigley  of  Chicago  : Dr.  Frank  L.  Boy- 
den,  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy, 
Deerfield,  Mass.  ; Robert  De  Graff  of 
Pocket  Books,  New  York  ; Laurence  Win- 
ship,  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe;  Richard 
Feldon,  president  of  National  Comics 


WITH  O'HARE,  2 MILLION  OUT 


XA/HEN  QM2c  Roy  H.  O’Hare  (see 
" ” photograph,  p 40)  became  the 
Navy’s  two-millionth  honorable  dis- 
chargee at  Great  Lakes  Personnel 
Separation  Center  he  also  marked 
the  two-thirds  point  in  Navy  demobi- 
lization. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
USN,  who  spoke  from  Washington  on 
a nationwide  broadcast  as  the  21- 
year-old  ex-quartermaster  received 
his  discharge,  reported  that  demobi- 
lization “has  proceeded  swiftly  and 
smoothly,”  and  that  as  of  the  end  of 
March  the  Navy  was  ahead  of  sched- 
ule by  some  50,000  men  and  women. 

Thanking  O’Hare  for  his  wartime 
service,  Admiral  Nimitz  remarked: 
“I  can  understand  the  joy  you  feel  in 


taking  your  place  once  more  in  civil- 
ian life  as  Mister  Roy  H.  O’Hare  of 
East  Detroit.  And  I cannot  but  share 
your  happiness.” 

Mr.  O’Hare  volunteered  for  the 
Navy  9 June  1943,  reported  for  duty 
16  June,  and  saw  action  aboard  his 
first  ship,  the  USS  Zaurak  (AK-117). 
He  also  served  aboard  USS  Malabar 
(AF-37)  and  USS  Navarro  (APA- 
215). 

Now  married,  Mr.  O’Hare  will  see 
shore  duty  with  his  hometown  sweet- 
heart, the  former  Martha  Cole,  first 
in  Chicago  as  a Palmer  House  guest, 
then  at  East  Detroit,  Mich.  Later, 
he  intends  to  enroll  at  Michigan 
State  to  study  dairy  farming. 


ALL  HANVS 


Or.  Middlebush  Bernard  Bierman 

fHE  FOUR  LEADERS  appointed  by 
Secretary  Forrestal  to  head  the  new 
Civilian  Naval  Advisory  Committee. 

Groups,  New  York;  the  Rev.  J-.  Hugh 
O'Donnell,  president  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity ; Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  New  York 
investment  counselor ; Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 
Silver  of  Cleveland,  O.  ; Bishop  G.  Brom- 
ley Oxnam  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Christian  Churches  in 
America ; E.  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Denver  Post ; Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system ; Dr.  Irving  S. 
Wright,  New  York  specialist  ; Paul  C. 
Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle ; Mrs.  Grace  M.  Morley,  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art ; 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation ; Newbold  Morris, 
New  York  attorney  and  civic  leader ; Gene 
Market,  moving  picture  producer,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. ; Norman  Chandler,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Paul  Buck,  provost  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity ; Dr.  George  R.  Cowgill  of  Yale 
Medical  School  ; Robert  Montgomery,  ac- 
tor ; Niles  Trammell,  president  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  ; Dr.  E1- 
vin  M.  Jellinek,  professor  of  applied 
physiology  at  Yale  ; Dr.  Harry  J.  Carman, 
dean  of  Columbia  University ; Margaret 
Culkin  Banning,  author;  Charles  F.  Ket- 
tering of  the  research  laboratories  divi- 
sion, General  Motors  ; Associate  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ; Samuel  Meek,  vice-president  of  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Agency,  New  York  : 
Edward  Dealey,  editor  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News;  J.  Raymond  Walsh,  com- 
mentator, WMCA,  New  York ; Robert  L. 
Parsons,  executive  director.  Associated 
American  Artists ; Julius  Gius,  editor  of 
the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun;  Lester  B. 
Granger,  noted  Negro  leader,  New  York  ; 
Jonathan  Daniels,  author  and  former 
White  House  secretary,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  : 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Register  and  Tribune,  Des 
Moines,  la.  ; the  Rt.  Rev.  E.  J.  Flanagan 
of  Boys’  Town,  Neb.  ; Max  Lohr,  director 
of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
Chicago ; Mrs.  Mildred  McAfee  Horton, 
president  pf  Wellesley  College  and  former 
director  of  the  Waves,  Wellesley,  Mass.  ; 
Dr.  Joseph  Earle  Moore  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a specialist  on  social  diseases,  and 
Merle  Crowell,  an  editor  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest. 
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Atlantic  Exercises 

Seven  task  groups  of  the  Eighth 
Fleet,  headed  by  the  giant  new  carrier 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mit- 
sclier,  USN,  are  operating  off  the  At- 
lantic coast  in  the  first  extensive 
naval  exercises  since  V-J  Day.  The 
new  carriers  Midway  and  Princeton 
are  included  in  the  force,  to  be  joined 
about  12  May  by  the  battleship  Mis- 
souri on  her  return  from  a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

-In  'one  phase  of  the  maneuvers  late 
this  month,  an  amphibious  training 
exercise  is  scheduled  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

After  a rendezvous  off  the  Virginia 
Capes  19  April,  the  schedule  called  for 
Admiral  Mitscher’s  force  to  steam  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  running  rou- 
tine air  operations,  and  drop  anchor  at 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  27  April  Sor- 
tieing  on  1 May,  the  force  was  to  fuel 
and  provision  from  its  mobile  support 
unit  on  2 and  6 May  and  put  into  Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba,  8 May.  During  this 
period,  exercises  were  scheduled  in  AA 
gunnery,  air  search  operations,  bomb- 
ing, strafing  and  rocket  attacks, 
fighter  direction,  maneuvering,  visual 
signaling  and  surface  tracking.  Co- 
ordinated simulated  attacks  on  surface 
ships  also  were  planned.  As  well  as 
exercises  using  a proposed  new  type  of 
destroyer  screen. 

The  third  period  will  be  spent  in 
operations  in  the  area  of  Culebra,  16 
miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico.  Principal 
objectives  of  this  exercise  are  to  con- 
duct bombing,  strafing  and  rocket  at- 
tacks on  Culebra.  Fighter  cover, 
strikes  and  surface  bombardment  will 
be  supplied  as  and  if  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  amphibious  exercise. 

The  final  operating  period  will  begin 
20  May  and  the  force  will  put  into 
New  York  27  May.  The  force  will  con- 
duct at  least  one  simulated  air  attack 
during  this  period,  using  all  air  groups, 
less  the  Combat  Air  Patrol.  On  21 
May  the  force  will  be  divided  and  the 
two  groups  will  make  search  and  sim- 
ulated attacks  on  each  other. 

Striking  forces  are  commanded  by 
Rear  Admiral  J.  H.  Cassady,  USN, 
ComCarDivl,  and  Rear  Admiral  E.  W. 
Litch,  USN,  ComCarDiv4.  Capt.  D.  C. 

Chart  House  Memo: 
Sussex  Fix  Will 
Not  Change  Yours 

RATHER  a nuisance,  but  the 
Admiralty’s  had  to  move  the 
Royal  Observatory  from  Greenwich 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photootiaph 


ADMIRAL  MARC  MITSCHER,  com- 
mander of  Navy's  new  eighth  fleet 
which  is  now  on  extensive  maneuvers. 

Varian,  USN,  commands  the  destroyer 
screen. 

Participating  forces  in  the  amphibi- 
ous exercise,  designated  Task  Force 
100,  are  under  the  command  of  Rear 
Admiral  M.  E.  Curts,  USN.  Brigadier 
General  D.  R.  Nimmer,  usmc,  is  in 
command  of  the  First  Special  Marine 
Brigade,  which  will  make  the  landings, 
uss  Huntington,  a light  cruiser,  will 
carry  the  flag  of  Task  Force  100. 

Striking  forces  in  the  fleet  exercise 
are  composed,  in  addition  to  the  heavy 
ships  listed,  of  the  heavy  cruiser  Ma- 
con, the  light  cruisers  Dayton  and  Little 
Rock,  and  two  destroyer  divisions,  41 
and  42,  composed  of  the  E.A.  Greene, 
Gearing  (F) , Gyatt,  W.R.  Rush,  K.D. 
Bailey,  Steinmaker,  Vogelgesang,  H.J. 
Ellison  and  C.R.  Ware.  The  same  ships, 
less  the  carriers,  are  operating  as 
bombardment  groups,  and  the  destroy- 
ers are  acting  as  a screen  under  Capt. 
Varian. 


to  Sussex!  They’re  packing  it  along 
to  Sir  Paul  Latham’s  country  quar- 
ters, Hurstmonceux  Castle. 

The  Castle’s  some  45  miles  south- 
east of  Greenwich,  which  is  in  Lon- 
don, and  it’s  14j4  miles  east  of  the 
prime  meridian.  The  Admiralty 
promised  the  meridian  wouldn’t  be 
budged  an  inch,  though,  so  it’ll 
really  make  no  difference  at  all. 
Greenwich  Time  will  still  be  Green- 
wich Time  and  they  won’t  need  to 
draft  new  maps. 

They’re  just  moving  the  astron- 
omers and  telescopes  and  things  to 
get  away  from  the  beastly  London 
fog  and  smudge,  you  know.  Getting 
so  one  can’t  properly  observe  the 
stars  from  London  anymore.  Rather 
difficult  to  tell  time  under  those  con- 
ditions. Really,  you  hardly  can  see 
your  watch  some  days. 
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Acme  Photo 

SCALE  MODEL  'New  Era1  jet-propelled  ship  to  be  powered  by  four  jet 
engines  is  shown  by  Miss  Flora  Tomadelli,  daughter  of  designer,  J.  Tomadelli. 


‘Big  Mo’  Returning 

The  battleship  TJSS  Missouri  was  to 
clear  Gibraltar  and  be  homeward 
bound  early  this  month  from  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  world’s  eyes 
had  been  upon  her.  The  mission  of 
the  ship  had  been  to  return  to  his 
native  land  the  body  of  the  late 
Mehmet  Munir  Ertegun,  Turkish  am- 
bassador to  the  U.  S.,  who  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  11  Nov  1944.  The 
ship  was  to  join  the  Eighth  Fleet  ex- 
ercise in  the  Carribbean  about  12  May 
(see  p.  43) . 

While  there  was  a somber  note  to 
the  mission,  the  day  the  Missouri 
anchored  off  Dolma  Bahtche  Palace 
in  the  Bosporus  was  regarded  by  the 
Turks  as  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  the  century.  The  Missouri 
arrived  at  Istanbul  5 April,  when 
funeral  services  for  the  late  ambassa- 
dor were  held  on  the  ship’s  main  deck. 

On  the  main  deck  for  the  services 
were  Alexander  W.  Weddell,  repre- 
senting President  Truman  with  the 
rank  of  ambassador;  Admiral  H.  K. 
Hewitt,  usn,  ComNavEu;  Commodore 
Tulley  Shelley,  Admiral  Hewitt’s  chief 
of  staff;  Capt.  R.  H.  Hillenkoetter, 
USN,  commanding  officer  of  the  Mis- 
souri; Comdr.  Douglas  T.  Hammond, 
USN,  executive  officer  of  the  ship;  and 
Kadri  Rizan,  director  general  of  proto- 
col in  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  flew  to  Washington  from 
Ankara  to  make  the  trip  with  the 
Missouri. 

The  Misscmri  started  her  cruise  on 
22  March,  with  Ambassador  Weddell 
and  Mr.  Rizan  and  13  American  news- 
papermen aboard.  The  ship’s  maiden 
crossing  of  the  Atlantic  was  marked 
by  rough  weather.  But  the  rolling 
seas  did  not  postpone  the  continuous 
drills  and  field  days  in  which  the 
crew  engaged  to  prepare  the  ship  for 
several  thousands  of  visitors  expected 
at  each  port  of  call.  In  off  hours 
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members  of  the  ship’s  boxing  team 
sharpened  up  their  Sunday  punches 
for  a meet  representing  the  Turkish 
Navy.  A challenge  from  a Greek 
basketball  team  had  been  received  and 
accepted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  4 April  three 
Turkish  destroyers  met  the  American 
squadron  at  sea  and  escorted  it 
through  the  Dardanelles.  At  dawn  the 
following  morning  the  six  ships  ar- 
rived off  Istanbul.  At  0840  the  Mis- 
souri’s guns  roared  a 21  gun  salute 
that  echoed  through  the  Turkish  city 
(photograph  inside  front  cover). 

After  ceremonies  for  the  late  Am- 
bassador Ertegun,  the  Missouri  rested 
at  anchor  at  Istanbul  four  days  dur- 
ing which  officers  and  crew  of  the 
visiting  American  ships  were  enter- 
tained and  taken  on  visits  to  historic 
Turkish  spots  of  interest. 

On  9 April,  the  Missouri  left  Istan- 
bul and  two  days  later  anchored  at 
Piraeus,  the  Port  of  Athens,  in 
Greece.  Here  Lt.  Hector  Constantine, 
USNR,  left  the  ship  on  special  leave 
to  be  reunited  with  his  family  at 
Darpoforn,  Greece,  after  an  absence 
of  30  years.  He  left  his  home  for  New 
York  in  1916. 

The  ship  arrived  at  Naples,  Italy, 
15  April.  Members  of  the  crew  paid  a 
special  visit  to  Rome  for  Holy  Week 
services.  The  ship  remained  at  Naples 
for  a week  and  next  visited  Algiers, 
Algeria,  and  Tangier,  Morocco. 

New  War  Gas 

The  U.  S.  has  developed  a war  gas 
that  “would  have  made  the  Japanese 
military  mask  useless,”  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  P.  Patterson  told  the 
109th  meeting  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  last  month.  He  did  not 
elaborate. 


Bikini  Boom  Plans  Go  Ahead 

Preparations  for  Bikini’s  big  boom 
— the  initial  atomic  bomb  test  to  be 
staged  by  Joint  Task  Force  1 in  the 
lagoon  of  the  Marshall  Islands  atoll 
about  1 July — were  being  advanced 
last  month  against  a backdrop  of 
developments  in  the  issues  of  na- 
tional and  international  control  of 
atomic  energy. 

Approximately  40,000  men,  Navy, 
Army  and  civilian,  are  engaged  in 
the  experiment — called  “Operation 
Crossroads” — to  determine  precisely 
what  release  of  the  power  of  the  atom 
will  mean  to  military  forces  of  the 
future.  Two  atomic  bombs  will  be 
dropped  this  summer  on  Bikini  to 
determine  their  effect  on  ships,  air- 
craft and  other  “guinea  pig”  material. 

Senior  officers  of  the  operation 
were  scheduled  to  sail  early  this 
month  in  the  task  force  flagship,  the 
uss  Mount  McKinley,  to  make  final 
checks  of  the  extensive  ship  prepara- 
tions rn  Pearl  Harbor  before  proceed- 
ing to  Bikini.  Most  of  the  target  fleet 
is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  atoll  by 
June  1.  Some  of  the  principal  ships  to 
be  bombed,  including  the  battleships 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Nevada  and  ' 
Arkansas,  were  due  to  leave  the  west 
coast  late  in  April. 

In  all,  about  200  ships  and  150  air- 
craft will  be  used  in  the  experiment. 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  94  U.  S. 
Navy  vessels  would  serve  as  target 
ships,  but  a bill  reaching  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  month  provides  for  a 
limit  of  61.  As  reported  out  by  the 
Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the 
legislation  would  allow  the  use  of  only 
33  combatant  ships,  defined  as  battle-  • 
ships,  cruisers,  carriers,  destroyers  . 
and  submarines,  and  28  vessels  of  ) 
other  types. 

Two  former  Jap  warships  and  a 
former  German  heavy  cruiser  also  , 
will  be  anchored  in  the  target  area. 

What  will  it  cost?  Criticism  was 
directed  at  “Operation  Crossroad”  last 
month  from  various  sources,  with 
contentions  arising  that  the  tests  were 
“martial  gestures,”  and  will  cost  too 
much. 

Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy, 
usn,  commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  < 
1 gave  these  answers: 

“It  has  been  stated  by  the  unin- 
formed that  the  tests  will  cost  $425,- 
000,000  for  the  target  ships  and  an- 
other $100,000,000  for  other  expenses  \ 

The  total  cost  of  the  tests 

will  only  be  a few  percent  of  the 
annual  naval  appropriation  and  will  ; 
probably  not  exceed  the  total  cost  of 
one  large  new  ship. 

“The  tests  stand  out  clearly  as  a 
defensive  measure.  These  are  meas- 
ures of  caution  and  economy,  not  ag- 
gression.” 

Recipient  of  much  “fan  mail”  from 
persons  opposing  the  operation  or 
fearful  of  its  results,  Admiral  Blandy 
declared  on  a radio  forum  last  month:  j 

“The  bomb  will  not  start  a chain 
reaction  in  the  water,  converting  it 
all  to  gas  and  letting  all  the  ships  on 
all  the  oceans  drop  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. It  will  not  blow  out  the  bottom  J 
of  the  sea,  letting  all  the  water  down 
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the  hole.  It  will  not  destroy  gravity.  I 
am  not  an  atomic  playboy,  as  one  of 
my  critics  labelled  me,  exploding  these 
bombs  to  satisfy  my  personal  whim.” 

Importance  of  test.  The  value 
of  the  Bikini  tests  also  was  empha- 
sized by  Karl  T.  Compton,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  a member  of  the 
evaluation  board  appointed  to  advise 
the  task  force  commander  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

“I  believe  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  these  tests  be  carried  out,”  he 
said.  “Unless  this  is  done  there  can 
be  endless  argument  regarding  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  by  our 
armed  forces  to  insure  their  compet- 
ence for  the  military  security  of  our 
country. 

“We  wish  to  emphasize  the  ob- 
jective . . . attitude  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  personnel  engaged  in  these 
tests  because  in  our  opinion  it  com- 
pletely refutes  the  fears  which  have 
been  expressed  in  some  quarters  to 
the  effect  that  the  Air  Force  may  be 
trying  to  prove  the  Navy  obsolete, 
or  that  the  Navy  is  trying  to  prove 
the  invulnerability  of  its  ships.  The 
whole  spirit  and  plan  for  the  tests 
are  aimed  at  securing  the  basic  en- 
gineering information  necessary  for 
intelligent  future  planning.” 

Atomic  energy  control.  Cul- 
minating weeks  of  controversy  over 
national  control  of  the  new  source  of 
power,  the  Senate  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  last  month  approved  by 
a 10-1  vote  a bill  which  would  set  up  a 
civilian  commission  and  grant  a mili- 
tary board  authority  to  appeal  to  the 
White  House,  through  the  Secretaries 
of  War  and  Navy,  on  any  decision  of 
the  commission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  preparing  to  seek  means  of 
preventing  destructive  use  of  atomic 
energy.  Bernard  Baruch,  elder  states- 
man and  financier,  was  appointed  as 
U.  S.  representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  was  expected  to  start  function- 
ing as  soon  as  all  delegates  from  the 
12  nations  forming  the  group  had  been 
named. 

Homma,  Tajima  Executed 

Lieutenant  General  Masaharu  Hom- 
ma,  “conqueror”  of  Bataan  and 
Corregidor  and  the  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  “Death  March” 
which  killed  17,200  American  and  Fili- 
pino captives,  was  executed  at  Los 
Banos,  20  miles  south  of  Manila,  3 
April. 

A 12-man  U.  S.  Army  firing  squad 
carried  out  the  execution  in  the 
same  area  in  which  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Tomoyuki  Yamashita  was  hanged 
in  disgrace.  General  Homma  was  con- 
victed 11  February  of  ordering  the 
Bataan  “Death  March”  and  condoning 
other  atrocities  in  the  Philippines. 

Within  a half-hour  after  General 
Homma’s  death,  Lieutenant  General 
Hikotaro  Tajima,  convicted  of  the 
atrocity  slaying  of  three  American  na- 
val fliers  on  Batan  Island  off  the 
northern  tip  of  Luzon,  in  May  1944, 
was  executed  by  hanging. 
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5.  A petty  officer  with  this  rating  is: 

(e)  RMIc  (c)  RdM2c 

(b)  T2c  (d)  SoM2c 

6.  It  is  a left-arm  rate — True  or  False? 


3.  Above  is  the  only  medal  the  President 
, is  authorized  to  present  in  the  name 
of  Congress.  What  is  it? 


4.  A gratuity  of  $2  a month  is  awarded 
to  all 


QUIZ  A WEIGH 

"SEEING  IS  BELIEVING" — so  the  old  axiom  goes.  You  may  recog- 
nize the  following  photographs,  but  can  you  identify  them  and  what 
facts  do  you  know  about  them? 


7.  What  type  and  class  of  ship  of  the  fleet  is  pictured  above? 

8.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy  ships  of  this  type  are  named  for: 

(a)  personages  and  heroes  (c)  American  cities 

( b ) states  (d)  American  rivers 

9.  Wartime  complement  °f  this  type  and  class  ship  was: 

(a)  164  (b)  236  (c)  309 


Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  77 


The  plane  shown  above  is  the  only  twin-engined  fighter  in  the  Navy.  Identify  it. 


Match  the  following  named  parts  of  a pi. 
on  the  above  picture. 

(aj  rudder 
(b)  elevator 
|c)  vertical  stabilizer 
(d)  nacelle 


ne  with  the  correct  number  indicated 

(e)  aileron 

(f)  empennage 

(g)  horizontal  stabilizer 

(h)  fuselage 
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used  to  train  the  midshipmen  on  their 
cruises.  The  first  cruise  will  begin  6 
July  and  will  end  16  August.  A total 
of  1,20.0  midshipmen,  consisting  of  all 
the  third  class  and  one-half  of  the 
first  class,  will  go  on  this  cruise.  The 
second  cruise  will  begin  17  August 
and  end  27  September.  All  of  the  third 
class  and  the  other  half  of  the  first 
class,  1,175  midshipmen,  will  take  this 
cruise.  The  two  battleships  and  four 
of  the  destroyers  will  be  used  on  these 
two  cruises. 

On  these  two  cruises,  the  midship- 
men will  be  divided  into  permanent 
divisions  of  about  50  men  each,  based 
on  the  ship’s  gunnery  organization. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 


SATISFIED  CUSTOMER — Sic  John  Ochsner,  oil  heir,  appears  sold  on  the 
product  and  the  salesgirl,  Margerite  Human,  who  stowed  away  on  a Hono- 
lulu-bound ship  to  be  with  him  overseas.  She's  clerking  in  a five  and  ten  store. 


Joint  Phib  Training 

Midshipmen  from  Annapolis  and 
cadets  from  West  Point  will  engage 
in  joint  amphibious  training  opera- 
tions in  Chesapeake  Bay  this  summer 
in  connection  with  the  resumption  of 
peacetime  summer  cruises  by  the  Na- 
val Academy.  A total  of  443  midship- 
men, comprising  the  second  class  at 
Annapolis,  and  315  cadets,  consisting 
of  the  second  class  at  West  Point, 
will  participate  in  the  maneuvers  tc 
be  held  in  the  Norfolk  area  August 
10  to  23.  Marine  detachments  also 
will  participate. 

The  midshipmen  and  cadets  will  be 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  two  academies  for 
joint  training  in  amphibious  opera- 
tions. The  move  stems  from  a desire 
for  closer  cooperation  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Army. 

The  midshipmen  will  leave  Annapo- 
lis on  the  carrier,  Randolph , 9 August. 
The  following  day  they  will  disem- 
bark in  the  Norfolk  area  and  report 
to  the  commander,  Amphibious  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet.  The  cadets  will  leave 
West  Point  on  an  assault  transport 
9 August  and  will  arrive  at  the  train- 
ing area  two  days  later.  The  cadets 
and  midshipmen  will  work  with  small 
craft  for  about  a week,  and  then  will 
go  aboard  a large  transport.  About 
four  landings  will  be  made  on  the 
beach,  with  demonstration  teams  from 
the  Marines  participating.  Midship- 
men and  cadets  will  work  together  in 
small  craft. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  been  re- 
quested to  provide  the  following  for 
the  landing  exercises:  one  infantry 
battalion,  one  field  artillery  battery, 
one  medium  tank  platoon,  LVT  and 
DUKW  detachments,  one  engineer  or 
pioneer  detachment,  and  one  assault 
signal  company. 

The  battleships,  the  Washington 
and  the  North  Carolina,  the  carrier, 
Randolph,  and  six  destroyers,  will  be 


Ship’s  officers,  if  available,  will  in- 
struct midshipmen,  except  at  general 
quarters. 

Two  carrier  cruises  are  planned, 
the  first  of  which  will  be  held  before  | 
and  the  second  after  the  amphibious 
maneuvers  with  the  West  Point  ca- 
dets. 

The  preponderance  of  midshipmen 
now  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Academy 
are  former  enlisted  men  who  served 
in  a regular  or  a reserve  status  in  the 
Navy,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard.  The  Navy  announced  that 
1,974,  or  63  percent,  of  the  3,139 
midshipmen  now  at  the  academy  pre- 
viously served  in  such  a capacity.  Of 
the  1,974  ex-enlisted  men,  1,705  served 
in  the  Navy,  190  in  the  Army,  73  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  six  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Highest  percentage  of  midshipmen 
having  prior  military  service  is  in  the 
1948-A  class.  Of  the  total  enrollment 
of  518  in  this  class  363,  or  70  per- 
cent, served  in  the  Navy,  Army,  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps,  or  Merchant 
Marine.  Seven  former  tjsnr  officers 
and  two  former  Army  reserve  officers 
also  are  enrolled  in  the  academy.  They 
resigned  their  commissions  to  enter 
midshipmen  training. 

Appointment  to  the  academy  of  a 
minimum  of  200  enlisted  men  each 
year  is  authorized  by  law.  Half  come 
from  the  regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  other  half  come  from 
reserves  of  the  two  services.  Other 
men  enter  through  Presidential  or  Con- 
gressional appointments. 

The  Navy  at  present  is  conducting 
two  Annapolis  preparatory  schools 
for  enlisted  men,  one  at  Bainbridge, 
Md.,  and  the  other  at  Camp  Peary, 
Williamsburg,  Va.  More  than  1,200 
men,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  prelim- 
inary examinations  aboard  ship  and 
at  shore  establishments,  now  are  re- 
ceiving a six-month’s  course  to  prepare 
them  for  entrance  into  the  academy. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

TNT  CHARGES  are  loaded  aboard  one  of  24  Jap  subs  by  Navy  demolition 
experts  at  Sasebo.  Subs  were  destroyed  60  miles  at  sea  (see  p.  40,  also). 


Atom  Textbook  Program 

Definite  steps  have  been  taken  by 
BuPers  to  provide  the  Navy  with  edu- 
cational information  on  atomic  energy 
and  nuclear  physics.  These  include  a 
series  of  lectures  by  atomic  physicists, 
now  being  held  in  Washington,  the 
preparation  of  a correspondence  course 
based  on  the  lectures,  and  the  distrib- 
ution of  authoritative  books  on  the 
subject.  In  addition,  it  is  planned  to 
issue  an  all  hands  “extra”  on  1 June 
dealing  exclusively  with  atomic  power. 

CNO  has  declared  that  the  atomic 
bomb  and  future  developments  in  the 
uses  of  atomic  power  forecast  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  naval  tactics  and  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  naval 
ships.  It  was  essential,  CNO  said,  that 
naval  personnel  be  informed  of  the 
application  and  general  capabilities 
of  atomic  energy  in  relation  to  naval 
warfare. 

CNO  will  circulate  information  on 
the  results  of  three  atomic  explosions 
already  held  and  on  the  results  of 
future  tests. 

BuPers  will  make  available  (1)  edu- 
cational information  along  elementary 
lines  on  atomic  energy  and  nuclear 
physics  to  assist  all  interested  officers 

I in  digesting  and  discussing  informa- 
tion and  reports  which  will  be  avail- 
■ able  to  the  Navy,  and  (2)  courses, 
i lectures,  publications,  etc.,  to  enable 
officers  with  special  talents  and  quali- 
fications to  make  more  advanced 
;j  studies. 

Elementary  information  would  be 
provided  in  the  special  supplemental 
issue  of  all  hands.  In  addition,  three 
I'  books  on  atomic  power  either  were 
already  supplied  or  ordered  for  the 
libraries  of  all  ships  and  stations. 
These  books  are,  “Atomic  Artillery  and 
the  Atomic  Bomb,”  by  J.  K.  Robertson 
and  published  by  D.  Van  Nostrand 
& Co.;  “Atomic  Energy  for  Military 
Purposes,”  by  Henry  D.  Smyth,  and 
published  by  Princeton  University 
Press;  and  “One  World  or  None,”  by 
prominent  authors  in  the  field  of 
atomic  physics.  The  latter  was  pub- 
lished by  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.  (See 
p.  34.) 

;|  Along  lines!  leading  to  advance 
study,  a course  of  20  lectures  by  two 
prominent  nuclear  physicists  was 
scheduled.  These  lectures  were  at- 
tended by  100  invited  officers,  with  the 
rank  of  commander  and  above.  This 
I course  was  completed  10  April.  A 
second  course  of  20  lectures  began  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  15  April  and  will 
continue  through  19  June.  These  lec- 
tures, being  attended  by  200  invited 
usn  officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
(jg)  and  above  are  being  given  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  Hafstad,  director  of  the 
Applied  Physics  Laboratory,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  A third  series  of 
lectures  probably  will  be  held  subse- 
quent to  19  June.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  the  courses  will  be  noted 
by  number  (10A)  in  the  Navy 
Register. 

BuPers  now  is  preparing  a cor- 
respondence course  based  on  the  lec- 
tures, to  meet  further  CNO  request. 
This  is  expected  to  be  completed  late 
' in  the  summer,  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  invited  officers  in  the  Wash- 
ington area. 
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USS  BOSTON  fought  at  Manila  as  a Member  of  ‘White  Squadron'. 

IT'S  TAPS  FOR  OLD  BOSTON 


USS  DESPATCH  (IX  2)  was 
towed  to  sea  off  the  Golden  Gate, 
set  ablaze  and  sunk  by  naval  gunfire 
last  month,  and  a sight  familiar  to 
at  least  a million  Navy  men  is  gone 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  The  old 
hull  served  as  Receiving  Ship  at 
Yerba  Buena  Island  more  than  20 
years  until  1940,  and  as  a radio 
training  school  in  the  same  location 
until  October  1945.  But  that  was 
just  the  last  chapter  in  the  career 
of  the  Despatch. 

As  USS  Boston,  one  of  the  ABCD 
cruisers  in  the  “new  Navy”  of  1883 — 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dolphin — 
she  was  launched  4 Dec  1884,  more 
than  61  years  ago,  and  was  com- 
missioned 2 May  1887. 

She  went  to  sea  with  the  famous 
“White  Squadron,”  fought  with  Com- 
modore George  Dewey  at  Manila  and 
landed  her  Marines  on  Hawaii  and 
in  Panama  during  her  long  career. 


Under  Capt.  G.  C.  Wiltse,  she  was 
present  in  Honolulu  Harbor  when  the 
revolution  against  Hawaiian  Queen 
Liliuokalani  began  14  Jan  1893.  The 
Marines  landed  two  days  later  to 
maintain  order. 

It  was  at  Manila  Bay  the  Boston 
became  a fighting  ship.  She  was 
sixth  in  column  when  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
sailed  into  the  bay  at  0535  the  morn- 
ing of  1 May  1898.  For  two  hours 
the  American  ships  pounded  Spanish 
ships  and  shore  defenses  in  one  of 
history’s  more  lopsided  engagements. 
The  Boston  was  hit  at  least  twice. 

The  Boston  returned  from  the  Asi- 
atic Station  in  1899. 

At  that  time  she  was  decommis- 
sioned. After  being  called  back  into 
the  service  three  times,  she  even- 
tually took  the  name  Despatch  when 
the  new  heavy  cruiser  USS  Boston 
was  commissioned  in  1943. 


RENAMED,  revamped,  USS  Despatch  as  she  looked  48  years  later. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photonraph 

FIGURE  OF  "LIBERATION"  appears  on  the  World  War  II  Victory  medal  to 
be  issued  to  all  those  who  served  honorably  on  active  duty  during  the  war. 


Merger  Bill  Voted  Out 

The  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee voted  (10  to  1)  last  month  to 
report  the  Thomas-Hill-Austin  bill  for 
unification  of  the  armed  forces,  S. 
2044,  out  of  committee  for  placement 
on  the  Senate  calendar  awaiting  ac- 
tion. War  and  Navy  Department  wit- 
nesses had  testified  before  a Military 
Affairs  subcommittee  in  27  hearings 
before  the  bill  was  voted  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

Meantime,  Senator  Styles  Bridges 
(R.,  N.  H.),  a member  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  was  expected  to  file 
a minority  report  against  S.  2044,  and 
already  had  introduced  a new  bill  of 
his  own. 

Senator  Bridges’  bill  would  unify  the 
armed  services  through  a Council  of 
Common  Defense.  His  proposal  would 
establish  the  Air  Forces  on  an  equal 
status  with  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
and  give  the  secretaries  of  the  three 
services  Cabinet  rank.  The  Council  of 
Common  Defense  would  consist  of  the 
three  armed  forces  secretaries,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  President. 

The  Thomas-Hill-Austin  bill  pro- 
vides a Department  of  Defense  to  be 
headed  by  a secretary  of  Cabinet  rank, 
with  the  secretaries  of  the  Air  Forces, 
Army  and  Navy  subordinate  to  him. 

Up  from  Ranks 

The  enlisted  ranks  were  singled  out 
by  Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  as  one 
of  the  Navy’s  best  sources  for  officer 
candidates  in  a recent  report  which 
showed  that  22  percent  of  the  service’s 
wartime  officers  formerly  served  as 
enlisted  men. 

Out  of  329,207  officers  procured  by 
the  Navy  between  1 Jan  1942  and  31 
Dec  1945  a total  of  74,185  were  for- 
mer enlisted  men  who  had  served  in 


enlisted  duties.  An  additional  108,772 
men  were  in  enlisted  status  while 
being  trained  in  the  various  college 
programs  prior  to  receiving  their  com- 
missions. Total  of  all  officers  pro- 
cured in  this  period  who  were  at  one 
time  in  enlisted  status  is  182,957. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
greatest  potential  source  of  officers 
was  college-trained  men  in  civilian 
occupations.  The  policy  of  absorbing 
these  men  changed  with  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  number  of  qualified 
enlisted  men  who  had  gained  the  ne- 
cessary experience.  In  January  1942, 
approximately  25  percent  of  commis- 
sions were  awarded  to  enlisted  men. 
By  July  1945,  this  percentage  was 
doubled. 

Last  year  more  than  2,000  enlisted 
men  attended  the  Naval  Academy 
Preparatory  School  which  prepares 
eligible  candidates  for  Academy  en- 
trance examinations  (see  p.  46).  The 
school  will  continue  in  this  capacity.  In 
addition,  a plan  under  which  enlisted 
men  may  qualify  for  transfer  to  the 
College  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Navy  is  formulating  a plan  to 
continue  the  award  of  direct  commis- 
sions to  qualified  enlisted  men  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
the  V-5  program  continues  to  accept 
applications  from  enlisted  men  for 
aviation  training. 

PB  Typhoon  Patrol 

Two  squadrons  of  specially  equipped 
typhoon  reconnaissance  planes  were 
formed  in  late  March  for  use  in  the 
western  Pacific  to  inform  shipping  and 
Army  and  Navy  shore  bases  of  ap- 
proaching storms  and  to  furnish  aero- 
logical  data  for  the  Joint  Army-Navy 
Task  Forces  at  Bikini  Atoll. 

Each  squadron  is  composed  of  12 
Privateers  (PB4Y-2)  installed  with 


special  weather  instruments.  With 
guns  removed  and  extra  fuel  tanks 
added,  these  aircraft  have  a new  oper-  \ 
ational  range  of  4,000  miles,  1,000  ( 
miles  greater  than  before. 

The  tracking  squadrons,  based  on 
the  fringes  of  the  Pacific  typhoon  area 
at  Eniwetok,  Guam,  Okinawa  and 
Samar,  will  supplement  operational 
aircraft  used  in  this  service. 

P/O  Work  Continued 

The  Navy’s  war-expanded  Public 
Information  Service  will  continue,  it 
was  announced  in  a letter  from  Sec- 
Nav  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
The  letter  said  that  experience  gained 
in  the  war  had  demonstrated  the  worth 
of  enlisted  naval  correspondents  and 
the  Fleet  Home  Town  News  Center. 

The  supporting  staff  of  ENCs 
throughout  the  naval  service  will  be 
included  in  the  rating  structure  (For 
information  on  ENCs,  see  All  Hands, 
April  1946,  p.  77).  Billets  are  to  be  es- 
tablished within  all  staffs,  ashore  and 
afloat,  and  in  those  other  Naval  activ- 
ities which  special  circumstances  may 
render  necessary,  for  the  assignment  of 
appropriate  and  qualified  PIO  person- 
nel to  assure  adequate  public  informa-  j 
tion  coverage.  Provisions  will  be  made 
for  training  all  personnel  assigned  to 
PIO  duties. 

The  number  of  naval  personnel  as- 
signed to  public  information  duties 
will  be  prescribed  by  SecNav.  Initially 
it  will  be  limited  to  500  persons,  of 
whom  not  more  than  250  will  be  com- 
missioned personnel. 

Home  via  Suez 

Five  destroyer  escorts  from  the 
Seventh  Fleet  are  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  the  U.  S.  via  the  Suez  Canal  late  in 
May,  when  they  will  be  placed  in  the  in- 
active reserve  fleet  in  Florida.  The 
ships,  comprising  CortDiv  50,  left 
Hong  Kong  1 April.  They  are  the  first  j 
ships  to  be  sent  home  through  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic. 

The  ships  are  the  Thomas  J.  Cary, 
Brister,  Finch,  Kretchmer  and  Koiner. 
Commanded  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Russell  S. 
Crenshaw,  Jr.,  USN,  the  division  was 
scheduled  to  stop  for  two  or  three  days 
each  at  Singapore,  Colombo,  Aden, 
Alexandria,  Naples,  probablv  another 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  and  possibly 
at  Funchal,  Madeira,  in  the  Atlantic. 

■ * i 

New  Aide  to  President 

Commodore  James  K.  Vardaman  Jr., 
USNR,  relinquished  his  post  as  naval 
aide  to  the  President  last  month,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Clark  Mc- 
Adams Clifford,  USNR.  Commodore 
Vardaman  was  sworn  in  for  a 14-year 
term  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors,  following  his  appointment 
to  this  position  by  President  Truman 
and  Senate  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Capt.  Clifford,  former  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
lawyer,  had  served  as  assistant  naval 
aide  under  Commodore  Vardaman. 

All  HANDS 
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Admiral  Murray  is  Com9 

Vice  Admiral  George  D.  Murray, 
USN,  has  relieved  Vice  Admiral  Arthur 
S.  Carpender, 
USN,  as  Com9.  The 
district,  with 
headquarters  a t 
Great  Lakes,  111., 
is  the  nation’s 
largest.  Admiral 
Carpender,  who 
had  been  Com9 
since  3 Jan  1944, 
has  been  detached 
to  duty  with  the 
Navy  Department 

Admiral  Murray  (see  p.  51). 

Designated  Naval  Aviator  No.  22  in 
1915  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Pen- 
sacola, following  his  graduation  from 
the  Naval  Academy  in  1911,  Admiral 
Murray  “grew  up”  with  aviation. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  Enter- 
prise, which  was  returning  to  Pearl 
Harbor  7 Dec  1941,  when  the  Japs 
attacked.  The  ship  launched  the  only 
U.  S.  carrier  aircraft  to  take  part  in 
the  action.  He  received  the  Navy 
Cross  as  skipper  of  the  Enterprise 
and  later  received  the  DSM  as  CO  of 
a carrier  task  force  during  the  battle 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  26  Oct. 
1942.  His  latest  command  has  been  as 
commander  of  the  Marianas  area. 

Army  Uniform  Changes 

Five-star  general  and  private  will 
dress  alike,  except  for  insignia,  in  the 
Army  after  30  June  1948.  Battle 
jackets  and  trousers  of  the  same  olive 
drab  shade  now  used  in  enlisted  men’s 
clothing  will  be  authorized  for  both 
officers  and  men. 

For  dress  and  special  occasions 
Army  personnel  will  wear  blue  uni- 
forms after  the  above  date,  if  they 
can  be  manufactured  without  inter- 
fering with  production  of  civilian 
clothes.  If  the  “blues”  are  not  avail- 
able before  the  1948  summer  deadline, 
the  olive  drab  uniforms  will  serve  both 
for  duty  and  dress  until  “blues”  can 
be  procured. 

The  olive  drab  combination  will  sup- 
plant the  present  varied  styles  in  cut 
and  color  of  shirts,  blouses,  jackets 
and  trousers.  The  many  types  of  long 
and  short  overcoats  also  will  be  aban- 
doned and  a standard  combination 
overcoat-raincoat  with  detachable 
lining  adopted.  Officers  and  enlisted 
men  will  continue  to  wear  the  familiar 
khaki  duty  uniform  for  summer  and 
tropical  wear. 

The  blue  uniform  idea  originated  in 
the  European  theater  of  operations 
when  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
was  in  command  there.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  blues  might  be  used  to 
distinguish  more  readily  our  Army  of 
Occupation  from  other  Allied  troops. 

The  experimental  models  of  the  en- 
listed men’s  dress  uniform  comprise  a 
sack  type  coat,  matching  trousers,  and 
visored  cap,  in  medium  weight  wool 
and  tailored  to  individual  measure. 
Contrast  is  added  by  brass  buttons 
and  piping  in  the  color  of  the  indi- 
vidual’s branch  or  arm  of  service.  The 
officers’  proposed  dress  uniform  is  sim- 
ilar except  for  insignia. 
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NEW  UNI. 
FORMS  for  Ma- 
rines have  been 
announced.  Dress 
blues  will  be  the 
same  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men, 
with  four  pockets 
in  the  tunic;  hip 
pockets  in  pants. 
Insignia  of  rank 
will  be  the  only 
differentiation. 
Marines  wore  new 
blues  on  duty  at 
the  UN  meetings. 

SERVICE 
GREENS  have 
been  changed  to 
include  a battle 
jacket  to  replace 
the  belted  blouse. 
Hip  pockets  are 
an  addition  to 
the  trousers.  As 
in  the  blues,  only 
difference  in  the 
uniforms  of  offi- 
cers and  enlisted 
men  will  be  differ- 
ence in  insignia. 


MARINES  ADOPT  NEW  UNIFORMS 


Adoption  of  a new  service  green 
uniform  and  changes  in  the  tradi- 
tional dress  blues  were  announced 
by  the  Marine  Corps.  The  new  ser- 
vice uniform  was  designed  with  the 
comfort  of  personnel  in  mind.  It 
will  become  regulation  in  September, 
barring  manufacturing  tie-ups. 
Changes  made  are  such  that  only  in- 
signia of  rank  will  distinguish  offi- 
cers from  enlisted  men. 

The  service  uniform  will  consist 
of  trousers,  battle  jacket  and  over- 
seas or  garrison  cap.  In  production 
for  several  weeks,  the  new  uniform 
is  the  product  of  a year  of  careful 
planning,  based  on  wartime  experi- 
ence. The  present  blouse  and  hip- 
pocketless  trousers  of  the  old  green 
uniform  will  be  discarded. 

The  battle  jacket,  which  will  re- 
place the  blouse,  is  cut  full  in  the 
chest  and  will  fit  snugly  around  the 
waist.  The  trousers  will  be  cut  in 
such  a way  to  allow  more  freedom 
in  the  knee  and  thigh.  They  will 
include  hip  pockets.  The  new  bar- 
racks cap  will  include  a wide,  flat 
grommet,  a high  and  straighter  peak, 
and  a bill  made  of  shell  cordovan 
leather. 

Changes  in  the  dress  blues  provide 
for  the  addition  of  four  pockets  on 


the  tunics  of  enlisted  men.  Previ- 
ously only  officers  had  pockets  on 
their  tunics.  Addition  of  the  pockets 
would  serve  two  purposes:  first,  it 
would  add  to  the  general  overall  ap- 
pearance of  the  uniform  and,  second, 
it  would  offer  the  possibility  of  better 
tailoring.  Hip  pockets  also  will  be 
added  to  the  trousers  of  the  enlisted 
men’s  blues.  At  present,  enlisted 
men’s  trousers  have  no  hip  pockets. 

With  the  changes  in  blues,  officers 
will  be  distinguishable  from  enlisted 
men  only  by  insignia  of  rank  and 
rate  and  by  the  traditional  red  pip- 
ing worn  by  the  latter. 

The  new  blues  made  their  first 
appearance  with  the  Marine  Guard, 
which  now  is  guarding  Security 
Council  meetings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Issuance  of  the  new  service  uni- 
forms, the  Marine  Corps  said,  will 
not  mean  that  the  present  uniforms 
would  be  completely  discarded.  The 
old  stock  will  be  utilized  fully,  prin- 
cipally as  issue  to  troops  overseas. 

In  making  allocations  for  manufac- 
ture of  the  new  uniform,  the  Marine 
Corps  said,  care  has  been  taken  to 
assure  that  the  program  does  not 
overlap  civilian  allocations. 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photooraph 

TWENTY  SIX  MONTHS  after  his  picture  was  taken  on  a ship  off  Eniwetok 
former  Marine,  Bob  Touhy,  poses  once  more — this  time  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Bantam  Tests 

Miniature  “atomic”  bomb  tests  are 
being  conducted  at  the  Navy’s  David 
W.  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderoek, 
Md.,  in  conjunction  with  the  “Cross- 
roads” experiment  of  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Task  Force  1. 

Scale-size  models  of  Victory  ships, 
approximately  two  feet  in  length,  are 
used  in  the  miniature  tests  to  obtain 
advance  data  on  the  effect  of  the  bomb 
blast  on  the  actual  ships  to  be  blasted 
at  Bikini.  The  models  are  built  on  a 
scale  of  1 to  220,  and  are  bombed 
while  floating  in  an  improvised  pond 
representing  Bikini  atoll. 

Model  “atomic”  bombs  containing 
a T.N.T.  charge  scaled  down  from 
20,000  tons  of  T.N.T. , is  used.  The 
bombs  are  fired  underwater  and  in 
the  air  above  the  pond.  “Operations 
Crossroads”  will  determine  among 
other  things,  whether  the  T.N.T. 
model  bomb  now  being  used  in  tests 
can  provide  accurate  data  for  naval 
purposes. 

Data  obtained  from  the  effect  of 
the  model  bomb  on  the  scaled-down 
ships  will  be  compared  with  scienti- 
fic information  gathered  from  the 
Bikini  experiments.  The  comparison 
will  provide  a check  on  the  accuracy 
of  methods  employed  at  the  Model 
Basin,  which  normally  subjects  ship 
models  to  accurate  scientific  tests  to 
obtain  specific  knowledge  of  the  ves- 
sel’s performance  before  its  construc- 
tion. 

Industry  Uses  Plant.  The  David 
W.  Taylor  ship-testing  and  experi- 
mental plant  is  being  made  available 
to  private  industry.  Not  only  ship- 
builders will  benefit  from  the  facilities 
available.  The  wind  tunnel  offers  val- 
uable “testing  grounds”  to  plane  man- 
ufacturers and  others  concerned  with 
aerodynamics.  Other  departments  test 
structural  strength,  vibration,  under- 


water explosions  and  hundreds  of 
other  difficult  problems. 

Fifty  representatives  of  shipbuild- 
ing and  other  industries  toured  the 
plant  recently  to  learn  what  facilities 
were  available.  They  represented  the 
Navy  Industrial  Assn.,  a group  of 
more  than  400  industrial  concerns  who 
joined  together  during  the  war  to 
effect  a permanent  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  Navy. 

The  main  function  of  the  plant  is 
tests  and  experiments  in  design  and 
structural  mechanics  of  ships.  It  is 
the  largest  and  most  completely  equip- 
ped such  plant  in  the  world  employing, 
000  civilians  and  nearly  100  Navy 
officers  and  men. 

Private  shipbuilders  will  soon  have 
the  use  of  a nearly-completed  1,800- 
foot  extension  to  the  1,200-foot  chan- 
nel. With  this  3,000  feet  of  uninter- 
rupted channel,  51  feet- wide  and  22 
feet  deep,  high-speed  tests  can  be 
made  for  the  first  time. 

Technical  details  of  the  plant  which 
was  opened  in  1940  have  been  with- 
held by  the  Navy,  but  considerable 
general  information  has  been  released. 
The  model  basin  was  named  after 
the  noted  naval  architect  who  com- 
manded the  original  testing  basin  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard  from  1900 
to  1915.  It  was  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress,  6 May  1936,  and  construc- 
tion was  begun  in  September  1937. 
Following  authorization  of  the  orig- 
inal Navy  Yard  basin,  Congress  speci- 
fied that  private  industry  be  author- 
ized to  have  tests  made  in  any  of  the 
facilities  if  operational  costs  were  de- 
frayed. 

When  ship  owners  wished  to  con- 
vert World  War  I cargo  vessels  cap- 
able of  10y2  knots  to  faster  passenger- 
type  vessels,  the  Navy  yard  made 
tests  with  wooden  models  costing 
$200  or  $300  apiece,  showing  that  a 
revised  bow  and  new  propellers  would 


solve  the  problem.  The  remodeled 
ships  were  capable  of  17  knots. 

Extreme  accuracy  of  Taylor  Basin 
tests  is  made  possible  by  the  bed  rock 
foundation  which  eliminates  “settling” 
that  would  throw  the  apparatus  out  of 
line  by  a fatal  fraction  of  an  inch.  The 
basin  is  so  carefully  designed  that 
even  the  foundations  and  tracks  of 
the  ship-towing  apparatus,  1,185  feet 
in  length,  were  laid  out  to  follow  the 
curvature  of  the  earth. 

Speeds  constant  to  l/100th  knot  can 
be  maintained  by  the  huge  towing 
machine  which  straddles  the  channel 
and  propels  20-foot  ship  models 
through  the  water.  It  includes  measur- 
ing apparatus  so  precise  the  findings 
are  true  to  within  1/20, 000th  of  an 
inch. 


Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  to  flag 
rank  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate : 

To  be  vice-admiral  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy: 

Arthur  S.  Carpender,  usn,  for  tempor-  > 
ary  service  to  rank  from  3 April  i945 
(see  p.  51). 

To  be  lieutenant-general  in  the  U. 

S.  Marine  Corps: 

Harry  Schmidt,  usmc,  for  temporary  ' 
service  to  rank  from  1 March  1946. 

To  be  rear-admiral  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy: 

Harold  M.  Bemis,  usn,  for  temporary  , 
service. 

To  be  Major  general  in  the  U.  S.  > 
Marine  Corps: 

Samuel  L.  Howard,  usmc,  for  temporary  \ 
service  to  rank  from  28  September  1942.  j 

To  be  rear-admirals  in  the  U.  S.  ; 
Coast  Guard : 

Merlin  O’Neill,  uscg  to  be  the  Assistant  ■ 
Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  for  a per-  j 
iod  of  four  years.  Temporary  rank  to  ( 
date  from  14  Feb.  1946. 

Thomas  A.  Shanley.  uscg,  for  tempor-  1 
ary  service  to  rank  from  25  February  | 
1946. 

To  be  commodore: 

Louis  W.  Perkins,  uscg,  for  temporary  j 
service  to  rank  from  16  March  1946. 


Nurse  Chief  Promoted 

Nellie  Jane  DeWitt,  superintendent 
of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps,  has  been 
promoted  to  the 
rank  of  captain. 

In  charge  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000 
Navy  nurses,  now 
on  active  duty, 
she  became  Nurse 
Corps  superinten- 
dent 9 Nov  1945 
ujion  the  retire- 
men  t of  Capt. 

Sue  S.  Dauser. 

Capt.  DeWitt 
has  been  a Navy 
nurse  more  than 
25  years.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  Stamford  Hospi- 
tal Training  School,  Stamford,  Conn., 
in  1918.  She  was  chief  nurse  at  Guan- 
tanamo Bay,  Cuba,  in  1938.  Prior  to 
taking  over  her  new  post,  she  had 
been  chief  nurse  at  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Aiea  Heights,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  with 
additional  duties  in  the  office  of  the 
Commandant  as  Senior  Nurse  Corps 
officer  on  the  island. 


Capt.  DeWitt 
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ALL  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photographs 

LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPING  at  the  Coast  Guard's  'Tree  Point'  lighthouse  station  are  CBM  Jim  Gavin  and  bride,  ex- 
SPAR,  Ann  Jacobs.  He  takes  care  of  the  light  while  she  keeps  house  on  a remote  island  off  Alaskan  coast. 


Offer  High  PG  Training 

Redesignation  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Staff  College  as  the  National 
War  College  will  provide  the  services 
with  the  highest  level  in  postgraduate 
training  for  officers  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  State  Department.  This 
course  (p.  53  All  Hands,  March 
1946)  will  be  taught  chiefly  by  mili- 
tary and  State  Department  personnel, 
but  will  include  talks  by  outstanding 
‘lecturers  from  American  universities. 

Vice  Admiral  Harry  W.  Hill,  USN, 
commandant  of  the  new  college,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  a Board 
of  Consultants  to  assist  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a curriculum  embracing  the 
various  problems  relating  to  national 
security  and  international  peace. 
Members  of  this  group,  which  met  in 
Washington  on  29  and  30  March  at 
Admiral  Hill’s  request,  are:  Dr. 

James  P.  Baxter  III,  president  of 
Williams  College,  chairman;  Dr.  Cal- 
vin  B.  Hoover,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
■School,  Duke  University;  Dr.  William 

L.  Langer  of  Harvard  University;  Dr. 
;Arnold  Wolfers  of  Yale  University; 
;Dr.  W.  L.  Wright  and  Dr.  Edward 

M.  Earle  of  Princeton  University. 
Also  attending  this  conference  were 
Donald  Russell,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  deputy  commanders 
of  the  College,  Major  General  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther  and  Brigadier  General 
T.  H.  Landon. 

The  board  may  recommend  courses 
of  instruction,  reading  material,  and 
instructors  for  the  first  class  which 
j begins  3 Sept  1946.  Several  of  the 
nation’s  outstanding  scientists,  includ- 
’ ing  some  particularly  noted  physicists, 
will  lecture  before  the  College.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month  Admiral  Hill 
visited  several  eastern  universities, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  the  serv- 
ices of  certain  eminent  academicians 
for  the  College.  He  reported  that  the 
reaction  of  the  universities  to  his  pro- 
posals was  “extremely  gratifying,” 
that  the  best  universities  were  anxious 
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to  participate  in  the  College  program. 
Besides  designating  their  personnel 
for  the  College  staff,  the  universities 
have  expressed  a willingness  to  release 
these  lecturers  from  academic  duties 
for  the  duration  of  their  War  College 
assignment.  At  present  both  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  engaged 
in  considering  personnel  for  attend- 
ance at  the  first  class.  Selections  will 
be  announced  the  early  part  of  May. 

(See  story  p.  70  for  summary  of 
postgraduate  education  program  lead- 
ing up  to  the  National  War  College, 
to  which  regular  Navy  officers  will  be 
assigned.) 

Navy  PR  Coordinator 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  S.  Carpender, 
USN,  until  recently  Com9,  (See  p.  49), 
has  assumed  duties  as  coordinator  of 
public  relations  for  the  Navy,  a new 
post  created  by  order  of  SecNav. 

The  order  creating  the  post  vested 
with  a flag  officer  the  task  of  coordin- 
ating and  executing  plans  and  policies 
of  SecNav  in  matters  pertaining  to 
public  relations. 

Creation  of  the 
post,  which  is  un- 
der the  office  of 
SecNav,  is  in  line 
with  the  Navy’s 
announced  policy 
of  coordinating 
related  activities. 
Plans  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the 
functions  under 
Vice  Admiral  Car- 
pender’s  command 
are  in  the  formu- 
lative  stage  at  the  present  time. 

Admiral  Carpender’s  appointment 
as  vice  admiral  for  temporary  service 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  19 
March. 

Immediately  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Admiral  Carpender  was  given 


command  of  destroyers,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  He  retained  this  command  until 
June,  1942,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Force 
and  in  September,  1942,  assumed  corn- 
duty  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Force 
and  Allied  Naval  Forces  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  Area.  While  serving  in 
this  capacity,  Admiral  Carpender  held 
the  temporary  rank  of  vice  admiral 
and  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  of  the  Army  and  the 
Legion  of  Merit  of  the  Navy. 

Returning  to  the  U.  S.  in  December, 
1943,  he  reverted  to  his  permanent 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  On  3 Jan.  1944, 
he  was  named  Com9.  Later  he  was 
promoted  again  to  the  temporary 
rank  of  vice  admiral.  He  received  a 
Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a second  Legion 
of  Merit  while  Com9. 


Employment  Ruling 

Attorney  General  Tom  C.  Clark  has 
ruled  that  veterans  with  permanent 
Civil  Service  ratings  can  have  places  in 
government  departments  where  they 
worked  in  temporary  agencies  previ- 
ously, even  if  the  temporary  agencies 
have  been  dissolved.  The  ruling  held 
that  veterans  with  permanent  Civil 
Service  status  are  entitled  to  reem- 
ployment because  the  temporary 
agencies  were  integral  parts  of  the 
department. 

The  opinion  was  given  in  the  cases 
of  former  workers  in  four  temporary 
Department  of  Interior  agencies  now 
abandoned  or  being  liquidated,  but 
applies  to  Civil  Service  workers  as  a 
whole.  Under  the  new  ruling,  former 
rulings  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
are  modified.  Permanent  Civil  Service 
veteran  employes  of  a temporary 
agency  are  held  to  have  restoration 
rights,  even  where  the  agency  has 
gone  out  of  existence,  if  that  agency 
was  part  of  a larger  unit,  such  as  a 
department. 


Admiral  Carpender 
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Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

"AXIS  SALLY",  alias  Mildred  Gillard, 
a native  of  Portland,  Me.,  of  Nazi 
radio  fame  is  under  arrest  in  Berlin. 

Berthing  Contracts 

The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
has  announced  the  majority  of  con- 
tracts for  the  Navy’s  $70,000,000  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  berthing  fa- 
cilities for  inactivated  ships  will  be 
let  by  early  summer. 

Facilities  and  changes  to  include 
piers,  quay  walls,  dredging,  extensions 
to  electrical  and  mechanical  services, 
fire  fighting  apparatus  and  other  in- 
stallations will  make  it  possible  for 
inactivated  ships  to  be  maintained 
without  use  of  their  own  facilities  and 
equipment.  Engineers  in  charge  of  the 
program  point  out  that  the  more  com- 
plete the  shore  maintenance  facilities, 
the  easier  it  will  be  to  put  the  inactive 
fleet  into  operation  should  the  need 
arise. 

In  selecting  berthing  facilities,  max- 
imum use  of  existing  installations 
was  desired  to  minimize  new  construc- 
tion. Another  consideration  was  non- 
interference with  such  commercial 
shipping  activities  as  existed  in  berth- 
ing areas.  In  addition,  a balance  had 
to  be  met  between  the  optimum  dis- 
persal of  fleet  units  and  the  overall 
cost  of  maintenance. 

The  inactivated  ships  are  to  be  tied 
up  at  piers  and/or  mooring  platforms. 
A skeleton  force  will  service  the  ships 
while  they  are  laid  up. 

Several  contracts  have  been  let  and 
work  is  under  way  at  both  east  and 
west  coast  projects.  A summary  of 
progress  being  made  follows: 

• New  London,  Conn.:  Work  on 

berthing  facilities  started,  including  a 
$979,300  contract  for  dredging  (99 
percent  complete)  and  a $527,950  con- 
tract for  construction  of  bulkhead  and 
finger  piers  (8  percent  complete). 
Electrolyte  facilities  will  cost  $373,000 
and  about  $300,000  will  go  toward 
constructing  an  ARD  pier.  Additional 
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shore  services  are  estimated  to  cost 
approximately  $800,000. 

• South  Boston  Navy  Yard:  Ad- 

ditional facilities  in  the  form  of  moor- 
ing fittings,  camels  and  shore  services 
are  to  be  provided  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $350,000. 

• Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard:  A 
$612,000  quay  wall  (22  percent  com- 
plete) is  being  built,  and  a $100,000 
dredging  contract  will  be  awarded.  A 
$60,000  contract  has  been  awarded  for 
services  around  the  reserve  basin. 
Services  to  the  west  end  are  planned, 
while  services  to  the  east  end  are 
already  22  percent  complete.  A $91,000 
steam  distribution  system  is  25  percent 
complete.  The  $81,000  boiler  system 
for  a heating  plant  is  about  75  per- 
cent complete.  A project  will  be  initi- 
ated for  sewage  collection  from  shins 
quartering  personnel. 

• Bayonne,  N.  J.  Naval  Supply 
Depot:  Work  is  planned  on  a $400,000 
job  of  dredging  and  services  extension. 

• Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Ports- 

mouth, Va.:  A $300,000  dredging  pro- 
ject has  been  completed.  Five  concrete 
piers  with  accessories  are  under  con- 
struction (2  percent  complete).  Con- 
tract price:  $1,086,000.  Additional 

shore  services  are  to  cost  $286,000. 

• Naval  Operating  Base,  Norfolk, 
Va. : Camels  for  berthing  9 CVE’s  at 
the  convoy  escort  piers  are  being  con- 
structed of  surplus  material  by  Yard 
forces  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $39,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  electrical  services 
will  cost  $105,000.  Additional  shore 
services  and  mooring  platforms  are  to 
be  provided  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
approximately  $300,000. 

• Charleston,  S.  C.:  Six  reinforced 
concrete  piers  will  be  built  under  a 
$1,408,000  contract.  While  work  has 
not  been  started  on  this  project,  98 
percent  of  a dredging  program  costing 
$535,000  has  been  completed  by  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers.  The  Navy  will  reim- 
burse the  War  Department  for  this 
work.  Additional  supporting  shore 
services  will  be  provided. 

• Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.:  Tem- 
orary  facilities  costing  $235,000  have 
een  completed.  A $1,518,365  dredging 

contract  has  been  awarded,  and  work 
has  been  started.  A $4,350,000  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  for  construc- 
tion of  11  concrete  piers  1,850  feet 
long.  Construction  work  has  not  been 
started.  Additional  shore  services  and 
facilities  will  be  provided  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,300,000. 

• Orange,  Tex. : Award  has  been 
made  of  a $2,630,000  contract  for  piers 
and  services,  now  six  percent  complete. 
Completion  of  a $17,000  dredging  pro- 
ject has  been  announced.  Additional 
shore  facilities  are  planned. 

• San  Diego,  Calif. : Eight  construc- 
tion contracts  covering  dredging,  piers 
and  services  have  been  awarded  total- 
ing approximately  $6,850,000.  Con- 
struction is  proceeding.  Additional 
shore  facilities  will  be  provided. 

• Mare  Island,  Calif.:  Seven  con- 
tracts totaling-  approximately  $2,050,- 
000  have  been  awarded.  Of  these,  four 
have  been  completed,  while  about  28 
percent  average  completion  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  other  three.  Minor 


additional  shore  facilities  are  planned.! 

• Alameda,  Calif.,  NAS:  Plans  are! 
being  prepared  for  extending  services' 
to  existing  piers.  Projected  cost: 
$29,000. 

• Tongue  Point,  Astoria,  Ore. : A 
$776,000  dredging  contract  which  in-i 
eludes  construction  of  a wave  barrier 
is  approximately  two  percent  complete. 
New  pier  construction  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $5,400,000,  with  support-1 
ing  shore  services  approximately  $1,- 
200,000. 

• Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,1 
Wash.:  Dredging  contract,  worth  ap-i 
proximately  $800,000,  has  been  award- 
ed. With  plans  for  concrete  piers, 
mooring  islands  and  approach  trestles 
completed,  supporting  shore  facilities 
contracts  will  be  let  next.  Estimated 
construction  cost  of  piers  and  support- 
ing facilities  is  approximately  $6,- 
300,000. 

• Tacoma,  Wash.:  Total  estimated 
cost  for  the  entire  project  is  approx- 
imately $2,300,000.  The  existing  dredg- 
ing contract,  worth  approximately 
$54,000,  is  now  five  percent  complete, 
and  its  present  scope  is  to  be  in- 
creased. A $170,000  contract  for  the 
construction  of  pontoon  camels  is  in 
effect.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  for  pier  extensions, 
strengthening  of  existing  piers  and  in- 
stallation of  necessary  supporting 
shore  facilities.  This  work,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  cost  approximately  $2,- 
000,000. 

• Seattle,  Wash.:  Dredging  of  Piers 
90  and  91  will  cost  $50,000  when  com- 
pleted. 

• Newport  News,  Va. : It  is  esti- 
mated that  dredging,  new  fencing,  re- 
vision  and  extensions  to  existing  serv- 
ices and  miscellaneous  supporting 
shore  facilities  will  cost  approximately 
$200,000.  Plans  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared. 

• Kaiser  Shipyard — Swan  Island, 
Portland,  Ore.:  A contract  is  being 
negotiated  with  the  company  to  fur- 
nish and  install  facilities  for  tempor- 
ary berthing  of  inactive  vessels.  Esti- 
mated cost:  $100,000. 

• NSD,  Stockton,  Calif.:  It  is  esti- 
mated that  new  construction,  supple- 
mental utility  services,  camels  and 
incidental  construction  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  Plans  and  speci- 
fications will  be  prepared  soon. 

District  offices  of  BuDocks  are 
supervising  the  program.  Work  plans 
are  being  prepared  by  the  bureau  and 
the  district  staffs. 

Veterans  Seek  Shops 

The  retail  field  is  favored  by  46.8 
percent  of  veterans  interested  in  start- 
ing their  own  business,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  House- 
hold appliance  and  radio  shops,  ap- 
parel stores,  filling  stations,  grocery 
stores,  and  eating  establishments  are 
preferred,  a survey  revealed. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  veterans  in- 
terested in  starting  a business  of  their 
own,  13.6  percent  want  to  set  up  ser- 
vice establishments;  4.7  percent,  man- 
ufacturing; 3.9  percent,  wholesaling; 
and  2.8  percent,  construction  and  con- 
tracting. 

ALL  HAN  VS 
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HUGE  FLOATING  drydoclcs  are  capable  of  lifting  53,000-ton  battleships 
out  of  water  for  repairs.  Here  four  LSTs  are  cradled  in  dock  for  overhaul. 


Radar  ‘Lands’  Planes 

Details  of  ground  controlled  ap- 
proach, precision  radar  equipment  for 
guiding  aircraft  to  safe  landings  in 
the  foulest  weather,  were  made  public 
last  month  at  the  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Center,  Banana  River,  Fla. 

Fifty  units  of  this  war-developed 
equipment,  known  as  GCA,  have  been 
ordered  for  installation  at  training  sta- 
tions and  naval  air  facilities  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  civilian  planes  in  emergencies. 

Handling  numerous  aircraft  simul- 
taneously, GCA  spots  all  planes  in  a 
30-mile  radius  and  “talks  them  down” 
to  all-weather  landings. 

In  GCA  demonstrations,  pilots  were 
blindfolded  with  hoods  so  they  could 
see  nothing  but  their  instrument  panels. 
Radar  crews  stationed  in  the  airport 
control  tower  then  landed  the  planes 
from  elevation  up  to  10,000  feet. 

Mobile  GCA  units  already  have  been 
installed  at  bases  near  Washington, 
New  York,  Boston,  Kansas  City, 
Seattle  and  Oakland.  Built  for  the 
Navy  by  Bendix  Aviation  Corp.,  each 
GCA  unit  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
$200,000. 

Dr.  Louis  Alvarez  of  MIT,  who 
later  was  prominent  in  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  perfecting  the  new  equipment. 

Bomb  Kills  Nine 

Six  officers  and  three  men  were 
killed  and  one  man  was  injured  last 
month  in  the  accidental  bombing  of 
an  observation  tower  on  Culebra,  an 
island  16  miles  east  of  Puerto  Rico. 
The  bomb  was  dropped  4 April  from 
one  of  a flight  of  planes  which  took 
off  from  the  carrier  uss  Tarawa  on 
bombing  exercises.  A Navy  board  of 
inquiry  is  investigating  the  incident. 


Heavy  Drydock  Repairs 

PT  boats  to  battleships,  6,947  vessels 
in  all,  were  repaired  by  the  Navy’s  77 
floating  drydocks  in  combat  zones  from 
1 October  1944  to  1 October  1945.  Bu- 
Docks  engineers  designed  and  super- 
vised the  construction  of  all  drydocks, 
both  floating  and  graving. 

The  floating  drydocks  at  advanced 
bases  handled  an  average  of  125  ships 
per  dock  during  the  12  month  period. 
The  docks  were  occupied  an  average 
total  of  87.9  percent  of  the  time. 

Reports  from  19  Navy  floating  dry- 
docks  at  continental  ports  show  that 
in  addition  another  1,349  ships  were 
repaired  and  reconditioned  in  this 
country  during  the  same  period,  mak- 
ing an  over-all  total  of  8,296  ships 
serviced  by  the  floating  docks  at  home 
and  abroad.  Docking  reports  were  not 
available  from  57  docks,  most  of  which 
were  operated  by  commercial  firms. 

The  floating  drydock  program  was 
started  in  1940  when  the  Navy  had  only 
three  floating  drydocks  with  a total 
lifting  capacity  of  40,000  tons.  At  the 
war’s  end,  more  than  150  docks  were 
in  operation  with  a total  capacity  of 

1.200.000  tons,  including  huge  advance 
base  sectional  docks,  capable  of  lifting 

100.000  tons  each,  far  more  than 
enough  for  our  largest  battleships  and 
carriers. 

Capt.  James  T.  Reside,  CEC,  usnr, 
who  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
bureau’s  drydock  program  during  the 
war,  said  that  the  program  had  lived 
up  to  the  bureau’s  high  hopes.  The 
floating  drydocks  not  only  achieved  a 
creditable  record  on  the  number  of 
ships  docked  but  they  also  saved  much 
time  in  avoiding  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  trips  to  the  U.  S.  for  repairs. 
They  kept  the  fighting  ships  in  the 
fight. 


\lew  Middie  Athletic  Chief 

Capt.  Edmund  B.  (“Whitey”)  Tay- 
or,  USN,  has  been  ordered  to  Annapolis 
.s  director  of  athletics.  He  relieves 
lapt.  Charles  O.  Humphries,  USN,  at 
he  Naval  Academy  this  month. 

Capt.  Taylor  was  named  for  the 
Ul-American  lacrosse  team  in  1924-25 
ind  also  participated  in  football, 
lasketball  and  boxing. 

Mavy  Tribute  to  Army 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  commended 
he  Army  6 April  on  the  occasion  of 
he  first  Army  Day  celebration  since 
'ictory  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary 
if  War,  Robert  P.  Patterson.  The 
etter  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Army  Day  celebration  since  vic- 
tory has  been  won,  I welcome  the 
opportunity  of  extending  on  be- 
half of  the  Navy  a sincere  “well 
done”  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

Our  services  have  emerged  suc- 
cessfully from  the  greatest  test 
of  military  and  moral  might  ever 
to  confront  our  people.  Victory 
was  won  through  application  of 
the  team  spirit.  On  all  the  world 
fronts  Army  and  Navy  worked 
with  a singleness  of  purpose 
unsurpassed  previously  in  our 
history.  The  demand  of  the 
future  will  be  no  less  than  those 
of  the  crisis  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  of  us. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that 
the  nation  as  a whole  join  in  de- 
served tribute  to  the  Army,  and 
the  Navy  is  happy  to  share  in  the 
expressions  of  sincere  apprecia- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Forrestal 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

IELD  APPROACH  control  units 
re  shown  directing  plane  landings 
y radar  at  NAS,  Banana  River,  Fla. 
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DISCHARGE  PAPERS  in  his  hand, 
Catcher  Walker  Cooper  heads  for 
duty  with  NY  Giants.  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  sold  him  for  $175,000. 

Navy  Men  Need  Houses 

A widespread  housing  shortage 
among  naval  personnel  in  the  conti- 
nental U.  S.  is  equally  as  critical  as 
that  currently  experienced  by  the  ci- 
vilian population.  Since  public  con- 
cern is  now  centered  on  the  provision 
of  adequate  housing  facilities  for  the 
discharged  veteran,  naval  personnel, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  actually 
veterans  in  uniform,  are  forced  to 
compete  on  a low-priority  scale  for 
available  housing  in  the  civilian  mar- 
ket, according  to  BuPers. 

In  a recent  letter  to  SecNav,  the 
Bureau  pointed  out  it  is  “quite  con- 
cerned over  the  morale  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  lack  of  housing, 
particularly  in  areas  such  as  those 
selected  for  the  berthing  of  vessels 
of  the  inactive  fleet.  The  Navy  cannot 
expect  to  attract  personnel  in  the 
numbers  or  of  the  quality  required 
unless  adequate  provisions  are  made 
for  the  welfare  of  such  personnel  and 
their  families.” 

Late  in  March  President  Truman 
started  the  construction  ball  rolling  in 
a big  way  by  signing  legislation  which 
provided  $250,000,000  to  build  100,000 
temporary  homes  for  veterans  and 
their  families.  However,  considerable 
opposition  in  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee blocked  a larger  measure  for 
permanent  houses  which  proposed  to 
give  Wilson  Wyatt,  Federal  housing 
expediter,  blanket  authority  to  spend 
$600,000,000  in  any  way  he  thought 
would  stimulate  home  construction. 

The  letter  cited  references  support- 
ing proposed  13th  Naval  District 
housing  projects  which  would  cost 
$13,788,603  and  urged  immediate  ag- 
gressive action  be  taken  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  alleviating  the  situa- 
tion there  and  elsewhere.  To  relieve 
the  current  housing  needs  and  to  pro- 
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vide  for  future  Navy  requirements, 
BuPers  recommended  (a)  funds  re- 
maining available  by  reason  of  cut- 
backs  and  cancellations  be  made 
available  for  the  conversion  of  existing 
structures  where  practicable  or  new 
construction  where  conversion  is  not 
possible;  (b)  strong  representations 
be  made  to  the  National  Housing 
Agency  to  make  available  to  the  Navy 
a portion  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  housing  under  Title  V of  the  Lan- 
ham  Act  which  authorizes  the  NHA  to 
provide  housing  for  distressed  families 
of  servicemen  and  veterans  with  fami- 
lies; (c)  take  over  surplus  NHA  hous- 
ing projects  where  available  in  areas 
of  critical  shortages. 

“Expenditures  by  the  Navy  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  the  purpose  of  housing 
will  assist  the  overall  housing  problem 
in  addition  to  furthering  the  Navy’s 
personnel  programs,”  the  letter  added. 

Indications  of  a sharp  increase  in 
prices  of  homes  during  the  past  sev- 
eral months  prompted  General  Omar 
N.  Bradley,  Veterans’  Administrator, 
to  request  that  home-finance  lenders 
warn  veterans  against  “abnormally 
high  prices.” 

According  to  VA’s  chief  appraiser, 
Asa  B.  Groves,  there  are  further  evi- 
dences that  prices  will  keep  going  up 
unless  Congress  freezes  prices  or  the 
material  bottleneck  is  broken.  He 
warned  veterans  that  with  rising 
prices  they  would  not  get  the  best 
value  for  their  money  and  cautioned 
them  against  making  immediate  use 
of  their  $4,000  GI  home  loan  guar- 
antee. 

Admiral  Vickery  Dies 

Vice  Admiral  Howard  L.  Vickery, 
TJSN  (Ret.),  vice  chairman  of  the  U.  S. 

Maritime  Com- 
mission in  World 
War  II,  died  21 
March  a t Palm 
Springs,  Calif., 
where  he  had 
gone  for  his 
health. 

Funeral  ser- 
vices were  held  at 
the  Fort  Myer 
Chapel,  Fort 
Myer,  Va.,  27 

Admiral  Vickery  March,  followed 
by  burial  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. Chaplain  William  N.  Thomas, 
USN,  conducted  the  services  and  Vice 
Admiral  Earle  W.  Mills,  usn,  com- 
manded the  military  escort.  Full  mili- 
tary honors  were  rendered,  with  eight 
bluejackets  serving  as  body-bearers. 

Admiral  Vickery  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission from  1940  to  1 Jan  1946,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  supervised  the  Com- 
mission’s expanded  war  construction 
program. 

Born  in  Bellevue,  Ohio,  20  April 
1892,  Admiral  Vickery  was  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1915.  His 
service  with  the  Maritime  Commission, 
following  extensive  naval  duty,  began 
in  1937,  when  he  became  assistant  to 
the  chairman  with  supervision  over  all 
ship  design  and  construction  in  the 
program  to  rehabilitate  the  Merchant 
Marine. 


Army  Rocket  Research 

The  Army  is  conducting  intensive; 
research  in  the  use  of  rockets  for  both' 
commercial  and  military  use.  ( See 
story  of  Navy  research,  p.  2).  Recent 
tests  have  been  conducted  at  Las 
Cruces,  N.M.,  on  the  Army’s  new  iono- 
sphere rocket,  known  as  the  “Wac 
Corporal.”  The  rocket  has  soared  230,- 
000  feet — about  43  miles — in  a 

search  for  weather  data.  Varying 
winds  at  different  altitudes  make  a 
crazy-quilt  pattern  of  the  rocket’s  ex- 
haust trail  as  the  rocket  soars  straight 
upward. 

Aside  from  the  “Wac  Corporal,”  thei 
Army  will  fire  the  first  of  25  captured 
German  V-2  rockets  on  a seven-minute, 
80-mile  flight  at  White  Sands,  N.M.,  8 
May,  to  start  an  intensive  research 
program  designed  to  keep  the  U.S.  first 
in  rocket  design. 

Instead  of  explosives,  the  warhead 
of  the  German  terror  weapon  will  be 
filled  with  intricate  electronic  instru- 
ments to  provide  data  for  evaluation 
by  a nine-man  board  of  academic, 
military  and  industrial  scientists. 
Study  of  the  V-2  itself  is  secondary. 
The  Army  is  looking  into  the  Jules 
Verne  future  of  the  rocket.  In  its  flight, 
reduced  by  special  devices  from  a po- 
tential 200-mile  range,  the  rocket  will 
report  by  radio  pressure,  temperature, 
velocity,  control  and  acceleration  data 
which  will  keep  scientists  busy  for 
weeks. 

The  V-2s  were  taken  from  a cap- 
tured German  factory  (see  p.  2). 
Many  parts  were  missing  but  the 
rockets  were  rebuilt. 

Besides  scientific  data,  the  test  will 
provide  the  first  firing  mission  for  the 
First  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  Guided : 
Missiles  Battalion,  newest  Army  unit, 
which  has  been  training  intensively 
with  translated  German  manuals. 
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DISABLED  TRAINING  PLANE  lands 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  being 
towed  from  Indianapolis.  This  tow 
was  longest  ever  made  in  peace  time. 

ALL  HANDS 


NATS  Still  Busy 

The  Naval  Air  Transport  Service, 
despite  heavy  inroads  made  by  demo- 
bilization, is  still  busy.  In  March, 
NATS  operated  317  aircraft  and  car- 
ried 46,000  passengers,  mostly  in  the 
Pacific  (and  more  than  half  of  them 
enlisted  men),  3,000  tons  of  mail,  all  in 
the  Pacific,  and  2,500  tons  of  cargo, 
three-fourths  of  it  in  the  Pacific. 
NATS  has  personnel  totaling  3,625 
officers  and  13,204  enlisted  men.  Air- 
planes in  service  include  138  four- 
engine  R5Ds  162  two-engine  R4Ds,  15 
four-engine  PB2Y  seaplanes,  and  two 
JRM  Mars  flying  boats. 

NATS  operates  24  round  trips 
weekly  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu,  16  between  Honolulu  and 
Guam,  seven  between  Honolulu  and 
Tokyo,  three  between  Honolulu  and 
Manila,  10  between  Guam  and  Shang- 
hai, and  seven  between  Guam  and 
Toyko.  Three  NATS  R4Ds  run  a 
shuttle  service  three  times  a week 
between  Manila,  Palawan,  Cebu  and 
Samar  in  the  Philippines.  Weekly 
round  trips  to  the  Solomons  and  the 
Admiralties  are  scheduled.  These  are 
made  when  personnel  conditions  per- 
mit. 

In  addition,  NATS  runs  three  round 
trip  flights  a week  between  Seattle 
and  Attu  by  way  of  Kodiak  and  Adak 
and  two  round  trips  weekly  between 
Seattle  and  Point  Barrow  with  a 
scheduled  stop  at  Fairbanks  and  a 
flag  stop,  if  anybody  flags,  at  Betties, 
a dot  on  the  John  River  well  inside 
the  Arctic  circle. 

Within  continental  U.  S.  NATS 
flights  blanket  an  area  which  might 
be  bounded  by  a line  drawn  through 
| Boston,  Chicago,  Oakland,  San  Diego, 
El  Paso,  Corpus  Christi,  Pensacola, 
Miami,  Charleston  and  New  York. 
Other  flights  reach  Guantanamo,  Coco 
Solo,  C.Z.;  San  Juan,  P.  R.;  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad;  and  Argentia,  New- 
foundland. 

NATS  began  with  a single  oper- 
ating squadron,  VR-1,  activated  9 Mar 
1942  at  Norfolk,  Va.  VR-1  had  four 
R4Ds,  27  officers  and  150  men.  Three 
weeks  later  VR-2  was  commissioned 
at  Alameda,  Calif.,  with  six  officers, 
a handful  of  men,  and  one  R4D.  A 
VR-2  crew  took  off  for  Honolulu  on 
15  May  1942  to  make  the  first  NATS 
transoceanic  flight. 

The  organization  grew  until  it  was 
I operating  at  the  end  of  the  war  431 
i transports  carrying  39,733,000  ton- 
! miles  of  cargo  and  passengers  a 
month,  and  delivering  3,311  aircraft 
of  different  types  to  combat  air 
groups  per  month.  The  latter  figure 
is  a drop  from  a peak  of  4,753  de- 
liveries in  March  1944.  Last  year 
NATS  evacuated  nearly  60,000  hospi- 
tal casualties  from  the  front  lines  in 
the  Pacific. 

Speeds  Demobilization 

The  Coast  Guard  announced  plans 
late  last  month  which  will  lead  to 
almost  complete  demobilization  by  the 
end  of  May  of  enlisted  reserves  and 
regulars  serving  under  involuntary 
extensions  of  enlistment. 

Effective  2 May  all  enlisted  reserves 
and  regulars  serving  under  involun- 
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WINNERS  OF  "Best  Legs  on  Broadway"  contest  are  viewed  by  convalescents 
at  Seagate  Naval  Hospital.  While  curtain  hid  girls,  men  judged  their  legs. 


tary  extensions  will  become  eligible 
for  discharge  in  a move  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  completely  discarding  the 
point  system.  The  Coast  Guard  said 
“nearly  all”  would  be  released  by  22 
May.  The  Coast  guard  also  plans  to 
place  in  an  inactive  duty  status  all 
reserve  officers  in  such  a manner  that 
their  terminal  leave  will  have  been 
completed  by  30  June. 

From  V-J  day  to  15  April,  the 
Coast  Guard  released  111,700  men  and 
5,400  Spars.  As  of  15  April,  27,903 
regulars  and  32,638  reserves  were  on 
duty. 


Potomac  Command  Change 

Rear  Admiral  F.  L.  Reichmuth, 
USN,  commandant  of  the  Potomac 
River  Naval  Command  retired  10 
April  from  the  Navy  after  44  years  of 
service.  He  was  relieved  in  ceremonies 
at  the  Naval  Gun  Factorv  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Glenn  B.  Davis,  usn. 


Assistant  su- 
perintendent of 
the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  from 
1938  to  1940,  Ad- 
miral Reichmuth 
served  as  Com- 
ServLant  until 
1942  before  tak- 
ing the  Potomac 
River  Naval  Com- 
mand. 


Admiral  Reichmuth 


Admiral  Davis 
duty 


the  Pacific  during  most  of  the  war.  As 
CO  of  the  uss  Washington,  he  received 
the  Navy  Cross  for  his  part  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  actions  and  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  for  service  as  ComBat- 
Div8  in  the  Truk  strikes.  Immediately 
prior  to  assuming  his  new  duties,  Ad- 
miral Davis  was  deputy  commander  of 
the  Western  Sea  Frontier  and  chief  of 
staff  and  aide  to  ComWesSeaFron. 


Senate  Confirms  Rank 

Four  Fleet  Admirals,  a full  general 
in  the  Marine  Corps  and  a four-star 
Coast  Guard  admiral  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  for  appointment 
to  permanent  status  in  their  rank.  The 
Senate  has  confirmed  similar  appoint- 
ments for  four  generals  of  the  Army. 

President  Truman,  acting  under  au- 
thority of  Public  Law  333,  approved 
23  March  1946,  named  the  10  top  mili- 
tary leaders  of  World  War  II  to  serve 
as  an  elder  statesmen’s  organization 
of  national  defense  wherein  wartime 
leadership  will  be  available  in  peace- 
time on  a consultative  basis. 

The  Fleet  Admirals  are  William  D. 
Leahy,  usn,  the  President’s  Chief  of 
Staff;  Ernest  J.  King,  usn,  former 
CNO  and  CominCh;  Chester  W.  Nim- 
itz,  usn,  present  CNO,  and  William  F. 
Halsey,  Jr.,  usn,  wartime  commander 
of  the  Third  Fleet.  General  A.  A. 
Vandegrift,  Commandant  of  the  Mar- 
ine Corps,  and  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche, 
retired  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  have  been  confirmed  for 
permanent  four-star  rank. 

The  five-star  generals  are  George 
C.  Marshall,  retired  Chief  of  Staff, 
now  a special  presidential  envoy  to 
China;  Douglas  Mac  Arthur,  Allied 
Supreme  Commander  in  Japan; 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  H.  H.  Arnold,  retired  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  The  10  men  will 
receive  full  pay  of  their  rank  for  life, 
regardless  of  retirement. 

To  Decommission  Dauntless 

The  wartime  flagship  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King,  usn,  former 
CNO  and  Cominch,  has  reported  to 
Com5  at  Norfolk  for  decommissioning. 
Admiral  King  lived  aboard  USS  Daunt- 
less (PG  61)  during  three  years  of 
the  war,  commuting  daily  from  her 
berth  at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  to 
his  office  in  the  Navy  Department. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  photos 

'STRETCHER  PARTY' — Drawn  hurriedly  on  a stained  piece  of  cardboard. 

LOST'  MARINE  ARTIST  FOUND' 


Discarded  in  the  heat  of  a Guadal- 
canal battle,  a sketch  drawn  hur- 
riedly on  a stained  piece  of  card- 
board was  acclaimed  by  a national 
picture  magazine  a year  later  as 
“well  becoming  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous works  of  art  of  the  war”  under 
a full  page  reproduction  of  the  pic- 
ture, “Stretcher  Party.”  But  at  that 
time  every  attempt  to  identify  the 
artist  was  unsuccessful. 

On  8 Oct  1942  the  Japanese  had 
stopped  the  Marines  at  the  Matani- 
kau  River  with  a murderous  concen- 
tration of  machine  gun  and  mortar 
fire.  During  this  battle  the  sketch  was 
drawn  by  an  unidentified  Marine.  It 
was  believed  he  helped  bearers  bring 
casualties  out  of  the  valley,  leaving 
his  sketch  with  an  ambulance  driver, 
and  went  back  down  into  the  jungle, 
yvhere  he  was  lost  and  believed  killed. 

Comdr.  William  N.  New  (MC) 
usn,  received  the  picture  from  an 
ambulance  driver  who  had  found  it 
rolled  in  a blanket  in  an  ambulance. 
(See  All,  Hands,  October  1943, p.  43.) 
He  brought  it  to  the  United  States 
where  it  was  put  on  exhibit  with  a 
group  of  Marine  works  of  art  dis- 
played throughout  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  The  signature 
on  the  sketch  was  blurred  and  every 
effort  to  identify  the  artist  was  with- 
out success. 

However,  the  artist  did  not  go  “un- 
wept, unhonored  and  unsung.”  The 
sketch  received  the  spirited  acclaim 
of  critics  for  its  “rare  primitive 
quality  springing  naturally  from  a 
native  and  unpracticed  talent.” 

One  day  PFC  Elmer  Smith,  Bates- 
ville,  Miss.,  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
walked  into  a servicemen’s  club  in 
Australia.  He  casually  began  thumb- 


ing through  a December  1943  copy 
of  Life  magazine.  Suddenly  he 
clenched  the  magazine.  The  picture 
was  his.  The  one  he  had  rolled  in  a 
blanket  and  left  in  an  ambulance 
over  two  years  before.  Smith’s 
claims  of  authorship  were  checked, 
reviewed  and  acknowledged.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
readily  admitted  he  had  been 
“bowled  over”  to  find  the  nearly 
forgotten  sketch  and  to  read  that  “it 
may  well  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  works  of  art  of  the  war”. 
He  was  17  years  old  when  the  sketch 
was  drawn  and  he  had  never  had  a 
drawing  lesson  in  his  life. 

The  artist,  having  been  treated 
for  wounds  received  at  Guadalcanal 
and  Okinawa,  is  now  a civilian  and 
this  summer,  under  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights,  plans  to  enter  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute. 


MARINE  ARTIST  Smith  did  not  go 
"unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung." 


Gives  Insurance  Advice 

A warning  to  veterans  against  too 
hasty  conversion  of  their  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  policies  has 
been  issued  by  the  Veterans’  Admin- 
istration. VA  said  it  was  concerned 
to  learn  that  many  veterans  are  being 
inaccurately  advised  by  persons  in- 
tending to  be  helpful  to  convert  their 
NSLI  policies  immediately  to  higher- 
premium  forms,  or  to  convert  and 
“date  back”  by  making  a large  cash 
payment. 

VA  advises  veterans  to  continue  : 
paying,  at  least  temporarily,  the  same 
low  premiums  they  paid  while  in  ser- 
vice, by  leaving  their  NSLI  in  the  j 
form  in  which  it  was  issued.  By  do- 
ing this,  the  veteran  can  be  protected  |j 
by  insurance  until  such  time  as  he  is 
in  position  to  afford  the  kind  of  con- 
verted insurance  that  will  fit  his  needs. 

The  veteran  should  not  be  urged  to 
convert  his  policy  when  he  may  be 
uncertain  about  his  economic  status, 
nor  should  he  be  urged  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  “date  back”  his  con- 
verted policy,  which  usually  requires  a 
substantial  cash  payment  the  average 
veteran  cannot  afford  and  which  gains 
him  no  particular  advantage. 

Any  extra  cash  a veteran  has  would  I 
be  well  invested  if  put  into  insurance, 
using  it  to  pay  premiums  in  advance. 
Premiums  paid  in  advance  are  dis- 
counted at  the  rate  of  three  percent 
compounded  annually  and  any  un- 
earned premiums  can  be  withdrawn  at 
any  time  by  the  insured.  If  the  policy 
matures  before  all  premiums  are  due, 
the  beneficiary  is  ^aid  the  unearned 
premiums  in  addition  to  any  other 
amount  payable. 

All  term  insurance  issued  before  1 
Jan  1946,  may  be  continued  for  eight 
years  from  the  date  of  issue  and  all 
other  term  insurance  for  five  years,  J 
without  conversion. 

Inflation  Fight  Asked 

Full  cooperation  of  all  naval  per- 
sonnel in  continuing  the  fight  against  j 
inflation  pending  realization  of  full- 
scale  production  was  urged  by  SecNav 
James  Forrestal,  in  Alnav  182-46 
(NDB,  30  April).  Warning  that  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  was  not 
complete,  Mr.  Forrestal  declared  that  i 
the  time  to  relax  the  fight  against  in-  ( 
flation  was  not  yet  attained. 

“If  this  battle  is  not  won,”  he 
warned,  “wartime  savings  can  be 
wiped  out  overnight,  earning  power 
can  decline  to  the  point  of  being  al-  I 
most  valueless.  Plans  for  the  future  . 
may  be  dissipated  in  thin  air.  Until  i 
such  time  as  natural  economic  controls  ,j 
existing  in  free  peacetime  economy 
become  operative  again,  artificial  con- 
trols must  be  maintained.” 

Individuals  can  help  in  the  fight, 
SecNav  said,  by  preventing  their 
money  from  competing  in  the  market 
and  placing  upward  pressure  on 
prices.  They  can  also  assist,  he  added, 
by  (1)  refusing  to  participate  in 
black  markets;  (2)  refusing  to  pay 
premiums  for  housing  and  reporting 
to  OP  A authorities  persons  making 
overtures  to  them;  and  (3)  maintain- 
ing their  national  life  insurance. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


7 MARINE  UNITS  AWARDED  CITATIONS 


Pacific  Island  Invasions 
Bring  Navy  Award 
To  Fighting  Groups 

The  Navy  has  awarded  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  to  seven  Marine 
units  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion to  four  others  for  action  in  vari- 
ous Pacific  battles. 

Units  receiving  the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  were  the  1st  Marines 
(Reinforced)  for  Peleliu;  the  4th  Ma- 
rines, the  7th  Marines  (Reinforced), 
the  22nd  Marines  and  Marine  observa- 
tion Squadron  3 for  action  at  Okina- 
wa and  the  27th  and  28th  Marines 
(Reinforced)  for  action  at  Iwo  Jima. 

Reinforcing  units  of  the  27th  Ma- 
rine Regiment  were  announced  as  the 
5th  Tank  Battalion  (less  Company 
“C”),  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  26th 
Marines,  Company  “B”  of  the  5th 
Medical  Battalion,  Company  “B”  of 
the  5th  Engineer  Battalion,  2nd  Pla- 
toon of  the  5th  Military  Police  Com- 
pany, detachments  of  the  5th  Joint 
Assault  Signal  Company,  a detach- 
ment of  the  3d  Provisional  Rocket 
(Platoon,  forward  observers  and  liaison 
parties  of  the  13th  Marines  and  the 
1st  Section  of  the  6th  War  Dog  Pla- 
toon. 

Units  cited  as  reinforcements  of  the 
28th  Marine  Regiment  were:  Com- 
pany “C”  of  the  5th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, Company  “C”  of  the  5th  Tank 
Battalion,  Company  “C”  of  the  5th 
Medical  Battalion,  3d  Platoon  of  the 
5th  Military  Police  Company,  detach- 
ment of  the  5th  Joint  Assault  Signal 
Company,  forward  observers  and  lia- 
isons parties  of  the  13th  Marines,  a 
detachment  of  the  3d  Provisional 


Rocket  Platoon  and  a detachment  of 
the  D-2  Section  of  the  5th  Marine 
Division. 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  has 
been  awarded  the  11th  Marine  Regi- 
ment for  participation  in  the  Cape 
Gloucester,  Peleliu  and  Okinawa  Cam- 
paigns. Marine  Air  Groups  24  and  32 
received  the  Commendation  for  their 
work  in  the  Lingayen  Gulf  and  Ma- 
nila Area  and  Marine  Bombing  Squad- 
ron 612  for  the  Central  Pacific 
Campaign. 

Although  the  list  of  units  that  re- 
inforced the  1st  and  7th  Marines  has 
not  been  announced,  the  Marine  Corps 
reported  that  recommendations  for 
these  units  are  pending  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  will 
be  announced  as  soon  as  they  are 
available. 

Navy  Unit  Citation 
Awarded  Thresher 
For  War  Patrol 

The  submarine  USS  Thresher  cli- 
maxed her  long  and  successful  period 
of  combat  service  during  her  13th  war 
patrol  when  she  struck  fiercely  at  the 
enemy  in  a night  attack,  16-17  July 
1944,  and  earned  for  herself  and  her 
officers  and  men  the  Navy  Unit  Cita- 
tion which  was  awarded  after  the  lift- 
ing of  security  regulations. 

While  operating  on  the  surface  at 
night,  she  skillfully  made  contact  with 
two  destroyers  and  four  merchant  ves- 
sels and,  despite  the  overwhelming 
odds,  launched  her  torpedoes  in  a se- 
ries of  relentless  and  aggressive  at- 
tacks which  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  Jap  convoy. 


Philippine  Action 
Wins  Navy  Citation 
For  CVE  Task  Unit 

Officers  and  men  of  Task  Unit 
77.4.3,  which  fought  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  against  a superior  enemy 
force  during  the  Battle  of  Samar,  have 
won  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

The  unit,  consisting  of  six  CVEs 
and  their  comjjosite  squadrons,  four 
DDs  and  three  DEs,  was  silhouetted 
against  the  dawn  on  25  Oct  1944  as 
the  central  Japanese  force  steamed 
through  San  Bernardino  Strait  toward'1 
Leyte  Gulf.  Suddenly  taken  under  at- 
tack by  hostile  cruisers  on  its  port 
hand,  destroyers  on  the  starboard  and 
battleships  from  the  rear,  the  unit 
quickly  lay  down  a heavy  smoke 
screen  and  waged  battle  against  the 
superior  speed  and  firepower  of  the 
advancing  enemy. 

Ships  of  the  unit  swiftly  launched 
aircraft  and  violently  zigzagged  in  pro- 
tection of  vessels  stricken  by  hostile 
armor-piercing  projectiles  and  suicide 
bombers.  With  one  carrier  of  the 
group  sunk,  others  badly  damaged, 
and  squadron  aircraft  courageously 
coordinating  in  the  attacks  by  making 
dry  runs  over  the  enemy  fleet  as  the 
Japanese  relentlessly  closed  in  for  the 
kill,  two  of  the  unit’s  valiant  DDs  and 
one  DE  charged  the  battleships  point- 
blank  and,  expending  their  last  tor- 
pedoes in  a desperate  defense  of  the 
entire  group,  went  down  under  the 
enemy’s  heavy  shells  as  the  task  unit 
helped  to  force  the  Japanese  to  retire 
from  the  area. 

The  escort  carriers  and  their  com- 
manding officers  were:  USS  Fanshaw 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

USS  GAMBIER  BAY,  member  of  Task  Unit  77.4.3,  is  shelled  by  Jap  cruiser  (circled)  during  the  Battle  of  Samar. 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Lt(jg)  Bradbury  Comdr.  Burns  L+  ( j g ) Collins  L+  ( jg ) Cross  Lt.  Gammage  Comdr.  McFarland 


Rear  Admiral  Noble  Comdr.  Parsons  PhM3c  Sherwood  PhM3c  Shupe  L+  ( j g ) Walley  Capt.  Weller 

Photos  for  Byron  A.  Dary  and  John  A.  Messer  Jr.,  were  not  available. 


Bay,  Capt.  Douglas  P.  Johnson,  usn, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  uss  Gambier  Bay, 
Capt.  Walter  V.  R.  Vieweg,  usn,  El- 
mira, N.  Y.;  uss  Kalinin  Bay,  Capt. 
Thomas  B.  Williamson,  USN,  Edwards- 
ville.  111.;  uss  Kitkun  Bay,  Capt.  John 
P.  Whitney,  USN,  Cedartown,  Ga.;  uss 
Saint  Lo,  Capt.  Francis  J.  McKenna, 
USN,  Hampton  Roads,  Va.;  uss  White 
Plains,  Capt.  Dennis  J.  Sullivan,  USN, 
Stevensville,  Mont. 

The  destroyers  and  their  command- 
ing officers  were:  uss  Hoel,  Comdr. 
Leon  S.  Kintberger,  USN,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  USS  Johnston,  Comdr.  Ernest  E. 
Evans,  USN,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  uss 
Heerman,  Lt.  Comdr.  Amos  T.  Hatha- 
way, usn,  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  uss 
Samuel  B.  Roberts,  Lt.  Comdr.  Robert 
W.  Copeland,  USNR,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  destroyer  escorts  and  their  com- 
manding officers  were:  uss  Raymond, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Aaron  F.  Beyer,  usnr, 
State  College,  Pa.;;  uss  John  C.  Butler, 
Lt.  Comdr.  John  E.  Pace,  usn,  Salem, 
Ore.;  and  uss  Dennis,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Siguard  Hansen,  usnr,  Oakland,  Calif. 


Iff 


NAVY  CROSS 


First  award: 

★ Bradbury,  Everett  V.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Fall  River,  Mass. : While  pilot  of  a car- 
rier-based torpedo  bomber  in  an  attack  on 
an  enemy  heavy  cruiser  in  the  Inland  Sea, 
28  July  1945,  Lt.  (jg)  Bradbury  pressed 
home  a successful  glide  bombing  attack. 
Opposed  by  intense  and  accurate  antiair- 
craft Are  from  ships  and  shore  batteries, 
he  scored  a direct  hit  on  the  enemy 
cruiser  which  was  subsequently  beached  to 
prevent  sinking. 

★ Burns,  Edward  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Pitts- 
view,  Ala. : On  6 Apr  19  15  Comdr  Burns, 
while  CO  of  the  uss  Howorth  off  Okinawa, 
fought  his  ship  with  skill  during  a savage 
attack  by  fanatical  enemy  suicide  planes 
in  which  four  of  eight  attacking  planes 
were  destroyed.  When  his  ship  was  dam- 


aged by  one  of  the  planes,  he  directed  the 
repair  parties  in  quickly  controlling  the 
damage  and  returning  the  ship  to  action. 

★ Collins,  Ross  T.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Brek- 
enridge,  Tex. : As  dive  bomber  pilot  in  a 
coordinated  task  force  attack  on  major 
units  of  the  Jap  fleet  lying  within  the 
strong  defenses  of  Kure  Naval  Base  on 
28  July  1945,  Lt.  (jg)  Collins  dived  to  a 
hazardously  low  altitude  to  score  a direct 
hit  on  an  Ise  class  battleship.  Carrying 
out  his  attack  despite  intense  antiaircraft 
fire  from  many  warships,  augmented  by 
shore  batteries  of  even  greater  Are  power, 
he  strafed  and  silenced  a gun  installation, 
thereby  eradicating  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  other  friendly  planes  retiring  from  the 
area. 

★ Cross,  William  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Over- 
land, Mo.  : In  the  face  of  intense  anti- 
aircraft fire  from  ship  and  shore,  Lt.  (jg) 
Cross  pressed  home  an  attack  on  an  enemy 
battleship  in  the  Inland  Sea  on  24  July 
1945  and  scored  a direct  hit,  which  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  sinking  of  that 
ship. 

★ Dary,  Byron  A.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Allens 
Grove,  Wis.  (posthumously)  : While  at- 
tached to  the  uss  Sanborn,  he  landed  on 
Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945,  as  member  of  a 
beach  party  serving  with  Marine  combat 
teams.  In  the  face  of  severe  machine  gun 
and  mortar  fire,  Dary  salvaged  valuable 
medical  equipment  and  supplies  scattered 
on  the  beach  in  addition  to  his  essential 
duties  of  treating  wounded  Marines.  De- 
spite incessant  blasts  of  hostile  gunfire, 
he  aided  wounded  comrades  until  struck 
by  gunfire  he  fell  mortally  wounded. 

★ Gammage,  Thomas  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Miami, 
Fla. : As  section  leader  and  pilot  in  a tor- 
pedo bombing  squadron  aboard  the  uss 
Bataan,  Lt.  Gammage  participated  in  air 
attacks  against  the  Japanese  homeland 
and  enemy  fleet  concentrations  during  the 
summer  of  1945.  In  one  particular  attack 
he  braved  a hail  of  antiaircraft  fire  to 
attack  units  of  the  Jap  fleet  anchored  in 
Kure  harbor,  scoring  a bomb  hit  on  a 
heavy  cruiser  and  contributing  materially 
to  the  sinking  of  that  vessel  immediately 
after  the  air  strike. 

★ McFarland,  Alan  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Wyncote,  Pa.:  While  CO  of 
the  uss  Baclie  off  Okinawa  from  1 Apr 
to  2 June  1945  Comdr.  McFarland  hurled 


the  full  force  of  his  gun  batteries  at  on- 
coming kamikaze  planes  and  fought  off 
repeated  attacks  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  seven  hostile  aircraft  by  his  ship’s  gun- 
fire and  two  additional  planes  by  CAP 
under  his  direction.  Rendering  support 
during  15  days  of  intensive  combat  action, 
he  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  other 
vessels  in  his  group  as  they  sustained 
damage,  providing  prompt  fire-  fighting  and 
medical  aid  to  the  damaged  craft  and  as- 
sisting in  the  rescue  of  numerous  sur- 
vivors despite  the  constant  threat  of  enemy 
air  attack. 

★ Messer,  John  A.  Jr.,  PhMlc,  usn, 
Picher,  Okla.  (posthumously)  : When  hos- 
tile forces  overran  an  artillery  position 
and  inflicted  heavy  casualties  at  Saipan 
on  7 July  1944,  Messer,  serving  with  a 
Marine  artillery  battalion,  volunteered  to 
penetrate  the  enemy  lines  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  out  the  wounded.  Although 
enemy  sniper  and  mortar  fire  was  merci- 
less, he  evacuated  eight  men  and  went 
back  to  the  area  two  more  times,  evacu- 
ating more  casualties.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  by  crossfire  of  sniper  bullets 
before  completing  the  second  return  mis- 
sion. 

★ Noble,  Albert  G.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 

Commodore),  usn,  Ardmore,  Okla.:  As 


CORRECTION 

The  award  to  Capt.  Robert  Brodie, 
Jr.,  usn,  was  erroneously  published  in 
the  April  issue  of 
All  Hands  as  a 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Capt.  Brodie  re- 
ceived the  Navy 
Cross  for  the  action 
described. 

The  reporting  of  a 
Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  award  to 
Capt.  Charles  J. 

Moore,  usn,  was  also 
in  error,  a photo- 
graph  of  Capt. 

Charles  G.  Moore, 
usn  (Ret),  having 
been  printed  inad-  Captain 
vertently.  C.  J.  Moore 
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Commander  of  a Naval  attack  group  in 
support  of  the  amphibious  landing  opera- 
tion against  the  enemy  on  Wake  Is.,  18 
May  1944,  Commodore  Noble  deployed  the 
ships  under  his  command  into  close  con- 
tact against  the  strongly  entrenched  Japa- 
nese, an  action  which  proved  to  be  largely 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  a most  dif- 
ficult operation. 

★ Parsons,  Charles,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn.  : On  or  about  13  Oct  1944 
Comdr.  Parsons  landed  in  enemy-con- 
trolled  territory  on  Leyte.  At  night,  alone 
and  unassisted  he  made  his  way  through 
enemy  lines  and  established  contact  with 
friendly  guerrilla  troops  ashore.  He  pro- 
vided accurate  information  to  the  fleet 
valuable  in  furtherance  of  landing  opera- 
tions. He  also  provided  for  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  friendly  civil  population  without 
alerting  the  enemy  and  saved  many  lives 
and  much  property. 

■^Sherwood.  James  E.,  PhM3c,  usnr, 
Bremerton,  Wash,  (posthumously)  : While 
serving  as  a corpsman  attached  to  the  2d 
Battalion,  24  th  Marines,  4 th  MarDiv., 
FMP,  on  Saipan  7 July  1944,  Sherwood 
attempted  the  rescue  of  a wounded  Ma- 
rine who  lay  helpless  in  the  line  of  fire. 
Aware  of  the  probable  fatal  consequences 
I of  such  an  attempt,  Sherwood  reached  the 
stricken  man  and  was  hit  by  a withering 
burst  of  enemy  fire,  which  instantly  killed 
the  wounded  man.  He  dragged  himself 
out  of  the  line  of  fire  and  refusing  to  be 
'evacuated  directed  medical  aid  for  two 
other  casualties  and  the  safe  evacuation 
for  another. 

★ Shupe,  Willard  L.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Bid- 
well,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
the  4th  MarDiv.  on  Saipan  20  June  1944, 
Shupe  braved  enemy  fire  to  attend  to  the 
■wounded  of  an  assault  troop  of  his  com- 
pany pinned  down  by  Jap  fire.  Although 
([wounded  while  aiding  these  casualties,  he 

continued  to  administer  to  and  evacuate 
the  wounded  despite  a second  wound 
(which  subsequently  proved  fatal. 

★ Wallet,  James  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. : While  torpedo  plane  pilot 
on  a strike  against  an  enemy  heavy 
(cruiser  in  the  Inland  Sea,  28  July  1945, 
Lt.  (jg)  Walley  executed  a glide  bombing 
'attack  on  the  enemy  ship,  despite  anti- 
-aircraft fire,  and  scored  a direct  hit  on 
■ the  vessel  which  was  subsequently  beached 
| to  prevent  its  sinking. 

.★Weller,  Oscar  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
[Calif:  As  CO  of  uss  Wasp,  flagship  of  a 
task  group,  he  directed  sustained  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  from  29  Aug  to 
;30  Oct  1944.  During  13-14  Oct  1944,  when 
(close  to  enemy  shores  and  under  heavy 
(aerial  attack,  he  brought  his  ship’s  full 
fighting  strength  to  bear,  resulting  in  a 
number  of  enemy  planes  being  brought 
(down  with  no  damage  to  his  ship.  Oper- 
ating from  25-26  Oct  1944  against  Jap 
fleet  units,  he  again  handled  his  ship  in 
such  a manner  that  the  air  group  inflicted 
heavy  damage  to,  and  sank,  capital  ships 
of  the  enemy  fleet. 


The  Propellcan  (NAS,  Key  West,  Fla.) 

‘I  said  I can't  AFFORD  to  eat  in  the  Officers’ 
Mess  anymore!” 

Wdy  7946 
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First  award: 

★ Combs,  Lewis  B.,  Rear  Admiral  (CEC), 
usn,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.  : As  Assistant  Chief 
of  BuDocks1  throughout  a period  of  naval 
expansion  and  vast  operations  in  all  thea- 
ters of  the  war,  Admiral  Combs  directed 
an  unprecedented  construction  program 
undertaken  to  provide  the  public  works 
and  utilities  for  our  naval  shore  establish- 
ments in  the  U.  S.  and  for  the  far-flung 
network  of  bases  overseas.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing,  training  and  di- 
recting the  Naval  Construction  Battalions, 
which  so  effectively  supported  our  ships 
and  aircraft  as  well  as  every  major  am- 
phibious operation  of  the  war.  Admiral 
Combs  was  responsible  for  improving  many 
services  rendered  by  BuDoclts  to  forces 
overseas  and  aided  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  special  training  programs  and 
the  CEC-OCS. 


★ Farber,  William  S.,  Vice  Admiral,  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. : 
While  SubCNO  from  4 Oct  1943  to  31  Aug 
1945  Admiral  Farber  advanced  develop- 
ment of  naval  vessels  and  the  means  to 
support  them  in  action  to  a degree  ex- 
ceeding in  scope  and  effectiveness  any 
precedent  in  the  history  of  war.  He  as- 
sured the  coordination  of  the  maze  of 
agencies  engaged  in  building,  arming  and 
supporting  the  fleet  and  in  arming  a vast 
number  of  merchant  marine  vessels. 


★ Ghormley,  Robert  L.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
Moscow,  Idaho : During  his  tour  of  duty 
as  ComNavFor  Germany,  Senior  U.  S. 
naval  member  of  the  Tripartite  Naval 
Commission  and  senior  naval  member  of 
the  Group  Control  Council  for  Germany 
from  December  1944  to  December  1945, 
Admiral  Ghormley  was  responsible  for  all 
activities  of  our  naval  forces  in  Germany. 
He  established  and  directed  an  effective 
organization  in  carrying  out  the  demili- 
tarization of  the  German  navy  and  the 
collection  of  valuable  intelligence  material. 

★ Kauffman,  James  L.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 

Miamlsburg,  Ohio : As  ComPhilSeaFron 

from  12  Oct  1944  to  25  Aug  1945,  Admiral 
Kauffman  directed  the  rapidly  expanded, 
vast,  complex  organization  of  the  PhilSea- 
Fron  so  that  it  functioned  at  peak  effi- 
ciency from  its  inception,  safely  and  ex- 
peditiously routing  and  convoying  critical 
men  and  material  to  the  Philippine  Area 
during  the  campaign  of  liberation.  By 
judiciously  coordinating  his  activity  with 
the  Australian  navy  and  the  U.  S.  Army, 
he  was  able  to  extract  the  maximum  pos- 
sible benefit  from  limited  facilities  and 
thus  release  many  needed  combatant  ships 
for  continued  operations  against  the  enemy. 

★ Manning,  John  J.,  Rear  Admiral  (CEC), 
usn,  San  Diego:  From  2 Nov  1942  to  18 
June  1945,  Admiral  Manning  was  director, 
Atlantic  Division,  BuDocks,  with  additional 
duty  on  the  staff  of  CincLant  and  inter- 
mittent TAD  under  ComNavEu.  He  ren- 
dered outstanding  service  in  planning  and 
directing  the  construction  of  vital  bases 
and  facilities,  providing  adequate  snore 
establishments  for  the  support  of  our  fleet 
in  its  far-flung  operations  in  the  European 
and  Mediterranean  theaters  of  war.  He 
further  assisted  in  handling  many  com- 
plex problems  incident  to  our  preparations 
for  amphibious  operations  against  the 
enemy. 

★ Willson,  Russell,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
(Ret.),  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : As  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Cominch  from  December  1941  to 
September  1942,  and  as  Deputy  Cominch 
from  1 Sept  to  19  Nov  1942,  Admiral 
Willson  exercised  tact  and  professional 
skill  in  providing  counsel  and  advice 
throughout  these  critical  periods  of  the 
war.  His  judgment,  energy  and  executive 
ability  were  significant  factors  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war. 


The  Lido  Beachcomber  (PersSepCen,  Lido  Beach,  N.  Y.) 

“Why  do  you  wear  your  pants  backwards, 
Dad?" 
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★ DECORATIONS 


SILVER  STAR  MEDAL 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Wogan,  Thomas  L„  Comdr.,  usn,  Gro- 
ton, Conn. : CO,  uss  Besugo,  patrol  in 
South  China  Sea  and  Linapacan  Strait, 
10  Nov  to  4 Dec  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Sharp,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Rosemead,  Calif.  : CO,  uss  Boyd,  action 
near  Nauru  Island,  8 Dec  1943. 


First  award: 

★ Anderson,  Hubert  C.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  At- 
lanta : Diving  officer  on  a submarine  in 
enemy  waters. 

★ Benson,  Gordon  H.,  RM2c,  usnr,  Akron, 
Ohio : Sound  operator  on  a submarine  dur- 
ing a war  patrol. 

★ Malstrom,  Alvin  I.,  Capt.,  usn,  Tacoma, 
Wash.  : CO  of  an  escort  carrier  during 
action  at  Okinawa,  4 May  1945. 

★ Orr,  Mark  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Newborn,  Ga. 
(MIA)  : Pilot,  attached  to  uss  Intrepid, 
action  near  Ryukyu  Islands,  11  Apr  1945. 


Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Smith,  Allan  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Detroit : ComCruDiv5,  bombardments  of 

Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima,  Haha  Jima,  from 
10  Oct  1944  to  31  Jan  1945. 


Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★Greber,  Charles  F.,  Capt.,  usn.  New  York 
City : CO  of  Orote  NAB,  Guam,  Marianas 
Islands,  11  Mar  1945  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Herrman,  Ernest  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO  of  uss  Boston,  Pacific 
area  June  1944  to  March  1945. 

★ Kauffman,  James  L.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
Miamisburg,  Ohio:  ComDesCruPacFleet,  2 
Jan  1944  to  10  Oct  1944. 

★ Moore,  Charles  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Decatur, 
111.  : Senior  naval  member,  senior  member 
of  the  Joint  U.  S.  Strategic  Committee,  Sep- 
tember 1942  to  July  1943  ; senior  naval 
member  and  senior  member  of  Joint  War 
Plans  Committee,  April  1943  to  July  1943  ; 
deputy  secretary  to  the  Joint  Chief  of 
Staff,  May  1945  to  October  1945. 

★ Noble,  Albert  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Ardmore,  Okla. : CO  of  the 
uss  Phoenix,  6 Mar  1943  to  11  Mar  1944. 

★ Roberts,  Ralph  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Chief  of  Torpedo  and  Mine 
Production  Section  as  ordinance  type  as- 
sistant to  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  all 
Underwater  Ordinance  and  director  of  the 
Production  Division,  BuOrd,  Navy  Dept., 
24  Mar  1941  to  30  Aug  1945. 

★ Senn,  Elliott  M.,  Capt.,  usn.  Park  Ridge, 
111.:  CO  of  uss  Quincy,  17  Mar  1945  to  the 
close  of  fast  carrier  task  force  operations 
in  Kyushu-Okinawa  Area. 

★ Smith,  Allan  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Detroit:  CO  of  a warship  in 
Pacific  Area  20  Sept  1943  to  18  Mar  1944. 


First  award: 

★ Allen,  Archer  M.  R„  Capt.,  usn,  Soutlf 
Westport,  Mass. : Shipping  control  officer, 
on  staff  of  ComForwardArea,  CenPac,  and1 
ComMarianas,  17  May  1944  to  13  Nov 
1945. 

★ Andrews,  Mark  E„  Capt.,  (then  Comdr.), 
usnr,  Houston,  Tex. : Assistant  deputy  chief 
of  the  Material  Division  for  Procurement 
Policy,  office  of  the  Assistant  SecNav,  July 
1 942  to  October  1945. 

★ Ashworth,  Frederick  L.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Peabody,  Mass.  : Supervisor  for  the  coor- 
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dination  of  field  tests  tor  the  ktomlc  bomb, 
November  1944  to  9 August  1945. 

★ Benson,  Roy  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Concord, 
N.  H. : Commander  of  various  submarine 
divisions. 

★ Braceland,  Francis  J.,  Capt.,  (MC), 
usnr,  Philadelphia : Special  assistant  in 
Psychiatry  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy ; Chief  of  the  Division  of  Neuro- 
psychiatry, January  1942  to  October  1945. 

★ Byrnes.  James  C.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  (Ret.), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  Ordnance  Sta- 
tions Section,  September  193  9 to  August 
1945. 

★ Campbell,  Gordon,  Capt.,  usn.  New  York  : 
Commander  of  various  submarine  divisions, 
September  1943  to  September  1945. 

★ Chew,  John  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washington, 
D.  C. : Director  of  Finance  and  Operating 
Department  BuDocks,  15  Dec  1941  to  date. 

★ Coleman,  William  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  : CO  of  a warship  operating 
in  North  Pacific  area,  2 Sept  1944  to  24 
July  1945. 

★ Dickins,  Justin  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  (Ret.), 
Wayland,  Mass.  : Assisted  in  advance  plan- 
ning in  connection  with  formation  of  logis- 
tic groups,  selection  of  types  and  numbers 
of  escorts  and  the  preparation  of  opera- 
tions orders  covering  needs  of  the  combat- 
ant units  and  bases  in  the  Atlantic. 

★ Draemel,  Milo  F.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.:  Com4,  31  Aug  1942  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

★ Dudley,  Sidney  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Laramie, 
Wyo. : Production  officer  and  manager  of 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  August 
1941  to  August  1945. 

★ Greber,  Charles  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City:  CO  of  uss  Marcus  Island,  dur- 
ing invasion  of  Luzon,  P.  I.,  January  1945. 

★ Gygax,  Felix  X.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Osborne,  Ivans.  Coral,  28  Oct  1944  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

★ Halloran,  Edward  R.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Alexandria,  Va.  : CO  of  Naval  Beach  Par- 
ties, 7thPhibFor,  April  1944  to  July  1945. 

★ Hammer,  David  H.,  Capt.,  usnr,  River- 
side, 111. : Executive  officer  and  chief  of 
staff,  Naval  Operating  Base,  Guam,  Mari- 
anas Islands,  6 Apr  1944  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Hensel,  Karl  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  San  Diego  : 
Commander  of  Submarine  Division,  14  Jan 
1943  to  7 Oct  1944.  SubForPacFlt,  Ad- 
ministrative representative.  Hunter's  Point, 
Calif.,  7 Oct  to  19  Dec  1944,  ComSubFor- 
PacFIt,  Administration,  Mare  Island,  Calif., 
20  Dec  1944  to  4 Apr  1945. 

★ Hibbard,  Donald  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr. ), 
usnr,  New  York  City:  Assistant  director 
of  Special  Devices  Division,  BuAer,  and 
director  of  Special  Devices  division  Office 
of  Research  and  Inventions. 

★ Hunte,  Louis  H.,  Capt.,  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif.  : Executive  Officer, 


Memflite  (NAS,  Memphis,  Tenn.) 

“It’ll  kill  ’em!  A button  to  represent  each 
/ state!" 


“Aha,  just  as  I thought  . . 


of  uss  Saratoga,  2 Aug  1944  to  8 Mar  1945. 

★ Ivernodle,  Michael  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio  : CO  of  uss  San  Jacinto,  1 July 
1945  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Krusen,  Henry  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : Chief  of  Ships  Section,  head 
of  Production  Group  and  deputy  director 
of  Scheduling  and  Reporting  Division  of 
Office  of  Procurement  and  Material,  later 
Requirements  Review  Division  of  Office  of 
the  Assistant  SecNav,  14  Sept  1943  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

★ Long,  Dwight  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Seattle, 
Wash.  : While  serving  with  Naval  Aviation 
photographic  unit  under  Department  CNO 
for  Air,  April  1942  to  November  1945. 

★ Lyman,  Charles  H.  Ill,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego  : Assistant  chief  of  staff  and  opera- 
tions officer  for  the  commander  of  an  Am- 
phibious Task  Group,  July  1944  to  January 
1945. 

★ Lynch,  John  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ferguson, 
Mo. : Staff  of  task  Group  Commander  cov- 
ering enemy  operations  in  Pacific. 

★ Mahoney,  John  J.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. : CO  of 
uss  Wichita,  March  43  to  7 Apr  1944. 

★ McGuire,  Edward  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Member  of  Negotiation  Divi- 
sion of  BuSandA.  Head  of  group  of  con- 
tract negotiators  assigned  by  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material  to  BuOrd,  chief  of 
price  revision  division  of  Office  of  Pro- 
curement and  Material,  Deputy  chief  and 
chief  of  procurement  branch  of  the  Office 
of  Procurement  and  Material,  29  June  1942 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Middleton,  Keith  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Se- 
attle, Wash. : Port  director  of  NB  Manila, 
17  May  1945  to  Oct  1945. 

★ Mills,  Leslie,  Capt.,  usnr,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. : Service  with  Navy  Price  Adjust- 
ment Board,  Jul  1942  to  27  Sept  1945. 

★ Morin,  George  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Woming, 
R.  I.  : Executive  officer  and  Navigator  of 
a submarine. 

★ Neely,  Guy  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  (Ret.), 
Wash.,  D.  C. : Assistant  Navy  Department, 
Communications  Officer,  executive  officer 
and  chief  engineer  of  Radio  Washington, 
4 Nov  1940  to  October  1945. 

★ Noble,  Albert  G„  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Ardmore,  Okla. : Chief  of  staff  to  Com7th- 
PhibFor,  May  1944.  to  November  1944. 

★ Oversesch,  Harvey  E.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Lafayette,  Ind.  : CO  of 
uss  San  Francisco,  25  Dec.  1943  to  7 Apt- 
1944. 

★ Reinburg,  Leroy,  Commodore,  uscg, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Commandant  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Yard,  Curtis  Bay,  Md., 
3 July  1937  to  1 Oct  1945. 

★ Riggs,  Ralph  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Amarillo,  Texas:  CO  of  the 
uss  South  Dakota,  18  Mar  to  30  Nov  1944. 

★ Robinson,  Robert  E.,  Jr.,  Commodore, 
usn,  Galveston,  Tex. : Chief  of  staff  to 
ComNorPacFor  and  CotnAlSeaFron  5 Feb 
1944  to  20  Sept  1945. 

★ Smith,  Allan  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Detroit : Commander  of  cruiser  division. 

★ Souers,  Sidney  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.)  usnr,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; Intelligence 
officer  of  6th  and  1 0th  Naval  Districts  and 
head  of  the  Planning  Branch  of  the  Divi- 


ALL  HANDS 
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sion  of  Naval  Intelligence  from  the  out- 
break of  the  war  to  1 Dec  1945. 

★ Stevens,  Leslie,  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Lincoln, 
Neb.:  Assistant  chief  of  staff  for  material 
on  the  staff  of  Commander,  Air  Force, 
PacFlt,  3 Nov  1944  to  5 Aug  1945. 

★ Wadsworth,  Arthur  L„  Comdr.,  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.)  usnr,  Bethesda,  Md. : Director 
of  the  Property  Disposition  Division,  In- 
dustrial Readjustment  Branch  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Procurement  and  Material,  27  Nov 
1943  to  23  Apr  1945. 

★ Webb,  Leland  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chicago, 

! 111.  : Navy  member  of  the  aircraft  sched- 
j uling  unit  at  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

| October  1942  to  April  1943. 


'Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Timm,  Henry  O.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn,  Halletts- 
wille,  Tex. : Pilot,  dive-bomber,  19  Feb  to 
11  May  1945. 


Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

i|  ★ Mason,  Richard  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
lj  Brookline,  Mass.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot  of 
| FitRonlO,  uss  Intrepid,  Kyushu,  18-19  Mar 
1945. 

First  award: 

★ Brooks,  Richard  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Grand 
s Rapids,  Mich. : Commander  patrol  plane, 
[ PatRon28,  west  coast  of  Formosa,  14-15 
^ Mar  1945. 

★ Coyle,  James  J.,  Lt.  Comdr,'  usn,  Phila- 
>'  delphia ; Patrol  squadron,  ComAirTthFlt 

17  Feb  to  25  Apr  1945. 

★ Croy,  Donald  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Lincoln 
Park,  Mich,  (posthumously)  : fighter  pilot, 
FitRonlO,  uss  Intrepid,  near  Kyushu  and 

' Inland  Sea,  18-19  Mar  1945. 

★ Hean,  James  H.,  Capt.  (then  Lt.  Comdr.), 
usn,  Selma,  Ala. : As  pilot,  PBY-5A,  Gold- 
stone  Lake,  Calif.,  3 July  1942. 

1 ★ Heeb,  Edward  J„  Ens.,  usnr,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (posthumously)  : Co-pilot  and  naviga- 
tor, patrol  bomber,  PatBomRonl21,  Wake 
| and  Ponape  Is.,  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima, 
Jap  mainland,  7 Mar  to  11  Aug  1945. 

’ ★ Orr,  Mark  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Newborn,  Ga. 

; (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  FitRon  10,  uss  In- 
trepid, near  Ryukus,  30  Mar  1945. 
tJt  Rainey,  John  B.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Houston, 
j Tex- : Commander  patrol  bomber,  PatBom- 
; Ron  121,  Wake  and  Ponape  Is.,  Iwo  Jima, 
Chichi  Jima,  Japan,  7 Mar  to  11  Aug  1945. 

I ★ Woollen,  William,  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. : CO  fighter  squadron, 

! Ryukyus,  4 May  1945. 


is 


NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  MEDAL 


★ Kutzleb,  Robert  E.,  MoMMlc,  usn,  Great 
Bend,  N.  Y. : For  rescuing  a shipmate,  at- 
tached to  uss  Colii a,  SoWesPac  area,  22 
Feb  1945. 

★ Shannon,  Eugene  R.,  Lt.,  (CC),  usnr, 
Freeport,  111.  (posthumously)  : Chaplain, 
uss  Bismarck  Sea,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 


BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


: Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Fahrion,  Frank  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. : ComCruDivl,  action  at 
Okinawa,  March  and  April  1945. 

★ Foote,  John  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Brooklyn, 
N-  Y. : CO  of  a submarine  patrolling  in 
enemy  waters. 
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★ Hayes,  John  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Portland, 
Ore. : Planning  officer  on  staff,  Com7th- 
AmphibFor,  July  to  November  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Bennett,  Samuel  B„  Comdr.,  usn,  (CC), 
Dallas,  Tex. : Chaplain  aboard  a carrier 
during  enemy  action,  20  Mar  1945. 

★ Bird,  Keith  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. : Automatic  weapons  officer, 
uss  Cellars,  during  action  at  Okinawa,  12 
Apr  1945. 

★ Brown,  Earle  P.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Freeport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  : PT  boat  officer,  Philip- 
pine and  Borneo  areas,  October  1944  to 
May  1945. 

★ Brumby,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va. : Gunnery  officer  on  a battleship, 
combat  operations,  14  Mar  to  27  May 
1945. 

★ Burns,  Harmon  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bethesda, 
Md. : CO,  uss  LSM  219,  action  against 
enemy  at  Luzon,  4-14  Jan  1945. 

★ Casler,  James  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : Navigator,  uss  Seawolf,  patrol 
in  Bonin  Islands  and  Formosa  area,  3 Apr 
to  3 May  1943. 

★ Cummins,  William  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Erie,  Pa. : Assistant  torpedo  data  computer 
aboard  a submarine  on  patrol. 

★ Ellis,  Norman  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  St.  Louis  : 
CO,  uss  Nassau,  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese, 1 June  1944  to  23  Mar  1945. 

★ Fahrion,  Frank  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 

Capt.),  usn,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  : CO,  uss 

North  Carolina,  action  against  the  Japa- 
nese. 

★ Ferrara,  Maurice,  Comdr.,  USN,  San 
Diego,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Gar  during  patrol, 
3-30  Nov  1944. 

★ Flessner,  Conrad  J.,  Lt.,  usn,  Branch- 
ville,  N.  J.  : Torpedo  data  computer  aboard 
a submarine  during  enemy  patrols. 

★ Fredette,  Herman  J.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
CEM),  usn,  Groton,  Conn.  : Chief  electri- 
cian’s mate  in  charge  aboard  the  uss  Gud- 
geon during  action  against  the  enemy,  8 
Oct  to  1 Dec  1942. 

★ Greber,  Charles  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City.  ; CO  of  an  escort  carrier  during 
action  at  Palau  Islands,  September  and 
October  1944, 

★ Gunther,  Thomas  M„  Lt.,  usnr,  Balti- 
more : Attached  to  hydrographic  survey 
group  during, operations  against  the  enemy 
February  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Hoskins,  Franz  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Tacoma,  Wash. : CO  of  a submarine  dur- 
ing a war  patrol. 

★ Howell,  Daniel  W.,  GMlc,  usn,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Ya. : Gunner’s  mate  in  charge 
aboard  the  uss  Skate  during  patrol. 

★ Jenigan,  Albert  J.,  MoMM3c,  usnr,  Bris- 
tol, Pa.  : Battle  bow  planesman  aboard  a 
submarine  during  patrol. 

★ Marvin,  David  D.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  New  Castle,  Pa. : Radar  officer,  Staff, 
ComSupAir7thFleet,  action  at  Leyte  and 
Luzon,  October  1944. 

★ O’grady,  James  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.  : Air  officer,  uss  Wake  Island, 
during  action  at  Okinawa  and  Japan,  21 
Mar  to  21  June  1945. 

★ Pinney,  Frank  L.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Gunnery  officer,  uss  Iowa, 
during  action  against  Japanese,  21  Mar  to 
8 Dec  1944. 

★ Ramay,  Wayne  P.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Me- 
Alester,  Okla.  : Aboard  uss  Whale,  Bungo 
Suido  area,  15  June  to  25  Aug  1945. 

★ Riggs,  Ralph  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Amarillo,  Tex. : ComDesDiv,  action  off 

Bougainville,  20  Feb  1942,  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  from  4-8  May  1942,  and  Battle 
of  Midway,  4-6  June  1942. 

★Ruder,  Frederick  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
New  London,  Conn.  : Radar  officer,  uss 
Haddo,  during  patrol  in  enemy  waters,  § 
Aug  to  3 Oct  1944. 


Santa  Ana  Ballonet  (NAS,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.) 

“Now  that  they've  got  a quota  demobilization 
system,  Martin,  you  might  as  well  quit  pulling 
your  points  on  me  all  the  time!” 

★ Scisco,  Clayton  S.,  MoMM2c,  usn,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y. : Battle  stern  planesman 
aboard  a submarine,  during  action  against 
the  enemy. 

★ Shaffer,  William  L.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg) ), 
usnr,  Philadelphia:  CO,  PatBomRonl09, 
Pacific,  19  Apr  to  10  June  1945. 

★ Stirling,  Cedric  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Los 
Angeles : Material  officer,  Staff,  ComNav- 
Air  BasesGuam  and  ComAirForPacFlt, 
SuborcotnFwd  area,  10  Nov  1944  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Stoner,  Howard  F.,  Comdr.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : Executive  officer  and  navi- 
gator, uss  Gato,  during  action  in  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  and  Kurile  Islands  area,  2 July 
to  24  Aug  1942. 

★ Strauss,  Ben  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Atlanta, 
Ga. : Squadron  engineer,  staff  of  ComSub- 
Ron  16. 

★ Sullivan,  Dennis  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Butte, 
Mont.:  CO,  uss  White  Plains,  Pacific,  20 
Dec  1944  to  20  May  1945. 

★ Tarrant,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 

Washington,  D.  C. : Intelligence  officer, 

staff  of  ComMTBRons7th  Fleet,  during  op- 
erations at  Ormoc  and  Leyte,  January  to 
August  1945. 

★ Weintraub,  Daniel  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Beach- 
wood,  N.  J. ; Commander,  flotilla  of  LSMs, 
Zamboanga,  Mindanao,  Philippine  Is.,  6-24 
Mar  1945. 


Croix  de  Guerre  with  Bronze  Star: 

★ Jackson,  Robert  C.,  Comdr.,  (then  Lt.) 
usnr,  New  Bedford,  Mass. : For  saving 
personnel  of  the  topedoed  oiler  Lot,  22 
June  1943,  while  serving  aboard  the  uss 
Pilot. 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego,  Calif.) 


''Don’t  do  anything  | wouldn’t  do.” 




VD— THE  DISEASE 
REMAINS  A MENACE 


VD  GRAPHS  show  sharp  rise  of  the 
disease  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
Navy  placard,  below,  emphasizes  dan- 
ger of  people  having  the  disease, 
not  knowing  and  going  untreated. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  in  the 
Navy  has  nearly  doubled  since  V-J 
day.  Men  aboard  ships  are  more 
likely  to  catch  VD  than  men  stationed 
ashore.  VD  in  the  Navy  ran  a cycle 
from  a high  point  in  1940  to  a low 
point  in  1944,  and  has  climbed  steadily 
upward  again  since  1944  until  now  it 
is  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  prewar 
years. 

That’s  what  the  statistics  show. 
The  same  statistics  read  another  way 
mean:  a man  is  twice  as  likely  to 
catch  VD  now  as  he  was  a year  ago. 
In  fact,  75  out  of  every  thousand 
sailors  will  have  VD  before  the  year 
is  out,  if  today’s  rate  continues. 

What’s  the  objection  to  venereal 
disease?  If  it’s  as  easy  to  cure  as 
they  say  it  is,  it’s  not  much  worse 
than  a bad  cold. 

The  Navy  has  solid  reasons  for 
wishing  to  protect  its  men  from  VD. 
Here  are  some  of  them: 

• While  it’s  true  penicillin  has 
given  promise  of  effective  treatment 
(and  the  Navy  says  the  results  have 
been  good),  still  mere  treatment  of 
the  disease  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
For  instance,  a man  must  remain  un- 
der observation  for  a long  period  of 
time  after  treatment  to  insure  he 
doesn’t  relapse.  In  the  case  of  syphilis, 
this  observation  period  should  be  one 
full  year! 

• Drugs  may  rid  the  body  of  VD 
organisms,  but  if  any  vital  organ  has 
been  attacked  it  cannot  be  repaired. 
The  spirochetes  of  syphilis  attack  the 
brain,  the  heart,  the  kidneys,  in  fact 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  body — and 
then  it’s  too  late  for  drugs.  One  pa- 
tient in  10  in  mental  hospitals  is  there 
because  of  syphilis  of  the  brain. 

• Treatment  falls  down  on  another 
count  as  a solution  to  the  VD  problem. 
Many  persons  have  VD  and  do  not 
know  it,  thus  failing  to  get  treatment. 
Many  others  know  they  have  VD  but 
refuse  treatment.  These  persons  are  a 
menace  to  their  families  and  to  the 
public.  One  of  them  may  easily  be- 
come a menace  to  you. 

• BuMed  makes  the  final  point  that 
even  successful  treatment,  in  an  in- 
dividual case,  cannot  cure  one  of  the 
mental  shock  and  blow  to  pride  he 
experiences  when  he  comes  down  with 
VD. 

Despite  an  intensive  campaign, 
which  was  successful  in  paring  down 
the  VD  rate  from  an  annual  incidence 
of  80  per  thousand  in  1940  to  28  per 
thousand  in  1944,  VD  is  on  the  way 
back  up.  The  incidence  rate  per  thou- 
sand in  June  1945  was  36.3.  That 
means  that  if  the  VD  rate  for  June 
remained  constant  for  one  year,  36  out 
of  every  1,000  Navy  men  would  have 
caught  VD.  After  a slight  improve- 
ment in  July,  the  rate  climbed  in  Au- 
gust 1945  to  38.1  per  thousand.  In 
October  it  was  42.9;  November,  55.4; 


INCREASING  VD  rate  due  in  part  to 
more  liberty  since  V-J  Day,  especially 
in  overseas  areas  where  VD  is  rife. 


December,  57.7,  and  in  January  1946 
the  VD  rate  soared  to  75.4  per  thou- 
sand per  annum. 

The  figures,  of  course,  represent 
only  those  cases  reported  to  medical 
officers  for  treatment. 

BuMed  reasons  that  the  increasing 
VD  rate  is  due  mainly  to  (1)  more 
liberty  since  V-J  day,  'particularly  in 
overseas  areas  where  VD  is  rife;  and 
(2)  false  belief  that  penicillin  is  a 
cure-all  and  precautions  unnecessary. 

There’s  only  one  blight  spot  in  the 
picture.  Prevention  of  VD  is  easy. 

• The  surest  preventive  is  absti- 
nence from  illicit  sexual  intercourse. 
You’ll  never  catch  VD  if  you  do. 

“Next  best  is  prompt  use  of  Navy 
prophylactic  facilities  available  at  all 
ships  and  stations,  immediately  after 
exposure. 


Navy  VD  Cases 
Per  1000  Men 
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ALL  HANDS 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Quota  Plan  Set  Up  to  Supplement 
Point  System  for  Demobilization 


By  20  August  most  of  the  wartime 
Navy’s  personnel  will  have  gone 
through  separation  centers,  insuring 
complete  demobilization  prior  to  1 
September,  the  goal  frequently  an- 
nounced by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  latest  demobilization  directive 
which  will  accomplish  this  return  to 
civil  life  is  Alnav  161-46  (NDB,  15 
April).  Its  most  distinctive  feature  is 
a quota  system  of  handling  personnel 
for  discharge.  Commanding  officers 
will  determine  quota  composition,  first 
consideration  going  to  high  point  per- 
sonnel, while  low  point  personnel  and 
those  remaining  on  active  duty  be- 
cause of  voluntary  agreement  will 
leave  last. 

Why  has  the  Navy  supplemented  its 
point  system  with  a quota  plan  ? First, 
at  this  late  point  in  the  demobilization 
program  it  has  become  virtually  im- 
possible to  define  critical  scores  with 
enough  accuracy  to  maintain  a regular 
flow  of  personnel  to  SepCens.  Sec- 
ondly, by  1 July  only  extremely  low- 
point  personnel  will  be  on  duty,  and  a 
quota  system  will  result  in  more  equi- 
table release  to  SepCens.  Finally, 
commanding  officers  are  given  some 
leeway  in  leveling  off  their  organiza- 
tions, now  being  run  by  a fraction  of 
their  former  personnel. 

Beginning  1 July,  the  following 
schedule  will  be  kept  by  all  ships  and 
stations : 

• First  quota:  30  percent  of  per- 
sonnel arrive  at  SepCens  from  1 to 
14  July  1946. 

• Second  quota:  30  percent  arrive 
at  SepCens  from  15  to  28  July  1946. 

• Third  quota:  25  percent  arrive  at 
SepCens  between  29  July  and  11  Aug 
1946. 

• Final  quota:  15'  percent  arrive  at 
SepCens  between  12  and  20  Aug  1946. 

By  1 Sept  personnel  on  active  duty 
will  include  only  members  of  the  regu- 
lar Navy,  reserves  who  have  entered 
into  specific  voluntary  agreements  for 
retention — for  example,  aviators  in 
flight  status  under  a specific  contract 
— personnel  in  disciplinary  status  or 
undergoing  medical  treatment  and  offi- 
cers and  men  whose  voluntary  appli- 
cations for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy  have  not  been  disapproved.  No 
personnel  other  than  these  will  be 
retained. 

SepCen  personnel  entitled  to  return 
to  civilian  life  will  be  discharged  dur- 
ing the  last  10  days  of  August,  as  a 
complete  roll-up  is  effected  at  their 
offices.  Even  a declaration  of  military 
necessity  cannot  hold  a man  beyond 
the  final  quota.  The  former  90-day 
period  wherein  a man  could  be  re- 
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tained  on  such  grounds  will  end  by  20 
August.  For  example,  beginning  1 
July  the  longest  period  for  which  a 
man  may  be  held  for  military  neces- 
sity ends  with  the  departure  from  his 
duty  station  of  the  last  members  of 
the  final  quota. 

Quotas  shall  consist  of  the  desig- 
nated percentage  of  officers  and  of  en- 
listed personnel  and  shall  not  be  com- 
posed of  one  in  disproportion  to  the 
other.  Moreover,  in  order  to  avoid 
overloading  of  intake  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  commanding  officers 
have  been  directed  to  transfer  each 
quota  not  as  a single  draft  but  in 
daily  groups  or  several  small  groups. 

By  1 September  then,  with  most  of 
the  reserves  gone  home,  the  Navy,  in 
addition  to  members  of  the  regular 
Navy,  will  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing personnel:  “Operation  Crossroads” 
personnel;  male  enlisted  volunteers  re- 
maining on  extended  active  duty  under 
Alnav  137  (NDB,  31  March)  ; officer 
volunteers  serving  until  1 July  1947 


under  Alnav  126  (NDB,  15  March) ; 
male  officers  who  have  transferred  to 
regular  Navy;  nurses  transferred  to 
regular  Navy;  Wave  officers  remain- 
ing on  active  duty  until  1 July  1947 
under  Alstacon  141455  Mar  1946;  en- 
listed Waves  remaining  until  1 July 
1947  under  Alstacon  292349  Mar  1946; 
medical  officers  serving  internships  in 
naval  hospitals;  naval  aviators  under 
contract;  personnel  training  under  the 
flight  training  program  and  personnel 
hospitalized  or  in  a disciplinary  status. 
Thus,  having  met  its  pledge  of  com- 
pleting mass  demobilization  by  1 Sep- 
tember, the  Navy  then  reverts  to  a 
peacetime  volunteer  basis. 

Avoiding  overloads  and  maintain- 
ing orderly  control  of  separatees  will 
constitute  a major  problem  under  the 
new  system.  To  eliminate  unnecessary 
confusion,  assignment  of  demobiliza- 
tion central  control  draft  numbers  and 
clearance  from  naval  district  com- 
mandants has  been  re-emphasized  by 
BuPers  in  NavAct  40  (NDB,  15 
April).  Drafts  of  separatees  into 
SepCens  within  the  same  city  or  naval 
district  will  require  clearance  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  draft. 


Demobilization  of  Wartime  Navy 
Proceeding  On  or  Ahead  of  Schedule 


Demobilization  of  the  wartime  na- 
val organization  is  proceeding  on  or 
ahead  of  schedule,  SecNav  James  For- 
restal  reported  last  month.  Between 
V-J  Day  and  1 April,  1,052  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  stations,  posts  and 
camps  in  continental  U.  S.  were  dis- 
established, and  2,400  ships,  exclusive 
of  boats  and  small  craft,  were  de- 
clared surplus. 

During  the  same  period  82  indus- 
trial plants  formerly  supplying  war 
materials  have  reverted  to  production 
of  civilian  goods.  More  than  300  prem- 
ises leased  by  the  Navy  have  been 
vacated  and  by  30  June  1946  it  is 
estimated  about  1,000  more  rented 
sites  formerly  used  to  support  fleet 
activities  will  have  been  released  for 
civilian  needs. 

Approximately  500  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  overseas  facilities,  one-third 
of  those  formerly  in  operational  sta- 
tus, have  been  closed.  Others  are  be- 
ing rolled  up  as  fast  as  possible  by 
their  reduced  complements. 

About  $2,100,000,000  in  materiel  has 
been  declared  surplus  in  the  continen- 
tal U.  S.  and  channeled  into  reconver- 
sion efforts  including  aircraft  valued 
at  $858,000,000,  ships  at  $164,000,000, 
naval  activity  property  at  $659,000,000 
and  contractor  inventories  at  $376,- 
000,000. 

The  Ready  Reserve  fleets  are  vir- 
tually in  their  designed  operating  sta- 


tus and  about  50  percent  of  planned 
reduction  in  aircraft  has  been  com- 
pleted. Inactivation  of  100  ships,  about 
nine-tenths  of  which  are  major  com- 
batant vessels,  has  been  accomplished 
despite  the  handicaps  of  personnel 
shortages  and  lack  of  facilities  in 
berthing  areas  (see  p.  52). 

In  a 42  percent  cutback  of  uncom- 
pleted public  works,  $16,300,000,000  in- 
cluding 15,000  contracts  now  being 
terminated,  has  been  slashed  from  the 
Navy’s  budget.  Of  the  airplanes 
scheduled  for  acceptance  at  war’s  end, 
orders  for  29,000  have  been  canceled. 


Bronson  Breeze  (NAAS,  Bronson  Field,  Pensacola,  Fla.! 
“So  there  you  are.  you  little  rascal!" 
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= THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  = 

Navy  Speeds  Action  to  Transport 
Dependents  of  Overseas  Personnel 


Contrary  to  scuttlebutt,  the  Navy 
Department  has  not  cancelled  plans  to 
transport  dependents  of  overseas  per- 
sonnel to  Pacific  island  bases. 

With  all  American-held  Pacific 
islands  between  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines now  under  jurisdiction  of  Com- 
Marianas,  some  misunderstanding  had 
arisen  over  authorization  of  wives  and 
children  to  join  husbands  and  fathers 
in  these  areas.  Some  personnel  had 
construed  current  directives  to  mean 
that  transportation  was  authorized 
only  in  the  Marianas  group.  Actually, 
ComMarianas  controls  many  groups, 
including  the  Marshalls,  Carolines  and 
Palaus. 

The  Navy  is  processing  hundreds  of 
applications  from  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  first  three  pay  grades,  and 
has  shipped  dependents  to  meet  their 
eagerly  awaiting  men.  For  those  men 
who  volunteered  for  extensions  of 
duty  on  distant  bases,  the  morale  fac- 
tor of  having  their  families  with  them 
has  not  been  underestimated.  Conse- 
quently, on  all  islands  where,  follow- 
ing approval  of  their  husbands’  ap- 
plications, dependents  are  scheduled 
to  arrive,  housing  is  virtually  com- 
pleted to  accommodate  them. 

Adequate  housing  is  the  most  im- 
portant requisite  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a man’s  application  to 
have  his  family  with  him  will  be  ap- 
proved or  not.  With  medical  atten- 
tion and  food  assured  at  all  Navy 
bases,  the  main  factor  to  consider  is 
getting  a good  roof  over  the  heads  of 
wives  and  children. 

The  basis  for  approval  for  trans- 
portation of  dependents  to  different 
parts  of  the  world  may  vary,  depend- 
ing on  conditions  in  that  area. 

"Through  channels”  is  still  the  word 
on  how  to  make  application  for  trans- 


man in  the  Navy?” 


portation  of  your  family.  First  sub- 
mitted to  the  CO  of  a man’s  base,  the 
application  next  goes  to  ComMarianas 
for  approval,  then  to  Coml2  for 
final  action.  A ratio  is  set  up  for 
eauitable  selection  for  senior  officers, 
junior  officers  and  enlisted  men,  assur- 
ing fair  consideration  to  all  applicants. 

Areas  in  the  Pacific  now  “open” 
for  dependents  include:  Alaska,  Aleu- 
tians, Hawaii,  Guam,  Okinawa,  Caro- 
lines, Marshalls,  Palaus,  Marianas, 
Samoa,  Japan,  Philippines  and  Mid- 
way. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
families  may  go  to:  North  Africa 
(including  Dakar),  Argentina,  New- 
foundland; Greenland,  United  King- 
dom, Europe,  Bermuda,  Caribbean 
area  islands  and  mainland  bases, 
South  America,  Central  America, 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico. 

BuPers  Will  Sponsor 
Schools  For  Dependents 
At  Remote  Navy  Stations 

Schools  for  children  of  naval  per- 
sonnel at  remote  stations  where  pub- 
lic facilities  are  not  available  will  have 
BuPers  support,  it  was  announced. 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  54-46  (NDB,  15 
March)  states  that  within  limits  of 
funds  made  available,  BuPers  will  dis- 
tribute appropriated  funds  for  teach- 
ers of  such  schools  at  remote  stations 
within  and  outside  the  U.  S.  Before 
the  war  appropriations  were  author- 
ized for  schools  at  only  three  naval 
stations:  Guam,  Tutuila  (Samoa)  and 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Other  Navy-sponsored  schools  were 
supported  by  tuition  fees  and  local 
welfare  funds,  but  personnel  who  did 
not  have  children  did  not  benefit  by 
this  use  of  welfare  funds.  Therefore, 
it  will  be  BuPers  policy  to  sponsor 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  in- 
cluding collateral  equipment.  Instruc- 
tional supplies  and  one  half  of  the 
teachers’  pay  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  local  school  fund.  The  other  half 
of  the  teachers’  pay  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  BuPers  welfare  appropriated  funds. 
Loans  to  the  station  school  fund  may 
be  made  by  BuPers  under  provisions 
of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  54-46. 

Stations  supnorting  or  maintaining 
schools  shall  establish  a school  fund. 
This  fund  will  be  separate  from  the 
station  recreation  fund  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  audit  and  account- 
ability as  described  in  Art.  1439,  Navy 
Regs. 

BuPers  will  consider  requests  for 
loans  to  the  school  fund  from  BuPers 
Central  Recreation  Fund  for  the  cost 
of  initial  instructional  supplies  and 
necessary  books.  The  loans  are  with- 
out interest  and  must  be  repaid  within 
time  limits  at  rates  to  be  established 
by  BuPers  in  each  case. 


Servicemen  Are  Urged 
To  Request  Travel 
For  Families  To  U.  S. 

At  least  8,000  war  brides  and  chil- 
dren of  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  per- 
sonnel are  stranded  overseas  and  can- 
not be  brought  to  the  U.  S.  unless 
their  husbands  and  fathers  take  ac- 
tion. 

The  decrease  in  number  of  depend- 
ents processed  and  awaiting  transpor- 
tation from  overseas  theaters  has  been  > 
so  great  that  the  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  mass  transfer,  may  be  forced  to 
withdraw  some  of  the  24  “bride  ships” 
from  this  service.  The  average  capa- 
city of  these  ships  for  dependents  is 
less  than  750. 

Of  the  8,000  women  and  children 
apparently  eligible  for  transfer  but 
whose  papers  are  not  in  order,  or  for 
whom  requests  for  transportation  have 
not  been  filed,  about  6,500  are  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,000  in  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  and  500  in  Australia 
and  other  Pacific  areas. 

BuPers  pointed  out  that  under  Pub- 
lic Law  126,  the  Army  Transportation 
Corps  cannot  bring  to  the  U.  S.  any 
dependents  of  American  veterans  and 
servicemen  unless  those  servicemen  - 
and  veterans  make  specific  requests  in 
writing  that  transportation  be  pro- 
vided. A principal  reason  for  the  slow-  ; 
down  may  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
many  husbands  to  do  this.  Many 
others  are  probably  unaware  that 
their  papers  are  not  in  order,  or  their 
wives  overseas  have  not  been  prompt  j 
in  returning  the  questionnaire  which 
must  be  completed  and  returned  before  i 
they  are  called  to  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. 

If  service  personnel  and  veterans  | 
file  transportation  requests  now  they  j 
may  expect  their  dependents  to  arrive  i 
by  the  end  of  June,  providing  they  j 
comply  with  the  instructions  outlined 
below.  Those  who  already  have  filed 
papers  may  check  the  instructions  to 
determine  if  their  papers  are  in  order 

WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? j 

Donkey’s  Breakfast 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  ham  and 
eggs,  the  good  old 
traditional  American 
first  meal  of  the  day 
— nor  is  it  a deroga- 
tory reference  to  a 
sailor's  breakfast. 

Indeed,  it  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do 
with  breakfast! 

To  the  old-time 
sailorman,  accus- 
tomed to  sleeping  in  hammocks  or  on 
bare  bunk  boards,  a mattress  was  the 
all  time  high  in  luxury.  Even  though  it 
was  stuffed  with  straw,  it  marked  a step 
forward  in  the  march  of  progress.  Be- 
cause the  first  seagoing  mattresses  were 
invariably  filled  with  such  material,  the 
name  ‘‘donkey's  breakfast”  became  a 
synonym  for  seamen's  beds. 
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>r  if  a new  application  should  be 
nade. 

If  government  transportation  is  de- 
sired the  serviceman  must  file  the  ap- 
plication. An  application  by  the  de- 
pendent for  government  transportation 
s not  accepted. 

Officer  or  man,  still  in  service  or 
iischarged,  should  make  application 
for  transportation  of  dependents  to 
ffie  naval  command  having  jurisdiction 
pf  the  overseas  area  in  which  the  de- 
pendents are  located.  Letter  of  appli- 
cation should  include  the  following 
nformation:  Place  and  date  of  mar- 
riage; name  and  address  of  wife  and 
:hildren,  if  any;  permanent  overseas 
iuty  station,  if  any;  and  date  of  the 
serviceman’s  return  to  the  U.  S.  This 
etter  should  be  addressed  to  one  of 
;he  following: 

• For  dependents  in  Great  Britain, 

Ireland,  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the 

Mediterranean: 

Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces, 

Europe 

Care  Fleet  Post  Office 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

• For  dependents  in  Australia  and 

New  Guinea: 

Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces, 
Australia,  New  Guinea 
Care  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• For  dependents  in  New  Zealand: 
Commander,  South  Pacific  Area 

and  South  Pacific  Force 
Care  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

• For  dependents  in  China: 

Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Group, China 
Navy  3030,  Care  Fleet  Post  Office 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

If  doubt  exists  about  where  to  send 
letter  of  application,  it  should  be 
mailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, Transportation  Activity,  Arl- 
ington Annex,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

For  information  as  to  what  trans- 
portation will  be  provided  see  All 
Hands,  April,  p.  70;  see  also  follow- 
ing story. 

Transportation  for  dependents  of 
naval  personnel  from  overseas  resi- 
dence to  port  of  embarkation  as  the 
first  step  in  journeys  to  their  new 
homes  has  been  authorized  by  Alnav 
143-46  (NDB,  31  March). 

A letter  giving  complete  details  for 
! traveling  (invitational  travel  orders) 
will  be  issued  to  the  dependent  in  each 
case  by  the  area  commander  con- 
cerned. 

Step  by  step,  transportation  regula- 
tions have  relaxed  for  dependents 
traveling  to  the  U.  S.  At  first  trans- 
portation was  authorized  for  depen- 
j dents  from  point  of  embarkation  over- 
j seas  to  port  of  entry  in  the  U.  S. 
Then  Alnav  119  authorized  travel 
from  port  of  entry  to  a point  of  their 
selection  (see  All  Hands,  April,  p. 
70) . Now,  under  Alnav  143,  trans- 
portation is  authorized  for  the  depen- 
dent from  his  or  her  overseas  resi- 
dence to  a point  of  selection  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  U,  S. 
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Enlisted  Men  Must  Report 
To  Draft  Boards  Within 
10  Days  After  Discharge 

All  enlisted  men  must  report  to 
their  local  draft  boards  within  10  days 
after  they  have  been  released  from 
the  Navy,  according  to  Selective  Ser- 
vice regulations.  They  will  retain  their 
1-C  classifications,  the  classification 
given  men  when  they  enter  the  ser- 
vice. This  classification  cannot  be 
changed  except  by  special  order  from 
the  Selective  Service  director.  In  other 
words,  for  an  enlisted  man  to  be  re- 
called to  service  it  would  require  an 
order  reclassifying  him  into  1-A. 

Men  who  enlist  in  the  V-6  reserve 
upon  separation  need  not  report  to 
their  draft  boards.  However,  to  keep 
the  boards’  records  straight,  it  is  ad- 
visable that  they  do  so. 

Officers  on  terminal  leave  or  in  an 
inactive  duty  status  are  not  required 
to  report  to  their  local  boards,  accord- 
ing to  Major  General  Louis  B.  Her- 
shey,  director  of  Selective  Service. 
General  Hershey  has  advised  state  di- 
rectors of  Selective  Service  of  proper 
procedure  in  such  cases  and  requested 
that  the  information  be  passed  along 
to  local  draft  boards,  wherever  re- 
quired. 

“An  officer  on  terminal  leave  re- 
mains on  active  duty  until  the  termin- 
ation of  such  leave,”  General  Hershey 
said.  “An  officer  relieved  from  active 
duty  under  honorable  conditions  con- 
tinues, unless  he  resigns  his  commis- 
sion, to  be  a member  of  the  military 
establishment  and  as  such  remains 
under  the  control  of  his  service.  Such 
an  officer,  if  he  is  a registrant,  is 
properly  classified  in  1-C  and  is  not 
subject  to  reclassification.  If  not  a 
registrant,  the  officer  is  not  subject  to 
registration  until  released  from  mili- 
tary control.” 

In  other  words,  reserve  officers  on 
inactive  duty  are  considered  a part  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  as  such  need 
not  report  to  their  draft  boards.  En- 
listed men  upon  discharge  are  consid- 
ered actually  severed  from  the  ser- 
vice, even  though  by  special  order  they 
could  be  recalled,  and  for  this  reason 
must  report  to  their  local  boards. 

Take  Your  Pay  Record 
With  Transfer  Orders 

Take  your  pay  record  with  you 
when  you’re  transferred! 

That’s  the  word  from  BuSandA  via 
Alnav  166-46  (NDB,  15  April),  which 
directs  commanding  and  disbursing 
officers  to  comply  with  existing  Bu- 
SandA regulations  and  insure  transfer 
of  the  Navy  pay  record  with  the  in- 
dividual when  it  is  known  that  the 
person  will  be  detached  for  a period 
exceeding  30  days. 

In  connection  with  verification  of 
pay  records  required  1 April,  disburs- 
ing officers  are  directed  to  mark  the 
pay  records  of  personnel  not  on  board 
with  the  note,  “location,”  and  forward 
them  immediately  to  the  Field  Branch, 


BuSandA  (Central  Pay  Accounts  Divi- 
sion) . 

Alnav  166  points  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  requests  for  verification  of  tem- 
porary pay  records  doubled  during 
March,  indicating  increasing  laxity 
in  compliance  with  article  2150-6 (b) 
of  BuSandA  Manual  regarding  trans- 
fer of  pay  account  with  the  individual. 
BuSandA  also  reports  General  Ac- 
counting Office  exceptions  to  disburs- 
ing officers’  accounts  showing  need  for 
greater  accuracy  in  computing  amounts 
due.  When  erroneous  computation  re- 
sults in  overpayment  at  discharge  ex- 
ception is  raised  against  the  disbursing 
officer  who  made  payment. 

Alnav  Clarifies  Payment 
Of  Increased  Allowances 
To  Natural  Parents 

Clarification  of  cases  where  in- 
creased allowances  are  due  personnel 
who  have  dependent  natural  (blood) 
parents  has  been  made  by  Alnav  142- 
46  (NDB,  31  March).  Misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  third  sentence  of  Alnav 
11-46  (NDB,  15  January)  by  some 
disbursing  officers  had  resulted  in 
withholding  such  allowances  while  the 
cases  were  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  decision. 

Alnav  11-46  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Section  4 of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  as  amended  1 Dec  1945 
included  within  the  definition  of  “de- 
pendent parents”  the  following  per- 
sons : “step-parent,  parent  by  adoption, 
and  any  person,  including  former 
step-parent,  who  has  stood  in  loco 
parentis  to  person  concerned  at  any 
time  for  continuous  period  of  not  less 
than  5 years.” 

The  third  sentence  of  this  Alnav 
prohibited  the  credit  of  increased  al- 
lowances on  behalf  of  the  foregoing 
categories  of  dependents  without  an 
advance  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  This  sentence  was  misinter- 
preted as  applying  to  all  classes  of 
dependents,  and  current  credits  of  in- 
creased allowances  were  checked. 

Alnav  142  was  issued  in  order  to 
clarify  this  misinterpretation  and  pro- 
vide for  reinstatement  of  otherwise 
proper  credits.  Moreover,  since  re- 
quests for  decisions  were  being  sent 
directly  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
contrary  to  existing  instructions,  at- 
tention was  invited  to  the  require- 
ment that  such  requests  for  advance 
decisions  must  be  submitted  via  Bu- 
SandA or  MarCorps,  as  appropriate. 

7,618  First  Enlistments, 
664  USNR  Men  Transfer 

During  the  period  1 April  to  14 
April  there  were  7,618  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  Navy,  1,142  reg- 
ular Navy  men  extended  or  reenlisted 
and  664  men  transferred  from  USNR 
and  usn-i  to  usn. 

From  V-J  Day  through  14  April 
199,328  men  enlisted  in,  transferred  to 
or  reenlisted  or  extended  their  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  Navy. 

On  7 April  there  were  446,702  reg- 
ular Navy  men  on  active  duty. 
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SecNav  Directs  Reserve  Activation; 
276  Cities  Are  Suggested  for  Units 


Activation  of  the  postwar  Naval 
Reserve  has  begun  in  the  United 
States  and  Hawaii  with  a letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the 
commandants  of  naval  districts  direct- 
ing them  to  organize  Reserve  activities 
within  their  districts. 

The  Secretary’s  letter  included  an 
enclosure  in  which  276  cities  were 
suggested  as  locations  of  Naval 
Reserve  units.  Commandants  were 
requested  to  submit  final  recommenda- 
tions for  locations  to  BuPers.  The 
letter  pointed  out  that  since  no  federal 
funds  will  be  available  for  construc- 
tion or  major  alterations  other  than 
installation  of  training  equipment  dur- 
ing nscal  1947,  decision  as  to  use  of  the 
suggested  locations  should  be  based 
upon: 

• Availability  of  existing  naval  fa- 
cilities. 

• State  and/or  city-owned  facilities 
available. 

• Rental  of  privately  owned  facili- 
ies. 

• Use  of  excess  ships  as  temporary 
armories. 


• Use  of  existing  surplus  govern- 
ment property. 

A second  enclosure  listed  locations 
at  which  it  is  tentatively  planned  to 
locate  excess  vessels  to  implement  the 
training  program  or  to  serve  as  tem- 
porary armories.  There  were  109  sug- 
gested ship  locations  along  seacoasts 
and  inland  waterways. 

About  760  Naval  Reserve  divisions 
— 702  surface  ship  and  specialist  and 
58  submarine — will  be  allocated  among 
the  naval  districts  on  the  basis  of 
naval  and  civilian  populations  in  the 
Districts  (see  All  Hands,  April,  p. 
43) . Reserve  personnel  will  be  organ- 
ized on  a voluntary  non-pay  basis 
until  1 July  1946,  at  which  time  funds 
for  pay  are  expected  to  be  available. 
Units  will  be  activiated  in  the  interim 
and  transferred  to  Organized  Reserve 
status  when  funds  are  available. 

The  Secretary’s  letter  indicated  a 
Wave  Reserve  program  is  being  con- 
sidered, to  be  activated  in  the  future. 


Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Memphis,  Los  Ah 
geles,  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Ga.;  Dallaf 
Galveston,  hlorfolk  and  San  Diego. 

In  addition,  21  naval  air  station; 
have  been  designated  as  locations  foi 
the  Organized  Reserve  aviation  units 
The  naval  air  stations  selected  an 
located  in  the  following  cities: 

Glenview,  111.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dallas 
Memphis,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.;  New 
York,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Lo: 
Alamitos,  Calif.;  Livermore,  Calif. 
Grosse  lie,  Mich.;  Squantum,  Mass. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Olathe,  Kans.;  New 
Orleans,  Anacostia,  D.  C.;  Norfolk 
Jacksonville,  Miami,  Seattle  and  Sar 
Diego. 

Ration  Allowance  Hiked 
For  Messes  Operating 
On  Cash  Allowance  Basis 

Ration  allowances  for  naval  activi 
ties  which  operate  their  messes  on  £ 
cash  allowance  basis  have  been  in- 
creased approximately  five  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  139-46  (NDB,  31 
March).  Rising  food  prices  make  ne- 
cessary this  first  change  in  ration  al- 
lowances in  the  past  18  months.  This 
increase  applies  to  all  ships  and  sta-i 
tions  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.  S.  and  to  a few  stations  withir 
the  U.  S.  where  the  mess  is  operated 
by  the  CO  rather  than  by  a supply  of- 
ficer. It  does  not  apply  to  stations 
which  operate  their  messes  on  a ration- 
in-kind  allowance. 

Submarines  will  be  allowed  10  cents 
additional  during  periods  in  full  com- 
mission. This  allowance  will  not  be 
taken  while  vessels  are  in  reserve  or 
inactive  status. 

The  following  table  shows  the  in-: 
crease  in  ration  allowances,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  U.  S. : 


CLUSA  OVERSEAS 


COMPLEMENT 

OLD 

NEW 

OLD 

NEW 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

25  and  under 

89 

94 

94 

99 

26  to  50 

87 

92 

92 

97 

51  to  75 

85 

90 

90 

95 

76  to  100 

83 

88 

88 

93 

101  to  125 

81 

86 

86 

91 

126  to  150 

79 

83 

84 

89 

151  to  200 

75 

79 

80 

85 

201  to  350 

71 

75 

76 

81 

351  to  500 

67 

71 

72 

77 

501  to  1000 

63 

66 

68 

73 

1001  and  over 

60 

63 

65 

70 

Place  of  Confinement 
For  GCM  Prisoners 
Changed  to  Norfolk 

Total  confinement  space  for  general 
court  martial  prisoners  has  been  re-1 
duced,  and  prisoners  henceforth  will 
be  confined  at  major  activities  where 
they  will  receive  a standardized  pro- 
gram of  discipline  and  training,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  68-46: 
(NDB,  31  March). 

Deleted  from  the  list  of  GCM  con-i 
finement  activities  were  Marine  Bar- 
racks, Quantico,  Va. ; Marine  Bar- 
racks, Parris  Island,  S.  C.;  Naval  Air 
Station  Brig,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Na- 
val Air  Station  Brig,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  Prisoners  who  would  have  been 
ordered  to  the  above  activities  will  in 
the  future  be  confined  at  Naval  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks,  Naval  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 


Organized  Marine  Reserve  Will  Offer 
Ground,  Air  Training  for  Personnel 


An  Organized  Reserve  program  an- 
nounced by  the  Marine  Corps  includes 
plans  for  ground  units  in  28  major 
cities  and  aviation  squadrons  at  21 
bases. 

Keynote  of  the  reserve  training  pro- 
gram will  be  “military  education”  con- 
sisting of  weekly  classes  and  drills, 
summer  camps,  service  schools  and 
correspondence  courses.  Training  will 
stress  technical  subjects  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  special  skills,  with 
a minimum  of  close  order  drill. 

Selected  reserves  will  be  sent  to  a 
summer  platoon  leaders  class  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Marine  Corps  schools 
with  a view  toward  developing  regular 
and  reserve  officers.  Three  such  train- 
ing periods  will  lead  to  a commission 
under  present  plans. 

The  Volunteer  Reserve  program  will 
aid  former  marines  who  are  unable  to 
join  one  of  the  Organized  Reserve 
units  to  maintain  their  skills  by  cor- 
respondence courses  or  optional  tours 
of  duty. 

An  example  of  the  proposed  train- 
ing offered  to  the  organized  reserve  is 
the  announcement  that  aviators  will 
be  authorized  to  fly  approximately  100 
hours  per  year  in  late  model  Corsair 
fighter  planes  of  the  type  used  by 
regular  squadrons  on  active  duty. 

Members  of  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve will  retain  the  same  rank  held  at 
the  time  of  separation  from  the  ser- 
vice with  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment or  selection  for  commission. 

Members  of  the  Organized  Reserve 
will  be  paid  to  attend  weekly  drills 
and  instructions.  All  service  in  the 
Reserve  will  count  for  pay  purposes 
on  periods  of  active  duty. 

Details  pertaining  to  qualifications 
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for  enlistment  and  places  of  enlist- 
ment will  be  published  in  a later  issue 
of  All  Hands,  when  available. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  will  con- 
sist of  six  classes  composed  as  follows: 

• Fleet  Reserve — Officers  who  have 
served  four  years  in  the  regular  Mar- 
ine Corps  and  enlisted  personnel  with 
16  years  regular  service,  who  are 
available  for  active  duty  in  a national 
emergency. 

• Organized  Reserve — Officers  and 
men  enlisted  in  companies  and  bat- 
talions in  28  cities.  The  proposed 
strength  of  this  branch  is  3,000  offi- 
cers and  25,000  enlisted  men. 

• Volunteer  Reserve — Qualified  of- 
ficers and  trained  and  untrained  en- 
listed reservists  not  otherwise  as- 
signed. Training  for  this  class  will 
be  through  summer  camps  and  cor- 
respondence courses. 

• Limited  Service  Reserves — Men 
enlisted  or  reenlisted  in  the  reserve 
for  limited  service  to  replace  combat 
troops  in  event  of  emergency. 

• Volunteer  specialists — Officers  and 
enlisted  men  possessing  special  quali- 
fications which  may  be  utilized  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency. 

• Women’s  Reserve  — Women  en- 
listed in  the  reserve  for  training  to 
replace  combat  troops  in  the  U.  S.  and 
possessions  in  time  of  war. 

The  Corps  has  selected  tentative 
training  sites  in  28  principal  cities, 
pending  approval  by  an  inspection 
board.  The  cities  selected  are: 

Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Detroit,  Houston,  Indian- 
apolis, Newark,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Paul,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Toledo,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  St.  Louis,  Birmingham, 
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Navy  and  Marine  Boards 
Convene  to  Consider 
Retirement  of  Officers 

Involuntary  retirements  of  officers 
of  rank  of  captain  and  below  will  be 
considered  by  two  naval  retirement 
boards  this  month. 

Orders  have  been  issued  by  SecNav 
for  a board  to  convene  1 May  to  con- 
sider and  recommend  involuntary  re- 
tirements of  captains  only  of  the  line 
and  staff  of  the  Regular  Navy.  The 
board  will  include  Admiral  Jonas  H. 
Ingram  and  Vice  Admirals  John  H. 
Hoover,  William  R.  Munroe,  Walden 
L.  Ainsworth  and  Jesse  B.  Oldendorf. 
Rear  Admiral  Herbert  S.  Howard  will 
serve  as  a member  of  the  board  while 
EDO  captains  are  being  considered 
and  Rear  Admiral  Edgar  S.  Woods, 
Medical  Corps;  Rear  Admiral  Frank 
Baldwin,  Supply  Corps ; and  Rear  Ad- 
miral Gaylord  Church,  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  will  serve  as  members  while 
captains  of  their  respective  corps  are 
being  considered. 

A similar  board  to  consider  and  rec- 
ommend for  retirement  officers  hold- 

Iing  the  rank  of  commander  and  below 
has  been  ordered  to  convene  15  May. 

Headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps 
has  announced  that  the  first  and  sec- 
ond of  three  boards  formed  to  con- 
sider the  retirement  of  officers  in  the 
regular  Marine  Corps  met  last  month. 

The  first  board  which  met  to  con- 
sider the  cases  of  major  generals 
only,  consisted  of  Lieutenant  General 
iHolland  M.  Smith,  USMC,  Lieutenant 
General  Roy  S.  Geiger,  USMC,  and  Vice 
Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly,  USN, 
with  Colonel  Lionel  C.  Goudeau  as 
recorder. 

The  second  board  which  met  to  con- 
isider  the  cases  of  brigadier  generals 
|only  consisted  of  Lieutenant  General 
Holland  M.  Smith,  USMC,  Lieutenant 
General  Roy  S.  Geiger,  usmc,  Lieu- 
jtenant  General  Harry  Schmidt,  USMC, 
sMajor  General  Seth  Williams,  USMC, 
(Ret.),  and  Vice  Admiral  Richard  L. 

| Conolly,  USN. 

The  third  board  is  scheduled  to  con- 
vene later  this  month  to  consider  re- 
tirement of  all  other  Marine  officers. 

The  Navy  retirement  board  headed 
by  Fleet  Admiral  William  F.  Halsey 
to  recommend  for  retirement  rear  ad- 


mirals and  commodores  has  been  ad- 
journed. 

On  30  March  there  were  473  flag 
officers  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy, 
of  whom  132  were  commodores. 

As  a result  of  the  recommendations 
of  Fleet  Admiral  Halsey’s  board,  vol- 
untary retirements,  requirements  of 
age  and  officers  who  will  revert  to 
retired  status,  approximately  110  ad- 
mirals of  all  grades  will  soon  be,  have, 
or  are  now,  in  the  process  of  retiring. 
This  will  leave  approximately  231  in 
the  various  grades  of  admiral. 

Of  the  132  commodores  on  active 
duty  on  30  March,  26  similarly  are  in 
the  process  of  retirement,  leaving  106. 
This  number  will  be  further  reduced 
as  officers  are  detached  from  duties 
for  which  they  were  promoted  and  re- 
vert to  their  permanent  rank.  Present 
legislation  does  not  authorize  continu- 
ance of  the  rank  of  commodore  in  the 
postwar  Navy. 

Wave  Personnel  Now 
Being  Discharged 
At  SepCen  in  Duty  Area 

The  Navy  began  April  15  to  dis- 
charge all  Wave  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  at  the  Women’s  Reserve 
separation  activity  serving  the  area  in 
which  their  duty  station  is  located. 
Previously,  the  Waves  were  dis- 
charged at  the  separation  unit  serving 
the  area  to  which  they  are  entitled  to 
transportation  on  release  from  service. 
The  change  was  made  in  conformance 
with  AlStaCon  122137  of  March.  Un- 
der the  new  policy,  the  Waves  con- 
tinue to  receive  transportation  from 
the  separation  activity  to  the  address 
to  which  they  are  entitled  to  be  re- 
turned. 

Waves  on  duty  in  the  14th  Naval 
District  are  transferred  for  separa- 
tion to  the  unit  serving  the  area  to 
which  they  are  entitled  to  transpor- 
tation on  release.  They  go  via  the 
Women’s  Reserve  intake  station,  San 
Francisco.  The  only  exceptions  are 
Waves  from  the  14th  Naval  District 
who  meet  the  provisions  of  hardship 
cases  and  who  are  discharged  at  the 
separation  center  nearest  the  point  of 
debarkation,  under  provisions  of  Alnav 
234-45  (NDB,  15  Sept.,  1945). 

The  areas  and  the  corresponding- 
women’s  Reserve  separation  activities  un- 
der the  new  set-up  follow : Coml,  Naval 
Barracks,  Boston  ; Com3,  Separation  Unit, 
New  York  City ; Com4,  Com5,  and  Poto- 
mac and  Severn  River  Naval  Commands, 
Separation  Unit,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; 
ComG,  District  Headquarters,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  for  officers  and  Receiving  Station, 
Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  for  enlisted 
personnel  ; Com7,  District  Headquarters, 
Miami,  Fla.  ; Com8,  Separation  Unit,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Naval  Air  Technical  Train- 
ing Center,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Naval  Air 
Station,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Naval  Air 
Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. ; Com9,  Sep- 
aration Unit,  Great  Lakes,  111. ; Comll, 
Training  and  Distribution  Center,  Camp 
Elliott,  San  Diego,  Calif.  ; Coml2,  Separa- 
tion Unit,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  ; Coml3, 
Separation  Center,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  of- 
ficers, and  Naval  Air  Station,  Seattle,  for 
enlisted  women.  Waves  from  Coml4  who 
are  entitled  to  be  transferred  to  ComS 
will  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  only. 


Expiration  of  Terminal 
Leave  Will  Not  Affect 
Officers’  Medical  Care 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  hos- 
pitalized while  on  terminal  leave  will 
not  assume  inactive  status  during 
period  of  hospitalization.  AlStaCon 
222258  March  provides  for  modifica- 
tion of  separation  orders  in  the  cases 
of  these  officers  whereby  they  may  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  Navy  treatment 
even  though  their  hospitalization  ex- 
ceeds the  period  of  their  terminal 
leave. 

If  the  MOIC  of  the  naval  hospital 
determines  that  such  officers  will  re- 
quire hospitalization  beyond  terminal 
leave,  the  following  endorsement  will 
be  placed  on  their  orders:  “In  accord- 
ance with  AlStaCon  222258  March 
the  unexecuted  portion  of  your  separa- 
tion orders  is  modified  this  date  in 
that  you  will  not  be  released  to  inac- 
tive duty  on  the  date  indicated  but 
will  continue  treatment  this  hospital 
until  discharged  from  treatment.” 

When  no  longer  in  need  of  hospi- 
talization, and  if  no  medical  survey  is 
ordered,  the  officer  is  reexamined  and 
if  found  physically  fit  for  release  to 
inactive  duty  his  separation  orders  are 
endorsed  as  follows : “Discharged  from 
treatment  this  date.  You  have  been 
found  physically  fit  for  release  to  in- 
active duty.  You  will  consider  your- 
self detached  from  all  active  duty  this 
date.  Carry  out  the  remainder  of  your 
separation  orders.” 

Terminal  leave,  however,  will  not 
carry  over  beyomj»the  date  originally 
identified  as  the  expiration  of  such 
leave.  In  other  words,  the  period  of 
hospitalization  will  be  counted  against 
accrued  terminal  leave,  and  the  officer 
will  not  be  able  to  take  such  terminal 
leave  as  remained  when  he  entered 
the  hospital  if  the  hospitalization  ex- 
ceeded the  amount  of  the  original 
leave.  If,  however,  the  officer  still  has 
terminal  leave  to  his  credit  after  hos- 
pitalization he  may  reassume  terminal 
leave  status  until  the  expiration  of 
such  leave. 

Former  Dental  Students, 
Upon  Graduation,  May 
Receive  Commissions 

V-12  senior  dental  students  who’ 
were  released  to  inactive  duty  prior 
to  completion  of  their  training  may, 
upon  graduation  from  an  accredited 
dental  college,  request  orders  to  active 
duty  as  lieutenants  (junior  grade), 
usnr,  provided  (1)  they  agree  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  until  1 July 
1947,  or  (2)  they  request  active  duty 
to  qualify  for  transfer  to  the  Dental 
Corps,  usn  (see  procurement  direc- 
tive No.  8-46,  19  March). 

Orders  will  be  issued  to  fill  existing 
vacancies  in  the  Dental  Corps.  To 
qualify  for  transfer  to  USN  Dental 
Corps,  six  months  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Dental 
Corps,  usnr,  is  required.  Procedure 
for  submitting  requests  is  stated  in 
the  directive. 
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Directive  Tightens  Mark, 
Service  Requirements 
For  Rating  Advancement 

Service  and  mark  requirements  for 
advancement  in  rating  have  become 
more  stringent  under  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  72-46  (NDB,  31  March),  which 
establishes  the  new  marks  and  service 
requirements.  (See  table  on  this  page.) 
The  new  table  supersedes  the  previous 
marks  and  service  requirements  table  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  297-44  (corrected). 

According  to  the  new  circular  letter, 
men  reduced  in  rate  by  COs  for  mis- 
conduct or  by  court  martial  sentence 
will  be  required  to  fulfill  all  service 
and  other  requirements  for  promotion 
before  being  advanced  again.  In  other 
words,  time  a man  spent  in  rate  be- 
fore disrating  will  not  be  credited  to 
him  for  advancement  purposes. 

One  exception  was  made  to  this  rule. 
Chief  petty  officers  reduced  to  petty 
officers,  first  class,  will  be  considered 
eligible  for  advancements,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  one  year  after  disrating. 
Under  revised  standards,  a POlc, 
normally  would  be  required  to  spend 
three  years,  including  one  year  at  sea, 
in  rate  before  going  to  CPO  (AA). 

The  new  order  provided  that  ad- 
vancements shall  not  be  effected  to 
other  than  the  next  higher  pay  grade. 
Personnel  in  a probationary  status 
may  be  advanced  in  rating,  but  not 
changed  in  status  to  pay  grade  1. 

Three  More  Ratings 
Can  Transfer  to  USN 

Changeovers  to  ^the  regular  Navy 
have  been  authorized  for  three  addi- 
tional ratings  by  Alnav  165-46  (NDB, 
15  April),  amending  the  original  list 
in  Alnav  112-46  (NDB,  15  March), 


see  All  Hands,  (April  1946,  p.  67). 

Under  the  new  directive  enlisted 
reservists  and  inductees  now  rated 
ARM2c,  ARM3c  and  RM2c  may  trans- 
fer to  USN  provided  the  following 
qualifications  are  met: 

• A combined  score  of  at  least  120 
on  general  classification  test  plus 
arithmetical  reasoning  test,  and  a 
minimum  score  of  60  on  mechanical 
knowledge  (electrical)  test. 

• Recommendation  by  commanding 
officer  for  training  leading  to  rate 
change  of  either  ETM  or  AETM  of 
equal  pay  grade  as  appropriate. 

• Agreement  to  enlist  or  reenlist  in 
the  regular  Navy  for  3,  4 or  6 years. 

COs  May  Advance  Men 
To  Five  Specialist  Rates 

COs  may  now  advance  non-rated 
personnel  to  third  class  specialist 
without  specific  BuPers  approval  in 
the  following  ratings:  Specialist  (F) 
fire  fighter;  specialist  (I)  punch  card 
accounting  machine  operator;  specia- 
list (Q)  (CR)  cyrptographer ; specia- 
list (Q)  (IN)  radio  intelligence;  and 
specialist  (Y)  control  tower  operator. 
All  such  advancements  are  available 
only  to  qualified  personnel  and  are 
subject  to  vacancies  in  allowance. 

This  ruling  was  made  by  Alnav 
132-46  (NDB,  31  March),  which  thus 
amended  Alnav  51-46  (NDB,  31  Janu- 
ary) , and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  297-44 
(NDB,  July-Dee  1944).  It  was  em- 
phasized provisions  of  Alnav  51  on 
changes  in  rating  were  not  affected. 

The  above  ratings  are  the  only  spe- 
cialist rates  which  are  included  in  the 
Navy’s  plan  for  a postwar  rating 
structure  (see  All  Hands,  March 
1946,  p.  14).  Other  specialist  rates 
will  be  abolished  entirely,  or  absorbed 
by  the  more  general  rates. 


Radio  Material  School 
Instructors  Urgently 
Needed  Now  by  Navy 

Serious  curtailment  of  electronic  re 
pair  is  forecast  by  BuPers  unless  vita 
quotas  are  met  for  radio  materia 
school  instructors. 

Needs  now  are  for  300  instructor: 
for  radio  material  schools  in  Wash 
ington,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  and  Treas 
ure  Island.  NavAct  39-46  request: 
applications  for  duty  as  instructors  ii 
these  schools  be  submitted  by  elec 
tronic  technician’s  mates  now  on  duti 
elsewhere.  Radio  material  school  grad* 
uates  with  a minimum  of  one  year’: 
sea  duty  during  the  past  18  month: 
may  apply.  Requests  are  desired  fron 
regular  Navy  ETMs  and  from  ETMs. 
in  USNR  or  usn-i  classifications  whf 
agree  to  enlist  in  the  regular  Navi 
for  at  least  two  years. 

Requests  should  be  forwarded  t( 
BuPers  via  official  channels.  Selec- 
tions of  personnel  fully  qualified  for 
instructor  duties  may  be  made,  il> 
necessary,  without  regard  to  forward- 
ing endorsements.  In  other  words,  it 
BuPers  feels  a man  is  qualified  and  if 
needed,  it  may  order  him  to  this  duty 
despite  an  endorsement  by  his  CO  cer- 
tifying he  is  currently  filling  a neces- 
sary billet. 

Only  about  15  percent  of  presenl 
demand  for  ETMs  is  being  filled,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers.  Promotion  in  this 
rating  therefore  will  be  rapid.  Sea 
duty  requirements  for  advancement 
in  rating  will  be  waived  in  many 
cases.  The  ETM  shortage,  probably 
most  critical  rating  shortage  in  thd) 
Navy,  is  attributed  by  BuPers  to  re| 
turn  of  key  enlisted  personnel  to  ci- 
vilian life  and  the  difficulty  of  training: 
new  talent  in  this  complicated  subject: 

ETM  and  AETM  Ratings 
Are  Open  to  Qualified 
USNR,  USN-I  Radiomen 

Ratings  of  electronic  technicians; 
mate  and  aviation  electronic  techni-b 
cians  mate  in  the  regular  Navy  are! 
open,  after  necessary  training,  to 
qualified  USNR  and  usn-i  aviation- 
radiomen,  second  and  third  class,  andi 
radiomen,  second  class. 

The  rates  were  made  available: 
under  terms  of  Alnav  165-46  (NDB, 
15  April).  This  order  modified  Alnav!: 
112-46  (NDB,  15  March)  which  listed:' 
ratings  open  to  usnr  and  usn-i  menj 
who  desire  to  change  over  to  the  regu-l)j 
lar  Navy  (see  All  Hands,  April,  p.l 
67).  R 

To  qualify  ARM2c,  ARM3c  andj 
RM2c  must  meet  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  Have  a combined  score  oft 
at  least  120  on  GCT,  plus  arithmetical!! 
reasoning  test,  and  a minimum  score)) 
of  60  in  the  mechanical  knowledge)? 
(electrical)  test;  (2)  be  recommended); 
for  training  leading  to  change  of  rat-I 
ing  to  an  electronic  technicians  mate  It 
or  aviation  electronic  technicians  mate) 
rating  of  equal  pay  grade;  and  (3)| 
enlist  or  reenlist  in  the  regular  navyj 
for  three,  four  or  six  years. 
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Service,  Marks  Requirements  For  Advancement 

Following  is  a table  incorporating  the  latest  changes  in  service  and  marks 
requirements  for  advancement  in  rating  promulgated  in  Alnav  113-46  (NDB, 
15  March)  and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  72-46  (NDB,  31  March).  This  table  supersedes 
a similar  table  in  All  Hands,  April,  p.  67,  which  was  published  prior  to  receipt 
of  Circ.  Ltr.  72.  The  revised  requirements: 


Rating 

(Pay  Grade) 

Service  Requirements 

Marks  Requirements 

Present  Pay  Grade 

Proficiency  in  Rating 

Conduct 

AS  to  S2c 
(7  to  6) 

No  specified  time 

None 

None 

S2c  to  Sic 
(6  to  5) 

3 mos. 

Above  3.0  for  3 mos. 

No  mark  less  than  3.5  for 
3 mos. 

Sic  to  P03c 
(5  to  4) 

4 mos. 

No  mark  less  than  3.5  for 
the  3 mos.  period  preceding 
advancement 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  6 mos. 

P03c  to  P02c 
(4  to  3) 

9 mos. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  9 mos. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  1 yr. 

P02c  to  POlc 
(3  to  2) 

12  mos.  and  36  mos.  to- 
tal active  service.  *Sea 
duty  of  at  least  6 mos.  in 
pay  grades  3 and/or  4 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  9 mos. 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  1 yr. 

POlc  to  CPO 
(AA) 

(2  to  LA) 

36  mos. 

*Sea  duty  of  at  least  12 
mos.  in  pay  grade  2 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  24  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

No  mark  less  than  3.0  and 
an  average  of  not  less  than 
3.5  for  2 yrs.  preceding 
advancement 

CPO  (AA)  to 
CPO 

( 1-A  to  1) 

12  mos.  continuous  active 
service  in  pay  grade  1-A. 
*12  mos.  sea  duty  in  pay 
grade  1-A 

As  prescribed  by  Article 
D-5111,  BuPers  Manual 

As  prescribed  by  Article 
D-5111,  BuPers  Manual 

*Sea  duty  is  not.  required  for: 

(a)  V-1.0  personnel. 

( b ) Aviation  branch  ratings,  except  SKV,  TMV,  and  PtrV. 

(ci  Male  specialists,  telegraphers,  BMA,  SAD,  and  SAD(MG). 

(d)  Personnel  classified  permanently  by  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  as  ''Mobilization  Ashore”  or 
"Limited  Duty.” 
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■ 

3uotci  of  2,000  Seamen 
In  V-5  Flight  Program 
■stablished  by  BuPers 

A quota  of  2,000  apprentice  seamen 
n class  V-5  from  civilian  sources  for 
issignment  to  duty  under  the  Naval 
Aviation  Preparatory  Program  at  the 
beginning  of  college  fall  terms  has 
i )een  established  by  BuPers.  In  Pro- 
1 mrement  Directive  12-46,  Offices  of 
4aval  Officer  Procurement  were  dele- 
l jated  the  task  of  acquiring  candidates 
i 'or  the  program.  Candidates  must  be 
i /etween  the  ages  of  17  and  20y2 
/ears.  They  must  be  unmarried  and 
igree  to  remain  so  until  commissioned 
’ md  must  meet  certain  physical,  men- 
I ;al  and  educational  standards. 

Qualified  applicants  are  to  be  en- 
■:  isted  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Prepara- 
! ory  Program  on  a provisional  basis, 

■ /ending  enactment  of  legislation  to 
■ontinue  the  program  beyond  1 July. 
Two  naval  aviation  training  programs 
iiow  are  under  consideration,  the  first 
mown  as  the  Holloway  Board  Plan 
md  the  second  as  the  Naval  Aviation 
r’reparatory  Program.  Should  neither 
/e  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  appli- 
:ants  may  terminate  their  enlistments. 

Under  the  first  plan,  applicants 
agree  to  remain  in  the  Navy  for  five 
/ears  from  the  time  they  entered  col- 
ege,  unless  released  sooner.  Under  the 
fiecond  plan,  applicants  agree  to  re- 
nain  in  the  Navy  for  four  years  after 
,/eing  designated  aviation  cadets,  V-5, 
mless  released  sooner.  They  would  be 
designated  aviation  cadets  after  com- 
pletion of  NAPP  training. 

Under  either  plan  the  initial  phase 
)f  training  would  encompass  one  to 
“our  academic  terms  at  an  accredited 
;ollege  of  the  trainee’s  own  choice. 
The  amount  of  college  study  required 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  study  completed  prior  to  entry  in 
he  program.  In  general,  trainees  are 
free  to  pursue  any  course  of  study 
they  desire.  They  would  attend  col- 
ege  as  apprentice  seamen,  usnr,  on 
nactive  duty  in  civilian  clothes,  and 
would  receive  $50  a month  plus  tuition, 
fees,  laboratory  expenses  and  books. 

! Under  both  plans  trainees  would  re- 
ceive flight  training  following  their 
freshman  or  sophomore  year. 

Next  successive  steps  under  the 
first,  or  Holloway  plan,  would  be:  (1) 
approximately  15  months  of  aviation 
:raining  as  a midshipman,  USN,  at  a 
naval  air  training  center,  during 
which  trainees  would  wear  the  USN 
midshipman  uniform  and  receive  $65 
a month  plus  allowances  and  flight 
pay  while  in  flight  status;  (2)  about 
:aine  months  of  flight  duty  with  the 
Fleet  as  a midshipman;  (3)  one  year 
)f  active  duty  with  the  Fleet  as  an 

Imnsign,  usn;  and  (4)  either  selection 
for  retention  as  ensign,  USN,  followed 
by  two  years  of  training  at  the  U.S. 
^aval  Academy  or  its  equivalent  and 
active  duty  in  the  usn,  or  release  from 
ictive  duty  with  a commission  as  en- 
sign, usnr. 

Under  the  second,  or  NAPP  plan, 
lext  successive  steps  would  be:  (1) 

approximately  15  months  of  flight 
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training  as  an  aviation  cadet,  usnr, 
during  which  trainees  would  receive 
$75  a month  and  allowances;  (2)  ap- 
pi-oximately  two  years  and  nine 
months  active  flying  duty  with  the 
Fleet  as  an  ensign,  usnr;  and  (3) 
either  selection  for  transfer  to  the 
USN  on  active  duty,  or  release  to  in- 
active duty. 

Under  the  Holloway  plan,  personnel 
electing  inactive  duty  in  the  usnr 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  $100  for 
each  month  they  pursued  full-time  in- 
struction at  an  accredited  college  or 
university,  up  to  a maximum  of  $2,000. 
The  Navy  also  would  pay  tuition,  fees, 
laboratory  expenses  and  books.  The 
NAPP  plan  provides  for  payment  of 
a bonus  to  personnel  electing  inactive 
duty.  This  bonus  will  accrue  from  the 
date  of  the  end  of  termination  of 
World  War  II,  or  from  the  date  of 
the  end  of  the  national  emergency  as 
decided  by  the  President  or  Congress. 

Navy  Training  Courses 
Will  Be  Distributed 
Soon  to  All  Activities 

Striking  for  a rate,  Mac? 

New  editions  of  Navy  training 
courses  now  being  printed  will  be 
on  their  way  to  the  Fleet  shortly. 
BuPers  will  make  automatic  distribu- 
tion to  all  ships  and  to  all  cognizant 
training  activities. 

Training  courses  to  be  distributed 
soon  include,  Mineman  3c  and  2c, 
NavPers  10063;  Motor  Machinist’s 
Mate  3c  and  2c,  Vol.  I and  II,  Nav- 
Pers 10208A  and  10208B;  Metalsmith 
3c  and  2c,  NavPers  10233;  and  Stew- 
ards and  Cooks  3c  and  2c,  NavPers 
10513. 

Training  courses  which  have  been 
received  from  the  printer  and  are  now 
being  distributed  include  Coxswain, 
NavPers  10007;  Torpedoman’s  Mate 
(electrical)  3c  and  2c,  NavPers  10053; 
Metalsmith  lc  and  chief,  NavPers 
10131;  Gunner’s  Mate  lc  and  Chief, 
NavPers  10009;  Ship’s  Cook  lc  and 
Chief  Commissary  Steward,  NavPers 
10512;  and  Electronic  Technician’s 
Mate  3c,  NavPers  10145. 

Distribution  has  been  made  on 
training  courses  including  Steward’s 
Mates,  NavPers  10511;  Quartermaster 
3c  and  2e,  NavPers  10023;  Fire  Con- 
trolman  2c,  Vol.  I,  II  and  III,  NavPers 
10035A,  10O35B  and  10035C;  Avia- 
tion Supply,  NavPers  10394;  and 
Basic  Machines,  NavPers  10624. 

Any  ship  or  station  may  obtain 
copies  or  additional  copies  of  all  Navy 
training  courses  for  advancement  in 
rating  purposes  by  request  signed  by 
the  CO  or  the  training  officer  and 
mailed  to  the  nearest  educational 
stockroom. 

Bequests  should  be  addressed  to 
BuPers  (Training  Activity),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Director  of  Training 
(Educational  Stockroom),  11ND,  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Director  of  Training 
(Educational  Stockroom),  14ND, 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.H.;  or,  CO  Naval 
Barracks,  (Educational  Stockroom), 
NOB,  Guam,  M.  I. 


Enlisted  Waves,  Men 
Are  Invited  to  Extend 
Active  Duty  Service 

Retention  on  active  duty  on  a vol- 
untary basis  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  enlisted  Waves  until  1 July  1947, 
and  50,000  enlisted  usnr  and  usn-i 
men  beyond  1 September  but  not  later 
than  1 Mar  1947,  has  been  requested 
by  BuPers. 

The  request  for  voluntary  extension 
of  enlistments  by  Waves,  contained  in 
AlStaCon  292349,  March,  pointed  out 
that  Congressional  authorization  has 
not  been  obtained  permitting  their 
retention  in  the  postwar  Navy  either 
as  reserves  or  regulars.  Hope  was 
expressed  that  trained  personnel 
would  remain  in  service  voluntarily 
until  status  of  Waves  in  the  postwar 
Navy  was  determined. 

The  request  for  50,000  volunteer 
usnr  and  usn-i  men  to  remain  in 
service  after  becoming  eligible  for  dis- 
charge was  contained  in  Alnav  137- 
46  (NDB,  31  March).  Volunteers  in 
all  rates  may  be  accepted  and  quotas 
were  assigned  to  various  commands. 
The  men  will  be  discharged  in  groups 
from  1 Dec  1946  to  28  Feb  1947. 

Waves  who  extended  their  active 
service  on  or  before  6 April  will  be 
advanced  one  pay  grade.  Extensions 
subsequently  made  will  not  result  in 
rating  advancements.  Waves  who  al- 
ready have  extended  their  enlistments 
to  1 Sept  1946  may  submit  new  appli- 
cations further  extending  their  en- 
listments to  1 July  1947.  Waves  who 
have  received  or  are  entitled  to  a spe- 
cial advancement  in  rating  because 
they  extended  their  active  duty  to  1 
Sept  1946  will  not  receive  a second 
special  advancement  because  of  a 
further  extension  until  1 July  1947. 

Assignments  to  duty  of  Waves  ex- 
tending their  active  service  will  be 
governed  by  needs  of  the  service.  Re- 
quests contingent  on  specific  duty, 
subsistence,  and  leave  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. Applicants  will  be  required 
to  sign  a statement  on  page  9 of  their 
service  records,  stating  that  retention 
was  requested  until  1 July  1947.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  no  more  Waves 
would  be  assigned  overseas. 

Enlisted  men  who  agree  to  remain 
in  service  beyond  1 September  will 
be  retained  at  their  present  places  of 
duty  until  they  are  required  else- 
where, or  no  longer  are  needed.  They, 
too,  will  be  required  to  sign  a state- 
ment on  page  9 of  their  service  rec- 
ords stating  that  they  requested  re- 
tention in  the  Navy. 

Quotas  of  volunteers  of  enlisted 
men  were  assigned  as  follows:  Com- 
ServPac,  including  the  19th  Fleet, 
28,000;  ComSuborComdServLant,  in- 
cluding 16th  Fleet,  7,000;  CNaTra, 
3,000;  Coml,  600;  Com3,  1,200;  Com4, 
400;  Com5,  1,400;  Com6,  200;  Com7, 
300;  Com8,  700;  Com9,  1,100;  Comil, 
1.700;  Coml2,  2,300;  Coml3,  900; 
ComSRNC,  100;  ComPRNC,  600;  and 
CONavBar,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in- 
cluding bureaus,  boards  and  offices  of 
the  Navy  Department,  500. 
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THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


Proposed  Postgraduate  Officer  Training 
Outlined  in  BuPers  Education  Program 


Current  BuPers  plans  for  post- 
graduate officer  education  in  the  post- 
war period  provide  that  all  naval  of- 
ficers of  the  line  shall  receive  at  least 
one  period  of  graduate  school  work. 
They  further  incorporate  a program 
for  sending  selected  officers  to  Army 
schools  to  enhance  mutual  confidence 
and  understanding  between  the  ser- 
vices. 

The  general  pattern  of  advanced 
education  comprises  five  postgraduate 
levels.  These  include  general  line 
school  which  will  require  approxi- 
mately seven  years  of  commissioned 
service  as  an  enrollment  prerequisite; 
a Naval  War  College  junior  course, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  to  be  attended  by  se- 
lected officers  with  about  11  years  of 
commissioned  service;  a proposed 
course  in  logistics  for  selected  officers 
who  have  completed  approximately  12 
years  of  continuous  service;  the  Na- 
val War  College  senior  course  for  se- 
lected officers  with  15  years  of  ser- 
vice; and  the  National  War  College 
for  selected  officers  with  22  years  of 
service  (formerly  termed  the  Army- 
Navy  Staff  College;  see  All  Hands, 
March  1946,  p.  53). 

A line  officer  with  seven  years  com- 
missioned duty  beginning  his  first 
shore  duty  in  education  will  attend 
the  General  Line  School  for  11 
months.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
normal  two-year  tour  ashore  he  may 
be  ordered  to  duty  in  a Navy  Depart- 
ment bureau  or  other  shore  station, 
may  receive  further  specialized  school- 
ing in  operations,  ordnance,  communi- 
cations, intelligence  or  some  other 
field  in  the  postgraduate  Navy  study 
program  for  command  officers,  or  he 
may  be  sent  to  an  advanced  branch 
school  of  some  other  service. 

The  latter  assignment  would  be  in 
conjunction  with  an  interservice  edu- 
cational program  designed  to  facili- 
tate a liberal  interchange  of  officers  at 
the  General  Line  School  level  and 
above,  not  only  to  promote  better 
understanding  between  the  various 
branches,  but  also  to  instill  in  the 
students  a lively  mutual  awareness 
of  the  strategic  and  tactical  implica- 
tions of  scientific  development. 

Objective  of  the  General  Line 
School  will  be  to  prepare  officers  in 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  as  heads  of 
departments  aboard  ship  or  of  ad- 
ministrative units  ashore  and  as  com- 
manding officers  of  small  ships  or 
aviation  units.  It  is  planned  that  the 
permanent  school  will  be  located  even- 
tually on  the  west  coast  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Post  Graduate  School  and  will 
provide  instruction  for  a maximum  of 
about  1,500  officers  annually.  Selectees 
for  branch  schools  of  other  services 
will  be  named  from  the  graduation 
roster  of  the  General  Line  School. 
They  will  be  chosen  while  in  the  rank 
of  lieutenant. 

A second  alternative  for  graduates 
of  the  General  Line  School  will  be 
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enrollment  in  Navy  courses  embody- 
ing the  following  specializations:  (1) 
Operational  staff  duties,  (2)  technical 
materiel  branch,  supervising  design 
and  production,  (3)  technical  materiel 
branch,  developing  expertness  in  the 
manipulation  of  specified  types  of 
equipment,  (4)  other  branches,  such 
as  law,  language,  educational  training, 
military  government  and  intelligence. 

This  instruction  will  eventually  be 
carried  on  in  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  located  on  the  west  coast  and 
in  civilian  colleges.  The  length  of  the 
courses  may  vary  from  one  to  three 
years.  Officers  normally  will  resume 
their  command  duties.  However,  some 
may  later  be  selected  for  designation 
as  EDOs. 

Officers  returning  after  11  or  12 
years  of  service  to  their  normal  sec- 
ond period  of  shore  duty  may  be  se- 
lected to  spend  their  first  11  months 
at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  taking  the  junior  course.  The 
objective  of  the  course  will  be  to  pro- 
vide selected  officers  of  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  with  training 
in  the  science  and  art  of  war.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  operational 
functions  of  command,  the  organiza- 
tion, functions  and  procedure  of  oper- 
ational staffs  in  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  planned  actions. 

After  completing  the  above  course, 
selected  officers  may  spend  the  ensuing 
period  ashore  at  (1)  a logistics  school, 
(2)  Army  and  Marine  Corps  Com- 
mand and  Staff  schools.  The  logis- 
tics school  has  not  yet  been  organized, 
however,  the  subject  of  logistics  has 
assumed  such  an  important  position 
in  modern  warfare  that  a five  month’s 
course  in  this  field  may  be  inaugu- 
rated in  the  near  future  at  a location 
still  to  be  determined.  It  will  fit  in 
the  educational  pattern  at  the  12-year 
service  level.  Those  chosen  for  Army 
and  Marine  command  and  staff  schools, 
will  be  under  instruction  from  six 
months  to  one  year. 

Advanced  education  on  the  normal 
third  shore  duty  tour  or  for  selected 
officers  with  approximately  15  years 
of  commissioned  service  will  be  of- 
fered in  the  senior  course  at  the  Naval 
War  College.  It  will  be  considered  of 
utmost  importance  for  commanders  of 
major  naval  operations,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  aid  students  in  grasping 
command  problems  connected  with 
such  operations.  It  will  prepare  offi- 
cers for  future  posts  as  COs  of  capi- 
tal ships,  commanders  of  units  of 
smaller  ships,  or  as  chiefs  of  staff. 

Selected  officers  in  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain with  22  years  of  continuous  na- 
val service  who  are  graduates  of  the 
Naval  War  College  and  of  an  Army 
school  will  go  to  the  National  War 
College  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
course  is  10  months  long  and  will 
complete  the  formal  joint  education  of 
senior  officers.  The  course  will  include 
international  relations,  military  stra- 
tegy and  war  planning.  The  explicit 


purposes  of  this  college  are  to  (1) 
prepare  selected  ground,  air  and  naval 
officers  for  the  exercise  of  command 
and  in  the  performance  of  joint  staff 
duties  in  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
armed  forces,  (2)  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  understanding  between 
high  echelons  of  the  armed  forces  and 
those  other  agencies  of  government 
and  industry  which  are  an  essential 
part  of  a national  war  effort.  The 
first  course  will  begin  on  or  about  3 
Sept  1946  and  will  be  open  to  a 
limited  number  of  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  State  De- 
partment officials. 

In  addition,  naval  officers  in  the 
ranks  of  lieutenant  commanders,  com- 
manders and  captains  will  be  chosen 
for  studies  at  the  Industrial  College 
for  the  Armed  Forces  formerly  the 
Army  Industrial  College,  which  has 
been  reconstituted  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  an  institution  to  provide 
joint  education  for  senior  officers  in 
the  armed  forces  in  the  field  of  in- 
dustrial mobilization  for  war. 

Alnav  160-46,  (NDB,  15  April)  re- 
quests applications  for  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces  class 
commencing  1 Sept  1946  from  officers 
who  are  eligible  for  shore  duty  prior 
to  15  June  1946.  In  addition  to  regu- 
lar Navy  line  and  staff  officers  includ- 
ing EDOs,  Reserve  and  temporary 
transferees  of  corresponding  dates  of 
precedence  are  also  eligible. 

The  course  will  cover  10  months  of 
lecture  and  study.  Graduates  will  be 
particularly  qualified  for  duty  in  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  DCNO  (Logistics),  Army 
and  Navy  munitions  Board  and  other 
joint  service  activities,  and  for  plan- 
ning, production  and  procurement 
work  in  various  material  bureaus. 

Signed  agreements  not  to  resign 
while  taking  the  course  and  to  serve 
three  years  in  the  Navy  after  com- 
pleting the  curriculum  must  be  sub- 
mitted with  applications.  The  appli- 
cations should  be  submitted  via  official 
channels  to  reach  BuPers  prior  to  15 
May  1946.  Dispatch  applications  may 
be  employed  if  warranted. 

Present  quotas  for  the  schools  fol- 
low Naval  War  College  (junior 
course) — 30  naval  officers,  other  ser- 
vices undetermined;  Naval  War  Col- 
lege (senior  course) — 50  naval  offi- 
cers and  a total  of  20  divided  among 
Army,  Marine  and  Coast  Guard;  Na- 
tional War  College  Navy  quota  is  30 
officers  to  be  apportioned  among  line 
(including  aviators),  staff  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  officers.  Industrial  College 
for  the  Armed  Forces — the  Navy’s 
quota  is  25  and  Marine  Corps  five. 

The  first  junior  and  senior  courses 
at  the  postwar  Naval  War  College 
will  begin  1 July  of  this  year.  Cur- 
ricula include  the  study  of  atomic 
energy,  nuclear  physics  and  new  weap- 
ons, in  the  field  of  science.  In  the 
field  of  strategy  and  tactics,  solution 
of  numerous  specific  problems  will  be 
required.  Economics,  diplomacy  and 
public  information  will  be  stressed  in 
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POSTGRADUATE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  OFFICERS 

LENGTH  OF 
SERVICE 

LINE  OFFICERS 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

CIVIL 

ENGINEERING 

CORPS 

MEDICAL, 
DENTAL  AND 
HOSPITAL 
CORPS 

CHAPLAINS 

CORPS 

Lieutenants  witli  7 years 
of  commissioned  service  on 
first  tour  of  shore  duty 
or  staff  officers  with  ex- 
perience in  civilian  life 
of  comparable  length. 

(1)  General  Line  School; 

(2)  Navy  postgraduate 
courses  for  specialization; 

(3)  Advanced  branch 
schools  of  other  ser- 
vices. 

(1)  Basic  course  at  Nav- 
al Supply  Corps  School; 

(2)  Additional  courses 
for  limited  numbers  at 
business  schools  in  ac- 
credited universities. 

(1)  Basic  course  at 
Davisville,  R.  I.;  (2) 

Indoctrination  course  for 
newcomers;  (3)  Appro- 
priate courses  at  uni- 
versities here  or  abroad 
in  basic  and  special 
work. 

(1)  Basic  in-service  in- 
doctrination; (2)  Instruc- 
tion at  naval  hospitals  in 
chosen  specialties. 

(1)  Basic  in-service  in- 
doctrination; (2)  Some 
to  attend  I-year  course 
at  divinity  school  of 
own  selection. 

Selected  lieutenant  com- 
manders with  11  or  12 
years  of  service  on  nor- 
mal second  tour  of 
shore  duty. 

(1)  Naval  War  College 
(junior  course);  (2) 
Navy  Logistics  School; 
(3)  Army  and  Marine 
command  and  staff 
schools. 

(1)  Operational  planning 
course  at  Navy  Supply 
Operational  Training  Cen- 
ter, Bayonne,  N.  J.;  (2) 
Naval  War  College  (jun- 
ior course). 

(1)  Naval  War  College 
(junior  course);  (2) 
Marine  C o m m and  and 
Staff  School. 

(1)  Advanced  education 
in  specialties  at  Naval 
Hospitals  and  at  selected 
civilian  institutions;  (2) 
Naval  War  College  (jun- 
ion  course). 

(1)  Specialized  courses 
(educational  training, 
etc.);  (2)  Naval  War 
College  (junior  course). 

Selected  commanders  with 
15  years  of  service  on 
normal  third  tour  of 
shore  duty. 

Naval  War  College  (sen- 
ior course). 

Naval  War  College  (sen- 
ior course ) . 

Naval  War  College  (sen- 
ior course). 

Naval  War  College  (sen- 
ior course). 

Naval  War  College  (sen- 
ior course). 

Selected  captains  with  22 
years  of  service  who  are 
graduates  of  Naval  War 
College  and  of  an  Army 
School. 

National  War  College. 

National  War  College. 

National  War  College. 

National  War  College. 

National  War  College. 

t (In  addition,  selected  officers  in  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  commanders,  commanders 
Forces  in  Washington,  D.  C.).  A variety  of  study  assignments  at  different  levels  has 
the  accompanying  story. 

and  captains  will  be  given 
been  devised  for  line  officer 

classroom  work  at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
specialists  (EDO,  AEDO,  SDO).  They  are  described  in 

le  field  of  international  relations, 
ectures  in  this  field  will  be  given  by 
len  prominent  on  the  international 
tene  including  representatives  of  the 
tate  Department. 

j A comprehensive  schedule  for  post- 
graduate education  for  line  officer  spe- 
alists  (EDO,  AEDO,  SDO),  also  is 
lanned.  After  one  or  two  years  of 
jrvice  in  the  command  branch,  se- 
ated officers  may  be  enrolled  in  a 
aree-year  course  in  combined  naval 
rchitecture  and  marine  engineering 
t a civilian  university. 

Instruction  will  be  given  at  the 
lassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
nd  possibly  at  a second  institution 
et  to  be  determined.  Upon  comple- 
on  of  their  course  here,  officers  will 
e designated  EDOs.  After  five  to- 
iven  years  of  productive  duty,  a small 
lumber  of  these  officers  may  undergo 
rrther  specialized  training  at  civilian 
alleges  in  the  field  of  hull  design  and 
instruction  and  other  specialties, 
ome  may  take  appropriate  courses  in 
!>reign  countries. 

The  greater  number  of  specialist 
fleers  will  be  those  of  the  command 
jranch  who  have  completed  General 
ine  School  and  postgraduate  courses 
irlier  described  and  who  have  been 
dected  for  engineering  duty  only. 
Most  of  the  EDOs  will  have  at 
ast  one  two-year  cruise  at  sea  some- 
me  after  their  postgraduate  work, 
ome  will  take  advanced  instruction 
■ civilian  colleges  in  their  specialty, 
thers  may  attend  the  Naval  War 
ollege  and  Industrial  College  of  the 
rmed  Forces.  Successful  EDOs  will 
Ivance  to  positions  of  high  adminis- 
ative  responsibility  such  as  com- 
anding  officers  and  department  heads 
j;  shipyards. 

The  basic  postgraduate  educational' 
aining  for  all  the  Staff  Corps  will 
' conducted  at  schools  established  or 


selected  by  the  corps  in  accordance 
with  prewar  practice. 

The  Supply  Corps  training  program 
calls  for  assignment  of  officers  who 
have  not  received  basic  training  to  a 
six-month  course  in  basic  supply  at 
the  Naval  Supply  Operational  Train- 
ing Center,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  After  about 
three  years  commissioned  service  at 
the  end  of  their  first  sea  cruise,  these 
officers  will  be  able  to  spend  a year 
studying  a material  specialty  such  as 
aviation,  ordnance  ships  spares,  elec- 
tronics or  fuel,  and  learning  the  op- 
eration of  a major  supply  activity 
ashore.  Part  of  this  time  will  be  spent 
in  the  plants  of  various  industries. 
At  the  end  of  the  next  sea  cruise, 
after  about  seven  years  service,  officers 
will  be  able  to  attend  a postgraduate 
school  of  business  administration  for 
two  years  during  which  time  they  will 
specialize  in  one  of  the  functional 
specialties  of  the  Supply  Corps,  such 
as  accounting,  purchasing,  transpor- 
tation, inventory  control  and  retail 
merchandising.  This  two-year  course 
will  be  followed  by  a six  to  eight 
months  course  in  industry  in  the  spe- 
cialized field.  A course  in  operational 
planning  dealing  in  supply  logistics 
will  be  available  to  a group  of  offi- 
cers each  year  at  the  TraCen,  Ba- 
yonne. Officers  of  senior  rank  will  in 
limited  numbers  attend  the  Naval 
War  College,  senior  and  junior  course; 
the  Industrial  CoLlege  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  National  War  College. 
Special  courses  also  will  be  given  in 
textile  engineering,  subsistence  and 
probably  fuel. 

Officers  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
will  follow  this  approximate  pattern 
in  postgraduate  education,  (a)  Basic 
two-month  CEC  officers’  course  at 
Davisville,  R.  I.  (b)  CEC  officers  ap- 
pointed from  civilian  life  will  take  a 
four-month  indoctrination  course  in 


naval  customs,  traditions  and  naval 
civil  engineering  problems,  followed 
by  assignment  to  sea  duty  for  one 
year  when  practicable. 

(c)  After  one  or  two  years’  service 
at  sea,  after  being  commissioned  en- 
sign, line  officers  who  apply  and  are 
accepted  for  the  CEC  may  attend  a 
three-year  course  in  civil  engineering 
at  a civilian  college  or  university  such 
as  has  been  given  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  (d)  A limited  num- 
ber of  CEC  officers  may  later  be  sent 
to  universities  or  colleges  in  the 
United  States  or  abroad  for  special 
courses  in  particular  aspects  of  the 
profession,  (e)  An  appropriate  num- 
ber will  be  assigned  annually  to  the 
Marine  Command  and  Staff  School, 
the  Naval  War  College  (junior  course 
and  senior  course)  and  to  the  Indus- 
trial College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  others  will  be  selected  to  attend 
the  National  War  College. 

Officers  of  the  Medical,  Dental  and 
Hospital  Corps  will  receive:  (a)  Basic 
in  - service  indoctrination  or  a six- 
month  professional  course  at  a naval 
hospital.  This  education  will  normally 
occur  on  the  first  period  of  shore 
duty,  (b)  Instruction  at  Naval  Hos- 
pitals in  chosen  specialties  of  the 
Medical  or  Dental  branch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  capable  specialists 
in  important  medical  and  dental 
branches,  (c)  Advanced  education  in 
medical  and  dental  specialties  at  Na- 
val-Hospitals, National  Naval  Medical 
Center  and  at  selected  civilian  institu- 
tions. (d)  An  appropriate  number 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Naval  War 
College  (junior  and  senior  courses) 
and  the  National  War  College. 

Officers  of  the  Chaplain  Corps  will 
proceed  along  similar  lines  in  post- 
graduate education  as  follows:  (a) 

Basic  in-service  indoctrination  in  ap- 
prom-iate  naval  districts,  (b)  Some 
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officers  selected  by  the  chief  of  chap- 
lains, after  a period  of  about  five 
years  of  commissioned  service,  will  be 
sent  to  a one-year  course  at  a Divini- 
ty School  of  their  own  selection,  but 
approved  by  the  chief  of  chaplains. 
Administration  of  this  training  will 
come  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Head  of  the  Postgraduate 
School,  (c)  On  normal  third  period  of 
shore  duty  selected  officers  may  be  as- 
signed to  appropriate  postgraduate 
specialty  courses  such  as  educational 
training  and  naval  administration, 
(d)  An  appropriate  number  of  chap- 
lains will  be  assigned  annually  to  the 
Naval  War  College  (junior  and  senior 
courses)  and  National  War  College. 

A new  phase  of  the  Navy’s  educa- 
tional program,  plans  of  which  are 
still  in  the  formative  stage;  calls  for 
shore  training  courses,  all  under  six 
months  in  length  to  qualify  officers  to 
replace  specialists  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  welfare  and  recreation, 
physical  training  corrective  services, 
shore  patrol,  and  informational  ser- 
vices. 

Officers  Requested 
To  Apply  for  Duty 
In  Five  New  Fields 

A call  for  applications  from  USNR 
and  temporary  USN  officers  for  trans- 
fer to  the  regular  Navy  as  specialists 
in  five  newly-opened  fields  has  been 
issued  by  BuPers.  Applications  are 
requested  from  officers  with  engineer- 
ing and  merchandising  backgrounds 
for  transfer  to  the  Supply  Corps,  from 
officers  with  knowledge  of  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  photographic  develop- 
ment for  assignment  as  photographic 
specialists,  from  those  with  journalism 
degrees  or  public  relations  experience 
for  assignment  as  public  information 
officers,  and  from  those  qualified  for 
appointment  as  psychologists.  The  call 
for  applications  was  in  five  NavActs. 

• In  NavAct  34-46,  BuPers  re- 
quested applications  from  usnr  and 
temporary  USN  officers  with  engineer- 
ing backgrounds  and  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  Supply  Corps  of  the 
regular  Navy  for  duty  in  electronic 
supply,  ships  spare  supply  and  ord- 
nance supply.  Officers  in  their  applica- 
tions should  indicate  the  field  of  tech- 
nical supply  they  desire.  Assignments 
primarily  will  be  made  in  specialized 
material  fields  but  will  include  ade- 
quate general  supply  training  and  ex- 
perience to  assure  equitable  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

• In  NavAct  35-46,  applications 
were  requested  from  officers  with  mer- 
chandising backgrounds,  or  who  desire 
training  in  this  field,  for  duty  in  op- 
erating combined  ship’s  service,  ship’s 
stores  and  commissary  stores.  Re- 
quests for  transfer  to  the  Supply 
Corps  should  accompany  applications 
from  non-supply  officers.  Assignments 
primarily  will  be  in  specialized  duty 
requested  but  also  will  include  general 
supply  training  and  experience  to  as- 
sure opportunities  for  promotion. 

• In  NavAct  36-46,  applications  were 
requested  from  usnr  and  temporary 
usn  officers,  qualified  in  technical 
phases  of  photographic  development 
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work  and  making  and  procuring  of 
motion  pictures  and  slide  training 
films,  for  appointment  as  photographic 
specialists  in  the  regular  Navy. 

• In  NavAct  37-46,  applications  were 
requested  from  qualified  usnr  and 
temporary  usn  officers  for  appoint- 
ment as  public  information  officers  in 
the  regular  Navy.  Duty  will  include 
all  phases  of  public  relations  in  Wash- 
ington, elsewhere  ashore  and  on  large 
staffs  afloat. 

• In  NavAct  42-46  (NDB,  15  April) , 
applications  were  requested  from 
USNR  and  temporary  usn  officers 
qualified  as  psychologists  in  the 
fields  of  medicine  and  in  edu- 
cation for  appointment  as  psycholo- 
gists in  the  regular  navy.  Psycholo- 
gists allied  to  medicine  should  be  spe- 
cialists in  medical  research  psychology, 
aviation  psychology  or  clinical  psy- 
chology. Those  associated  with  edu- 
cation or  personnel  should  have  had 
experience  in  statistics,  aptitude, 
achievement  tests,  construction  or  per- 
sonality and  interest  measurement. 
Medical  psychologists  will  be  assigned 
to  duty  in  their  respective  academic 
fields.  Educational  and  personnel  psy- 
chologists will  be  assigned  in  connec- 
tion with  personnel  research  in  BuPers 
and  large  training  commands  afloat 
and  ashore,  including  Naval  Academy. 

Applications  from  officers  with  en- 
gineering and  merchandising  experi- 
ence should  be  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  288-45  (revised),  (NDB,  15  Nov 
1945).  Those  from  officers  for  duty  as 
photographic  specialists  and  as  public 
information  officers  are  to  be  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltrs.  288-45  and  303-45  (revised), 
(NDB,  15  Oct.  1945). 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  requested 
usnr  and  temporary  USN  officers,  com- 
missioned or  warrant  on  active  or  in- 
active duty,  to  apply  for  commissions 
in  the  regular  Navy.  Circ.  Ltr.  303-45 
requested  applications  from  qualified 
usnr  and  temporary  USN  officers  for 
appointment  as  engineering  duty  only 
officers  in  the  regular  Navy. 

Line  officer  classification  will  be 
given  those  who  are  assigned  to  duty 
as  photographic  specialists  and  pub- 
lic information  officers  until  legisla- 
tion is  obtained  to  make  them  spe- 
cialists. 

Applications  Requested 
For  Advanced  Training 
In  Electronics  at  MIT 

A request  for  applications  from 
usnr  and  temporary  USN  officers  for 
advanced  training  in  the  technical 
phases  of  electronics  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  has  been 
made  by  BuPers  in  NavAct  38-46 
(NDB,  31  March).  The  course  will 
last  20  months  and  will  begin  30  Sep- 
tember. Scholastically  qualified  ap- 
plicants may,  if  the  Navy  and  the 
Institute  approve,  be  able  to  complete 
the  course  in  less  than  20  months. 

Applicants  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  electrical  engineering 
and  must  have  completed  courses  in 
mathematics  through  differential  and 


integral  calculus  and  a first  year  col . 
lege  course  in  physics  for  engineering 
students. 

USNR  officers  must  agree  to  remair 
on  active  duty  for  the  duration  of  th( 
course  and  three  years  thereafter,  oi 
request  transfer  to  the  regular  Navj 
as  provided  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288 
45  (revised)  (NDB,  16  November) 
Applications  must  go  through  officia 
channels  and  reach  BuPers  prior  t( 
15  July.  COs  must  make  a definih 
statement  of  the  military  attribute  o: 
applicants  and  their  suitability  foi 
further  training. 

Alnav  Revises  Procedure 
Relating  to  Rank  Change 
After  ‘Spot  Promotions’ 

A change  in  procedure  relating  t( 
all  officers  holding  spot  promotions  re 
stricted  to  a particular  duty  and  wh< 
are  transferred  to  a different  activity 
for  permanent  duty,  has  been  mad< 
by  BuPers  in  Alnav  159-46  (NDB 
15  April). 

On  reporting  to  a different  activity 
these  officers  now  revert  to  the  same, 
rank  and  with  the  same  date  of  rani 
in  which  they  last  served  under  ar 
unrestricted  temporary  appointment 
Previously,  these  officers  reverted  to 
their  permanent  rank  and  were  ther 
reappointed  to  their  temporary  rank 

Excepted  from  provisions  of  the 
Alnav  are  those  officers  whose  per- 
manent rank,  or  permanent  or  tem- 
porary rating  was  their  last  unre- 
stricted appointment. 

Applications  Requested 
For  Submarine  Training 

Officers  may  volunteer  for  the  nex’ 
class  in  submarine  training  at  tho 
Submarine  School,  New  Londoni 
Conn.,  which  begins  about  1 July 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  50-46  (NDB,  2i 
Feb),  announced.  Applications  an 
desired  from  Naval  Academy  gradu 
ates,  classes  of  1944,  1945  and  1946 
and  from  usnr  ensigns  and  lieuten 
ants  (junior  grade)  not  over  28  yean 
of  age  who  have  applied  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  and  who  an 
classified  as  D,  E,  DE,  DEM,  E(L)-T 
DE-T,  or  E-ffi. 

Serviee  requirements  of  BuPen 
Manual  E-1302  have  been  temporar 
ily  removed.  However,  officers  wil 
not  be  assigned  to  submarine  training 
until  they  have  completed  at  least  on< 
year  of  sea  duty.  Officers  are  selectee 
upon  quality  of  their  fitness  report: 
and  educational  background.  Reserv 
ists  should  have  had  engineering  tram 
ing  or  thorough  grounding  in  mathe 
matics  and  physics. 

Applications  must  be  forwarded  t< 
BuPers  accompanied  by  certificate  o: 
a medical  officer  stating  the  candidate* 
physical  fitness  for  submarine  dutj 
as  established  by  the  Manual  of  th<! 
Medical  Department,  U.  S.  Navy 
para.  1536.  Applications  for  sub  train 
ing  which  were  submitted  prior  to  1 
Jan  1946  will  not  be  considered  unless 
resubmitted  in  accordance  with  Circ 
Ltr.  50-46.  A hst  of  those  selectee 
will  be  published  by  BuPers. 
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Navy  Selection  Board 
Recommends  3,701 
Officers  for  Regulars 

The  selection  board  convened  by 
SecNav  to  consider  applications  of 
Reserve  and  temporary  USN  officers 
for  regular  Navy  commissions  last 
’month  reported  its  first  list  of  3,701 
officers  recommended  for  transfer  to 
USN  in  Alnav  167-46  (NDB,  15 
April).  (See  p.  41  for  permanent 
authorized  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
strength). 

The  Alnav  said  future  lists  will  be 
published  by  Alnav  and  that  officers 
not  recommended  for  transfer  will  be 
notified  by  personal  letter.  When  the 
Senate  confirms  appointment  of  those 
i recommended  for  selection,  officers 
! will  be  notified  by  directive  published 
to  the  service,  together  with  instruc- 
tions regarding  action  to  be  taken 
by  appointees. 

BuPers  is  receiving  an  average  of 
3 600  applications  for  transfer  per  week. 

! It  was  emphasized  the  opportunity  for 
■J  regular  Navy  transfer  still  is  open 
* and  no  deadline  has  been  set  for  sub- 
mission of  applications. 

Of  26,509  applications  received  up 
: to  31  March,  20,852  applications  of 
j warrant  and  commissioned  officers,  line 
1 and  staff,  had  been  declared  eligible 
j for  consideration  by  the  selection 
j board.  The  remainder  had  been  ruled 
’ out  for  reasons  of  age,  physical  ex- 
3 amination  or  educational  qualifica- 
; tions  or  had  been  withdrawn.  The 
' majority  of  applications  turned  down 
were  those  which  failed  to  meet  the 
age  requirements.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  most  of  these  had  been  submitted 
before  age  tables  reached  the  fleet. 

Formulas  by  which  the  actual  num- 
bers were  arrived  at  in  the  bill  estab- 
lishing postwar  strength  were  as  fol- 
lows, based  on  500,000  enlisted  men  in 
the  regular  Navy:  Marine  enlisted, 
20  percent;  Navy  line  officers  and 
Marine  officers,  7 percent  of  the  en- 
1 listed  personnel  in  their  services  (pre- 
! viously  this  had  been  based  on  a 5)4 
percent  ratio)  ; Supply  Corps,  12  per- 
3 cent  of  line  strength;  Civil  Engineer 
! Corps,  2 percent  of  line;  Medical 
I Corps,  .65  of  1 percent  of  total  Navy 
and  MarCorps  personnel;  Dental 
j Corps,  1 for  each  500  persons  in 
; Navy  and  MarCorps;  and  Chaplains, 
i . to  each  1,250  persons. 

Alnav  163-46  (NDB,  15  April) 

1 modified  terms  under  which  one  group 
j of  Reserve  and  temporary  usn  of- 
ficers may  apply  for  transfer  to  USN. 

! 
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BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45  (revised) 
(NDB,  15  Nov  1945),  which  is  the 
basic  directive  regarding  such  trans- 
fer, had  provided  that  no  officer 
should  apply  until  he  had  served  at 
least  six  months  on  active  duty  in 
commissioned  or  warrant  status.  Al- 
nav 163  allows  such  officers  to  apply 
prior  to  completion  of  six  months 
service  but  with  the  understanding 
the  applications  will  not  be  processed 
until  the  six  months  period  has 
elapsed  and  a special  fitness  report 
covering  this  period  has  been  received. 
Officers  applying  under  Alnav  163  will 
be  retained  on  active  duty  until  noti- 
fied of  their  selection  or  non-selection. 

Rules  Governing  A-V(N) 
Lump  Sum  Payments 
Clarified  in  Directive 

Clarification  of  regulations  govern- 
ing payment  of  A-V(N)  lump  sum 
payments  in  cases  where  officers  are 
ordered  to  active  duty  from  the  inac- 
tive Naval  Reserve  has  been  made  by 
Alnav  141-46  (NDB,  31  March). 

In  certain  instances  disbursing  of- 
ficers had  required  checkage  of  such 
payments.  Because  of  this  the  new 
directive  supersedes  provisions  of 
Alnav  57-46  (NDB,  15  February). 
Under  Alnav  141,  where  orders  to 
active  duty  bear  an  issue  date  on  or 
prior  to  date  of  expiration  of  terminal 
leave  and  are  received  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  such  leave,  the  unexe- 
cuted portion  of  release  orders  will  be 
cancelled  and  the  officer  directed  to 
report  for  duty.  In  this  case,  the  of- 
ficer is  entitled  to  pay  and  allowances 
under  the  new  orders  from  the  date 
of  receipt  and  compliance  with  such 
orders  instead  of  pay  and  allowances 
due  for  any  unexpired  portion  of 
terminal  leave.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  officer  is  not  entitled  to  mustering 
out  payment  or  to  A-V(N)  lump  sum 
payment. 

Where  new  orders  bear  an  issue 
date  on  or  prior  to  date  of  expiration 
of  terminal  leave  and  are  received 
after  the  expiration  of  such  leave,  the 
unexecuted  portion  of  release  orders 
will  be  cancelled  and  the  officer  di- 
rected to  report  for  duty.  However,  in 
this  instance,  since  the  orders  are  re- 
ceived after  the  expiration  of  terminal 
leave,  the  officer  will  not  be  credited 
with  pay  and  allowances  for  the  inter- 
val between  the  date  of  expiration  of 
terminal  leave  and  the  date  of  receipt 
and  compliance  with  new  orders. 
Moreover,  checkage  will  also  be  made 
for  all  mustering  out  pay  and  A-V (N) 
lump  sum  payments  made  pending 
continuous  service  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  and  issuance  of 
further  instructions. 

In  another  case,  where  an  officer 
is  ordered  to  active  duty  from  the  in- 
active reserve  By  initial  active  duty 
orders  issued  subsequent  to  expiration 
of  terminal  leave,  a new  pay  record 
shall  be  opened  on  the  basis  of  com- 
pliance with  new  orders.  Adjustments 
for  pay  and  allowances  for  terminal 
leave,  mustering  out  pay  or  A-V(N) 
lump  sum  payments,  will  not  be  needed. 

Officers  whose  cases  are  outlined  in 
the  first  two  instances  above  (orders 


received  prior  to  and  after  expiration 
of  terminal  leave)  will  retain  mileage 
paid  them  incident  to  release  and  no 
adjustment  will  be  required  pending- 
decision  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Special  Short  Courses 
In  CIC  Open  to  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  Officers 

Special  six-month  courses  in  the 
operational  phases  of  combat  infor- 
mation center,  including  fighter  direc- 
tion, are  being  offered  to  interested 
line  officers  and  naval  aviators  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
below.  The  training,  to  be  conducted 
at  the  Naval  Radar  Training  School, 
St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.,  is  designed  to 
meet  a shortage  of  CIC  fighter  direc- 
tor officers  in  the  regular  Navy. 

Courses  will  be  started  approxi- 
mately every  two  months.  Each  will 
have  a complement  of  100  officers, 
composed  of  40  line  officers,  40  naval 
aviators  and  20  Marine  aviators.  To 
be  eligible  for  the  courses  reserve  of- 
ficers must  make  application  for  trans- 
fer to  a permanent  commissioned 
status  in  the  regular  Navy  in  con- 
formance with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
288-45,  as  revised  (NDB,  15  Nov 
1945).  They  must  also  agree  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  for  a period  of 
a year  after  completion  of  training. 

The  first  call  for  candidates  for  the 
school  came  in  NavAct  29  of  14 
March.  It  specifically  requested  ap- 
plications from  naval  aviators,  both 
USN  and  usnr.  In  addition  to  the 
CIC  and  fighter  director  course,  Nav- 
Act 29  also  made  available  to  inter- 
ested and  qualified  aviators  courses 
ranging  from  four  to  five  months  in 
aviation  ordnance,  aviation  communi- 
cations, aviation  engineering  and  pho- 
tography. Eligibility  requirements 
specified  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy 
in  the  case  of  reserve  officers  and  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  sea  duty  as 
a line  officer  on  a ship  or  in  an  air- 
craft squadron  of  the  fleet.  Applica- 
tions of  aviators,  under  this  NavAct 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  BuPers  via 
commanding  officers  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Op-512). 

Next  call  for  applicants  came  in 
NavAct  31  of  21  March.  In  addition 
to  naval  aviators,  it  embraced  a re- 
quest for  applications  from  line  offi- 
cers, both  USN  and  usnr.  This  NavAct 
specifically  requested  applicants  for  a 
course  beginning  4 May,  and  applica- 
tions were  to  reach  BuPers  (Pers 
4223)  prior  to  15  April. 

Additional  NavActs  will  be  issued 
requesting  applications  from  inter- 
ested and  qualified  officers  for  courses 
starting  subsequent  to  4 May.  The 
next  course  will  begin  approximately 
4 July  and  others  in  two  month  inter- 
vals. All  are  to  have  a complement  of 
about  100  officers. 

Training  will  cover  the  operational 
and  tactical  use  of  radar,  radio  and 
sonar,  including  radar  counter-meas- 
ures. Graduates  will  be  qualified  to 
direct  operation  of  small  craft  and 
aircraft.  Their  initial  duty  on  com- 
pletion of  training  will  be  CIC  assign- 
ment aboard  combatant  ships. 
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Air  Officers  May  Ask 
To  Remain  on  Active 
Duty  Under  New  Alnav 

Nava]  aviation  officers  not  selected 
for  retention  on  active  duty  under 
Alnav  126-46  (NDB,  15  March)  will 
have  the  opportunity  for  reconsidera- 
tion under  Alnav  156-46  (NUB,  15 
April) . 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  officers 
who  submitted  applications  under 
Alnav  126,  but  who  were  not  selected, 
to  make  further  application.  Recon- 
sideration will  be  automatic  under  the 
new  directive. 

Reserve  aviation  officers  will  be  re- 
quired for  active  duty  during  the  fiscal 
year  1947  to  augment  USN  personnel 
in  operation  of  the  air  reserve  pro- 
gram, subject  to  approval  of  pending- 
naval  reserve  appropriations.  Appli- 
cants may  submit  their  requests  under 
Alnav  156  prior  to  1 June  and  will, 
if  selected,  either  be  continued  on,  or 
ordered  to,  active  duty. 

The  February,  1946  issue  of  All 
Hands  (p.  21)  lists  locations  of  air 
stations  engaged  in  air  reserve  train- 
ing. Insofar  as  quotas  permit  assign- 
ments will  be  made  to  locations  re- 
quested. Otherwise,  they  will  be  made 
in  accordance  with  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

Other  officers  interested  in  remain- 
ing on  active  duty  are  concerned  with 
provisions  of  Alnav  126  and  Alnav 
135-46  (NDB,  31  March).  In  order 
that  these  officers  might  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  make  their  decisions, 
the  deadline  date  of  1 April  1946  set 
by  Alnav  126  was  extended  to  1 May 
1946  by  Alnav  164-46  (NDB,  15 
April). 

Qualified  V-12  Dental, 
Medical  Students  May  Be 
Commissioned  Ensigns 

The  former  procedure  of  commis- 
sioning qualified  medical  and  dental 
students  as  probationary  ensigns 
pending  completion  of  their  schooling 
at  their  own  expense  has  been  re- 
stored by  BuPers  in  Procurement  Di- 
rective 9-46.  On  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  their  professional  training- 
superseding  appointments  as  lieuten- 
ants (jg)  will  be  issued  to  those  found 
qualified. 

This  policy  was  in  effect  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  V-12  college 
training  program,  under  which  stu- 
dents were  trained  at  Navy  expense 
while  in  an  active  duty  status.  This 
active  duty  program  for  medical  and 
dental  trainees  ended  with  school 
terms  in  progress  and  completed  on 
or  after  1 November.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  these  terms,  the  trainees  were 
placed  in  an  inactive  duty  status  to 
attend  schools  of  their  own  choosing 
at  their  own  expense.  They  received 
commissions  after  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  this  schooling. 

BuPers  advised  medical  and  dental 
students  attending  qualified  schools  to 
report  to  the  nearest  naval  activity 
to  determine  whether  they  meet  phys- 
ical requirements  for  commissioning- 
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in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Two  copies  of 
a special  form,  obtainable  from  Bu- 
Pers, are  to  be  filled  in.  Accompa- 
nied by  three  copies  of  a report  of 
physical  examination,  they  are  to  be 
sent  to  BuPers  (Pers  3634).  Those 
qualified  will  receive  probationary 
commissions  as  ensigns  within  90  days. 

In  another  procurement  directive, 
11-46,  BuPers  said  that  applicants  re- 
questing active  duty  in  the  Medical  and 
Dental  Corps  must  agree  to  remain  on 
active  duty  until  1 July  1947.  Offices 
of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  were 
authorized  to  accept  and  forward  ap- 
plications of  graduating  dentists  prior 
to  the  time  they  receive  their  licenses. 
Commissions  will  be  withheld,  how- 
ever, until  applicants  produce  evidence 
of  their  license  to  practice. 

Scholarship  Is  Offered 
To  Sons  of  Navy,  Marine 
Personnel  by  Institute 

Sons  of  certain  naval  and  marine 
personnel  may  apply  for  an  $1,800 
scholarship  to  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  76-46 
(NDB,  31  March).  Trustees  of  the  In- 
stitute offer  this  honor  annually  to 
the  son  of  a commissioned  officer, 
warrant  officer  or  petty  officer  or  non- 
commissioned officer  on  the  active  or 
retired  list  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  son  of  deceased  personnel 
of  the  above  categories,  or  to  the  son 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  on  active  duty. 

The  student  selected  will  be  awarded 
free  tuition  amounting  to  $1,800  for 
the  full  four-year  course  and  will 
enter  the  Institute  with  the  September 
1946  class.  Individuals  on  active  duty 
who  will  be  in  an  inactive  duty  status 
on  or  before  1 Sept  1946  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  this  scholarship,  as  well 
as  civilians.  Applications  must  be  re- 
ceived by  BuPers  (attn.  Pers  534) 
prior  1 July  1946  on  a form  similar 
to  that  shown  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
76-46. 

The  Institute  maintains  12  under- 
graduate courses  leading  to  the  bache- 
lor degree,  as  follows:  civil  engineer- 
ing, mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering,  chemical  engineering, 
aeronautical  engineering,  metallurgi- 
cal engineering,  industrial  engineer- 
ing, business  administration,  chemis- 
try, physics,  biology  and  architecture. 

Navy  League  Committee 
Offers  Service  for  Veterans 

Advice  of  industrial  leaders  and 
businessmen  is  available  to  former 
Navy  personnel  in  New  York  City, 
under  auspices  of  the  Recivilian  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Wo- 
men’s Council,  Navy  League.  Many 
companies  which  are  members  of  the 
Navy  Industrial  Assn,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Navy  League  on  the  project. 

Aid  in  job  finding  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  service  of  the  Navy 
League.  Headquarters  are  at  45  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City.  An  informa- 
tion center  also  is  available  at  this 
location. 


Maritime  Service  Offers  ,1 
Applicants  Training  for  ilfi 
Officer  Licensing  Exams  jp 

U.  S.  Maritime  Service  Officers’  Up-  1 1 
grade  Schools  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  j>® 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  I 
New  Orleans  are  offering  training  to  * 
prepare  applicants  with  sea  duty  in  I'1 
the  naval  and  merchant  services  for  I 
deck  and  engineering  officer  original  1 1 
licensing  examinations. 

I ■ 

The  course,  about  five  weeks  in 
length,  is  streamlined  to  fit  individual  | 
needs;  students  may  take  intensive  i| 
brush-up  work  in  whatever  field  neces-  I ■ 
sary  to  pass  the  tests.  Those  who  I 
have  served  in  either  commissioned  or  Tj 
enlisted  status  in  the  Navy  and  Coast  : ■ ' 
Guard  or  unlicensed  capacity  in  the  1 
Merchant  Marine  may  apply.  Previous  I 
sea  experience  requirements  vary  in  I 
individual  cases.  This  program  how-  Ij 
ever,  is  not  open  to  personnel  previ-  J- 
ously  licensed  for  upgrading  training.  1 

Applicants  accepted  for  this  pro-  J: 
gram  will  not  be  enrolled  or  recalled  if: 
to  active  duty  in  the  Maritime  Service  ?1 
and  are  not  entitled  to  compensation  J; 
or  allowance  during  the  training 
course.  Beyond  the  cost  of  self-main-  J 
tenance,  however,  instruction  is  free,  1; 
Average  minimum  monthly  pay  for  1 
third  officer  or  third  assistant  engi-  I 
neer  is  $252,  with  overtime. 

Graduates  of  the  course  who  are  J 
licensed  as  Merchant  Marine  officers  I 
and  serve  six  months  at  sea,  will  be  1 
eligible  to  apply  for  enrollment  in  the  il 
U.  S.  Maritime  Service.  Enrolling  of-  !;• 
fices,  where  further  information  can  J 
be  obtained  and  applications  made,  are  j 
located  in  Boston,  New  York,  Wash-  jl, 
ington,  D.  C.,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  At-  :l 
lanta,  Jacksonville,  New  Orleans  and  J 
San  Francisco.  Applications  can  also  ii 
be  made  at  any  office  of  the  Recruiting  1 
and  Manning  Organization  of  the  War  I 
Shipping  Administration  or  to  the  J 
Commandant,  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  f| 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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“But  you  told  me  to  bring  a friend.” 

All  HANDS 


VOTING  INFORMATION 

to  nominate  candidates  for  these  and  other 
offices.  Members  of  the  armed  forces, 
merchant  marine,  American  Red  Cross, 
USO  and  Society  of  Friends,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  may  vote  by  absentee 
ballot  in  these  elections.  To  do  so  a 
voter  should  request  a post  card  applica- 
tion from  ship  or  station  voting  officer, 
fill  out  the  card,  have  it  witnessed  by 
an  officer,  and  mail  it  to  reach  the  state 
at  the  approximate  time  ballots  will  be 
ready  for  mailing. 

The  following  table  lists  the  elections 
to  be  held,  the  earliest  date  states  will 
mail  ballots,  and  the  day  ballots  must 
be  returned  to  the  states.  Unless  other- 
wise indicated,  all  elections  are  primaries 
for  nomination  of  candidates  for  Congress 
and  state  offices. 

EARLIEST  DATE 
BALLOT  WILL  BE 
MAILED 
25  May  (e) 

16  May 
After  1 May 


After  17  April 


25  April 
9 April 
(k) 
15  May 
15  April 


8 May 
2 May 


80  May 
2 May 
80  March 


21  April 
1 June  (c) 
12  July  (<•) 
15  May  (c ) 
1 June 


15  June 

25  June 
20  April 

8 June 

26  May 

IS  May  (e) 
29  June 


as  a ballot  in  the  preferential  primary  and  the 
run-off  primary  if  acknowledged  before  a commis- 
sioned officer  and  sent  within  60  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

(j)  Members  of  USO  and  Society  of  Friends  may  use 
post  card  application  and  vote  if  registered. 

(k)  War  ballot  law  applies  only  to  general  elections. 
Regular  absent  voting  law  permits  registered  per- 
sons to  vote  but  application  for  a ballot  must 
be  made  on  special  form  filed  by  applicant,  rela- 
tive or  friend. 

(l)  Constitutional  amendments  or  initiative  or  refer- 
endum measures  are  also  to  be  voted  on. 

(m)  Candidates  for  Congressional  offices  only. 

(n)  Address  post  cards  to  county  or  city  auditor  nr 
town  clerk. 

(o)  Members  of  armed  forces  or  merchant  marine  may 

vote  without  payment  of  poll  tax  or  holding  of 
poll  tax  receipt.  "Attached  civilians”  must  pay 
poll  tax.  Members  of  regular  Army,  Navy  or 

Marine  Corps  may  not  vote. 

(p)  Must  not  be  received  by  county  clerk  prior  to  20 
days  before  date  of  election. 

(q)  Municipal  elections  for  mayor,  councilmen  and 
aldermen. 

(r)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  may  vote  absentee. 

(s)  Mail  card  to  county  clerk. 

(t)  Members  of  any  organization  in  the  field  for  aid 
and  assistance  to  members  of  armed  forces  may 
use  post  card  and  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 


BALLOT  MUST  BE 
RETURNED  BY  THIS 
DATE 

4 June 
16  July 
30  July 
13  Aug. 

16  July 

6 Aug. 

20  June 

2  June 
(k) 

17  June 

24  June 

18  June 

5 July 

2 July 
27  Aug. 

7 Aug. 

5 July 
4 June 

3 June 

25  June 

2 July 
20  Aug. 

4 June 
1 Aug. 

23  July  (p) 

20  Aug.  (p) 

0 Julv 
13  Aug. 

10  June 

5 Aug. 

3 Aug. 

6 Aug. 

13  Aug. 

16  July 


yiore  Navy  Recruits 
Vill  Train  for  New 
TM  Rating  at  School 

More  recruits  will  have  a chance  to 
cain  for  the  rating  of  electronic  tech- 
ician’s  mate  (ETM)  in  a newly 
stablished  radio  material  striker’s 
lurse  of  36  weeks  duration,  BuPers 
nnounced.  (For  a description  of  this 
ew  rate,  see  All  Hands,  March  1946, 

. 37).  Quotas  for  the  school  are  50 
yen  each  two  weeks  beginning  1 
ypril.  The  first  three  classes  were 
ssigned  to  NavTraScol  (EE  and 
’M),  Del  Monte,  Calif.,  and  subse- 
uent  classes  will  attend  NavTraScol 
Radio  Materiel),  Treasure  Island. 
t,  A previously  organized  school  has 
een  enrolling  classes  of  100  men  from 
he  fleet  and  150  recruits  each  two 
reeks  at  NavTraCen,  Great  Lakes, 
9 a 48-week  course. 

; Training  quotas  are  filled  first  by 
1TM  strikers  whose  high  scores  on 
he  Eddy  Test  taken  at  recruiting  sta- 
ions  resulted  in  their  being  placed  on 
he  lists  for  ETM  training.  The  bal- 
ance of  quotas  is  filled  by  recruits 
'ound  eligible  by  reason  of  high  GCT 
nd  mechanical  knowledge  (electrical) 
est  scores — a combined  scoi'e  totaling 
j 20  on  the  two  tests  being  required. 

Top  priority  for  training  is  as- 
igned  as  follows:  (1)  usn  recruits 
erving  a six-year  enlistment;  (2) 
ISN  recruits  serving  a four-year  en- 
listment; (3)  USN  recruits  serving  a 
hree-year  enlistment;  (4)  USN  re- 
fruits  serving  a two-year  enlistment, 
md  agreeing  to  extend  for  one  or 
nore  years;  (5)  USN  recruits  serving 
t two-year  enlistment. 

Recruits  are  selected  automatically, 
den  from  the  fleet  holding  rates  as 
ARM,  RM,  EM,  AEM,  SoM,  or  RdM 
ire  eligible  for  a one-year  course  pro- 
dded they  are  USN  with  at  least  two 
jears  of  obligated  service  remaining 
‘rom  the  time  they  enter  school,  and 
have  MKE  and  GCT  scores  of  55  or 
better.  Requests  for  this  training  from 
ihore  activities  may  be  forwarded  to 
BuPers,  via  official  channels,  and  from 
;he  forces  afloat  to  ComWesSeaFron 
jr  ComServLant  as  appropriate.  (See 
NavAct  8-45;  NDB,  15  Nov  1945). 

Men  in  FCT  Rate  to  Learn 
Repair  of  Equipment 

Men  holding  the  new  rate  of  fire 
control  technician  will  learn  trouble- 
shooting and  repair  of  modern  fire 
control  gear  including  electronic  com- 
ponents, except  fire  control  radar.  The 
new  rate,  FCT,  seaman  branch,  is  ap- 
plicable to  pay  grades  four  to  one  in- 
clusive and  was  approved  by  SecNav 
11  March.  As  explained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  57-46  (NDB,  15  March), 
FCTs  will  not  replace  fire  controlmen. 

Sufficient  FCTs  will  not  be  trained 
within  the  next  two  years  to  permit 
assigning  more  than  one  such  rating 
on  each  combatant  ship,  destroyer  and 
above,  and  possibly  two  for  each  ten- 
der and  repair  ship.  Only  the  highest 
caliber  of  “career”  Navy  men  will 
be  encouraged  to  apply  for  the  rating 
as  it  is  expected  that  within  a few 
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A new  absentee  voting  law  for  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  merchant  marine  and 
certain  attached  civilians  overseas  has 
been  signed  by  the  President.  The  new 
measure,  Public  Law  348,  establishes  a 
permanent  procedure,  applicable  in  peace 
as  in  war. 

The  Navy  will  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
new  law  by  making  available  election  in- 
formation through  information  bulletins, 
All  Hands,  and  ship  and  station  news- 
papers. Federal  post  cards  for  requesting 
ballots  will  be  provided.  Until  a new  card 
application  form  is  printed  the  present 
card.USWBC  form  No.  1,  should  be  used. 
Post  cards,  ballots  and  envelopes  will  be 
given  expeditious  mail  handling. 

All  states  will  elect  congressmen  this  fall 
and  many  will  hold  primaries  this  summer 


STATE  ELECTION  DAY 


Alabama  (a)  (b) 

4 

June 

Arizona 

16 

July 

(d) 

Arkansas 

30 

July 

(e)  (i) 

13 

Aug. 

(f)  (i) 

16 

July 

(g)  (i) 

6 

Aug. 

<h)  (1) 

California 

4 

June 

(j) 

Iowa 

3 

June 

(d) 

Kansas 

6 

Aug. 

Maine 

17 

June 

Maryland 

24 

June 

Michigan 

18 

June 

Minnesota 

.8 

July 

Mississippi 

2 

July 

Missouri 

27 

Aug. 

(a) 

Nebraska 

6 

Aug. 

(r) 

New  Jersey 

11 

June 

New  Mexico 

4 

June 

North  Dakota 

4 

June 

(m) 

Oklahoma 

25 

June 

(1) 

2 

July 

(1) 

23 

July 

(a) 

South  Dakota 

4 

June 

(c)  (n) 

Tennessee 

1 

Aug. 

Texas 

27 

July 

(o) 

24 

Aug 

(a) (o) 

Utah 

9 

July 

Vermont 

13 

Aug. 

(t) 

Virginia 

11 

June 

(9)  (r) 

6 

Aug. 

(m)  (r) 

Washington 

' 9 

July 

West  Virginia 

6 

Aug. 

Wisconsin 

13 

Aug. 

Wyoming 

16 

July 

(s) 

Applications  for  ballots  may  be  sub- 
mitted at  any  time  prior  to  election  day. 
Exceptions  are  South  Dakota  which  speci- 
fied that  ballot  applications  will  not  be 
received  prior  15  May,  and  Virginia  which 
said  that  applications  for  ballots  for  the 
6 August  election  will  not  be  received 
prior  to  1 June. 

Here  are  explanations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  letters  (a)  through  (t)  in  the 
above  election  table  : 

(a)  Run-off  primary  election  (if  necessary). 

(b)  Must  be  registered  voter  and  all  but  armed  forces 
must  pay  poll  tax. 

(c)  Approximate. 

(d)  Law  does  not  apply  to  American  Red  Cross,  USO 
or  Society  of  Friends. 

(e)  Democratic  preferential  primary  for  state  and 
county  offices. 

(f)  Democratic  run-off  primary  for  state  and  county 
offices. 

(g)  Federal  preferential  primary  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

(h)  Federal  run-off  primary  for  members  of  Congress. 

(i)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in  armed  forces  to 
county  clerk  designating  voter’s  choice  for  or 
against  any  proposal  or  measure,  or  his  choice — 
first,  second,  third,  etc. — for  all  candidates  to  be 
voted  on  for  all  offices  will  be  counted  the  same 


years  these  men  will  occupy  one  of 
the  most  respected  positions  in  the 
fields  of  fire  control  and  gunnery  and 
will  hold  responsible  jobs  in  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  forces  of  the  Navy 
Class  A graduates  from  fire  control 
schools  and  selected  men  from  the  fleet 
will  be  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
take  an  advanced  course  of  approxi- 


mately 51  weeks  duration,  separate 
from  the  advanced  fire  control  course. 
Quotas  and  entrance  qualifications  for 
this  school  will  be  announced  by  Bu- 
Pers. 

Fire  control  equipment  embodying 
complex  electronic  components  insures 
a future  for  the  FCT  in  the  regular 
Navy. 
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OPA  Offices  Provide 
Advice  to  Veterans 
Starting  Businesses 

What  do  you  know  about  the  OPA? 

A couple  of  months  ago  a veteran 
obtained  money  under  the  GI  bill  to 
open  a bakery  shop.  He  knew  he 
would  have  to  use  a rationed  food 
(sugar)  in  his  operations,  but  he  as- 
sumed that  he  would  be  able  to  get 
enough  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He 
bought  machinery,  hired  help,  leased 
an  expensive  but  favorable  location, 
called  in  carpenters  and  electricians 
to  remodel  his  shop.  Then,  just  prior 
to  the  big  opening,  he  went  to  the 
OPA  for  his  sugar  allotment.  He 
discovered  that  there  just  wasn’t 
enough  sugar  to  give  him  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  minimum  he  had 
counted  on  to  get  him  going. 

• Question : How  is  he  going  to 

open  his  business  and  keep  it  going 
with  the  overhead  he  is  carrying? 

• Answer:  No  answer.  He  should 
have  gone  to  the  OPA  in  the  first 
place. 

The  OPA  looks  at  the  problem  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  veteran’s 
own  good,  and  makes  these  points  in 
this  connection: 

As  a business  man,  the  veteran 
should  make  sure  that  he  is  completely 
informed  on  all  price  regulations  af- 
fecting his  business.  If  he  has  any 
questions  about  these  regulations,  he 
should  take  them  up  with  the  veter- 
ans’ relations  adviser  at  his  local  price 
control  board. 

If  the  veteran  contemplates  open- 
ing a new  business,  he  should  find  out 


from  his  local  price  control  board 
what  ceiling  prices  he  will  be  allowed 
to  charge  for  the  goods  he  intends  to 
sell.  He  should  do  this  before  he 
makes  any  personal  financial  commit- 
ments. 

If  the  veteran  plans  to  go  into  a 
partnership  with  someone  already  in 
business,  he  should  make  sure  that 
the  partner  has  been  complying  with 
all  OPA  regulations  and  intends  to  so 
continue. 

OPA,  recognizing  that  both  service 
men  and  veterans  have  special  prob- 
lems under  the  price  control  program, 
has  appointed  veterans’  relations  ad- 
visers in  its  national,  regional  and 
district  offices. 

Civilian  Jobs  Open 
To  Ex-Navy  Men  With 
Technical  Training 

Navy  personnel  with  technical  back- 
grounds who  are  to  be  discharged  may 
go  to  work  as  civilians  in  certain  naval 
activities,  it  was  announced  in  Alnav 
148-46  (NDB,  31  March),  as  revised 
by  Alnav  174-46  (NDB,  30  April). 

The  following  Navy  activities  are 
in  a continuing  need  of  technically 
trained  personnel:  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions,  Wash.  D.C.;  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  Wash.  D.C.; 
Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory,  Wash. 
D.C. ; Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Pilotless  Aircraft 
Unit,  NAS,  Mojave,  Calif.;  BuPers 
Post  Graduate  School,  Annapolis,  Md. ; 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station,  Inyo- 
kern,  Calif.;  David  W.  Taylor  Model 
Basin,  Carderock,  Md.;  Naval  Proving 


Grounds,  Dahlgren,  Va.;  BuOrdj 
BuPers;  BuMed;  BuAer;  and  BuShips 

To  assist  in  keeping  the  Navy’l 
research  program  functioning  in  thj 
postwar  period  (see  p.  2)  personne 
who  are  interested  in  becoming  tech 
nical  civilian  employees  of  one  of  th< 
above-named  activities  may  appl; 
through  official  channels  to  BuPers 
Officers  should  address  their  applica 
tion  to  Pers  3126  and  enlisted  met 
to  Pers  63.  The  application  should  in 
elude  statements  of  education  and  ex- 
perience along  with  an  endorsement 
by  the  CO.  Veterans  should  send  civi 
service  form  57  to  Scientific  Personne 
Division,  Office  of  Research  and  Ini 
ventions,  Executive  Office  of  SecNat 
or  directly  to  the  activity  in  which 
they  wish  to  be  employed. 

Persons  with  college  degrees  li 
aeronautical,  electrical,  hydraulic,  me 
chanical  and  radio  engineering,  navai 
architecture,  physics,  chemistry,  math 
ematics,  educational  psychology  oj 
with  advanced  work  in  those  fields' 
are  invited  to  apply. 

VA  Opens  New  Offices 
To  Handle  Insurance 
For  Servicemen,  Veterans 

The  Veterans  Administration  nas 
established  new  offices  for  the  han- 
dling of  National  Service  Life  Insur-i 
ance  matters  for  both  servicemen  and 
veterans,  according  to  BuPers  Circ 
Ltr.  82-46  (NDB,  15  April). 

Original  applications  for  NSI,  VA. 
Forms  350  and  350a;  original  applica- 
tion for  conversion,  VA  Form  358  ji 
original  requests  for  change  of  bene-;, 
ficiary,  VA  Form  336;  and  origina'i 
applications  for  reinstatement  of  NSI 
all  VA  Forms  pertaining  to  this  mat-, 
ter,  should  now  be  forwarded  to  the 
Veterans  Administration,  346  Broad-; 
way,  New  York,  13,  N.  Y. 

Direct  remittances  in  payment  oi  ; 
premiums  for  NSI  and  any  of  tht 
forms  listed  above  when  accompanied' 
by  a direct  remittance  should  now  be! 
forwarded  to  the  Collections  Division. 
Veterans  Administration,  346  Broad- 
way, New  York,  13,  N.  Y. 

Items  mentioned  above  requiring  the 
registration  of  an  allotment  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  appropriate  above 
mentioned  address  via  the  disbursing: 
officer  in  accordance  with  existing  in- 
structions. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
all  correspondence  addressed  to  the 
VA  is  identified  by  the  insured’s  full 
name,  service  or  file  number,  rank  or 
rating,  certificate  number  or  numbers,; 
if  known,  and  permanent  mailing  ad- 
dress. 

Information  regarding  NSI  given 
above  is  not  applicable  to  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance.  Direct  pre-j 
mium  remittance,  applications  or  con- 
tract changes  regarding  Government 
Life  Insurance  are  to  be  forwarded  to 
Veterans  Administration,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Applications  submitted  by  Aviation 
Cadets  V-5,  Student  Aviation  Pilots 
V-8  and  Aviation  Pilots  V-8  will  con- 
tinue to  be  forward ®d  to  B”cU,'|d  4., 
Field  Branch,  Allotment  Division, 
Cleveland,  15,  Ohio. 


Pointers  For  Veteran  Businessman 

The  following  table  gives  fingertip  information  for  veterans  starting  in 
business,  outlining  whether  OPA  approval  is  necessary  for  operation  of 
seven  types  of  business: 


KIND  OF 
BUSINESS 


Food 


Drugs 


Apparel  and 
Furniture 


Consumer 

Durables 


Automotive 


Machinery 


Service 


EXAMPLE 

f Grocery 
( Confectionery 
I Bakers' 


f Dry  Goods 
I Notions 
| Shoes 
-I  Clothing 
I Furniture 
I Appliances 
t Jewelry 
Hardware 
China 
Glassware 

f Autos 
( Trucks 
[ Motorcycles 


J 


RETAIL  AND 
WHOLESALE 

No  approval 
necessary 

No  approval 
necessary. 


May  not  be  sold 
without  prior  appro- 
val by  OPA  district 
office. 

May  sell  without 
authorization. 

Dealers  must  secure 
authorization  fro  m 
district  OPA  office 
to  sell  at  warranty 
prices. 


f Machine  Tools  ) 

I Ind.  Mach, 
j Farm  Mach,  f 
( Const.  Mach.  J 
f Laundry  1 
| Cleaning 
| Repair  of 
-j  household  1 
| equip. 

| Shoe  repair  | 

[ Auto  repair  ) 

OPA  counsels  each  new  seller  to  consult 
entering  business  to  acquaint  himself  with 
his  particular  business. 


No  authorization 
necessary 


Must  establish  prices 
before  selling. 


MANUFACTURER 


No  approval 
necessary 

No  approval 
necessary 


Same  as  for  retail 
and  wholesale. 


Must  establish  ceil- 
ing prices  with  OPA 


Must  establish 
prices  with 
national  office 


EXCEPTION 

Supplier  of  meat  to 
hotels  must  apply  for 
quota  to  district 
office. 


his  nearest  OPA  office  before 
price  regulations  pertaining  to 
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ALL  HANDS 


slew  Education  Guide 
A^ill  Help  Servicemen 
Leceive  School  Credits 

Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  a 
| ook  designed  to  aid  school  officials  in 
etermining  the  amount  of  academic 
redit  to  grant  servicemen  for  tech- 
ical  experience  acquired  while  in  uni- 
orm  will  be  distributed  this  month  by 
he  Veterans’  Administration.  The 
■;  ook  is  “A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of 
Iducational  Experience  in  the  Armed 
'orces.” 

This  book  originally  was  published 
a loose-leaf  form  in  1944  and  1945 
y the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
ion  and  has  been  used  by  school  au- 
horities  and  Educational  Services  Of- 
tces  of  the  Navy.  The  new  edition 
iurchased  by  the  Veterans’  Admini- 
tration  will  be  brought  up  to  date  by 
he  addition  of  supplements  supplied 
school  subscribers,  putting  all  material 
mder  one  cover. 

The  guide  is  a compendium  of  the 
tundreds  of  educational  and  training 
tudies  given  by  the  armed  forces 
luring  the  war.  It  lists  specific  ser- 
vice schools,  courses  and  objectives, 

Imd  recommends  credits  that  should 
>e  given  by  secondary  schools,  junior 
•olleges,  or  colleges.  The  Navy  does 
lot  recommend  what  credit  schools 
should  give  a man  for  his  training 
tnd  experience.  The  schools  them- 
selves, on  the  basis  of  information 
supplied  and  by  referring  to  the  guide, 
determine  this  credit. 

No  specific  yardstick  can  be  ad- 
vanced to  advise  servicemen  regarding 
he  actual  credits  schools  may  allow 
’or  training  and  technical  experience 
icquired  or  studies  taken  while  in 
service.  Each  individual  case  has  to 
le  judged  on  its  own  merits.  Cus- 
somarily,  Navy  men  receive  the  equiv- 
alent of  two  units  of  credit  (two 
major  studies  for  a year)  for  their 
recruit  training.  They  also  are  recom- 
mended for  certain  credits  on  the 
basis  of  service  school  training. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter,  a man 
who  goes  through  EM  school  would 
3e  recommended  for  the  following 
:redits  by  “A  Guide  to  the  Evaluation 
)f  Educational  Experience  in  the 
A.rmed  Forces”:  Four  semester  hours 
n elements  of  electrical  engineering 
n universities  or  colleges  which  teach 
dectrical  engineering  in  their  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  or  two  and 
me-half  units  in  electrical  shop  in 
secondary  schools.  The  book  contains 
recommendations  as  to  credits  for 
sraining  received  in  all  of  the  Navy 
service  schools. 

BuPers  recommends  that  men,  while 
still  in  service,  take  steps  to  apply  to 
sivilian  educational  institutions  for 
high  school  or  college  credit  for  mili- 
ary training,  service  experience  and 
)ff-duty  education.  They  may  do  so 
)y  seeing  their  Educational  Services 
Officer  and  filling  out  U.  S.  Armed 
Forces  Institute  form  47.  Informa- 
don  on  the  form  will  be  verified  by 
he  Educational  Services  Officer  from 
he  man’s  service  record, 
j This  form  then  will  be  sent  to  the 
school  chosen  by  the  man.  The  school 
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“ — And  would  you  like  to  file  o disability 
claim?" 


will  advise  the  man  as  to  where  he 
stands  as  to  credits  and  what  he  must 
do  to  graduate.  The  USAFI,  through 
the  Educational  Services  Officer,  can 
make  available  correspondence  courses 
on  all  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as 
certain  college  subjects.  Correspon- 
dence courses  can  be  studied  by  the 
men  in  off-duty  hours. 

Servicemen  may  also  acquire  credits 
by  taking  General  Educational  De- 
velopment tests  given  by  Educational 
Services  Officers.  These  tests  attempt 
to  measure  a man’s  total  education 
and  compare  it  with  high  school  grad- 
uates and  freshmen  and  sophomores 
in  college.  On  the  basis  of  these  tests, 
most  states  will  grant  a high  school 
diploma  or  a certificate  stating  that  a 
man  has  the  equivalent  of  a high 
school  education.  Most  colleges  will 
grant  credits  for  the  college  level 
G.E.D.  tests.  Actual  decisions  regard- 
ing credit,  however,  are  made  by  the 
schools  concerned. 

A discharged  veteran  interested  in 
applying  for  academic  credit  for  ser- 
vice training  and  experience  should 
follow  this  procedure:  First,  he  should 
obtain  a certified  copy  of  his  notice  of 
separation  from  the  Navy,  NavPers 
553,  or  his  certificate  of  discharge. 
Second,  either  of  these  should  be  sent 
to  the  school  he  desires  to  have  evalu- 
ate his  service  training  and  experi- 
ence. Third,  in  an  accompanying  letter 
he  should  advise  the  school  that  in  the 
event  further  information  is  needed  it 
may  be  obtained  by  the  proper  school 
official  from  the  Educational  Services 
Section,  BuPers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 


Here  are  the  answers  to  Quiz  AweigH 
on  page  45. 

1 . Tigercat-F7F. 

2.  (a)-5,  (b)-6,  (c)-2,  (d)-8, 

(e)-4,  (f)-3,  (g)-1 , (h)-7. 

3.  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

4.  False.  Only  enlisted  recipients  are 
entitled  to  this  gratuity. 

5.  (c). 

6.  True.  It  is  worn  on  the  left  sleeve, 
midway  between  the  elbow  and 
shoulder 

7.  Destroyer— Fletcher. 

8.  (a). 

9.  (c). 


Emergency  Maternity, 
Infant  Care  Program 
Outlined  for  Veterans 

Eligibility  of  veterans  for  emer- 
gency maternity  and  infant  care  has 
been  clarified  by  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau, U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

If  the  veteran’s  wife  is  expecting  a 
baby  or  if  he  has  a child  under  one 
year  at  the  time  of  his  discharge, 
application  may  be  made  to  the  vet- 
eran’s own  state  department  of  health 
for  care  under  the  EMIC  program. 
The  veteran  must  have  been  in  one 
of  the  four  lower  pay  grades  (AS 
through  P03c)  at  some  time  during 
the  period  his  wife  was  expecting 
the  child  or  his  child  was  under  one 
year.  This  does  not  apply  to  female 
veterans  unless  their  husband  is  or 
was  in  the  service. 

As  to  whether  the  veteran  may  be 
reimbursed  for  maternity  and  infant 
care  services  already  received,  the 
Children’s  Bureau  states:  “In  general, 
all  state  health  departments  will  give 
favorable  consideration  under  specified 
circumstances  to  applications  received 
for  care  completed  subsequent  to  1 
July  1944.”  In  an  exceptional  case 
where  there  has  been  misinformation, 
misunderstanding  of  procedures  or  an 
emergency  medical  situation,  a state 
may  be  able  to  approve  an  application 
for  care  completed  prior  to  1 July 
1944.  It  is  necessary  that  the  doctor 
and  hospital  be  willing  to  return  any 
payments  made  by  the  family  and  ac- 
cept payment  in  full  from  the  state 
health  department.  Under  no  circum- 
stances are  payments  made  directly 
to  the  family. 

The  program  provides  maternity 
care  for  the  veteran’s  wife  and  medi- 
cal care  for  his  child  until  the  child’s 
first  birthday.  Already,  the  program 
has  had  a part  in  bringing  more  than 

800.000  servicemen’s  babies  safely  into 
the  world,  all  expenses  paid,  and  is 
still  assuming  responsibility  for  about 

30.000  monthly. 

Navy  Maternity  Care 
Regulations  Broadened 

Maternity  care  for  all  former 
Waves,  Spars,  women  Marines  and 
Navy  nurses  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice while  pregnant  was  assured  in  a 
joint  letter  of  BuPers,  BuMed  and 
MarCorps  of  26  March  1946  (NDB, 
15  April). 

Basic  directives  authorizing  such 
care  are  SecNav  Ltr.  15  June  1945 
(NDB,  Jan. -June  1945)  and  BuPers- 
BuMed  Ltr.  28  Aug.  1945  (NDB,  31 
Aug  1945).  Both  of  these  directives 
however  applied  only  to  personnel  dis- 
charged or  separated  because  of  preg- 
nancy. 

The  new  letter  provides  that  the  ba- 
sic directives  above  now  apply  also  to 
personnel  discharged  or  separated  un- 
der honorable  conditions  other  than 
because  of  pregnancy,  provided  condi- 
tion of  pregnancy  can  be  reasonably 
determined  by  a reputable  civilian 
physician  or  naval  medical  officer  as 
having  existed  at  time  of  discharge. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


Alnovs  apply  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  NavActs  apply  to  the  Navy. 

Alnavs 

No.  125 — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  with  certain  exceptions  usn 
and  usnr  nurses  to  rank  from  13 
March  as  follows:  ensigns  who  re- 
ported for  continuous  active  duty  as 
ensigns  2 May  1944  to  1 Aug  1944  in- 
clusive; lieutenants  (junior  grade)  who 
reported  for  continuous  active  duty  as 
ensigns  2 Apr  1943  to  1 June  1943 
inclusive. 

No.  126 — Invites  usnr  officers  to  re- 
quest retention  on  active  duty  until 
1 July  1947  (see  All  Hands,  April 
1946,  p.  74). 

No.  127 — Directs  enlistment  of  mi- 
nors 17  and  under  21  will  not  be  ef- 
fected without  signed  consent  of  pa- 
rents or  guardians. 

No.  128 — Directs  all  activities  afloat 
and  ashore  to  be  prompt  in  forward- 
ing to  post  offices  the  following  forms: 
inquiry  form  1510,  claim  for  insured 
parcels  form  3812,  and  claim  for  reg- 
istered article  form  565. 

No.  129 — Orders  vessels  decommis- 
sioning to  attempt  to  transfer  ship’s 
store  stock  to  local  naval  or  military 
resale  activities  before  transferring 
stock  to  shore  supply  activities. 

No.  130 — States  methods  for  trans- 
fer of  naval  stocks  account  material 
procured  for  ship’s  service  or  welfare 
activities  and  cancels  BuPers-BuSandA 
Ltr.  45-328  15  Mar  1945  (NDB,  31 
Mar  1945),  and  Art.  1225-0  change 
513  BuSandA  Memo. 

No.  131 — Announces  reduction  in 
critical  discharge  point  scores  appli- 
cable 15  May,  2 June  and  15  June  (see 
All  Hands,  April  1946,  p.  66). 

No.  132. — Amends  Alnav  51-46  (NDB, 
31  January),  which  opened  certain 
specialist  ratings  to  enlistment  or  re- 
enlistment in  regular  Navy,  to  allow 
COs  to  advance  qualified  personnel  to 
five  3d  class  specialist  rates  (see  p. 
68). 

No.  133 — Report  of  USN  enlistments 
(see  p.  65). 

No.  134 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength  (see  p.  65). 

No.  135 — Clarifies  Alnav  126-46 
(NDB,  15  March)  and  AlStaCon 
141455  March  which  called,  respect- 
ively, for  USNR  officers  and  Waves  to 


Bronson  Breeze  (NAAS,  Bronson  Field,  Pensacola,  Fla.) 

“Yes,  Ethel,  John  is  tired  of  the  same  old 
routine.  He’s  going  to  reenlist  in  the  Navy.” 


agree  to  remain  on  duty  until  1 July 
1947  (see  All  Hands,  April,  p.  74; 
see  also  p.  69  this  issue). 

No.  136 — Directs  ships  enroute  Ca- 
nal Zone  to  make  request  to  Comlo 
for  radio  pratique  24  to  48  hours  prior 
arrival,  and  to  comply  in  other  re- 
spects to  OpNav  All  Ship  and  Station 
Ltr.  44-93  Jan-June  1944. 

No.  137 — Requests  50,000  EM  (usnr, 
USN-i)  to  volunteer  to  remain  on  duty 
after  1 Sept  1946  but  not  beyond  1 
Mar  1947  (see  p.  69). 

No.  138 — States  Alnav  127-46  (see 
above)  is  not  applicable  to  MarCorps. 

No.  139 — Lists  daily  ration  allow- 
ances effective  1 April  in  CLUSA 
(Art.  1331-1  BuSandA  Memo  504, 
September  1944  to  be  amended,  see 
p.  66). 

No.  140 — Restores  prewar  dental 
standards  for  Naval  Academy  en- 
trance; new  edition  of  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department  now  being  dis- 
tributed (Subpar.  2152.2). 

No.  141 — Clarifies  para.  3,  Alnav 
57-46  (NDB,  15  February)  regarding 
pay  accounts  of  officers  recalled  to  ac- 
tive duty  (see  p.  73). 

No.  142 — Clarifies  third  sentence, 
Alnav  11-46  (NDB,  15  January),  re- 
garding dependents’  allowances  (see 
p.  65). 

No.  143 — Supplements  Alnav  119-46 
(NDB,  15  March)  to  allow  transporta- 
tion of  dependents  from  overseas  resi- 
dence to  port  of  embarkation  overseas 
(see  p.  65). 

No.  144 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listments (seep.  65). 

No.  145 — States  accounting  instruc- 
tions governing  supply  and  service  to 
foreign  governments  authorized  in 
Alnav  109-46  (NDB,  15  March). 

No.  146 — Directs  ships  in  Atlantic, 
Caribbean,  East  and  West  Coast 
CLUSA  waters  submit  requisitions  for 
BuShips  repair  parts  to  nearest  sup- 
ply activity. 

No.  147 — Directs  all  Medical  De- 
partment activities  to  requisition  on 
NavMed  form  4 from  Naval  Medical 
Supply  Depot,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  new 
Medical  Supply  Catalog. 

No.  148 — States  need  by  Navy  for 
technicians  and  offers  opportunity  for 
naval  personnel  to  become  civilian  em- 
ployes of  the  Navy  (see  p.  76). 

No.  149 — Emphasizes  that  Alnav 
129-46  (NDB,  15  March)  applies  to 
disposal  of  ships  store  stock  upon  de- 
commissioning but  not  to  ships  service 
stock  which  is  disposed  of  in  accord- 
ance SecNav  Ltr.  45-775  (NDB,  15 
July  1945). 

No.  150 — Promotes  to  next  higher 
grade  for  temporary  service  to  rank 
from  1 April  following  officers  on  ac- 
tive list  including  Women’s  Reserve: 
USN  lieutenants  with  dates  of  rank  2 
Feb  1944  to  1 Mar  1944  inclusive; 
USNR  lieutenants  who  began  continu- 
ous active  duty  in  rank  2 Feb  1944  to 
1 Mar  1944  inclusive;  USN  lieutenants 
(jg),  ensigns  and  non-commissioned 
warrant  officers  with  dates  of  rank  2 
Aug  1944  to  1 Sept  1944  inclusive; 
and  USNR  lieutenants  (jg),  ensigns 


— HOW  DID  IT  START?- 


Brig 


Brig  was  originally  used  as  a term  for 
the  fast  sailing  vessel  used  by  pirates  of 
the  Mediterranean, 


the  word  itself  being 
a contraction  of  the 
older  word  “brigan- 
tine” or  “brigan- 
dine”  meaning  rob- 
ber or  brigand.  From 
that,  by  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury it  had  become 
generally  used  as  a name  for  two-masted, 
square-rigged  sailing  vessels. 

Then  it  got  still  another  meaning — the 
one  in  commonest  use  today — when  Ad- 
miral Nelson  once  assigned  a small  brig 
to  carry  captives  taken  in  one  of  his  naval 
engagements.  Ever  afterwards  his  seamen 
associated  that  vessel  with  prisoners  and 
the  name  brig  became  the  sailor’s  univer- 
sal slang  for  jail. 


and  non-commissioned  warrant  officer; 
who  began  continuous  active  duty  ii 
rank  2 Aug  1944  to  1 Sept  1944  in 
elusive. 

No.  151 — Cancels  para.  2 of  Alna\ 
126-46  (NDB,  15  March)  and  request; 
usn  (t)  officers  to  request  active  dutj 
in  commissioned  status  to  1 July  194‘ 
or  beyond,  or  state  intention  to  retire 
transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve,  revert  to 
enlisted  status  or  separate  from  the 
service. 

No.  152 — Promotes  to  next  highei 
rank  to  rank  from  1 April  for  tempo 
rary  service  following  officers  of  the 
Nurse  Corps:  ensigns  who  began  con- 
tinuous active  duty  in  rank  2 Aug 
1944  to  1 Sept  1944;  lieutenants  (jg) 
who  began  continuous  active  duty  a 
ensigns  2 June  1943  to  1 July  1943 

No.  153 — Direct  COs  and  admin 
istrative  commands  to  report  thos' 
officers  aboard  not  performing  essen 
tial  duty. 

No.  154 — Orders  all  publicity  con- 
cerning A-bomb  tests  be  reviewed 
prior  to  release  by  Commander  Joint 
Task  Force  1,  to  ensure  the  true 
scope,  joint  nature  and  impartiality 
of  the  tests  is  emphasized. 

No.  155 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listments (see  p.  65). 

No.  156 — Invites  requests  from  usnr: 
aviators  to  remain  on  active  duty 
until  1 July  1947  (see  p.  74). 

No.  157 — Announces  that  effective, 
1 July  1946  all  activities  now  on  ad 
vanced  base  accounting  plan  will  be 
placed  on  an  annual  appropriation 
expenditure  accounting  basis. 

No.  158 — Warns  of  reported  re-| 
duced  therapeutic  potency  in  certain^ 
lots  of  penicillin  and  advises  the  ne-j: 
cessity  of  increasing  dosage  will  be; 
indicated  by  the  therapeutic  response.! 

No.  159 — Announces  that  officers! 
serving  under  spot  appointments  re- 
stricted to  particular  duty  will  be  re-ji 
appointed  to  last  temporary  rank  held 
upon  change  of  duty  (see  p.  72). 

No.  160  — Requests  applications !- 
prior  15  May  from  USN  line  and  staff 
officers  of  ranks  lieutenant  commander 
through  captain  for  Army  Industrial 
College  class. 

No.  161 — Announces  quota  system 
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for  administering  demobilization  after 
1 July  (see  p.  63) . 

No.  162 — Notes  COs  are  expending 
ship’s  stores  profits  improperly  and 
directs  reference  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
361-45  (NDB,  31  Dec  1945). 

No.  163 — Modifies  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
288-45  (revised)  (NDB,  15  Nov  1945) 
to  allow  usnr  and  USn(t)  officers 
with  less  than  six  months  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  service  to  submit 
applications  for  transfer  to  usn  (see 
p.  73). 

No.  164 — Extends  to  1 May  the  date 
prior  to  which  officers  may  request 
retention  on  active  duty  until  1 July 
1947. 

No.  165 — Allows  changeovers  of  en- 
listed reserves  and  inductees  to  regu- 
lar Navy  in  rates  ARM  2c  and  3c  and 
RM  2c  (see  p.  68). 

No.  166 — Stresses  importance  of  in- 
cluding pay  record  in  individuals’ 
transfer  papers  (see  p.  65). 

No.  167 — Lists  first  group  of  more 
than  3,000  officers  recommended  for 
transfer  to  USN  (see  p.  73). 

No.  168 — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  following  officers  of  MarCorps 
and  MarCorps  Reserve:  To  captain, 
all  male  first  lieutenants  with  number 
in  grade  on  combined  lineal  list  of  1 
July  1945  between  466  and  3396  in- 
clusive or  on  combined  lineal  list  of 
1 Jan  1946  between  59  and  1013  in- 
clusive; to  first  lieutenant  all  second 
lieutenants  including  Women’s  Re- 


serve with  number  in  grade  on  1 July 
list  between  4983  and  5571  or  on  1 
January  list  between  2858  and  3419. 

No.  169-— Notes  COs  are  not  insur- 
ing proper  directory  records  are  main- 
tained and  not  insuring  best  forward- 
ing of  mail,  thus  impeding  Navy  mail 
service.  Directs  compliance  items  45- 
986  NDB,  15  Aug  1945  and  46-360 
NDB,  15  February. 

NavActs 

No.  29 — Requests  USN  and  usnr  avi- 
ators Lt.  Comdrs.  or  below,  to  submit 
requests  for  training  in  ordnance, 
communications,  engineering,  photog- 
raphy and  CIC  fighter  direction  prior 
15  April. 

No.  30 — Requests  officers  with  tech- 
nical qualifications  to  apply  for  civil 
engineering  postgraduate  course  prior 
1 May. 

No.  31 — Requests  applications  from 
USN  and  USNR  officers  for  six  months 
CIC  training  including  fighter  direc- 
tion (see  p.  73). 

No.  32 — Requests  applications  prior 
20  April  from  certain  usn  and  usnr 
officers  for  one-year  course  in  aerology. 

No.  33 — Requests  applications  prior 
15  April  from  usn'  and  usnr  officers 
for  two-year  course  in  operating  en- 
gineering. 

No.  34 — Requests  applications  from 
line  officers  wishing  to  transfer  to  Sup- 
ply Corps,  usn,  for  specialized  duty 
in  electronic  supply,  ships  spare  sup- 


ply and  ordnance  supply  (see  p.  72). 

No.  35 — Requests  applications  from 
officers  to  transfer  to  Supply  Corps, 
usn  for  duty  operating  combined  ships 
service,  ships  stores  and  commissary 
stores  (see  p.  72). 

No.  36 — Requests  applications  from 
qualified  usnr  and  usn(t)  officers  for 
appointment  as  photo  specialists,  USN 
(see  p.  72). 

No.  37 — Requests  applications  from 
qualified  usnr  and  usn(t)  officers  for 
appointment  as  public  information  of- 
ficers, usn  (see  p.  72). 

No.  38 — Requests  applications  from 
usn  or  usnr  officers  for  20-month  ad- 
vanced course  in  electronics  (see  p. 
72). 

No.  39 — Requests  applications  from 
ETMs  for  duty  as  instructors  at  radio 
material  schools  (seep.  68). 

No.  40 — Directs  ships  and  stations 
in  CLUSA  to  obtain  clearance  in  ac- 
cordance with  NavPers  15624  from 
commandants  of  Naval  Districts  and 
River  Commands  for  personnel  sent 
to  SepCens  (see  p.  63). 

No.  41 — Directs  shore  activities  pro- 
vide for  proper  disposal  of  records 
upon  disestablishment,  refer  CNO  se- 
rial 209713  16  Aug  1944  (NDB,  July- 
Dee,  1944). 

No.  42 — Requests  applications  from 
qualified  usnr  and  usn(t)  officers  for 
appointment  as  psychologists  in  USN 
(see  p.  72) . 
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Francis  Doveen,  Y3c, 
Detroit,  Mich.:  I like 
the  old  home  town  be- 
cause I have  a wife,  a 
job  and  a home  there 
and  reci'eation  centers 
are  good. 


Kenneth  Kundel,  AM- 

M3c,  Ayrshire,  Iowa: 
I’ve  been  around  the 
world  and  seen 
enough  of  it.  The  old 
farm  will  look  mighty 
good  to  me. 


Danna  Larrabee,  CY, 

Greenwich,  Conn.:  I’ve 
visited  many  big  cities 
and  they’re  for  me. 
Small  towns  don’t 
have  shows,  operas 
and  the  like. 


QUESTION:  Now  that  you've  seen  a lot  of  new  places 
in  the  Navy,  does  the  old  home  town  still  look 
good  to  you,  or  have  you  found  some  other 
place  you  prefer? 

(Interviews  on  the  above  question  were  conducted  at  U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard,  Phila.,  Pa.) 


Milton  S.  Meacham, 

SM2c,  Nashville, 
Tenn. : There’s  no 
place  like  home.  I’d 
like  Long  Beach  ex- 
cept for  the  weather. 


G.  M.  Jonsson,  BMlc, 
Crystal  City,  Texas : 
Ranch  life  looks  pret- 
ty good  to  me.  On 
both  coasts  I’ve  seen 
nothing  better  than 
Texas. 


George  A.  Gallik,  Mo- 

MMlc,  Uniontown, 
Pa.:  The  old  home 

town  is  the  place  for 
me.  Only  other  place 
I’d  live  is  Seattle. 


Evelyn  V.  Schmidt,  CT, 

Scranton,  Pa.:  I don’t 
care  for  other  cities 
I’ve  seen.  I like 
Scranton  because  peo- 
ple are  friendly  there. 


J . R . O g I e , BMlc, 
Sunnyside,  L.  I.,: 
Everytime  I go  to 
Sunyside  the  bar  ten- 
ders set  up  drinks  on 
the  house.  Where  else 
can  you  find  that? 


Maurice  St.  Pierre,  S2c, 
Concord,  N.  H. : I like 
a lot  of  places  better 
than  Concord.  New- 
port, Fall  River  and 
New  Orleans  are  all 
good  towns. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Crew  members  of 
the  USS  Midway  watch  over  the 
bow  as  men  below  work  to  free  the 
mooring  chain  held  to  the  buoy  by  a 
small  shackle  pin.  After  an  hour's  work, 
the  60,000  ton  ship  was  freed  and  on  her 
way  for  flight  maneuvers. 
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to  PREPARE  for  a better  postwar  job 


Hundreds  of  courses  are  available  to  you 
through  off-duty  classes , self-teaching 
texts,  and  correspondence . 
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• FRONT  COVER:  President  Truman  talks  with  Harry  O. 
Brewer,  MM3c,  in  the  engine  room  of  the  USS  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt  while  on  an  inspection  of  the  carrier  during 
the  Eighth  Fleet  maneuvers.  (See  p.  6) 

• AT  LEFT:  The  carrier  USS  Philippine  Sea  is  cautiously 
eased  through  the  Fore  River,  Mass.,  drawbridge  by  eight 
escorting  tugs  as  it  heads  for  its  South  Boston  Navy  Yard 
annex  berth. 

CREDITS:  Front  cover,  Press  Association,  Inc.;  inside  front  cover, 
Acme  photo;  inside  back  cover,  Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph. 
On  pp.  40-41:  upper  left,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph;  left 
center,  Press  Association,  Inc.;  lower  left  and  upper  right,  Official 
U.  S.  Navy  photographs;  lower  right,  Acme  photo. 


| IA/HEN  A-DAY  of  the  long  awaited 
I VV  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  ar- 
rives about  1 July,  little  pilotless  F6F 
Hellcats  will  streak  down  into  gather- 
ing clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  in  quest 
of  scientific  data.  And  if  they  return 
from  the  inferno  of  the  bomb  de- 
tonations with  data  that  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  scientists  are  seeking,  it 
will  be  no  accident.  For  daily,  barring 
< adverse  weather,  Navy  pilots  have 
been  going  aloft  to  put  the  drones 
through  their  paces — all  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  historic  tests  ahead. 

Just  how  practical  the  idea  of  send- 
ing the  drones  into  the  mushrooming 
clouds  of  the  explosions  will  prove  is 
something  that  cannot  be  determined 
now.  The  bomb  detonations  themselves 
will  tell  the  story  of  what  heat  will 
do  to  the  planes. 

But  this  is  something  for  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  meantime,  the  plan  is  to 
send  Navy  drones  to  the  heart  of  the 
explosions,  some  equipped  with  special 
built-in  scoops  to  gather  particles.  in 
the  air,  others  with  velocity,  gravity, 
time,  and  altitude  recorders.  The 
Army  Air  Forces  is  jointly  participat- 
ing in  the  drone  phase  of  the  tests, 
presently  training  with  B-17’s  for  a 
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Navy’s  F6F  Drones  Will 
Streak  Through  Center 
Of  Bikini’s  Big  Atomic 
Blast  to  Determine  Effects 
Of  Explosion  on  Planes 


parallel  exploration  of  the  effects  of 
atomic  force  on  airborne  aircraft. 

All  of  the  pdots  who  will  guide 
the  drones  from  their  control  planes 
have  had  previous  experience  in  oper- 
ation of  pilotless  aircraft.  Not  all, 
however,  have  worked  with  the  F6Fs, 
the  planes  chosen  for  the  job  at  Bikini. 
The  Navy  figures  they  will  be  well 
prepared  for  the  job  ahead  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  Marshalls,  as  a 
result  of  extensive  training. 

Use  of  drones  is  no  newly  conceived 
idea  with  the  Navy,  although  little 
information  about  their  activities  has 
filtered  through  to  the  public.  Dating 
back  to  1938,  experimentation  with 
radio  controlled  planes  has  been  in 
progress.  But  it  was  not  until  drone 
groups  put  on  an  exhibition  for  the 
press  at  Atlantic  City  last  December 


that  the  public  received  any  insight 
into  the  perfection  achieved. 

The  little  F6Fs,  only  recently  con- 
verted to  remote  control  duty,  made 
the  most  impressive  showing  at  the 
Atlantic  City  demonstration.  Previ- 
ously, the  work  horse  in  pilotless  air- 
craft experimentation  was  the  TD2c, 
The  F6Fs,  however,  soon  proved  to  be 
better  planes  for  use  as  drones,  be- 
came the  object  of  extensive  experi- 
ments, and  subsequently  were  chosen 
for  the  Bikini  assignment. 

Having  selected  the  plane,  the  next 
chore  of  the  Navy,  was  to  choose  pi- 
lots for  a task  unit.  This  could  have 
been  a difficult  task,  since  only  a small 
percentage  of  pilots  have  the  neces- 
sary background,  but  it  was  not.  At 
the  Naval  Aircraft  Modification  Unit 
in  Johnsville,  Pa.,  development  of  pi- 
lotless F6Fs  was  being  given  plenty 
of  attention,  and  Capt.  John  W.  Davi- 
son, USN,  chief  engineer,  was  selected 
to  head  the  drone  unit. 

It  developed  that  an  officer  in  Bu- 
Aer  kept,  as  a hobby,  a complete  file 
of  pilots  with  experience  in  handling 
pilotless  craft.  So  when  a request 
came  from  the  commander  of  Joint 
Army-Navy  Task  Force  1 for  a group 
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actually  controls  the  drone,  wilh  the 
other  standing  by  in  case  of  any 
emergency. 

The  first  pair  of  control  planes 
takes  over  handling  of  the  drone  as 
soon  as  it  leaves  the  ground.  They 
take  it  over  a prescribed  course  and 
put  it  through  maneuvers.  Then  the 


AVIATION  RADIOMAN,  working  inside  control  booth,  throws  control  switch 
o put  ground  officer's  controls  on  same  frequency  as  incoming  drone  plane. 

UNE  1946 


MAINTENANCE  CREW  synchronizes  controls  from  control  booth  to  ground 
officer.  Operators  maintain  contact  with  ground  officer  and  planes'  pilots. 


drone  is  set  on  another  previously 
arranged  course,  over  which  it  flies 
under  the  guidance  of  an  automatic 
pilot. 

This  course  is  followed  for  13  min- 
utes. The  drone  then  is  picked  up  by 
ti.e  second  pair  of  control  planes, 

Iiicli  take  turns  putting  it  through 
maneuvers.  On  approaching  the  field, 
the  control  plane  releases  the  drone 
to  ^he  guidance  of  a ground  control 
officer,  who  handles  the  landing.  In 
tins  practice  landing  routine,  the  pilot 
cuts  off  radio  control  and  takes  over 
if  the  plane  is  not  coming  in  properly. 
Ordinarily,  drones  are  brought  in  com- 
pletely by  remote  control  from  the 
ground  station. 

Normal  speed  of  operation  in  the 
training  work  is  about  150  knots  true 
air  speed,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  control  plane  to  overtake  the 
drone  if  necessary.  At  present  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  control  accu- 
rately the  speed  of  the  drone.  Be- 
cause the  job  at  Bikini  might  entail 
flying  at  various  altitudes,  training 
flights  are  being  conducted  at  10,000, 
15,000,  20,000,  and  28,000  feet. 

Handling  of  the  drones  in  the  air 
has  presented  little  difficulty,  and  they 
have  been  controlled  effectively  from 
their  control  planes  at  distances  of 
30  miles.  But  the  problem  of  speed 
control  poses  still  another  problem — 
that  of  landing.  The  latter  is  the 
most  ticklish  part  of  the  business.  Yet 
some  pilots,  who  have  been  put  in  the 
drones  to  handle  take-offs,  come  in 
with  their  hands  over  their  heads  in 
tribute  to  the  ability  of  the  ground 
control  officer. 

All  of  the  drones  are  painted  red, 
but  tail  assemblies  have  different 
colors.  They  may  be  green,  blue, 


of  pilots  to  form  a drone  unit,  it  was 
not  long  before  cards  were  palled  out 
of  the  file  and  a list  of  officers  made 
up.  Largest  group  of  pilots  came 
from  the  unit  that  had  been  conduct- 
ing experiments  at  Atlantic  City. 
Others  were  brought  in  from  Santa 
Ana,  Tinian,  Pearl  Harbor,  and  many 
other  widely  scattered  points. 

Thus  Task  Unit  1.6.14  was  formed 
and  given  an  assignment  in  the  Bikini 
tests,  otherwise  known  as  “Operation 
Crossroads.”  The  38  pilots  of  the 
unit  immediately  went  into  training 
at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station, 
Brown  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif.  And 
they  will  continue  to  train  until  the 
first  bomb  is  released — to  make  sure 
that  no  failure  results  from  lack  of 
training  or  preparation. 

Dress  rehearsals  being  conducted  at 
San  Diego  vary  only  slightly  from 
plans  for  the  real  show  at  Bikini. 
Because  the  drones  will  be  catapulted 
from  the  deck  of  a carrier,  the  Shan- 
gri-La, no  effort  now  is  being  made 
to  lift  them  from  runways  by  remote 
:ontrol.  A drone  actually  is  taken  up 
oy  a pilot,  who  relinquishes  control  to 
i control  plane  as  soon  as  he  is  in 
;he  air.  At  Bikini,  the  drones  will  be 
>perated  through  remote  control  from 
fie  time  they  leave  the  deck  of  the 
Shangri-La  until  they  return. 

To  complete  preparations  for  A- 
Day,  tests  have  been  made  in  lifting 
.fie  drones  from  the  deck  of  the 
Shangri-La  completely  by  remote  con- 
;rol.  In  these  tests,  successful  in  re- 
mit, the  Hellcats  went  up  pilotless, 
iust  as  they  will  at  Bikini. 

In  the  present  training  at  San 
Diego,  four  control  planes  are  as- 
signed to  each  drone.  The  control 
Dianes  work  in  pairs,  but  only  one 


PILOTLESS  HELLCAT  (above),  catapulted  from  USS  Shangri-La,  is  clear  of  the  carrier's  bow  and  climbs  rapidlyj 
Drones  like  this  one  will  fly  through  the  atomic  cloud.  Ground  crew  (below)  installs  the  engine  in  a drone  plane.' 


white,  or  yellow.  And  these  tail  colors 
are  significant,  for  they  indicate  the 
frequency  on  which  the  radio  control 
works.  Control  planes  are  set  up  to 
work  on  the  frequency  as  the  drones 
they  guide,  but  ground  control  officers 
can  turn  to  any  desired  channel. 

Ground  control  is  accomplished  by 
a control  board  in  a booth.  Operators 
in  the  booth  keep  in  touch  with  con- 
trol planes  (in  present  training  the 
drone  pilot)  and  the  ground  control 
officer.  The  latter  sits  outside  the  booth 
with  a small  control  box  attached  to 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  This  box  is  the 
same  in  each  of  the  control  planes. 

Control  boxes  are  about  5 by  12 
inches  and  contain  several  switches, 
which  turn  the  drone’s  engine  on  or 
off,  and  control  its  speed,  brakes,  and 
rudder.  A lever,  or  hand  grip,  rises 
up  from  the  box  and  acts  as  a control 
stick.  Through  use  of  this  lever,  a 
drone  can  be  maneuvered  into  a climb, 
turn,  or  dive.  At  the  top  of  the  lever 
is  a button,  which  is  pressed  when  a 
drone  comes  out  of  a turn,  and  results 
in  the  automatic  pilot  returning  it  to 
normal  flight  level. 

When  a drone  is  directed  into  a turn, 
the  gyro  is  caged  electrically,  and  re- 
mains caged  until  the  button  at  the  top 
of  the  hand  grip  is  pressed.  The  drone 
automatically  lines  up  on  its  course 
without  much  manipulation  from  the 
controller,  when  the  gyro  is  released. 

When  word  is  received  in  the  con- 
trol booth  that  a drone  is  coming  in 
to  land,  one  of  the  operators  throws 
a switch  on  the  control  board.  This 
permits  the  ground  control  officer  to 
operate  on  the  same  frequency  as  the 
incoming  plane.  The  control  board  is 
set  up,  so  that  it  has  two  channels  on 
each  frequency.  In  event  of  trouble  on 
; one  channel  the  other  is  used. 

In  the  Bikini  tests,  in  which  the 
drones  will  play  a part,  Joint  Army- 
Navy  Task  Force  1 will  be  concerned 
with  evaluation  and  analysis  of  dam- 
age to  ships,  equipment,  and  material, 
and  with  every  possible  measurement 
of  the  phenomena  incidental  to  the 
detonation  of  the  atomic  bomb. 


OPERATIONS  OFFICER  briefs  pilots  on  proper  instant  to  release  drone 
guidance  to  ground  control  officer.  Board  diagram  shows  drone  and  queen. 


INTERCEPTION  PROBLEM  (above)  concerns  release  of  drone  from  one  queen 
to  other.  Below,  drone  comes  in  for  landing  controlled  by  ground  officer. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

EIGHTH  FLEET  ENTERS  Gulf  of  Paria,  British  West  Indies,  during  first  peacetime  extensive  fleet  maneuver; 


Fighting  ships  of  the  Eighth 

Fleet,  powerful  striking  force  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher, 
USN,  dropped  their  hooks  in  New  York 
Harbor  last  month  after  six  weeks  of 
war  exercises  in  the  Caribbean. 

Many  of  the  Fleet’s  ships  and  a 
high  percentage  of  their  crews  were 
new,  untried  by  war  when  they  set 
out  from  Norfolk  late  in  April.  Six 
action-packed  weeks  later  they  felt 
different.  As  a man  aboard  uss  Day- 
ton  (CL  105)  put  it:  “Does  the  Navy 
have  a striking  force?  Call  the  Eighth 
Fleet!” 

The  exercises  began  on  22  April 
under  the  critical  eyes  of  President 
Truman,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal  and  Fleet  Admiral  Ches- 
ter W.  Nimitz,  CNO,  aboard  uss 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB  42).  The 
ship  had  barely  cleared  the  Virginia 
Capes  before  she  was  subjected  to  a 
full-scale  air  attack  by  planes  from 
uss  Midway  (CVB  41).  The  visitors 
were  aboard  two  days,  during  which 
a crowded  schedule  of  air  operations, 
gunnery  and  maneuvers  was  carried 
out. 

Then  the  ships  swung  southeast, 
headed  for  Trinidad.  Tempo  of  opera- 
tions, slow  at  first,  speeded  up  as  the 
force  shook  down.  Strikes,  sweeps, 
searches,  photo  missions  kept  the 
planes  in  the  air  from  dawn  until 
dusk. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  W.  Kenney  and  high  Navy  of- 
ficers came  aboard  in  Trinidad.  Sev- 
eral good  liberty  days  later  (see  illus- 
trations) the  Fleet  sortied  on  4 May 
for  Guantanamo. 

Third  period  of  operations  was 
spent  in  the  area  of  Culebra  just  east 
of  Puerto  Rico,  during  which  Fleet 
gunners  and  airmen  got  first-hand 
practice  in  supporting  an  amphibious 
operation. 

The  role  of  destroyers  in  modern 
fleet  maneuvers  was  pointed  up  by 
USS  Bailey  (DD  713),  which  rescued 
two  flyers  whose  plane  crashed  soon 
after  takeoff  from  uss  Princeton  (CV 
37).  Bailey  darted  up  from  her  plane 
guard  station  to  pick  up  the  two,  and 
delivered  them  to  the  carrier  within 
an  hour.  Reward:  20  gallons  of  ice 
cream  for  the  Bailey. 

Cruisers  met  a carrier  and  de- 
stroyers in  simulated  surface  engage- 
ment while  another  part  of  the  force 
was  returning  the  Presidential  party 
to  Norfolk.  The  cruisers  uss  Macon 
(CA  132),  uss  Dayton  (CL  105)  and 
uss  Little  Rock  (CL  92),  attempted  to 
sink  the  wounded  Midway,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  was  unable  to 
launch  her  planes.  The  Midivay’s  de- 
stroyers bored  in  under  smoke  screens 
for  torpedo  runs  on  the  cruisers,  while 
the  latter  simulated  six  and  eight 
inch  gunfire  with  their  searchlights. 
The  engagement  was  a draw. 
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CARIBBEAN  DRILL 


UNDER  SIMULATED  BATTLE  COI 
TIONS  one  of  the  USS  Macon's  40 


p ■ 


TORPEDO  SQUADRON  returning  from  a mission  prepares  for  landing  opera- 
tions ot  USS  Midway.  Planes  from  Midway  had  "attacked"  the  Roosevelt. 


RENDEZVOUS  IS  MADE  with  the  replen- 
ishment group  for  refueling  all  ships  at 


GOVERNOR  OF  TRINIDAD,  Sir  Bede  Clifford,  reviews 
shipboard  marines  during  official  visit  aboard  the  FDR. 


PORT  OF  SPAIN,  Trinidad,  was  a good  spot  for  liberty, 
Here  crew  members  purchase  souvenirs  at  a small  shop, 


t) tficial  ll.  S.  Navy  pHoioflraiiHs 

i.  The  USS  Princeton  is  shown  re-  PORT  OF  SPAIN  street  Vendor's  parrot  is  given  a short  lesson  in  American 
ding  from  the  tanker  USS  Elokomin.  Navy  jargon  by  two  Members  of  the  crew  of  USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt* 

RTIES  DURING  LIBERTY  were  many.  Rug-cutting  U GEORGE  STEEDLE,  S2c,  was  transferred  from  USS  Eliisori 

i style  at  Colored  Men's  USO  dance  in  Port  of  Spain*  fe  Midway  for  ririedicai  care  when  his  leg  was  brdkert* 


SUB  RAIDERS  OF  TOMORROW 


MUCH  OF  THE  research  and  spec- 
ulation concerning  the  nature  of 
navies  of  the  atomic  age  is  focused 
today  on  the  submarine  and  its  chances 
of  promotion  to  “capital  ship”  rank 
as  the  aircraft  carier  was  in  world 
War  II. 

With  some  of  its  traditional  weak- 
nesses overcome,  and  bolstered  by  the 
development  of  revolutionary  weapons 
and  means  of  propulsion,  the  sub- 
surface fighting  craft  has  a spot- 
lighted position  in  new  military  con- 
cepts being  shaped  in  the  light  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  magic  of  elec- 
tronics. 

In  immediate  prospect  is  emergence 
of  the  “true”  submarine,  a craft  capa- 
ble of  almost  continuous  submerged 
operation  at  high  rates  of  speed. 

Such  a submarine  was  blueprinted 
by  the  Germans  before  their  surrender 
last  year  after  it  became  apparent 
that  the  older  types — essentially  sub- 
mersible torpedo  boats  which  dived 
only  in  emergencies — had  been  stripped 
of  their  effectiveness  by  Allied  sea- 
air  power  buttressed  by  improved 
weapons  and  far-ranging  electronic 
detection  devices.  See  All  Hands, 
May). 

U.  S.  Navy  designers,  engineers 
and  scientists  are  studying  German 
developments,  with  an  eye  to  strength- 
ening the  submarine’s  orthodox  role 
of  raider  and  scout. 

At  the  same  time,  Navy  officers 
are  considering  the  possibility  of  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  functions  of  the 
submarine.  Launchers  of  rockets  and 
guided  missiles  or  carriers  of  aircraft 


operating  with  relative  immunity  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  sea  may  be  the 
warships  of  the  future.  The  use  of 
atomic-energy  propulsion  for  subma- 
rines is  also  envisioned. 

Discussing  the  pattern  of  modern 
naval  operations,  Vice  Admiral  Arthur 


Official  U.  S.  Army  photograph 

GERMAN  SUBMARINES  were  built 
in  sections.  Being  built  above  is  stern 
section  of  a Type  21  nazi-built  sub. 


W.  Radford,  USN,  DCNO  (Air),  de 
dared : 

“It  is  true  that  the  specific  weapon 
utilized  by  a navy  change  from  tim 
to  time.  We  once  used  armed  board; 
ing-parties  ...  We  no  longer  depent 
on  the  high-caliber  guns  of  battleship 
to  hit  enemy  vessels  at  close  range 
when  we  can  send  the  mobile  and  fa: 
reaching  ordnance  of  carrier  airplane, 
against  any  target  that  threatens  ou: 
control  of  the  seas.  In  the  future  wi 
may  turn  to  the  submarine  as  ou 
primary  naval  weapon. 

“Who  knows  but  that  the  stride: 
we  have  made  in  antiaircraft  defensi 
— split-second  fire  control,  proximit; 
fuses,  long-range,  early-warning  ra 
dar,  guided  missiles,  and  so  on — ma; 
some  day  reach  a stage  of  develop 
ment  where  they  render  the  pilotec 
military  aircraft  obsolete? 

“If  this  day  comes,  our  underset 
experts  forsee  a dependence  on  long-i 
range  submarines,  capable  of  submer 
gence  for  months,  whose  ability  t(j 
fire  rockets  and  guided  missiles  with- 
out surfacing  will  allow  them  to  stanc, 
off  any  coastal  target  in  the  work 
and  destroy  it.” 

Similar  ideas  were  expressed  bj! 
Rear  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen,  chief 
of  the  Navy’s  Office  of  Research  anci 
Inventions,  who  cited  “a  growing! 
school  of  thought  which  visualize; 
the  submarine  as  one  of  our  mosij 
promising  naval  craft,  if  the  timt 
comes  when  atomic  warfare  force; 
us  beneath  the  surfaces  of  the  sea.’ 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  W.  Styer 
USN,  ACNO  (Operations),  recentlji 
asserted  that  “submarines  are  certair 
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to  play  an  increasingly  important  part 
in  our  concept  of  national  defense 
. . . Offensively,  defensively  and  me- 
chanically the  submarine  seems  well 
adapted  to  a leading  role  in  the  navy 
of  the  future.” 

Two  coincidental  trends  are  influ- 
encing the  future  of  the  submarine, 
322  years  after  its  debut  as  an  under- 
water rowboat  in  the  Thames  River 
of  Great  Britain:  (1)  recognition  of 
the  growing  need  of  a navy  capable 
of  extensive  sub-surface  operation, 
and  (2)  development  of  a craft  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  extensive  sub- 
surface operation. 

During  the  half-century  of  its  mod- 
ern development  the  submarine  be- 
came one  of  the  most  effective  instru- 
ments navies  have  had  in  utilizing 
the  ancient  military  devices  of  stealth 
and  deception.  Submarines  were  the 
only  combat  craft  which  could  hide 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  be- 
fore, after,  and  even  during  an  attack. 

But  underwater  operation  entailed 
sacrifices.  When  a submarine  sub- 
merged, its  speed  was  reduced  to  a 
maximum  under  10  knots,  its  cruising 
range  extremely  limited.  For  under- 
water propulsion  it  had  to  rely  upon 
electricity  from  batteries — a low-speed 
method  making  it  impossible  to  leave 
an  attack  area  in  a hurry  unless  it 
came  to  the  surface,  in  which  case  it 
was  subject  to  heavy  assault  from 
surface  vessels.  Its  underwater  vul- 
nerability likewise  resulted  from  sonar 
and  sonobuoys,  the  underwater  sound 
detecting  devices  developed  to  a high 
state  of  efficiency  in  the  recent  war. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  submarine 
to  spend  considerable  time  on  the  sur- 
face, to  charge  batteries  or  to  attain 
the  speed — available  only  on  the  sur- 
face— required  to  reach  target  sectors. 
Radar  ana  aircraft  made  even  this 
kind  of  operation  extremely  hazard- 
ous. 

These  handicaps  the  Germans  sought 
to  overcome  in  the  final  months  of 
World  War  II  by  designing  a sub- 
marine which  seldom  had  to  surface, 
and  could  travel  submerged  for  long 
periods  of  time  with  an  emergency 
speed  of  24  knots  in  reserve.  They 
claimed  these  qualities  for  their  Type 
26  U-boat,  the  first  “true”  submarine. 
When  the  European  war  ended,  the 
Germans  had  designed  the  model  and 
partially  constructed  a hull. 

Type  26  was  to  have  three  power 
systems — batteries  for  slow  under- 
water operation,  a diesel  engine  for 
cruising  at  periscope  depth  and  a 
revolutionary  Walter  hydrogen-perox- 
ide engine  for  high  emergency  speeds. 
The  latter  type  of  engine  and  the 
.schnorchel,  the  breathing  tube  which 

[permitted  operation  of  diesels  while 
cruising  submerged,  were  the  Ger- 
mans’ answers  to  the  need  of  a high- 
speed method  of  submerged  propulsion 
which  would  not  exhaust  the  precious 
oxygen  supply  of  a submarine. 

The  Walter  engine,  developed  origi- 
nally in  prewar  years  by  a German 
engineer  whose  name  it  bears,  contains 
its  own  oxygen  supply.  Hydrogen-per- 
oxide is  broken  down  in  a chamber 
into  water  (in  the  form  of  steam)  and 
oxygen,  which  are  then  fed  into  a 
combustion  chamber  along  with  fuel 
oil.  From  the  combusion  chamber 
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JAP  CREW,  above,  unloads  gear  from  the  inside  of  the  hangar  of  an  1-400, 
largest  Jap  sub  ever  built.  The  l-400s  pictured  below  were  the  only  three 
ships  of  their  kind  built  by  the  Japs.  Constructed  with  a hangar  to  carry 
three  bombing  planes  each,  the  submarines  cruise  at  20  knots  surfaced. 


SUB  RAIDERS  (Cont.) 


AMIDSHIPS  SECTION  of  the  Germai 
Type  21  is  assembled.  Equipped  witl 


These  types,  and  the  schnorchel  de- 
vice which  appeared  in  1944  when 
the  nazi  U-boat  fleet  went  “under- 
ground” to  dodge  the  Allied  antisub- 
marine forces,  are  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  Navy’s  submarine  men. 

The  submarine’s  future  as  an  air- 
craft carrier  is  problematical.  Most 
naval  powers  have  experimented  with 
such  models  in  the  past,  but  because 
of  their  great  weight  and  dangerously 
slow  diving  time  they  were  not  a suc- 
cess. In  World  War  II,  the  Free 
French  used  one  which  carried  one 
plane  in  a hangar  on  deck  and  two 
8-inch  guns,  but  it  was  lost  in  1942. 

The  Japanese,  who  were  behind  the 
Germans  in  submarine  design  and  used 
the  undersea  craft  mainly  for  fleet 
operations,  built  some  plane-carrying 
submarines  during  the  war.  The  1-409 
class,  of  which  three  were  constructed, 
were  the  largest  submarines  yet  de- 
signed, displacing  4663  tons  on  the 
surface.  They  carried  three  bombing 
planes,  and  had  speeds  of  about  20 
knots  surfaced  and  seven  knots  sub- 
merged. 

In  addition  to  the  prospect  of  rock- 
ets, atomic  projectiles  and  other 
guided  missiles  as  armament  for  sub- 
marines, the  traditional  undersea 
weapon — the  torpedo — is  due  for  fur- 
ther refinement.  Discussing  the  Ger- 
man acoustic  torpedo,  which  homed 
onto  the  noise  of  ship’s  propellers, 
Admiral  Bowen  declared : 

“We  not  only  have  similar  ones, 
but  have  gone  even  farther.  Roughly, 
we  can  get  40  knots  with  a steam 
torpedo,  and  up  to  60  knots  with  re- 
finement of  the  hydrogen-peroxide 
drive  developed  by  the  Germans.  But 
there  is  a probable  limit  of  75  knots 
on  propeller-driven  torpedoes.” 

Behind  the  submarine  of  today  and 
its  potentialities  for  the  future  lie 
more  than  300  years  of  development. 
Before  man  actually  attempted  to  sail 
beneath  the  sea,  he  imagined  the  feat. 


ALL  HANDS 


STERN  SECTION  of  the  German  Type  21  is  fitted, 
have  a surface  displacement  of  1,600  tons  and 


steam  pressure  is  directed  onto  tur- 
bines driving  the  shaft. 

The  engine  was  believed  powerful 
enough  to  provide  speeds  up  to  24 
knots  submerged,  but  it  had  defects. 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  main- 
tain the  maximum  rate  for  only  six 
hours,  and  after  that  period  the  Wal- 
ter engine  could  not  be  used  again 
until  the  submarine  returned  to  base 
for  more  fuel.  The  cost  of  operation 
would  have  been  almost  prohibitive. 
At  the  prevailing  rate  of  costs  in  the 
United  States,  the  expense  of  a 6-hour 
run  at  24  knots  would  exceed  $100,000. 

Navy  engineers  now  are  studying 
a Walter  engine,  which  was  removed 
from  a German  type  17  U-boat.  This 
model,  a forerunner  of  the  Type  26, 
actually  put  to  sea  and  reached  a top 
submerged  speed  of  24  knots.  But 
Type  17  was  small,  carrying  only  two 
torpedoes.  The  Walter  engine  built 
for  the  Type  26  hull  is  now  in  Britain. 

More  significant  than  the  Walter 
engine  in  the  future  of  the  submarine 
are  the  possibilities  of  atomic  energy. 
The  prospect  of  this  revolution  in 
propulsion  was  pointed  up  by  Admiral 
Styer  when  he  said: 

“The  development  of  compact,  effi- 
cient atomic  energy  plants  in  our 
submarines  would  give  the  underseas 
craft  high  speed  while  submerged  and 
almost  unlimited  cruising  range.  With 
this  atomic  firebox,  none  of  a vessel’s 
oxygen  supply  would  be  used  up  by 
the  propulsion  machinery,  and  the 
problem  of  expelling  exhaust  gases 
would  be  eliminated.  Add  to  this  an 
armament  of  rockets  or  guided  mis- 
siles with  atomic  warheads,  and  you 
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This  sub  was  built  to 
can  carry  20  torpedoes. 

have  a strong,  offensive  weapon  that 
is  itself  relatively  secure  against  atom 
bombs  and  detection  by  radar.” 

Admiral  Radford  listed  atomic  en- 
ergy as  one  of  the  “three  potentials” 
giving  submarines  “a  great  military 
future.”  He  said: 

“When  submerged  they  cannot  be 
detected  at  a distance  because  sea 
water  still  repels  electronic  waves. 
When  submerged  they  are  relatively 
immune  to  bombing  attacks.  Because 
of  their  compartmentation,  and  the 
protection  against  radiation  afforded 
by  surrounding  water,  they  may  well 
be  the  first  craft  in  which  atomic 
propulsion  can  be  efficiently  em- 
ployed.” 

Navy  submariners  and  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  experts  have  been  mak- 
ing test  runs  and  experimenting  with 
two  Type  21  German  U-boats,  one 
being  based  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  and 
the  other  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  were 
built  but  none  was  used  by  the  Nazis 
in  a war  operation. 

Although  designed  for  installation 
of  the  hydrogen-peroxide  engine,  the 
Type  21  boats  actually  are  powered 
with  extra-large  batteries,  and  diesels, 
and  are  equipped  with  the  schnorchel. 
Their  submerged  speed  is  15  to  16.43 
knots.  Here  are  some  comparisons  of 
the  Type  26  and  Type  21  U-boats: 


TYPE  26 

TYPE  21 

Surface  Displacement 

900 

1600 

Torpedo  capacity 

10 

20 

Crew 

32 

57 

Designed  maximum 
submergence  depth 

400  ft. 

360  ft. 

THE  DIESEL  ENGINE  protruding  from  the  amidships  section  of  the  German 
Type  21  sub  is  one  of  three  power  systems  which  the  submarine  has. 


submerged  speed  of  15-16.43  knots. 

A Greek  tale  of  300  B.  C.  detailed  at- 
tempts of  an  imaginary  enemy  to 
equip  men  with  diving  gear  enabling 
them  to  approach  anchored  ships  and 
chop  holes  in  the  hulls.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  notebooks  show  that  he  had 
conceived  of  the  submarine,  along  with 
the  flying  machine  in  the  15th  century. 
Jules  Verne  was  fanciful  about  sub- 
marines, but  by  the  time  he  published 


“Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea”  in  1870,  he  had  had  some 
working  models  on  which  to  base  his 
fancy. 

The  English  considered  trying  sub- 
mersibles  to  help  stave  off  the  Spanish 
Armada,  but  nothing  came  of  it  until 
numerous  undersea  boats  were  pat- 
ented in  the  early  17th  century.  In 
1624,  Cornelius  Van  Drebbel,  a Dutch 


engineer,  constructed  a submarine  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  Royal  Navy.  With 
Drebbel  rowing  and  King  James  I as 
passenger,  the  boat  made  a 2-mile 
trip  across  the  Thames  in  two  hours, 
at  a depth  of  15  feet.  The  early 
submersibles  were  not  taken  seriously 
as  fighting  ships  because  there  was 
no  feasible  armament. 

David  Bushnell,  a lieutenant-captain 


TESTS  FOR  FUTURE  SUB  AIDED  ATOM  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Navy’s  long-standing  interest 
in  utilizing  atomic  power  for  propul- 
sion of  undersea  craft  was  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  reaction 
culminating  in  stunning  blows  dealt 
the  Japanese,  when  atomic  bombs 
fell  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Less  than  two  months  following 
word  of  the  discovery  of  uranium 
fission  and  a preliminary  under- 
standing of  its  implications,  an- 
nounced in  this  country  in  January 
1939,  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory put  to  Rear  Admiral  H.  G. 
Bowen,  then  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engineering  and  now  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Inventions,  a 
request  for  an  allotment  to  initiate 
study  of  the  uranium  power  prob- 
lem. The  request  was  granted,  and 
work  began. 

It  should  be  understood  that  at 
this  time  knowledge  of  nuclear  phy- 
sics was  still  in  the  embryo  stage. 
The  Navy  was  well  aware  of  the 
general  possibilities  of  atomic  power, 
and  was  equally  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  from  its 
use  in  submarines.  But  the  question 
was  not  adapting  newly  developed 
power  to  submarine  use;  it  was, 
could  nuclear  chain  reaction  itself 
be  made  to  take  place  at  all? 
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Thus  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory devoted  its  first  efforts  to  the 
production  of  large  amounts  of  ura- 
nium-hexafluoride, the  simplest  and 
most  stable  known  form  of  uranium 
that  occurs  in  the  gaseous  state 
under  normal  conditions.  From 
uranium-hexafluoride  might  be  pro- 
duced, by  methods  still  to  be  evolved 
in  1939,  the  active  uranium  235  iso- 
tope which  it  was  felt — correctly — 
would  be  a good  bet  for  a source  of 
atomic  energy. 

Small  amounts  of  uranium-hexa- 
fluoride were  produced  from  metallic 
uranium,  and  supplied  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  the  University 
of  Minnesota  for  preliminary  isotope 
separation  work.  Certain  unsatis- 
factory and  dangerous  features  of 
this  procedure  were  eliminated  by 
the  Laboratory  in  1941. 

Production  of  uranium-hexafluo- 
ride provides  only  raw  material  for 
the  nuclear  physicist.  The  next  step 
is  to  extract  from  it  the  active  U 
235,  only  0.7  percent  of  which  is 
contained  in  ordinary  uranium.  The 
Naval  Research  Laboratory  did 
pioneering  work  in  thermal  diffusion 
-one  of  three  methods  by  which 
production  plants  have  carried  on 
the  extraction  process,  and  in  addi- 
tion vigorously  supported  the  project 


of  centrifugal  diffusion,  which  was 
successfully  carried  to  the  pilot 
plant  stage. 

Work  on  thermal  diffusion,  origi- 
nally carried  on  at  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitute in  1940,  was  transferred  to 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in 
1941,  and  a small  pilot  plant  was 
built  and  operated  there.  The  erec- 
tion at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship- 
yard of  a large  pilot  plant  or  small 
production  plant  to  operate  by  ther- 
mal diffusion  was  then  proposed. 
But  upon  near  completion  of  the 
project  in  June  1944,  the  Navy  en- 
countered supply  difficulties  which 
nonetheless  did  not  prevent  the  start 
of  production  during  that  month. 

A decision  of  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict Project  to  erect  a larger  ther- 
mal diffusion  plant  at  Oak  Ridge  re- 
sulted in  a shift  of  emphasis  from 
the  Navy’s  Philadelphia  project,  but 
training  of  the  operators  for  the  Oak 
Ridge  plant,  begun  in  December 
1944,  was  done  by  personnel  provided 
in  tbe  main  by  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory. 

It  was  finally  at  Oak  Ridge,  59,000 
acre  mushroom  growth  in  the  hills  of 
Tennessee,  that  equipment  was  op- 
erated capable  of  producing  the  ac- 
tual missiles  which  rained  down  de- 
struction on  Japan. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


DECK  VIEW  of  the  Japanese  submarine  1-400  shows  the  crew  members  un- 
loading gear  onto  barge  tied  to  bow.  Notice  saki  bottles  along  catapult. 


Official  U.  S.  Army  photograph 

PREFABRICATED  GERMAN  TYPE  21  U-boats  are  assembled  in  a German 
shipyard.  One  hundred  and  twenty  ships  were  built,  but  none  used  in  combat. 
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of  sappers  and  miners  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, was  probably  the  first  man  to 
use  a submarine  in  war.  With  his 
boat  he  attempted  to  sink  a British 
warship  in  New  York  harbor  in  1775. 
His  plan  of  attack:  Submerge  under 
cover  of  darkness  (by  taking  on  water 
ballast  and  thrusting  downward  with 
a vertical  screw),  approach  the  ship, 
bore  a hole  in  its  hull,  attach  a time 
bomb  and  retreat.  There  was  one 
thing  wrong — copper  sheathing  made 
it  impossible  to  penetrate  the  hull. 

Robert  Fulton  tried  his  hand  at 
submai'ines  before  turning  to  the 
steamboat,  but  failed  to  interest  Na- 
poleon, the  British  or  the  United 
States.  There  was  still  no  practical 
armament. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  the 
Confederate  forces  sought  to  compen- 
sate for  their  lack  of  a surface  navy 
by  constructing  submarines  to  break 
the  blockade.  The  attack  was  simple, 
although  it  had  earmarks  of  a suicide 
mission.  A contact  mine  was  attached 
to  a long  spar  projecting  from  the 
bow  of  the  submarine.  The  crew  was 
to  make  a submerged  approach,  ram 
the  target  and  blow  it  up  by  explosion 
of  the  mine. 

The  Federal  ship  Housatonic  was 
sunk  bv  this  method  in  1864  in 
Charleston  harbor,  but  the  submarine 
was  destroyed  and  most  of  the  crew 
perished.  The  attacker,  the  Confeder- 
ate submarine  Hundley,  thus  became 
the  first  vessel  built  as  a submarine 
to  sink  an  enemy  ship  in  action,  al- 
though actually  it  was  surfaced  at 
the  time. 

The  experience  of  the  Hundley  em- 
phasized the  problem  of  suitable  arm- 
ament for  the  submarine.  In  the 
1870s,  Robert  Whitehead  in  Austria 
developed  a self-propelling  torpedo 
powered  by  compressed  air.  Surface 
torpedo  boats  at  first  were  used  to 
carry  the  new  weapon,  but  the  need 
was  soon  seen  for  a submersible  tor- 
pedo carrier. 

Late  in  the  century  the  leading  na- 
tions began  adding  submersibles  to 
their  fleets.  A boat  designed  by  John 
P.  Holland,  a 100-ton,  50-foot  submer- 
sible, was  commissioned  as  the  first 
United  States  Navy  submarine  in 
1896. 

The  early  submarines  were  propelled 
by  electricity  submerged,  and  by  steam 
or  gasoline  engines  on  the  surface. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  adaptation 
of  diesel  engines  in  1900-1910,  and  de- 
velopment of  the  periscope  and  gyro 
compass  that  the  submarine  began  to 
show  promise  of  becoming  a long- 
range,  quick-diving,  elusive  weapon. 

In  the  early  months  of  World  War 
I,  the  submarine  was  not  highly  re- 
garded. It  was  small  and  frail  com- 
pared with  other  ships,  its  primary 
function  being  reconaissance  and  pa- 
trol. 

An  awakening  came,  however,  in  a 
chance  encounter.  The  German  boat 
U-9 — on  a scouting  mission  sank  a 
British  cruiser  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
then  stood  by  to  destroy  two  more 
coming  to  the  scene  to  pick  up  sur- 
vivors. The  submarine’s  record  as  a 
deadly  weapon  of  war  dated  from  that 
incident. 


ALL  HANDS 


FOR  VALOR  IN  ACTION . . 


IN  THE  CLOSELY-GUARDED, 
I coin-stacked  United  States  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  makers  of  America’s 
money  are  busy  turning  out  medals 
and  decorations  for  the  Navy. 

When  Joe  Smith — Sic  or  admiral — 
stands  before  his  shipmates  to  be 
decorated,  the  Navy  wants  to  know 
that  the  medal  pinned  on  his  breast 
will,  as  nearly  as  a bit  of  silk  and 
metal  may,  befit  the  merit  or  valor 
\ by  which  he  won  it. 

Perfection  in  quantity  is  a large 
order,  and  only  the  treasury  artisans, 
who  annually  turn  out  two  and  a half 
billion  coins,  unmatched  in  etched 
sharpness,  could  meet  the  Navy’s  de- 
mands. The  332,577  medals  turned 
out  by  the  mint  since  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  microscopically  assure 
that  extra  fineness. 

The  Philadelphia  mint,  although  it 
delivered  119,727  medals  last  year  to 
the  Navy,  has  sought  to  maintain 
ideals  of  perfection.  Only  with  such 
decorations  may  the  Navy  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  the  “courage,  blood,  sweat 
and  tears”  which  are  said  to  have 
been  the  price  of  peace. 

The  mint’s  manufacture  of  medals 
is  in  a tradition  which  goes  back  to 
George  Washington,  who  received  the 
j nation’s  first  military  medal  for  driv- 
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Subterranean  Chambers 
and  Combination  Vaults 
Guard  the  Navy  Awards 
With  Same  Care  Given 
Newly-Minted  U.S.  Coins 


ing  the  British  out  of  Boston.  In 
September  1792  in  the  first  public- 
erected  building  in  the  United  States, 
a little  brick  factory  in  Philadelphia, 
the  first  president  and  his  wife, 
Martha,  watched  the  embryonic  metal 
experts  of  the  new  nation’s  mint 
stamp  six  pounds  of  old  copper  into 
pennies  on  an  old  screw  press.  Now 
a century  and  a half  of  accumulated 
metal  skill  is  employed  turning  out 
awards  for  the  heroes  of  World  War 
II. 

Also  back  to  Washington,  the  Na- 
tion traces  its  first  military  decoration 
for  bravery  given  without  respect  for 
rank.  In  creating  the  Badge  of  Mili- 
tary Merit,  then  a figure  of  a heart 
in  purple  silk  worn  over  the  left 
breast,  but  now  called  the  Purple 
Heart,  Washington  prophesied,  “The 
Road  to  Glory  in  a patriot  army  and 
a free  country  is  thus  opened  to  all 


. . . and  is  to  be  a permanent  one.” 

The  moneymakers  work  in  an  im- 
posing three  story  granite  building, 
which  has,  as  one  Yould  imagine,  sub- 
terranean chambers  and  immense  com- 
bination vaults.  Sixty  armed  guards 
and  an  elaborate  alarm  system  watch 
over  the  institution  which  last  year 
produced  over  $66,000,000  of  Ameri- 
can coinage.  Its  major  aim  is  to  keep 
a stock  of  one  million  dollars  or  more 
of  each  denomination  of  coins  in  its 
vaults.  Daily,  60  to  70  tons  of  metal 
flow  into  the  melting  room  to  manu- 
facture approximately  a box  car  and 
a half  of  coins. 

The  mint  last  year  also  turned  out 
over  one  billion  foreign  coins.  Many 
of  these  were  invasion  coins,  neces- 
sitating strict  secrecy  lest  the  location 
of  future  invasions  be  gained  from 
the  nationality  of  the  coin. 

The  Medal  Department  of  the  Mint 
was  established  by  law  in  1857,  al- 
though individual  awards  had  been 
struck  before  that  by  governmental 
authority. 

Each  medal  manufactured  takes 
careful  designing  and  workmanship. 
Twenty  separate  operations  are  neces- 
sary in  making  the  first  metal  naval 
award  and  the  nation’s  highest  mark 
of  esteem,  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAVY  PAYS  TRIBUTE  to  24  heroes  for  "courage,  blood,  sweat  and  tears"  in  ceremony  aboard  a battleship. 


‘FOR  VALOR’  (Cont.) 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE  (left)  In  melting  room  of  Philadelphia  mint  pours  molten  metal  which  eventually  beconr 
Navy  medals.  At  right,  original  galvano  plates  and  plaster  paris  casts  are  shown  to  a Marine,  injured  on  Okinav 


Honor.  The  award,  usually  bestowed 
personally  upon  the  recipient  by  the 
President,  was  authorized  for  the 
Navy  in  1861  and  for  the  Army  in 
1862. 

The  first  step  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  medal,  as  any  other,  is  design. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  medal  mak- 
ing, the  masters  had  to  chisel  to  per- 
fection a master  die  from  the  design. 
Turning  out  an  award,  such  as  The 
Medal  of  Honor  with  modern  methods, 
the  mint  takes  a plaster  paris  model 
and  by  electrolysis  makes  a galvano 
cast,  which  is  sharp  featured  and 
exact. 

The  galvano  is  mechanically  re- 


duced in  size  by  an  engraving  ma- 
chine, and  thus  the  master  die  is  cut. 
The  master  is  carefully  guarded,  be- 
ing the  parent  of  the  actual  cutting 
dies,  and  replace  them  if  they  are 
broken  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
medal  itself.  In  the  melting  rooms  a 
mixture  of  90  percent  copper  and  10 
percent  zinc  is  heated  until  it  is  white 
hot. 

The  molten  solution  is  poured  into 
long  molds  to  cool.  The  chilled  ingots 
are  then  hoisted  up  and  placed  be- 
tween a series  of  mammoth  rollers  and 
presses  thinner  and  thinner  until  the 
desired  thickness  is  achieved. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  finally  com- 


mences to  take  form  when  the  lo: 
sheets  are  fed  through  high  pressure 
machines  which  blank  out  the  five 
pointed  star,  much  in  the  manner  of 
a cook  cutting  out  biscuits  from  a 
layer  of  rolled  dough. 

As  soon  as  the  stamping  is  com- 
pleted, girls  examine  the  emblems  with 
magnifying  lenses.  If  there  is  even 
a minor  imperfection — the  slightest 
flaw  in  the  laurel  wreath  or  the  min- 
ute myriad  of  stars — the  piece  is  dis- 
carded. 

To  any  one  less  critical  than  arti- 
sans of  the  mint,  the  medal  would  be 
finished,  but  now  comes  steps  toward 
final  perfection.  Sanding  wheels  pol- 


STAMPING  OUT  Navy  Crosses  (left)  by  applying  100  to  600  tons  of  pressure. 


stand  out  sharply  In  relief. 
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Medals  are  restruck  until  figures 


At  right,  medals  are  examined  closely  for  sharpness  of  design  under  magnifying  lens. 


ALL  HANDS 
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PURPLE  HEARTS  are  smoothed  (left)  to  a satin  finish  on  rotating  sanding  strips.  At  right,  holding  rings  are  sol- 
dered on  medals  to  decorate  the  Navy's  most  deserved  by  one  of  the  many  technicians  at  the  Philadelphia  mint. 


ish  the  edges  and  outlines  to  satin 
smoothness.  Trained  hands  force  sharp 
drills  to  pierce  holes  for  suspending 
it;  women  with  soldering  irons  attach 
ringlets  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
medal  is  then  cleansed  in  an  acid 
bath,  annealed  under  extreme  heat, 
and  placed  beneath  a sand  blasting 
machine  to  give  its  surface  a pebble- 
toned  effect.  A thorough  hand  brush- 
ing with  pumice  stone  brings  up  the 
highlights,  and  a fine  coating  of  trans- 
parent lacquer  is  placed  upon  it  to 
retain  that  effect.  A close  final  in- 
spection checks  the  best  efforts  of  the 
134  metal  workers. 

The  completed  product  is  then  ush- 
ered through  the  numerous  metal 
barred  gates  and  taken  into  a room 
where  41  women,  gathered  around  in 
sewing  bee  fashion,  carefully  apply 
sewing  needles,  thread,  and  ribbon. 

In  this  homey  atmosphere,  deft 
' hands  cut  and  fold  the  blue  ribbon, 
studded  with  13  stars  for  the  original 
states  of  the  Union.  Because  the  Con- 
gressional honor  is  the  only  one  hung 
about  the  neck,  the  ribbon  is  much 
i longer  than  any  other.  The  star  is 
fastened  on  the  ribbon  by  an  old- 
fashioned  stock  anchor. 

The  finished  award  is  placed  on  a 
velvet  card,  and  stowed  within  a blue 
leather  box,  which  in  simple  gold  en- 
graved letters  states  “The  Medal  of 
Honor.”  It  is  then  ready  to  be  shipped 
1 to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
presentation  individually. 

Although  the  Medal  Department  is 
working  three  full  eight-hour  shifts 
a day,  there  are  941,150  unfilled  or- 
ders to  go,  and  many  more  in  pros- 
pect. Edwin  H.  Dressel,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  mint,  stated 
the  spirit  of  the  mint  when  he  said, 
“We  won’t  sacrifice  any  quality,  but 
day  by  day  we  are  stepping  up  pro- 
duction by  devising  shortcuts  in  pro- 
duction. It  is  the  wish  of  all  us  to 
produce  the  medals  fast  enough  so 
that  they  will  be  on  hand  when  the 
| citation  is  given.” 

At  present  the  American  defense 
S medal  is  passing  through  assembly, 
and  the  European-African  and  Asiatic 
medals  are  in  the  designing  period. 


HAND-RUBBING  the  medals  with  pumice  stone  and  soft  cloths,  above.  The 
final  assembly  line,  below,  folds  and  sews  the  ribbons,  and  packages  medals. 
These  five  women  shown  at  work  are  all  mothers  of  Navy  men  and  veterans. 
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SAGA  of  POWs 


JAVANESE  GUARD  slipped  a popsickle  to  the  submariners  while  they  were 
in  the  'cages'  of  a Formosa  prison  camp.  It  was  a 'great  day'  for  the  Yanks. 


Submarine  Tang’s  Men 
Survive  Long  Ordeal 
In  Jap  Prison  Camps 

FOR  10  MONTHS  the  submarine  USS 
Tang  was  considered  missing  with 
all  hands.  But  three  officers  and  six 
enlisted  men  survivors  lived  through 
Jap  prison  camps  since  that  night  of 
25  Oct  1944  when  the  Tang  went  down. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Lawrence  Savadkin, 
XJSNR,  engineering  officer,  tells  the 
story  of  how  the  group  held  together, 
through  10  months  of  interrogation, 
barbed  wire,  work  details,  endless 
boredom,  and  final  rescue.  The  Japa- 
nese suppressed  the  fact  that  there 
were  Tang  survivors  the  entire  time. 

After  a night  surface  engagement  in 
the  middle  of  a Jap  convoy  in  the 
Formosa  straits  the  Tang's  survivors 
were  picked  up  by  an  enemy  DE. 

“We  were  taken  up  on  the  deck, 
trussed  up  with  lines  binding  our 
hands  and  arms  across  our  chests,” 
Lt.  Comdr.  Savadkin  recalled. 

“It  kept  getting  hotter  and  we 
kept  asking  for  water.  Finally  they 
brought  us — boiling  water.  After  we 
had  baked  a while  longer  survivors 
from  Jap  ships  we  had  sunk  during 
our  attack  gave  us  a dose  of  slaps  and 


The  Terrific  Tang 

The  USS  Tang  during  her  short 
but  brilliant  career  identified  her- 
self as  one  of  the  Navy’s  fighting- 
est  ships  (see  p.  57). 

In  five  war  patrols  into  enemy- 
controlled  waters,  the  Tang  sank 
an  aggregate  total  of  227,793  tons 
of  Jap  shipping  and  rescued  22 
Navy  aviators.  For  outstanding 
performance  in  combat  and  distin- 
guished service,  the  sub  was 
awarded  two  Presidential  Unit  Ci- 
tations. 

The  Tang  departed  from  Pearl 
Harbor  on  her  first  war  patrol  on 
22  Jan  1944.  During  her  last  pa- 
trol she  sank  107,324  tons  of  Jap 
shipping.  Her  commanding  officer 
was  Commander  Richard  H. 
O’Kane,  USN,  former  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  famed  USS  Wahoo. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  inci- 
dents in  the  sub’s  history  was  the 
rescue  of  22  officers  and  men  of 
carrier  aircraft  shot  down  at  Truk 
during  the  29-30  April  raid  on  that 
big  Jap  base.  The  Tang  scooped 
the  men  out  of  the  sea  almost 
under  the  muzzles  of  the  Truk  bat- 
teries. 

Biggest  take  of  the  day  was 
from  a small  float  plane  which  had 
landed  in  the  lagoon  to  pick  up 
seven  airmen.  The  plane  taxied 
steadily  for  six  hours  waiting  her 
turn  on  the  Tang’s  crowded  ap- 
pointment list. 

Overhead,  search  planes  nosed 
around  and  pointed  out  rafts  like 
hunting  dogs,  leading  the  sub  to 
the  pickup. 


kicks.  Hog-tied  like  we  were,  we  just 
had  to  take  it. 

“We  were  landed  on  Formosa  and 
sent  on  an  eight-hour  train  trip  up  to 
Kirun,  where  we  nine  were  tossed  in 
the  ‘Kirun  clink’.  The  cells  were  set 
up  above  the  guards’  catwalk  like  the 
cages  in  a zoo.  Bars  were  of  wood, 
but  about  five  inches  in  diameter 
stretching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 
The  head  was  a hole  in  the  floor  set 
back  in  a niche. 

“One  day  a conscripted  Javanese 
guard  crept  into  my  cell,  and  in 
broken  English  told  me  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  he  had  a present  for 
the  boys.  The  fellows  in  the  cell  were 
sleeping,  so  I held  his  gifts  behind  my 
back  and  said,  ‘Hey  fellows!  Guess 
what  I’ve  got  for  you — ice  cream  on  a 
stick!’ 

“ ‘Take  it  easy,  Mr.  Savadkin’,  one 
of  the  boys  replied  sleepily.  They 
thought  I was  completely  off  my 
rocker.  But  sure  enough,  that  was 
what  the  guard  had  produced : one 
long,  cool,  drippy,  and  wonderfully 
sticky  popsicle  on  a stick  for  each  of 
us.  It  was  a great  day. 

“When  we  moved  they  put  a hang- 
man’s black  sack  over  our  heads — but 
when  we  got  on  a train  they  took  the 
darn  things  off.  So  we  got  to  see  the 
primitive  farm  work,  the  man-powered 
irrigation  paddles,  and  the  water  buf- 
faloes as  we  thumped  through  the 
countryside. 

Then  came  the  big  move  to  Japan 
proper.  The  enlisted  men  were  shipped 
in  the  hold  of  a cruiser,  where  they 
slept  on  sugar  sacks.  The  officers  were 
split  up  and  sent  singly  on  DDs  ac- 
companying the  cruiser. 

“These  DD  men  were  combat  men. 
They  seemed  to  respect  another  com- 
bat man.  They  issued  me  complete 
small  stores  and  put  me  up  in  the 
wardroom,”  Savadkin  related.  “The 
payoff  was  when  I went  ashore.  I had 
to  give  the  stuff  back  and  go  ashore 
in  my  old  rags. 

“Handcuffed  and  secured  each  to 
our  own  guard  by  a line,  we  were 
transferred  to  Ofuna.”  This  installa- 
tion turned  out  to  be  an  unregistered 


Naval  Prisoner  of  War  Interrogation 
Center,  a place  the  International  Red 
Cross  never  heard  about. 

“I  kept  telling  the  interrogators  I 
was  just  a ‘prospective’  engineering 
officer,  I really  didn’t  know  much 
about  the  submarine.  It  didn’t  seem 
to  matter  what  you  told  the  ques- 
tioner, just  so  they  could  keep  filling 
out  papers  to  send  back  to  Tokyo.  I 
made  the  wildest  statements  about 
speed  and  power  of  our  ship.  My 
machinist  made  wild  statements  in 
the  other  direction.” 

When  a Jap  interrogator  asked  the 
mate  about  Savadkin’s  statements  he 
just  replied,  “Well,  you  know  Mr. 
Savadkin — just  a greenhorn,  doesn’t 
know  a thing.” 

“They  asked  us  questions,”  the  Tang 
engineer  continued,  “on  every  subject 
— communications,  operational  data, 
recreational  program  and  facilities,  as 
well  as  pertinent  information  about 
our  own  ship. 

“During  the  final  days  before  the 
downfall  of  Japan  a fellow  in  civilian 
dress  came  into  the  camp  and  said  he 
was  a sociologist.  He  was  trying  to 
find  out  whether  American  opinion 
was  in  a state  to  accept  anything  less 
than  an  unconditional  surrender.  We 
gave  him  the  works ; told  him  the 
Americans  would  never  even  consider 
anything  less  than  complete  surrender. 

“One  of  the  questioners  asked  me 
what  I did  before  I went  into  sub- 
marine service.  ‘Had  a desk  job,’  I 
replied.  ‘Why  did  you  go  to  sea  then,’ 
he  queried.  ‘Well,  a Wave  came  along 
and  took  my  job,’  I told  him.” 

Asked  why  he  went  to  submarine 
school,  Savadkin  blamed  it  on  the 
Waves  again.  “I  wanted  to  make  ex- 
tra dough  to  impress  my  Wave  girl  1 
friend,”  he  told  the  interrogator.  This  i 
was  swallowed  without  the  bat  of  an 
eyelash.  “I’d  never  even  seen  a Wave 
at  that  time,”  Savadkin  ahuckled. 

Being  interrogated  had  one  advan- 
tage: the  prisoner  usually  got  a cup 
of  tea,  a cigarette  and  a chance  to  sit 
by  the  stove.  During  the  cold  weather 
any  cock-and-bull  story  was  worth 
spinning  out  for  these  advantages. 
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! “The  bowing  and  greeting  of  guards 
< /as  one  of  the  things  we  had  to  do 
11  the  time.  In  the  morning  we  had 
o say  ‘good  morning’  and  bow.  It 
ounded  like  ‘Ohio  gozimus’.  After 
j 000  the  greeting  changed  to  ‘Konitsche 
i /a’ — or  something  like  that;  in  the 
vening  it  was  ‘Kombong  wa’.” 

All  of  the  Tang  gang  lived  together, 
11  shared  cook  detail,  all  swabbed 
own  and  swept.  Eut  during  the  first 
/eek  at  Ofuna  nobody  was  allowed 
o talk  to  anyone  else. 

“Most  of  the  day  there  was  nothing 
o do,”  said  Savadkin,  “so  in  our 
ttle  compound  we  just  walked  back 
nd  forth,  back  and  forth,  wearing 
aths  like  a bunch  of  caged  animals, 
lometimes  the  Jap  guards  made  us 
jlay  games,  but  when  they  saw  we 
/ere  having  fun  out  of  it  they  made 
s stop  at  once.  But  anyway,  walking 
/as  a good  way  to  keep  warm. 

“There  was  one  thing  that  we  final- 
. / decided:  the  Japs  cannot  be  pre- 
icted.  We  were  trying  to  figure  out 
/hat  things  we  should  or  should  not 
o so  that  life  would  be  the  least  com- 
licated.  We  could  never  tell.  One 
unch  of  guards  would  react  one  way 
nd  the  next  gang  entirely  different, 
t was  just  hopeless.” 

Finally  a form  of  practical  busy- 
'/ork  was  worked  out.  With  pieces  of 
roken  window  glass  the  men  set 
bout  making  bamboo  knives,  forks, 
nd  spoons.  Fine.  But  then  came  the 
ext  set  of  guards,  and  bingo — out 
vent  the  cutlery  and  everyone  got  a 
eating. 

“I  am  sure  there  were  no  micro- 
hones in  our  cells  picking  up  our 
onversation,”  Savadkin  continued, 
because  as  an  engineer,  I was  de- 
filed to  repair  the  electric  lines  in 
amp.” 

At  the  end  of  nine  months,  the  sub- 
mariners were  sent  to  Omari,  a regis- 
tered POW  camp,  where  they  went  on 
ir  raid  shelter  digging  details  and 
ardening  duty.  The  Tang  men  were 
onsidered  special  prisoners  and  were 
ot  registered  with  the  Red  Cross.  At 
ome  the  Navy  still  considered  them 
lissing. 

When  the  war  finally  came  to  a 
lose  the  Jap  guards  immediately  in- 
reased  the  food,  brought  out  unused 
ut  mildewed  shoes,  distributed  clothes, 
nd  then  proceeded  to  get  drunk.  The 
ap  OD  asked  the  prisoners  to  lock 
hemselves  in  their  barracks  that 
ight. 

“We  retreated  to  the  air  raid  shel- 
ls when  the  carrier  planes  and  the 
!-29s  started  bombing  us  with  food 
nd  clothing,”  Savadkin  recalled  with 
i grin.  “We  had  our  own  MP  force 
in^e  the  day  the  war  ended, 
j “Finally  Capt.  (then  Comdr.)  Har- 
;ld  E.  Stassen’s  rescue  crew  arrived 
t the  camp.  After  one  look  around 
pe  camp  he  said  the  place  was  so  aw- 
ul  they’d  take  us  away  immediately. 

“From  then  on  it  was  C-b4s  for  the 
filows  who  could  travel,  all  the  way 
ack  to  Oakland,  with  Wave  hostesses 
n the  last  hop.  First  time  I’d  seen  a 
7 ave.  W onderf  ul.” 


>UESTION!NG  by  the  Japs  had  thii 

dvantage:  a cup  of  tea,  cigarette 
nd  a chance  to  sit  by  the  hot  stove 
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STEAK,  THAT  IS,  son  — and  these  reservists  took  full  advantage  of  Navy 
chow,  having  discovered  that  some  meats  are  hard  to  get  on  the  outside. 


TRAINING 
DUTY  KEEP! 
RESERVIST! 
UP  TO  DATI 

More  than  100  Naval  Reservil 
sailed  from  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  II 
month,  up  through  Long  Island  Souf 
the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  around  N| 
ragansett  Peninsula  in  the  first  1 
serve  training  cruise  since  the  warjj 
Aboard  the  destroyers  English 
Haynsworth,  two  of  the  Navy’s 
gest  and  newest  “tin  cans”,  the 
eers  and  men,  now  inactive  membJ 
of  the  Navy,  spent  two  days  bru| 
ing  up  on  much  the  same  duties  th 
performed  when  on  active  duty. 


EXCHANGING  CHAPLAINS  (left)  via  breeches  buoy  for  Sunday  services  brought  the  boatswain's  mates  into  the 
own.  A Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplain  each  conducted  services  on  the  two  ships.  The  latest  and  best  destroy( 
equipment  got  a going  over  by  reserve  chief  machinist's  mates  returning  temporarily  to  old  control  stations  (rigfh 


BLACK  GANG  members  (left)  spent  two  days  dabbling  with  familiar  dials  and  gauges  below  decks  on  the  USS 
English,  2200-ton  Sumner  class  DD.  Gun  crewmen  (right)  once  again  tested  their  skill  and  sharpshooting  on  the  40  and 
20  millimeters  and  5-inch  guns  of  the  two  destroyers  by  tracking  an  aircraft-towed  sleeve  during  training  exercises. 
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COMBINED  aerial,  surface  and  submarine  minelaying  sunk  about  675,000  tons  of  Jap  shipping  in  the  Pacific. 

PACIFIC  CINDERELLA 


rHE  MINE  HAS  EMERGED  as 
the  Cinderella  of  the  Pacific  war. 
'low  that  the  full  story  can  be  told, 
he  Navy’s  mine  warfare  experts  can 
present  a record  of  extraordinary  ac- 
complishment. It  is  a record  which 
jives  new  meaning  to  the  assertion 
jy  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
hat  “phenomenal  results”  were 

ijichieved. 

| The  story  of  the  offensive  mining 
Campaign  in  the  Pacific  is  one  of 
Army-Navy  cooperation,  and  inter- 
dlied  coordination,  which  played  a 
I dtal  part  in  choking  off  the  lifelines 
I )f  maritime  Japan  right  up  to  the 
fcEmperor’s  doorstep.  It  is  a story  of 
luman  ingenuity  used  to  create  deadly 
machines  which  could  almost  think, 
particularly  the  unsweepable  pressure 
I md  subsonic  mines.  Above  all,  it  is 
i story  of  results  achieved  with  amaz- 
| ng  economy  of  men  and  materials. 

During  the  war,  the  mine  became 
m offensive  weapon  of  major  impor- 
ance.  Aerial  mining  not  only  was 
j‘)orn  but  came  of  age  so  quickly  that 
he  Navy’s  mine  warfare  experts  have 
1 leclared  the  airplane  to  be  their  most 
effective  minelayer.  This  does  not 
! mean  that  submarine  and  surface 
ninelayers  did  not  play  a vital  role, 
|>articularly  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
j yar. 

For  the  most  part,  mine  warfare 
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Mine  Became  Vital  Weapon 
Of  Offense  During  Navy’s 
Unrelenting  Campaign  to 
Choke  Off  Jap  Lifelines 
In  Enemy’s  ‘Front  Yard’ 


against  the  Japanese  was  strategic, 
but  it  also  was  used  tactically  on  oc- 
casions, and  with  spectacular  results. 
The  Okinawa  invasion  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  latter  use  of 
mines. 

All  told,  the  minelaying  campaign 
against  the  Japanese  sank  or  damaged 
more  than  1,750,000  tons  of  enemy 
shipping — nearly  one-fourth  the  pre- 
war strength  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine.  This  figure  may  go  as 
high  as  2,000,000  tons  when  all  the 
returns  are  in.  Enemy  casualties 
caused  by  mines  included  2 battle- 
ships, 2 escort  carriers,  8 cruisers,  46 
destroyers  and  destroyer  escorts,  7 
submarines  and  81  other  naval  vessels. 

Preliminary  reports  credit  mines 
with  the  sinking  of  more  than  675,000 
tons  of  enemy  shipping  and  the  final 
total  may  go  to  750,000  tons.  Of 
more  than  1,000,000  tons  damaged  by 
mines,  an  estimated  25  percent  might 
as  well  have  been  sunk  as  far  as  the 


Japanese  were  concerned  because  their 
ship  repair  yards  were  so  crowded 
that  damaged  vessels  couldn’t  go  to 
sea  again  for  a long  time.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  were  still  out  of  ser- 
vice at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  Japa- 
nese themselves  have  declared  that  a 
large  ship  damaged  by  mines  required 
an  average  of  95  days  for  repairs 
and  a small  ship  70  days. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  a 
total  loss  of  55  airplanes,  15  of  them 
B-29s,  in  4,760  sorties.  No  submarines 
or  surface  vessels  were  lost  while 
minelaying.  Nearly  25,000  mines  were 
laid,  21,389  of  them  mines  of  aircraft 
types. 

The  mining  offensive  was  divided 
into  two  principal  phases: 

• The  “outer  zone”  campaign,  which 
began  early  in  the  war  and  lasted  to 
the  end,  choked  150  enemy  harbors 
and  shipping  channels  with  nearly 
13,000  mines,  more  than  9,000  of 
them  aircraft  types.  This  campaign 
hampered  the  flow  of  enemy  troop 
supplies,  and  of  raw  material  ship- 
ments to  the  Japanese  homeland.  It 
helped  to  foul  up  the  enemy’s  offen- 
sives, and  frustrate  his  efforts  at  de- 
fense. And  it  sank  245,000  tons  and 
damaged  460,000  tons  of  enemy  ship- 
ping while  causing  many  sailing  de- 
lays of  a day  to  a month. 

• The  “inner  zone”  campaign,  a 
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ARMY  B-29's  laid  Navy  mines  which  sank  or  damaged  more  enemy  shipping 
during  last  months  of  war  than  any  other  Army  or  Navy  offensive  measure. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photooraphs 

USS  THRESHER,  above,  was  one  of  submarines  active  in  minelaying  cam- 
paign. Surface  vessels  started  minelaying  in  1942.  Below  the  USS  Salem. 


spectacular  aerial  mine  warfare  bl: 
during  the  last  five  months 
the  war  built  a virtually  impenetra 
wall  of  12,000  mines  around  the  t 
panese  homeland,  sinking  or  danu 
ing  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  enei 
shipping.  This  drive,  in  which  An 
B-29s  laid  Navy  mines,  sank  or  da 
aged  more  shipping  than  the  combir 
efforts  of  submarine  and  direct 
attack  by  both  the  Army  and  Na 
in  the  war’s  final  months.  The  Ja 
even  moved  anti-aircraft  guns  fr< 
industrial  centers  to  mining  targi 
in  an  effort  to  stop  the  Superfor 
Although  the  21st  Bomber  Comma 
devoted  only  5.7  percent  of  its  effoi 
to  mining,  Prince  Konoye,  a forir 
Japanese  premier,  subsequently  t 
dared  that  the  mines  were  as  dev: 
tating  in  their  effect  as  all  the  bon 
ing  and  incendiary  raids  in  the  k 
few  months  of  the  war. 

In  the  outer  zone  campaign,  mir 
were  laid  by  the  Australians,  t 
British  and  the  U.  S.  Army  a 
Navy.  In  the  inner  zone,  the  U. 
Army  carried  the  brunt  of  the  mil 
laying  effort  because  it  had  the  lor 
range  better  suited  aircraft  (B-29i 

The  British  supplied  some  mir 
for  the  outer  zone  campaign,  but  me 
of  the  mines  were  U.  S.  types  suppli 
by  the  Navy,  which  was  responsil 
for  their  design,  development,  prodi 
tion  and  servicing.  The  Navy  al 
played  a major  part  in  planning  t 
joint  Army-Navy  efforts. 

Submarines,  surface  vessels  and  a 
craft  participated  in  the  outer  zo 
campaign.  Operations  were  carri 
out  from  China,  India,  Austral 
Ceylon  and  island  bases  in  the  sou 
and  central  Pacific.  Rangoon  and  H; 
phong  were  rarely  used  by  large  shi: 
after  mining  began.  The  presence 
mines  frequently  closed  Shangh., 
Ilong  Kong,  Takao  in  Formosa,  Ban 
kok,  Singapore,  Balikpapan  and  Sui 
baya  to  enemy  ships.  Palau,  Penar 
and  Kavieng  were  abandoned  as  k 
bases  shortly  after  and  largely  1 
cause  of  mining. 

Major  General  Claire  L.  Chennavt 
has  credited  mining  of  the  Yangt 
River  and  ports  of  the  China  Cog 
with  being  one  of  the  major  facte 
responsible  for  failure  of  the  Japane 
offensive  in  South  China  in  1944. 

“Aerial  mining  was  primarily  ] 
sponsible  for  the  long  delay  whi 
amounted  to  a tactical  defeat  for  t 
Japanese,”  he  said. 

Much  of  the  failure  of  the  Japane 
to  supply  and  reinforce  their  troo 
in  Burma  can  be  attributed  to  t 
persistent  mining  of  ports  in  Burn 
Siam,  Malaya  and  Indo-China. 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  49  areas  we1 
mined  by  air,  greatly  hamstringii 
Jap  efforts  to  exploit  the  Netherlan; 
East  Indies  and  supply  troops  in  th 
area.  Rear  Admiral  Matsuzaki,  chi 
of  staff  in  the  NEI  area,  estimat 
that  90  percent  of  the  ships  over  5 
tons  were  lost  to  allied  attack  a: 
40  percent  of  these  were  due  to  mim 

The  33  submarine  mine-laying  m: 
sions  in  the  Pacific  laid  658  mini 
sinking  at  least  24  enemy  ships  a: 
damaging  20.  The  mines  also  fore 
enemy  ships  into  deep  water  whe 
they  were  better  torpedo  targets. 

Fourteen  surface-laid  minefields 
the  vicinity  of  the  Solomon  Islan 
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sank  four  destroyers  and  interfered 
significantly  with  the  support  of  Ja- 
panese troops  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  Solomons  campaign.  The  aerial 
phase  of  the  outer  zone  campaign  re- 
quired 3,231  sorties  from  which  40 
aircraft  failed  to  return. 

The  mining  offensive  began  in  Octo- 
ber 1942.  Seventh  Fleet  submarines, 
based  in  Australia,  started  it  by  tak- 
ing extremely  long  cruises  to  the 
dangerously  shallow  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Thailand  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
laying  mines  in  enemy  shipping  chan- 
nels. 

Submarines  from  Pearl  Harbor  con- 
ducted similar  operations  off  the  coasts 
of  Japan  and  China. 

Surface  vessels  started  minelaying 
early  in  1943  and  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, as  the  Guadalcanal  campaign  was 
drawing  to  a close,  mined  the  channels 
around  that  island.  On  one  night,  the 
“Tokyo  Express”  made  its  usual  effort 
to  run  supplies  to  the  beleaguered  Jap 
troops  and  an  enemy  destroyer  was 
sunk  by  a mine.  Three  more  de- 
stroyers were  sunk  in  a similar  field 
in  Blackett  Strait.  Surface  minelaying 
continued  as  U.  S.  forces  penetrated 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  Solomons, 
doing  such  a thorough  job  that  the 
Navy  later  had  to  sweep  some  of  its 
own  fields  because  the  Japanese  did 
not  have  enough  gear  to  sweep  the 
fields  themselves. 

Vigorous  Campaign 

The  first  aerial  minelaying  in  the 
Pacific  occurred  on  the  night  of  22-23 
Feb  1943  when  the  Tenth  USAAF, 
India-based,  sent  ten  B-24s  loaded 
with  British  mines  against  Rangoon. 
Shipping  there  fell  off  immediately 
and  from  that  time  on  few  large 
ships  ever  attempted  to  use  that  port. 
This  started  a vigorous  minelaying 
campaign  from  India  and  from  then 
on  neither  Rangoon  nor  any  other 
port  within  aircraft  range  was  long 
free  from  mines. 

The  first  dropping  of  U.  S.  mines 
from  U.  S.  aircraft  occurred  on  the 
nights  of  20  and  21  Mar  1943  when 
40  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  TBFs 
made  two  aerial  mining  strikes  at 
Bougainville,  then  the  center  of  enemy 
resistance  to  the  Solomons  campaign. 
This  opened  a campaign  to  close  down 
enemy  supply  lines  to  Jap  outposts  in 
the  Solomons  in  which  aircraft  and 
surface  layers  collaborated. 

Ground  mines,  which  sank  to  the 
bottom  and  laid  there  until  a pre- 
selected size  of  ship  came  along  to 
set  them  off,  were  laid  by  aircraft  in 
the  shallow  waters,  while  the  surface 
layers  established  fields  of  moored 
mines  across  the  deep  approach  chan- 
nels. As  a result,  at  least  six  enemy 
warships  were  hit.  Of  these,  two  de- 
stroyers were  sunk,  two  were  so  badly 
damaged  that  they  became  “sitting 
ducks”  and  were  subsequently  sunk 
by  air  attack  and  one  light  cruiser 
and  one  destroyer,  as  well  as  one  or 
more  cargo  vessels,  were  damaged. 

In  late  April  1943,  Royal  Australian 
Air  Force  Catalinas  (PBY-5s)  opened 
a campaign  continuing  into  early  June, 
during  which  they  laid  60  mines  in 
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the  proposed  Japanese  fleet  anchorage 
at  the  north  end  of  New  Ireland  near 
Kavieng.  The  one  entrance  remaining, 
too  deep  for  ground  mines,  was  closed 
by  a field  of  moored  mines  laid  by  a 
U.  S.  submarine.  Late  in  June  and 
July,  the  field  was  reinforced.  Results: 
One  survey  ship  and  five  cargo  vessels 
sunk,  several  vessels — including  two 
light  cruisers  and  a destroyer — dam- 
aged and,  finally  and  most  important, 
the  Japs  abandoned  the  anchorage 
completely. 

The  RAAF  carried  out  virtually  all 
subsequent  aircraft  mining  in  SoWes- 
Pac.  It  was  a strategic  campaign 
against  the  principal  harbors  and 
shipping  routes  of  the  NEI. 

By  the  end  of  1943,  U.  S.  offensive 
mining  had  taken  its  first  steps  in 
each  of  the  major  combat  areas  of 
the  Pacific  war. 

In  the  next  12  months,  about  400 
U.  S.  and  British  mines  were  planted 
by  the  RAAF,  operating  from  Aus- 
tralia, in  21  harbors  of  the  NEI  and 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  with  a loss  of 
only  one  plane  in  200  sorties. 

The  first  U.  S.  mines  arrived  in 
India  in  July  1943,  They  were  later 
used  in  extending  the  mining  attack 
from  Rangoon  to  Bangkok  and  the 
railway  ferry  crossings  between  those 
places.  After  the  early  mining  of 
Rangoon,  the  Japs  attempted  to  bring 
their  ships  into  Bangkok  and  trans- 
port supplies  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Burma  by  rail.  Minelaying  combined 
with  direct  air  attack  on  the  rail  lines 
made  this  route  an  unreliable  one  for 
the  enemy  and  his  supplies  suffered. 

The  14th  USAAF,  based  in  China, 
joined  the  minelaying  offensive  in 
October  1944.  Two  B-24  sorties  against 
Haiphong  sank  a ship  in  the  main 
channel,  blocking  a 10-ship  convoy 
outside  the  harbor.  After  milling 
around  several  hours,  the  convoy 
headed  for  northern  Hainan  where 
the  14th’s  bombers  caught  it  and  sank 
six  of  the  ten  ships.  The  Japanese 
also  suffered  another  ship  casualty 
in  the  minefield  and  abandoned  Hai- 
phong as  a port  for  anything  larger 
than  junks.  The  14th  subsequently 
mined  from  Tonkin  Gulf  on  the  south 
to  the  Yangtze  on  the  north.  Hong 
Kong  and  Takao  became  favorite  tar- 
gets. Both  of  them,  especially  Takao, 
were  staging  points  for  convoys  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  the  southern 
Japanese  holdings. 

Mines  began  to  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively as  tactical  weapons  early  in 
1944.  The  first  mining  done  specifi- 
cally in  preparation  for  an  amphibi- 
ous attack  was  directed  against  the 
Marshall  Islands  late  in  December 
1943  and  early  in  January  1944. 

Heavy  bombers  from  Tarawa  and 
Apamana  placed  mines  in  the  en- 
trances of  four  of  those  islands  which 
were  by-passed  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Marshalls. 

The  first  and  only  minelaying  mis- 
sion by  U.  S.  carrier-based  aircraft 
was  directed  against  Palau  on  30  and 
31  Mar  1944.  Task  Force  58  was 
spotted  by  a Nip  search  plane  at 
Woleai  so  the  Japs  had  sufficient 
warning  to  get  their  warships  out  of 
danger  before  the  task  force  was  in 
striking  position.  Thirty-two  enemy 
merchantmen  and  tankers,  however, 


AERIAL  MINE  is  dropped  by  a TBF. 
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AND  MINE  floats  gently  to  water. 
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were  bottled  up  in  the  harbor  by 
mines  which  planes  from  the  Hornet, 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  laid  in 
the  long,  tortuous  passages  leading 
into  it.  Bombers  and  torpedo  planes 
of  the  task  force  then  came  along  arid 
wiped  out  all  32  ships. 

This  strike  denied  use  of  Palau  to 
the  enemy  for  at  least  20  days  and 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  led  to 
its  abandonment  as  a forward  operat- 
ing base  for  enemy  naval  ships  and 
aircraft. 

Truk  and  Woleai  were  mined  in 
April  1944  to  prevent  temporarily 
their  use  by  enemy  fleet  units  which 
might  endanger  the  Hollandia  inva- 
sion and  other  movements  then  being 
carried  on.  Palau  was  mined  again 
in  June  and  July  to  insure  its  neu- 
tralization during  the  capture  of  the 
Marianas  and  the  westward  sweep 
toward  the  Philippines. 


Attrition  (strategic)  mining  also 
expanded  rapidly.  The  Royal  Air 
Force,  based  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
the  10th  USAAF  flew  more  than  200 
sorties  and  laid  almost  1,000  mines  in 
11  regions  along  the  coasts  of  Burma, 
Thailand  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

The  14th  USAAF’s  mining  was 
done  under  more  difficult  conditions. 
All  its  planes  and  mines  had  to  be 
flown  over  the  Hump  from  India  and 
Jap  advances  greatly  curtailed  air 
operations  in  late  1944.  Nevertheless, 
several  hundred  mines  were  laid  along 
the  coast  and  in  the  rivers  of  China 
and  around  Formosa.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  1945,  the  14th  laid 
over  300  mines  in  the  upper  Yangtze, 
including  more  than  100  floating  mines 
dropped  upstream  from  such  places 
as  Hangkow  to  float  down  on  ship  and 
barge  traffic.  Then  India-based  B-29s 
carried  out  two  heavy  mining  attacks 


in  the  mouth  of  the  river  near  Shang-  |j| 
hai  in  March. 

In  the  SoWesPac  area,  meanwhile,  >| 
the  RAF,  RAAF,  10th  USAAF,  14ti  I 
USAAF,  20th  Bomber  Command  and 
the  Fifth  Fleet  all  contributed  to  min- 
ing 40  localities,  hampering  enemy  de-  i j 
velopment  of  important  sources  of  j, 
raw  materials. 

Balikpapan,  Borneo,  site  of  the  only  j 
high  octane  gasoline  refinery  nearer 
to  Pacific  bases  than  Palembang,  Su-  J 
matra  and  principal  storage  place  for  j 
bunker  fuels  in  that  area,  became  an  < 
important  new  target.  RAAF  Cata- 
linas  first  mined  it  on  22  Feb  1944,  4 
and  port  closures  and  ship  sinkings  | 
followed  regularly  thereafter.  The  I 
first  U.  S.  acoustic  mine — a mine  fired  6: 
by  the  noise  of  a passing  ship — was  (jj 
used  there  on  20  Apr  1944. 

B-29s  entered  the  minelaying  pic-  ij 
ture  for  the  first  time  at  Palembang  ;; 
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NAVY  MINING  EXPERTS  plot  a raid  in  the  blockade  mining  of  Japan.  Dur- 
ing the  last  months  of  the  war,  almost  12,000  mines  blockaded  Jap  homeland. 


m 10  Aug  1944.  It  was  also  the  first 
jme  the  B-29  had  been  used  for  any- 
hing  but  high  altitude  bombing.  While 
;ome  Superforts  bombed  the  target, 
■ight  B-29s  flew  low  and  dropped 
nines  into  the  long  river  channels 
eading  to  the  refinery — so  low  that 
me  plane  strafed  an  enemy  tanker. 
The  mining  resulted  in  seven  ship 
Casualties  and  the  river  was  closed  to 
mportant  enemy  tanker  traffic  for 
learly  a month.  It  was  the  longest 
>ombing  and  mining  mission  of  the 
ivar. 

In  November  and  December  1944, 
B-24s  of  the  7th  USAAF  heavily 
nined  the  Bonins,  which  were  being- 
used  as  forwarding  points  for  enemy 
supplies  to  the  Volcanoes  and  other 
advance  bases.  This  operation,  which 
:aused  a marked  decrease  in  enemy 
shipping  in  the  mined  areas,  was  in 
support  of  the  invasion  of  I wo  Jima. 


By  early  1945,  the  Japanese  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  transport 
the  most  vital  materials  from  their 
outer  zone  to  the  homeland  for  a last 
stand.  It  was  at  this  point,  on  the 
night  of  25-26  Jan  1945,  that  India- 
based  B-29s  engaged  in  their  first 
large-scale  mining  effort,  planting  sev- 
eral hundred  magnetic  mines  in  the 
approaches  to  Singapore,  Saigon  and 
Camranh  Bay,  a serious  blow  to  the 
major  port  and  repair  facilities  left 
to  the  Japanese  in  southeast  Asia  and 
the  southwest  Pacific.  In  view  of  the 
operations  already  in  progress  in 
China,  southeast  Asia  and  the  central 
and  southwest  Pacific,  this  operation 
served  notice  on  the  Japanese  that  no 
mineable  waters  short  of  those  in 
North  China,  Korea  and  the  Empire 
proper  could  be  considered  safe  to 
shipping. 

At  the  same  time,  during  one  week 
the  EAF  mined  nearly  every  usable 
port  along  the  Malay  peninsula.  The 
RAF  kept  up  a continuous  campaign 
against  all  targets  within  range  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  using  all  types  of 
U.  S.  and  British  magnetic  mines,  as 
well  as  acoustic  mines,  for  the  first 
time  in  that  theater. 

While  the  Japanese  offensive  in 
South  China  forced  the  14th  Air 
Force  to  move  so  far  west  into  China 
that  it  could  no  longer  mine  the  China 
Coast,  RAAF  Catalinas,  operating  un- 
der Com7thFlt,  took  over  the  job  as 
soon  as  Philippines  bases  were  avail- 
able. 

By  the  end  of  March  1945,  the 
Japanese  were  forced  to  withdraw 
most  of  the  2,000,000  tons  of  shipping 
they  had  left  to  the  inner  zone.  There, 
in  the  comparatively  shallow  and  well- 
protected  East  China  Sea,  Yellow  Sea 
and  Sea  of  Japan,  the  Nipponese  ves- 
sels shuttled  back  and  forth  between 
the  homeland  and  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent in  comparative  safety.  Most  of 
this  shipping — and  it.  was  then  ade- 
quate to  Japan’s  needs  in  the  inner 
zone — passed  through  Shimonoseki 
Straits  to  industrial  ports  on  the  In- 
land Sea  of  Japan. 

Just  before  the  invasion  of  Okinawa 


began,  Superforts  of  the  21st  Bomber 
Command  (31Sth  Very  Heavy  Bom- 
bardment Wing)  carried  nearly  1,000 
magnetic  and  acoustic  mines  from 
Tinian  to  Shimonoseki  Straits  and  the 
Inland  Sea.  This  attack  opened  the 
inner  zone  campaign  by  denying  the 
enemy  the  use  of  sea  lanes  on  which 
they  depended  heavily  to  rush  rein- 
forcements to  the  Ryukyus  and  to  bol- 
ster their  homeland  for  the  threatened 
invasion. 

The  inner  zone  campaign  was  di- 
vided into  five  phases: 

• First  phase,  27  Mar-2  May, 
Okinawa  support:  Shimonoseki  Straits, 
the  naval  bases  of  Kure  and  Sasebo 
and  the  military  port  of  embarkation 
at  Hiroshima  were  mined  to  endanger 
Japanese  naval  movements,  particu- 
larly by  a sortie  of  the  fleet  through 
Shimonoseki  to  Okinawa  under  cover 
of  western  Kyushu.  As  a result,  the 
only  task  force  which  did  sortie  at- 
tempted to  slip  out  of  the  Inland  Sea 
via  Bungo  Suida,  east  of  Kyushu, 
where  U.  S.  units  lay  in  wait  and 
sank  the  BB  Yamato,  pride  of  what 
was  left  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 

• Second  phase,  3-12  May,  indus- 
trial center  blockade : Purpose  of  this 
attack  was  to  destroy  seaborne  com- 
munications between  industrial  zones 
of  Japan  by  maintaining  the  blockade 
of  Shimonoseki  and  mining  the  ports 
of  Tokyo,  Nagoya,  Kobe,  Osaga,  and 
the  main  shipping  lanes  of  the  Inland 
Sea.  It  was  here  that  the  unsweepable 
pressure  mine  was  introduced,  after 
being  made  available  by  the  Navy. 
This  attack  used  1,422  mines  of  all 
types,  and  shipping  at  all  ports  began 
to  fall  rapidly  while  ship  sinkings 
rose.  Much  shipping  from  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  which  formerly  passed 
through  the  Straits  to  industrial  ports 
on  the  Inland  Sea,  was  diverted  to 
northwest  Honshu  ports  and  Kyushu. 

• Third  phase,  13  May  to  6 June, 
Northwest  Honshu-Kyushu  blockade: 
The  purpose  here  was  to  blockade  the 
bulk  of  enemy  shipping  from  the 
Asiatic  . mainland  to  Japan  by  con- 
tinuing to  block  Shimonoseki  Straits 
and  by  mining  all  the  major  harbors 
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of  northwest  Honshu  and  Kyushu. 
The  Superforts  laid  pressure,  mag- 
netic and  acoustic  mines  in  this  phase 
and  the  low-frequency  or  subsonic 
acoustic  mine  also  was  introduced. 
As  shipping  fell  off  in  Shimonoseki 
Straits  and  the  industrial  ports,  there 
was  a slight  increase  in  shipping  in 
the  northwest  Honshu  and  Kyushu 
ports,  but  the  newly  laid  mines  re- 
sulted in  many  ship  casualties. 

• Fourth  phase,  7 June  to  8 July, 
intensified  northwest  Honshu-Kyushu 
blockade : Secondary  and  tertiary  har- 
bors were  added  to  the  list  of  targets 
and  saturation  of  Shimonoseki  and 
the  primary  ports  of  northwest  Hon- 
shu and  Kyushu  continued.  The  im- 
portant port  system  of  Kobe-Osaka 
was  mined  repeatedly.  Ship  losses  ac- 
cumulated rapidly,  shipping  began  to 
drop  off  in  the  northwest  ports  and 


Shimonoseki  and  the  industrial  ports 
were  almost  completely  blockaded. 

In  conjunction  with  the  fourth 
phase,  Navy  PB4Y-2  (Privateer)  air- 
craft based  on  Okinawa  conducted  an 
attrition  mining  attack  against  ship- 
ping from  the  Yellow  Sea  skirting 
the  southern  coast  of  Korea. 

• Fifth  phase,  9 July  to  15  August, 
total  blockade:  The  purpose  of  this 
phase  was  to  mine  all  the  ports  of 
Korea  while  maintaining  the  blockade 
of  Shimonoseki  and  all  of  northwest 
Honshu-Kyushu.  This  attack  resulted 
in  continued  shipping  losses  and  fall- 
ing off  of  traffic  in  all  ports.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  war,  Japan  was 
ringed  with  ports  polluted  by  aerial 
mines.  None  cf  the  shipping  lanes 
was  being  cleared  efficiently,  but  the 
Japs  preferred  to  take  abnormally 
high  losses  rather  than  stop  shipping 


completely.  Ships  were  using  the  divei 
sionary  ports  on  northwest  Honsh 
and  Kyushu  only  as  a desperate  met 
sure  to  get  supplies  to  the  mainland 
but  limited  inland  transportation  pr< 
vented  final  delivery  of  the  necessar 
food  and  materials  to  the  industrit 
sections  on  the  Inland  Sea. 

Accumulated  results  of  the  minin 
offensive  were  shortages  of  coal,  oi 
salt  and  food  which  contributed  t 
such  a complete  paralyzation  of  in 
dustry  that  shortly  before  the  surren 
der  leading  industrialists  indirect! 
informed  the  militarists  that  industr 
could  not  continue.  Seven  million  Japi 
anese  would  have  starved  to  death  i 
the  war  had  continued  another  yeax 
they  estimated.  Appropriately  enough 
this  mining  attack  on  the  inner  zon 
was  called  “Operation  Starvation.” 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  war’: 
mining  operations.  But  it  is  mor< 
than  a story  of  operations.  It  is  alst 
a story  of  machines — of  the  mines, 
themselves — and  of  the  race  betweer 
allied  and  enemy  scientists  to  bring 
them  to  a new  and  even  more  baffling 
perfection  of  intricacy. 

The  nazis  started  the  race  early  ir 
the  war,  while  the  U.  S.  was  still  at 
peace,  by  dropping  new  magnetic 
mines  from  airplanes  into  British 
shipping  lanes.  These  mines  lay  on 
the  bottom  and  were  set  off  by  the 
magnetic  fields  of  passing  ships.  It 
was  the  “secret  weapon”  of  which 
Hitler  had  been  boasting  in  those  days  i 
and  the  British  were  justifiably 
alarmed.  Their  alarm  spread  to  the 
U.  S.  Navy. 

British  and  American  scientists: 
joined  in  developing  degaussing  meth-1 
ods  for  neutralizing  the  magnetic;! 
fields  of  ships  and  in  1940  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  began  building  magnetic  scale ji 
model  ships  in  an  effort  to  pi'edict 
degaussing  systems  for  ships  still  un- 
der construction.  This  method  worked 
and  by  war’s  end  degaussing  had  pro- 
tected 12,500  ships  and  millions  of 
American  lives  from  magnetic  mines. 

The  German  mining  activities  not 
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DEGAUSSING  COILS  are  experimented  with  on  scale  models  to  determine  formulas  to  be  built  into  actual  ships. 


only  forced  the  Allies  to  take  defen- 
sive measures,  but  spurred  them  to 
take  offensive  steps  in  mine  warfare. 
As  a result,  the  U.  S.  Navy  developed 
magnetic  mines  of  its  own,  and  went 
on  to  produce  other  types  as  well. 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack 
plunged  us  into  war,  mines  designed 
and  produced  by  BuOrd  during  1941 
and  1942  were  sent  to  mine  depots 
throughout  the  Pacific,  Australia,  In- 
dia and  China,  staffed  largely  by  per- 
sonnel trained  at  the  Mine  Warfare 
School,  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  at  NOL, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Several  Navy  offi- 
cers stationed  at  the  Admiralty  in 
London  also  accumulated  experience 
from  the  war  on  shipping  between 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

As  the  race  of  the  scientists  de- 
veloped, the  Navy  produced  an  audio- 
frequency acoustic  mine  which,  lying 
on  the  bottom,  would  be  fired  by  the 
audible  sounds  of  a ship  passing  over- 
head. By  sheer  luck,  the  Japanese 
discovered  they  could  sweep  this  mine 
with  underwater  noisemakers  which 
they  had  been  using  for  training  of 
their  sonar  operators.  The  enemy  also 
developed  magnetic  sweeps  for  the 
magnetic  mines. 

It  was  then  that  the  Navy  came  up 
with  its  two  “unsweepables” — the  sub- 
sonic acoustic  mine,  and  the  pressure 
mine.  The  subsonic  mine  was  fired 
by  ship  sounds  so  low  in  frequency 
that  they  could  not  be  heard  by  the 
human  ear.  The  pressure  mine  was 
fired  by  the  changes  in  water  pressure 
caused  by  a passing  ship. 


But  the  various  types  were  only 
part  of  the  story.  The  mines  could 
be  equipped  with  counters  which  would 
literally  count  the  number  of  ships 
passing  overhead  and  then  go  off  when 
a pre-selected  number  had  passed  to 
hit  an  important  target  in  mid-convoy. 

Lacked  Equipment 

Actually,  the  Navy’s  experts  report, 
the  Japanese  never  were  able  to  cope 
adequately  with  the  Allied  mining  of- 
fensive, for  lack  of  sufficient  equip- 
ment and  for  lack  of  sufficient  ingenu- 
ity to  keep  pace  with  our  scientists. 
For  that  matter,  the  Navy  itself  never 
discovered  a sure  method  of  sweeping 
the  pressure  mine,  other  than  that  of 
simply  running  ship;  over  the  areas 
in  which  they  were  planted.  Although 
these  mines  were  equipped  with  steri- 
lizers to  render  them  harmless  after 
a given  period  of  time,  “guinea  pig” 
ships — three  ancient,  battered  mer- 
chantmen with  specially  protected  vol- 
unteer crews  and  no  one  below  decks — 
cruised  up  and  down  Japanese  home 
waters  after  the  war  in  a deliberate 
effort  to  blow  up  any  mines  which 
might  still  be  alive.  Fortunately,  all 
the  sterilizers  had  worked. 

Aerial  mine  warfare  required  an 
entirely  new  type  of  mine.  In  general 
appearance  they  resembled  heavy 
bombs,  but  were  equipped  with  small 
parachutes  to  slow  their  descent.  Most 
air  mining  was  carried  out  at  night, 
particularly  when  the  sky  was  heavily 
overcast,  and  drops  were  made  by 


radar  or  visually  from  very  low  alti- 
tudes. 

Problems  of  training  ground  and 
air  crews  in  an  entirely  new  type  of 
warfare,  problems  of  logistic  support, 
problems  of  production  were  met  and 
conquered.  Mine  details,  consisting  of 
specialized  personnel  and  equipment 
for  servicing  intricate  mine  mechan- 
isms under  all  sorts  of  advanced  base 
conditions,  were  formed  and  sent  to 
all  areas  in  the  Pacific  theater.  The 
speed  and  efficiency  with  which  these 
details  worked  are  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  B-29’s  often  took  off  from 
Tinian  with  fully-serviced  mines,  the 
components  for  which  had  been  un- 
loaded on  the  beach  the  day  before. 

On  the  production  front,  freight  cars 
were  on  occasion  hooked  to  fast  passen- 
ger trains  to  speed  needed  materials 
to  the  many  manufacturers  of  mines.  I 

Yet  offensive  mining  had  a slow  j 
start.  Comparatively  little  had  been 
done  about  developing  mines  between 
World  Wars  I and  II,  so  far  as  the 
U.  S.  was  concerned.  Mines  suffer 
from  the  handicap  that  their  results 
cannot  be  seen  immediately  and  often 
never  are  definitely  known.  Minelay- 
ing is  not  a competitor  of  more  direct 
forms  of  attack  on  enemy  shipping, 
but  it  is  a valuable  supplement.  The 
record  of  the  Pacific  war  has  shown 
that  it  was  the  most  economical,  in 
terms  of  results  achieved  measured 
against  effort  and  men  and  equipment 
expended,  of  all  the  forms  of  attacks 
on  shipping.  That  record  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten. 
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C7UNNERY  STUDENTS  learn  to  estimate  the  lead  of  a plane  in  flight  using  this  equipment  designed  by  Special 
Devices.  Five  hundred  training  devices  were  developed  and  distributed  throughout  the  Navy  during  the  past  war. 


MOCK-UP  FOR  BATTLE 


Training  Tricks  from 
Special  Devices  Unit 
Simulate  Combat  and 
Speed  Class  Studies 
For  Navy’s  Students 


HERE  WILL  BE  no  pitch  or  roll 
and  no  spray  over  the  bow,  but 
simulation  of  the  bridge  of  a vessel 
mder  way  will  otherwise  be  nearly 
:omplete  in  the  shiphandling  trainer 
mder  development  by  the  Navy’s  Spe- 
;ial  Devices  division. 

An  old  and  sure  hand  at  the  art 
>f  projecting  the  pattern  of  operations 
nto  the  class  room,  with  a war  record 
>f  more  than  500  training  devices  de- 
signed and  distributed,  the  division  is 
sompleting  plans  for  the  new  equip- 
ment in  its  headquarters  at  Sands 
3oint,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  shiphandling  trainer,  a device 
sontaining  two  complete  replicas  of 
ships’  bridges,  pilot  houses  and  CIC 
sompartments,  is  high  on  the  list  of 
he  division’s  190  peace-time  projects. 
The  current  program,  under  supervi- 
sion of  division  director  Capt.  D.  L. 
dibbard,  usnr,  calls  for  an  extension 
if  techniques  utilized  during  the  war 
n founding  a new  instructional  sys- 
em  credited  with  saving  many  men 
rom  death  in  training  accidents.  And 
is  in  the  past  the  development  of 
raining  devices  and  operational  equip- 
nent  will  run  concurrently. 

Three  hundred  military  and  civilian 
iersonnel  are  carrying  on  this  work 
or  the  division,  which  is  a part  of 
he  Office  of  Research  and  Inventions, 
eaded  by  Rear  Admiral  H.  G.  Bowen, 
[SN. 

The  shiphandling  trainer  is  one  of 


Special  Devices’  newest  examples  of 
applied  illusion.  Here  again  the  sounds 
and  shapes  of  actual  operation  are 
being  “prefabricated”  to  lend  an  air 
of  reality  to  instruction — a method  de- 
vised and  developed  in  the  war  years 
by  Rear  Admiral  Luis  de  Florez,  usnr, 
now  assistant  director  of  Admiral 
Bowen’s  office  and  in  civilian  life  an 
inventor  and  engineer. 

Other  Special  Devices  projects  un- 
der way  concern  anti-aircraft  arma- 
ment, super-sonic  air  speed  research, 
mathematical  computers,  simplified 
cockpits  for  helicopters  and  new  de- 
velopments on  camera  guns. 

Also  taking  shape  is  the  “Fly  Bar” 
— a piece  of  aircraft  equipment  which 
would  enable  pilots  to  “read”  their 
flight  instruments  with  their  ears,  so 
to  speak.  Auditory  signals  would  give 
the  instrument  readings,  allowing  pi- 
lots to  use  their  eyes  for  observation 
or  to  rest  them  from  strain. 

A new  contribution  to  the  problems 
of  flight  training  and  learning  how  to 
control  pilot-less  aircraft  is  on  the 
ways.  This  device  consists  of  a cock- 
pit, a panel  like  those  used  in  flying 
“drones,”  and  a miniature  plane  sus- 
pended from  a movable  arm.  Electric 
motors  power  the  propeller,  and  syn- 
chronize the  plane  with  the  control 
stick  in  the  cockpit,  where  the  student 
pilot  sits.  The  craft  and  the  “drone” 
panel  are  likewise  coordinated.  Landing 
and  take-off  speed  is  simulated  by  an 
endless  moving  strip,  operating  in  the 
manner  of  a treadmill,  on  which  the 
plane  rests  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  “flight.” 

So  sensitive  are  the  controls  of  this 
miniature  aircraft  that  experienced 
fliers  find  difficulty  in  handling  it  at 
the  first  attempt,  according  to  division 
officers. 


The  war  record  of  Special  Devices 
and  its  rise  from  desk  to  divisional 
status  is  one  of  accomplishment.  Many 
of  the  500-odd  types  of  training  para- 
phernalia logged  out  by  the  division 
from  1941  to  1945  were  used  through- 
out the  world,  at  continental  training 
centers,  on  ships  and  in  rear  areas  of 
combat  zones. 

They  were  distributed  to  all  United 
States  armed  services  and  10  allied 
nations.  One  mission  of  Special  De- 
vices was  to  set  up  training  equipment 
in  Brazil  for  the  instruction  of  Bra- 
zilian pilots  on  the  South  Atlantic 
anti-submarine  patrol.  Some  of  the 
equipment  went  to  Naval  hospitals  for 
rehabilitation  work.  Special  Devices 
developed  equipment  for  training  in 
gunnery,  recognition,  radio,  radar, 
bombing,  flight,  navigation,  air  crew 
cooperation,  maintenance  and  anti-sub- 
marine warfare. 

The  division  was  the  creative  force 
behind  the  designing  of  numerous  op- 
erational devices  whose  details  are  still 
classified  confidential.  To  help  meet 
the  submarine  menace  in  the  Atlantic, 
new  methods  were  blueprinted  for  use 
in  rocket  firing,  combating  sonic  tor- 
pedoes and  conducting  searches  at 
night.  The  radar  section  trained  offi- 
cers participating  in  every  major  in- 
vasion. 

850  New  Projects 

In  all,  the  division  initiated  850 
projects  during  the  war.  Most  of 
these  were  in  the  field  of  aeronautics, 
the  unit  having  been  part  of  BuAer 
until  last  year. 

The  story  behind  the  designing  of  a 
new  type  of  diagram  was  typical  of 
project  development  in  the  division. 
In  August  1944,  Special  Devices  re- 
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ceived  a request  from  Rear  Admiral 
John  Gingrich,  USN,  (then  a captain) 
for  aid  in  installing  simplified  opera- 
tional damage  control  diagrams  on  his 
ship,  the  USS  Pittsburgh  (CA-72). 

Three-dimensional  charts  were  Spe- 
cial Devices’  answer.  By  January 
1945,  the  new-type  diagrams,  easily 
read  and  depicting  vividly  the  loca- 
tion of  valves  and  compartments,  had 
been  installed  on  the  Pittsburgh.  And 
the  pay-off  came  on  8 June  1945  when 
the  Pittsburgh  lost  her  bow  in  a ty- 
phoon between  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  whole  forward  part  of  the 
ship,  104  feet  back  from  the  stem, 
was  torn  off  in  the  storm  which  caused 
extensive  damage  among  a task  force. 

Admiral  Gingrich  believes  that  Spe- 
cial Devices’  idea  aided  materially  in 
saving  the  ship  and  allowing  her  to 
limp  back  to  Guam,  without  a loss  of 
life. 

The  diagram  system,  together  with 
an  improved  cabinet  installation  for 
display  of  the  charts,  has  been  adopted 
by  BuShips  for  use  in  all  new  combat 
ships. 

Special  Devices  had  its  inception  in 
the  ideas  and  inventive  genius  of  two 
officers,  Admiral  de  Florez  and  Cap- 
tain Hibbard,  who  entered  the  Navy 
in  1940  to  speed  up  BuAer’s  training 
program.  For  the  work  of  Special 
Devices,  Admiral  de  Florez  in  1944 
was  awarded  the  Collier  Trophy  for 
“the  greatest  achievement  in  aviation 
in  America,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  actual  use  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.” 

At  first,  his  task  in  BuAer  was  to 
seek  means  of  improving  existing  sys- 
tems of  training  pilots  and  air  crew- 
men, but  later  his  attention  was 
directed  toward  synthetic  devices. 

As  this  program  grew,  more  and 
more  men  got  their  first  feel  of  com- 
bat conditions  in  Special  Devices’ 
“Rube  Goldberg”  creations.  Gunners 
who  had  fired  beams  of  light  at  an 
ersatz  enemy  on  a screen  knew  in- 
stinctively what  to  do  when  the  real 
thing  came  up.  Air  crews  taking  off 
for  the  first  time  had  already  “flown” 
hundreds  of  miles  sitting  in  the  simu- 
lated nose  of  a big  plane,  meeting 
“emergencies”  which  in  an  actual 
training  flight  could  have  meant  death 
to  all  hands. 

The  results  of  the  new  method  were 
cited  in  a book,  “Carrier  War,  Task 
Force  58  and  the  Pacific  Sea  Battles,” 
by  Lt.  Oliver  Jensen,  TJSNR:  “Syn- 
thetic training  with  Navy  mechanical 
special  devices  produced  fighters  who 
knew  automatically  what  to  do.  In 
their  very  first  action  they  were  ac- 
tually more  than  a match  for  veteran 
enemy  fliers.” 

“Only  short  of  miraculous”  was  the 
description  applied  to  the  program  by 
a House  investigating  committee  in 
1943.  A Pacific  Fleet  notice  of  24 
May  1944  concerning  the  experimental 
installation  of  gunnery  trainers  de- 
clared: “The  percentage  of  hits  has 
increased,  in  many  cases  to  a marked 
extent.” 

Men  with  scientific  training  and 
skills  ranging  from  ballistics  to  psy- 
chology were  recruited  during  the 
war  years.  Captain  Hibbard,  who  was 
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MECHANICAL  COUNTER  keeps 
score  while  fighter  pilot  practices  a 
"dog  fight"  with  plane  silhouettes 
which  are  projected  onto  a screen. 


LINK  TRAINERS  are  devices  used 
to  teach  Navy  cadets  the  art  of 
blind  flying.  Sp(T)(LT)  Florice  Burke, 
above,  demonstrates  how  it's  done. 


LIGHT-BEAM  "BOMBS"  are 
dropped  by  trainee  in  horizontal 
bomber  trainer  chamber  which  simu- 
lates actual  conditions  during  flight. 


awarded  a Legion  of  Merit  medal  in 
March  for  his  Special  Devices  work, 
first  as  assistant  director  and  later  as 
director,  is  a college  president  and 
mathematician.  The  division’s  roster 
also  included  educators,  engineers, 
lawyers,  architects  and  businessmen. 

Special  Devices  became  a separate 
division  in  BuAer  in  August  1943, 
when  headquarters  were  established  in 
a converted  Washington,  L>.  C.  garage. 

It  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Inventions  on  19  May 
1945. 

The  machines  and  methods  Special 
Devices  devised  during  the  war  be- 
came familiar  to  thousands  of  Navy 
men.  A list  of  the  division’s  most 
widely-used  war  developments  would 
include : 

• The  “Gunairstructor,”  for  train- 
ing fighter  pilots  in  the  art  of  dog- 
fighting. This  consisted  of  a cockpit 
with  its  fixed  guns  firing  at  plane  sil- 
houettes projected  on  a screen,  with 
the  illusion  complete  as  to  sky,  ma- 
neuvering tricks  and  the  cacophony  of 
plane  engines  and  gunfire. 

• The  free  gunnery  trainer,  a device 
also  containing  a light-beam  gun  and 
two  motion  picture  projectors  for  , 
training  in  estimation  in  range  and 
lead  amid  a confusion  of  sound  and 
excitement. 

• Bombing  Trainer.  In  this  unit 
photographs  of  terrain  were  projected 
underneath  a bombadier  chamber,  with 
height  and  movement  simulated  with 
startling  reality.  Light-beam  “bombs” 
were  dropped  and  hits  scored. 

• Planetarium  rooms  for  instruction 
in  aerial  navigation  and  star  identi- 
fication. 

• The  safety  cockpit  program.  On  1 
the  theory  that  many  air  accidents  \ 
are  caused  as  much  by  pilot  confusion 

as  by  pilot  error,  the  division  pro- 
moted with  BuAer  a scheme  for  sim- 
plifying and  standardizing  arrange-  j i 
ment  of  flight  instruments.  This  pro- 
gram is  still  progressing. 

• Landfall  techniques.  The  division 
developed  skills  and  techniques  for 
constructing  models  used  in  combat 
planning  and  briefing.  Kits  were  de- 
vised with  which  officers  could  make 
relief  maps  and  terrain  models  with 
three  dimensional  perspectives. 

• Operational  flight  trainers.  The 
noses  of  large  Navy  planes  were  ex- 
actly reproduced,  down  to  the  sound 
effects.  Pilots,  flight  engineers,  navi- 
gators and  radiomen  went  through  all 
flight  operations  without  leaving  the 
ground. 

• Maintenance  trainers.  These  fa- 
cilitated the  transition  from  school  to 
line  work  by  machinist’s  mates,  elec- 
trician’s mates,  ordnancemen,  radio 
technicians  and  other  specialists. 

• Flight  engineers’  panels.  The  con- 
trols and  instruments  on  these  devices  | 
were  synchronized  so  that  the  instru-  | 
ments  would  react  to  the  student’s 
operation.  The  instructor  could  intro- 
duce engine  trouble  from  a duplicate 
set  of  controls. 

• Refrigerated  low-pressure  cham- 
bers to  indoctrinate  pilots  and  air 
crewmen  to  conditions  of  flight  at  high 
altitudes. 


BAITIN'  THE  BREEZE 


ON  THE  7 SEAS 


IToss  Him  a Smoke  Bomb 

While  waiting  for  the  exec’s  green 
flag  from  the  signal  bridge,  the  bomb- 
laden OS2U  pilot  on  the  cruiser’s  cat- 
apult tested  his  radio  gear  with  a 
talker  deep  in  the  darkened  depths  of 
CIC. 

Pilot:  “Ace  One  to  Bulldog  . . . 
Over.” 

Talker:  “Bulldog  to  Ace  One  . . . 
What  is  your  position?” 

Pilot:  “To  Bulldog  ...  I am  di- 
rectly over  you.” 

Talker:  “To  Ace  One  . . . What  is 
your  air  speed  and  altitude?” 

Pilot:  “Air  speed  . . . zero-zero;  al- 
titude ...  20  feet  above  the  deck.” 
(At  this  point  there  was  a brief 
' pause  while  the  talker  dived  for  the 
1 1 quick-action  door  to  the  captain’s 
cabin.) 

It  didn’t  help  the  talker’s  nerves 
when,  just  at  that  moment,  he  heard 
an  explosion  on  deck — the  catapult 
| charge. 

; Ship's  Service  Afoot 

Peacetime  reconversion  of  Japs, 
famed  for  going  loin-cloth  clad  into 
battle  fortified  only  by  a handful  of 
rice,  seems  to  be  in  full  swing  despite 
reports  of  hardship  and  famine  in 
Nippon.  At  least  Shoji  Nishimoto  has 
found  a way  to  beat  the  food  and 
, haberdashery  shortages. 

When  arrested  in  Sendai  for  illegal 
1 possession  of  U.  S.  goods,  Nishimoto 
was  concealing  on  his  person  without 


benefit  of  sacks,  bags,  or  any  other 
carryall : 

One  can  salmon,  one  can  mixed 
nuts  and  candy,  one  pack  candy,  12 
packs  cigarettes,  one  bath  towel,  one 
Navy  flashlight,  one  pair  trousers, 
two  shirts,  one  sweater,  one  mackinaw, 
one  box  lifesavers,  one  can  chopped 
ham  and  eggs,  one  pair  shoes,  four 
packs  gum,  one  pack  cocoa,  one  pack 
cereal,  one  can  candy,  12  candy  bars, 
four  packs  sugar,  one  mirror,  one 
tube  shaving  cream,  three  packs  razor 
blades,  one  can  anchovies,  one  shaving 
brush  and  kit,  four  bars  soap  and  one 
soap  case. 

Stars  Are  Pretty,  Too 

Even  the  angels  probably  heard 
about  the  young — painfully  young — 
officer  who  apparently  missed  attend- 
ing one  of  the  Navy’s  schools  designed 
to  teach  you  what-to-do-when-and-why. 

Freshly  commissioned  and  in  a 
snappy  new  officer’s  raincoat,  he 
strode  into  one  of  the  Navy’s  offices, 
stood  at  attention,  and  with  the  pre- 
scribed flourish  of  his  right  arm  re- 
moved a cap  resplendent  with  the  sort 
of  gold  filigree  customarily  adorning 
senior  officers’  headgear. 

Strictly  conforming  to  regulations, 
he  snapped  out  briskly:  “Ensign  John- 
son reporting  for  duty,  sir.” 

He  momentarily  unbent  to  the  ex- 
tent of  doffing  his  raincoat  to  display, 
sure  enough,  one  lonesome  stripe  on 


each  sleeve.  This  proved  almost  too 
much  for  the  composure  of  the  office. 
Awed,  the  duty  officer  was  barely  able 
to  ask  who  he  was,  what  he  was,  and 
how  he’d  come  by  either  the  scrambled 
eggs  or  the  single  stripe. 

“Ensign  Johnson,  I said,  sir,”  the 
newcomer  replied.  “As  for  the  cap,  I 
bought  it.  I’m  glad  you  like  it.  It 
only  cost  a few  dollars  more  and  it’s 
so  much  prettier  than  the  plain  ones.” 

Gyrene  Boot  Lure 

Army  Day  in  Washington  and 
thousands  of  neatly  turned-out  GIs 
tramped  or  rode  down  Constitution 
Avenue  in  their  olive  drab  uniform. 

But,  on  the  day  set  aside  to  glorify 
soldiers,  Marines  couldn’t  stay  out  of 
the  act  any  more  than  they’d  have 
thought  of  sitting  home  during  the 
war. 

Sharing  the  cheers  of  crowds  watch- 
ing the  two-hour  parade  were  four 
Marine  sergeants — making  a sharp 
contrast  in  their  snappy  dress  blues — 
who  rode  close  behind  the  last  brown- 
clad  rank  in  a jeep  prominently  dis-  ! 
playing  “U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Recruit- 
ing Service.” 

Explaining  the  expedition  as  an  un- 
intentional added  attraction,  the  head 
of  the  local  recruiting  office  grinned 
that  officially  the  boys  were  just  out 
riding  and  got  caught  between  the  ; 
guide  ropes.  After  that  they  had  to 
go  through  with  it.  ■ J 

Such  quibbling  doesn’t  hide  the  fact, 
however,  that  a flock  of  dog-weary 
doughfoots  have  turned  up  recently  at 
the  recruiting  station  with  discharge 
buttons  asking  to  trade  in  their  OD’s 
for  blues. 


ALL  HANDS 


Recipe;  One  Mailing  List 

Homesick  for  stateside  beer  parlors? 

* Bored  with  overseas  life?  Feel  let 
down  when  you  miss  out  on  the  pack- 
ages at  mail  call? 

Well,  you  might  try  out  the  scheme 
a couple  of  crew  members  of  the  LCT 
596  evolved  in  England  when  they 
figured  the  folks  back  home  weren’t 
! making  with  the  parcels  often  enough. 
Not  being  ones  to  offend  the  proprieties 
by  coming  out  with  blunt  requests,  they 
j put  their  heads  together  and  came  up 
I with  a plan  of  great  finesse  to  start 
| the  flow  of  morale  builders  rolling  in. 

Soon  afterwards  two  girls  in  the 
states — at  least  that’s  as  many  as  the 
fellows  admitted  they  wrote — received 
letters  that  read  in  part  something 
like  this:  “.  . . Boy,  did  I appreciate 
that  big  box  of  home-made  fudge 
and  candy  you  sent ! It  sure  went  fast. 
All  the  guys  on  the  ship  were  jealous 
of  me  because  I’ve  got  a girl  who’s 
thoughtful  enough  to  mail  stuff  and 
such  a good  cook,  too.  But  that  didn’t 
seem  to  stop  them  from  gobbing  it 
up.  Sending  that  package  certainly 
shows  how  much  you  think  of  me  . . 

The  letters  were  identical  except  for 
the  addresses  on  the  envelopes  and  the 
names  inside.  The  one  addressed  to 
Mary  Jones  “accidentally”  contained 
a letter  that  started  out  “Dearest 
Helen,”  and  Helen  Smith’s  letter  com- 
menced “My  darling  Mary,”  by  the 
same  strange  chance. 

And  almost  as  soon  as  the  fudge 
cooled,  it  was  on  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mail  Cull 

When  the  chaplain  throws  in  the 
towel  over  your  problem,  it’s  still  not 
time  to  jump  overboard.  Maybe  the 
Navy  Department  or  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration can  give  you  the  word. 
Anyway,  a lot  of  people — and  their 
wives — have  tried  it.  Such  as  these 
excerpts  from  letters: 

“I  have  been  married  to  a naval  en- 
listed man  for  three  months  on  the 
17th  of  June.  Should  I report  this  to 
the  Red  Cross  or  where?” 

“I  know  this  question  is  a long  one. 
I could  use  bigger  words,  and  make 
the  letter  shorter,  but  then  I wouldn’t 
understand  it.  I would  like  very  much 
to  buy  a farm.  I have  the  necessary 
money  to  start  farming  on.  But  I 
haven’t  enough  money  to  buy  a farm 
and  start  farming.  My  question  is, 
can  you  get  money  under  the  GI  Bill 
even  though  you  didn’t  get  called  into 
service?” 

“I  am  an  honorable  discharged  vet- 
eran of  this  war  and  would  like  to 
have  some  advice  about  the  Waves, 
mainly  where  do  I go  to  join  up?” 

“I  have  two  small  children  and  ex- 
pecting a baby  in  September  due  to 
an  infection  in  my  left  side.  I would 
like  to  know  if  it  would  be  all  right 
if  my  husband  went  AWOL  to  see  me 
at  the  hospital?” 

“I  am  a member  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  am  going  to  get  a medical 
discharge  for  disability.  I am  married 
to  a Wave  and  I would  like  to  get 
her  out  of  the  Navy  because  I will 
have  use  for  her  in  my  home.  How 
can  I do  it?” 

“I  have  a son  in  the  Marines,  he 
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write  me  often  but  seem  as  though 
he  doesn’t  know  where  he  is,  as  I 
am  furnishing  you  his  address  will 
you  inform  me  as  best  you  can  where 
he  is  located,  I would  like  so  very 
much  to  know  and  if  I do  find  out  can 
I tell  him?” 

“Just  before  my  fiance  was  shipped 
overseas  he  wrote  and  told  me  he  was 
married.  Who  do  I see  about  an  allot- 
ment?” 

“I  want  to  know  about  vocational 
training.  Can  I collect  the  $75  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  while  I learn  a 
trade?  Can  I work  and  collect  if  I 
work  for  my  wife?  I can  learn  more 
from  her  than  anyone  else.” 

“At  one  time  I heard  the  statement 
made  on  the  radio:  ‘It  costs  $10,000 
to  have  a man  discharged  from  the 
United  States  Navy.’  Is  this  true?  If 
not,  how  much  does  it  cost?  In  any 
case,  what  is  the  course  taken  by  the 
money?  Where  does  it  go” 

This  is  the  Cats 

The  cruiser  got  under  way  from 
Ominato,  Japan,  with  a six-by-six 
cage  lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the 
well  deck.  In  the  cage  was  a 100- 
pound  wildcat,  mascot  of  an  Army 
unit  billeted  on  northern  Honshu;  the 
cat  was  the  Navy’s  “guest”  en  route 
to  the  States  via  the  “Magic  Carpet”. 

Weather:  calm.  Temperament  of 
the  cat:  calm.  Appetite  of  the  cat: 
negative. 

Worried,  the  wildcat’s  chaperone 
tried  soft-voiced  coaxing,  choice  tid- 
bits from  the  galley.  Result : negative. 
The  cat  wouldn’t  eat. 

“They’ll  skin  me  alive  when  we 
reach  ’Frisco  if  this  baby’s  lost  a 
single  pound,”  lamented  the  GI,  while 
his  Navy  buddies  chewed  their  finger- 
nails trying  to  find  an  apertif  for  the 
sad-eyed  tabby. 

Then  — the  change.  The  weather: 
very  stormy.  Spray  showered  the  well 
deck  and  doused  the  cage  at  every  roll. 
All  hands  (with  few  exceptions)  tem- 
porarily missed  meals.  The  wildcat’s 
appetiteless  plight  was  forgotten. 

Result:  The  Army  short-tail — neg- 
lected— bristled  and  yowled  for  chow. 
Generosity  of  the  crew  knew  no  limits 
and  the  cat  grew  plump  and  sleek 
while  the  ship  pitched  and  rolled  her 
way  to  the  Gate. 

Now,  we’re  told,  green-eyes  insists 
on  a salt  shower  before  chow  and  her 
waistline  is  a furry  24. 


Swimming  Call 

Somebody  “shoved”  the  Eniwetok 
dock  and  the  jaygee  missed  the  whale- 
boat, plummeting  into  the  brine. 

Spouting,  he  surfaced — clutching  an 
old  soggy  life  belt,  which  he  handed 
to  his  ship’s  exec.  Then  he  gurgled: 

“Abandon  ship  drill  completed,  sir.” 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• ETM  and  AETM  shortages 

are  continuing  as  most  critical  in  all 
Navy  ratings,  and  every  inducement 
is  being  offered  to  attract  personnel  to 
this  field.  Electronic  technician’s  mate 
and  AETM  are  the  only  ratings  now 
open  in  which  a S2c  can  rise  to  POlc 
in  13  months.  Moreover,  good  conduct 
excepted,  just  about  every  other  re- 
quirement is  being  waived  for  ad- 
vancement— sea  duty  and  service  in 
pay  grade,  for  instance. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  ratings  ac- 
cepted for  this  training — RM,  ARM, 
EM,  AEM,  Rdm  and  SoM — all  other 
ratings  or  nonrated  personnel  who 
passed  the  Eddy  test  previously  but 
were  not  selected  for  radio  materiel 
training  are  eligible  for  enrollment. 
Men  with  the  Fleet  may  apply  via 
their  Fleet  commands,  applications 
being  screened  by  either  ComServPac 
or  ComServLantSubordComd,  as  ap- 
plicable, for  inclusion  within  quotas 
assigned  their  commands.  Personnel 
attached  to  shore  establishments  apply 
directly  to  BuPers  via  unit  command- 
ers. Two  years  of  obligated  service  at 
time  of  school  entry  are  required  for 
all  personnel  interested  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Upon  completion  of  20  weeks  basic 
training  at  one  of  the  Naval  Training 
Schools  (EE  or  RM),  graduates  may 
be  advanced  to  the  next  higher  pay 
grade  up  to  and  including  pay  grade 
two  ratings.  Advancements  in  cases 
of  men  in  ratings  other  that  ETM 
and  AETM  will  be' effected  in  the  rat- 
ings held. 

A special  program  of  advancement 
for  non-rated  men  will  be  followed  in 
advanced  radio  materiel  schools.  Upon 
completion  of  the  first  four  weeks,  the 
top  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
non-rated  men  will  be  advanced  to 
ETM3c  or  AETMSc,  as  appropriate. 

After  completing  the  first  16  weeks, 
up  to  one-third  of  those  non-rated  men 
not  previously  advanced  in  rating  may 
be  promoted  to  ETM3c  or  AETM3c. 
Upon  completion  of  the  entire  28 
weeks  course,  remaining  men  not  pro- 
moted may  be  advanced  to  ETM3c  or 
AETM3c. 

Those  men  in  either  the  top  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  mentioned  above 
may  be  promoted  to  second  class  rat- 
ings upon  completion  of  the  course  if 
their  work  is  considered  to  have  been 
outstanding.  In  addition,  they  can  be 
recommended  to  BuPers  for  advance- 
ment to  first  class  if  their  showing  has 
been  exceptional. 

Completing  the  advanced  training 
satisfactorily  will  mean,  too,  that  third 
class  petty  officers  of  other  ratings 
will  be  advanced  to  second  class  of 
their  rating,  and  that  second  class 
men  will  be  promoted  to  first  class. 
First  class  POs  become  either  ETMlc 
or  AETMlc,  and  CPOs  of  other  rat- 
ings, in  turn,  become  CETMs  or 
CAETMs. 

Recommendations  for  advancement 
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to  CETM(AA)  and  ACETM(AA),  in 
the  cases  of  all  men  who  held  a petty 
officer,  first  class,  rating  upon  entry 
in  the  NavTraScol  (EE  or  RM)  and 
who  successfully  complete  the  ad- 
vanced radio  materiel  course,  may  be 
submitted  to  BuPers  for  consideration. 
Sea  duty  requirements  and  service  in 
pay  grade  requirements  may  be  waived 
in  these  cases. 

• Many  scarce  items  of  ship’s 
store  and  ship’s  service  stock  are  ex- 
pected to  be  back  on  the  shelves  within 
the  next  three  to  five  months. 

According  to  present  contracts,  ra- 
dios will  be  arriving  in  lots  of  2,500 
per  month  for  the  next  four  months. 
There  is  already  a considerable  num- 
ber of  various  types  of  radios  in 
ship’s  services  and  ship’s  store  dis- 
tributing points. 

Cameras,  another  rare  article,  are 
expected  to  be  in  fairly  general  sup- 
ply during  the  summer  months.  Thus 
far,  five  different  types  of  cameras 
have  been  procured  for  distribution  to 
the  fleet  and  overseas  bases  through 
ship’s  stores.  Leading  brands  of 
fountain  pens  should  be  appearing  in 
ship’s  stores  and  ship’s  service  stores 
during  the  next  few  months. 

Noticeable  change  in  ship’s  service 
store  policy  from  prewar  days  will 
be  seen  with  regard  to  items  such  as 
automobiles,  jewelry  and  costly  house- 
hold appliances  which  formerly  were 
obtainable  through  Navy  ship’s  ser- 
vice channels.  Purchase  of  such  items 
no  longer  will  be  possible  through 


QUESTION: 

What  do  you  think  of  the 
present  enlisted  man’s  uniform? 

Most  regulars  like  it;  most  reserves 
don’t.  In  brief,  that’s  what  a tally 
of  answers  to  this  question  showed, 
after  the  question  had  been  put  to 
a scientifically  selected  cross-section 
of  Navy  personnel.  Considerable  lee- 
way was  allowed  in  answers  to  the 
question,  which  brought  out  the  point 
that  large  percentages  of  both  regu- 
lars and  reserves  think  the  present 
uniform  could  be  improved.  Among 
regulars,  greatest  satisfaction  with 
the  present  uniform  was  voiced  by 
CPOs,  but  in  all  pay  grades  among 
regulars  approval  of  the  uniform  in- 
creased as  the  length  of  service  in- 


these  channels,  the  reason  being  that 
the  Navy  does  not  desire  to  enter  into 
competition  with  private  retailers. 

• USNR  and  USN-I  men  now  on  I 

shore  stations  will,  in  general,  remain  | 
land-locked  until  their  final  demobiliza- 
tion. Excepted  are  those  who  have  i 
volunteered  or  volunteer  to  remain  on  j 
active  duty  until  1 Mar  1947. 

While  not  a hard  and  fast  rule  for  : 
remaining  landlubbers,  the  fact  is  that  i 
with  final  demobilization  at  hand,  the 
short  time  remaining  before  1 Sep- 
tember doesn’t  warrant  general  re-  ; 
shuffling  of  reserve  personnel. 

In  some  cases,  reserve  officers  are 
being  ordered  to  sea  for  one  cruise  of 
short  duration,  but  in  these  instances  ! 
consideration  is  being  given  to  their 
remaining  time  on  active  duty  before 
becoming  eligible  for  discharge  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  returned  to  the  . 
continental  limits  in  time  for  process-  j 
ing. 

Some  enlisted  reservists  have  com- 
plained  about  studying  seamanship  , 
and  related  salty  subjects  while  still 
ashore  with  no  prospect  of  going  to 
sea  before  discharge.  The  answer  is  i 
that  the  Navy  is  a seagoing  outfit, 
and  that  it  looks  to  the  future  in 
training  its  men. 

• Family  allowance  benefits 

may  be  extended  until  1 July  1952  j 
under  a Navy  plan  sponsored  by  Bu- 
Pers and  prepared  by  the  Judge  Ad-  | 
vocate  General’s  office.  Before  going  ! 
to  Congress  for  legislative  action,  how- 
ever, the  proposal  must  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  question  most  likely  to  concern 
budget  men  and  Congress  is,  “What 
will  it  cost?”  If  it  becomes  law,  the  1 
plan  may  end  much  uncertainty  over 
eligibility  for  such  benefits  under  the 
present  law.  Moreover,  it  will  keep 
many  usn  men  happy  who  were  con- 
cerned about  reenlistments  after  1 
July  1946,  and  loss  of  such  allowances. 


creased.  Among  resei’ves,  a majority 
of  the  17  to  18-year-old  group  liked 
the  present  uniform,  while  greatest 
opposition  to  the  uniform  as  is  came 
from  reserves  over  25.  Here  are  the 
answers : 


OPINION 

REGULARS 

RESERVES 

The  enlisted  man’s 
uniform  is  com- 
pletely satisfac- 
tory as  is 
It  is  fairly  satis- 
factory, but  there 

33% 

21% 

are  a few  changes 
that  should  be 
made  to  improve 
it 

27% 

20% 

TOTAL 

60% 

41% 

A lot  of  changes 
should  be  made  to 
improve  it  but  it 
has  some  satisfac- 
tory features 
The  uniform  is 
completely  unsat- 
isfactory and  it 

15% 

16% 

should  be  entirely 
changed 

25% 

43% 

TOTAL 

40% 

59% 
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• Warrant  ranks  in  the  postwar 
Navy  are  in  for  a good  deal  of  con- 
sideration and  possible  revision.  Real- 
izing that  many  of  its  most  experi- 
enced personnel  are  either  warrant 
officers  or  aspiring  to  rise  to  such 
rank,  BuPers  is  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  there  will  be  a war- 
rant rank  for  every  enlisted  rating. 

At  present  several  enlisted  ratings 
must  be  reclassified  when  warrant 
rank  is  attained.  For  instance,  a 
chief  quartermaster  or  chief  signal- 
man becomes  a boatswain  when  he 
becomes  a warrant  officer.  The  Navy’s 
plan  is  to  provide  suitable  rank  classi- 
fications for  all  enlisted  ratings  so 
that  they  will  retain  their  proper 
identity  upon  promotion. 

For  the  present,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that  BuPers  will  resort  to  the 
use  of  designators  in  classifying  war- 
rants. In  this  case,  a quartermaster 
who  becomes  a warrant  boatswain 
might  have  a parenthetical  designator 
(such  as  D2)  attached  to  his  rank  to 
distinguish  him  from  a boatswain 
with  straight  deck  duties,  who  might 
be  designated  as  (Dl). 

When  all  this  will  come  to  pass  is 
another  consideration.  Navy  plans, 
already  drafted,  will  probably  be  in 
final  form  for  announcement  to  the 
Fleet  by  1 September,  but  in  view  of 
necessary  legislation  which  will  have 
to  come  from  Congress,  it  is  unlikely 
that  actual  enactment  of  the  plan — 
granting  Congressional  approval — will 
be  an  actuality  before  a year  from 
that  date. 

• National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance may  be  due  for  some  changes  if 
present  legislation  now  awaiting  ac- 
tion on  Congressional  hill  becomes 
law.  Still  in  the  hands  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans’  Legis- 
lation, and  not  yet  reported  out  of 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  are  several  bills 
providing  for  increased  benefits  to 
servicemen  holding  NSLI. 

Several  of  the  bills  are  “omnibus” 
in  form,  and  include  provisions  for 
altering  more  than  one  feature  of  ser- 
vice insurance.  Almost  all  of  them 
provide  for: 

• Optional  lump  sum  settlement  in 
case  of  death; 

• Elimination  of  present  benefici- 
ary restrictions; 

• Endowment  policies; 

• Income  to  the  insured  in  the 
event  of  total  disability. 

Army  and  Navy  are  favoring  en- 
actment of  these  proposals,  and  the 
main  factor  to  consider  at  present  is 
when  the  bills  will  be  put  on  the 
House  calendar  for  action. 

• A journalist’s  mate  rating 
leading  to  a corresponding  warrant 
grade  is  being  considered  by  BuPers  in 
the  postwar  rating  structure.  Jour- 
nalist’s mates  would  gather  news 
throughout  the  Navy,  perform  edi- 
torial duties  for  various  agencies  in- 
cluding All  Hands  and  ship  and  sta- 
tion newspapers,  and  carry  out  special 
assignments  in  radio  interviewing. 
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THE  WORD  ON — 

ATOM  BOMB  TEST, 
NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 

A special  ALL  HANDS  “extra”  has 
been  published  this  month  on  Operation 
Crossroads  and  on  the  science  of  nuclear 
physics  that  developed  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  52-page  magazine  tells  the  story 
of  preparations  being  made  for  the  tests 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  Bikini  1 July 
and  includes  an  elementary  but  detailed 
explanation  of  nuclear  physics.  Among 
the  features  of  the  edition  is  a color 
cover  of  the  USS  Nevada  (the  target 
ship),  a list  of  leading  scientists  who 
developed  nuclear  science,  and  complete 
information  to  date  on  details  of  the  test. 

Distribution  of  the  “extra”  will  be  on 
the  same  basis  as  regular  issues  of  ALL 
HANDS. 


• Permanent  Waves? 

With  jargon  most  nautical, 

In  get-up  quite  tautical, 

These  lovelies  have  earned  our  loud 
raves. 

Sea-labors  they  lighten, 

The  landscapes  much  brighten : 

All  hail,  then,  the  Permanent 
Waves! 

— The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Waves  and  woman  Marines  may  be- 
come a permanent  part  of  the  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  under  leg- 
islation coming  before  Congress. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal,  in  a letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  requesting  enactment  of 
H.R.  5915,  pointed  out  that  members 
of  the  Women’s  Reserve  had  exceeded 


Shotguns — (S.  1551) — Makes  avail- 
able for  public  purchase  surplus  Gov- 
ernment-owned shotguns  through  War 
Assets  Administration.  Passed  by 
Senate  20  Dec  1945.  Awaiting  action 
in  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
since  21  Dec  1945.  (This  corrects  a 
notice  in  All  Hands,  March  1946, 
p.  42). 

Terminal  Leave  Pay  -(H.R.  4051) 
— Provides  for  terminal  leave  pay- 
ments to  enlisted  personnel.  Opposed 
by  Bureau  of  the  Budget  but  reported 
favorably  by  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  the  bill  was  expected 
to  be  brought  onto  the  House  floor  by 
its  sponsor,  Rep.  Dwight  L.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  for  action  on  23  May.  The 
House  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
so  that  in  any  future  emergency,  pay- 
ments of  this  character  will  not  be 
made  either  to  officers  or  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

Retirement— (S.  2201)  — Extends 
time  for  filing  valid  application  for 
disabled  emergency  officers’  retirement 
benefits,  and  grants  retirement  pay  to 
World  War  I emergency  officers  who 
now  have  or  may  later  establish  a 30 
percent  or  more  service-connected 
permanent  disability  for  this  and/or 
other  purpose.  Introduced  by  Sen. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and  referred 


the  performance  of  men  in  certain 
types  of  work,  and  that  “the  Navy 
Department  considers  it  to  be  very 
desirable  that  these  important  services 
rendered  by  women  during  the  war 
should  likewise  be  available  in  postwar 
years  ahead.” 

H.R.  5915  would  repeal  the  present 
provision  for  the  termination  of  the 
Women’s  Reserve  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation, concurrent  Congressional 
resolution,  or  the  expiration  of  the 
present  war  period  plus  six  months. 

Other  amendments  being  considered 
would  eliminate  the  restriction  on  the 
number  of  Wave  line  officer  captains, 
and  limitations  on  the  assignment  of 
women  reservists  overseas. 

Actual  enlisted  strength  of  the 
peacetime  Women’s  Reserve  would  be 
limited  to  one  percent  of  the  current 
authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Navy.  With  that  figure  now  set  at 
500,000,  a total  of  5,000  women  would 
be  permitted  on  active  duty  if  ap- 
propriations were  made  available. 
Officer  strength  would  be  held  to  15 
percent  of  the  enlisted  women,  or  750 
under  present  allowances.  If  the 
Navy’s  authorized  enlisted  strength 
were  increased,  however,  the  Women’s 
Reserve  would  be  permitted  to  enlarge 
its  complement  on  active  duty  accord- 
ing to  these  percentage  allowances. 

® Bugler  ratings  are  destined  to 
to  be  abandoned  eventually,  according 
to  the  latest  word  from  BuPers.  It  is 
not  intended  to  scuttle  the  functions  of 
ship’s  bugler.  The  present  plan  is  to 
designate  seamen  striking  for  the  quar- 
termaster rating  to  perform  bugler 
duties  in  addition  to  their  primary 
quartermaster  chores. 


to  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

Electronic  Devices — (S.  1953)  — 
Forbids  the  sale,  loan,  lease,  exchange, 
transfer  or  presentation  as  a gift  of 
U.  S.  electronic  equipment  to  foreign 
governments.  At  present  in  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  bill  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  executive  sessions.  Date  has 
not  been  set  for  Navy  testimony  on 
the  measure. 

Veterans’  Subsistence  — (H.R. 

6430)  — Introduced  by  Rep.  Helen 
Douglas  Mankin  of  Georgia,  this  bill 
would  amend  the  veterans’  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  chapter  12 
of  the  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  so  as  to  provide  additional 
subsistence  for  all  veterans  enrolled 
in  and  pursuing  educational  courses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans’  Legislation,  the  bill  has 
not  yet  been  reported  on  by  the  Veter- 
ans Administration. 

Legal  Advice — (H.R.  6435) — A bill 
conferring  upon  the  Attorney  General 
authority  to  advise  veterans  on  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  veterans  un- 
der existing  laws,  without  cost  or  fee. 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Cecil  R.  King  of 
California,  the  bill  was  referred  on  14 
May  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

INFRA-RED  SIGNAL  LIGHT  sends  out  rays  which  are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  can  be  seen  with  a receiver. 


IN  ADDITION  to  its  myriad  other 
■ virtues,  endowed  and  acquired,  the 
Navy  can  see  in  the  dark.  This  useful 
gift,  enjoyed  hitherto  only,  as  far  as 
anybody  knows  for  sure,  by  cats  and 
owls,  was  bestowed  on  the  Navy  by 
infra-red. 

During  the  war,  infra-red  was  pro- 
vided as  a means  of  night  signaling, 
reconnaissance,  recognition,  naviga- 
tion, station  keeping  and  beachmark- 
ing. Some  of  these,  however,  for  suffi- 
cient reasons,  were  never  employed. 
The  principle  was  useful  to  Marine 
Corps  snipers,  who,  carrying  rifles 
equipped  with  lights  and  special  fil- 
ters, simply  illuminated  the  Jap  at 
night,  scrutinized  him  through  a re- 
ceiver attached  to  the  gun,  and  picked 
him  off.  This  item,  called  the  Sniper- 
scope,  was  developed  by  the  Engineer 
Board  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va. 

Infra-red  visual  signaling,  however, 
was  the  most  important  use  to  which 
the  principle  was  put.  The  system 
supplements  standard  blinker  and 
flashing  light  equipment  with  special 
devices  which  make  the  signal  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  placing  a-  filter  over  any 
signal  light  and  then  viewing  the 
rays  that  filter  through  with  a special 
receiver.  Only  the  observer  equipped 
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Navy  Can  See  In  Dark 
Using  Infra-Red  Ray 
Equipment  Which  Sends 
And  Receives  Signals 
Invisible  To  Naked  Eye 


with  this  receiver  can  see  and  read 
the  signals. 

Back  in  1918,  during  the  other  war, 
the  Navy  found  itself  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  enemy  intercep- 
tion of  radio  and  visual  signals.  Forth- 
with, the  uss  Pennsylvania  was 
equipped  with  a mechanically  modu- 
lated acetylene  searchlight  with  infra- 
red filter  and  selenium  type  photocell 
receiver.  Messages  could  be  sent  with 
this  in  Morse,  but  the  beam  was  too 
narrow  for  use  except  in  a flat  calm. 
The  equipment  was  bulky  and  unre- 
liable besides,  so  they  finally  let  the 
whole  thing  go. 

Then  in  1930  a man  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  developed  an 
ultra-violet  signaling  system,  involv- 
ing the  use  of  special  telescope  in 
which  the  ultra-violet  radiation  was 
transformed  into  visible  light.  Un- 


fortunately, some  people  can  sec  the 
longer  ultra-violet  waves,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  screen  the  source  ade- 
quately without  absorbing  most  of  the 
useful  energy.  The  project  was  ter- 
minated. 

In  1941,  with  war  imminent,  the 
Navy  renewed  its  interest  in  invisible 
signaling.  Some  men  in  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  with  a group  at  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Research  Committee, 
laid  out  plans  for  expediting  a prac- 
tical solution  to  the  old  problem. 

Before  the  invasion  of  Sicily  sev- 
eral ships  were  outfitted  with  pre- 
production  models  of  infra-red  gear. 
Reports  of  their  performance  varied, 
but  few  were  good.  However,  by  the 
summer  of  1944  infra-red  had  made 
some  friends.  Admiral  Halsey’s  Third 
Fleet  flagship  reported  that,  in  one 
operation  the  receivers  had  given  “ex- 
cellent performance”  and  that  “traffic 
was  exchanged  with  good  readibility” 
up  to  a good  range.  Other  reports 
gave  the  gear  a good  word  from  Sai- 
pan to  Okinawa,  where  the  Marines 
unlimbered  Sniperscop.e. 

The  way  this  equipment  transmits 
and  receives  rays  that  you  can’t  sec 
may  be  compared  to  the  way  a radio 
transmits  sounds  you  can’t  hear  until 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWS  HOW  images  appear  in  their  proper  upright  positions 
through  the  use  of  both  the  ocular  and  the  erecting  lenses  in  the  receiver. 


LIGHT 

they  are  reproduced  by  a receiver. 
The  radio  transmitter  sends  out  a 
radio  frequency  wave  to  a receiver 
which  converts  it  into  a sound  wave 
at  a frequency  within  your  hearing- 
range.  In  a similar  manner,  some 
types  of  infra-red  gear  send  out  waves 
that  are  beyond  the  visible  light 
range;  a receiver  catches  these  and 
converts  them  into  light  waves  within 
the  visible  range.  This  eiiables  one 
equipped  with  a suitable  receiver  to 
see  light  rays  emanating  from  other- 
, wise  invisible  sources.  These  light 
rays  are  of  the  type  beyond  the'  visi- 
• ble  light  range,  the  receiver  trans- 
forms them  to  visible  light  rays. 

Infra-red  sources  emit  invisible  rays 
> which  fall  above  the  wave  length 
range  of  light  which  the  human  eye 
is  capable  of  seeing,  and  just  below 
the  wave  length  range  of  heat  waves. 

' At  wave  lengths  of  about  4,000  to  8,000 
Angstroms  (an  Angstrom  is  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a micron,  which  is  one- 
thousandth  of  a millimeter  or  about 
.00004  of  an  inch)  light  waves  are 
visible  to  the  human  eye  as  colors,  or 
i as  white  light,  which  is  a combination 
of  waves  of  all  wave  lengths.  Infra- 
red waves,  however,  are  waves  whose 
wave  lengths  are  longer  than  8,000 
Angstroms,  and  just  beyond  the  range 
of  visibility.  All  this  is  supposed  to 
demonstrate  why,  when  you  get  within 
1 400  yards  of  an  infra-red  source,  you 
may  sCe  a faint  red  glow  with  the 


naked  eye;  and  why,  when  you  get 
up  close,  you  feel  heat  on  your  cheek 
where  you  would  expect  to  see  light. 

An  ordinary  electric  light  may  be 
used  to  produce  infra-red  rays,  and 
only  these,  if  a filter  is  employed  to 
completely  remove  all  the  visible  light 
rays  that  are  produced.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  is  done  in  infra-red  sources. 
It  is  accomplished  by  covering  any 
standard  or  specially  constructed 
searchlight  or  beacon  with  a specially 
designed,  visually  opaque,  glass  or 
plastic  filter,  through  which  only  in- 
fra-red rays  can  pass. 

Infra-red  equipment  is  divided  into 
sources  and  receivers.  All  sources 
consist  of  some  type  of  electric  light, 
a filter  and  a power  supply.  Natu- 


rally, there  are  many  supplementary 
components  and  refinements  in  some 
of  the  more  highly  developed  models. 
But,  fundamentally,  all  you  need  to 
. produce  infra-red  radiation  is  light, 
power  and  a filter,  and  these  are  the 
only  components  common  to  all 
sources. 

Sources  Grouped 

Sources  may  be  grouped  according 
to  their  function  or  use  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

• Signal  searchlight,  including  the 
standard  searchlight  equipment  with 
infra-red  filter-lens  and  hood  added. 


• Beacons,  to  serve  purposes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  shipboard  broadcast 
lights. 

• Beachmarkers,  provided  chiefly  in 
portable  models  with  portable  power 
supplies. 

Infra-red  experts  are  at  some  pains 
to  point  out  that  the  equipment  is 
adversely  affected  by  fog,  haze  and 
rain  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
regular,  visual  daytime  signaling 
equipment  is  affected.  The  range  of 
an  infra-red  source  is  reduced  by  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  degree  as  the  range 
of  a white  light  of  comparable  inten- 
sity. In  conditions  of  very  bad  visi- 
bility, the  equipment  may  be  rendered 
virtually  inoperative. 

The  standard  searchlight  is  the 
most  powerful  unit  used  for  visual 
infra-red  signaling.  However,  the 
beam  of  the  standard  light  has  very 
little  spread.  On  a rolling  ship  it 
might  be  difficult  to  keep  a narrow 
invisible  beam  trained  on  the  signal- 
man receiving.  The  control  lens-filter, 
fitted  inside  the  special  hood,  spreads 
the  infra-red  beam  and  permits  un- 


official U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

THE  INFRA-RED  image-forming  phosphor  receiver  shown  here  is  one 
of  a number  of  receivers  which  convert  infra-red  signals  to  visible  light. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

THE  SNOOPERSCOPE  has  a dual  mechanism:  a light  source  which  sends 
out  infra-red  rays  to  illuminate  the  target  and  a receiver  to  spot  the  target. 


interrupted  signaling  despite  the  roll- 
ing- of  the  ship. 

On  the  standard  searchlight  a 
curved  mirror  concentrates  most  of 
the  light  into  a single  beam.  How- 
ever, a small  percentage  of  the  light 
spills  directly  from  the  lamp  to  form; 
a dim,  side-angle  beam  around  the 
main  beam.  If  haze  is  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  spilled  light  is  re- 
flected from  the  tiny  moisture  parti- 
cles and  pz’oduces  a secondary  illumi- 
nation which  clouds  the  view  of  the 
receiver  and  greatly  reduces  its  range. 1 
The  purpose  of  the  hood  is  to  reduce 
the  spilled  light  to  a minimum. 

The  standard  light  and  hood  also 
have  been  used  successfully  to  flood- 
light objects  close  aboard.  One  time, 
for  example,  it  was  necessary  to 
transfer  personnel  from  one  ship  to 
another  in  complete  darkness.  By 
means  of  infra-red  illumination  the  | 
task  was  greatly  facilitated. 

Infra-red  beacons  were  used  during 
the  war  principally  for  broadcast  pur- 
poses; that  is,  for  sending  simultane- 
ous messages  to  ships  in  formation. 
One  type  of  equipment  included  two 
beacons,  each  utilizing  six  infra-red 
units  arranged  to  cover  180  degrees 
of  azimuth.  Obviously  these,  when 


properly  mounted,  will  give  a coverage 
of  360  degrees;  they  also  can  sweep 
a 15-degree  vertical  span. 

In  addition  to  signaling  devices,  the 
Navy  developed  some  portable  beacons 
and  beach  markers  intended  for  use 
with  invasion  units.  These  were  never 
actually  put  into  combat  operation, 
probably  for  the  very  good  reason 
I that  most  of  our  landings  were  made 
in  broad  daylight.  If  night  landings 
had  been  undertaken  on  a large  scale, 
however,  the  infra-red  beacons  were 
to  have  been  employed  in  guiding 

landing  craft  waves  into  beachheads  yH|S  SIMULATED  town  street  scene  appears  clearly  visible  in  the  daylight. 

and  in  marking  the  assault  area  after  rr  ' 

I the  landing  was  made. 


The  Navy  originally  designed  two 
types  of  receivers.  Both  were  called 
i in  and  replaced  by  other  types.  All 
receivers  perform  the  same  basic  task: 
They  gather  up  invisible  infra-red 
rays  and  convert  them  into  light  you 
can  see  or  sounds  you  can  hear.  This 
objective,  however,  is  accomplished  in 
I different  ways  and  in  different  types 
of  receivers.  Image-forming  receivers 
are  small,  portable  units,  looking 
vaguely  like  telescopes. 


Other  types  are  larger,  more  pow- 
erful, permanent  installations  not 
suited  for  ready  handling  as  is  the 
case  with  the  smaller,  portable 
units. 


NIGHTTIME  VIEW  of  same  street  as  it  would  appear  with  the  unaided  eye. 


Image-forming  types  are  phosphor 
receivers  and  electronic  receivers. 
Briefly,  the  phosphor  receiver  contains 
i a phosphor  disc  or  “button”  which, 

1 when  properly  charged,  transforms 
infra-red  waves  into  visible  light. 
Charging  is  accomplished,  in  one  unit, 
i by  a tiny  green  light  powered  by  two 
I dry  cells.  Charging  of  the  phosphor 
I disc  in  another  type  is  done  by  a 
small  quantity  of  radium,  no  less.  This 
costs  the  Bureau  of  Ships  $30,000  per 
gram,  but  it  gives  the  receiver  a power 
source  guaranteed  for  at  least  1700. 
years.  By  that  time,  who  knows, 


Official  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps  photographs 

IN  THE  CIRCLE:  Otherwise  invisible  figures  as  seen  through  snooperscope. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

VIEWED  THROUGH  AN  EYE  PIECE, 
the  image  of  the  infra-red  source 
usually  appears  as  an  orange  spot. 
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somebody  may  have  figured  out  some- 
thing less  expensive. 

- Electronic  receivers,  the  type  used 
" with  the  Sniperscope,  are  of  four 
types  ranging  from  a handy  unit  less 
than  12  inches  long  and  weighing- 
under  seven  pounds  to  a permanently- 
mounted  piece  a foot  in  diameter,  20 
inches  long  and  weighing  about  20 
pounds.  This  receiver  is  equipped  with 
a glass  optical  system  common  to  or- 
dinary telescopes  or  field  glasses  and 
employs  a special  type  of  phototube 
(image-forming  tube)  which  converts 
infra-red  radiation  to  visible  light. 
Incidentally,  the  Army,  which  also 
used  the  Sniperscope  and  a similar 
gadget  called  the  Snooperscope,  says 
the  two  devices  “are  credited  with  30 
percent  of  the  enemy  killed  on  Oki- 
nawa.” 

The  enemy  also  had  a finger  in 
infra-red.  The  Germans  appear  to 


have  made  widespread  use  of  devices 
for  signaling,  reconnaissance  and  de- 
tection. German  infantrymen  carried 
infra-red  devices,  probably  similar  to 
the  Sniperscope,  which  enabled  them 
to  see  and  fire  on  enemies  in  complete 
darkness  at  about  100  yards.  Another 
German  development  was  a long  focal- 
length  camera  using  infra-red  sensi- 
tive film  which  enabled  the  enemy  to 
photograph  Allied  defenses  and  com- 
munications installations  across  the 
English  Channel-  Other  devices,  used 
with  infra-red  searchlights  and  head-- 
lights,  made  it  possible  for  tanks  and 
other  vehicles  to  be  driven  in  complete 
darkness. 

The  Japanese  are  known  also  to 
have  used  infra-red  devices.  Informa- 
tion on  such  employment  has  not  been 
fully  analyzed,  but  the  developments 
are  Jbelieved  to  be  distinctly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
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IfTrEflS 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  Dolicy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possible 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Mustering  Out  Pay 

Sir  : When,  if  ever,  will  a usn  who 

shipped  over  in  1944  for  four  years  be 
eligible  for  mustering  out  pay? — J.E.D., 
CFC,  USN. 

• At  the  termination  of  his  present  enlist- 
ment. usn  men  who  reenlisted  prior  to 
1 Feb  191,5  will  receive  mustering  out  pay 
at  the  end  of  present  enlistments.  Those 
who  reenlisted  on  or  after  1 Feb  191,5, 
and  who  have  not  received  mustering  out 
pay,  can  apply  for  it  now.  The  applica- 
tion should  be  sent  to  the  Field  Branch, 
BuSandA,  (Mustering  Out  Payment  Divi- 
sion) Cleveland,  Ohio. — Ed. 

Sir  : I hold  a permanent  rate  of  CPO. 
As  the  result  of  successive  promotions  I 
now  hold  a temporary  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant and  have  more  than  17  years  of 
service.  I desire,  when  required  by  law, 
to  revert  to  CPO  and  to  continue  active 
service.  If  I am  discharged  as  an  en- 
listed man  for  purposes  of  reenlisting,  will 
my  discharge  entitle  me  to  mustering  out 
pay? — M.E.W.,  Lt.,  usn  (T). 

• Yes. — Ed. 

‘/Wary  Maru’  Was  at  Pearl 

Sir  : In  your  article,  “SRU : Fix-It- 

Quick  Men"  (All  Hands,  January,  1946) 
you  stated  that  a task  force  which  in- 
cluded the  battleships,  “Pennsy,"  “Weeve," 
California  and  “Big  T,”  practically  anni- 
hilated a Jap  task  force  in  Surigao  Strait. 
Your  article  pointed  out  that  each  of 
these  ships  was  hit  in  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  What  I wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  that  you  forgot  the  “Mary 
Maru"  (uss  Maryland).  She  also  was  hit 
at  Pearl  and  also  participated  in  that 
particular  sea  battle.  I was  aboard  her 
at  the  time  and  remember  it  very  clearly. 
F.A.S.,  SC2c,  usn. 

• No  slight  of  the  Maryland  was  intended 
— she  was  indeed  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
lived  to  fight  gloriously  at  Surigao.  But 
the  article  in  question  was  about  the  SRU 
men,  not  about  ships  or  battle  actions.  To 
use  a striking  example  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  SRU,  we  listed  the  Surigao  battle- 
ships which  had  been  sunk  at  Pearl.  The 
Maryland,  of  course,  ions  afloat  at  all 
times. — Ed. 


USS  MARYLAND — no  slight  intended. 


Rehabilitation  Leave 

Sir:  (1)  Under  what  conditions  is  a 

man  entitled  to  rehabilitation  leave?  (2) 
What  is  the  present  policy  of  BuPerS  with 
regard  to  annual  leave  for  usn  personnel? 
— A.W.C.,  Y3c,  usn. 

• (1)  Men  are  entitled  to  rehabilitation 
leave  when  they  return  from  overseas 
duty  for  reassignment  by  Fleet  comman- 
ders. They  rate  two  and  one-half  days 
for  each  month  of  overseas  duty,  not  to 
exceed  SO  days.  (2)  Fifteen  days  a year 
for  duty  within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  U.  S.  has  been  prescribed  as  the 
maximum  during  war  time. — Ed. 


Stewart  Rates  Philippine  Ribbon 

Sir  : Are  the  personnel  who  served 

aboard  the  uss  Stewart  (DD224)  from 
8 Dec  1941  to  22  Feb  1942  entitled  to  the 
Philippine  Defense  ribbon? — R.M.B.,  Y3c, 
USNR. 

• Yes,  they  earned  the  ribbon  with  one 
star.  The  Stewart  served  under  both  the 
U.  S.  and  Japanese  flags  in  World  War 
11.  Scuttled  at  Surabaya,  Java,  she  was 
reclaimed  by  the  Japs.  We  recovered  her 
at  Kure  Naval  Base,  Japan  (see  All 
Hands,  April,  p.  1,9). — Ed. 

Award  for  Good  Conduct 

Sir  : Are  officers  who  started  their  ca- 
reers as  enlisted  men  eligible  for  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal  after  completing  three 
years  of  service? — H.M.B.,  Ens.,  usn. 

• No.  Good  Conduct  M j dais  are  awarded 
to  enlisted  men  only.  If  a man  completed 
three  years  of  active  service  in  the  en- 
listed ranks  prior  to  commissioning  he 
would  be  eligible.  Temporary  USN  offi- 
cers would  receive  credit  for  service  in 
commissioned  status  toward  meeting  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  the  medal  after 
reverting  to  an  enlisted  status.  Require- 
ments for  the  medal  are  three  years  of 
continuous  service  for  periods  terminating 
on  and  after  15  Aug  191,5,  no  mark  of 
less  than  3.0  in  conduct  and  an  average 
for  the  three  years  of  at  least  3.8,  and 
an  average  of  3.5  or  higher  in  proficiency 
in  rating. — Ed. 

Identified 

Sir  : In  your  February  issue  there  is 

a picture  on  page  three  of  men  in  a 
hospital  being  addressed  by  an  officer.  The 
fellow  in  pajamas  sitting  on  the  bed 
looks  very  much  like  my  brother,  a 
marine  who  was  reported  killed.  Is  there 
any  way  I can  find  out  this  man’s  name? 
— -M.H.DYCHE,  BM2c,  uscg. 

• The  man  you  refer  to  has  been  identi- 
fied as  Myrl  Eugene  Lieding,  S2c,  555-7 3- 
01,  of  935  Richy  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz.  The 
Marine  Corps  casualty  lists  show  that 
Lawrence  Wilburn  Dyche,  322-579,  PFC, 
of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  died  of  wounds  aboard 
an  LST  on  16  June  19 H.  He  is  the  only 
man  by  the  name  of  “Dyche”  reported  as 
a fatality  on  Marine  Corps  casualty  lists. 
— Ed. 

Payment  for  Mattresses 

Sir  : I am  wondering  what  happened 

to  the  $10  enlisted  men  were  supposed  to 
have  received  for  mattresses  turned  in 
last  October.  An  Alnav  came  out  last 
October  stating  that  all  mattresses  were 
to  be  turned  in.  We  paid  for  them  out 
of  our  clothing  allowance  and  did  not  re- 
ceive any  reimbursement. — M.W.,  Sic. 

• No  provision  ever  was  made  for  reim- 
bursing men  for  turning  in  mattresses. 
Under  Alnav  278-1,5  (NDB,  30  September) 
all  individually  owned  mattresses  became 
government  property,  and  ships  and  sta- 
tions assumed  responsibility  for  providing 
personnel  with  this  gear.  Mattresses  in 
question  were  government  issue  originally , 
and  enlisted  men  never  actually  paid  for 
them.  In  cases  where  original  issues  were 
lost  and  men  paid  for  replacements  out 
of  their  own  funds,  the  men  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  latter  upon  entry  of 
a statement  to  that  effect  in  their  service 
records. — Ed. 


Billets  for  Air  Ordnaneemen 

Sir:  (1)  How  many  ACOM  and  ACOM  Jj 
(AA)  billets  are  contemplated  for  the  I 
postwar  Navy?  (2)  How  many  ACOMs  1 
are  now  serving  in  the  regular  Navy? 
(3)  How  long  will  it  take,  based  on 
latest  information,  before  the  number  of 
men  serving  in  the  rate  and  the  number 
of  billets  are  brought  to  a balance? — 
P.F.H.,  AOMlc,  usn. 

• (1)  Present  plans  provide  for  a total  of 
731  ACOM  and  ACOM  (AA)  billets  as  of 

1 September.  (2)  As  of  21,  February  J 
there  were  1,609  ACOMs  in  the  regular  A 
Navy.  It  is  expected  that  about  1,560  I J 
will  be  on  duty  l September.  (3)  It  is  I 
difficult  to  say.  Every  effort  is  being  made  j 
to  bring  about  a balance,  especially  jfl 
through  legislation  which  would  permit  J 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  after  16  1 
years  of  service. — .Ed.  . jj 

‘Lady’  is  No  Single  Carrier 

Sir  : Which  carrier  is  known  officially 
by  the  Navy  Department  as  the  "Fighting 
Lady?”  Some  say  it  was  the  Enterprise.  ) 
I contend  it  was  the  Yorktown.  I was 
aboard  her  and  saw  several  shots  of  the 
motion  picture  made. — A.G.P.,  SKlc,  usn. 

• No  carrier  has  been  designated  the 
“Fighting  Lady”  by  the  Navy  Department.  I 
The  motion  picture,  “ Fighting  Lady,”  con-  : I 
tains  a composite  of  scenes  shot  aboard  j 
several  different  carriers. — Ed. 

• I 

Boatswain’s  Mate  is  Number  1 

Sir  : What  rate  has  the  highest  senior-  j j 
ity  in  the  Navy,  a quartermaster  or  a 
boatswain’s  mate. — W.F.S.,  QM3c,  usn.  I 

• The  boatswain’s  mate  rate  has  the  high-  J 
est  precedence  in  the  Navy  rate  structure,  j I 
followed  in  order  by  turret  captain,  gun-  1 1 
Tier’s  mate,  mineman,  torpedoman’s  mate  \ 
and  quartermaster.  Navy  rates  are  listed  I 
by  precedence  in  Article  D-5102,  BuPers  j 
Manual. — Ed. 

18 -Foot  Mistake 

sir:  On  page  65  of  the  March  issue  of  - 
All  Hands  you  printed  a photograph  of  i ■ 
a ship  captioned  as  “a  45-foot  picket  1 1 
.boat.”  As  skipper  of  a 63-foot  Navy  ARB 
or  (AVR)  for  11  months,  I feel  qualified  J 
to  say  that  the  boat  illustrated  is  a 63-  I 
foot  crash  boat. — R.S.L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr.  i 

• You  are  correct.  The  ship  in  question 
was  a 63-foot  aviation  rescue  boat  (ARB).  : i 
About  two  dozen  eagle-eyed  All  Hands  j 
readers  correctly  identified  the  boat.  Below  < 
are  pictures  of  a 63-foot  ARB  and  a 1,5-  I 
foot  picket  boat. — Ed. 


A 45-foot  picket  boat. 


A 63-foot  ARB  (or  AVR). 
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Souvenir  Books 

In  this  lection  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  "war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

• Block  Island  (CVEs  21  and  106). 
Prior  15  June  address  requests  for 
copies  to  Editor,  Ship’s  Book , u.ss 

j Block  Island  (CVE  106),  Norfolk  Group 
16th  Fleet,  Norfolk,  Va.  After  15  June 
address  Editor,  Ship’s  Book,  tiss  Block 
I Island  (CVE  106),  V.  S.  Naval  Aca- 
; demy,  Annapolis,  Md.  The  book  covers 
activities  of  both  the  old  and,  the  new 
\ Block  Islands  (CVEs  21  and  106). 

' Distribution  is  free  to  naval  and  ma- 
; rine  personnel  who  served  aboard 
j either  ship.  This  book  was  to  be  ready 
: about  1 June. 

• uss  Lake  Champlain  (CV  39), 
Address,  Commanding  Officer,  uss 
Lake  Champlain.  (CV  39),  Norfolk 
Group,  16th  Fleet,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Will  be  distributed  upon  request  to 
former  crew  members  free  of  charge. 

• uss  Miami  (CL  89).  Address, 
The  Editor,  uss  Miami  (CL  89), 
Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Date  of  publication:  15  July.  Requests 
must  be  in  prior  to  15  June,  $$.50  per 
copy,  prepaid. 

• uss  Pondera  (APA  191).  Address 
Chaplain  J.  J.  Tubbs,  209  Fitzwater 
St.,  Salisbury,  Md.  One  copy  has  been 
mailed  free  to  the  best  known  address 
of  each  mam  who  served  aboard.  Ad- 
ditional copies  $2  each. 

• U.  S.  Naval  Training  and  Distri- 
bution Center,  Treasure  Island.  Ad- 
dress (and  make  checks  and  money 
orders  payable  to)  Welfare  Officer, 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  and  Distribution 
Center,  Treasure  Island,  Calif.  Book 
was  to  be  published  1 June.  One  copy 
will  be  distributed  free  upon  request, 
to  persons  who  served  as  members  of 
ship’s  company  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  1 Sept  19$5;  information  on 
division  and  command  where  applicant 
served  must  be  included.  Additional 
copies  $2.50. 


The  New  Uniform 

Sir  : The  only  thing  we  can  see  that's 
right  about  the  new  uniform  is  the  hat, 
shoes  and  belt.  The  rest  of  it  looks  like 
the  Bell  Boys’  Union.  One  question  : When 
do  we  get  the  pajamas? — H.C.,  Sic,  usn. 

Sir  : We  all  have  the  same  idea  about 
the  uniform.  We  want  to  wear  the  so- 
called  “tailor  mades”  with  hip  pocket  and 
30-inch  bottoms.  We  recommend  replacing 
the  present  white  hat  with  a visor  cap. 
We  think  the  neckerchief  should  be  worn 
1 y2  inches  above  the  “V”  in  the  jumper, 
because  we  think  it’s  neater. — G.C.B.,  Cox, 
and  20  other  usns. 

Sir  : I’m  in  favor  of  the  new  uniform 
if  it  can  be  stored  conveniently  and  still 
retain  its  crease  like  our  present  uniform. 
I don’t  care  for  the  new  overseas  hats, 
however.  Why  not  change  the  hats  to 
something  resembling  those  of  chiefs? — 
J.F.,  Sic,  usn. 

Sir  : Most  of  us  regulars  joined  the 
Navy  because  of  the  uniform,  and  if  it  is 
changed  I think  many  will  be  glad  to 
get  out  The  present  blues  are  perfect, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Sure  we 
would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  whites,  but 
not  the  design.  Why  not  change  the 
color  to  gray? — A.J.L.,  Sic,  usn,  and  four 
buddies. 
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fin/  la  Guerre’ 


Sir:  Reference  the  letters  on  page  38 
in  the  February,  1946,  issue  concerning 
the  Concord,  Hughes  and  Tigrone  and 
their  firing  the  “last  shot.’’  Well,  ours 
was  no  such  thing  as  a hangflre  with  the 
gun  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  a good  old-fashioned  torpedoing 
of  the  Jap  sub  1-382  by  uss  Spikefish 
(S.S  404)  at  0425  King,  14  Aug  1945,  in 
the  East  China  Sea. — R.L.H.,  Lt.,  usnr. 

Sir  : Maybe  I shouldn’t  write  to  your 
magazine  since  I’m  a woman  and  not 
serving  in  the  Navy,  but  my  husband 
served  a couple  of  years  on  the  Concord 
and  still  is  aboard  uss  Heermann  (DD 
532).  Now  I understand  the  Heermann 
fired  the  last  shots  in  the  Pacific  on  15 
August.  She  shot  down  a Jap  Judy  which 
was  making  a suicide  attack.  Why  not 
give  them  a little  credit. — Mrs.  J.F.F. 

• A check  of  war  records  confirmed  re- 
ports on  the  Hughes,  Concord,  Tigrone, 
Spikefish  and  Heermann,  and  turned  up  a 
surprise  candidate  for  last-shot  honors, 
uss  Torsk  (SS  1,23).  The  last-shot  sched- 
ule, all  times  Greenwich: 


uss  Hughes  (DD  $10) 
uss  Concord  (CL  10) 
uss  Tigrone  (SS  $19) 
uss  Spikefish  (SS  $0$) 
uss  Torsk  (SS  $23) 
War’s  End 

uss  Heermann  (DD  532) 


0958  12  August 
1106  12  August 
0100  13  August 
192$  13  August 
2111  1$  August 
2300  1$  August 
0$18  15  August 


From  the  above  it  seems  the  submarines 
won  all  the  prizes,  not  counting  Heer- 
mann’s  exploit  which  occurred  after  hos- 
tilities had  ceased  (officially,  that  is). 
Spikeflsh’s  kill  later  was  identified  as  the 
Japanese  submarine  1-313.  An  extract 
from  the  War  Diary  of  Heermann,  which 
shot  down  a Jap  Judy  in  a friendly  man- 
ner the  day  after  the  war  ended,  recounts 
how  the  ship  received  news  of  the  sur- 
render the  morning  of  15  August,  local 
( Japanese ) time.  That  afternoon,  sus- 
picious of  an  approaching  aircraft,  she 
went  to  general  quarters.  When  the  Judy 
closed  in  for  what  appeared  to  be  a sui- 
cide dive  the  Heermann  opened  fire  and 
splashed  the  plane. 

Last-shot  honors  now  appear  to  be: 

Gunfire — Tigrone : Used  her  deck  gun 
to  bombard  a radio  station  and  other 
buildings  on  Mikomoto  Shima  in  the  west- 
ern entrance  to  Sagami  Wan,  Honshu, 
Japan,  0100  13  Aug  19$5. 

Torpedoes — Torsk  : Sank  two  Japanese 
coast  defense  vessels  (frigates)  with  tor- 
pedoes, one  at  1935,  the  other  at  2111,  1$ 
Aug  19$ 5.  The  latter  was  sunk  just  1 
hour,  $3  minutes  before  the  official  end 
of  hostilities  in  the  Pacific. 

All  Hands  invites  further  claims  for 
the  last-shot-of-the-war  department,  if 
substantiated  by  action  reports. — Ed. 

Rating  Badge  Not  Changed 

Sir:  (1)  Has  BuPers  changed  the  ship’s 
cook  rating  badge  from  the  crescent  moon 
to  two  keys  and  a feather?  (2)  Many 
ship’s  cooks  wear  the  latter  rating  badge. 
Is  it  authorized?  (3)  Am  I right  in  my 
assumption  that  officers’  cooks  and  ste- 
wards use  the  crescent  moon  rating  badge? 
— J.  J.  S.,  usn. 

• (1)  No.  (2)  Ship’s  cooks  are  not  au- 
thorized to  wear  the  two  keys  and  feather 
badge.  This  is  worn  only  by  chief  com- 
missary stewards.  (3  ) Yes. — Ed. 


CCA  for  Wave  Chiefs 

Sir  : Do  Wave  CPOs  receive  a higher 
CCA  than  an  enlisted  chief? — M.S.,  SKD- 
lc,  usnr. 

• No.  All  enlisted  Waves,  including  chiefs, 
receive  a credit  of  clothing  allowance  of 
$12.50  a quarter.  Enlisted  male  chiefs 
receive  a quarterly  allowance  of  $20,  and 
other  enlisted  men  receive  $12. — Ed. 


USS  TORSK  takes  winner's  honors. 


USS  SPIKEFISH  was  a runner-up. 


USS  HEERMAN  overshot  the  deadline. 


Irate  Women 

Sir  : Let  us  address  this  letter  to  Sea- 
man Adden  (All  Hands,  Fantail  Forum, 
April  1946). 

No,  we  are  not  thinking  of  the  Navy  as 
a life  work,  but  we  certainly  do  not  pass 
judgment  on  those  who  do.  It  has  been 
siaid  that  when  one  thinks  that  other 
folks  have  rocks  in  their  heads  it  is  high 
time  to  see  a psychiatrist.  Yet,  you  are 
entitled  to  your  opinion.  But  do  you  think 
you  are  an  authhority  on  naval  adminis- 
tration? How  many  weeks  have  you 
served  toward  a hash  mark? 

You  say,  “Waves  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  winning  the  war  . . . ”If 
the  attitude  of  all  service  women  matched 
your  own  we  would  probably  be  hoeing 
rice ! There  were  plenty  of  jobs  during 
the  war  which  had  to  be  done.  If  you 
feel  you  did  nothing,  please  don’t  brag 
about  it. — 97  Irate  Waves  in  Pearl  Har- 
bor. 

Sir  : I would  like  to  reply  to  the  re- 
marks of  Margaret  M.  Adden,  Sic,  in 
your  April  issue.  During  the  war  we 
needed  every  man  we  could  send  to  man 
our  ships.  That  shore  work  had  to  be 
done  by  someone ; therefore,  the  Waves. 
None  of  the  work  was  glamorous,  and 
that  is  where  she  made  her  mistake.  I 
wonder  if  she’ll  be  able  to  adjust  herself 
to  civilian  life  better  than  her  Navy  life. 
— J.W.,  Sp(X)3c. 

Sir  : It  is  quite  apparent  that  Mar- 

garet Adden  had  few  of  the  qualities  so 
necessary  in  the  adjustment  from  civilian 
to  military  life.  A little  initiative  and 
enthusiasm  would  sooner  or  later  have 
warranted  that  coveted  eagle,  but  Seaman 
Adden,  no  doubt,  lacked  both.  I had 
fully  intended  to  enroll  in  college  this 
fall,  hut  when  the  opportunity  presented 
itself  the  advantages  outweighed  the  dis- 
advantages, and  I did  not  hesitate  to 
sign  over  until  1947.  Yes,  Seaman  Adden, 
I am  quite  proud  and  consider  it  a privi- 
lege to  be  a part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.— 
A.S.,  Ylc. 

Loose  Application 

Sir:  In  All  Hands,  April  1946,  p.  6, 
you  mention  uss  Spica  (AK  16)  as  a 
“merchantman  !”  Those  of  us  who  served 
on  her,  as  1 did  for  16  months,  do  not 
like  to  see  her  misrepresented. — C.E.F., 
Lt.,  usnr  (inactive). 

• Sorry,  All  Hands  loosely  classified  Spica 
and  SS  Harrington  together  as  “merchant- 
men.” Both  are  cargo  carriers.  But  uss 
Spica  ( AK  16)  has  flown  the  commission 
pennant  since  1 Mar  19$0.  The  Ex- ss 
Shannock,  she  was  acquired  by  the  Navy 
16  Nov  1921.  ss  Harrington  is,  in  fact,  a 
merchant  ship. — Ed. 
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THE  USS  SOLAR,  upper  left,  wrec 
by  a Coast  Guard  fireboat.  Salvac: 
bullion,  left  center,  which  Japs  durr< 
ture.  Navy's  USS  PC  799,  lower: 
Alcatraz".  Visitor  aboard  the  USS 
right,  is  shown  the  mechanisms  of: 
ther,  USN.  Chosen  official  pin-u| 
Vaniver,  below,  is  to  be  a guest  ol 
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WORLD  AWAITS  ATOMIC  BOMB  TEST 
AS  NAVY  SHIPS  STEAM  TO  BIKINI 


PERIOD  21  APRIL  THROUGH  20  MAY 


explosion  and  fire,  is  watered 
stands  beside  recovered  silver 
Tokyo  Bay  before  city's  cap- 
nds  guard  in  the  "Battle  of 
:!,  Mrs.  Arthur  Reading,  upper 
deck  tractor  by  Lt.  V.  Pra- 
f the  USS  Midway,  Patricia 
t a party  aboard  the  carrier. 


Before  the  Blast 

The  world  waited  last  month  for 
the  Crossroads  test  explosion  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  scheduled  for  1 July  at 
Bikini.  It  was  to  be  a gigantic  ex- 
periment, and  would  possibly  deter- 
mine naval  and  military  tactics  and 
strategy  for  years  to  come.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  the  test,  to  give 
naval  personnel  a better  insight  into 
nuclear  physics  and  things  to  come, 
All  Hands  Magazine  prepared  an 
atomic  energy  extra  issue,  now  being- 
distributed. 

Meantime,  these  were  the  worldwide 
developments : 

• Joint  Task  Force  1 personnel 
left  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  a special 
train  for  San  Francisco  on  the  first 
leg  of  their  trip  to  Bikini,  and  Navy 
ships  bound  for  the  experiment  plowed 
broad  wakes  across  the  Pacific  con- 
verging on  Pearl  Harbor  and  fanning 
out  to  the  Marshall  Islands. 

• President  Truman  issued  invita- 
tions to  11  nations,  members  of  the 
U.  N.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to 
attend  the  test,  including  Australia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Poland,  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

• The  Senate  Special  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee  was  drafting  a bill 
to  control  atomic  power. 

• The  Army-Navy  Munitions  Board 
directed  a survey  of  the  nation’s  caves 
for  underground  military  and  indus- 
trial use  in  event  of  another  war. 

• Use  of  atomic  energy  in  medicine 
was  outlined  at  a meeting  in  New 
York,  including  treatment  of  thyroid 
cancer  with  radioactive  iodine  and 
use  of  radioactive  “tracers”  to  study 
body  processes;  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  announced  it  would  soon  have 
a model  turbine  spinning  on  power 
supplied  by  a small  pile  of  uranium. 

• German  atomic  research  was 


banned  by  the  occupying  Allies;  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower said  in  Honolulu  that  disclosure 
of  U.  S.  atom  bomb  secrets  “must 
await  the  time  when  the  United  Na- 
tions can  demonstrate  its  efficiency 
and  permanency”;  a British  scientist 
drew  10  years  in  the  penitentiary  for- 
disclosing  atomic  secrets  to  the  Rus- 
sians; and  Marine  guards  with  “shoot 
to  kill”  orders  were  placed  over  test 
preparations  at  Bikini. 

• Former  inhabitants  of  Bikini, 
moved  once  to  Rongerik  Atoll  109 
miles  to  the  east,  might  have  to  move 
again  as  a safety  precaution  if  it  is 
determined  that  currents  of  wind  or 
water  might  carry  injurious  matter 
from  Bikini  to  Rongerik. 

For  more  on  the  A-bomb  test,  see 
p.  2. 

Solar  Explosion 

A destroyer  escort  unloading  at  the 
Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Earle,  N.  J., 
was  wrecked  by  explosions  on  30 
April.  A Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  and 
other  Navy  officials  have  completed 
investigations  but  no  findings  were 
made  public. 

TJSS  Solar  (DE  221),  a veteran  of 
World  War  II  which  saw  action  in 
the  ETO  and  the  Pacific,  was  towed 
to  the  U.  S.  New  York  Naval  Ship- 
yard for  dry-docking  and  salvage. 

Of  the  ship’s  13  officers  and  143 
men  reported  to  be  aboard,  one  officer 
and  six  enlisted  men  have  now  been 
declared  dead  as  a result  of  the  ex- 
plosions. Thirty-six  required  hospital- 
ization. Others  were  treated  at  the 
scene. 

The  explosion  occurred  as  the  crew 
was  unloading  ammunition  in  prepaT 
ration  for  an  overhaul.  Only  about 
one-third  of  the  regular  load  of  15 
tons  of  ammunition  remained  on  board 
at  the  time  of  the  first  explosion 
which  reportedly  was  a “hedgehog,” 


LAST  JULY 


U.  S.  Fleet  fired 
upon  the  Jap  home- 
land at  point  blank 
range  as  record 
number  of  carrier 
planes  hammered  at 
remnants  of  land- 

locked  Nip  warships 

during  raids  on  Tokyo  and  Honshu  coast- 
line. The  Army  mopped  up  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australians  landed  on  Balik- 
papan. 
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The  Merger  Bill 


ALL  HANDS 


Midway  on  View 

The  Navy’s  newest  type  carrier, 
USS  Midway , played  host  in  April  at 
New  York  City  to  approximately  1,- 
000  naval  reservists,  their  families 
and  friends.  A special  day  was  set 
aside  and  the  ship  was  opened  ex- 
clusively to  reservists  and  their 
guests.  Presentation  of  Naval  Reserve 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

VISITING  WEST  POINT  CADET  Is  made  welcome  in  style  at  the  Naval 
Academy  during  an  exchange  of  students  between  the  two  service  schools. 


The  uss  Solar,  after  a long  career 
of  escorting  convoys  in  the  Atlantic 
was  assigned  to  testing  new  equip- 
ment and  had  just  returned  from  the 
Pacific. 


S.  2044,  the  Thomas-Hill- Austin  bill 
for  unification  of  the  armed  forces, 
was  reported  out  last  month  by  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  placed  on  the  Senate  calendar. 
This  means  the  bill  is  available  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  at  any  time. 

The  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee also  has  held  hearings  on  the 
merger  question  and  received  state- 
ments from  several  witnesses,  includ- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal,  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  USN,  CNO;  Fleet  Admiral 
Ernest  J.  King,  usn,  former  CNO; 
and  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces  leaders 
conferred  one  day  last  month  with 
President  Truman  at  the  White 
House.  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson  and  Mr.  Forrestal  said 
after  a conference  that  a “general 
discussion  on  military  reorganization” 
had  been  held.  Later,  the  President 
asked  War  and  Navy  heads  to  strive 
to  have  differences  on  unification  ironed 
out  by  the  end  of  May. 

Senators  Styles  Bridges  (R.,  N.  H.) 
and  Thomas  C.  Hart  (R.,  Conn.),  the 
latter  a former  commander  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  submitted  a minority 
report  on  S.  2044  last  month  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  The  report  said  that  in 
the  conduct  of  hearings  on  the  bill  the 
nation’s  “great  reservoir  of  impar- 
tial wisdom  and  experience  . . . has 
not  been  tapped.”  It  continued,  “In 
addition  to  many  who  have  been  lead- 
ers in  war  mobilization,  we  should 
hear  from  our  industrialists,  from  our 
scientists,  and  from  our  citizens  gen- 
erally.” 

The  Thomas-Hill-Austin  bill  pro- 
vides a Department  of  Defense  to  be 
headed  by  a secretary  of  Cabinet 
rank,  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Air 
Forces,  Army  and  Navy  subordinate 
to  him. 
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FLYING  WING,  experimental  Army  bomber,  has  a wing  span  of  172  feet. 
The  plane,  called  the  XB-35,  is  powered  by  four  3,000  horsepower  engines. 


an  antisubmarine  charge  about  30 
inches  long  and  7 inches  in  diameter, 
weighing  about  65  pounds.  The  first 
explosion  was  followed  one  minute 
later  by  a blast  heard  two  miles  away. 
After  the  first  explosion,  fire  stations 
were  manned  and  attempts  were  made 
to  extinguish  the  blaze,  but  after  the 
second  explosion  the  word  to  abandon 
ship  was  passed.  Nearly  all  of  the 
crew  was  able  to  get  off  the  ship  be- 
fore a third  and  final  explosion  fol- 
lowed about  two  minutes  after  the 
second. 

A 10-ton  section  of  the  bridge  was 
blown  about  150  feet  into  the  air  and 
landed  on  the  pier.  The  forward  sec- 
tion of  the  ship  was  battered  and 
mangled  beyond  recognition  and  curled 
back  over  what  remained  of  the  bridge 
with  the  underside  of  the  deck  ex- 
posed. The  third  blast  was  felt  for  a 
radius  of  about  30  miles,  shattering 
windows  and  causing  ground  tremors. 

Tugs  towed  nearby  craft  loaded 
with  ammunition  away  from  the  pier. 
A destroyer  and  an  ammunition  ship 
tied  up  at  the  same  pier  some  dis- 
tance away  were  undamaged.  The 
pier  is  2.7  miles  long.  Flying  frag- 
ments caused  a railroad  boxcar  into 
which  ammunition  taken  from  the 
Solar  was  loaded  to  explode  on  the 
pier,  leaving  nothing  but  a hole  in  the 
concrete. 


identification  cards  was  necessary  to 
board  the  ship. 

Success  of  the  visitors’  day  prompted 
Com3  to  recommend  in  a letter  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  that 
similar  visits  be  planned  when  other 
ships  of  the  Fleet  enter  New  York. 

The  visit  aboard  the  carrier  was 
planned  by  the  district  director  of 
Naval  Reserve,  and  invitations  to 
board  the  ship  were  sent  to  approxi- 
mately 5,000  reservists  in  the  area. 

The  reservists  and  their  guests  were 
taken  to  the  carrier,  which  was  moored 
in  the  North  River,  by  small  craft 
provided  for  the  occasion.  They  were 
received  aboard  ship  by  officers  and 
crew,  who  conducted  a three-hour 
tour.  Much  of  the  ship’s  intricate 
equipment  was  open  for  inspection. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


CHINESE  SEAMAN,  students  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station,  Tsingtao, 
China,  are  being  instructed  by  Coxswain  Peter  Cerce  in  tying  sailors'  knots. 


Navy  Holds  Class  in  China 

At  Tsingtao,  U.  S.  Navy  men  are 
running  basic  and  operational  train- 
ing schools  for  Chinese  sailors. 

At  that  North  China  port,  the 
i American  Amphibious  Training  Group 
under  Capt.  John  S.  Keating,  USN, 

I is  training  800  enlisted  men  and  100 
officers  attached  to  the  Chinese  Naval 
Training  Center.  School  is  held 
aboard  U.  S.  amphibious  craft — four 
LSTs,  two  LCIs  and  one  LSM — which 
once  underwent  enemy  attacks  in  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  waters. 

Goal  of  American  instructors  is  to 
teach  Chinese  personnel  to  man  U.  S. 
amphibious  ships  so  they  can  take 
over  one  of  the  jobs  that  has  been 
keeping  American  Navy  men  busy  in 
China — moving  Nationalist  armies  to 
the  North. 

Assisting  Capt.  Keating  are  Capt. 

I Clarence  E.  Coffin,  USN,  Comdr. 

; James  W.  McBrier,  ComLstGrp  100 
i and  two  Chinese  naval  officers,  Comdr. 
Charles  Chow  and  Lt.  L.  F.  Lin  who 
act  as  Capt.  Keating’s  aides  and  liai- 
son officers.  Capt.  Lin  Sian  Kwan 
commands  the  Chinese  Naval  Train- 
ing Center  at  Tsingtao,  and  is  a grad- 
uate of  the  Chinese  Naval  Academy 
at  Chefoo. 

About  400  U.  S.  Navy  men  are  as- 
signed to  the  seven  amphibious  craft. 
Five  officers  and  nine  men  assist  with 
training  at  the  shore  school.  Should 
the  bill  authorizing  transfer  of  Ameri- 
can ships  to  the  Chinese  government 
become  law,  both  ship  and  shore  fa- 
cilities will  be  augmented. 

The  language  problem,  while  eased 
by  interpreters,  is  presenting  inter- 
esting personal  chores  for  Americans 
responsible  for  teaching  the  Chinese. 
Many  of  them  are  studying  Chinese, 
and  some  have  undertaken  to  teach 
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SPOTTED  BY  TALENT  SCOUT  while 

modeling  for  fun,  Linda  Christian  was 
signed  soon  after  for  movie  contract. 
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their  pupils  their  versions  of  the 
American  language. 

Down  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  Chi- 
nese naval  personnel  were  trained  in 
eight  small  naval  vessels — patrol  and 
mine  craft — and  left  for  China  about 
1 April  via  the  Panama  Canal.  In  the 
interest  of  safety  and  to  provide  pos- 
sible assistance,  these  craft  are  pro- 
ceeding with  USS  Maumee,  an  ex- 
tanker now  a repair  ship  and  tender. 

Turned  over  to  the  Chinese  navy 
under  lend-lease  before  the  Japanese 
surrender,  these  vessels  will  be  sup- 
ported under  lend-lease  until  30  June 
1946  by  Presidential  authorization. 
Upon  arrival  at  their  destination, 
these  ships  probably  will  be  used  for 
shipping  protection  in  China  waters. 

Surplus  Food  Transfer 

Coffee,  tea,  spinach,  dried  fruit, 
canned  roast  beef  and  marmalade 
were  a few  of  the  items  in  the  156 
million  pounds  of  food  declared  sur- 
plus by  the  Navy  in  a five  month  pe- 
riod ending  1 Apr  1946. 

To  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
went  44  million  pounds  of  food  for 
U.  S.  civilians  and  74  million  for  sale 
to  foreign  governments.  In  addition, 
38  million  pounds  of  food  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Army  for  civilian  relief 
programs  in  Germany  and  Japan. 

BuSandA,  which  handled  the  food 
transfers,  said  the  surpluses  resulted 
from  dry  stores  unloaded  from  ships 
returning  from  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  rapid  demobilization  of  personnel 
since  VJ  Day. 

Maritime  March 

A march  honoring  officers  and  men 
of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service,  “The 
Merchant  Marine,”  was  first  per- 
formed publicly  last  month  and  offered 
for  adoption  as  the  official  march  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  by  its  composer, 
Kenneth  Douse,  principal  musician, 
USMC. 


End  of  the  Search 

All  searches  for  missing  persons  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  CinCPOA  have  been 
completed  by  the  Navy.  The  searches, 
which  began  coincidentally  with  the 
Allied  offensive  in  the  Pacific,  covered 
every  land  mass,  island,  and  atoll  in 
the  area.  Naval  casualty  records 
show  no  instance  of  any  person’s  being 
found  alive  in  these  searches,  although 
graves  of  American  fliers  were  dis- 
covered on  a few  islands. 

Covering  searches  first  were  made 
by  airplane,  then  followed  up-  where 
it  was  considered  necessary,  by  shore 
parties  landed  from  ships.  In  some 
places  very  small  dots  of  land,  entire 
areas  which  could  be  sighted  from  a 
ship’s  deck  were  circled  and  interro- 
gated by  loud  speaker.  On  all  islands 
of  any  size,  however,  parties  went 
ashore  and  queried  natives  and  mis- 
sionaries concerning  the  existence  of 
any  white  persons  in  the  area. 

Searches  have  been  completed  in 
the  Philippines  and  the  Japanese  em- 
pire under  the  Army. 

‘Mac’  Cuts  Jap  Navy 

The  Japanese  government  was  or- 
dered by  General  of  the  Army  Doug- 
las MacArthur  to  destroy  all  Japa- 
nese naval  vessels  larger  than  de- 
stroyers, if  they  can  not  be  used  in 
the  repatriation  fleet,  by  30  Apr  1947. 
When  repatriation  of  Japanese  from 
China  and  other  countries  is  completed, 
the  fleet  used  for  this  purpose  also 
will  be  scrapped. 

A list  of  Japanese  combatant  ves- 
sels larger  than  destroyers  which  were 
not  sunk  in  the  war  includes:  BB — 
Nagato,  heavily  damaged;  CVs — 
Amagi,  Katsuragi,  Ryuho  and  Haya- 
taJca  ( J u n y o ) , heavily  damaged ; 
Hosho,  lightly  damaged ; Kasagi,  never 
fitted  out;  CAs — Myoko  and  Takao, 
heavily  damaged ; CL — K itag  ami , 
heavily  damaged. 
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COEDUCATION  IS  INTRODUCED  to  Vassar  with  the  enrollment  of  36  men 


students.  They'll  transfer  to  other  schools  as  soon  as  places  are  available. 


Veterans’  Education 

Best  chance  for  Navy  men  to  return 
to  school  when  they  go  back  to  civilian 
life  is  to  try  a small  college.  A veter- 
ans Administraton  survey  found  162,- 
485  known  vacancies  for  the  fall  term 
in  1,029  schools  throughout  the  nation, 
and  the  probability  was  that  vacancies 
would  be  more  than  250,000  when  the 
remainder  of  the  1,686  schools  queried 
had  reported. 

The  schools  included  universities, 
professional  schools,  teachers’  colleges 
and  junior  colleges  in  47  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Complete 
facilities  for  education  in  every  aca- 
demic field  exist  in  the  small  schools, 
many  of  which  have  academic  ratings 
considerably  higher  than  the  “name” 
universities.  Most  of  the  big  “football 
colleges,”  VA  pointed  out,  have  few 
or  no  vacancies  for  veterans. 

VA  has  published  an  aid  to  the 
veteran  who  is  shopping  around  for  a 
school  with  an  opening  in  the  aca- 
demic field  he  wants.  The  pamphlet, 
“Educational  Opportunities  for  Veter- 
ans,” lists  the  schools  by  location  and 
states  their  fields  of  study.  The  pam- 
phlet has  been  distributed  by  VA  to 
its  field  workers  at  separation  centers 
and  VA  regional  offices,  where  it  is 
available  to  former  servicemen  look- 
ing for  a school. 

VA  has  concluded  that  the  “educa- 
tional shortage”  is  not  as  serious  as 
was  once  believed.  Nevertheless,  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  veterans  adminis- 
trator, foresees  a still  substantial  lack 
of  educational  opportunity.  Speaking 
before  500  educators  in  Chicago  he 
declared  total  enrollment  of  full-time 
student-veterans  may  run  as  high  as 

750.000  this  fall  (present  enrollment: 
394,551),  and  that  demand  for  addi- 
tional enrollment  might  equal  the 
total  of  those  enrolled. 

Applications  for  training  under  the 
GI  Bill  of  Rights  number  nearly 

1.750.000  (including  those  already  in 
school),  but  VA  pointed  out  that  not 
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all  applicants  are  potential  college-  or 
college-level  students,  nor  do  all  appli- 
cants qualify  for  GI  education  rights 
or  accept  them  when  qualified. 

ND  Headquarters  to  Move 

Approval  of  plans  to  move  head- 
quarters of  the  Seventh  Naval  Dis- 
trict from  Miami  to  Jacksonville  was 
announced  recently  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

Rear  Admiral  John  F.  Shafroth, 
USN,  commandant  of  the  district,  is 
effecting  cancellation  of  leases  on 
property  now  being  occupied  by  the 
headquarters  in  anticipation  of  the 
move. 


Acme  Photo 


MUTUAL  INTEREST  is  shown  in  spring 
finery  as  Navy  men  wearing  new 
uniforms  talk  with  Mary  Alice  Ward. 


Alcatraz  Prison  Break 

The  Navy,  with  the  Marines,  Coast 
Guard  and  Army,  helped  federal  offi- 
cials quell  last  month’s  attempted 
prison  break  at  the  federal  prison  on 
Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  craft  patrolled 
waters  around  the  island,  a Coast 
Guard  PBY  flew  an  observation  patrol 
overhead,  and  100  Marines  landed  on 
“the  Rock”  to  guard  prisoners  who  did 
not  take  part  in  the  riot. 

The  two-day  uprising  broke  out  in 
the  afternoon  of  2 May  when  a small 
group  of  convicts  holed  up  in  a cell 
block  after  one  of  them  had  over- 
powered a guard  and  taken  his  wea- 
pons, a rifle  and  a pistol.  The  riot  j 
cost  the  lives  of  two  guards  and  the 
wounding  of  14  others,  and  the  lives 
of  the  three  ringleaders  of  the  escape 
plot. 

Warden  James  A.  Johnston  sent  out 
a call  for  help  soon  after  the  riot 
began.  Several  of  the  prison  guards 
were  held  as  hostages  by  the  convicts. 

The  warden’s  call  was  answered 
quickly.  As  he  put  it,  “The  Marines 
came  over  like  it  was  Iwo  Jima.” 

Two  Navy  ships,  PCs  788  and  799, 
and  five  Coast  Guard  craft  were  soon 
patrolling  the  waters  around  the  is- 
land to  prevent  escape  by  swimming 
The  799  transported  the  Marines  in  j 
four  groups  from  Treasure  Island. 

The  riot  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
ringleaders. 

Later,  a small  crew  of  Navy  bomb 
disposal  men  went  over  Alcatraz  care-  j 
fully,  at  the  request  of  federal  offi-  i 
cials.  They  removed  11  unexploded  } 
hand  grenades. 

Merchant  Marine  Reserve 

Contrary  to  reports  previously  pub-  ■ 
fished,  the  Merchant  Marine  Reserve  i 
is  not  set  up  under  the  Organized  s 
or  Volunteer  Naval  Reserve,  but  is 
a separate  component  of  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Purpose  of  the  Reserve  is  to  pro- 
vide a trained  force  of  experienced  ! 
seagoing  personnel  adequately  indoc-  . 
trinated  in  naval  administration  and  ; 
organization  available  for  mobilization  j 
in  the  event  of  a national  emergency,  i 
These  men  serve  aboard  naval  vessels 
and  merchant  vessels  requisitioned  by 
the  Navy,  and  provide  a backlog  of 
qualified  specialists  for  mobilization  j 
billets  in  the  naval  establishment  con-  j 
nected  with  the  administration  and  i 
operation  of  vessels.  During  World  ,i 
War  II,  approximately  5,000  were  on  , 
active  duty  in  the  Navy. 

A training  program  is  in  effect  at 
the  present  time  which  places  on  ac-  [ 
tive  duty  for  one  year  those  junior 
officers  of  the  merchant  marine  who 
previously  have  not  had  active  duty 
with  the  Navy.  In  addition,  a total  of 
56  days  of  active  duty  within  four 
years  is  allotted  for  other  merchant 
marine  reserve  officers.  Correspon- 
dence and  other  courses  are  also  made 
available  to  these  reservists. 

About  12,000  copies  of  a new  pub- 
lication, the  Merchant  Marine  Naval 
Reserve  Bulletin,  have  been  distri- 
buted for  the  information  of  inactive 
officers  of  the  Reserve. 


ALL  HANDS 


Return  of  War  Dead 

President  Truman  has  signed  legis- 
lation permitting  the  return  of  Amer- 
ica’s 328,000  war  dead  from  overseas. 
In  addition  to  service  personnel  the 
program  will  include  the  return  and 
reburial  of  American  Red  Cross 
workers;  war  correspondents;  Mer- 
chant Marine  personnel  and  govern- 
ment employees  who  were  buried  sub- 
sequent to  3 Sept  1939  and  who  were 
engaged  in  war  work  or  whose  death 
was  a result  of  the  war. 

The  repatriation  program  which 
should  be  completed  in  less  than  five 
years  will  cost  from  195  to  215  million 
dollars.  Anticipated  cost  of  returning 
the  bodies  is  approximately  $700  each. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery will  take  the  initiative  and  con- 
tact families  to  determine  the  desired 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  naval 
personnel.  Next  of  kin  need  not  ori- 
ginate any  correspondence  in  this  re- 
gard to  the  Navy  or  War  Depart- 
ments. This  process  will  be  lengthy, 
therefore  families  of  deceased  per- 
sonnel living  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood may  receive  such  queries  at 
widely  separated  times. 

Next  of  kin  will  have  the  option  of: 

• Having  the  remains  returned  to 
U.  S.  and  interred  in  a National  Cem- 
etery, all  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government. 

• Having  the  remains  returned  to 
U.  S.  for  burial  by  next  of  kin  in  a 
private  cemetery.  Government  will 
pay  $50  of  local  interment  expense 
and  all  expenses  of  shipping  the  body 
home. 

• Burying  the  deceased  in  a per- 
manent American  military  cemetery 
overseas. 

The  bodies  will  probably  begin  to 
arrive  in  the  States  at  the  beginning 
of  1947  at  the  rate  of  1200  per  month 
increasing  to  18,900  per  month  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Liberty  ships,  air- 
craft carriers  and  LSTs  will  be  con- 
verted for  the  job  and  will  be  painted 
white  with  a purple  band  circling  the 
ship. 

Veteran  Job  Training 

Veterans  receiving  on-the-job  train- 
ing under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  are 
eligible  for  the  same  cash  subsistence 
benefits  as  are  veterans  attending 
school,  the  Veterans  Administration 
announced.  Veterans  in  school  receive 
$65  a month  if  they  have  no  depen- 
dents, $90  a month  if  they  have  one 
or  more  dependents. 

These  payments  are  made  also  to 
veterans  in  on-the-job  training,  pro- 
vided the  combined  total  of  the  pay- 
ments plus  wages  received  from  the 
employer  does  not  exceed  the  mini- 
mum wage  prescribed  by  labor  unions 
for  journeyman  in  that  trade  (not,  as 
was  reported  in  error  in  All  Hands, 
April  1946,  p.  50,  the  maximum  wage 
prescribed  for  an  apprentice  in  the 
trade) . If  the  total  exceeds  this  mini- 
mum, VA  scales  down  its  payments. 
For  instance,  if  the  minimum  wage 
prescribed  by  the  union  were  $150  a 
month,  and  the  veteran  were  receiving 
$100  from  his  employer,  VA  would 
scale  down  his  $65  or  $90  dollar 
benefits  to  $50,  to  bring  the  combined 
total  to  $150. 

JUNE  #946 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAVY  NURSES,  as  members  of  air  evacuation  service  teams,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  of  all  patients  aboard  their  evacuation  planes. 

NAVY  NURSE  CORPS  38  YEARS  OLD 


Back  in  October,  1908,  20  women 
at  the  Washington,  D.  C.  Navy  Hos- 
pital constituted  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps.  The  act  of  13  May  1908  had 
established  the  Corps,  and  its  first 
superintendent  was  appointed  in  Au- 
gust; but  the  Navy  was  unable  to 
provide  quarters  for  them,  so  they 
rented  a house  and  operated  their 
own  mess.  While  a Congressional 
order  designated  the  group  as  nei- 
ther officer  nor  enlisted  personnel, 
members  were  officially  recognized 
as  members  of  the  naval  service  and 
were  subject  to  naval  discipline. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Nurse  Corps.  Now  38  years  old, 
and  a seasoned  veteran  of  two  world 
wars,  the  Corps  observed  its  anni- 
versary with  a membership  of  7,500 
women.  Its  strength  sharply  reduced 
since  VJ  Day  (when  it  reached  a 
peak  of  11,000),  its  future  comple- 
ment will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
postwar  Navy. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal,  in  recognition  of  the  Corps’ 
38th  birthday,  sent  the  following 
message  to  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T. 
Mclntire  (MC)  usn.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Navy: 

“On  the  thirty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  Nurse  Corps,  I want  to  ex- 
press, on  behalf  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, my  congratulations  to  the 
Corps  for  its  able  performance  in 
the  war  and  its  continuing  activity 
in  peace. 

“To  the  Nurse  Corps  may  be  at- 
tributed a substantial  share  of  credit 
for  the  Navy’s  low  death-rate  of 
casualties.  Throughout  the  war,  at 
advanced  bases,  afloat  and  in  the 
air,  as  well  as  at  home,  Navy  nurses 
carried  on  their  vital  work  with  pa- 
tience, devotion,  fortitude  and  skill 


in  the  best  traditions  of  their  pro- 
fession and  of  the  Navy.” 

World  War  II  brought  new  expe- 
riences to  the  Corps.  For  the  first 
time,  Navy  nurses  took  to  the  air 
as  members  of  air  evacuation  ser- 
vice teams;  for  the  first  time  they 
were  given  commissioned  rank  sta- 
tus; and  for  the  first  time  they 
were  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy. 

During  the  first  World  War,  the 
Navy’s  1,460  trained  nurses  had 
served  conspicuously  well  in  overseas 
hospitals.  One  hundred  and  six 
nurses  were  given  military  awards 
for  distinguished  service  in  line  of 
duty.  Four  of  them  won  the  Navy 
Cross,  and  an  even  greater  honor 
was  given  one  of  the  four,  Lenah  S. 
Higbee,  second  superintendent  of  the 
Corps.  The  uss  Higbee,  a destroyer, 
was  named  in  her  honor  in  January, 
1945,  marking  the  first  time  a fight- 
ing ship  had  been  named  for  a 
woman  in  the  service. 

Flight  nurses  of  the  air  evacuation 
service  served  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  recent  war.  Assigned  to  am- 
bulance squadrons  which  evacuated 
wounded  during  battle,  flight  nurses 
were  responsible  for  all  patients 
aboard  their  planes.  Assisted  by 
pharmacist’s  mates,  they  dressed 
wounds,  administered  whole  blood 
or  plasma,  and  fed  and  cared  for 
the  men  while  in  flight.  Air  evacua- 
tion service  flew  4,500  casualties  out 
of  Okinawa  in  one  month  alone,  and 
there  is  no  possible  estimate  of  the 
number  of  wounded  saved  by  the 
immediate  attention  given  them. 

Present  superintendent  of  the 
Nurse  Corps  is  Capt.  Nellie  Jane 
DeWitt,  usn,  who  has  held  that  posi- 
tion since  November,  1945. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

SUMMER  IS  A COMIN'  IN — and  the  latest  in  beach  wear  fashions  for  the 
1946  season  is  modeled  by  these  five  lovelies  along  surf  at  Miami  Beach. 


Aviation  Fair 

Airplanes — all  types  of  them — will 
be  on  parade  in  the  sky  at  the  World’s 
Fair  of  Aviation  sponsored  by  the 
Knights  of  Ak-Sar-Ben,  a civic  non- 
profit organization  of  Nebraska. 

The  Navy,  simultaneously  with  the 
AAF,  in  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
sponsoring  organization,  approved 
plans  for  the  air  show  and  announced 
intentions  of  participating  in  flight 
demonstrations  of  newest  planes  and 
tactics. 

Aerial  attractions  from  Offutt  Field 
in  Omaha  will  include  precision  flying, 
fighter  maneuvers  and  the  first  show- 
ing of  the  jet-propelled  aircraft  in  the 
midwest. 

Member  countries  of  the  UN  have 
been  invited  through  the  State  De- 
partment to  exhibit  military  and 
civilian  aircraft  and  equipment  at  the 
World’s  Fair  of  Aviation  and  to  send 
their  representatives  to  the  event.  The 
Fair  will  be  held  concurrently  with  the 
first  postwar  meeting  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Organization  from  18  to 
21  July. 

For  the  first  time  in  aviation  his- 
tory a major  air  show  and  aircraft 
exposition  will  be  combined  in  one 
great  event.  Included  in  the  ground 
show  will  be  a complete  display  of 
radar  and  other  aircraft  accessories. 

Proceeds  of  the  World’s  Fair  of 
Aviation  will  be  divided  among  the 
Air  Forces  Aid  Society,  Navy  Relief 
and  the  educational  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar-Ben. 

Naval  Ordnance  Award 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  is  carrying 
out  a research  and  development  pro- 
gram on  guided  missiles  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance.  Johns  Hopkins, 
which  maintains  the  laboratory  at  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.,  recently  was  pre- 
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sented  the  Naval  Ordnance  Develop- 
ment Award. 

The  laboratory’s  fundamental  re- 
search on  basic  theories,  measure- 
ments and  instrumentation  of  guided 
missiles  is  expected  to  have  commer- 
cial as  well  as  military  application. 

Vice  Admiral  George  F.  Hussey, 
Jr.,  usn,  Chief  of  BuOrd,  presented 
the  naval  award  at  a ceremony  in  Sil- 
ver Spring.  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  pres- 
ident of  Johns  Hopkins,  accepted  for 
the  university.  D.  Luke  Hopkins,  vice 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
the  university’s  representative  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Navy  contract 
under  which  the  laboratory  operates, 
represented  the  laboratory. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

LT.  D.  S.  LYONS,  USN,  made  13  suc- 
cessful carrier  landings  in  a day  de- 
spite the  handicap  of  an  artificial  leg. 


Marine  Athletics 

Marines  on  active  duty  can  expect 
continued  emphasis  on  athletics.  The 
Marine  Corps  has  announced  an  ath- 
letic program  to  include  combat  con- 
ditioning and  sports  competition.  Com- 
bat conditioning  will  be  emphasized 
and  will  be  compulsory  mass  partici- 
pation exercises  encompassing  all 
sports  with  special  emphasis  on  body 
contact  and  self  survival.  The  sports 
competition  will  be  voluntary. 

Councils  and  committees  will  be  or- 
ganized by  units  down  to  battalion 
level  to  determine  athletic  policy, 
hours,  equipment,  facilities  and  funds. 
This  council  will  be  made  up  of  the 
CO  or  exec,  an  officer  from  the  opera- 
tions and  training  section,  a represen- 
tative from  the  supply  section,  the 
special  service  officer,  the  athletic  offi- 
cer and  chaplain.  The  athletic  officer, 
the  special  service  officer  and  one  ath- 
letic officer  from  each  subordinate  unit 
will  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  admin- 
istrative group.  Prizes,  transporta- 
tion, and  incidental  expenses  will  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  recreation  funds 
of  the  various  units. 

Annual  tournaments  will  be  held  in 
all  sports.  Winners  of  east  and  west 
coast  play-offs  will  meet  for  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  championship  in  each 
sport,  and  the  Corps  will  sponsor  an 
all-Marine  team  to  represent  it  in 
leagues  and  tournaments  with  service 
and  civilian  teams. 

Rest  in  Peace 

Ninety-three  years  ago,  in  a little 
cemetery  near  Naha,  the  capital  of 
Okinawa,  Commodore  Mathew  C. 
Perry  laid  to  rest  the  bodies  of  six 
American  sailors  who  had  died  at  sea 
during  his  pioneering  expedition  to 
Japan.  Today,  there  are  on  Okinawa 
and  nearby  islands,  seven  cemeteries, 
containing  the  graves  of  6,832  Ameri-  j 
cans  who  fought  valiantly  to  wrest  the 
island  from  the  Japanese  in  one  of  the 
bitter  battles  of  World  War  II. 

The  little  burial  ground  was  re- 
claimed by  U.  S.  Army  engineers  from 
the  litter  on  the  beach,  where  ele- 
ments of  the  Sixth  Marine  Division 
launched  an  amphibious  assault 
against  the  Oruku  Peninsula,  south  of 
Naha,  on  4 June  1945.  It  was  on  this 
spot  too,  the  Marine  division  landed  I 
its  supplies  in  its  attack  on  Naha. 

The  cemetery  was  almost  hopelessly 
ruined  when  found  by  the  engineers, 
but  the  graves  were  restored,  markers 
were  repaired  and  placed  on  concrete 
bases,  and  a white  picket  fence  was  ! 
constructed  around  the  site.  Later  a 
flag  was  raised.  Graves  of  several 
British  seamen  and  three  Chinese 
were  also  found.  These  too  have  been 
restored,  and  the  burial  ground  is  now  I 
known  as  International  Cemetery. 

For  years  after  Commodore  Perry 
sailed  away  from  Naha  on  his  mission 
to  open  Japan  to  western  commerce 
and  influences,  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  said,  graves  of  the  i 
American  sailors  were  cared  for  by 
missionaries,  who  decorated  them  with 
flowers  on  Memorial  Day.  During  the 
war  the  graves  went  unattended,  but 
even  before  Japanese  resistance  on  the  i 
island  ended  Army  engineers  insti- 
tuted a search  for  the  graves. 

Alt  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 

TEAR  RESISTANT  rain  and  exposure  suit,  modeled  by  its  designer,  Lt.  Sid- 
ney Margolis,  proved  successful  after  twenty  days  trial  in  North  Atlantic. 


ComDesPac  Goes  Home 

Headquarters  for  all  destroyers  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  Fleet  was  changed 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  prewar 
base  in  San  Diego  recently,  with  the 
arrival  of  Rear  Admiral  Francis  S. 
Low,  usn,  aboard  his  flagship  uss 
Prairie  (AD  15). 

Admiral  Low,  who  relieved  Vice 
Admiral  William  H.  P.  Blandy,  usn, 
as  ComDesPac  last  November,  said 
he  would  maintain  headquarters  on 
the  Prairie.  Admiral  Blandy  now  is 
directing  preparations  for  the  joint 
Army-Navy  atomic  bomb  test. 

Hands  Across  the  Sea 

Three  new  U.  S.  warships  of  the 
12th  Fleet  recently  made  a goodwill 
cruise  to  key  ports  of  United  King- 
dom waters  in  which  they  are  operat- 
ing. 

In  response  to  British  public  in- 
terest in  new  American  ships,  Admiral 
H.  Kent  Hewitt,  USN,  Coml2thFleet 
and  ComNavEu,  sent  the  heavy 
cruiser,  uss  Helena  (CA  75)  and  the 
destroyers  uss  Cone  (DD  866)  and 
uss  Glennon  (DD  840)  on  “visits  of 
courtesy.”  All  three  vessels  were  com- 
missioned after  the  cessation  of  Japa- 
nese hostilities. 

With  wartime  restrictions  against 
visiting  lifted,  Britons  satisfied  their 
curiosity  about  how  seagoing  Ameri- 
cans live  afloat.  All  the  features  of 
U.  S.  ships,  the  modem  galleys,  the 
soda  fountains,  the  model  crew’s  quar- 
ters and  entertainment  facilities,  were 
open  to  visitors  in  Southampton,  Ply- 
mouth, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Newport 
and  Belfast. 

Negotiations  to  visit  these  ports 
were  made  through  the  British  Ad- 
miralty and  American  consuls  in  cities 
which  had  extended  invitations.  As 
soon  as  plans  for  the  cruise  were  an- 
nounced, councils  of  the  port  cities 
went  into  action.  Official  ceremonies 
with  peacetime  pomp  were  scheduled. 
Welcomes  were  spoken  by  Lord  May- 
ors in  ceremonial  regalia  and  with 
retinues  of  mace  bearers  and  officials. 
There  were  luncheons,  dinners,  dances 
and  sightseeing  trips. 

In  Belfast,  Sir  Basil  Brooke,  Prime 
Minister  of  Northern  Ireland,  was 
host  to  officers  of  the  two  destroyers 
at  a state  luncheon.  Sir  Crawford 
M’Cullagh,  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast, 
presented  the  destroyer  skippers  with 
plaques  with  inscriptions  commemo- 
rating “the  visit  of  friendship.” 

At  Edinburgh  a band  of  kilted 
pipers  greeted  the  ships:  at  other 
ports  Royal  Navy  and  Marine  bands 
played  on  the  docks  as  the  vessels 
came  alongside. 

Bluejackets  did  their  share  to  make 
the  cruise  memorable.  During  a re- 
ception for  officers  and  men  of  the 
Helena  at  Torquay  in  the  course  of 
the  Plymouth  visit,  the  Mayor  of  Tor- 
quay interrupted  the  celebration  to 
announce  that  two  guests  would  be 
late.  It  seems  that  2 members  of  the 
ship’s  crew  had  stopped  on  their  way 
to  the  party  to  rescue  a drowning  boy 
in  Torquay  harbor.  That  story  ended 
happily  when  they  joined  the  party 
after  their  uniforms  had  been  dried 
at  a nearby  sailors’  rest  center. 

By  the  tour’s  end,  more  than  45,000 
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Britons  had  gone  aboard  the  ships 
during  the  two  general  visiting  days 
in  each  port. 

Shortly  after  completing  the  cruise, 
the  Helena  was  relieved  of  her  duty 
with  12th  Fleet  by  uss  Houston  (CL 
81)  and  assigned  to  join  7th  Fleet  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  British  Embassy  in  Washing- 
ton on  behalf  of  Foreign  Minister 
Ernest  Bevin  has  expressed  Eng- 
land’s thanks  to  the  American  armed 
forces  for  courtesies  extended  repatri- 


Acme  Photo 

AUSTRALIAN  WAR  BRIDE  Mrs.  June 
Liabo,  wife  of  ex-marine  captain, 
shows  ingenuity  in  carrying  her  baby 
in  a cloth  shoulder  'cuddle  seat'  sling. 


ated  British  subjects  from  the  Far 
East. 

Pending  arrival  of  British  repre- 
sentatives, U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  au- 
thorities had  cared  for  British  sub- 
jects after  their  liberatien  from  Japa- 
nese internment  camps.  Particular 
appreciation  was  expressed  by  the 
British  “for  the  most  efficient  ar- 
rangements which  were  made  by  the 
United  States  authorities  for  the  pro- 
vision of  rations,  medical  attention 
and  transport  for  these  victims  of 
Japanese  aggression.” 

Noting  the  “spirit  of  sympathy” 
which  extended  beyond  the  “generous 
material  aids,”  the  Embassy  felt  that 
feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  thus 
evoked  could  only  “strengthen  the  ties 
of  sympathy  and  friendship  uniting 
our  two  countries.” 

Heavy  Surplus  Declarations 

Reconversion  material  included  in 
declarations  to  disposal  agencies  to- 
taled $40,000,000  during  February,  the 
Navy  reported.  Among  items  labeled 
surplus  were  trucks,  cranes  and  trac- 
tors originally  worth  $11,000,000,  of- 
fice supplies  (exclusive  of  furniture 
and  machines)  totaling  $4,000,000, 
wire  rope  $2,000,000,  cordage  $1,000,- 
000,  and  camera  and  photo  equipment 
$1,000,000. 

Total  surplus  declarations  for  Feb- 
ruary amounted  to  $251,781,000,  of 
which  $192,159,000  was  declared  to 
the  War  Assets  Administration.  Capi- 
tal goods  declarations  to  WAA  totaled 
$123,020,000,  consumer  goods  $47,917, 
000.  The  Maritime  Commission  re- 
ceived declarations  in  the  amount  of 
$57,151,000  and  other  disposal  agen- 
cies took  $2,471,000  worth  of  Navy 
property. 

From  July  1944  to  March  1946,  the 
Navy  processed  more  than  $2,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  declarations  to  various 
agencies  created  to  transfer  govern- 
ment property  to  civilian  activities. 
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CNO  Housing  Survey 

A survey  to  determine  on-station 
housing  needs  of  naval  personnel  at 
activities  throughout  the  nation  was 
begun  last  month  by  CNO.  Aim  of 
the  survey  was  to  disclose  stations 
within  the  continental  U.  S.  most  in 
need  of  housing,  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  funds  for  construction.  The 
Navy  hopes  to  spend  30  million  dollars 
on  such  housing  for  its  personnel  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year. 

Commandants  of  all  naval  districts 
in  CLUSA,  and  of  the  Potomac  and 
Severn  River  Naval  Commands,  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
were  requested  to  forward  to  CNO 
prior  to  10  May  surveys  of  on-station 
housing  at  stations  which  will  exist  in 
the  postwar  Navy,  or  stations  the 
postwar  status  of  which  still  is  doubt- 
ful. 

The  housing  reports  were  to  in- 
clude : 

• Number  of  manned  officers’  quar- 
ters and  married  enlisted  men’s  quar- 
ters existing  (adequate  for  surrender 
of  rental  allowance),  under  construc- 
or  approval  for  construction  by  Sec- 
Nav. 

• Number  of  married  civilian  quar- 
ters existing,  under  construction  or 
approved  for  construction  by  SecNav. 

• Number  of  temporary  quarters 
for  married  officers  and  married  en-  j 
listed  men  not  adequate  for  surrender 
of  rental  allowance. 

• Any  other  on-station  housing  suit- 
able for  married  personnel  and  not 
covered  by  above  classes. 

Equipment  For  Vets 

Photographic  and  dark  room  equip-  , 
ment  valued  at  approximately  $100,000 
has  been  obtained  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  pre-vocational  re- 
training of  hospitalized  ex-servicemen.  1 
As  part  of  the  medical  rehabilitation 
activities,  this  acquisition  will  provide 
basic  dark  room  materials  for  100 
hospitals.  The  dark  room  equipment 
and  47  cameras  were  secured  as  sur-  | 
plus  from  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
tion. 
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AN  APPEAL  for  housing  for  returned  veterans  is  made  on  this  float,  a 
feature  of  the  Gl  housing  parade  recently  staged  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Poll  Reveals  War  Fears 

War  for  the  U.  S.  within  the  next 
25  years ! This  is  the  opinion  of  nearly 
seven  of  every  10  persons  in  the  U.  S., 
according  to  a recent  Gallup  poll.  This 
marks  a sharp  increase  from  last 
year  in  pessimism  concerning  the  out- 
look for  world  peace.  Field  reporters 
asked  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  this  question  (the  same 
as  that  asked  in  March  1945) : “Do 
you  think  the  U.  S.  will  find  itself 
in  another  war  within  the  next  25 
years?” 

Here  are  the  results: 

Today  March  1945 

Yes  69%  38% 

No  19%  45% 

No  opinion  12%  17% 

When  asked  if  they  expected  the 
U.  S.  would  be  in  a war  within  10 
years,  more  persons  thought  that  it 
would  (49  percent)  than  thought  that 
it  would  be  at  war  within  25  years 
in  the  poll  taken  last  year  (38  per- 
cent). 

When  a poll  was  taken  on  the 
question  by  age  groups,  a slightly 
greater  proportion  of  people  20  to  49 
years  of  age  expect  war  within  the 
next  25  years  than  is  the  case  among 
people  over  50  years  of  age.  The 
same  held  true  last  year.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Age 

Ves  in 
25  years 

No 

No  opinion 

21-29 

years 

. . 70% 

17% 

13% 

30-49 

years 

70% 

18% 

12% 

50  and 

over 

65% 

22% 

13% 

Sea  Scouts  Get  Boats 

The  Sea  Scouts  of  America  will  get 
Navy  boats  under  100  feet  in  length 
which  have  been  surveyed  and  recom- 
mended for  disposal,  under  a new 
policy  similar  to  one  in  effect  before 
the  war. 


AlStaCon  031425  April  permits  set- 
ting aside  for  a 30-day  period  of  certain 
types  of  craft  requested  by  the  Sea 
Scouts.  The  Sea  Scouts  may  obtain 
the  boats  for  training  purposes  with- 
out cost,  but  if  that  organization  does 
not  exercise  its  option  during  that 
time,  the  Navy  disposes  of  them 
through  regular  channels.  Requests 
for  transfer  of  the  craft  to  the  Scouts 
are  made  directly  to  BuSandA  by  the 
National  Director  of  Senior  Scouting 
in  New  York. 

Curtailed  during  the  war,  the  Sea 
Scout  program  now  needs  such  craft 
as  motor  launches,  picket  boats, 
dinghies,  sailing  vessels  and  rescue 
boats.  Requests  for  certain  obsolete 
landing  craft,  including  39-foot  LCV’s, 
also  have  been  made  by  the  Scouts, 
Operating  costs,  however,  have  limited 
the  size  of  boats  usually  acquired  by 
the  organization  to  50-foot  overall 
length. 

Originally  authorized  in  1929,  the 
transfer  program  reserves  to  the  Navy 
the  right  to  recall  the  boats  in  event 
of  an  emergency. 

Faulty  Navigation 

A Navy  board  of  investigation  has 
attributed  to  faulty  navigation  the 
disappearance  of  five  Navy  torpedo 
bombers  at  sea  last  5 December.  Dis- 
patched from  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
the  planes  were  forced  down  at  sea 
after  exhausting  their  fuel.  The  in- 
vestigation also  covered  the  loss  of  a 
large  patrol  plane  which  crashed  and 
burned  at  sea,  through  causes  unde- 
termined, while  searching  for  the  lost 
bombers.  Twenty-seven  officers  and 
men  are  listed  as  dead. 

The, board’s  report  said  a radio  mes- 
sage, intercepted  at  1534  on  5 December, 
indicated  that  the  bomber  flight  leader 
thought  he  was  south  of  the  Florida 
peninsula  or  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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RUPTURED  DUCK  emblem  appears 
on  special  three-cent  stamp  issued  to 
honor  all  veterans  of  World  War  II. 

ALL  HANDS 


Navy  Saves  Food 

The  Navy  is  saving  $11,000,000 
worth  of  foodstuffs  per  month,  in  ad- 
dition to  1,100  tons  of  wheat  flour  each 
month,  as  its  contribution  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s Famine  Emergency  Committee. 
The  Navy  has  reduced  its  annual  con- 
sumption of  food  per  man  12  percent 
under  the  prewar  figure.  Under  the 
current  1946  program,  food  saving  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  amounted 
to  over  $33,000,000. 

Converted  into  terms  of  foodstuffs, 
the  1946  figures  mean  that  tons  of 
scarce  commodities  are  made  available 
to  famine-stricken  countries.  A large 
proportion  of  the  foodstuffs  are  the 
critical  items  of  flour  and  fats. 

Unusual  conservation  methods  are 
used.  Believing  that  conservation  must 
come  from  the  men  as  well  as  from 
mess  administrators,  BuSandA  has 
used  directives  and  posters  in  handling 
the  problem.  These  posters  are  put  up 
in  mess  halls  where  the  men  going 
through  the  chow  line  will  see  them. 
The  directives  order  limits  on  rations 
of  bread,  butter  and  fats.  The  posters 
press  home  one  point — “take  what  you 
want,  but  eat  what  you  take.” 

All  Navy  galleys  have  been  ordered 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  slices  of 
bread  and  the  size  of  wheat  rolls  and 
sweet  doughs.  Half-portions  of  wheat 
bread  are  now  served.  Corn  bread  is 
substituted  for  white  bread  at  least 
two  days  each  week  and  corn  and  buck- 
wheat griddle  cakes  have  replaced 
wheat  griddle  cakes.  Rolled  oats,  corn- 
meal  and  hominy  grits  are  used  in 
place  of  wheat  cereals  and  potatoes  are 
used  instead  of  wheat  and  rice.  Sub- 
stantial additional  savings  are  expect- 
ed to  result  from  these  practices. 

The  Navy  has  succeeded  in  feeding 
its  men  on  an  average  daily  cost  per 
man  of  slightly  more  than  66  cents. 
Despite  the  small  sum  the  nutritional 
value  of  the  food  served  is  high.  Food 
now  served  in  Navy  messes  is  30  per- 
cent above  the  recommended  dietary 
standards  set  by  the  National  Research 
Council. 

How  Nazi  Ships  Escaped 

Blame  for  the  escape  of  the  German 
battle  cruisers  Schamhorst  and  Gnei- 
senau  and  the  heavy  cruiser  Prinz 
Eugen  from  Brest  to  German  Baltic 
ports,  was  laid  mainly  upon  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  according  to  a British  gov- 
ernment white  paper.  Minor  events 
leading  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  the 
RAF  gave  the  Germans  the  advantage 
of  surprise  and  led  to  their  successful 
escape  on  12  Feb  1942,  the  paper  said. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the 
board,  “Operation  Fuller,”  the  code 
name  for  the  combined  plans  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  German  ships 
from  Brest,  failed  for  seven  reasons. 
They  were:  a breakdown  in  the  night 
patrols  of  the  RAF’s  coastal  com- 
mand; weakness  of  the  British  forces 
available;  the  RAF’s  failure  to  fly  a 
strong  morning  patrol  that  day;  fail- 
ure of  the  fighter  command  of  the 
RAF  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  German  attempts  to  jam  radar 
reception;  inefficient  training  of  air 
crews  on  the  bombing  of  fast-moving 
ships;  the  RAF’s  lack  of  dive  bombers; 
and  weather  conditions  that  deterio- 
rated steadily  throughout  the  day. 
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TURNING  TO  PORT — Planes  on  Midway's  starboard  bow  (left)  pull  bow 
to  port  while  planes  secured  on  port  quarter  (right)  pull  stern  to  starboard. 


PROP  THRUST  SWINGS  CARRIERS 


A new  method  of  maneuvering 
large  carriers  in  confined  waters  of 
a harbor  through  use  of  planes 
secured  to  flight  decks  has  been 
used  successfully  on  uss  Midway 
(CVB41),  largest  of  the  Navy’s  car- 
riers. Developed  under  stress  of 
wartime  conditions,  “Operation  Pin- 
wheel’  employs  the  thrust  of  air- 
plane engines  to  turn  a ship  in  a 
slow  spinning  motion  or  to  pull  it 
sideways  through  the  water.  It  can 
be  used  to  help  get  a carrier  under 
way  or  moor  it  to  a dock  in  confined 
waters,  independent  of  tugs. 

First  use  of  the  method  was  at 
Guam  in  June  1945,  when  closeness 
of  dangerous  shoals  and  heavy  har- 
bor traffic  made  it  impossible  for  the 
uss  Randolph  (CV15)  to  gain  suffi- 
cient headway  to  turn  around  under 
her  own  power.  Large  tugs  were  not 
available.  Capt.  Felix  L.  Baker,  CO, 
ordered  five  planes  placed  on  the 
port  bow  facing  inboard  and  five 
similarly  placed  on  the  starboard 
quarter.  As  props  of  the  starboard 
planes  turned  at  cruising  speed,  the 
ship’s  stern  swung  to  the  left  and  in 
such  a position  that  the  port  bow 
caught  the  trade  wind.  The  forward 
planes  were  not  required. 

Since  that  time,  the  procedure  has 
been  used  in  occasional  emergency 
situations  and  led  to  the  installation 
on  the  Midway.  The  carrier  uses  32 
planes,  eight  on  each  corner  of  the 
flight  deck.  Planes  with  wings  folded 
and  lashed  secur«ly  to  the  deck  are 
lined  up  facing  inboard.  When  en- 
gines of  any  group  are  started,  the 
propellers  exert  a strong  forward 
pull  in  whatever  direction  they  are 
facing.  The  result  is  to  swing  the 
ship  in  the  same  direction. 

The  basic  idea  for  the  new  method 
was  discovered  by  chance.  The  Ran- 
dolph was  fueling  at  sea  while  some 
of  its  planes  were  warming  up  on 
the  flight  deck.  Capt.  Baker  noticed 


that  the  planes  exerted  a force  that 
increased  the  speed  of  the  ship. 
Speed  of  the  ship’s  main  engines  had 
to  be  reduced  to  maintain  station. 
The  chance  discovery  of  the  effect  of 
idling  planes  on  a flight  deck  was 
used  later  to  a good  advantage  at 
Guam. 

Capt.  Baker  is  convinced  that  this 
new  method  is  practical  but  doubts 
that  it  will  be  put  to  widespread  use. 
In  maneuvering  with  idling  planes 
on  the  flight  deck,  a skipper  has  defi- 
nite and  positive  control  of  the  ship, 
he  declared.  He  concedes,  however, 
that  it  does  the  airplane  engines  no 
good. 

The  new  method  never  will  replace 
tugs  for  the  purpose  of  maneuvering 
carriers  in  confined  waters,  in  Capt. 
Baker’s  opinion.  In  emergency  situ- 
ations where  tugs  are  not  available, 
however,  the  idea  is  practical  and 
can  be  used  as  an  alternative  means 
of  getting  a ship  under  way  or 
maneuvering  to  a dock. 

Capt.  Herbert  S.  Duckworth,  USN, 
CO  of  the  Midivay,  also  has  used  the 
new  method.  He  put  it  to  use  while 
commanding  an  escort  carrier  in 
Tokyo  Bay  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. 

On  the  Midway , planes  used  to 
maneuver  the  ship  are  controlled  by 
the  ship’s  air  officer  from  the  pri- 
mary flight  control  station  in  the 
“island.”  A different  colored  flag  is 
used  for  signalling  each  group  of 
planes.  In  addition,  regular  flight 
deck  hand  signals  are  used. 

Radio  communication  is  used  as  a 
double  check  to  communicate  instruc- 
tions to  pilots  of  the  planes.  Four 
different  radio  frequencies  are  used 
to  give  each  group  its  own  circuit 
and  to  prevent  confusion.  In  normal 
operation  the  planes  are  not  stopped 
and  started  repeatedly,  but  are 
allowed  to  idle  at  low  speed  when 
not  supplying  actual  thrust. 
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servicemen  during  the  war.  It  also 
provided  free  music  lessons,  and  now 
is  engaged  in  rehabilitation  work  in 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals. 


Musicians  Fund  Commended 

The  Musicians  Emergency  Fund, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  and  its  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lytle  Hull,  have  been  com- 
mended by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal  for  contributing  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  morale  of  ser- 
vicemen. Mr.  Forrestal’s  statement: 

“On  behalf  of  the  Navy  Department 
it  is  a pleasure  to  commend  the  Musi- 
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DRESSED  IN  THEIR  NATIVE  GREEK  COSTUMES,  girl  members  of  the  Greek- 
American  Society  of  Piraeus  do  a dance  on  the  deck  of  the  USS  Missouri 
during  the  battleship's  four-day  courtesy  call  at  the  port  of  Piraeus,  Greece. 


ALL  HANVS 


reece. 
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MOBY  DICK,  the  most  powerful  rocket  motor  in  the  world,  exceeds  by  more 
than  one-third  the  thrust  of  German  rocket  that  was  used  to  bomb  London. 


German  Scientists  Aid  U.  S. 

The  U.  S.  now  has  rocket  bombs 
more  effective  than  those  the  Nazis 
used  against  England  and  Belgium,  ; 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son  said.  They  have  been  developed 
in  collaboration  with  German  scien-  1 
tists  brought  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  : 
Army. 

The  Army  sorted  out  the  qualifica-  i 
tions  of  some  6,000  German  technical 
specialists,  brought  160  to  the  U.  S.,  i 
and  plans  to  bring  in  120  more. 

The  Germans  selected  played  a dom-  j 
inant  role  in  fields  where  German 
progress  was  significant.  They  were  l 
brought  to  the  U.  S.  only  if  their  full- 
est exploitation  could  not  be  carried 
out  in  Europe  and  Secretary  Patter- 
son said  that  under  War  Department 
policies,  “No  scientists  who  are  alleged 
war  criminals  are  brought  to  the  : 
U.  S.” 

TF  58  Disbanded 

Task  Force  58,  which  slashed  its  | 
way  across  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  J 
of  Japan  as  the  most  destructive  sea-  :| 
going  unit  in  naval  history,  was  de-  J 
activated  in  late  March  on  orders  of  i 
CNO  to  make  way  for  peacetime  *i 
Navy  fleet  organization.  TF  58’s  alter  ; 
ego,  Task  Force  38  which  consisted  j| 
in  large  part  of  the  same  ships  and 
men,  was  dissolved  late  last  year. 

Task  organization,  primarily  a war- 
time  development,  will  see  use  in  the  :| 
peacetime  Navy  only  when  fleet  units  j 
are  assembled  for  specific  duties,  such  | 
as  the  coming  A-bomb  test  (Joint  )i 
Task  Force  1),  training  exercises  and  ; 
cruises. 


Navy  Unveils  ‘Moby  Dick ’ 

The  Navy  unveiled  “the  newest  and 
most  powerful  rocket  motor  in  the 
world,”  and  demonstrated  a jet-as- 
sisted takeoff  of  a heavily-loaded 
plane,  before  100  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Aeronautical  Sciences  at 
the  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  last  month. 

“Moby  Dick”  is  the  new  rocket  mo- 
tor which  develops  in  excess  of  30 
tons  of  thrust,  greater  by  more  than 
one-third  the  thrust  of  Germany’s  V-2 
rocket.  Use  of  Moby  Dick  would  in- 
crease the  speed  of  an  aerial  rocket, 
such  as  the  Navy’s  10-foot  “Tiny 
Tim,”  from  900  to  about  2,700  feet- 
per-second.  “Tiny  Tim”  is  a 1,200- 
pound  aircraft-launched  rocket  that 
gives  a fighter  plane  the  punch  of  a 
heavy  gun. 

The  Navy  believes  such  rocket  mo- 
tors as  “Moby”  may  find  commercial 
and  military  use  to  assist  takeoff  of 
heavy  aircraft.  William  F.  O’Neil, 
president  of  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  which  is  sponsoring 
rocket  research  through  its  subsidiary 
Aerojet  Engineering  Company,  de- 
clared a JATO  unit  could  add  2,000 
pounds  to  the  maximum  payload  of 
most  commercial  airliners,  permit 
shorter  takeoff  runs  and  add  a margin 
of  safety  should  one  of  the  conven- 
tional engines  fail. 

To  demonstrate  this  use  of  JATO, 
a Martin  Marauder  (JM)  was  jetted 
into  the  air  for  the  scientist-specta- 
tors. 


cians  Emergency  Fund  and  Mrs.  Lytle 
Hull  for  your  generous  and  whole- 
hearted interest  in  service  personnel. 
Through  numerous  beneficial  activities 
during  the  war  years,  and  now 
through  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
conditioning program  in  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals,  your  organization  is 
contributing  materially  to  the  rehabili- 
tation and  morale  of  servicemen.  May 
I extend  my  personal  gratitude  and 
best  wishes.” 

The  Musicians  Emergency  Fund  is 
an  organization  in  New  York  which 
arranged  musical  entertainment  for 


■rricane  Plan 

jVith  the  onset  of  the  hurricane 
uson,  which  starts  this  month  and 
Is  through  November,  the  Army 
ii  Navy  have  set  up  their  annual 
ut  plan  for  evacuation  of  aircraft, 
lyy  evacuation  operations  in  South- 

> tern  and  Gulf  States  is  under  direct 
Jtrol  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
(lining,  with  headquarters  in  Pensa- 
;i,  Fla.,  and  in  Northeast  States 
jler  ComAirLant  in  Norfolk.  Co- 

> ination  of  plans  for  evacuation  of 
i naval  aircraft  is  effected  by  CNO. 
Phis  mass  movement  of  planes  runs 

good  proportions  when  a hurri- 
: e hits.  Last  year  a field  at  Corpus 
j-isti,  Tex.,  for  example,  flew  out 
ijrly  1,450  planes  during  a storm  in 
4 gust  with  only  one  mishap — a beliv 
i ding — and  with  more  than  a million 
lies  covered  during  evacuation  and 
■urn.  Overall,  about  5,000  planes 
i 9,000  flight  personnel  were  flown 
i of  the  way  of  hurricanes  in  the 
If  and  southeastern  states  last 
i son.  During  a blow  in  September, 
1 airfields  were  used  and  more  than 
1)0  planes  flown  out. 
hdinarily  the  evacuation  plan  is  a 
letter  of  determining  the  number  of 
lines  each  command  has,  and  of  as- 
; ding  refuge  fields  in  other  localities 
! aircraft  in  the  event  of  a storm. 
I s year,  however,  the  problem  is 
: lplicated  by  the  old  bugaboo  of 
] lobilization — there  are  nearly  as 
my  airplanes  as  ever,  but  fewer 
: its  to  fly  them  out  if  a hurricane 
: les. 

l meeting  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  a few 
< ;ks  ago  threshed  out  this  problem. 
Lee  solutions  were  offered  as  fol- 
i|s: 

lemoval  of  excess  aircraft  for  dis- 
lition  and/or  storage  to  areas  out- 
lie the  danger  zone  as  soon  as 
i cticable. 

jJtilization  of  available  hangar  space 
inside  storage  when  evacuation  is 
i ered. 

Iffect  tie-down  procedures  in  ac- 
dance  with  current  instructions 
m Bureau  of  Aeronautics  or 
i|  i valent  AAF  directives.  The  latter 
in  probably  will  utilize  procedures 
:ed  and  developed  on  aircraft  car- 
’s in  the  Pacific. 

iome  pertinent  recommendations 
i-e  made  by  the  AAF  Weather 
vices  and  the  Navy  Aerological 
vice  at  the  Pensacola  meeting, 
use  included:  that  radar  observa- 
iis,  including  scope  pictures,  be 
i de  on  all  hurricanes  coming  within 
ge  of  land-based  Army  and  Navy 
I ar  installations  and  that  positions 
the  storms  be  dispatched  to  the 
nizant  center;  and  that  radar  ob- 
vations  be  made  by  hurricane  re- 
naissance planes  in  flight  near  the 
||nn  center. 

| ort  Occupation  Feared 

ome  liberal  Japanese  fear  to  help 
i S.  occupation  authorities  because 
pheir  belief  the  Americans  will  not 
]y  long  enough  to  finish  the  job  of 
jiucation  of  Japan  along  democratic 
Is,  according  to  Brigadier  General 
i i R.  Dyke,  civil  information  and 
cation  chief  to  General  of  the 
; ny  Douglas  MacArthur. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

ONE  HUNDRED  Navy,  Marine  and  Coast  Guard  patients  are  flown  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  mass  air  evacuation  by  Hawaii  Mars. 


NATS  OPERATES  MERCY  AIR  FLEET 


Reaching  the  hand  of  mercy  nearly 
halfway  around  the  world,  the  Naval 
Air  Transport  Service’s  “hospital 
express”  carries  hundreds  of  pa- 
tients to  medical  care  every  week. 
Some  are  flown  into  the  U.  S.  by 
Navy  JRMs,  giant  Mars  flying  boats, 
others  are  whisked  about  the  country 
in  R5D  Skymasters. 

And  when  “Hawaii  Mars”  takes 
off  on  a hospital  trip  it’s  something 
to  consider.  The  big  ship  landed  in 
Honolulu  one  morning  not  long  ago 
with  a record  pay  load  of  35,000 
pounds  on  board.  Within  eight  hours 
the  mighty  plane  was  unloaded, 
cleaned,  set  up  as  a hospital  ship, 
and  loaded  once  more.  Her  new  load 
consisted  of  100  evacuation  cases 
from  Aiea  Heights  Naval  Hospital, 


HAWAIIAN  MARS  evacuation 
patients  arrive  in  U.S.  from  Hawaii. 


overlooking  Pearl  Harbor,  six  medi- 
cal attendants,  a crew  of  12  and  two 
other  passengers  for  a total  of  120 
persons.  NATS  believes  this  to  be 
the  largest  number  of  persons  ever 
carried  in  an  aircraft,  and  is  certain 
it’s  the  largest  number  to  be  carried 
on  such  a whopping  long  flight  (2,424 
statute  miles).  NATS  says  the  pa- 
tients on  this  trip  were  pleased  with 
the  efficient,  comfortable  ride  and 
with  the  turkey  dinner  served  four 
hours  out  of  Honolulu.  The  trip 
takes  about  15  hours. 

When  the  “hospital  express’  ar- 
rives at  NAS  Alameda,  the  patients 
are  taken  to  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospi- 
tal, Oakland,  Calif.,  where  they  are 
screened  and  placed  aboard  R5Ds 
heading  East.  These  R5Ds,  which 
make  three  round  trips,  coast  to 
coast,  per  week,  can  accommodate  12 
litter  patients,  24  ambulatory  cases, 
a nurse  and  a corpsman,  in  addition 
to  the  plane  crew. 

NATS  calls  its  JRM,  used  on  the 
Pacific  run  and  also  on  hospital  duty, 
the  newest,  largest  and  most  ad- 
vanced flying  boat  in  existence.  The 
big  planes,  three  of  which  have  been 
delivered  and  a fourth  ordered,  cur- 
rently shuttle  on  regular  three-a- 
week  schedules  between  the  West 
Coast  and  Honolulu.  R5Ds  take  care 
of  the  hospital  load  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  Mars  planes,  however,  are 
scheduled  for  duty  on  the  main  line 
from  California  to  the  Philippines 
and  Western  Pacific  Areas. 

NATS  says  the  new  JRM  is  big- 
ger, better,  faster  than  the  original 
Mars.  She  is  a veritable  flying  ware- 
house with  wide  open  cargo  spaces 
and  cargo  doors  big  enough  to  load 
a bulky  item  like  a 20-ton  tank.  She 
can  carry  133  fully  equipped  troops 
in  comfortable  troop  seats  when  she 
is  used  as  a troop  transport.  The 
seats  can  be  quickly  converted  to 
provide  27  bunks.  She  can  accom- 
modate a maximum  of  84  litter  cases 
with  room  for  25  other  persons 
seated. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


ENSIGN  Nathalie  Vouksanovitch, 
SFF,  (Services  Feminins  de  la  Flotte) 
models  uniform  of  French  Waves. 

Merchant  Fleet  Expands 

The  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  reached 
the  half-way  mark  in  its  reconversion 
program  from  global  war  to  global 
trade  22  May,  when  National  Mari- 
time Day  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Maritime  Commission  announced  a 
plan  under  which  more  American  flag 
vessels  will  be  seen  on  more  trade 
routes  than  ever  before. 

The  present  goal  is  to  carry  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  U.  S.  exports  and 
imports  in  American  flag  ships.  Be- 
fore the  war,  less  than  30  percent  of 
U.  S.  foreign  trade  was  transported 
in  American  bottoms.  To  this  end, 
a fleet  of  speedy,  safe,  and  superior 
merchant  ships  is  being  assembled 
and  a minimum  active  fleet  of  some 
1,050  vessels  is  to  be  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade.  The  Maritime  Commission, 
furthermore,  has  received  bids  on  five 
modern  passenger  liners. 

Final  studies  have  been  completed 
on  some  30-odd  essential  foreign  trade 
routes,  on  which  the  government  will 
make  parity  payments  to  enable 
American  flag  vessels  and  services  to 
meet  competition  of  low-wage  foreign 
flag  lines.  A need  has  been  indicated 
for  four  million  dead-weight  tons  of 
dry  cargo  shipping  on  foreign  routes, 
and  two1  and  a half  million  tons  on 
coastwise  and  intercoastal  routes. 
Studies  also  indicate  the  need  for 
one  million  tons  of  tankers  in  foreign 
service  and  three  million  tons  in  do- 
mestic service,  bringing  the  minimum 
ocean-going  fleet  to  10)4  million  tons. 

Citing  the  American  war  record, 
the  Maritime  Commission  pointed  out 
that  more  than  5,300  merchant  type 
ships  were  built  in  U.  S.  yards  before 
we  entered  Tokyo.  A total  of  268,283,- 
000  tons  of  cargo  moved  in  U.  S.  flag 
ships  during  the  war.  Today  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  merchant  fleet 


flies  the  American  flag.  In  1939,  the 
British  Empire  controlled  about  one- 
third  of  the  world’s  ocean  shipping, 
and  the  U.  S.  about  one-seventh.  The 
U.  S.  now  has  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined. 

Admiral  Smith  Nominated 

Vice  Admiral  William  Ward  Smith, 
USN,  was  nominated  by  President  Tru- 
man in  May  to  succeed  Vice  Admiral 
Emory  Scott  Land,  USN,  (Ret.),  who 
resigned  as  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  January,  1946.  Admi- 
ral Smith’s  term  of  office  on  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  if  approved  by  the 
Senate,  will  expire  16  April,  1949.  He 
will  not,  however,  necessarily  be  chair- 
man, as  that  post  is  designated  by  the 
President. 

Captain  Edward  Macauley,  USN, 
(Ret.),  resigned  21  May  from  the 
Commission  and  the  acting  Chairman- 
ship because  of  ill  health.  Named  to 
the  Commission  in  1941,  Captain 
Macauley  also  served  as  Deputy  War 
Shipping  Administrator  during  the 
war  and  had  charge  of  labor  relations 
and  training. 

A member  of  the  Naval  Academy 
class  of  1909,  Admiral  Smith  saw  duty 
on  the  Asiatic  Station  during  the 
Chinese  Revolution  of  1911-12.  In 
World  War  I he  was  aide  on  the  staff 
of  the  Commander,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces 
in  Europe.  From  January  1942  until 
the  fall  of  that  year  Admiral  Smith 
commanded  cruiser  task  forces  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal  for  service  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Coral  Sea.  Until  March  1945, 
when  he  became  ComServPac,  Admiral 
Smith  was  Director,  Naval  Transpor- 
tation Service.  Since  February,  1946, 
he  has  been  a member  of  the  General 
Board,  Navy  Department. 

Coast  Guard  Reduced 

A reduction  of  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel from  a wartime  peak  of  172,952 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  22,- 
104  has  been  announced  by  the  Com- 
mandant, Admiral  Joseph  F.  Farley, 
USCG.  The  Coast  Guard  will  be  re- 
duced to  peacetime  allowances  in  num- 
ber and  ranks  of  commissioned,  chief 
warrant  and  warrant  officers  and  in 
ratings  of  enlisted  personnel. 

The  following  reductions  in  ranks 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  regular 
service  will  be  effected  by  retirements 
prior  to  30  June  or  by  reversion  to 
lower  ranks  on  30  June:  flag  officers 
from  40  to  25;  captains  from  137  to 
100;  commanders  from  284  to  193;  It. 
commanders  from  981  to  304;  lieuten- 
ants from  1,447  to  457;  and  warrant 
officers  from  1,059  to  857.  A total  of 
900  lieutenants  (jg)  and  ensigns  will 
be  on  duty,  drawn  largely  from  offi- 
cers reduced  to  those  ranks. 

There  are  now  2,300  commissioned 
officers  in  Coast  Guard  service  whose 
permanent  status  in  the  regular  serv- 
ice is  chief  warrant,  warrant  and 
enlisted.  Officers  who  will  retain  tem- 
porary commissions  and  reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  retained  (800  in  all)  are 
being  selected  by  a board  composed 
of  regular  officers,  officers  temporarily 
promoted  from  chief  warrant,  warrant 
and  enlisted,  and  reserve  officers. 

Nearly  all  ranks  retained  by  officers 
will  be  temporary  ranks.  No  perma- 


nent promotions  have  been  made  siiaj 
1942  and  none  can  legally  be  mS 
until  12  months  after  the  end  of  d 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  emergency 
declared  ended. 

Commissioned  personnel  in  serv 
on  active  duty  on  1 July  are  expect 
to  total  2,517  officers,  composed 
962  regular  officers,  800  temporal 
promoted  from  chief  warrant,  warr; 
and  enlisted  grade,  and  855  rese: 
officers  of  whom  467  are  officers  f- 
merly  with  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
spection.  This  reduction  in  offi 
personnel  brings  the  Coast  Gu< 
down  from  12,682  commissioned  j 
warrant  officers  to  a total  of  3,474 

Before  having  to  revert  to  enlis 
status,  officers  will  be  given  termi 
leave  privileges  in  commissioi 
status. 

By  1 July,  enlisted  personnel,  wh 
numbered  160,270  at  its  peak,  will 
cut  to  18,630.  All  enlisted  reservi 
will  be  released  by  30  June  1946. 1 
is  estimated  that  about  a third  of  ■ 
enlisted  personnel  holding  petty  offi 
ratings  will  suffer  at  least  a tern; 
rary  reduction  in  rating.  Howey 
specialists  in  which  an  excess  exi 
are  being  given  the  option  of  c 
charge  at  their  own  request.  Oth 
personnel  in  excess  in  specific  ratir 
will  be  transferred  to  other  ratings 
qualified  or  will  be  trained  for  otl 
ratings.  « 

The  greatest  excess  occurs  in  i 
ratings  of  boatswain’s  mate  and  gt 
ner’s  mate,  while  radiomen  and  ted 
nicians  are  scarce. 

Five  Days , Five  Nips 

The  uss  Harder,  an  American  st 
marine,  rang  up  an  underseas  recc 
when  she  sank  five  Japanese  destri 
ers  in  five  days  in  June,  1944,  it  v[i 
revealed  last  month.  She  was 
dared  overdue  and  presumed  lost 
August  of  that  year.  To  her  ere 
are  78,000  tons  of  Jap  shipping  su 
and  another  33,500  tons  damaged. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  I 

HITLER'S  PRIVATE  SECRETAI' 
smiles  as  she  talks  with  reporters 
her  jail  cell  in  Wuerzberg,  Germar, 

ALL  HANl 
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dmiral  Rock  Is  Dead 

Rear  Admiral  George  Henry  Rock, 
N (Ret.)  77,  former  chief  construc- 
ts of  the  Navy  and  former  president 
■ the  Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
► ;ture,  New  York,  died  in  the  Naval 
>spital,  Brooklyn,  20  April  after  a 
ief  illness.  Burial  was  in  Arlington 
metery. 


Born  in  Hastings,  Mich.,  Admiral 
Rock  was  gradu- 
ated from  the 
Naval  Academy 
in  1889,  and  later 
received  a B.S. 
degree  in  naval 
architecture  at 
the  University  of 
Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Upon  his 
return  from  Glas- 
gow, the  admiral 
began  his  long 
naval  career  in 
Admiral  Rock  the  construction 
branch,  holding 
■my  posts  before  becoming  chief  of 
instruction  and  Repair  in  1929,  a 
gbition  he  held  until  his  retirement 
gbct  1932. 

Admiral  Rock  was  awarded  the 
vy  Cross  during  World  War  I as 
istruction  officer  at  the  New  York 
l.vy  Yard  where  he  supervised  re- 
ing  of  captured  German  ships  for 
j/al  transport  duty. 


;w  Naval  Hospital 

Construction  has  begun  on  the  new 
million  dollar  Naval  Hospital  at 
aufort,  S.  C.,  designed  to  add  300 
|ls_  to  permanent  Navy  hospital 
ilities.  The  hospital  will  be  a major 
t in  the  Navy’s  network  of  20  per- 
nent  hospitals  with  a total  bed 
lacity  of  9,000. 

The  structure  was  authorized  origi- 
ly  as  a 500-bed  unit,  but  conserva- 
l of  materials  required  a reduction 
size.  Facilities  and  services  will  be 
constructed,  however,  that  eventual 
>ansion  will  be  possible. 

The  main  building,  500  by  600  feet 
size,  will  face  southeast  toward  the 
iufort  River,  so  oriented  as  to  give 
ients  a maximum  of  breeze  and 
ishine.  The  five-story,  red  brick, 
estone-trimmed  structure  will  be 
igned  for  eventual  air-conditioning, 
ly  the  operating  rooms  will  have 
■conditioning  apparatus  installed 
Tally.  Eighteen  months  is  the  Bu- 
u of  Yards  and  Docks’  estimate  of 
e required  to  complete  the  project. 

lining  Tragedy 

wenty-seven  Navy  airmen  were 
ed  last  month  when  two  PB4Y-2s, 
:aged  in  training  maneuvers  from 
S,  Pensacola,  collided  and  crashed 
lames  in  a remote  wooded  area  five 
es  north  of  Munson,  Fla.  The  big 
r-engined  planes  were  accompanied 
an  F6F,  which  sent  word  of  the 
.tsion  by  radio  to  Whiting  Field, 
roing  into  a turn  in  an  attempt  to 
maneuver  the  F6F,  the  planes 
'shed  together,  knocking  out  one 
me  in  the  lead  plane,  which  im- 
fiately  went  into  a spin  and 
shed.  The  other  plane  flew  straight 
level  for  a short  time  and  then  it 
> spun  in  and  crashed. 
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QUIZ  AWEIG 


The  powers  of  observation  and  memory  frequently  play  tricks  on  us  all. 
In  your  Navy  days  you  have  seen  the  photos  below  or  the  "real  thing". 
Have  you  observed  them  closely  enough  to  identify  them  and  do  you 
recall  the  following  details  about  them?  Why  not  test  yourself? 


1.  Above  Is  an  Iowa  class  battleship.  What  is  the  caliber  or  the  main  and 
secondary  battery  guns? 

2.  What  is  the  approximate  standard  displacement  of  a ship  of  this  typo  and  class? 


3.  Identify  the  four  distinguishing 
marks  pictured  above. 


4.  Which  two  of  the  four  are  worn 
only  on  the  right  sleeve? 

6.  Bitts  are  used  on  dock  for  securing 


5.  Match  the  numbered  items  with  the 
most  closely  related  item:  (A)  bitts; 
(B)  bull-nose;  (C)  rope  stopper; 
( D)  chock;  (E)  cleat;  (F)  bollard. 

mooring  or  towing  lines — true  or  false. 


7.  Identify  the  above  burgee  pennant. 


I-  What  does  a star  on  the  pennant  signify  and  what  is  the  highest  number  of 
stars  that  can  be  added? 
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NEW  ENEMY:  INFLATION 


WHEN  THERE  ARE  10  buyers  for  each  radio,  price  is  sure  to  be  bid  up. 


HOW  MUCH  does  it  cost  you  and 
your  family  to  live?  Now  subtract 
that  from  your  salary.  Anything  left? 
(According  to  the  best  family  budget 
experts,  there  ought  to  be  about  10 
percent  left,  representing  savings  and 
insurance).  Now  double  the  cost  of 
living,  and  see  how  deep  into  the  red 
you  go  each  month. 

That’s  how  it  was  during  and  after 
World  War  I.  The  cost  of  consumers 
goods  went  up  an  average  of  108  per- 
cent from  1914  to  1920.  That’s  how  it 
is  with  inflation. 

Persons  on  small,  fixed  incomes 
(most  Navy  men  and  Navy  veterans 


fall  in  this  category)  are  the  first  to 
feel  the  squeeze  when  prices  rise.  It 
hurts  to  walk  into  a shoe  store  and  find 
shoes  that  sold  in  1939  at  $6,  now  sell- 
ing at  $8.22;  or  a clothing  store  and 
find  work  shirts,  formerly  $2,  now 
$3.60;  or  a grocery  store  where  25 
cents  worth  of  oranges  now  costs  52 
cents,  30-cents-a-dozen  eggs  sell  at  48 
cents,  a dime’s  worth  of  potatoes  sets 
you  back  22  cents.  And  those  figures 
aren’t  just  something  that  happened 
in  the  spending  spree  after  World  War 
I;  they’re  figures  on  the  rising  cost  of 
living  between  August  of  1939  and 
February  of  1946,  as  reported  by  the 


Herewith  ‘The  Word’  tc 
Veterans  and  Regular*! 
On  the  Economic  Trend* 
And  What  They  Could  Do 
To  Our  Peacetime  Living 


Office  of  Price  Administration.  (S 
table  of  price  increases  on  next  pag( 

Let’s  suppose  you  and  your  fami 
are  getting  along  on  $150  a month, 
you’re  like  most  people,  you  spend  : 
percent  of  that  ($60)  on  food.  Sin 
1939,  food  prices  have  increased  : 
average  of  49  percent.  To  buy  $60  wor 
of  food  now  costs  you  $89.40,  an  i 
crease  of  $29.40 — just  about  equal 
your  pay  increase  when  you  sweat 
your  way  from  seaman  first  to  a seco 
class  PO  rate.  Your  hard-won  sala 
increase  goes  for  groceries — all  but 
cents  of  it. 

Importance  of  the  Navy  man’s  pr 
in  the  fight  against  inflation  was  unde 
lined  recently  when  Secretary  of  t 
Navy  James  Forrestal  issued  a stal 
ment  to  the  Fleet  (see  All  Hani 
May  1946,  p.  56)  and  Fleet  Admiij 
Chester  W.  Nimitz,  CNO,  appealed 
former  Navy  men  to  hold  the  li 
against  rising  prices.  (For  ways 
which  you  can  help  keep  prices  dov 
see  boxed  story  on  this  page). 

Inflation  is  no  bugaboo  dreamed 
by  economists.  It’s  already  with  us, j 
the  Navy  man  supporting  a family  j 
the  beach,  the  Navy  veteran  return, 
to  civilian  life,  has  learned  the  ha 
way.  Prices  went  up  108  percent  duri: 
and  after  World  War  I;  they’ve  go 
up  31  percent  during  and  after  Wot 
War  II.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  unde 
stand  the  causes  of  inflation  and  to 
something  about  them  before  higl 
prices  make  paupers  of  us. 

Inflation  is  really  just  the  old  law 
supply  and  demand  operating  in  an  sj 
normal  situation.  As  illustration: 
merchant’s  counter  is  stacked  wi 
radio  sets  and  there  are  only  10  peoj 
in  the  store  (supply  high,  demand  lov 
If  the  merchant  wishes  to  sell  all  j 
the  radios  he  must  quote  a low  pri 
The  10  persons  might  buy  one  rati 
each  at  a high  price,  but  they  woi| 
refuse  to  load  up  on  radios  at  that  pri 
The  opposite  is  true:  A merchant  If 
one  radio  and  10  customers  who  wa 
it  (supply  low,  demand  high).  Now  t 
merchant  could  hold  an  auction  and  t 
radio  would  go  to  the  highest  bidet: 
The  man  with  the  most  money  in  1 
pocket  would  walk  off  with  the  set;  t 
other  nine  persons  would  be  out  , 
luck. 

That’s  the  situation  that  grew  out 
America’s  wartime  economy  of  hi 
production  of  war  materials  and  hi 
production  of  civilian  goods.  Dema 
is  high:  People  have  money  to  spe1 
and  they  need  goods.  Supply  is  lo 
There  was  little  civilian  production 
the  war  years;  during  that  period  pi 
war  goods  were  wearing  out;  reconv<: 
sion  of  industry  to  civilian  product! 
has  not  begun  to  meet  the  backlog 
demand.  In  this  situation  it  would  ! 
possible  to  sell  the  available  civili 
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HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  FIGHT  PRICE  INCREASES 


Ways  in  which  Navy  men  and 
Navy  veterans  can  aid  the  fight 
against  inflation,  suggested  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal 
in  Alnav  182-46  (NDB,  30,  April), 
and  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  CNO,  in  an  appeal  to  for- 
mer Navy  men,  are: 

• Keep  your  dollars  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  more  persons  bidding  for 
scarce  goods  and  services,  the 
greater  the  pressure  for  a price  in- 
crease on  those  goods  and  services. 

• Refuse  to  deal  with  black  mar- 
keteers. 

• Refuse  to  pay  premiums  for 


rental  or  purchase  of  housing,  and 
report  to  the  OPA  the  names  of 
persons  suggesting  premium  pay- 
ments. 

® Refuse  to  pay  over-the-ceiling 
prices  for  any  goods. 

• Maintain  National  Service  Life 
Insurance.  It  helps  keep  your  dol- 
lars off  the  market,  and  provides 
you  with  the  most  reasonable  and 
valuable  insurance  investment  avail- 
able. 

• Invest  extra  dollars  in  United 
States  Savings  Bonds.  They’ll  buy 
more  in  the  future  than  they  wiil 
now. 
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goods  at  extremely  high  prices,  out  of 
reach  of  the  average  man.  We  would 
have  a developed  inflation.  What  does 
that  mean  ? 

Well,  we  had  a sample  of  it  after  the 
last  war.  The  causes  of  inflation  are 
bred  during  a war;  but  the  worst  effects 
of  inflation  are  apt  to  come  after  the 
fighting  is  over.  As  the  OPA  tells  it, 
in  1918  consumers  with  wartime  sav- 
ings and  incomes  wanted  the  goods 
they  had  been  unable  to  get  while  fac- 
tories turned  out  war  materials.  A lack 
of  controls  permitted  the  consumers  to 
go  out  on  the  open  market  and  bid  for 
the  scarce  goods.  Encouraged  by  this 
tremendous  market,  industries  began 
to  bid  against  each  other  for  limited 
supplies  of  raw  materials  to  fill  the 
huge  orders  for  goods.  Many  firms 
ordered  twice  and  three  times  what 
they  needed.  This  created  a wave  of 
speculative  buying  and  artificial  scarci- 
ties. As  a result  operating  costs  were 
forced  up,  followed  by  further  price  in- 
creases. To  the  outward  glance  it 
looked  like  prosperity:  There  was 


heavy  demand,  heavy  buying  and  sell- 
ing (at  least  on  paper). 

By  mid-1920  prices  and  costs  were  far 
ahead  of  buying  power.  The  individual 
whose  savings  or  whose  small,  fixed  in- 
come would  have  been  sufficient  to  buy 
him  a fair  share  of  goods  at  prewar 
prices,  found  himself  in  1920  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  but  with  prices 
so  high  he  could  buy  less  than  half  as 
much.  People  in  general  could  not  pay 
for  the  goods  produced  at  inflated  costs 
and  offered  for  sale  at  inflated  prices. 
Orders  and  production  dropped,  and 
prices  crashed. 

The  result:  106,000  firms  went  bank- 
rupt; merchants,  farmers  and  indus- 
tries  suffered  inventory  losses  of  16  bil- 
lion  dollars  as  goods  on  their  shelves 
awaiting  sale  were  devalued;  5%  mil- 
lion workers  lost  their  jobs  as  factories 
went  out  of  production;  corporation 
profits  dropped  from  six  billion  dollars 
to  a net  loss  of  500  million  dollars; 
weekly  factory  payrolls  dropped  from 
246  million  dollars  in  March  1920  to 
136  million  dollars  in  January  1922; 


Latest  on  Price  Control 

The  Senate  version  of  the  OPA 
bill,  providing  for  a full  year’s  ex- 
tension of  price  controls,  received 
a favorable  11  to  5 vote  in  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  15  May.  On  the 
other  side  of  Capitol  Hill,  the 
House  had  approved  its  own  mea- 
sure, carrying  a nine-month  limi- 
tation of  price  controls. 

It  was  expected  that  the  Senate 
committee  would  report  out  a bill 
by  about  24  May.  Tentative  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  bring 
such  a bill  to  the  floor  for  action 
27  May. 


453,000  farmers  lost  their  farms.  In 
short,  we  had  a full-fledged  depression, 
traceable  directly  to  uncontrolled  infla- 
tion, which  in  turn  was  traceable  to  the 
nation’s  all-out  war  effort. 

War  leads  to  inflation,  which  leads 
to  financial  disaster  for  the  nation  as 
a whole.  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
Chester  Bowles,  director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  OPA,  quotes  these 
figures: 

In  World  War  I industrial  production 
increased  25  percent  to  turn  out  the 
machines  of  war.  During  the  same  pe- 
riod, wholesale  prices  shot  up  148  per- 
cent over  prewar  levels  by  mid-1920. 
In  World  War  II  industrial  production 
increased  nearly  five  times  as  much  as 
it  had  in  World  War  I.  But  wholesale 
prices  had  increased  only  44  percent 
up  to  February  of  1946.  The  cost  of 
living  went  up  108  percent  in  World 
War  I;  31  percent  in  World  War  II. 
Most  of  the  World  War  II  increase  was 
prior  May  of  1943  when  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  alarmed  at  price  in- 
creases, issued  his  “hold-the-line” 
order  to  the  nation  and  the  OPA 
clamped  down  hard.  Since  May  of  1943 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  only 
3.4  percent  (up  to  February  of  this 
year). 

The  OPA  clamped  the  lid  on  prices 
and  rents  to  control  the  cost  of  living. 
The  high  demand  for  goods  and  ser- 
vices has  been  prevented  from  bidding 
the  prices  up.  As  a result,  prices  still 
are  low  enough  to  keep  the  necessities 
of  life  within  the  reach  of  persons  of 
average  means.  This  has  been  doubly 
important  as  it  concerns  the  families 
of  servicemen,  living  for  the  most  part 
on  small,  fixed  incomes.  Your  family 
would  be  in  the  soup  if  prices  had  risen 
as  much  during  this  war  as  they  rose 
during  the  last  one. 

That’s  why  there  are  OPA  price  tags 
on  most  essential  items.  Clothes  are 
tagged  with  the  legal  OPA  ceiling 
price.  Durable  goods,  such  as  washing 
machines,  radios,  refrigerators,  plumb  - 
ing, vacuum  cleaners,  bear  OPA  tags. 
New  and  used  cars  are  sold  under  ceil- 
ing prices,  and  the  legal  price  must  be 
stated  on  the  certificate  of  transfer. 
Building  materials  for  new  houses  are 
covered  by  ceilings;  OPA  controls 
rents  in  most  cities  and  towns. 

With  continued  success  in  controlling 
prices,  Mr.  Bowles  has  predicted  most 
price  ceilings  will  be  off  by  the  middle 
of  next  year  and  America  will  have  re- 
turned to  peacetime  economy,  avoiding 
disaster  of  inflation  and  depression. 
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U.S.  Inflation  In  Two  Wars  Compared 


One  remedy  for  inflation  is  price 
control.  The  following  table  com- 
pares price  increases  during  World 
War  I and  World  War  II.  Price  rises 
in  World  War  II  are  shown  before 
and  since  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt’s “hold-the-line”  order  8 April 


Percent 

of 

average 

family 

expen- 

diture 


Goods 


1943.  Figures  below  were  taken 
from  an  “Annual  Report  to  the 
President,”  signed  by  Chester  Bowles, 
director  Office  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation; Paul  Porter,  administrator 
OPA;  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  others. 

World  War 

World  War  World  War 

I Percent  II  Percent 
price  in-  price  in- 
crease July  crease  Aug. 

1914  to  peak  1939  to 

of  inflation  Feb.  1946 


100% 

40 


All  consumer  prices 

Food 

Round  steak 

Pork  chops 

Eggs  

Bread  

Milk 

Cereals  

Canned  goods 

Fruits,  vegs 

Potatoes  

Rent 

Clothing  

Men’s  suits 

Men’s  shoes 

House  dresses 

Cotton  work  shirts 

Electricity,  fuel,  ice 

House  furnishings 

Miscellaneous 

All  Wholesale  Prices.  . . 

Industrial  Prices 

Building  matl 

Plate  glass  

Steel  plate  

Copper  

Anthracite  

Bituminous  coal 

Textiles 

Denims  

Men’s  cotton  hose. . . . 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  factory 

workers 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory 

workers  

* No  data  available. 


16 

13 


6 

3 

21 


108% 

126 

85 

125 

208 

92 

94 

139 

* 

* 

291 

54 

200 


31% 

49 
18 
24 
59 
12 
31 
18 
43 

108 

119 

4 

50 
42 
37 

148 


II  Percent 
price  in- 
crease since 
hold-line  or- 
der (May 
1943  to 
Feb.  1946) 
3.4% 
—2.4 
—11.1 
—10.7 

1.4 

.1 

—.4 

2 

—.2 

—6.2 

—23 

.3 

17.2 

6.5 
4.7 
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* ' 

80 

15.9 

91 

14 

3.2 

179 

48 

18.6 

101 

25 

8.5 

148 

44 

3.5 

165 

27 

4.8 

218 

35 

9.4 

271 

0 

0 

232 

13 

13.1 

65 

15 

0 

82 

44 

15.9 

675 

30 

7.8 

252 

51 

4.9 

266 

104 

16.4 

277 

77 

3.2 

140 

74 

—4.2 

150 

61 

5.4 
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MODERN  KNIGHTS-IN- ARMOR 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

STANDING  A FEW  yards  away,  Lt.Comdr.  A.  P.  Webster,  USNR,  prepares  to  fire  at  his  friend,  Lt.Comdr.  E.  L. 
Corey,  USNR,  wearing  a new  type  plastic  armor  plate.  Jolted  by  the  shock  of  the  heavy  slug,  Lt.Comdr.  Corey 
slumps  from  the  impact,  but  is  otherwise  unhurt.  The  armor  offers  protection  against  bullets  and  flying  fragments. 


Remember  that  picture, 

published  about  five  years  ago, 
which  showed  Henry  Ford  hacking 
lustily  with  an  axe  on  a shiny  new 
V-8? 

All  right — now  take  a look  at  the 
pictures  accompanying  this  story. 
They  show  one  lieutenant  commander 
shooting  at  another  lieutenant  com- 
mander with  a . 45-caliber  pistol. 

No,  you’re  wrong.  Henry  Ford  did 
not  go  berserk  from  watching  too 
many  Fords  go  by.  And  the  two  lieu- 
tenant commanders  were  neither  crazy 
nor  angry  with  each  other.  In  fact, 
they’re  the  best  of  friends. 


Spectacular  Navy  Tests 
Demonstrate  How  New 
Plastic  Combat  Jackets 
Stop  Heavy  Bullets 
Fired  at  Close  Range 


Mr.  Ford  was  demonstrating  the 
virtual  indestructibility  of  a new  plas- 
tic automobile  body  when  that  picture 
was  made  in  1940.  The  two  naval 
officers  were  demonstrating,  four  years 
later  and  in  even  more  spectacular 


fashion,  a new  plastic  body  armor  de- 
veloped by  the  Naval  Research  Labo- 
ratory in  cooperation  with  commercial 
scientists.  The  pictures  symbolize  the 
initiation  and  climax  of  Navy  re- 
search which  perfected  a modern  ver- 
sion of  the  knight-in-armor’s  suit  of 
mail. 

Now  it  can  be  revealed  that  the  Ma- 
rines would  have  stormed  the  beaches 
of  Japan,  had  there  been  no  pre- 
invasion surrender,  clad  in  laminated 
glass  cloth  combat  jackets  to  protect 
them  from  bullets  and  flying  frag- 
ments. 

That  Henry  Ford  picture,  in  De- 
cember 1940,  caught  the  eye  of  Rear 
Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen,  then  direc- 
tor of  NRL  and  now  Chief  of  the 
Office  of  Research  and  Inventions.  He 
telephoned  Dr.  G.  R.  Irwin,  head  of 
the  laboratory’s  ballistics  section,  who 
immediately  began  research  work  in 
plastics. 

BuAer  and  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  subsequently  lent  their  support 
to  the  research,  which  reached  a turn- 
ing point  when  samples  of  Doron,  a 
glass  cloth  laminate  developed  by  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  reached  NRL  for 
testing.  A joint  Army-Navy  commit- 
tee was  established  to  evaluate  the  use 
of  plastic  armor  by  both  services. 
Army  Ordnance  had  mantained  Hat- 
field manganese  steel  would  provide 
the  best  protection  but  airmen  found 
steel  flak  suits  too  hot  and  heavy. 

Most  of  the  opposition  to  use  of 
plastic  armor  was  overcome  by  Navy 
tests  in  which  shell  fragments,  both 
simulated  and  actual,  were  fired  at  the 
armor.  The  most  spectacular  test, 
however,  was  that  pictured.  Lt.  Comdr. 
Andrew  P.  Webster,  USNR,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  fired  a .45-caliber  auto- 
matic pistol  at  his  friend,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Edward  L.  Corey,  USNR,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  who  was  wearing  the  plas- 
tic armor.  Although  staggered  by  the 
impact,  Lt.  Comdr.  Corey  was  unhurt. 
The  heavy  bullet  blunted  itself  against 
the  armor  and  fell  harmlessly  into 
his  hand. 


THE  TWO  friends  examine  the  bullet  after  the  firing  test  is  completed. 
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AU  HANDS 


For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


Aedal  of  Honor  2 LCS(L)s  Awarded  Unit  Commendation 
Awarded  Skipper  For  Action  During  Okinawa  Campaign 
)f  Submarine 


The  Medal  of  Honor  recently  was 
warded  Comdr.  Richard  H.  O’Kane, 
SN,  of  Durham,  N.  H.,  for  gallantry 
s CO  of  the  USS  Tang  on  23  and  24 
■ct  1944.  Despite  relentless  .fire  from 
le  enemy,  Comdr.  O’Kane  operated 
is  ship,  itself  winner  of  two  :'  unit 
Nations,  against  two  Jap  convoys 
nd  sent  four  torpedoes  into  the 
roup  of  vessels,  before  the  Tang  was 
rnk  on  her  fifth  and  last  war  patrol. 

Boldly  maneuvering  on  the  surface 
into  the  midst  of 
a heavily  escorted 
convoy,  Comdr. 
O’Kane  stood  in  a 
fusillade  of  bul- 
lets and  shells 
from  all  direc- 
i i tions  to  score  hits 

on  three  tankers. 
He  cooly  swung 
his  ship  to  fire  at 
a freighter  and, 
in  a split  second 
decision,  shot  out 
Comdr.  R.  H.  O Kane  0f  £he  path  of  a 

ransport,  missing  it  by  inches. 

Boxed  in  by  blazing  tankers,  a 
reighter,  transport  and  several  de- 
stroyers, he  blasted  two  of  the  tar- 
gets with  his  remaining  torpedoes  and 
letired  from  the  area  with  pyrotech- 
nics bursting  on  all  sides. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  he  again 
nade  contact  with  a heavily  escorted 
iinemy  convoy  steaming  to  support 
he  Leyte  campaign  with  reinforce- 
nents  and  supplies.  Crated  planes 
vere  piled  high  on  each  ship.  Tor- 
pedoes from  the  Tang  exploded  a 
.anker  in  a burst  of  flame  and  hit  a 
;ransport  and  a destroyer  before  the 
Submarine  went  under. 


The  Navy  has  awarded  the  Unit 
Commendation  to  two  LCS(L)  s for 
action  during  the  Okinawa  campaign. 

The  uss  LCS(L)  84  was  awarded 
the  coveted  commendation  for  action 
on  11  May  1945.  While  on  radar 
picket  patrol,  she  was  taken  under 
attack  by  kamikaze  planes  of  a 25- 
unit  suicide  group.  The  LCS(L)  84 
immediately  opened  fire  on  the  attack- 
ing craft  as  they  plunged  toward  the 
picket  ships,  shooting  down  three 
planes  and  assisting  in  the  destruction 
of  two  others. 

With  her  own  forward  deck  blazing 
as  a result  of  a plane  exploding  10 
feet  off  the  starboard  bow,  the  84 
proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  the  USS 
Evans,  stricken  by  the  crash  of  two 
suicide  planes,  and  rescued  47  sur- 
vivors from  the  water.  Then,  mooring 
alongside  the  disabled  destroyer  while 
still  under  aerial  attack,  she  conducted 
salvage  operations  and  furnished  elec- 
trical power  to  aid  in  saving  the  dis- 
abled ship. 

The  uss  LCS(L)  122  was  cited  for 
action  on  10  and  11  June  1945. 
Promptly  going  alongside  the  uss 
William  D.  Porter,  after  that  vessel 
had  been  crashed  by  a suicide  plane, 
the  LCS(L)  122  put  aboard  a salvage 
and  pumping  party  despite  the  dan- 
gers of  explosion,  heavy  list  and  im- 
minent sinking,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
the  stricken  ship  afloat.  Failing  in 
this  after  two  perilous  hours,  the  am- 
phibious craft  took  aboard  about  98 
survivors  before  the  destroyer  went 
down. 

Taken  under  concerted  attack  by 
three  Jap  planes  on  11  June,  the 
LCS(L)  122  immediately  opened  fire, 
shooting  down  one  kamikaze,  scoring 
a hit  on  the  second  before  it  crashed 


USS  Trepang  Cited  for  Tokyo  Patrol 

For  outstanding  service  during  her 
first  war  patrol  in  the  Tokyo  Bay 
area  from  13  Sept  to  23  Oct  1944, 
the  uss  Trepang  has  been  awarded 
i the  Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Operating  in  defiance  of  persistent 
land  severe  hostile  counter  measures, 
i the  submarine  Trepang  maneuvered 
to  strike  at  a heavily  escorted  Jap 
battleship  sighted  leaving  Tokyo  Bay. 

Going  in  under  relentless  depth  charge 
and  air  opposition,  she  penetrated  the 
enemy’s  formidable  screen  to  deliver 
(accurate  and  intensive  torpedo  fire 
against  her-  targets  and,  by  her  tena- 
cious attacks,  succeeded  in  sinking  a 
large  enemy  landing  craft  and  seri- 
ously damaging  the  battleship  and  a 
I destroyer. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

USS  TREPANG  has  been  awarded  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  excep- 
tional service  in  Tokyo  Bay  area. 


through  her  decks  and  hull  to  ex- 
plode in  the  water.  The  third  aircraft 
was  driven  off.  Despite  raging  gasoline 
fires  and  an  injury-ridden  crew  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  122  finally 
brought  their  ship  into  a friendly  port 
under  her  own  power. 

Reserve  Special 
Commendation 
Ribbon  Authorized 

The  Reserve  Special  Commendation 
Ribbon  recently  authorized  by  SecNav 
will  be  awarded  to  reserve  officers  for 
meritorious  service  in  keeping  reserve 
components  ready  for  mobilization,  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  180-46  (NDB,  30 
April). 

Officers  of  the  Naval  Reserve  who 
officially  commanded,  in  a meritorious 
manner,  an  organ- 
ized  battalion, 
squadron  or  sepa- 
rate division  not 
part  of  a battal- 
ion, of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  or  an 
organized  battal- 
ion or  squadron 
of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for 
a total  period  of  four  years  (need  not 
be  continuous)  between  1 Jan  1930 
and  7 Dec  1941,  and  who  have  a total 
of  not  less  than  10  years  reserve  ser- 
vice, are  eligible  for  the  ribbon.  The 
change  of  designation  from  Fleet  Re- 
serve to  Organized  Reserve  in  1938 
does  not  affect  eligibility. 

No  medal  is  authorized  for  the  rib- 
bon. It  will  be  worn  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  decorations  and  takes 
precedence  before  any  campaign  or 
service  ribbon.  Authorization  to  wear 
the  ribbon  will  be  a letter  from  Sec- 
Nav. 

The  Reserve  Special  Commendation 
Ribbon  is  the  same  as  the  Naval  Re- 
serve except  for  a three-eighth  inch 
vertical  stripe  of  myrtle  green  in  the 
center. 

The  Reserve  Commendation  Ribbon 
has  no  connection  with  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Medal  and  will  not  be  made  a 
general  award  for  past  service  (duty 
in  the  Organized  Reserve,  Communi- 
cations Reserve  and  other  volunteer 
branches)  but  will  be  reserved  for 
specific  purposes  mentioned  above,  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  223-46  (NDB,  15 
May).  Requirements  for  future  awards 
will  be  determined  when  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  postwar  re- 
serve indicates  its  best  application. 
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12  HEROES  RECEIVE  NAVY  CROSS  AWARD 


PhMIc  Messer 


Caot.  Norgaard 


Comdr.  Ottinger 


L+.  (ig)  Hughes  Lt.  (jg)  Jones  Lt.  Comdr.  Leonard 


Sp (X)  I c Poitras  Lt.  [jg)  Weickhardt  Lt.  Williams 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 


★ Claret,  Bernard  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Oska- 

loosa,  Iowa : While  CO  of  uss  Pintado 

during  her  third  war  patrol  in  the  South 
China  Sea  areas,  9 Oct  1944  to  1 Jan 
19  45,  Comdr.  Clarey  was  also  OTC  of  a 
coordinated  search  and  attack  group  which 
intercepted  a retiring  enemy  task  force. 
One  of  the  submarines  under  his  com- 
mand sank  an  enemy  light  cruiser  of  this 
force.  On  3 November  Comdr.  Clarey  led 
his  own  sub  in  a daring  attack  on  a large 
aircraft  carrier  escorted  by  three  de- 
stroyers and  one  light  cruiser.  One  de- 
stroyer was  sunk  and  the  carrier  dam- 
aged, while  the  Pintado  successfully  es- 
caped the  subsequent  depth  charging.  On 
the  night  of  12-13  December  the  Pintado 
attacked  three  unescorted  merchantmen, 
destroying  all  three.  This  made  a total 
of  21,300  tons  of  enemy  shipping  sunk 
and  28,000  tons  damaged  during  the 
Pintado’s  third  war  patrol. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Claret,  Bernard  A.,  Comdr.,  usiy,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa : As  CO  of  a submarine  dur- 
ing a war  patrol  he  delivered  successful 
torpedo  attacks  against  heavily  escorted 
enemy  shipping,  resulting  in  the  sinking 
of  over  46,000  tons.  Despite  strong  enemy 
air  and  surface  anti-sub  measures,  his 
skillful  evasive  tactics  enabled  him  to 
avoid  severe  damage  to  his  ship  and 
bring  her  back  to  port. 

★ Johnson,  Frank  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Dela- 
ware City,  Del. : While  CO  of  the  uss 
Purdy  in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa  on  6 
April  1945,  Capt.  Johnson  ordered  his  ship 
placed  alongside  the  uss  Mullany,  which 
had  been  abandoned  after  being  severely 
damaged  by  an  enemy  suicide  attack.  In 
the  presence  of  enemy  planes  and  the 
threat  of  attack  he  assisted  in  supervising 
the  extinguishing  of  serious  fires  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stricken  ship’s  magazines. 
Knowing  that  the  Mullany’s  magazines 
were  expected  to  blow  up  any  minute, 
Capt.  Johnson  disregarded  personal  safety 
to  make  possible  the  salvage  of  a valuable 
combatant  unit  of  our  fleet, 


First  award: 

★ Bitzegaio,  Norman  B.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  (posthumously)  : While  a tor- 
pedo bomber  pilot  attached  to  the  uss 
Hancock  during  operations  against  Jap 
battleships,  cruisers  and  carriers  in  Kure 
Harbor,  24  July  1945,  Ens.  Bitzegaio  flew 
through  a savage  barrage  of  enemy  anti- 
aircraft fire  to  bomb  a heavy  cruiser, 
scoring  a direct  hit  which  contributed 
materially  to  major  damage  on  the  fiercely 
defended  enemy  vessel. 

★ Burns,  William  S.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Lebanon, 
Va. : As  carrier  based  torpedo  bomber 
pilot  in  action  against  major  enemy  fleet 
forces  in  the  central  Philippines  on  24 
Oct  1944,  he  led  his  division  through  ex- 
tremely intense  and  accurate  antiaircraft 
fire  to  make  a successful  torpedo  attack 
on  an  enemy  cruiser.  Pressing  his  own 

■ attack  to  close  range,  he  scored  a hit, 
damaging  the  cruiser. 

★ Claret,  Bernard  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  usn,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa:  As  CO  of 
a submarine  during  the  vessel’s  war  pa- 
trol, Comdr.  Clarey  pressed  home  cleverly 
planned  and  well  executed  torpedo  at- 
tacks, resulting  in  the  sinking  and  damag- 
ing of  about  35,000  tons  of  enemy  ship- 
ping. Subsequent  antisubmarine  efforts  by 
the  enemy  were  effectively  countered  by  his 
skillful  evasive  maneuvers,  enabling  his 
ship  to  escape  and  avoid  serious  damage. 

★ Greber,  Charles  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City:  Although  finding  his  ship,  uss 
Marcus  Island,  between  three  groups  of 
escort  carriers  and  major  units  of  the 
Japanese  fleet,  consisting  of  battleships, 
cruisers  and  destroyers  on  25  Oct  1944, 
Capt.  Greber  handled  his  ship  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  his  officers  and  men, 
his  air  personnel,  and  his  carrier  instru- 
mental in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  force. 

★ Henkel,  Donald  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Port- 
land, Ore.  (posthumously)  : While  fighter 
pilot  in  FightRon  23  aboard  the  uss  Lang- 
ley during  action  off  Kyushu  on  29  Mar 
1945,  Ens.  Henkel  intercepted  a hostile 
fighter  maneuvering  to  strike  a heavy  unit 
of  his  task  force.  He  followed  his  division 
leader  through  a terrific  barrage  of  pro- 
tective antiaircraft  Are  sent  up  by  friendly 
vessels  in  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  attack 
of  the  oncoming  plane.  He  pursued  the 
enemy  through  the  overcast  to  a position 
in  the  clear  above  his  own  ships,  assisting 
his  leader  in  blasting  the  hostile  craft  and 
diverting  the  attacker  before  his  own  plane 
was  struck  * by  antiaircraft  Are,  forcing 
him  to  make  a water  landing. 


★ Johnson,  Frank  L„  Capt.,  usn,  Dela- 
ware City,  Del. : While  CO  of  uss  Purdi 
off  Okinawa  on  12  Apr  1945  Capt.  Johnsor 
led  his  crew  in  combating  repeated  anc 
determined  attacks  by  enemy  aircraft 
During  these  attacks  his  ship  destroyed : : 
four  enemy  planes,  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  and  damaged  another.  When! 
his  ship  was  severely  damaged  in  the 
final  phase  of  this  action  he  was  instru- 
mental in  restoring  the  battle  efficiency 
of  the  ship  and  enabling  her  to  remain  on 
station  until  relieved. 

★ Jones,  Thomas  R.  Ill,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 
Savannah,  Ga. : As  fighter  pilot  in  the 
Inland  Sea  on  28  July  1945,  Lt.  (jg) 
Jones  piloted  his  plane  through  adverse! 
wreather  conditions  in  a dive  bombing  at- 
tack against  major  units  of  the  enemy 
fleet,  including  carriers,  battleships,  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers.  During  the  action  he 
attacked  a heavy  cruiser  in’  the  face  of 
intense  antiaircraft  fire  and  scored  a di- 
rect hit. 

★ Leonard,  William  R.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : While  torpedo 
plane  pilot  in  action  against  enemy  ship- 
ping in  the  Inland  Sea  on  24  July  1945, 
he  led  a flight  of  torpedo,  dive  and  fighter 
bombers  in  an  attack  on  the  xcv-bb 
Hyuga.  He  attacked  the  battleship-carrier 
despite  accurate  opposition  fire,  scoring  a 
direct  hit  and  two  near  misses  with  his 
bombs,  contributing  materially  to  the 
sinking  of  this  capital  ship. 

★ Norgaard,  Rollo  N.,  Capt.,  usn,  Dell 
Rapids,  S.  D.  ; As  CO  of  uss  Hyman  off 
Okinawa,  on  6 Apr  1945,  he  met  the  at- 
tack  of  seven  suicide  planes,  shooting 
down  two  before  another  crashed  into  the  | 
superstructure  deck.  Two  minutes  after 
the  plane  hit,  one  of  the  warheads  de- 1 
tonated,  causing  a heavy  fire  and  inflict- 
ing numerous  casualties.  Determined  to 
save  the  ship  from  the  spreading  flames,  | 
he  personally  directed  fire  fighting  mea- 
sures  and  restored  the  Hyman  to  maxi- 
mum combat  efficiency  in  10  minutes. 
Later,  the  ship,  despite  the  previous  dam-  1 
age,  shot  down  three  more  attacking 
planes. 

★ Ortiz,  Peter  J.,  Major,  usmcr,  La  Jolla, 
Calif  : From  8 Jan  to  20  May  1944,  Major 
Ortiz,  together  with  two  other  officers,  re- 
organized existing  Maquis  groups  and  ad- 
ditional groups  in  the  region  of  Rhone, 
after  having  been  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane in  civilian  clothes.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  acceptance  of  the  mis- 
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sion  by  local  resistance  leaders  and  in  ef- 
fecting the  organization  of  parachute  oper- 
ations for  the  delivery  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  equipment  for  the  Maquis  in  his  re- 
gion. When  four  RAF  officers  were  shot 
down  in  his  region,  Major  Ortiz,  although 
his  identity  had  become  known  to  the 
Gestapo  with  the  resultant  increase  in 
personal  hazard,  voluntarily  conducted 
them  to  the  Spanish  border,  after  which 
he  returned  and  resumed  his  duties,  lead- 
ing successful  raids  against  enemy  forces 
greatly  superior  in  number,  inflicting  heavy 
casualties  with  small  losses  to  his  own 
forces. 

★ Ottinger,  George  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  (posthumously)  : While  task 
group  strike  commander  and  target  coor- 
dinator of  a flight  of  aircraft  from  seven 
carrier  groups  in  action  over  Shikoku  on 
19  Mar  1945,  he  led  the  first  wave  of 
strike  planes  across  the  Jap  island  and 
over  the  heavily  defended  Inland  Sea  in 
a daring  assault  upon  vital  enemy  posi- 
tions. He  cooly  struck  with  unfaltering 
precision,  scoring  direct  hits  and  inflicting 
severe  damage  on  two  carriers,  two  bat- 
tleships, two  cruisers  and  two  destroyers. 
Six  of  his  torpedo  planes  released  their 
deadly  bombs  upon  the  enemy’s  Kure 
Naval  Arsenal  with  devastating  results. 

★ Paddock,  Merlin,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Wayne,  Neb.  (MIA)  : Fighter  plane  pilot 
and  commander  of  an  air  group  attached  to 
uss  Langley  during  action  against  the  Jap 
fleet  off  coast  of  Kyushu  on  7 Apr  1945, 
Lt.  Comdr.  Paddock  led  our  bombers  to 
their  striking  area  through  extremely  ad- 
verse weather  and  flew  over  an  enemy 
light  cruiser  through  concentrated  anti- 
aircraft fire.  He  promptly  maneuvered  for 
maximum  striking  power  and,  despite  low 
visibility,  scored  a direct  bomb  hit,  neu- 
tralizing the  shattering  gunfire  and  en- 
abling our  torpedo  bombers  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  this  vital  hostile  fleet 
unit. 

if  Poitras,  Edwin  W.,  Sp(X)lc,  usnr, 
Rowell,  Mass. : While  in  civilian  clothes, 
thereby  at  all  times  subject  to  capture 
and  execution  as  a spy,  Poitras  operated 
against  the  enemy  in  axis  territory  on 
the  European  continent  from  2 May  to 
23  Sept  1944.  Poitras,  after  having  been 
dropped  from  an  airplane,  acted  as  wire- 
less operator  and  assistant  to  a British 
army  officer.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
transmission  of  numerous  operational 
messages  to  England  and  the  receipt  of 
operational  orders  from  England  and  as- 
sisted his  chief  in  the  organization  of  re- 
sistance forces  and  in  their  training  for 
sabotage  and  guerilla  warfare.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Nods,  France,  his  group  was 
attacked  by  a greatly  superior  force.  Poi- 
tras remained  behind  to  cover  the  retreat 
of  his  comrades,  enabling  them  to  with- 
draw with  small  losses. 


Golden  Eagle  (PerSepCen  (enlisted),  Great  Lakes,  III.) 

“But  sir — ! It’s  a hardship  case — I have  to 
support  my  new  convertible!” 

JUNE  /946 


★ Weickhardt,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
While  fighter  pilot  and  division  leader 
attached  to  uss  Langley,  he  intercepted  a 
hostile  fighter  maneuvering  to  strike  a 
heavy  unit  of  his  task  force  while  flying 
combat  air  patrol  off  Kyushu  on  29  Mar 
1945.  Lt.  (jg)  Weickhardt  faced  a terrific 
barrage  of  protective  Are  from  friendly 
vessels  in  an  effort  to  break  off  the  attack 
of  the  oncoming  plane.  He  pursued  the 
hostile  craft  and,  skillfully  maneuvering 
for  maximum  advantage,  succeeded  in 
blasting  the  enemy  and  diverting  his 
course  before  his  own  craft  was  struck 
by  antiaircraft  fire. 

if  Williams,  Clair  T.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Highland 
Park,  111.  (mia)  : As  dive  bomber  pilot  in 
BomRonlG  attached  to  USS  Randolph,  Lt. 
Williams  was  one  of  four  pilots  assigned 
to  sink  railway  car  ferries  and  other  vital 
shipping  operating  between  Honshu  and 
Hokkaido  on  14  July  1945.  Withholding 
his  bombs  until  assured  of  maximum 
damage  opportunity  he  remained  over  the 
target  alone  and  made  a shallow  gliding 
attack  at  400  ft.,  scoring  a direct  hit  on 
a large  passenger  ferry,  leaving  it  ablaze, 
later  to  sink.  He  placed  his  last  bomb 
directly  amidships  of  a railway  car  ferry, 
leaving  it  in  flames. 


First  Award: 

★ Cotter,  Carl  H.,  Rear  Admiral  (CEC), 
usn,  Jacksonville,  Fla. : While  director  of 
the  Pacific  Division,  BuDocks,  from  4 Feb 
1943  to  22  June  1945,  and  as  director, 
Western  Pacific  Division,  BuDocks,  23  June 
to  8 Nov  1945,  Admiral  Cotter  was  the 
direct  representative  of  the  Chief  of  Bu- 
Docks in  the  Central,  South  and  SoWesPac 
Areas.  He  exercised  general  supervision 
over  matters  pertaining  to  the  construction 
of  advance  bases,  use  and  replacement  of 
construction  equipment,  and  materials  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  BuDocks  and  the 
assignment  and  administration  of  all  CB 
personnel.  Conducting  frequent  detailed 
inspections  of  every  naval  base  and  naval 
air  base  in  these  vast  areas,  he  continually 
advised  all  echelons  of  command  concern- 
ing problems  of  construction. 
if  Flanigan,  Howard  A.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  (Ret),  New  York  City:  While  opera- 
tions and  shipping  officer,  assistant  and 
chief  of  staff  for  operations  and  shipping, 
deputy  chief  of  staff  to  ComNavEu,  De- 
cember 1941  to  December  1944,  and  as 
director  NTS,  January  to  30  Aug  1945, 
Admiral  Flanigan  contributed  to  the  in- 
tegration of  U.  S.  and  British  anti-sub 
effort  for  both  surface  and  air  forces  in 
Atlantic  convoy  activities  and  was  instru- 
mental in  achieving  efficient  distribution 
and  operation  of  passenger,  cargo  and 
oil-carrying  vessels  to  meet  the  United 
Nations’  war  needs. 

if  Kiland,  Ingolf  N.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : As  ComPhibGrp7,  Ad- 
miral Kiland  contributed  materially  to  the 
sustained  westward  advance  of  our  forces 
during  the  Pacific  drives  and  especially 
during  the  assault  and  capture  of  Okina- 
wa and  other  islands  of  the  Ryukyu 
chain. 

if  Ramsey,  Dewitt  C.,  Admiral,  (then  Rear 
Admiral)  usn,  Avon,  N.  J. : As  Chief  Bu- 
Aer  from  6 Aug  1943  to  1 June  1945, 
Admiral  Ramsey  formulated  and  executed 
brilliant  plans  for  the  participation  of 
naval  aviation  in  the  vast  operations  in 
the  Pacific.  He  rendered  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  handling  the  complexities  of  avia- 
tion design,  production  and  distribution 
during  the  critical  years  of  the  war  and 
assumed  an  important  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fighter  aircraft  provided  PacFlt 
for  the  closing  operations  against  Japan. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Zahm,  John  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  San  Diego, 
Calif. : OTC,  radar  picket  station  unit, 
Okinawa,  4 May  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Dobronte,  Ernest,  PhM2c,  usn,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  : Serving  with  1st  Batt.  23d  Ma- 
rines, 4th  MarDiv,  Saipan,  19  June  1944. 

★ Johnson,  Stephen  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
LaFayette,  Ind. : Assistant  approach  of- 
ficer of  a submarine. 

★ Maurer,  John  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Groton, 
Conn.  : CO,  uss  Atule  during  war  patrol. 

★ Sharp,  U.  S.  Grant  Jr.,  Capt.,  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Rosemead,  Calif.:  CO,  uss 
Boyd,  action  at  Nauru  Is.,  8 Dec  1943. 

First  award: 

•k  Brown,  James  H.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Chamberlain,  S.  D. : CO,  uss  Ammen, 

Leyte  Gulf,  P.  I.,  29  Oct  to  17  Nov  1944. 
if  Burns,  Edward  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Pitts- 
view,  Ala. : CO  of  destroyer  on  radar 
picket  duty,  Okinawa,  1-6  Apr  1945. 

★ Clarey,  Bernard  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa : Assistant  approach 
officer,  uss  AmberjacJc  during  war  patrol. 

★ Cline,  Dean  A.,  Sp(P)2c,  usnr,  Holly- 
wood, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Service  in 
China  theater  8 Nov  1945. 

★ Copp,  Belton  A.,  Lt.,  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Noank,  Conn.  : OTC  of  a two-boat 
patrol  at  Japanese-controlled  Mariveles 
Harbor,  P.  I.,  7 Feb  1945. 

★ Dobronte,  Ernest,  PhM2c,  usn,  Trenton, 
N.  J. : lstBatt.23d  Marines,  4th  MarDiv 
on  Saipan,  17  June  1944. 

★ Dunn,  Davis  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  (MIA)  : Torpedo 
data  computer  operator,  uss  Bonefish  dur- 
ing eighth  war  patrol. 

★ Durbin,  Lloyd  T.,  Corp.,  usmc,  Tyler, 
Tex. : Action  in  P.  I.  prior  to  1942. 

★ Fravel,  James  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
Laffey  off  Okinawa,  16  Apr  1945. 

★ Hayes,  Vernard  A.,  Jr.,  PhMlc,  usnr. 
North  Bend,  Ore. : Serving  with  2ndMar- 
Div  at  Tarawa,  27  Nov  1943. 

★ Hearne,  Edwin  J.,  PhMlc,  usnr,  San 
Francisco : Service  with  2ndMarDiv.  at 
Tarawa,  21  Nov  1943. 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Silver  Star  (Cont.) 

★ Howard,  Herbert  E.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Leo- 
minster, Mass.  : Attached  to  1st  Batt.23d 
Marines,  4th  MarDiv  on  Saipan  and  Tin- 
ian, 15  June  to  1 Aug  1944. 

★ Jibilian,  Arthur,  Sp(X)3c,  usnr,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  Co.  B,  2677th  regiment,  OSS, 
operations  in  Balkans,  16  April  to  16 
June  1944. 

★ Johnson,  Stephen  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
LaFayette,  Ind. : Torpedo  data  computer 
operator  aboard  a U.  S.  submarine. 

★ Kirkpatrick,  Charles  C.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  : CO  of  a U.  S.  ship  off  Oki- 
nawa, 4 May  1945. 

★ Laney,  Arch  M.  Jr.,  PhM3c,  USNR, 
Galena,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : Serving  with 
HQ.Colst  Batt.21st  Marines,  3d  MarDiv 
on  Iwo  Jima  26  Feb  to  2 Mar  1945. 

if  Litalien,  Joseph  G.,  Sp(X)lc,  usnr, 
Leominster,  Mass. : Military  operations 

against  the  enemy,  E.T.O.,  25  May  to  9 
Oct  1944. 

•k  Marquard,  Carl  F.,  Sp(P)lc,  usnr, 
Hollywood,  Calif.  : Attached  to  a field 
photo  branch  of  OSS  during  invasion  of 
France,  June  1944. 

if  McMillian,  Ira  E.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Honey  Grove,  Tex.  : CO  of  uss  New- 
comb, Lingayen  Gulf,  Luzon,  P.  I.  on 
6 Jan  1945. 

★ Odell,  Jay  G.  Jr.,  Lt.,  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Coronado,  Calif.  : Serving  as  air 
liaison  officer  with  2ndMarDiv,  Tarawa, 
20-24  Nov  1943. 

★ Pugsley,  Raymond  G.,  CMoMM,  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash.  : CMoMM  in  charge,  uss 
Pogy  during  10th  war  patrol,  2 July  to 
21  Aug  1945. 

•k  Rodimon,  Warner  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. : CO  of  uss  Hopewell  parti- 
cipating in  bombardment  of  Corregidor, 
P.  I.,  14  Feb  1945. 

★ Rose,  Russell  A.  II,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  (MIA)  : Gunnery  and  plot- 
ting officer,  uss  Bonefish,  during  eighth 
war  patrol. 

★ Schmidt,  Louis  E.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Middleton,  Ohio : CO  of  a U.  S.  destroyer 
off  Okinawa,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Sorenson,  Norman  L.,  Lt.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn.  : Plotting  officer,  uss  Pogy 
during  10  th  war  patrol,  2 July  to  21 
Aug  1945. 

★ Stowell,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Bellflower,  Calif.  : Pilot  during  a glide 
bombing  attack  on  enemy  heavy  cruiser. 

★ Woodall,  Reuben  F.,  Lt.,  usn.  New 
London,  Conn.  : Assistant  approach  officer, 
uss  Pogy,  during  10th  war  patrol,  2 July 
to  21  Aug  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Ruddock,  Theodore  D.  Jr.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Comman- 
der fire  support  bombardment  unit  of 
vessels,  Southern  Marianas,  14  June  to 
27  July  1944. 

i Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Kitts,  Willard  A.  Ill,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  : Assistant  chief,  Bu- 

| Ord,  10  Dec  1943  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Noble,  Albert  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Ardmore,  Okla. : Assistant  director  of  the 
production  division,  BuOrd  ; later  as  direc- 
tor of  newly  established  planning  and 
progress  division,  from  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities to  13  Feb  1943. 

★ Redman,  John  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Reno, 
Nev.  : Attached  to  communications  divi- 
sion of  CNO,  12  Feb  to  30  Oct  1942. 
★Riggs,  Ralph  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Amarillo,  Tex. : ComCruDivl2  and  a cruis- 
er destroyer  task  group  in  operation 


against  enemy  held  Philippine-Borneo 
area,  5 Dec  1944  to  7 July  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Buck,  Walter  A.,  Rear  Admiral  (SC), 
usn,  Drexel  Hill,  Pa. : Director  of  Navy 
material  redistribution  and  disposal  ad- 
ministration and  as  Chief  of  property  dis- 
position branch,  material  division,  office  of 
the  AstSecNav,  2 May  1944  to  15  Oct  1945. 

★ Burrough,  Edmund  W.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Senior  naval 
member  of  joint  war  plans  committee, 
25  June  1943  to  28  Mar  1945;  director  of 
postwar  planning,  30  Apr  to  15  Oct  1945; 
and  as  AstCNO  for  logistics  plans,  24 
July  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★Carpender,  Arthur  S.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Great  Lakes,  111. : Com9,  3 Jan  1944 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Crisp,  Frederick  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Baltimore,  Md. : Chief  of  the  office  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  20  Jan  1944  to  present 
time. 

★ Gardner,  Matthias  B.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn  (Ret),  Alexandria,  Va. : Asst,  chief 
of  staff  (plans)  to  Cominch,  July  and 
August  1945. 

★ Hottel,  Martin  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Annapo- 
lis: ComSubDiv  41  and  ordnance  develop- 
ments officer  on  staff  of  ComTraCom,  Sub- 
Pac. 

★ James,  Jules,  Rear  Admiral,  usn,  Dan- 
ville, Va. : ComG,  14  May  1943  to  31  Aug 
1945. 

if  Knowlton,  Don  S.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  (MC)  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Division  surgeon  of  MarCorps  infantry 
division  on  Okinawa,  1 Apr  to  21  June 
1945. 

★ Montgomery,  Alfred  E„  Vice  Admiral, 
(then  Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Piedmont, 
Calif.:  ComFairWest  Coast,  12  Feb  to  14 
July  1945. 

★ Orem,  Howard  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Newport, 

R.  I. : Aide  and  flag  secretary  to  Cominch, 
15  Oct  1943  to  18  June  1945. 

★ Powell,  Paulus  P.,  Commodore,  usn. 
White  Plains,  Va. : Chief  of  staff  to  Com- 
3dPhibFor,  October  1944  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Radford,  Arthur  W.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
AstDCNO  (Air),  6 Apr  to  5 Oct  1944. 

if  Riggs,  Ralph  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Amarillo,  Tex.:  CO,  uss 

South  Dakota  against  enemy  forces  in 
SoWesPac,  18  Mar  to  30  Nov  1944. 

★ Warder,  Frederick  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Gro- 
ton, Conn.  : ComSubDivl22,  April  1943  to 
August  1944. 

First  award: 

★ Adams,  John  C.,  Commodore  (MC),  usn. 
Mobile,  Ala.  : Flight  surgeon  in  charge  of 
division  of  aviation  medicine,  BuMed  prior 
to  and  during  World  War  II. 

★ Albert,  Francis  L.,  Capt.,  (ChC),  usn, 
Osage,  Iowa : Fleet  chaplain  on  staff  of 
Com7thFlt,  January  1945  to  August  1945. 
★Anderson,  Charles  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : CO  of  a U.  S.  ship  during  as- 
saults on  Saipan,  Guam,  Leyte,  Lingayen 
and  Iwo  Jima,  June  1944  to  March  1945. 

★ Anderson,  Thomas  C.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(then  Commodore),  (MC),  usn,  Volin, 

S.  D. : Fleet  medical  officer  on  staff  of 
CincPacPoa,  September  1943  to  Septem- 
ber 1945. 

if  Bailey,  Carlos  A.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Great  Lakes  111.:  Chief  of 
staff  to  Com9  and  Com  Midwest  area,  June 
1944  to  October  1945. 

★ Beck,  Harris  W.,  Capt.,  (SC),  usnr, 
Glendale,  Calif.  : OinC  passenger  transpor- 
tation division,  BuSandA,  23  Nov  1942  to 
15  Oct  1945. 

if  Bollay,  William,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Alexandria,  Va. : OinC  jet 
propulsion  and  gas  turbine  development 
in  the  power  plant  design  branch,  BuAer, 

2 Oct  1941  to  29  Aug  1944. 
if  Bolster,  Calvin  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio:  Head  of  ships  and  installa- 
tions branch,  engineering  division,  BuAer, 
May  1940  to  October  1945. 
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★ Bonvillian,  Claude  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Jean- 
erette.  La. : Director  of  naval  boiler  and 
turbine  laboratory,  Philadelphia,  through- 
out World  War  II. 

★ Boone,  James  D.,  Lt.  Comdr,  (MC), 
usn,  Alhambra,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
Surgeon  on  staff  of  naval  hospital,  Cana- 
cao,  Philippines,  during  hostilities  8 Dec 
to  25  Dec  1941,  and  as  POW  December 

1941  to  May  1942. 

★ Briggs,  Harold  M.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Shelbyville,  Mich. : Subsection  chief, 
and  assistant  director  of  production  divi- 
sion, BuOrd,  October  1940  to  February 
1944. 

★ Carter,  James  B.,  Capt.  (then  Commo- 
dore), usn,  Ozark,  Ark:  Staff  of  CincPac/ 
Poa,  20  July  1943  to  1 Sept  1945,  naval 
member,  plans  division  until  1 Jan  1945. 
if  Chapline,  Vance  D.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Director  of  Fleet 
maintenance  division,  CNO,  20  Feb  1942 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Chew,  John  J.,  Capt.  (CEC)  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Director  of  finance  and 
operating  Dept.,  BuDocks,  15  Dec  1941 
to  present  time. 

★ Cole,  Raymond,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. ), 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Executive  officer 
and  later  CO  of  radio  materiel  school, 
naval  research  laboratory,  February  1942 
to  October  1945. 

★ Coleman,  William  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif. : CO  of  U.  S.  warship  operat- 
ing in  northern  Pacific  waters,  September 
1944  to  July  1945. 

★ Collins,  Ross  F„  Capt.,  usn,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. : Attached  to  Cominch,  February 

1942  to  August  1945. 

if  Congdon,  Carl  L.,  Lt.,  usn,  Kingston, 
Pa. : Assistant  to  OinC  naval  supplemen- 
tary radio  station,  Guam,  Marianas  Is., 

3 Sept  1944  to  10  Feb  1945. 
if  Conrad,  Cuthbert  P.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  (CEC),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Deputy  director  and  director,  advance 
base  Dept,  of  BuDocks,  12  Feb  1942  to 
15  Oct  1945. 

if  Davis,  Frank  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  San 
Diego  (posthumously)  : Interned  as  POW 
at  Cabanatuan,  Philippines,  September 
1942  to  October  1944. 

★ Davidson,  Henry  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. : ACI  officer,  February  1943 
to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Deringer,  Harry  H.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret), 
iChestertown,  Md. : Chief  of  ammunition 
division  in  naval  ordnance  laboratory. 

•k  Dickeman,  Charles  T.,  Commodore,  (then 
Capt.),  (CEC),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Director,  advance  base  dept.,  BuDocks, 

1 Jan  1944  to  10  June  1945. 
if  Dodson,  Harry  L„  Capt.,  usn,  Char- 
lottsville,  Va. : Assistant  head,  mainte- 
nance division,  BuShips,  December  1941 
to  October  1945. 

if  Dorsey,  Benjamin  H.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(MC),  usn  (Ret),  Washington,  D.  C. : 
President  of  Navy  retirement  board  and 
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President  of  board  of  medical  examiners 
of  the  Navy,  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Dreisonstok,  Joseph  Y.,  Capt.,  usn 
(Ret),  Washington,  D.  C.  : Inaugurating 
and  directing  maintenance  program  of 
landing  craft  in  support  of  amphibious 
operations  of  U.  S.  Fleet  during  World 
War  II. 

if  Dreller,  Louis,  Capt.,  usn,  Druil  Hill, 
Pa. : Design  superintendent,  planning  offi- 
cer and  production  officer,  Philadelphia 
Navy  Shipyard,  August  1942  to  Septem- 
ber 1945. 

if  Eccles,  Henry  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : OinC  of  advanced  base  sec- 
tion, on  staff  of  ComServPac,  December 

1943  to  December  1945. 

•k  Focke,  Theodore  B.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio: 
Head  of  postwar  planning  sections  of  the 
production  division,  and  office  of  AstChief, 
BuAer,  15  Apr  1942  to  October  1945. 
if  Fraleigh,  Claud  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (DC), 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Den- 
tal officer  at  Manila  and  Bataan  during 
action  against  the  enemy ; POW  at 
O’Donnell  and  Cabanatuan  in  Philippines  ; 
in  military  hospital  at  Moji,  Japan,  and  in 
prison  camp  at  Mukden,  Manchuria,  10 
Dec  1941  to  Aug  1945. 

•k  Hatch,  Sinclair,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  New 
York  City:  Director,  contract  termination 
division,  industrial  readjustment  branch, 
office  of  procurement  and  material,  16  Feb 

1944  to  20  Aug  1945. 

if  Heath,  John  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Annapo- 
lis : Gunnery  officer  for  commander  of 

amphibious  attack  group  during  assaults 
on  Gilberts,  Marshalls,  Marianas,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  Gunto,  1 Oct  1943  to 
11  June  1945. 

if  Hensel,  Karl  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arlington, 
Va. : ComSubDiv,  January  1943  to  October 
1944,  administrative  representative,  Sub- 
ForPacFlt,  Hunter’s  Point,  Calif. : October 
to  December  1944,  ComSubForPacFlt  Ad- 
ministrator, December  1944  to  April  1945. 
■k  Hibbard,  Donald  L.,  Capt.,  usnr.  New 
York  City:  Assistant  director,  and  later 
director  of  Navy  special  devices  division. 
•k  Hunte,  Louis  H.,  Capt.,  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif.  : Executive  officer, 
uss  Saratoga,  August  1944  to  March  1945. 

★ Jackson,  Warren  B.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret), 
Arlington,  Ya. : Assistant  to  director  thea- 
ter division,  Army-Navy  Petroleum  board, 
11  Aug  1943  to  14  Aug  1945. 

★ Jarrell,  Henry  T.,  Capt.,  usn.  La 
Grange,  Ga, : Naval  attache  and  naval  at- 
tache (Air),  Chungking,  China,  16  June 
1944  to  11  Oct  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Alfred  W.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn 
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(Ret),  Washington,  D.  C.  : Naval  crelegate 
to  Inter-American  defense  board,  with 
temporary  additional  duties  as  Naval 
member  on  Joint  Mexican-U.  S.  defense 
commission,  and  senior  Naval  member  of 
permanent  joint  board  on  defense,  Can- 
ada-U.  S„  30  Mar  1942  to  Aug  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Stephen  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
La  Fayette,  Ind.  : CO  of  uss  Segundo, 
captured  and  placed  prize  crew  aboard 
5,000-ton  Jap  sub,  29  Aug  1945. 

★ Jones,  Leonard  T.,  Comdr.,  uscg.  New 
York  City : Attached  to  division  of  naval 
communications,  15  May  1942  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

if  Jones,  Raymond  E.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Head  of  industrial  engi- 
neering section  of  facilities  branch,  then 
as  assistant  head  of  facilities  branch, 
BuShips,  April  1942  to  15  Oct  1945. 

★ Kaufmann,  Joel  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  head  of 
production  group  of  sections  and  head  of 
equipment  plants  section,  BuShips,  Nov- 
ember 1942  to  November  1945. 

★ Keene,  Campbell,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : CO  of  Fair  De- 
tachment from  PatWing  2 on  Wake  Island 
prior  to  World  War  II  until  taken  pris- 
oner, 23  Dec  1941. 

★ Kempner,  Harris  L.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Gal- 
veston, Tex. : Advisor  to  chief  of  procure- 
ment, BuAer,  later  as  special  assistant 
and  chief  of  the  price  revision  division, 
June  1942  to  October  1945. 

★ Kempner,  Isaac  H.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Houston,  Tex. : Contract  negotiator 
and  later  chief  of  BuOrd  negotiation  unit, 
November  1942  to  October  1945. 

if  Kennedy,  John  A.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. : Liaison  officer  under  Vice 
CNO  between  Navy  and  special  commit- 
tee of  Senate  investigating  national  de- 
fense program,  6 Aug  1943  to  12  Aug 
1945. 

if  Keppler,  Chester  H„  Capt.,  usn,  New- 
tonville.  Mass. : PNSandT,  Tufts  College : 
director  of  naval  officer  procurement,  1st 
NavDist  and  later  CO  of  all  naval  train- 
ing schools.  Harvard  University,  7 Dec 
1941  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Kilgour,  Frederick  G.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Arlington,  Va. : Assigned  to  interdepart- 
mental committee,  research  and  analysis 
branch,  OSS,  March  1942  to  August  1945. 

★ Laumann,  Philip  G.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Head  of  finance  divi- 
sion and  later  fiscal  director,  BuShips, 
December  1941  to  January  1946. 

★ Layton,  Edwin  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : PacFleet  combat  intelligence 
officer,  CincPac,  July  1942  to  1 Sept  1945. 
if  Lonnquest,  Theodore  C.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Assistant  director  and 
later  director  of  the  engineering  division, 
BuAer,  February  1941  to  October  1945. 

★ Ludewig,  Joseph  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : ComDecRon25,  operating 
as  part  of  3d  Fleet  off  Japan,  31  July 
1945. 

★ Lyon,  George  M.,  Capt.  (MC),  usnr, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. : Medical  OinC  of  the 
safety  of  personnel  employed  in  the  Man- 
hattan project. 

★ Manning,  John  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.)  (CEC),  usn,  San  Diego:  Head  of 
the  Fleet  facilities  division  and  later  di- 
rector of  the  construction  department, 
BuDocks,  November  1941  to  November 
1942. 

★ Marron,  Adrian,  R.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Denver,  Colo.:  Head  of  the 
development  design  branch  and  later  head 
of  the  construction  branch,  BuShips,  July 
1938  to  April  1943. 

★ Marshall,  Edward  L.,  Rear  Admiral 
(CEC),  usn,  Lynn,  Mass. : Director  of  the 
finance  and  operating  dept.,  BuDocks,  Dec 
1941  to  November  1944,  and  as  chief  in- 
spector for  the  bureau  and  CEC,  Novem- 
ber 1944  to  October  1945. 

★ Marsteller,  Aclpfar  A.,  Capt.  (MC), 
usn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  : Organizer  and 
medical  officer  in  command  of  naval  mo- 
bile hospital  6,  New  Zealand  ; Navy  base 
hospital  6 in  the  advanced  area ; and 


Mainsheet  (USNTC,  Bainbritlge) 


“And  then  he  said:  ‘We’re  in  the  Navy  to 
fight,  ain’t  we?  Okay,  let’s  wrestle!’  ” 

naval  hospital,  San  Leandro,  Calif,  suc- 
cessively, and  special  asst,  in  neuropsy- 
chiatry to  the  Chief,  MuMed. 

★ Martell,  Charles  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va. : Readiness  division  of  Corn- 
inch,  May  1943  to  August  1945. 

if  McClelland,  John  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn 
(Ret),  Chicago:  Chief  of  the  Naval  mis- 
sion to  Cuba,  16  Aug  1944  to  9 Oct  1945. 

★ McClung,  Richard  G.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr,  Butler,  Pa.:  Attorney 
in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel,  Navy 
dept.,  6 June  1942  to  24  Jan  1945,  and 
as  aide  to  AstSecNav,  January  to  August 
1945. 

★ McManus,  Francis  J.,  Lt.  (ChC),  usn, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  (posthumously)  : Chaplain 
for  uss  Canopus,  Mariveles  harbor,  Ma- 
nila Bay,  and  at  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor, 
3 Dec  1941  to  6 May  1942,  POW  at  Cor- 
regidor and  at  Philippine  military  prison 
comp  1,  Cabanatuan,  and  on  Jap  prison 
ship  sunk  off  Olongapo,  Philippine  Is.,  3 
July  1942  to  15  Dec  1944. 

★ Mendel,  Clarence  W.,  Comdr.,  usnr. 
New  Haven,  Conn. : Chief  of  instruction 
and  OinC  of  the  naval  ACI  school,  NAS, 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  April  1942  to  31 
Aug  1945. 

★ Michels,  Walter  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. : Head  of  the  operational  re- 
search group,  Navy  mine  warfare  section, 
June  1944  to  June  1945. 

if  Middlebrooks,  James  L.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Head  of  the  shore 
electronic  group,  installation  and  mainte- 
nance branch,  Electronics  division,  Bu- 
Ships. 

★ Miles,  Paul  D.,  Comdr.,  (SC),  usnr. 
Falls  Church,  Va. : Frequency  section  of 
the  division  of  naval  communications, 
CNO,  7 Dec  1941  to  30  Sept  1945. 

★ Morris,  Seth  I.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Houston, 
Tex. : ComNavUnit  6,  1 Sept  to  1 Dec 
1944,  and  as  ComNavUnits,  eastern  China, 
1 Dec  1944  to  30  Mar  1945. 

•k  Myers,  Gilbert  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Aurora, 
111. : Secretary  of  the  joint  communications 
board  and  U.  S.  secretary  for  the  com- 
bined communications  board  under  the 
joint  and  combined  chiefs  of  staff,  March 

1942  to  November  1945. 

★ Ney,  Edward  F.,  Capt.  (SC),  usn,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : OinC  of  the  subsistence  divi- 
sion, BuS&A,  30  Nov  1940  to  15  Oct  1945. 
if  Orville,  Howard  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  Raw- 
lings, Wyo. : Head  of  the  aerology  section, 
BuAer,  1941  to  1943,  under  deputy  CNO 
(Air),  1943  to  1945. 

•k  Packard,  Alden  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Clare- 
mont, Calif. : CO  of  airborne  coordinating 
group,  naval  research  laboratory,  22  July 

1943  to  15  Oct  1945. 

if  Padgett,  Lemuel  P.,  Jr.,  Commodore 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Coronado,  Calif.:  Exe- 
cutive officer  of  the  Allied  tanker  coordin- 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Legion  of  Merit  (Cont.) 

ating  committee,  1 Apr  1944  to  15  Sept 
1945. 

★ Parker,  Stanley  V.,  Rear  Admiral,  uscg, 
Piedmont,  Calif. : Captain  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  June  1942  to  1 Aug'  1945. 

if  Parkinson,  John  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Bethesda,  Md. : OinC  of  physics  at  the 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin  during  World 
War  II. 

if  Payne,  Edward  D.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  : BuShips,  January  1941  to 
October  1945. 

if  Perlman,  Benjamin,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Mateo,  Calif. : Director  of  the  advance 
base  office,  Pacific,  under  CNO,  5 Apr 
1943  to  17  Mar  1945. 

if  Powell,  Paulus  P.,  Commodore,  usn, 
White  Plains,  Va. : Chief  of  staff  to  Com- 
3dPhibFor  during  Pacific  offensive  opera- 
tions, 27  Nov  1943  to  30  Sept  1944. 

■k  Praeger,  Emil,  Capt.  (CEC),  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Design  manager  of  Bu- 
Docks,  31  Dec  1941  to  13  Oct  1945. 
if  Preil,  Alvin  O.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : OinC  of  the  aviation  ground 
officer  distribution  section,  BuAer  and 
CNO,  8 May  1942  to  15  Aug  1945. 
if  Procopio,  Saverio  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Alexandria,  Va. : Asst  chief  and  later 
chief  of  the  insurance  division  of  the  ma- 
terial division  office. 

if  Pryor,  William  L.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va. : Technical  aide  to  the  direc- 
tor for  radio  and  sound  at  the  naval  re- 
search laboratory,  11  Jan  1943  to  15  Aug 
1945. 

★ Reeves,  Joseph  M.,  Admiral,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Lend-Lease  liaison 
officer  for  the  Navy,  March  1941  to  De- 
cember 1945  ; senior  military  member  of 
the  munitions  assignments  board  and 
Chairman  of  the  munitions  assignment 
committee  (Navy),  13  Feb  1942  to  8 Nov 
1945  ; chairman  of  the  joint  munitions  al- 
location committee,  11  Jan  1944  to  31 
Dec  1945. 

if  Reinicke,  Frederick  G.,  Commodore, 
usn  (Ret),  Jamestown,  R.  I.  : Director  of 
the  port,  Com3,  October  1939  to  August 
1945. 

if  Richardson,  Lawrence  B.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn,  Methuen,  Mass. : Director, 

procurement  division,  BuAer,  May  1938  to 
July  1941,  and  AstChief  of  BuAer,  No- 
vember 1943  to  October  1945. 

★ Rivero,  Horacio,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Bethesda,  Md. : Executive  officer,  uss 
Pittsburgh  during  operations  against  the 
enemy  in  vicinity  of  Nansei  Shoto,  5 
June  1945. 

if  Robinson,  Clyde  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C. : Assistant  superintendent,  nav- 
gun  and  concurrently  captain  of  the  yard. 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.  C.,  during 
entire  period  of  war,  with  other  duties  as 
senior  inspector,  navgun,  Washington,  14 
Apr  1943  to  29  Mar  1945. 

★ Rosenberg,  Jacob,  Comdr.,  uscg,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Assistant  to  the  chief  fi- 
nance officer  of  the  uscg,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  serving  successively  as  chief  of  the 
division  of  planning  and  procedures,  chief 
of  the  division  of  accounting  and  as  chief 
advisor  to  the  chief  of  the  office  of  finance 
and  supply,  September  1939  to  June  1945. 
•k  Sarles,  William  B.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Executive  officer  and  tech- 
nical consultant  of  the  office  of  special 
consultant  to  SecWar. 

★ Saunders,  Harold  E„  Capt.,  usn,  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md. : Director  of  the  David 
W.  Taylor  Model  Basin  during  World 
War  II. 

if  Sawyer,  Merle  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  : Chief  of  the  ammunition  sec- 
tion, production  division,  BuOrd,  Septem- 
ber 1942  to  May  1945. 

★ Schoeffel,  Malcolm  F.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  direc- 
tor for  aviation  ordnance,  research  and 
development  division,  BuOrd,  later  avia- 
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tion  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau, 
December  1941  to  28  Apr  1943. 
if  Schumacher,  Theodore,  Capt.,  usn, 
Heron  Lake,  Minn. : Design  superintendent 
and  later  planning  officer,  Philadelphia 
Navy  Ship  Yard,  7 Dec  1941  to  17  Dec 
1943. 

★ Shepard,  Richard  D.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Diego : Surface  anti-submarine  material 
officer  of  the  lOthFleet,  serving  with 
Cominch. 

★ Slarp.ow,  Malcolm  G.,  Rear  Admiral 
(SC),  USN,  Washington,  D.  C. : OinC,  NSD 
Norfolk,  November  1942  to  November 
1945. 

★ Smith,  Harold  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Tacoma,  Wash.  : Fleet  maintenance  officer 
attached  to  staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  28  Apr 
1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Smith,  Harold  W.,  Rear  Admiral  (MC), 
usn,  (Ret),  Boston:  OinC  of  all  research 
under  cognizance  of  BuMed  and  Liaison 
officer  for  research  with  other  government 
activities  and  civilian  organizations. 

★ Smith,  Stuart  F.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Head  of  the  inven- 
tions office  under  coordinator  of  research 
and  development,  March  1944  to  May  1945. 
if  Smith-hutton,  Henri  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Intelligence  officer  on 
staff  of  Cominch  and  CNO,  18  Dec  1942 
to  12  Oct  1944. 

if  Sullivan,  James  E.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Nor- 
beck,  Md. : Head  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  branch,  engineering  division, 
BuAer. 

★ Trump,  Herbert,  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (ChC), 
USN,  Columbus,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : 
Chaplain  for  the  4thMarine  Regiment  at 
Corregidor  27  Dec  1941  to  6 May  1942, 
and  POW  at  Corregidor  and  at  Philippine 
military  prison  camp  1,  Cabanatuan,  and 
aboard  prison  ship  sunk  off  Olongapo, 
Philippines,  3 July  1942  to  15  Dec  1944. 

★ Van  Keuren,  Alexander  H.,  Rear  Ad- 
miral, usn  (Ret),  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Di- 
rector of  the  naval  research  laboratory, 
Bellevue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov  1942 
to  11  Dec  1945. 

★ Van  Peenen,  Hubert  J.,  Comdr.  (MC), 
(then  Lt.  Comdr. ),  usn,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.: 
POW  at  Zentsuji  war  prison  camp  on 
Shikoku  Island,  Japan,  1 Sept  1942  to  23 
June  1945. 

—HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Ensign 

Though  today  we  look  upon  the  rank 
of  ensign  as  purely  naval,  an  ensign  was 
originally  the  lowest  commissioned  rank 
in  the  army. 

The  word  itself  stems  directly  from  the 
old  Norman  “enseigne,”  meaning  flag. 

In  the  1 6th  century 
it  was  borrowed 
from  the  land  service 
by  the  British  navy 
to  denote  the  flag 
then  introduced  on 
the  poop  of  vessels. 
Today,  it  is  still  used 
to  apply  to  any  na- 
tional flag. 

As  a title  the  term 
dates  back  to  the 
days  when  it  was  customary  for  privi- 
leged squires,  generally  junior  officers,  to 
carry  the  “colors”  of  their  masters  into 
battle.  These  became  known  as  ensign 
bearers  and  subsequently  by  the  name  of 
the  banner  itself — ensign. 

The  French  navy,  borrowing  from  the 
army,  introduced  ensign  as  a naval  rank 
at  an  early  date.  It  was  not  until  1862 
that  the  U.  S.  Navy  adopted  the  rank  of 
ensign  in  place  of  “passed  midshipman,” 
used  to  denote  those  awaiting  promotion 
to  lieutenant. 


if  Whitbeck,  John  E.,  Commodore,  uscg, 
Miami,  Fla. : DCGO  of  7thNavDist,  1 Apr 
1942  to  15  Oct  1945. 

★ White,  Frank  C.,  Ens.  (then  CRE), 
usnr,  Arlington,  Va. : Communications  and 
electronics  divisions,  CNO,  April  1943  to 
September  1945. 

★ Wilson,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. : Gunnery 
officer  of  uss  Pope  in  action  against  Japa- 
nese forces  during  battles  of  Macassar 
Strait,  Badoeng  Strait  and  Java  Sea,  Jan- 
uary to  March  1942. 

★ Wright,  Edward  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Balti- 
more, Md. : OinC  of  hydromechanics  at  the 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Wynkoop,  Thomas  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Assistant  to  head  of  the 
shipbuilding  division,  BuShips,  30  Oct  1941 
to  13  Dec  1944. 

★ Young,  John  M.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Bedford 
Village,  N.  Y. : Director  of  planning  for 
the  industrial  readjustment  branch,  office 
of  procurement  and  material,  9 Dec  1943 
to  1 Dec  1944,  as  deputy  to  chief  of  that 
branch  1 Dec  1944  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Zemmer,  Harold  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco:  Duty  with  CincPac,  July  1943 
to  August  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 


ir  Ottinger,  George  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  (posthumously)  : Strike  leader, 
uss  Bunker  Hill,  Okinawa,  23-24  Mar  1945. 
★ Zeller,  Richard  S.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr,  Jack- 
son,  Mich. : Scout  bomber  pilot,  Philip- 
pines, 3 Mar  to  16  June  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ McDonald,  Harold  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Wetumpka,  Ala. : Patrol  plane  commander. 
South  China  Sea,  26  Dec  1944. 

★ Powell,  Gene  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Cow- 
pens,  S.  C.  (posthumously)  : fighter  pilot, 
uss  Bunker  Hill,  Kikai,  Ryukyus,  11  Apr 
1945. 

★ Smith,  Grant  A.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Mankato, 
Minn.  (MIA)  : Pilot,  BomFitRon83,  Nansei 
Shoto  and  Kyushu,  Japan  areas,  18  Mar 
to  2 May  1945. 

★ Zeller,  Richard  S.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr, 
Jackson,  Mich. : Scout  bomber  pilot,  Phil- 
ippines, 3 Mar  to  16  June  1945. 


First  award: 

★ Bazzell,  Adrian  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 
Bainbridge,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
pilot,  uss  Lunga  Point,  off  Okinawa,  6 
Apr  1945. 

if  Dodge,  Edward  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Chicago 
(MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Hancock,  Nan- 
sei Shoto,  Kyushu,  Tokyo,  Wake  Is.  and 
Hokkaido,  18  Mar  to  25  July  1945. 

★ Dulan,  Eugene  F.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Kingsford,  Mich.:  Navigat.r. 
PatBomRonl36,  Paramushiro  Straits,  26 
Aug  1944. 

if  Eberle,  William  C.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot, 
uss  Hancock,  Nansei  Shoto,  Kyushu, 
Tokyo,  Wake  Is.  and  Hokkaido,  18  Mar 
to  16  July  1945. 

if  Fisher,  Oren  F.  Jr„  Ens.,  usnr,  Mexia, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Bennington,  14-28  July  1945. 

★ Florence,  Joseph  F.,  Ens.,  usnr,  New 
York  City  (posthumously)  : Torpedo  plane 
pilot,  uss  Santee,  near  Sakishima  Gunto, 
23  Apr  1945. 

if  Frank,  Lewis  C.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr,  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.  : Fighter  pilot,  Philippines. 
if  Hean,  James  H.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Selma,  Ala.:  PBY-5A  pilot, 
Goldstone  Lake,  Calif.,  3 July  1942. 

★ Innes,  Irwin  L.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr,  Port- 
land, Ore.:  Pilot,  Philippines,  18  Dec  1944 
to  11  Apr  1945. 

★ Joyce,  James  J.  Jr.,  ARMlc,  usnr, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H,  (posthumously)  : Air- 


AU  HANDS 


■ewnian  torpedo  plane,  UiSs  SuivannSe, 
ansei  Shoto  area,  1 Apr  to  5 May  1945. 
Kelly,  George  P.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Ala- 
ambra,  Calif. : Pilot,  Nanpo  Shoto,  Tokyo, 
yushu  and  Nansei  Shoto,  10  Feb  to  11 
'ine  1945. 

Landau,  Vincent  L.,  Ens,,  USNR,  Mau- 
ito,  Kans.  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot, 
ss  Bennington  28  July  and  9 Aug  1945. 
MacDiarmid,  Donald  B.,  Comdr.,  usco, 
lifton,  Mass. : PBM,  pilot  and  co-pilot, 
f California,  early  1945. 

MacLachlan,  Archibald  W.,  1st  Lt., 
smcr,  Los  Angeles : Fighter-bomber  pilot, 
hilippines,  28  Feb  to  5 Mar  1945. 
Petterborg,  Emil  M.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
ns.)  usnr,  Preston,  Idaho:  Co-pilot,  pa- 
•ol  bomber,  Paramushiro  Straits,  26  Aug 
)44. 

■Scoles,  Glen  R.,  Sp(X)2c,  usnr,  Van- 
alia,  111. : Air  drop  supply  crew  member, 
S Mar  to  4 Apr  1945. 

■Simpson,  Robert  F.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
snr,  Jacksonville,  Fla. : Fighter  pilot, 

attie  of  Leyte  Gulf,  24-26  Oct  1944. 
Spegal,  Bruce,  Sp(X)2c,  usnr,  Paris, 
;y. : Air  drop  supply  crew  member,  17 
lar  to  3 Apr  1945. 

■ Stengelin,  Robert  F.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
iartford,  Conn.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  patrol 
omber,  Korea,  23  June  to  24  July  1945. 
Tassos,  William  C.,  Capt.,  usmcr,  San 
ntonio,  Tex. : Pilot,  dive  bomber,  Solo- 
ion  Is.  and  Bismarck  Archipelago,  31 
■ec  1943  to  10  Sept  1944. 

Week,  Rodney  E.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Minne- 
polis  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  uss 
hamrock  Bay,  Okinawa  and  Sakishima, 
5 Mar  to  22  June  1945. 

Weickhardt,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg), 
snr,  Wash.,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : 
ighter  pilot,  uss  Langley,  Honshu,  17 
eb  1945. 

•Whittaker,  Donald  L.  A.,  Lt.  (jg), 
snr,  Quincy,  Mass.  : Fighter  pilot,  Oki- 
awa,  4 May  1945. 

•Williams,  Merlin  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Shaw- 
ee,  Okla.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  patrol  bomber, 
.orea,  23  June  to  24  July  1945. 

•Zeller,  Richard  S.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr,  Jack- 
in, Mich. : Scout  bomber  pilot,  Philip- 
ines,  3 Mar  to  16  June  1945. 


•Nilon,  Leo  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  New  York 
ity:  ComDesDiv20,  off  Marseilles,  2 Oct 
944. 


Darling  I wish  you  wouldn't  throw  your 
rms  around  my  neck  every  time  I say, 
•luff!'  " 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Whitfield,  James  D.,  Jr.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Franklin,  Tenn. : CO  of  de- 
stroyer, Okinawa,  26  Mar  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Drake,  Donald  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Shelton, 

Wash.  (MIA)  : Engineering  officer,  uss 

Kete,  during  patrol,  Ryukyus,  March 
1945. 

★ Guilliams,  Charles  E.,  Gunner,  usn, 
Groton,  Conn. : Assistant  Torpedo  data 
computer  operator,  uss  Tautog,  Truk  and 
Marshall  Islands  areas,  24  April  to  11 
June  1942. 

★ Miller,  Shirley  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Annapo- 
lis, Md. : Commander  of  an  air  support 
control  unit,  Guam  and  Palau  Islands, 
July  to  October  1944. 

★ Peterson,  Abbot  Jr.,  Comdr.  (ChC) 

usn,  Hanover,  Mass. : Senior  chaplain, 

uss  Bunker  Hill,  Okinawa. 

★ Reiland,  William  F.  Jr.,  Ens.  (then 

CTM)  usn,  El  Monte,  Calif.,  (posthum- 
ously) : Torpedoman’s  mate  in  charge, 

uss  Seawolf,  Formosa  and  Bonin  Islands 
areas,  3 April  to  3 May  1943. 

First  award: 

★ Abel,  Donald  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Chi- 
cago (MIA)  : Assistant  plotting  officer, 
uss  Bonefish,  action  against  the  enemy, 
Japan  Sea. 

★ Albert,  Francis  L.,  Capt.  (ChC),  usn, 
Arlington,  Va. : Staff  chaplain,  7th  Fit., 
31  Jan  to  31  Aug  1945  and  chaplain  on 
staff,  ComPhilSeaFron,  from  latter  date 
until  1 Oct  1945. 

★ Anderson,  Howard  M.,  Ens.  (SC)  usnr, 
Cleveland,  (posthumously)  : Supply  officer, 
uss  Frederick  C.  Davis,  action  against  a 
German  sub,  24  Apr  1945. 

★ Anthony,  Henry  M.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  uscg,  San  Francisco:  While 
attached  to  division  of  naval  communica- 
tions, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Antle,  W.  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Peters- 
burg, 111. : Executive  officer  and  navigator, 
uss  Gabilan,  near  Honshu,  20  June  to  17 
Aug  1945. 

★ Ayrault,  Arthur  D.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Tacoma,  Wash.:  Executive 
officer,  uss  Washington,  convoy  opera- 
tions, Northeastern  Atlantic  and  Arctic 
oceans,  4 April  to  14  July  1942. 

★ Baker,  Harold  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ya- 
kima, Wash. : Operations  and  gunnery  of- 
ficer, sub  squadron,  task  groups  operating 
from  advanced  bases  in  Pacific. 

★ Biechlin,  Louis  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
Carpenter),  usn,  Long  Beach,  Calif:  As- 
sistant damage  control  officer,  uss  Hous- 
ton, during  attack  by  Japanese,  4 Feb 
1942. 

★ Blick,  Charles  A.,  Comdr.,  (SC)  usn, 
Collingswood,  N.  J.  : Logistics  and  supply 
officer,  staff  of  a ComPhibGrp,  December 
1943  to  18  Apr  1945. 

★ Briggs,  Cameron,  Capt.  usn,  Pensacola, 
Fla. : Executive  officer,  uss  Yorktown, 
Pacific  area,  21  Oct  1943  to  29  June  1944. 

★ Brown,  Bert  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Salt  Lake 
City : Task  unit  commander,  during  as- 
sault landings,  SoWesPac  area. 

★ Carpenter,  Harlow  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : CO,  submarine  repair  unit, 
Brisbane,  Australia,  December  1941  to 
April  1943. 

★ Coggins,  Cecil  H.,  Capt.,  (MC),  usn, 
Germantown,  Pa. : Field  medical  officer, 
naval  group,  China,  30  Oct  1943  to  15 
Apr  1945. 

★ Collett,  James  D.  Comdr.,  usn,  Winter- 
port,  Maine : CO  of  destroyer,  Nojima 
Saki,  Honshu,  22-23  July  1945. 

★ Compton,  James  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  : While  serving  on  staff, 
ComServPac  May  to  Sept  1943,  staff  of 
CincPac,  September  1943  to  March  1944. 


★ Coney,  Charles  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Roanoke, 
Va. : CO  uss  Nashville,  Mindoro,  13  Dec 
1944. 

★ Daggett,  Samuel  IC,  CMoMM,  usn,  Chi- 
cago : Aboard  uss  Fogy,  war  patrol,  Japan 
Sea,  2 July  to  21  Aug  1945. 

★ Davis,  Henry  A.,  CMoMM,  usn,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  : Chief  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate 
in  charge,  uss  Atule,  near  Nanpo  Shoto, 
3 July  to  25  Aug  1945. 

★ Dickenson,  Ben  W.,  Ens.,  (then  EMlc), 

usn,  Greenwood,  Fla.  (MIA)  : Leading 

battle  stations  eontrollernian,  uss  Gud- 
geon, east  China  Sea  area,  31  October  to 
io  Dec  1943. 

★ Dingwell,  John  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wollas- 
ton, Mass. : Base  plans  officer,  staff  of 
Com7thFlt,  January  1943  to  December 

1944. 

★ Duerfeldt,  Clifford  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Alexandria,  Va. : Personnel  officer,  staff 
of  ComAirPac,  23  Oct  1944  to  2 Sept 

1945. 

★ Dyer,  George  C.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : CO,  uss 
Astoria,  action  at  Okinawa  and  against 
the  Japanese  homeland,  18  Mar  to  27 
May  1945. 

★ Emerson,  Walter  W.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr  (Ret),  San  Francisco: 
Photographic  interpretation  officer.  Fleet 
air  photographic  unit,  staff  of  CTF  8, 
Wake  Island,  4 February  to  29  May  1942. 

★ Feldman,  Herman  A.,  Comdr.  (SC), 
usn,  Baltimore : OinC,  spare  parts  distri- 
bution center.  Pearl  Harbor,  11  Feb  1944 
to  8 Sept  1945. 

★ Ferrara,  Maurice,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Gar,  landing  sup- 
plies in  Philippines,  November  1944. 

★ Fisher,  Allen  J.,  Lt.,  usn,  Ontario, 
Calif. : Battery  officer,  uss  Pope,  Java  Sea, 

I Mar  1942. 

★ Fitzgibbon,  Thomas  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bev- 
erly, Mass. : Damage  control  officer  and 
first  lieutenant,  uss  Oberrender,  Manus, 
10  Nov  1944,  off  Okinawa,  9 May  1945. 

★ Foley,  William  T,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.) 
(MC),  usn.  Flushing,  N.  Y. : POW  in 
China,  camp  comdr.,  Sendai,  Japan. 

★ Galbraith,  William  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. : While  POW,  Zentsuji, 
Japan,  August  1943  to  June  1945. 

★ Gaviglio,  Peter  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : Gunnery  officer  and  later  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  a cruiser,  North  Pacific, 

II  Jan  1943  to  15  June  1945. 

★ Herbert,  Philip  P.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.:  Exec.,  uss  Baxter,  Pacific 
area,  30  July  to  20  Aug  1944  and  12 
Nov  1944  to  11  July  1945. 

★ Hidalgo,  Edward,  Lt.,  usnr.  New  York 
City:  ACI  officer,  night  TorpBomRon90, 
uss  Enterprise,  Pacific  area,  5 January  to 
14  Apr  1945. 

★ Hoffner,  Carleton  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : CO,  uss  Hamul,  tending  and 
repairing  destroyers  during  Philippines 
and  Okinawa  campaigns,  January  to  Aug 
1945. 

★ Hornberger,  Robert  F.,  ETMlc,  usnr, 
Lebanon,  Pa. : Radar  operator,  uss  Pogy, 
patrol  in  Japan  Sea,  2 July  to  21  Aug 
1945. 


San  Leandro  Hospital  News  (San  Leandro,  Calif.)’ 

“No,  no,  Wheeler — you  jab  the  needle  in.” 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Bronze  Star  (Cont.) 

★ Howe,  George  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn 
(Ret),  Santa  Monica,  Calif.:  Convoy  com- 
modore, EastSeaPron,  October  1943  to 
June  1944  and  May  to  July  1945. 

if  Huff,  Marvin  C.,  WT2c,  usnr,  Detroit : 
Member  of  landing  craft  crew,  during  in- 
vasions in  New  Guinea  area. 

★ Jones,  Charles  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (MC), 

usnr,  Philadelphia:  Attached  to  naval 

group,  China,  3 Oct  1943  to  22  July  1945. 
if  ICatz,  Benjamin,  Capt.  (then  Lt.  Comdr.), 
usn,  Chelsea,  Mass.  : CO  of  a destroyer 
minelaying  and  bombarding  shore  installa- 
tions, Kolombangara,  New  Georgia,  Brit- 
ish Solomon  Islands,  7 and  13  May  1943. 
if  King,  Archer  E.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret), 
Norfolk,  Va.  (posthumously):  Convoy  com- 
modore, EastSeaFron,  May  1943  to  Jan 

1944. 

if  Lang,  Robert  L.,  MoMMlc,  usnr,  For- 
reston,  111. : Member  of  landing  craft 

crew.  New  Guinea. 

★ Louthen,  Willard  V.,  Lt.,  USNR,  Sparta, 
Wis. : Aerologist,  aircraft  carrier,  WesPac, 
24  April  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Mascavage,  Anthony  A.,  EM2c,  USN, 
Lyndwood,  Pa. : Attached  to  uss  Min- 
danao, Bataan,  9 Apr,  1942. 

★ McMillian,  Ira  E.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn.  Honey  Grove,  Tex. : Gunnery  officer, 
staff  of  amphibious  task  force  commander, 
Dec  1943  to  Aug  1944. 

★ Metzger,  Edward  F.,  Comdr.  (SC)  usn, 
Lynn,  Mass. : Force  supply  Officer,  staff  of 
ComSubForPacFlt,  April  1944  to  June 

1945. 

★ Midgeley,  Donald  R.,  Lt.,  usn,  Hope- 
dale,  Mass.  (MIA)  : Diving  officer,  uss 
Gudgeon,  east  China  Sea,  31  October  to 
10  Dec  1943. 

★ Mills,  Clarence  Y.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Smith- 
ville,  Tex. : Deck  watch  officer,  boat  wave 
comdr.,  assistant  communications  officer 
and  operations  officer,  staff  of  ComTrans- 
Div  60,  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  November 
1942  to  30  Sept  1945. 

if  Mominee,  Frederick  J.,  Flc,  usnr,  To- 
ledo, Ohio : Member  of  landing  craft  crew, 
action  against  the  enemy,  New  Guinea 
area. 

★ Nelson,  John  B.,  Lt.  Comdr  (then  Lt.), 
USN,  Orange,  Tex.  : Turret  and  division 
officer,  uss  Houston,  action  against  Japa- 
nese, Pacific  area,  4-28  Feb  1942. 

★ Nutt,  Gaius  W.,  Jr.,  MoMMlc,  usnr, 
Nashville,  Tenn. : Member  of  landing  craft, 
action  against  Japanese,  New  Guinea 
area. 

★ O’Donnell,  Edward  J.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md. : Operations  officer,  staff 
of  commander,  administrative  command, 
PhibFor,  May  1945  to  Jan  1946. 

★ Phillips,  Thomas  W..  Sgt.,  usmc,  Grand 
Prairie,  Tex. : While  serving  with  marine 
rifle  company,  Okinawa,  7 May  1945. 

if  Pinney,  Frank  L.,  Jr.,  Comdr.  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Iowa,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Ponape,  21  Mar  to 
8 Dec  1944. 

★ Quilter,  Joseph  F.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Executive  officer 
of  aircraft  carrier,  action  against  enemy, 
Pacific,  24  Apr  to  15  Aug  1945. 

★ Reis,  John  F.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Indianapolis:  Only  surviving  officer, 
YMS-SO,  rescue  of  part  of  crew,  Anzio, 
Italy,  25  Jan  1944. 

if  Riggs,  Ralph  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Amarillo,  Tex. : ComDesDiv,  action  against 
enemy,  Bougainville,  20  Feb  1942,  Battle 
of  Coral  Sea,  4-8  May  1942,  Battle  of 
Midway,  4-6  June  1942. 

FOREIGN  AWARDS 

The  Medal  of  French  Recognition: 

★ Lash,  Frank  H.,  Capt.,  (ChC),  usn, 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. : Force  chaplain,  staff 
of  ComNavEu,  January  1944  to  May  . 1945. 
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ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  PLAN  is  one  man  acts  as  a 'balance'  to  the  other. 


BUDDY,  CAN  YOU  SPARE  YOUR  TIME? 


In  union  there  is  strength — 
strength  of  character,  apparently, 
as  well  as  the  extra  muscular 
power  accruing  from  eight,  six,  or 
four  biceps  instead  of  the  two  with 
which  the  ordinary  Navy  man  is 
endowed.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rea- 
soned conclusion  of  ships  which  have 
made  profitable  use  of  the  “buddy 
system”  to  keep  their  personnel  from 
getting  fouled  up  in  oriental  ports. 

The  port  of  Jinsen,  Korea,  and  the 
neighboring  capital  city  of  Seoul 
constitute  an  area  which  in  the  past 
has  provided  its  share  of  trouble 
for  sailors  on  liberty.  The  two  cities 
are  typical  of  that  area.  They  offer 
the  usual  attractions  of  a liberty 
port — and  the  usual  hazards  for 
strangers. 

There  are  narrow,  twisting,  un- 
lighted streets  where  servicemen  can 
easily,  and  have,  become  lost  or  have 
been  slugged  and  robbed.  As  a re- 
sult of  contact  with  wily  sharpers, 
many  a sailor  has  lost  his  yen.  (In 
Korea,  Mac,  that  just  means  moola — 
currency — hard-earned  pay  to  you). 
There  are  strong,  strange,  and  won- 
derful liquors,  some  of  them  contain- 
ing methyl  alcohol  which  can  kill  or 
blind  the  drinker.  Although  geisha 
houses  and  kindred  attractions  are 
“off  limits”  to  military  personnel, 
MPs  cannot  be  all-observant,  and 
venereal  disease  has  been  high  in  the 
area.  And  with  men  becoming  in- 
volved in  these  difficulties  and  others, 
AWOL  cases  have  not  been  uncom- 
mon. 

To  counteract  this  situation,  ships 
sending  men  ashore  have  made  the 
“buddy  system”  compulsory  in  Jin- 
sen. The  system  itself  is  simple.  It 
means  just  this:  that  men  go  on 
liberty  in  pairs,  not  alone. 

Advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  one 
man  will  act  as  a “balance”  to  the 


other.  When  two  heads  are  work- 
ing, the  chances  of  getting  lost  are 
decreased.  Two  men  are  seldom  at- 
tacked in  murky  streets.  If  some- 
thing does  happen,  there  is  always 
one  man  to  give  aid.  And  though 
you  might  suppose  that  two  men 
could  drink  twice  as  much,  or  get  in 
twice  as  much  girl  trouble  as  one 
man,  it  doesn’t  work  out  that  way; 
an  individual  may  not  worry  about 
himself,  but  he  feels  responsible  for 
seeing,  that  his  buddy  gets  back  to 
the  ship  safely  and  on  time.  It  seems 
that  there  are  occasions  when  a man 
is  willing  to  take  seriously  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  becoming  his 
buddy’s  keeper. 

Capt.  John  Quinn,  USN,  CO  of  the 
Guadalupe,  a large  fleet  tanker 
which  recently  put  in  at  Jinsen  for 
two  months,  found  the  system  highly 
successful.  None  of  the  Guadalupe’s 
crew  was  assaulted,  and  all  men 
going  ashore  returned  on  schedule 
after  the  plan  was  in  effect. 

Mutual  responsibility  has  main- 
tained the  health  of  the  crew,  and 
has.  cut  sharply  the  number  of  un- 
desirable entries  in  service  records, 
despite  the  high  percentage  of  inex- 
perienced recruits — ages  17  to  19 — 
among  the  ship’s  company. 

Furthermore,  the  crews  favor  the 
system.  Men  pick  their  own  buddies, 
and  voluntarily  travel  in  good- 
sized  groups  while  ashore.  The  ship’s 
officers  of  the  Guadalupe,  as  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  arrange  group  tours 
when  the  ship  reaches  a new  port. 
In  Seoul  and  other  places,  inciden- 
tally, sight-seeing  excursions  have 
been  arranged  by  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  ex- 
cursions give  the  men  a chance  to 
get  their  bearings  for  further  indi- 
vidual liberties — with  their  buddies. 


ALL  HANV4 


P AAlfC,  THE  INTERESTING  LIVES 

OF  GREAT  AND  HUMBLE 


The  kernel  of  literary  art  through 
!the  ages  has  been  the  study  of  man- 
kind; the  touchstone  of  literary  ex- 
cellence has  been  the  ability  to  record 
human  experience  and  to  make  come 
alive  the  pictures  of  the  individuals 
living  that  experience.  Perhaps  the 
most  direct  approach  to  this  aim  has 
been  that  of  the  biographical  writers 
— from  Plutarch  to  Carl  Van  Doran — 
whose  material  has  been  living  men. 
Not  necessarily  great  men:  the  sub- 
ject may  be  of  the  great,  he  may  be 
of  the  humble.  The  only  test  that 
need  be  applied  is,  are  we  interested 
in  what  makes  the  subject  tick? 

A Filipino  immigrant,  an  itinerant 
reporter,  an  American  military  hero, 
and  the  founder  of  a great  religion — 
'these  are  the  subjects  of  four  books, 
biographical  and  autobiographical, 
which  are  being  forwarded  by  BuPers 
to  ship  and  station  libraries. 

One  of  Our  Own 

• “My  Three  Years  with  Eisen- 
hower” by  Captain  Harry  C.  Butcher, 
jUSNR  ; Simon  and  Schuster,  $5. 

This  book,  the  personal  diary  of 
‘General  Ike’s  naval  aide  during  the 
battle  years  of  1942-1945,  was  named 
by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  as  its 
May  selection.  The  choice  was  a good 
one. 

It  is  what  it  purports  to  be — a per- 
sonal diary,  and  no  more — but  Capt. 
Butcher’s  ability  to  record  the  min- 
utae  of  war  as  well  as  its  hugeness, 
and  his  faithfulness  in  depicting  what 
and  who  the  General  is  as  well  as 
what  he  says  and  does,  entitles  “My 
Three  Years  with  Eisenhower ” to  dis- 
cussion as  a biographical  work.  It 
is  excellent  as  it  stands,  and  it  will 
increase  in  value  as  source  material 
tor  the  future  formal  biographer  and 
historian. 

Capt.  Butcher  recounts  the  intimate, 
iay-by-day  life  of  the  General  in  his 


lower"  is  shown  with  subject  of  book. 
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growth  from  a comparatively  unknown 
staff  officer  to  his  emergence  as  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  great  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  world’s  history. 
Throughout  one  feels  the  weight  of 
events,  the  external  pressure  and  the 
internal  dissensions,  and  the  quality 
of  the  man  who  could  deal  effectively 
not  only  with  the  enemy  but  also  with 
his  allies  and  subordinates.  Steadfast 
decisions,  unsatisfying  compromises, 
sometimes  distasteful  bargains — all 
these  Ike  had  to  deal  with.  These  and 
the  men,  great  and  small,  who  were 
concerned  with  them,  are  faithfully 
recorded  in  Capt.  Butcher’s  diary. 

The  book  is  rich  in  detail  and  the 
maps  and  illustrations  are  good. 

The  Last  of  the  Bison 

• “A  Solo  in  Tom-Toms”by  Gene 
Fowler;  the  Viking  Press,  $3. 

Two  months  before  Gene  Fowler 
was  born,  his  father  asked  for  a cup 
of  coffee.  The  demand  was  directed 
at  the  man’s  formidable  mother-in- 
law,  and  was  not  softened  by  an  ap- 
pended “please.”  The  coffee  was  not 
forthcoming;  Charles  Devlan  kissed 
his  wife,  picked  up  his  hat,  and  sallied 
forth  to  Squaw  Mountain,  near  Den- 
ver, where  he  lived  in  solitude  for 
thirty  years.  That  much  time  had 
elapsed  before  Gene  Fowler  saw  his 
father,  or  Devlan,  his  son. 

Bizarre?  When  you  have  finished 
“ Solo  in  Tom-Tpms”  (and  once  start- 
ing it,  you  are  likely  to  finish  it) , you 
will  not  consider  this  incident  particu- 
larly remarkable.  The  book  is  the 
story  of  Gene  Fowler’s  life;  Fowler 
is  romantic,  irreverent,  colorful,  a 
little  fantastic,  and  he  has  lived  that 
kind  of  a life. 

Born  in  Denver  in  the  gay  nineties, 
Fowler  (that  is  one  of  three  surnames 
that  he  bore)  lived  a tumultuous  boy- 
hood which  included  work  in  a taxi- 
dermist’s shop,  delivering  groceries  to 
the  city’s  red-light  district,  and  an 
introduction  to  journalism  through  the 
characteristic  (to  Fowler)  approach 
of  encountering  by  chance  a piccolo 
player  in  a cemetery.  Some  of  his 
friends  were  Jack  Dempsey,  then  a 
rugged  but  unknown  young  fighter; 
Damon  Runyon;  Buffalo  Bill  Cody; 
Trixie,  until  her  marriage  and  re- 
form a lady  no  better  than  she  need 
be;  and  Paul  Whiteman. 

Though  Fowler  ultimately  found  a 
niche  as  a New  York  newsman,  the 
out-size  figures  of  the  old  West  never 
lost  their  fascination  for  him,  nor  was 
the  mark  of  the  West  upon  him  ever 
completely  eradicated.  Hence  the  apt- 
ness of  the  soubriquet  the  late  Ring 
Lardner  bestowed  on  him — “the  last 
of  the  bison.” 

Fowler  has  always  written  ably  and 
with  gusto  of  exciting,  non-conformist 
figures — as  witness  his  “Goodnight, 
Sweet  Prince,”  the  biography  of  John 
Barrymore.  And  he  himself  is  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  his  own  pen. 


Attention,  Americans! 

• “America  Is  in  the  Heart”  by 

Carlos  Bulosan;  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.,  $3. 

This  is  the  story — a familiar  one, 
unfortunately,  in  American  biography 
of  the  1940’s — of  youth  and  young- 
manhood  lived  in  privation,  squalor, 
and  contempt  as  the  result  of  being- 
born  one  of  America’s  minority  citi- 
zens. What  is  unfamiliar  is  that  the 
youth  was  not  embittered  by  his  ex- 
perience ; the  result  is,  as  one  reviewer 
has  expressed  it,  “loyalty  in  spite  of 
all.”  The  reader,  American  in  the 
conventional  racial  sense,  finally  lays 
aside  the  book  shamefaced. 

Carlos  Bulosan,  Filipino,  born  of  a 
simple  peasant  family  on  the  island 
of  Luzon,  found  life  a struggle.  At 
first  the  struggle,  shared  by  his  family 
and  his  folk  for  generations  past,  was 
to  wrest  a living  from  the  stubborn 
land.  And  tragedy  resulted  when  that 
land  was  lost,  principally  as  the  result 
of  efforts  to  educate  an  older  brother. 
The  second  struggle — to  win  the  right 
to  individual,  decent  existence  in  the 
shining  land  of  America — would  have 
been  lost,  too,  one  suspects,  by  any 
person  less  courageous,  less  steadfast, 
and  perhaps  less  talented  than  the 
author.  But  it  was  not  lost.  For 
after  poverty,  insults,  beatings,  Bulo- 
san’s  final  word  is  this:  “I  knew  that 
no  man  could  destroy  my  faith  in 
America  that  had  sprung  from  all 
our  hopes  and  aspirations,  ever.” 

The  book  is  simply,  directly,  and 
powerfully  written,  and  it  is  written 
without  self  pity.  It  is  easy  to  read, 
if  any  strongly  based  indictment  of 
the  betrayal  of  America’s  democratic 
ideals  is  easy  to  read.  Anyone  inter- 
ested in  driving  from  America  the 
scourge  of  intolerance  should  read 
this  book;  and  all  of  us  may  find  it 
profitable  to  look  into  our  own  hearts 
to  see  if  America,  in  its  truest  and 
best  sense,  is  there. 

Prophef  and  Fighting  Man 

• “The  Messenger”  by  R.  V.  C. 

Bodley;  Doubleday  & Co.,  $3. 

During  the  first  40  years  of  his 
life,  Mohammed  was  a thoroughly  un- 
extraordinary youth  and  man;  then 
he  had  a vision. 

The  vision,  revealing  to  him  his 
mission  as  founder  and  leader  of  a 
new  religious  cult,  had  far  reaching 
consequences.  The  Moslems  can  point 
back  to  history  of  power  and  glory 
— and  blood,  but  more  important,  to  a 
sustained  vitality.  About  one-seventh 
of  the  world’s  population,  some  300,- 
000,000  persons,  are  Mohammedan. 

Mohammed  himself  was  at  once 
Pope  and  Caesar.  When  persuasion 
failed,  he  encouraged  conversion  by 
the  sword,  and  the  battlecry  that  first 
burst  from  his  followers’  throats  in 
624  A.D.  has  been  heard  down  the 
centuries  by  many  nations.  Yet  he 
moderated  some  of  the  blood-thirsty 
habits  of  his  fellow  Arabs,  and  im- 
proved in  some  respects  the  position 
of  their  women. 

Islam  will  not  often  enjoy  a more 
qualified  or  sympathetic  advocate  than 
Bodley— a friend  of  Lawrence  of  Ara- 
bia. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Navy  Needs  Your  Constructive  Ideas 
To  Improve  Performance  of  Equipment 


Got  any  good  ideas,  mate?  Well, 
the  Navy  wants  and  needs  ’em,  and  is 
planning  to  make  it  worth  your  while. 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Inven- 
tions has  asked  the  men  who  use  Navy 
gear  and  Navy  methods  to  send  con- 
structive ideas  or  possible  solutions  (in- 
ventions) to  problems  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment via  the  CO,  in  Alnav  227-46 
(NDB,  15  May). 

The  Navy  may  send  out  a ship-load 
of  trained  engineers  to  study  and  im- 
prove gear,  but  it’s  the  bluejacket  who 
uses  the  equipment  every  day  who  is 
best  able  to  see  what’s  wrong  with  it 
and  how  it  can  he  improved.  The  en- 
gineers don’t  sleep  in  a hunk  every 
night,  or  fire  a gun.  They  don’t  man 
the  galley  ranges,  the  signal  lights, 
stand  boiler  watches,  train  the  torpedo 
tubes,  load  ammo,  rev  up  the  main 
or  auxiliary  engines,  drop  the  hook, 
lower  the  whale  boat,  scrape  paint  and 
swab  decks.  The  bluejacket  is  the  one 
who  knows  the  most  about  those  jobs. 

Possible  suggestions  might  be  im- 
proved safety  devices  of  all  kinds; 
simplified  maintenance,  or  redesign  of 
certain  parts  of  machinery  that  wear 
out  too  frequently;  simplification  of 
the  use  and  operation  of  equipment; 
reduction  of  man  hours  or  energy  re- 
quired to  perform  a specific  operation; 
new  types  of  weapons  and  equipment; 
desirable  additions  to  present  equip- 
ment ; new  and  improved  uses  for 
present  equipment;  and  even  new 
methods  for  handling  office  work  prob- 
lems. 

Many  enlisted  men  have  sent  in 
suggestions  that  ORI  has  found  to  be 
useful  and  valuable  for  both  war  and 
peace.  Some  of  the  ideas  that  have 
been  used,  or  will  be  used  in  the  future 
are:  a straightedge  pivot  angle  gauge, 
for  measuring  or  determining  rotor 
pivot  angle,  invented  by  a Wave 
AMM(I)2c;  a valve  for  aero  riveters, 
developed  by  two  AMMS3es;  an  en- 
gine transfer  sheet,  production  rate 
and  progress  report,  thought  of  by  a 
Marine  PFC;  and  a reference  book 
holder,  by  a RM2c. 

There  are  three  types  of  inventions 
under  General  Order  31. 

• Those  developed  on  special  assign- 
ment, which  immediately  become  Navy 
property. 

• Those  developed  on  a man’s  own 
initiative,  but  using  Navy  time  and 
equipment.  The  inventor  may  sell  the 
rights  to,  or  license  a commercial  com- 
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pany  to  make  it  for  other  than  gov- 
ernment use.  However,  the  Navy  is 
licensed  to  use  the  invention  without 
paying  a royalty  to  the  man. 

o An  invention  made  on  a man’s 
own  initiative,  time  and  equipment.  In 
this  type  the  man  has  full  rights  to 
the  invention,  and  the  Navy  is  not  en- 
titled to  a free  license  for  its  use 
unless  the  patent  is  taken  out  through 
the  Navy,  in  which  case  the  Navy  is 
given  a license  to  cover  any  govern- 
ment use,  but  the  man  retains  the 
commercial  rights  on  his  patent. 

For  the  man  who  may  feel  that  he 
needs  more  background  to  develop  an 
idea,  the  Navy  offers  many  educational 
facilities  such  as  the  USAFI  courses. 
There  are  also  shops  and  hobby-craft 
programs  at  nearly  every  ship  and 
station  where  a man  may  develop  his 
ideas. 

A budding  inventor  might  wish  pri- 
vacy in  the  submission  of  his  ideas. 
This  privacy  is  assured  by  Alnav  227 
which  requires  COs  to  respect  such 
wishes. 

Many  new  and  needed  ideas  have 
not  yet  reached  anyone  in  a position  to 
do  anything  about  them.  Alnav  227 
urges  men  to  think  creatively  and 
send  in  their  suggestions  and  inven- 
tions without  delay. 

21  More  Rates  Opened 
For  Transfer  to  USN; 

Three  Others  Deleted 

Twenty-one  more  rates  have  been 
opened  for  changeover  of  USNR  and 
USN-I  personnel  to  the  regular  Navy, 
and  three  rates  deleted  from  the 
original  list  of  ratings  open  for 
changeover,  by  Alnav  238-46  (NDB, 
15  May).  Alnav  238  modifies  Alnav 
112-46  (NDB,  15  March)  which  pub- 
lished the  original  list. 

Effective  on  1 June  the  following 
rates  will  no  longer  be  open  to  change- 
over: AOM3c,  AOMT3c,  AR3c. 

Effective  immediately,  rates  newly 
opened  for  changeover  are:  QM3c, 
SF2c,  PM2c,  MMG2c,  B2c  and  3c, 
AMM3c,  AMMC3c,  AMMF3c,  AMMH- 
3c,  AMMI3c,  AMMP3c,  AMMT3c, 
ARM3c,  PhoMlc,  Ylc,  SKlc,  SKDlc, 
Prtr2c,  CPrtrM,  PrtrMlc. 

Alnav  112,  as  modified  by  Alnav 
238,  provides  a complete  listing  of 
rates  open  for  changeover  to  usn  ex- 
cept for  CB  and  specialist  ratings 
(see  All  Hands,  April  1946,  p.  67). 


1 July  Discharge 
For  Marines  With 
30  Months  Service 

Marine  Corps  Headquarters  has  an- 
nounced that  any  inductee  or  reservist  I 
in  the  Corps  with  30  months  of  active  I)' 
duty  will  be  eligible  for  discharge  on  § 
1 July,  regardless  of  his  point  credits.  I 

Male  personnel  with  28  discharge 
points  were  eligible  for  separation 
from  the  service  on  1 June.  Previously  ;; 
announced  schedules  for  demobiliza-  I 
tion  of  the  Marine  Corps  Women’s  I 
Reserve  are:  1 June,  four  points;  1 
July,  0 points. 

Naval  Reserve  Enlistment  ii 
Available  Upon  Discharge 

Enrollment  in  V-6,  the  Naval  Re-  l 
serve,  was  clarified  under  two  dis-  j 
patches  issued  by  BuPers  in  April:  g 
AlStaCons  152105  and  171852. 

• AlStaCon  152105  declared  that  ;1 
enlistments  and  reenlistments  in  V-6  ■ 
may  be  made  on  the  date  of  discharge,  11 
such  enlistments  to  be  effective  on  the  4 
following  day. 

• AlStaCon  171852  ruled  that  writ-  i 
ten  consent  of  parents  for  enlistees  j 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  less  than 
21  is  not  required  in  cases  of  men  : 
who  served  in  World  War  II  on  ac-  f 
five  duty  in  USN,  usnr  or  usn-i,  and  lj 
who  desire  to  enlist  in  class  V-6.  Such  j 
consent  is  required  for  regular  Navy 
enlistments. 

Enlisted  personnel  will  be  able,  j 
while  on  inactive  duty  in  the  naval  ' ■ 
Reserve,  to  train  and  advance  at  a : 
rate  comparable  to  men  on  active  duty  ,J 
in  the  regular  Navy,  it  was  pointed  1 
out.  Enlistments  in  the  Reserve  gen-  j 
erally  are  accepted  in  the  same  rate  [ 
held  at  time  of  discharge,  and  pay  [| 
and  allowances  for  training  duty  are  i 
paid  to  members  of  the  Organized  ; 
Reserve. 


“But  I TOLD  the  classification  department  I 
used  to  be  a drill  press  operator.” 
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The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 


y 5 Training  Program 
^ill  Remain  Active 
Trough  Summer 

l.ll  students  qualified  for  retention 
r'lavy  V-5  program  will  remain  on 
|’jy  during  the  summer  of  1946,  ac- 
ting to  Navy  V-12  Bulletin  No.  369. 
peacetime  plan  for  the  Navy’s  flight 
lining  program  will  be  placed  in 
i-'ration  at  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
liiic  term  in  the  fall  of  1946,  if 
i tiorized  by  legislation  now  being 
Ksidered. 

jtudents  may  at  their  own  option, 
itjfar  as  possible,  either  enroll  for  a 
rimer  semester  at  an  accredited  col- 
or  university,  with  payment  of 
rion,  normal  fees  and  cost  of  books 
i the  Navy;  or  if  it  is  found  that 
mission  is  not  possible  due  to 
:;|itvded  conditions,  prior  to  1 June 
s'  dents  will  be  transferred  to  a NAS 
l ing  a selective  flight  training  pro- 
; m unit.  If  possible  they  will  be 
; m an  opportunity  to  fly. 

esponsibility  for  application  and 
i iptance  for  any  school  rests  on  the 
i vidual  students,  who  will  remain  in 
l active  duty  status  but  will  be  au- 
,i  'ized  to  wear  civilian  clothes. 

rainees  not  qualified  and  those  not 
1 ring  to  remain  in  the  flight  train- 

i program  will  be  transferred  from 
| s V-5  to  general  service  and  sepa- 
•;  id  from  the  naval  service  in  ac- 
:<  lance  with  the  provisions  of  Alnav 

•46  (NDB,  15  April)  which  set  up 
1 quota  system  for  demobilization  to 
fire  release  of  all  personnel  prior  to 
jjpt  1946. 

I cruit  Centers  Train 
ited  Men  as  Physical 
'ness  Instructors 

30-day  training  program  to  pre- 

ii  rated  men  to  serve  as  physical 
iijiss  instructors  in  recruit  areas  was 
t ted  3 June.  The  men  will  replace 
Icialist  (A)s,  whose  total  strength 
r he  Navy  has  dwindled  to  less  than 
i About  15,000  Specialist  (A)s 
je  trained  during  the  war. 

chools  were  opened  at  the  naval 
t ning  centers  at  San  Diego,  Bain- 

Ige,  Md.,  and  Great  Lakes, 
ten  taking  the  course  will  be  given 
special  rate.  Only  rated  men  on 
17  at  the  above  stations  may  apply 
iheir  training  officers  for  the  course, 
f y will  retain  their  present  rates 
’ .e  on  duty  as  instructors, 
fter  completion  of  the  course,  men 
'3  remain  on  duty  at  the  center 
'•re  they  received  their  training. 

|l  Y will  administer  the  physical  fit- 
f,  program  in  recruit  camps  and 
| e as  coaches. 

Io  special  quotas  have  been  set  for 
schools.  The  number  of  men 
jjj  led  will  be  determined  by  the  com- 
; dants  of  the  recruit  centers,  based 
l leed.  It  has  been  recommended, 
37ver,  that  there  be  one  instructor 
■each  500  recruits. 
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The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Diego) 

“Well,  I guess  that  ends  the  game!” 


Supply  Corps  Operas 
Postgrad  Instruction 

The  Supply  Corps’  postwar  post- 
graduate educational  training  program 
was  under  way  last  month  as  19  offi- 
cers went  into  industry  to  study  their 
specialties  at  first  hand,  and  20  others 
prepared  to  enroll  at  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration 
this  month.  (See  story  on  postgradu- 
ate education,  All  Hands,  May  1946, 
p.  70). 

There  was  a slight  departure  from 
announced  plans.  Ordinarily,  about 
40  officers  (generally  those  having 
completed  about  seven  years  of  service 
and  entering  their  second  shore  cruise) 
would  be  assigned  first  to  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  and  then 
would  go  into  industry.  This  year, 
however,  the  class  has  been  split,  and 
half  of  the  class  will  take  its  indus- 
trial training  before  the  schooling; 
the  other  half  will  complete  the  two- 
year  business  course  before  going  into 
industry.  The  industrial  training 
phase  will  be  from  four  to  six  months, 
permitting  the  19  officers  to  enter 
Harvard  about  October  of  this  .year. 

The  training  program  in  industry 
was  worked  out  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Industrial  Associ- 
ation, which  is  an  association  of  more 
than  400  nationally  prominent  indus- 
trial concerns.  All  of  the  industries 
in  which  the  officers  will  study  are 
located  in  the  Third  Naval  District. 

Specialties  represented  by  the  19 
officers  include  purchasing,  accounting, 
inventory  control  and  transportation. 
Their  industrial  training  will  be  in 
concerns  which  include  these  fields  as 
important  phases  in  their  operations. 

Purchase  of  Khakis 
Once  Again  Approved 

Officers  again  may  purchase  khaki 
working  uniforms,  it  was  announced  in 
Alnav  211-46  (NDB,  15  May).  The 
Alnav  states  that  either  the  gray  or 
khaki  uniform  may  be  bought,  and 
wearing  of  either  is  optional.  Previ- 
ously, gray  was  the  approved  working 
uniform,  although  officers  were  per- 
mitted to  wear  khakis  until  stocks  in 
officers’  possession  or  manufactured 
were  exhauted.  The  regulations  apply 
also  to  CPOs. 


Transferring  Procedure 
Clarified  for  Appointees  to 
Academy  from  V-12,  V-5 

A clarification  of  procedure  for 
transfer  of  V-5,  V-12  and  nrotc  stu- 
dents who  have  received  Congressional 
appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy 
has  been  made  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
90-46  (NDB,  15  April).  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  Academy  has  re- 
quested that  the  procedure  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

• Candidates  will  be  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Academy  on  temporary  addi- 
tional duty  orders  for  a physical  ex- 
amination prior  to  admission  as  mid- 
shipmen. 

• V-5,  V-12,  and  nrotc  activities 
concerned  should  retain  the  records 
and  accounts,  and  as  much  of  the 
government  clothing  and  equipment 
as  possible. 

• Candidates  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  Academy  should  request  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  usn  or 
usnr  by  letter  promptly  forwarded  by 
the  superintendent,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, to  the  CO  who  ordered  the  can- 
didate to  the  Academy. 

• Candidates  who  fail  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  admission  as  mid- 
shipmen will  have  their  orders  appro- 
priately endorsed  for  return  to  the 
naval  activity  from  which  they  were 
ordered. 

Navy  V-12  Bulletin  No.  200,  para. 
1020-22,  provides  opportunity  for 
Navy  V-5,  V-12  and  nrotc  students 
to  take  examinations  for  entrance  to 
the  Naval  Academy  upon  receipt  of  an 
appointment. 

Film  Damage  Reduction 
Instructions  Issued; 
Inventory  Directed 

If  the  film  breaks  in  the  middle  of 
the  movie  tonight,  mate,  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  Navy  is  taking  ac- 
tion to  prevent  such  interruptions. 

Instructions  have  been  issued  to 
COs  to  make  sure  that  only  competent 
projectionists  run  the  movies,  and  that 
all  equipment  is  kept  clean  and  in 
good  mechanical  condition.  This  di- 
rective was  issued  by  BuPers  in  Alnav 
185-46  (NDB,  30  April).  Disciplinary 
action  will  be  taken  in  cases  where 
negligence  and  carelessness  by  per- 
sonnel result  in  destruction  of  film. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  more  ac- 
curately future  movie  requirements, 
BuPers  in  Alnav  179-46  (NDB,  30 
April)  directed  all  ships  and  stations 
to  make  an  inventory  of  entertain- 
ment motion  pictures  in  their  posses- 
sion as  of  30  April.  Exceptions  to 
this  directive  were  those  activities 
which  obtain  film  from  local  distribu- 
tors under  the  optional  naval  district 
motion  picture  plan.  Under  this  plan, 
various  naval  districts  obtain  pictures 
from  commercial  distributors  and  book 
them  at  activities  within  their  areas. 
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Enlisted  Repatriates 
Will  be  Considered 
For  Officer  Status 

Enlisted  repatriates  who  held  rates 
below  first  class  prior  to  capture, 
escape,  or  evasion  of  capture  by  the 
enemy  may  be  given  special  considera- 
tion by  their  COs  leading  to  promo- 
tions to  warrant  grades  or  commis- 
sioned status.  This  point  was  made  by 
BuPers  in  Alnav  208-46  (NDB,  30 
April).  BuPers  stated  that,  except  for 
their  capture,  escape,  or  evasion,  they 
presumably  would  have  been  advanced 
to  first  class  in  the  period  of  separa- 
tion from  U.  S.  iurisdiction  and  subse- 
quently some  would  have  been  recom- 
mended for  appointment  to  warrant  or 
commissioned  status. 

“When  an  enlisted  repatriate  is  ad- 
vanced to  a first  class  petty  officer 
rating  retroactively  in  accordance  with 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39-46,”  the  Alnav 
said,  “it  is  considered  that  on  the  date 
from  which  this  rating  is  made  effec- 
tive for  seniority  purposes  he  became 
eligible  retroactively  for  subsequent 
recommendation  for  appointment  to 
warrant  or  commissioned  officer 
status.” 

Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  (NDB,  15  February) 
provides  for  retroactive  advancement 
in  rating  of  repatriates.  It  also  estab- 
lished the  dates  from  which  such  ad- 
vancements are  made  effective,  retro- 
actively, for  seniority  purposes. 

Alnav  208-46  also  broadened  the 
definition  of  enlisted  repatriates  eligi- 
ble for  recommendation  for  warrant 
or  commissioned  status  to  include 
those  who  escaped  enemy  custody  or 
evaded  capture,  in  addition  to  ex- 
prisoners of  war.  Alnav  122-46  (NDB, 
15  March)  governs  the  recommenda- 
tion for  warrant  or  commissioned 
officer  status  to  men  who  were  first 
class  or  chief  petty  officers  at  the  time 
of  capture. 

COs  having  repatriates  ordered  to 
them  for  duty,  following  hospital  and 
rehabilitation  leave,  were  directed  to 
check  the  record  of  each  man  carefully 
and  to  submit  recommendations,  in 
appropriate  cases,  for  appointment  to 
warrant  or  commissioned  status. 

Ex-POWs  Get  More  Time 
To  Qualify  for  Rates 

Repatriated  enlisted  personnel  (for- 
mer POWs)  will  have  more  time  to 
qualify  professionally  for  successive 
retroactive  advancements  in  ratings 
under  provisions  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
101-46  (NDB,  30  April).  They  now 
will  have  18  months  after  reporting 
to  new  permanent  duty  stations,  fol- 
lowing processing  and  leave,  to  quali- 
fy for  retroactive  advancements,  in- 
stead of  eight  months.  Circ.  Ltr.  101- 
46  amended  paragraph  8 (d)  (7)  of 
Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  (NDB,  15  February) 
to  provide  for  this  additional  time. 
Paragraph  8 sets  up  standards  for 
promotion  of  repatriated  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

In  cases  where  the  retroactive  date 
of  advancements  in  rating  would  oc- 
cur prior  to  10  March  1946,  service 
in  present  pay  grade  requirements 
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specified  in  paragraph  8 (d)  (2)  of 
Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  (NDB,  15  February) 
are  to  be  used.  Where  the  retroactive 
date  of  advancements  occur  on  or  sub- 
sequent to  10  March  service  require- 
ments specified  in  Circ.  Ltr.  72-46 
(NDB,  31  March)  are  to  be  applied. 
Sea  duty  requirements  are  waived. 

Circ.  Ltr.  101-46  listed  seven  com- 
mon errors  that  have  occurred  in  the 
administrative  handling  of  repatriates, 
and  said  that  positive  steps  should  be 
taken  to  adhere  strictly  to  existing 
directives  to  avoid  penalizing  repatri- 
ates for  administrative  errors. 

President  Authorizes 
Regular  Navy  Transfer 
In  Warrant  Grades 

The  President  on  15  May  author- 
ized appointments  to  permanent  com- 
missioned warrant  and  warrant  grade 
in  the  regular  Navy  in  numbers  not 
to  exceed  2,500  and  456  respectively. 
Appointments  are  to  be  made  from  the 
ranks  of  temporary  officers,  commis- 
sioned warrants  and  warrant  grades 
of  the  regular  Navy  (former  enlisted 
men)  and  male  officers,  commissioned 
warrants  and  warrant  grades  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  who  have  requested 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy. 

Public  Law  347  (See  All  Hands, 
May,  p.  41)  established  the  permanent 
authorized  strength  of  the  Navy  in  re- 
gard to  enlisted  men  and  officers  and 
left  the  number  of  commissioned  war- 
rants and  warrant  grades  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President. 

Temporary  and  reserve  officers  of 
the  Navy  who  have  been  recommended 
by  the  selection  board  convened  by 
SecNav  to  the  Senate  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  totalled  4,490  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  167-46  (NDB,  15 
April)  and  Alnav  206-46  (NDB,  30 
April) , with  a third  Alnav  scheduled 
to  appear.  About  45  percent  of  the 
applications  for  transfer  received  have 
been  revised  by  the  selection  board. 
About  2,900  applications  for  transfer 
in  the  line  and  staff  corps  were  not 
submitted  to  the  board  because  educa- 
tional tests,  local  board  report,  college 
transcript,  special  fitness  report  or  the 
Navmed  form  Y were  not  satisfactory 
or  have  not  been  received. 

A breakdown  by  corps  of  the  of- 
ficers recommended  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  follows:  General  serv- 
ice and  line  officers,  3,440;  aerological 
engineering,  4;  aeronautical  engineer- 
ing, 43;  chemical  engineering,  2;  com- 
munications intelligence  and  security, 
21;  diesel  engineering,  9;  electrical  en- 
gineering, 14;  electronic  engineering, 
50;  industrial  and  management  engi- 
neering, 8;  law  specialists,  6;  mechan- 
ical engineering,  42;  metallurgical 
engineering,  2;  naval  architecture,  73; 
naval  intelligence,  13;  ordnance,  10; 
photography,  1 ; petroleum  engineer- 
ing, 3;  Medical  Corps,  216;  Supply 
Corps,  285;  Civil  Engineer  Corps,  120; 
Dental  Corps,  77 ; Chaplain  Corps,  51. 

Latest  reports  released  by  the 
Marine  Corps  show  2,300  officers  have 
been  recommended  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps. 


Latest  Developments 
Of  Warfare  Stressed 
In  New  Academy  Course 

Aerial  science  and  other  up-to-t 
minute  developments  in  warfare 
be  stressed  in  future  midshipr 
training  at  the  Naval  Academy,  \ 
Admiral  Aubrey  L.  Fitch,  superinij 
dent,  announced.  The  course  will  cc 
everything  from  atomic  energy  j 
huge  submarines,  capable  of  disch( 
ing  close  to  the  target,  whole  cov 
of  either  airplanes  or  guided  missj 

Annapolis  will  teach  about  l!) 
men  a year  in  a course  which  is  e 
mated  to  make  pilots  out  of  40  Jr 
cent  of  the  graduates. 

Midshipmen  have  a required  t^ 
of  2,188  hours  of  recitation,  of  w' 
131  will  be  in  aviation;  1,453  lab<; 
tory  hours,  with  206  in  aviation; 
141  lectures,  with  42  on  air  warf^ 

Foreign  Language 
Training  Offered 

A chance  to  learn  a foreign  It 
guage  is  offered  under  BuPers  C 
Ltr.  89-46  (NDB,  15  April).  Offic 
of  Naval  Academy  Classes  1938| 
1943  inclusive  and  temporary  and1 
serve  officers  transferring  to  the  re 
lar  Navy  with  corresponding  dates 
precedence,  and  between  the  ages 
to  29  inclusive,  may  submit  appl; 
tion.  Classes  in  Chinese,  Japan: 
Russian,  Spanish,  French  and  Gerr 
will  begin  1 July  at  the  Naval  Scl 
(Naval  Intelligence),  Building  T't 
Naval  Receiving  Station,  Washing' 
D.  C. 

The  course  in  Chinese  will  last 
months,  Japanese  14  months,  Russ 
and  German  six  months,  Spanish 
French  three  months  with  a minin 
of  four  and  a half  hours  of  classic 
instruction  daily,  six  days  a w( 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of ; 
course,  students  will  be  qualified! 
translators  and  interpreters  of  | 
language  studied,  with  the  qualif 
tion  of  “language  officer.” 

Form  OpNav-23-164  rev.  1-46  she 
be  used  in  making  application 
should  be  forwarded  through  offi 
channels  by  the  CO  to  the  Chief 
Naval  Personnel.  Attn:  Persn 

Navy  Department,  Washington,  D, 

Spot-Promoted  Officers 
To  Remain  If  Needed 

Officers  who  were  promoted  in 
turn  for  agreement  to  stay  on  ac 
duty  beyond  date  of  eligibility 
separation,  may  remain  on  active  d1 
in  certain  circumstances  beyond  i 
August,  it  was  announced  in  Ah 
210-46  (NDB,  15  May). 

Officers  in  this  situation  shall  be: 
tained  on  active  duty  until  expirat 
of  their  agreements,  if  their  agi 
ments  extend  beyond  20  August  ; 
their  services  are  required  beyond  tl 
date.  This  modified  Alnav  161 
(NDB,  15  April),  which  provided  tl 
with  certain  exceptions,  all  rese 
personnel  were  to  be  on  their  way 
SepCens  prior  to  20  August  unde:i 
quota  system  (see  All  Hands,  A 
1946,  p.  63). 
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htional  Guard  Duty 
ifore  1 8th  Birthday 
mnts  on  Longevity 

iervice  in  the  National  Guard  be- 
e attaining  the  age  of  18  may  now 
counted  in  computing  service  for 
Brevity,  it  was  announced  in  Alnav 
-46  (NDB,  30  April).  Under  au- 
rity  of  Alnav  200-44  (NDB,  July- 
;ember  1944) , such  credit  was  de- 
i. 

’his  ruling  was  made  retroactive  to 
une  1942  and  will  remain  in  effect 
;il  six  months  after  the  present 
r has  been  officially  declared  ter- 
rnted  by  the  President  or  Congress, 
ibursing  officers  are  authorized  to 
ust  pay  accounts  for  checkages 
de  subsequent  to  Alnav  200-44  and 
credit  personnel  not  formerly  cred- 
1 for  such  underage  service,  pro- 
ed  such  credits  do  not  involve 
sed  appi’opriations. 

Existing  rules  authorizing  credit 
other  National  Guard  Service 
lnav  200-44)  remain  in  effect. 

astic  Artificial  Eye 
oduction  Is  Limited 

’he  production  of  plastic  artificial 
s,  as  developed  by  the  Navy,  has 
n discontinued  at  all  but  three  ac- 
.ties,  it  was  announced  by  BuMed 
| AlStaCon  231525  April.  Naval 
ptal  School,  National  Naval  Medi- 
| Center,  Bethesda,  Md.;  Naval 
'spital,  Philadelphia;  and  the  Naval 
'spital,  San  Diego,  will  continue 
king  the  artificial  eyes. 

.’he  plastic  eye  differs  from  the  con- 
jitional  glass  eye  in  that  each  one 
: custom  made  for  the  individual. 

x-Month  CIC  Courses, 
arting  6 July,  Offered 

JSN  and  usnr  line  officers  of  ranks 
lieutenant  commander  and  below 
y apply  for  a six-month  training 
rse  in  operational  phases  of  combat 
ormation  center,  including  fighter 
ection,  under  NavAct  50  (NDB,  31 
.y).  Classes  will  convene  6 July  and 
ry  two  months  thereafter  at  NRTS, 
:nt  Simons  Island,  Ga. 
ro  be  eligible,  reserve  applicants 
st  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  in 
ordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288- 
revised  (NDB,  15  November), 
cters  of  application  must  include  a 
ned  statement  to  remain  on  active 
;y  for  one  year  after  completion  of 
■ course,  if  selected,  and  be  for- 
rded  through  official  channels  to 
ch  BuPers,  attn:  Pers  4223,  30 
7s  prior  to  the  convening  date  of 


Bluejacket  (NaTechTraCen,  Memphis) 


each  class.  Naval  aviators  must  for- 
ward applications  via  CNO.  Appli- 
cants must  indicate  by  date  the  class 
desired.  Endorsement  by  CO  should 
include  a statement  of  availability  and 
suitability  for  the  training. 

Marine  Corps  Eligible 
For  Navy  Prep  Schools 

Marine  Corps  reserve  and  selective 
service  personnel  who  volunteered  to 
remain  on  active  duty  until  1 Mar 
1947,  were  eligible  for  nomination  to 
the  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  class  convening  1 October  of 
this  year.  Application  deadline  was  17 
May. 

Regular  Marine  Corps  enlisted  per- 
sonnel also  are  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Preparatory  School  each 
year.  Dates  for  nomination  of  future 
classes  have  not  been  set. 

To  be  eligible,  applicants  must  have 
three  years  of  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  must  pass  the  required 
physical  examination  and  must  be  be- 
tween 17  and  21  years  of  age.  For 
candidates  who  had  had  one  year  or 
more  of  active  service,  the  age  limit 
has  been  extended  to  23. 

Commercial  Airlines 
Call  for  Communicators 

Commercial  airline  companies  of  the 
U.  S.,  among  many  other  businesses, 
need  trained  radio  operators.  Veterans 
who  were  trained  in  communications 
while  in  the  service  comprise  a large 
percent  of  communications  personnel 
employed  this  year  by  airline  com- 
panies. 

When  forwarding  applications  for 
employment,  applicants  should  have  in 
their  possession  a government  license 
issued  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Telegraph  licenses  are 
issued  in  three  classes,  namely,  radio 
telegraph  operator  first  class  and  sec- 
ond class,  and  the  restricted  telegraph 
operators  permit.  Qualifications  in- 
clude practice  and  theory,  extent  of 
each  depending  on  type  of  license. 
Application  for  license  should  be  on 
FCC  Form  756,  in  duplicate,  filled  out 
as  an  affidavit,  but  does  not  have  to 
be  notarized.  Submit  form  to  the  ex- 
amining officer  or  to  the  office  con- 
cerned at  the  time  the  examination 
is  to  be  taken. 

Pamphlet  containing  part  13  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  FCC,  priced 
at  five  cents,  is  available  on  request 
addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Wash.,  D.  C.  The  same  office  will 
forward,  on  request  enclosing  15  cents 
in  cash,  the  study  guide  and  reference 
material  for  commercial  radio  opera- 
tors examinations. 


Ships  authorized  to  fly  the  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation  henceforth  will 
display  the  pennant  at  the  foretruck 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  while  at  an- 
chor. General  Order  No.  232,  thus 
amended  provisions  of  General  Order 
No.  187. 


Public  Information 
Service  Being  Placed 
On  Firmer  Footing 

The  Navy’s  Public  Information  Ser- 
vice has  been  put  on  firmer  footing  by 
the  following  developments: 

• Enlistment  of  usnr  and  usn-i 
naval  correspondents  in  the  regular 
Navy  was  made  possible  by  Alnav 
220-46  (NDB,  15  May).  They  would 
enlist  in  the  rating  Sp(X)  (NC),  with 
provision  they  later  change  over  to  a 
general  service  rating  (possibly  jour- 
nalist’s mate,  if  that  rating  is  estab- 
lished). 

• SecNav  has  revealed  postwar 
plans  for  the  Public  Information  Ser- 
vice in  a letter  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel. 

• BuPers  is  considering  establish- 
ment of  a journalist’s  mate  rating  in 
the  postwar  rating  structure  (see  p. 
57) . 

Alnav  220  added  Sp(X)(NC)  to 
the  list  of  specialist  ratings  which 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
under  Alnav  51-46  (NDB,  31  Janu- 
ary). The  naval  correspondent  rating 
was  added  to  category  B of  the  list 
under  Alnav  51,  which  states  “func- 
tions of  specialist  ratings  in  category 
B will  be  integrated  with  general  ser- 
vice ratings  as  determined  by  studies 
now  in  progress.  Male  specialists  in 
category  B will  be  required  to  change 
to  general  service  ratings  prior  1 
Sept  1948  . . .” 

SecNav’s  letter  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  declared  the  Navy’s 
war-expanded  Public  Information 
Service  will  be  continued  in  peacetime, 
and  it  was  expected  at  least  250  en- 
listed billets  would  be  open  in  the  field. 
The  letter  said  that  experience  gained 
in  the  war  had  demonstrated  the  worth 
of  enlisted  naval  correspondents  and 
the  Fleet  Home  Town  News  Center 
as  news  gathering  and  information 
agents,  and  that  it  is  considered  essen- 
tial that  Navy  Offices  of  Public  In- 
formation continue  to  function  in 
peacetime.  The  Fleet  Home  Town 
News  Center  is  the  agency  which, 
toward  the  close  of  the  war,  began 
channeling  news  of  naval  personnel  to 
their  home  town  newspapers.  ENCs 
gathered  the  news  which  the  News 
Center  published. 

It  is  planned  that  billets  'will  be 
established  within  all  staffs,  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  in  other  naval  activi- 
ties as  deemed  necessary,  for  assign- 
ment of  PIO  personnel  to  assure  ade- 
quate public  information  coverage, 
SecNav  said.  Provisions  will  be  made 
for  training  personnel  assigned  to  PIO 
activities. 

The  number  of  naval  personnel  as- 
signed to  public  information  will  be 
prescribed  by  SecNav.  Initially  it  will 
be  limited  to  500  persons,  of  whom 
not  more  than  250  will  be  commis- 
sioned. 

For  further  information  on  ENCs, 
see  All  Hands,  April  1946,  p.  77. 
For  information  on  officer  public  in- 
formation specialists,  see  All  Hands, 
February  1946,  p.  37,  and  May  1946, 
p.  72. 


Ships  To  Fly  Citation 
Pennant  At  Foretruck 
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Method  of  Changing 
Insurance  Beneficiary 
Outlined  for  Personnel 

Naval  personnel  desiring  to  change 
beneficiaries  on  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  and  U.  S.  Government  Life 
Insurance  policies  have  in  many  cases 
misunderstood  the  correct  procedure, 
resulting  in  failure  to  effect  a change. 

BuPers  pointed  out  that  according 
to  Veterans’  Administration  rulings, 
the  following  procedure  must  be  fol- 
lowed : 

“A  change  of  beneficiary  to  be  effec- 
tive must  be  made  by  notice  in  writ- 
ing, signed  by  the  insured  or  his 
agent,  and  must  contain  sufficient  in- 
formation to  identify  the  insured. 
Whenever  practicable,  such  notice 
shall  be  given  on  blanks  prescribed 
by  the  Veterans’  Administration.” 

Changes  of  beneficiary  are  not  ac- 
complished by  such  forms  as  the  con- 
fidential data  sheet,  the  AV(N)  bene- 
ficiary slip  or  the  beneficiary  slip  for 
the  service  record  and  fitness  report. 
These  are  Navy  information  forms 
only  and  do  not  in  any  way  authorize 
changes  of  beneficiary  of  any  NSI  or 
GI  contracts.  While  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a VA  form,  direct  correspon- 
dence to  the  VA  requesting  a change 
of  beneficiary  is  adequate. 

Dependents  to  Fly  Free 
Only  in  Emergencies 

Dependents’  travel  by  air  transport- 
ation on  “TR”  now  is  authorized  only 
in  cases  of  emergency,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Alnav  190-46  (NDB,  30 
April) . 

Air  transportation  on  “TR”  has 
been  restricted  to  cases  where  it  is 
necessary  to  make  steamer  connec- 
tions for  overseas  travel,  or  when 
other  emergency  or  hardship  circum- 
stances prevail  as  determined  by  the 
CO  of  the  local  activity  at  which  the 
transportation  request  is  issued. 

Under  circumstances  other  than  the 
above,  air  travel  within  the  U.  S. 
must  be  performed  at  own  expense, 
subject  to  claim  for  reimbursement. 
In  such  cases  reimbursement  will  be 
made  on  basis  of  4 cents  per  mile  for 
each  dependent  12  years  of  age  or 
over  and  2 cents  per  mile  for  each 
dependent  5 to  12  years  of  age. 

New  Bases  Made  Available 
To  Dependents  Overseas 

Personnel  based  on  Okinawa,  the 
Philippines  or  Japan,  or  attached  to 
fleet  units  based  there,  now  may  re- 
quest their  dependents  be  sent  over- 
seas to  join  thm. 

Alnav  201-46  (NDB,  30  April)  an- 
nounced request  may  be  made  subject 
to  specified  restrictions  (including  ap- 
proval by  the  area  commander)  pro- 
vided that  personnel,  after  arrival  of 
dependents,  will  have  normal  expec- 
tancy of  at  least  one  year  of  duty  in 
the  area.  Alnav  215-46  (NDB,  15 
May)  later  revised  this  to  the  extent 
that  in  Japan,  personnel  must  have  an 
expectancy  of  one  year  of  duty  only 
after  submission  of  the  application 
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The  Irish  Pennant  (USNR0TC,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.) 
“But  it’s  fresher  this  way!” 


for  transportation  of  dependents.  Ap- 
proved applications  are  forwarded  to 
Com  12  for  furnishing  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Class  A (dependents  of  officers, 
CPOs,  POlc,  and  P02c)  dependents 
will  have  preference  over  Class  B (de- 
pendents of  all  ratings  below  P02c). 

Secretary  Urges 
Salvaging  of  Lead 

SecNav  has  directed  that  every 
effort  be  exerted  to  further  the  salvag- 
ing of  lead  from  ships  and  equip- 
ment being  scrapped,  to  help  relieve 
the  serious  lead  shortage.  From  a 
scrapped  submarine  approximately  350 
tons  of  lead  can  be  salvaged  while 
airplanes  contain  from  20  to  250 
pounds  of  salvageable  lead,  depending 
on  the  type. 

The  Navy  declared  surplus  about 
7,230  tons  of  lead  and  lead  alloys 
worth  $940,000  between  September, 
1945,  and  27  Apr  1946.  Lead  accumu- 
lated from  equipment  being  decom- 
missioned and  scrapped  in  the  U.  S.  is 
being  declared  surplus  in  25-ton  lots 
to  the  War  Assets  Administration. 
Lead  declared  surplus  at  overseas 
bases  is  given  high  priority  space  on 
ships  returning  to  home  ports. 


Baggage  Allowances 
Doubled  for  Dependent 
Traveling  Overseas 

The  amount  of  personal  baggagi 
lowed  for  dependents  of  Navy 
sonnel  proceeding  to  or  from  over 
areas  by  government  transports 
has  been  increased  by  Alnav  18 
(NDB,  30  April). 

This  order  which  was  issued  to  < 
form  to  allowances  of  rail  lines  wi 
the  U.  S.  and  commercial  steamer 
overseas  travel,  increases  the  all 
ance  for  each  person  12  years  of 
or  over  from  175  pounds  to 
pounds.  For  each  child  5 to  12  y< 
of  age,  it  has  been  increased  f 
87^  pounds  to  175  pounds. 

Distribution  of  Three 
Navy  Medals  Delayed 

Delay  in  design  and  production 
American  Defense,  Area  Camps' 
and  Victory  Medals  probably  will  1 
up  until  late  this  year  distribul 
of  these  medals  to  commands 
further  distribution  to  personnel 
titled  to  wear  them,  BuPers 
nounced  in  Alnav  177-46  (NDB, 
April).  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  4-46  (Nl 
15  January)  prevously  had  est 
lished  procedure  for  distribut 
which  now  may  have  to  be  altei 

Meantime,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  86. 
(NDB,  30  April)  affirmed  previor 
announced  dates  beyond  which  ser\. 
will  not  be  counted  toward  eligibil 
to  wear  campaign  medals.  In  an  Ex 
utive  Order  signed  by  the  Preside 
the  final  dates  were  as  follo\i 
European- African-Middle  Easte, 
Campaign  Medal,  not  to  be  awari 
for  any  service  rendered  subsequ 
to  8 Nov  1945;  American  Campa: 
and  Asiatic  Pacific  Campaign  Med; 
not  to  be  awarded  for  any  serv 
rendered  subsequent  to  2 Mar  19 
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WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Pathfinder  of  the  Seas 


The  traditions  of  our  Navy  come  from 
the  great  deeds  of  our  officers  and  men. 
Names  such  as  John  Paul  Jones,  Porter, 
Farragut  and  Dewey  immediately  spring  to 
mind  when  naval  heroes  are  considered. 
However,  there  are  “peacetime  naval  he- 
roes” as  well  as  wartime  heroes.  Perhaps 
their  feats  are  not  so 
spectacular,  but  these 
men  have  served 
their  nation  and  their 
Navy  with  distinction. 

Among  these 
peacetime  contribu- 
tors was  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury.  In 
the  field  of  science, 
no  officer  in  the  19th 
century  rendered  so  valuable  a service  as 
this  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas.” 

Starting  as  a midshipman  in  1825,  he 
served  at  sea  until  he  was  beached  for  an 
injury.  During  this  period  he  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  practically  no  information  was 
available  to  aid  the  mariner  in  respect  to 
winds,  currents,  best  courses,  etc.  Thus  in 


the  early  1 840’s,  when  he  was  appointe 
superintendent  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  an 
Instruments,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  co! 
lating  available  data  found  in  numeroi 
log  books  and  supplementing  this  with  ot 
servations  made  several  times  daily  by  oi 
ships — merchant  as  well  as  Navy.  He  ir 
structed  navigators  to  cast  overboard  < 
stated  periods  bottles  containing  a recori 
of  the  ship’s  longitude,  latitude,  and  dat< 
They  were  also  requested  to  pick  up  sim 
lar  bottles,  wherever  found,  and  to  not 
the  exact  time  and  position. 

From  these  experiments,  crude  as  the! 
may  seem  to  the  precision  instrument  scier 
tist  of  today,  Maury  derived  enough  infoi] 
motion  to  draw  important  conclusions  aboi 
winds,  currents,  paths  of  storms,  quicker 
routes  between  great  shipping  ports— 
thereby  laying  the  foundations  of  the  mod; 
ern  science  of  navigation. 

To  this  day  Maury’s  pilot  charts  brough; 
up  to  date  are  indispensable  in  makin; 
ocean  travel  safe  and  expeditious  for  al 
hands  at  sea. 


Directive  Clarifies 
Leave  Policy  for  Men 
Returning  to  States 

Men  coming  back  to  the  States  from 
tours  of  overseas  duty  can  expect  re- 
habilitation leave  only  if  they  come 
under  the  following  categories: 

• Those  ineligible  for  immediate 
separation  but  who  will  become  eligi- 
ble for  separation  prior  to  1 July. 

• Those  who  departed  from  con- 
tinental U.  S.  prior  to  1 June  1945 
and  who  have  not  had  rehabilitation 
leave. 

• Those  entitled  to  combined  reha- 
bilitation-reenlistment leave  for  enlist- 
ments, reenlistments  or  extensions  in 
accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
308-45  (NDB,  15  October). 

As  announced  in  Alnav  226-46 
(NDB,  15  May)  men  reporting  from 
overseas  who  are  not  eligible  for  re- 
habilitation leave  under  the  above 
provisions  will  be  assigned  by  Com- 
WesSeaFron  and  ComServLant  respec- 
tively, and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
separation  will  be  administered  by  the 
command  to  which  assigned. 

Rehabilitation  leave  accrues  only  for 
the  period  of  continuous  active  duty 
outside  the  continental  U.  S.  from  the 
date  of  departure  to  the  date  of  re- 
turn. Sea  duty  in  waters  of  the  con- 
tinenatl  U.  S.  does  not  count  for  this 
leave. 

Higher  Pay  Privileges, 

Cash  Subsistence 
Ordered  for  Nurses 

Navy  nurses  “got  a raise”  last 
month  when  Alnav  183  (NDB,  30 
April)  ordered  subsistence  payments 
in  cash  rather  than  in  kind  and  ruled 
nurses  shall  receive  pay  of  higher  pay 
periods  when  eligible.  The  Alnav, 
based  on  Public  Law  244  approved  3 
Dec  1945,  put  nurses  on  an  equal  pay 
and  allowance  basis  with  all  other 
Navy  officers. 

Prior  to  Alnav  183,  nurses  had  been 
subsisted  in  kind  at  hospitals.  Effec- 
tive 1 May  they  are  to  receive  cash 
subsistence  at  the  rate  of  at  least  70 
cents  per  day  (higher  in  case  of  de- 
pendents, or  in  certain  ranks),  but  will 
have  to  reimburse  the  mess  from 
which  they  eat.  (Refer  Art.  2147-3 
(A),  BuSandA  Manual  for  subsistence 
amounts). 

Nurses  previously  had  not  been 
credited  with  higher  pay  upon  becom- 
ing eligible  by  length  of  service  to 
enter  the  next  higher  pay  period. 
Alnav  183  confers  this  benefit  on 
them.  (Refer  Art.  2140-0  BuSandA 
Memoranda  for  information  on  pay 
periods). 

Explaining  what  is  meant  by  ad- 
vancement to  the  next  higher  pay 
period,  BuSandA  pointed  out  there  are 
six  pay  periods  corresponding  to  ranks 
ensign  through  captain.  An  ensign 
with  five  years  service  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  pay  period,  with- 
out promotion  in  rank,  and  receive  the 
base  pay  of  a lieutenant  (jg).  A lieu- 
tenant (jg)  with  10  years  service  may 
be  advanced  to  the  next  pay  period, 
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without  actual  promotion,  and  receive 
the  base  pay  of  a lieutenant,  and  so 
on. 

Provisions  of  Alnav  183  will  result 
in  payments  retroactive  to  10  July 
1944,  where  advancement  to  the  next 
pay  period  is  concerned,  but  not  in  the 
case  of  subsistence  payments. 

Although  Public  Law  244  was  en- 
acted last.  December,  Alnav  183  was 
delayed  pending  a decision  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  clarify  the 
law. 

Nurses  to  be  Separated 
At  SepUnit  (WR)  Nearest 
Station  or  Entry  Port 

Navy  Nurse  Corps  officers  no  longer 
will  be  transferred  to  the  SepUnit 
(WR)  nearest  their  home  of  record 
for  discharge  but  instead  will  be  sepa- 
rated at  one  of  the  SepUnits  (WR) 
nearest  their  continental  U.  S.  duty 
station  or  port  of  entry,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  only  SepUnits  (WR)  where 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  officers  may  be 
separated  are:  2162  Broadway,  New 
York;  West  Potomac  Park,  Wash., 
D.  C. ; Naval  Repair  Base,  New  Or- 
leans; Naval  Training  Center,  Grea  ; 
Lakes;  and  Balboa  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco, according  to  Alnav  188-46  (NDB, 
30  April). 

Extra  Mail  Pay  Forbidden, 
Regardless  of  Source 

Extra  compensation  for  performance 
of  postal  duties,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  funds,  is  forbidden,  it  was 
announced  in  NavAct  48-46  (NDB,  15 
May). 

Additional  compensation,  which  was 
paid  by  the  government,  for  personnel 
holding  MaM  rating  was  $4  per  month 
on  and  after  1 Sept  1942.  At  that 
time  personnel  other  than  rated  MaM 
were  compensated  in  amounts  ranging 
from  $10  to  $25  per  month,  depending 
on  the  class  of  post  office  to  which 
they  were  assigned,  plus  an  additional 
compensation  of  $5  per  month  in  post 
offices  where  money  orders  were  writ- 
ten. 

1 2,040  First  Enlistments 
From  15  April  to  10  May 

During  the  period  15  April  to  10 
May  there  were  11,797  first  enlist- 
ments in  the  regular  Navy  at  recruit- 
ing stations;  243  first  enlistments  in 
the  regular  Navy  outside  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  U.S.;  4,785  trans- 
fers to  the  regular  Navy  from  usnr 
and  usn-i;  and  2,403  reenlistments 
and  extensions  of  enlistments  in  the 
regular  Navy. 

From  V-J  Day  through  10  May 
218,556  men  had  enlisted  in,  trans- 
ferred to  or  reenlisted  or  extended 
their  enlistments  in  the  regular  Navy. 

On  15  May,  465,590  regular  Navy 
enlisted  men  were  on  active  duty.  On 
that  same  date  there  were  39,100  of- 
ficers on  active  duty. 


Activities  Reminded 
To  Guard  Provisions 
From  Deterioration 

Further  Navy  efforts  to  conserve 
food  in  these  days  of  mounting  world- 
wide scarcities  were  seen  in  AlStaCon 
262336  April.  The  dispatch  ordered 
all  activities  receiving  provisions  from 
decommissioned  vessels  for  storage  to 
take  every  precaution  to  protect  the 
stores  from  deterioration.  The  mes- 
sage covered  all  provision  stocks,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  or  may  be 
declared  surplus. 

Previously,  Alnav  71-46  (NDB,  15 
February)  had  directed  conservation 
of  flour  and  reduction  of  waste,  and 
Alnav  121-46  (NDB,  15  March)  had 
directed  conservation  and  effective  use 
of  food  stocks  on  hand.  SecNav  James 
Forrestal  has  declared:  “The  U.  S. 
Navy  gladly  joins  in  the  vitally  im- 
portant work  . . . and  will  do  all  in 
its  power  to  increase  the  supply  of 
food  for  the  relief  of  starving  popu- 
lations abroad.” 

Retired  Enlisted  Men, 

Some  Fleet  Reservists 
May  Remain  Until  March 

Fleet  Reservists  transferred  to  or 
recalled  from  the  Fleet  Reserve  prior 
to  15  Aug  1945,  and  retired  enlisted 
men,  may  remain  on  active  duty  vol- 
untarily after  1 Sept  1946,  but  not 
beyond  1 Mar  1947,  under  Alnav  213- 
46  (NDB,  15  May).  Previously,  under 
Alnav  137-46  (NDB,  31  Mar),  only 
usnr  and  usn-i  men  were  accepted 
for  this  program. 

Coat  Issue  to  Separatees 
Dependent  Upon  Weather 

Overcoats  no  longer  will  be  issued 
to  separatees  except  in  cases  where 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer weather  conditions  at  the  ultimate 
destination  warrant  them,  according 
to  Alnav  196-46  (NDB,  30  April).  Al- 
navs  385-45 (NDB,  30  November)  and 
437-45  (NDB,  31  December)  author- 
ized issuance  of  one  dress  blue  jumper, 
one  pair  of  blue  trousers  and  one  over- 
coat. With  advent  of  warmer  weather, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  overcoats 
generally  are  no  longer  necessary. 


The  Hoist  ( NTC,  Sail  Diego) 

“Bostrum  sure  knows  how  to  get  those  dress 

edges!” 
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■=  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  — — — 

Here  Are  Rules  Governing  Wearing  of  Awards 


Rules  outlining  the  correct  man- 
ner in  which  decorations,  medals  and 
ribbons  must  be  worn  have  been 
summarized  by  BuPers.  The  rules 
previously  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately in  circular  letters,  Alnavs  and 
other  directives. 

Ribbons  of  decorations,  medals  and 
badges  should  be  worn  in  horizontal 
rows  of  three  each  without  intervals 
between  ribbons,  and  the  rows  should 
be  spaced  % inch  apart.  If  not  in 
multiples  of  three,  the  upper  row 
should  contain  the  lesser  number  and 
the  center  of  this  row  should  be  over 
the  center  of  the  one  below. 

Ribbons.  The  ribbons  are  to  be 
worn  on  the  left  breast  and  clear  of 
the  lapel,  so  far  as  is  practical,  or  in 
the  same  approximate  position  if  the 
uniform  has  no  lapel.  The  arrange- 
ment of  ribbons  by  seniority  shall  be 
from  top  down  and  from  inboard  to 
outboard.  The  upper  edge  of  the  bot- 
tom row  shall  be  on  a line  one  inch 
below  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  or 
halfway  between  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  shoulder  where  the  sleeve  is 
joined. 

Precedence  Of  Ribbons.  Rib- 
bons of  American  decorations,  medals 
and  badges  are  worn  in  the  following 
order : 

Medal  of  Honor  (Navy  and  Army). 

Marine  Corps  Brevet  Medal. 

Navy  Cross. 

Distinguished  Service  Cross  (Army). 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  (Navy  and 
Army). 

Silver  Star  Medal  (Navy  and  Army). 
Legion  of  Merit  (Navy  and  Army). 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  (Navy  and 
Army). 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal. 

Soldier’s  Medal  (Army). 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (Navy  and  Army). 

Air  Medal  (Navy  and  Army). 

Commendation  Ribbon. 

Purple  Heart  (Navy  and  Army). 

Specially  Meritorious  Medal  (no  longer 
awarded). 

Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  (Army)  (worn 
by  naval  personnel  on  left  breast 
with  other  awards). 

Navy  Unit  Commendation. 

Army  Commendation  Ribbon. 

Navy  Good  Conduct  Medal. 

U.  S.  of  America  Typhus  Commission 
Medal  (awarded  by  the  President). 

Gold  Life  Saving  Medal  (Treasury). 

Silver  Life  Saving  Medal  (Treasury). 

Dewey  Medal. 

Sampson  Medal. 

NC-4  Medal. 

Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition  Medal  (1928- 
30). 

Second  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition 
Medal  (1933-35). 

Reserve  Special  Commendation  Ribbon. 

Cood  Conduct  Medals  (Marine  Corps, 
Coast  Guard  and  Army). 

Organized  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Medal. 

Civil  War  Campaign  Medals  (Navy  and 
Army). 

Indian  Campaign  Medal  (Army). 
Expeditionary  Medal  (Navy  and  Marine 
Corps). 


Spanish  Campaign  Medal  (Navy  and 
Marine  Corps). 

Spanish  War  Servic*  Medal  (Army). 
Army  of  Puerto  Rican  Occupation 
(Army). 

Army  of  Cuban  Occupation  (Army). 
Philippine  Campaign  Medal  (Navy  and 
Army). 

Philippine  Congressional  Medal  (Army). 
China  Relief  Expedition  Medal  (Navy). 
China  Campaign  Medal  (Army). 

Army  of  Cuban  Pacification  Medal 
(Navy). 

Nicaraguan  Campaign  Medal  (1912). 
Mexican  Service  Medal  (Navy  and 
Army). 

Haitian  Campaign  Medal  (1915). 
Mexican  Border  Service  Medal  (Army). 


Ribbon  Rules 

The  correct  manner  in  which  rib- 
bons of  decorations,  medals  and 
badges  are  worn  is  shown  in  the 
drawings  below. 

• Ribbons  are  worn  in  horizontal 
rows  of  three  each,  if  you  have 
that  many;  the  rows  are  % inch 
apart.  Any  row  with  less  than 
three  ribbons  becomes  the  top  row 
and  is  centered  over  the  row  or 
rows  beneath  it. 


• Only  one  “V”  (Combat  Dis- 
tinguishing Device)  may  be  worn 
upon  a single  ribbon.  Personnel 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  or 
the  Bronze  Star  for  services  or  acts 
performed  in  actual  combat  with 
the  enemy  are  authorized  to  wear 
the  “V”. 

• Stars  shall  be  placed  in  a hori- 
zontal line  close  to  and  symmetri- 
cally about  the  center  of  the  ribbon. 
A silver  star,  worn  in  lieu  of  five 
bronze  or  gold  stars,  shall  be  lo- 
cated as  near  the  center  of  the 
ribbon  as  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment permits. 


• Ribbons  for  medals  or  badges 
for  excellence  in  small  arms  firing 
are  worn  immediately  following 
(note  striped  ribbon  above)  all 
decorations,  medals  and  ribbons,  as 
outlined  in  accompanying  article. 
Foreign  decorations  and  medals  are 
worn  to  the  left  of  all  American 
decorations. 


Dominican  Campaign  Medal. 

Victory  Medal — World  War  I (Navy 
and  Army). 

Army  of  Occupation  of  Germany  Medal 
(1918-23). 

Haitian  Campaign  Medal  (1919-20). 

Second  Nicaraguan  Campaign  Medal. 

Yangtze  Service  Medal. 

China  Service  Medal. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  (Navy 
and  Army). 

Area  Campaign  Medals  (worn  in  order 
earned): 

(a)  American  Area  Campaign 

Medal, 

(b)  European- African-Middle  East- 

ern Area  Campaign  Medal, 

(c)  Asiatic-Pacific  Area  Campaign 

Medal. 

Victory  Medal — World  War  II. 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal. 

Philippine  Defense  Ribbon. 

Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon. 

Admiral  Trenchard  Section,  Navy  League, 
Turret-Gun-Pointer  Medal. 

Knox  Trophy  Gun-Pointer  Medal. 

Bailey  Medal. 

Naval  Reserve  Medal. 

Medal  for  Merit  (for  civilians  only). 

Medal  of  Freedom  (for  civilians  only). 

Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

Merchant  Marine  Meritorious  Service 
Medal. 

Merchant  Marine  Gallant  Ship  Unit 
Citation. 

Merchant  Marine  Mariners  Medal. 

Merchant  Marine  Combat  Bar. 

Merchant  Marine  Defense  Bar. 

Merchant  Marine  War  Zone  Bars  (worn 
in  order  earned): 

(a)  Atlantic  War  Zone, 

(b)  Mediterranean  Middle-East  War 

Zone, 

(c)  Pacific  War  Zone. 

Ribbons  of  medals  or  badges  awarded 
for  service  performed  while  in  the 
Army,  Marine  Corps  or  other  branch 
of  the  government,  if  not  included  in 
the  foregoing,  should  be  worn  in  the 
order  specified  by  the  respective  ser- 
vices. If  awarded  for  war  or  campaign 
service,  they  should  be  worn  to  con- 
form with  the  chronological  sequence 
outlined  above.  If  for  other  mer- 
torious  conduct  or  service  proficiency, 
they  should  be  worn  to  conform  with 
the  general  plan  as  outlined  and  as 
far  as  consistent  with  the  order  speci- 
fied by  their  respective  services. 

Gold  Stars.  If  an  individual  al- 
ready holds  any  one  of  the  Navy’s 
decorations  listed  above  and  is  awarded 
the  same  decoration  a second  or  sub- 
sequent time,  a gold  star  will  be  is- 
sued. This  shall  be  worn  on  the  ribbon 
bar  of  the  first  award  when  ribbons  ! 
only  are  worn.  In  lieu  of  five  such 
stars  upon  one  ribbon,  one  silver  star  i 
shall  be  worn.  In  the  event  the  second  , 
or  subsequent  award  is  an  Army  dec- 
oration, an  oak  leaf  cluster  issued  by 
the  War  Department  shall  be  worn  in 
lieu  of  a gold  star. 

Bronze  Stars.  Stars  authorized 
ribbon,  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
to  be  worn  upon  the  commendation  i 
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■on,  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commen- 
aon  ribbon,  indicate  subsequent 
ssrds.  In  lieu  of  five  such  stars,  one 
iljjr  star  is  worn. 

Stars  to  indicate  participation  in 
tain  engagements  with  Area  Cam- 
ijjn  Medal  theaters  are  of  bronze, 
rj’ieu  of  five  such  stars,  one  silver 
ij  is  worn.  The  official  list  of  en- 
Haments  for  which  “battle  stars” 
Ha  been  authorized  will  be  found  in 
jjrations  and  Engagement  Stars, 
UPers  15,632,  published  31  Aug 
ill.  A revision  of  this  publication 
H is  being  developed.  It  will  be 
sjly  soon  and  will  be  an  up-to-date 
| of  engagements  for  which  stars 
|a  been  authorized. 

jhe  first  star  authorized  to  be  worn 
ipi  a ribbon  shall  be  centered  upon 
j>  ribbon.  If  more  than  one  star  is 
tfn,  they  shall  be  placed  in  a hori- 
ci;al  line  close  to  and  symmetrically 
■at  the  center  of  the  ribbon.  A sil- 
star,  worn  in  lieu  of  five  bronze  or 
II  stars,  shall  be  located  as  near  the 
»:er  of  the  ribbon  as  the  symmetrical 
nmgement  permits.  Stars  are  placed 
| a the  ribbon  point  down. 

V’  For  Combat.  Personnel 
H rded  the  Legion  of  Merit  or  the 
Jinze  Star  Medal  for  services  or  acts 
ii  'ormed  in  actual  combat  with  the 
Sny  are  authorized  to  wear  a Com- 
I Distinguishing  Device,  a bronze 
ilfk  letter  “V”  in  the  center  of  the 
^ on.  Only  one  “V”  may  be  worn 
|J.n  a single  ribbon.  Gold  or  silver 
|s  indicating  more  than  one  award 
8;he  same  decoration  are  arranged 
y metrically,  the  first  star  to  the 

3rer’s  right  of  the  “V”,  the  second 
the  left,  etc.  Personnel  officially 
Kiorized  to  wear  foreign  decorations 
medals  place  the  decorations  or 

Ials  to  the  left  of  all  American  dec- 
dons  or  medals.  They  may  not  be 
n unless  at  least  one  American 
iration  or  medal  also  is  worn. 

ir  Marksmanship  Awards.  Medals 
a adges  for  excellence  in  small  arms 
ig  are  worn  immediately  following 
1 decorations,  medals  and  ribbons 
l;d  above.  When  ribbons  are  pre- 
| bed,  any  of  these  medals  or  badges 
1 having  a ribbon  may  be  worn  one 
rtrter  inch  below  the  center  of  the 
)(|  om  row  of  ribbons.  They  are  worn 
nhe  following  order: 

) Expert  team  rifleman’s  medal  (no 
longer  issued). 

) Expert  rifleman’s  bar  (no  longer 
issued). 

I I Sharpshooter’s  medal  (no  longer 
issued). 

: ) Expert  pistol  shot’s  pin  (no  longer 
issued). 

f ) Navy  and  Marine  Corps  distin- 
guished marksman’s  medal. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  distin- 
guished pistol  shot’s  medal. 

) Fleet  rifleman's  badge, 
f-  ) Fleet  pistol  shot’s  badge. 

I Navy  expert  rifleman’s  medal  (not 
worn  if  (e)  is  held). 

Marine  Corps  expert  rifleman’s 
badge  (not  worn  if  (e)  is  held), 
f I Navy  expert  pistol  shot’s  medal 
| (not  worn  if  (f)  is  held). 
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(I)  Marine  Corps  expert  pistol  shot’s 
badge  (not  worn  if  (f)  is  held;  no 
longer  issued). 

These  badges  can  be  worn  but  none 
of  the  ribbons  of  the  decorations, 
medals  or  badges  listed  above  shall  be 
worn  at  the  same  time. 

(a)  The  following  are  medals  or  badges 

for  excellence  in  small  arms: 

(1)  Marine  Corps  sharpshooter’s 

badge. 

(2)  Marine  Corps  marksman’s 

badge. 

(3)  Marine  Corps  rifle  competition 

badge. 

(4)  U.  S.  Fleet,  Fleet  and  Force  rifle 

match  “place”  medal. 

(5)  Marine  Corps  division  rifle 

competition  badge. 

(6)  Marine  Corps  pistol  competi- 

tion badge. 

(7)  U.  S.  Fleet,  Fleet  and  Force 

pistol  match  “place”  medal. 

(8)  Marine  Corps  division  pistol 

competition  badge. 

(9)  Lauchheimer  trophy  badge. 

(10)  Medals  won  by  winning  teams 

in  Fleet  and  Force  rifle  and 
pistol  matches. 

(11)  Medals  won  in  the  national 

matches. 

(12)  Medals  given  by  the  National 

Rifle  Assn,  at  matches  held 
under  the  cognizance  of  that 
association. 

(13)  Short-range  battle-practice 

medal  for  midshipmen. 

(14)  Medal  for  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 

cers’ Training  Corps. 

(15)  The  Marine  Corps  Basic  Badge 

(for  infantry  weapons  other 
than  rifle)  has  the  following 
bars  fastened  between  the 
holding  pin  and  medallion 
of  basic  badge: 

(a)  Expert,  bayonet  (no  longer 

issued). 

(b)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  pis- 

tol (.38  and  .45  cal.). 

(c)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  auto- 

matic rifle. 

(d)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  sub- 

machine gun. 

(e)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  ma- 

chine gun  (no  longer  is- 
sued). 

(f)  Expert  or  sharpshooter, 

Thompson  sub-machine 
gun  (no  longer  issued). 

(g)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  how- 

itzer (no  longer  issued). 

(h)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  light 

artillery  (no  longer  is- 
sued). 

(i)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  de- 

fense artillery  (no  longer 
issued). 

(j)  Expert  or  sharpshooter,  car- 

bine. 

(16)  Marine  Corps  Expert  Rifle- 
man’s Requalification  Bar 
(worn  with  Expert  Rifleman’s 
Badge). 

(b)  Badges  of  military  societies  com- 

memorative of  wars  of  the  U.  S. 

(c)  Badge  of  the  Regular  Army  and 

Navy  Unions  and  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Union  of  the  U.  S. 

(d)  Corps  and  division  badges  of  Civil 

War  and  Spanish  War. 

(e)  Badge  of  the  Enlisted  Men’s  Absti- 

nence League, 


Naval  Personnel  Urged 
To  Buy  Savings  Bonds 

Pledging  Navy  cooperation  in  the 
fight  against  inflation,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  Air  John  L. 
Sullivan  urged  naval  personnel  to  in- 
vest in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  in  Alnav 
209-46  (NDB,  15  May). 

In  the  dispatch,  Mr.  Sullivan  stated: 

“The  struggle  to  control  inflation 
must  be  greatly  intensified.  A basic 
cause  of  inflation  well  known  to  all  of 
us  is  an  excess  of  spending  coupled 
with  a shortage  of  products.  It  is  our 
duty  as  citizens  to  help  combat  infla- 
tion by  combatting  rising  prices.  To 
combat  rising  prices  means  resisting 
the  desire  to  acquire,  the  temptation 
to  spend  those  extra  dollars.  The  key 
is  continued  saving  for  future  needs 
and  the  best  and  safest  way  to  save 
is  still  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds,  their  pur- 
chase through  the  allotment  plan,  and 
their  retention. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  all  Navy  per- 
sonnel will  support  the  program  to 
control  inflation  by  putting  more 
money  into  savings  bonds  that  would 
otherwise  compete  for  scarce  goods. 
We  are  all  vitally  concerned  with  our 
country’s  future,  with  the  dangers  that 
threaten  its  well  being,  and  just  as  we 
backed  the  attack  we  must  now  back 
our  future  by  investing  regularly  in 
U.  S.  Savings  Bonds.” 

Red  Cross  ‘Home  Reports’ 
Now  Available  To  COs 

Navy  men  with  family  problems, 
other  than  cases  of  dependency  dis- 
charge, may  request  their  COs  to  re- 
fer directly  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  a “home  report”  on  the  case, 
according  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  93-46 
(NDB,  30  April). 

Dependency  discharges,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  referred  to  BuPers 
which  will  take  action  to  get  a “home 
report”  if  necessary.  This  procedure 
was  established  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
293-44  (NDB,  July-December  1944). 
The  CO  may,  however,  request  the 
Red  Cross  to  assist  dependents  in  pre- 
paring the  required  affidavits. 

COs  referring  cases  to  the  Red 
Cross  should  consult  the  nearest  field 
director,  or  if  none  is  available,  they 
should  forward  request  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Requests  are  not  to  be  submitted  to 
BuPers  or  to  local  chapters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Transmission  of  emergency  welfare 
messages  was  speeded  up  AlCom  77, 
11  March,  which  authorized  use  of 
Navy  communications  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

Security  Measures 
Lifted  on  Meal  Chits 

Security  measures  affected  even 
Navy  meal  tickets  during  the  war.  To 
keen  military  movements  secret,  the 
starting  point  and  destination  were 
omitted  in  filling  out  the  tickets.  Now 
under  AlStaCon  242224  April,  the  meal 
tickets  are  to  be  filled  out  completely 
as  required  by  Navy  Travel  Instruc- 
tions, Article  2509-11  (c). 
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Latest  Word  on  Enlisted  Retirement 


All  Hands  attempted  to  answer 
the  question  “What’s  the  dope  on  re- 
tirement?” in  December  1944.  Since 
that  time  countless  letters  have  been 
received  from  enlisted  men  with  that 
same  question  as  their  theme.  So 
numerous  have  been  the  inquiries  on 
retirement  directed  at  BuPers  that 
All  Hands  is  reprinting  that  part  of 
the  article  pertaining  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, adding  such  additional  infor- 
mation as  has  developed. 

In  general,  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  operate  under  the  same  retire- 
ment laws  and  their  retirement  regu- 
lations are  the  same  in  most  cases. 
(Coast  Guard  retirement  is  considered 
at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

Active  duty  service,  as  used  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement,  includes  generally 
any  combination  of  regular  and  re- 
serve service,  commissioned,  warrant 
or  enlisted. 

An  enlisted  person  entitled  to  pen- 
sion for  service-connected  disabilities 
may  elect  to  accept  pension  from  the 
Navy  or  pension  from  the  Veterans’ 
Administration.  Navy  disability  pen- 
sion reauires  a minimum  of  10  years 
active  service.  Pension  or  compensa- 
tion varies,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  disability. 

Once  retired,  an  enlisted  man  re- 
mains on  the  retired  list  even  though 
recalled  to  active  duty. 

Enlisted  personnel  under  present 
laws  cannot  draw  both  retired  pay  and 
disability  pension  except  that  Public 
Law  314,  78th  Congress,  authorized 
persons  of  the  regular  Navy  drawing 
retired  pay  for  military  or  naval  ser- 
vice and  eligible  for  pension  or  com- 
pensation from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration to  accept  the  latter  if  they 
waive  the  equivalent  in  retired  pay. 
To  prevent  duplication  of  payments 
the  department  with  which  any  such 
waiver  is  filed  will  notify  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  of  the  receipt 
of  the  waiver,  the  amount  waived  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  reduction  in 
retired  pay  (the  individual  need  take 
no  other  action  beyond  signing  the 
waiver). 

Under  present  ruling  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  retired  pay  for 
service  is  subject  to  federal  income  tax 
whereas  retired  pay  for  disability  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  duty  and  Veter- 
ans’ Administration  pensions  are  not 
subject  to  taxation. 

All  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  all  personnel  on  the  retired  list 
of  the  regular  Navy  are  eligible  for 
medical  treatment  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents.  If  a man  is  dis- 
charged from  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
dropped  from  the  retired  list  of  the 
regular  Navy  at  his  own  request  he 
forfeits  his  rights  to  all  benefits  and 
privileges,  including  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Retirement  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  very  com- 
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prehensive.  A summary  of  retirement 
procedure  follows: 

RETIREMENT  OF  REGULAR 
PERSONNEL 

FOR  SERVICE 

(Direct  to  Retired  List) 

Enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  upon  completion  of  30  years 
service  in  the  armed  forces  and  upon  their 
own  application,  are  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list.  (In  time  of  war,  an  en- 
listed man,  if  he  is  retired,  may  be  imme- 
diately placed  on  active  duty  on  the  re- 
tired list.)  After  retirement,  such  a man, 
while  on  inactive  duty,  draws  retired  pay 
at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  base  pay 
and  75  percent  of  longevity  he  was  re- 
ceiving on  the  date  he  was  retired.  For 
the  purpose  of  computing  service,  all  ac- 
tive duty  service  in  the  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard  and  Army  and  the 
various  reserve  components  thereof  is 
counted  as  service  with  a complete  en- 
listment during  minority  counting  as  four 
years.  Double  time  is  counted  for  the  fol- 
lowing service : 

Spanish-American  War,  from  21  April 
1898  to  11  April  1899,  inclusive. 

Marine  Corps  and  Army  service  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Kawaii  prior  to  24  April 
1904,  from  date  of  arrival  to  date  of  de- 
parture. 

Marine  Corps  and  Army  service  in 


China,  Cuba,  the  Philippines  Isl: 
Guam.  Alaska  and  Panama,  prior  t 
Aug  1912,  from  date  of  arrival  to  daq 
departure. 

(Transfer  fo  Fleet  Reserve) 

Class  F-4-C,  Fleet  Reserve,  Navy,  or  Class 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve: 

An  enlisted  man  in  the  regular  Na\ 
Marine  Corps  will  be  transrerred  to 
class,  upon  his  application,  if  he  has 
pleted  16  years  of  active  naval  service 
if  he  meets  one  of  the  following  conditi 
(1)  Serving  in  the  regular  Navy  or  M; 
Corps  on  1 July  1925.  (2)  Having  beeni 
charged  from  the  regular  Navy  or  M; 
Corps  prior  to  1 July  1925,  reenliste 
the  regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  w 
three  months  from  the  date  of  disch; 
(3)  Serving  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Fore: 
1 July  1925  in  an  enrollment  entered 
within  four  months  from  the  date  ol 
discharge  from  the  regular  Navy 
thereafter  reenlisted  in  the  regular  Ti 
within  three  months  from  the  date  ol 
discharge  from  the  Naval  Reserve. 

While  on  inactive  duty  a member  of  ( 
F-4-C  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  receives 
tainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  one-third  of 
base  pay  which  he  was  receiving  at 
time  of  transfer  plus  all  (not  one-tl 
longevity  pay  he  had  accumulated  u 
the  time  of  his  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
serve. 

Once  on  the  inactive  list  of  the  Fleet! 
serve,  his  accumulation  of  longevity 
credit  stops  and  never  begins  again  ur 


FLEET  RESERVE,  RETIRED  ENLISTED  PAY  TABLES 

(for  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  enlisted  personnel  retiree 
after  30  years  of  service , when  on  inactive  list.) 

The  following1  tables  are  based  on  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942 
the  provisions  of  which  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  accompanying 
article. 

The  totals  below  were  arrived  at  in  each  case  by  adding  the  percen 
tage  of  base  pay  paid  for  each  class  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  the  specified 
amount  of  longevity  pay  allowed.  Time  spent  in  the  inactive  Fleet  Reservi 
does  not  increase  the  longevity  credit  upon  transfer  to  the  retired  list. 

FLEET  RESERVE  (F-3  AND  4-C),  16-YEAR  CLASS 


Pay  Grades 

i 

l-A 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

12-15 

years 

(20%) 

73.60 

67.20 

60.80 

51.20 

41.60 

35.20 

28.80 

26.671 

l.)-l& 

(25%) 

80.50 

73.50 

66.50 

56.00 

45.50 

38.50 

31.50 

29.17i 

18-21 

(30%) 

87.40 

79.80 

72.20 

60.80 

49.40 

41.80 

34.20 

31.071 

21-24 

(3.i%) 

94.30 

86.10 

77.90 

65.60 

53.30 

45.10 

36.90 

34.17: 

24-2/ 

(40%) 

101.20 

92.40 

83.60 

70.40 

57.20 

48.40 

39.60 

36.67 

27-30 

Over 

(45%) 

108.10 

98.70 

89.30 

75.20 

61.10 

51.70 

42.30 

39.17 

30  & 

(50%)  ... 

115.00 

105.00 

95.00 

80.00 

65.00 

55.00 

45.00 

41.671 

Add  10 % H 

credited  with  extraordinary 

heroism. 

FLEET  RESERVE  (F-3  AND  4-D),  20-YEAR  CLASS 

Following  totals  include  % base  pay  with  all  longevity: 

ioo.'so 

107.10 
113.40 
119.70 

120.00  „ v„.vw 

.,A"dd  ,\°%  ’f  credited  with  extraordinary  heroism  or  if  conduct  marks  for  20  years  exceed  95% 

NOT  add  20%  if  credited  with  both. 

, ,1  ^N?TE  • the  above  tables,  the  30  years  and  over  longevity  pay  range  is  ii 
Decause  a Fleet  Reservist  may  have  30  years’  active  duty  service  creditel 
IHrnPajimPUi 'Poses,  covering  certain  active  service  rendered  subsequent  to  transfi 
IS*-  e -f  leet  Reserve,  which  does  not  entitle  him  to  receive  the  benefits  of  30-yea 
retirement  of  % of  base  pay  and  % of  longevity.) 


Pay  Grades  l 

18-21  years  (30%) 110.40 

21-24  11  (35%) 117.30 

24-27  " (40%) 124.20 

27-30  “ (45%) 131.10 

30  & Over  (50%) 138.00 


91.20 
96.90 
102. GO 
108.30 
114.00 


3 

76.80 

81.60 

86.40 

91.20 

96.00 


4 

62.40 

66.30 

70.20 

74.10 

78.00 


52.80 

56.10 

59.40 

62.70 

66.00 


6 

43.20 

45.90 

4S.G0 

51.30 

54.00 


40.00 

42.50 

45.00 

47.50 

50.00 
. DO 


% of  longevity.) 

FLEET  RESERVE  (F-5),  NEW  20-YEAR  CLASS 

One-half  base  pay,  only,  as  Fleet  Reservist : 

Pay  Grades  l l-A  2 3 4 5 6 7 

. __  . 69.00  63.00  57.00  48.00  39.00  33.00  27.00  25.00 

Add  all  longevity  upon  completion  of  30  years.  Longevity,  based  on  length  c 
active  service,  makes  totals  the  same  as  those  given  in  table  immediately  abovf 
except  10%  increase  does  not  accrue  to  Class  F-5  for  extraordinary  heroism  or  95 
marks  in  conduct. 


RETIRED  LIST— 30  YEARS  OR  MORE  ACTIVE  DUTY  SERVICE 

Three-fourths  base  pay  plus  % longevity : 

Pay  Grades  1 l-A  2 3 4 5 6 7 

27-30  years  (45%) 150.0S  137.03  123.9S  104.40  84.83  71.78  58.73  54.3S  I 

30  & Over  (50%) 155.25  141.75  128.35  10S.00  S7.75  74.25  GO. 75  56.25 

(Note:  In  the  above  table,  the  27  to  30-year  longevity  pay  range  is  include! 
because  a man  may  have  30  years’  active  duty  service  credited  for  retirement  pur 
poses  but  NOT  for  pay  purposes  (i.e.,  discharge  prior  to  expiration  of  enlistmenl 
of  minority  enlistment  counting  as  full  enlistment).  The  rates  of  pay  of  enlistee 
men  of  the  insular  force  of  the  Navy  (Philippines  and  Guam)  are  one-half  the  rate 

of  pay  prescribed  for  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy  in  corresponding  grades 

This  means  one-half  the  rates  for  active  duty,  and  one-half  of  the  above  Flee 
Reserve  and  retirement  rates.) 
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and  until  he  is  recalled  to  active  duty. 
Additional  longevity  pay  credit  is  allowed 
for  such  additional  active  duty  of  Fleet  Re- 
serve and  retired  enlisted  personnel.  In 
addition,  the  Fleet  Reserve  pay  will  be  in- 
creased bv  10  percent  for  a man  who  is 
credited  with  extraordinary  heroism  in  line 
of  duty.  In  such  cases,  extraordinary  hero- 
ism is  determined  under  the  same  proce- 
dure as  outlined  for  officers,  namely  the 
determination  of  the  Board  of  Decorations, 
Medals  and  Awards. 

Class  F-4-D,  Fleet  Reserve,  Navy,  or  Class  I (c), 
F.M.C.R.: 

Any  man  wno  can  qualify  for  Class 
F-4-C,  if  he  delays  his  application  until  the 
completion  of  20  or  more  years  of  naval 
service,  is  transferred  to  Class  F-4-D  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve.  A member  of  Class 
F-l-D,  while  on  inactive  duty,  receives  re- 
tainer pay  at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  base 
pay  he  was  receiving  at  time  of  transfer, 
plus  all  (not  one-half)  longevity  pay.  In 
addition,  this  pay  will  be  increased  10 
percent  if  he  is  credited  with  extraordinary 
heroism  in  line  of  duty  or  if  his  average 
marks  in  conduct  for  20  or  more  years 
are  not  less  than  95  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum. He  may  not  receive  20  percent  credit 
for  both,  however. 


Class  F-5,  Fleet  Reserve,  Navy,  or  Class  I (d), 
F.M.C.R.: 

Enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy  who 
first  enlisted  in  the  Navy  (or  Marine 
Corps)  after  1 June  1925  or  who  reenlisted 
therein  after-  1 July  1925,  having  been  out 
of  the  regular  Navy  (or  Marine  Corps) 
more  than  three  months,  who  were  not 
serving  in  the  regular  Navy  (or  Marine 
Corps)  on  1 July  1925,  may,  upon  applica- 
tion, be  transferred  to  Class  F-5  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  on  the  completion  of  at  least 
20  years’  active  duty,  provided  they  are 
physically  and  otherwise  qualified  to  per- 
form duty  in  time  of  war.  Ability  to  per- 
form limited  duty  on  shore  fulfills  the  re- 
quirements of  the  laic.  A member  of  Class 
F-5  of  the  Fleet  Reserve,  while  on  inactive 
duty,  receives  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  the  base  pay  he  was  receiving  at 
the  time  of  transfer. 

In  computing  length  of  service  for  trans- 
fer to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  such  service  be  continuous. 
This  provision  is  called  particularly  to  the 
attention  of  enlisted  men  of  the  regular 
Navy  with  broken  service,  that  is,  inter- 
mittent periods  of  enlistment  interrupted 
by  return  to  civilian  life.  This  class  of  per- 
sonnel has  directed  numerous  queries  to 
BuPers  on  this  point,  as  to  whether  their 
service  must  have  been  continuous  for  them 


to  rate  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve.  The 
answer  is  no. 

Another  question  often  raised  is  whether 
all  service  must  be  in  the  regular  Navy. 
No.  Active  duty  reservist  service  counts, 
so  long  as  other  requirements  are  met  and 
the  person  is  in  the  regular  Navy  at  the 
time  of  transfer. 

Class  F-4-C,  F-4-D  Physical 

Class  F-4  is  divided  into  four  physical  categories 
as  follows: 

• Class  A — Those  fit  for  the  duties  of 
their  ratings  at  sea,  with  due  allowance 
for  age  and  length  of  service. 

• Class  B-l — Physically  qualified  for 
mobilization  ashore  only  (including  foreign 
shox-e). 

• Class  B-2 — Physically  qualified  for 
mobilization  ashore  only,  limited  to  duty 
within  continental  limits  of  U.  S. 

• Class  C — Those  unfit  for  any  duty. 

Fleet  Reservists,  Class  F-4,  who  are  phy- 
sically examined  and  found  unfit  for  any 
duty  will  be  transferred  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  regular  Navy  upon  receipt  of  au- 
thority from  BuPers. 

Class  F-5  Physical  Classifications 

Class  F-5  is  divided  into  three  physical  categor- 
ies as  follows: 

® Class  A — Those  fit  for  the  duties  of 


RETIRED  PAY  FOR  COMMISSIONED  AND  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT 

Length  of 
Service  for 
Pay  Purposes 

RANK  FOR  PAY  PURPOSES 

I 

W.  0. 

c.  w.o. 

less  than 
10  Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 

c.  w.o. 

over  10 
Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 

C.  W.O. 

over 
20  Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 

Ens. 

2nd  Lieut. 

Lt.  (jg) 
1st  Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Captain 

Lt.  Cdr. 
Major 

Cdr. 
Lt.  Col. 

Commo- 
dore and 
Capt.; 
Colonel 

Rear 
Adm. 
Lower 
Half; 
Brig.  Gen. 

Other 
Flag  and 
General 
Officers 

RETIREMENT  OF  ALL 
OFFICERS 

at  75%  of  base  pay  and  75%  of 
longevity  for: 

A — Physical  disability  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  (at  any 
time) . 

B — 30  years  or  more  active 
duty  service.  See  article  for 
service  which  qualifies. 

C— Upon  reaching  age  62. 

Under  3 Yrs. 

$112.50 

$131.25 

$112.50 

$125.00 

$150  00 

$187.50 

$218.75 

$250.00 

S375.00— ADMIRALS  AND  GENERAL 
OFFICERS  DRAW  NO  LONGEVITY 

$500.00— ADMIRALS  AND  GENERAL 
OFFICERS  DRAW  NO  LONGEVITY 

3 Yrs.  or  More 

118.13 

137.81 

118.13* 

131.25 

157.50 

196.88 

229.69 

262.50 

6 Yrs.  or  More 

123.75 

144.38 

137.50 

137.50 

165.00 

206.25 

240.62 

275.00 

9 Yrs.  or  More 

129,38 

150.94 

over  lOvrs. 
$172.50 

143.75 

143.75* 

172.50 

215.63 

251.57 

287.50 

12  Yrs.  or  More 

135.00 

157.50 

180.00 

150.00 

180.00 

180.00 

225.00 

262.50 

300.00 

15  Yrs.  or  More 

140.63 

164.06 

187.50 

156.25 

187.50 

187.50* 

234.38 

273.44 

312.50 

18  Yrs.  or  More 

146.25 

170.63 

195  00 

over20yrs. 

$243.75 

162.50 

195.00 

243.75 

243.75 

284.38 

325.00 

21  Yrs.  or  More 

151.88 

177.19 

202.50 

253.13 

168.75 

202,50 

253.13 

253.13* 

295.31 

337.50 

24  Yrs.  or  More 

157.50 

183.75 

210.00 

262.50 

175  00 

210.00 

262.50 

306.25 

306.25 

350.00 

27  Yrs.  or  More 

163.13 

190.31 

217.50 

271.88 

181.25 

217.50 

271.88 

317.19 

317. 19 

362.50 

30  Yrs.  or  More 

168.75 

196.88 

225.00 

281.25 

187.50 

225.00 

281.25 

328.13 

375.00 

375.00 

1 

TYPE  OF  RETIREMENT 

Length  of 
Service  for 
Pay  Purposes 

RANK  FOR  PAY  PURPOSES 

W.  O. 

c.  W.O. 
less  than 
10  Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 

C.W.  0. 
more  than 
10  Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 
less  than 
20  Yrs. 
total 

c.  W.O. 
more  than 
10  Yrs. 
Comm. 
Service 
more  than 
20  Yrs. 
total 

Ens. 

2nd  Lieut. 

Lt.  (jg) 
1st  Lieut. 

Lieut. 

Captain 

Lt.  Cdr. 
Major 

Cdr. 
Lt.  Col. 

Commo- 
dore and 
Capt.; 
Colonel 

Rear 
Adm. 
Lower 
Half; 
Brig.  Gen. 

Other 
Flag  and 
General 
Officers 

RETIREMENT  FOR 
: SERVICE 

for  20  years  or  more  active 
duty  service,  at  least  10  of 
which  shall  have  been  com- 
missioned service.  Totals  are 
based  upon  2 34%  of  monthly 
! pay  plus  longevity,  multiplied 

by  number  of  years  of  service 
for  which  entitled  to  credit  for 
, pay  purposes.  Total  not  to  ex- 

ceed 75%.  Fractional  periods 
of  6 months  or  more  count  as 
one  year. 

20  Yrs. 

W 

3 

3 

H 

O 

£ 

$168.75 

<S> 

i NOT  ELIGIBLE 

Oo 

00 

p NOT  ELIGIBLE 

O 

O 

$162.50 

$108.33 

$130.00 

$162.50 

$162.50 

$189.59 

$216.66 

$250.00 

$333.33 

21  Yrs. 

177.19 

118.12 

141.75 

177.19 

177.19 

206.72 

236.25 

262.50 

350.00 

22  Yrs. 

185.63 

123.75 

129.37 

148.50 

185.63 

185.63 

216.56 

247.50 

275.00 

366.67 

23  Yrs. 

194  06 

155.25 

194.06 

226.41 

226.41 

258.75 

287.50 

383.33 

24  Yrs. 

210  00 

140  00 

168.00 

210.00 

245.00 

245.00 

280.00 

300.00 

400.00 

25  Yrs. 

218.75 

145.83 

175.00 

218.75 

255.21 

255.21 

291 . 67 

312.50 

416.67 

26  Yrs. 

227.50 

151.66 

182.00 

227.50 

265.41 

265.41 

303.34 

325.00 

433.33 

27  Yrs. 

244.69 

163.13 

195.75 

244.69 

285.47 

285.47 

326.25 

337.50 

450.00 

28  Yrs. 

253.75 

169.17 

203.00 

253.75 

296.04 

296.04 

338.33 

350.00 

466.67 

29  Yrs. 

262.81 

175.21 

210.25 

262.81 

306.62 

306.62 

350.41 

362.50 

483.33 

o0  Yrs.  or  More 

281.25 

187.50 

225.00 

281.25 

328.13 

575.00 

375.00 

375.00 

500.00 

* Ensign  over  5 yrs.:  $131.81;  Lt.  (jg.)  over  10  yrs.:  $172.50;  Lieut,  over  17  yrs.:  $234.30;  Lt.  Comclr.  over  23  yrs.:  $295.31. 
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their  rating  at  sea,  with  due  allowance  for 
age  and  length  of  service. 

• Class  B-l — Physically  qualified  for 
mobilization  ashore  only  (including  foreign 
shore). 

• Class  B-2 — Physically  qualified  for 
mobilization  ashore  only,  limited  to  duty 
within  the  continental  limits  of  U.  S. 

Fleet  Reservists,  Class  F-5,  who  are  phy- 
sically examined  and  found  unfit  for  any 
duty  will  be  transferred  to  the  retired  list 
of  the  regular  Navy  upon  receipt  of  au- 
thority from  BuPers. 

All  men  being  physically  examined  for 
transfer  to  this  class  of  fleet  reserve  must 
be  physically  qualified  to  perform  duty  in 
time  of  war.  Those  men  physically  ex- 
amined for  transfer  to  this  class  and  found 
not  qualified  to  perform  duty  in  time  of 
war  normally  will  be  discharged  from  the 
naval  service.  All  cases  of  this  nature  will 
be  referred  to  BuPers  for  final  decision.  If 
discharge  is  ordered  by  BuPers  individuals 
shall  be  informed  of  their  privilege  to  ap- 
ply either  for  disability  pension  from  the 
Navy  or  pension  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. 

Discharge  from  Fleet  Reserve 

If  a man  elects  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  thereby  forfeiting  the 
benefits  of  the  classification,  there  is  no 
provision  of  law  whereby  he  may  claim  or 
receive  such  benefits  at  a later  date,  unless 
he  meets  the  requirements  for  reenlistment 
and  is  reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy  and 
later  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
retired  lists. 

(Transfer  to  Retired  List  Via  Fleet  Reserve) 

Members  of  Class  F-4  and  F-5  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  members  of  F.M.C.R., 
upon  completion  of  30  years’  service,  active 
and  inactive,  are  transferred,  without  ap- 
plication, to  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
Navy.  (In  wartime,  any  such  personnel  on 
active  duty  at  the  time  would  normally  be 
immediately  recalled  to  active  duty  on  the 
retired  list.)  They  will  also  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  prior  to  completion  of  30 
years’  service  if  they  are  found  not  physi- 
cally qualified  for  duty  at  sea  or  on  for- 
eign service.  The  retirement  pay  upon  such 
transfer  is  the  same  for  Class  F-4  members 
as  they  were  receiving  as  Fleet  Reservists. 
Class  F-5  members,  on  completion  of  30 
years’  service,  are  entitled  to  full  credit  for 
longevity  pay  (that  is,  the  50  percent  of 
their  base  pay  is  increased  by  5 percent 
of  base  pay  for  each  three  years  of  ser- 
vice). 

FOR  DISABILITY 

(Retirement) 

As  explained  above.  Fleet  Reservists 
found  incapacitated  for  duty  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  retired  list,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  completed  30  years’  ser- 
vice. Disabled,  enlisted  personnel  eligible 
for  the  Fleet  Reserve,  under  current  pro- 
cedure, usually  are  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  thence  to  the  retired  list  at  the 
rates  of  pay  outlined  under  retirement  for 
service,  provided  they  so  request. 

Regular  Navy  enlisted  personnel  whose 
service  does  not  put  them  within  reach  of 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  are,  if  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duty,  discharged  from  the 
service  and  turned  over  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  compensation. 

Any  enlisted  man  who  has  served  in  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  both,  for  a total 
of  not  less  than  20  years  active  duty,  and 
who  has  not  been  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct, may,  in  lieu  of  being  provided  with  a 
home  in  the  Naval  Home  at  Philadelphia, 
apply  for  relief  under  Section  4756  Re- 
vised Statutes.  If  granted,  relief  is  a sum 
equal  to  one-half  the  pay  of  the  applicant’s 
rating  at  the  time  of  discharge.  This  pen- 
sion will  not  be  awarded  to  any  person  who 
is  in  receipt  of  a pension  from  the  Veterans 
Administration.  In  any  case  where  a naval 
pension  is  awarded  under  Section  4756,  Re- 
vised  Statutes,  and  the  pensioner  sube- 
quently  applies  for  a regular  pension  from 
the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Veterans 
Administration  will  permit  the  individual 
concerned  to  elect  which  pension  he  desires 
to  receive. 

An  enlisted  man  who  has  served  in  the 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps,  or  both,  for  not 
less  than  10  years  active  duty,  and  who 
has  not  been  discharged  for  misconduct 
may,  if  not  receiving  a pension  from  the 
\ eterans  Administration,  apply  for  relief 
under  Section  4757,  Revised  Statutes.  Upon 
application,  SecNav  is  authorized  to  con- 
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vene  a board  of  not  less  than  three  naval 
officers,  one  of  whom  is  to  be  a surgeon, 
to  conduct  an  examination  and  to  recom- 
mend a suitable  amount  of  relief  and  for  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

Retired  Enlisted  Personnel  on  Active  Duty 

Enlisted  personnel  retired  after  30  years’ 
active  service  upon  return  to  inactive  duty 
pn  the  retired  list  retain  the  highest  en- 
listed rating  attained  while  on  active  duty 
with  the  retired  pay  thereof. 

Ex-Fleet  Reservists  on  the  retired  list 
when  subsequently  released  to  inactive  duty 
revert  to  the  rating  and  classification  held 
at  the  time  of  original  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  with  longevity  pay  credit  for  addi- 
tional active  duty. 

For  additional  information  on  enlisted 
personnel  on  the  retired  list  who  held  tem- 
porary commissions  or  warrant  status,  see 
paragraph  under  Temporary  Officers. 

Fleet  Reserve  Personnel  on  Active  Duty 

This  class  of  personnel  returns  to  inac- 
tive status  in  the  Fleet  Reserve  in  the  rat- 
IP&S.  h^ld  upon  original  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  plus  longevity  pay  credit 
tor  additional  active  duty  performed  since 
original  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  un- 
less retired  in  the  temporary  rank  held  on 
active  duty  because  of  physical  disability. 

Legislation  designed  to  make  permanent 
the  temporary  higher  wartime  enlisted  rat- 
ings of  Fleet  Reservists  on  active  duty  is 
now  pending  in  Congress  (S  1438) 

For  additional  information  on  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  who  held 
Temporary  Commissioned  or  AVarrant 
States  see  par.  under  Temporary  Officers. 

INSULAR  FORCE  PERSONNEL 

(Transfer  Via  Fleet  Reserve  or  Retired  List) 

In  addition  to  the  above  classes  of  naval 


INDOOR  GUN  RANGES 

Small  bore  pistol  and  rifle  ranges 
for  recreation  at  Navy  shore  activi- 
ties are  recommended  in  BuPers  Circ 
Ltr.  52-46  (NDB,  15  March).  The 
ranges  would  be  a part  of  station 
welfare  and  recreation  programs,  and 
not  official  Navy  qualification  ranges. 

The  size  of  the  range  would  de- 
pend upon  facilities  available.  Firing- 
distances  for  indoor  small  bore  rifle 
ranges  are  usually  50  ft.,  and  out- 
door ranges  from  50  to  200  yds.  A 
typical  range  area  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  consists  of  one  large 
room  57  x 82  feet  (the  actual  range), 
and  two  smaller  rooms  10  x 28  feet 
each  (stowage,  shops,  lockers,  etc.). 
The  back-stop,  vital  part  of  any 
range,  is  a continuous  sheet  of  3/16- 
inch  steel  plate  set  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  from  the  horizontal  and 
extending  clear  across  the  target  end 
of  the  range. 

Further  details  on  how  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  range  is  set  up 
may  be  found  in  Enel.  1 of  Circ.  Ltr. 
52-46,  and  construction  details  on 
ranges  and  back-stops  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Small  arms  ammunition  allowances 
may  be  obtained  from  various  NADs 
by  following  the  procedure  in  Nav- 
Ord  OCL  AV  26-45. 

Small  bore  pistols  and  rifles  may 
be  acquired  by  a request  directed  to 
BuOrd  via  BuPers,  referencing  Circ. 
Ltr.  52-46.  Such  requests  should  be 
confined  to  the  Rifle,  Caliber  .22 
Mossberg,  Mod.  44,  and  the  Pistol, 
Caliber  .22  Hi  Standard,  Mod.  HD. 


personnel,  the  men  of  the  insular  force  o 
Rle.,.u-.s-  Navy,  who  are  natives  of  th« 
Philippines  and  Guam,  also  are  eligiblt 
^r^he  Fleet  Reserve  or  the  retired  lis 
it  they  meet  the  service  requirements 
I heir  pay,  base  and  longevity,  is  one-hall 
that  of  regular  Navy  personnel,  and  their 
Fleet  Reserve  and  retired  pay  is  corre- 
spondingly one-half  that  of  regular  per 
sonnel. 

The  insular  force  was  established  by  ar 
Executive  Order  of  5 April  1901  and  has 
been  a part  of  the  naval  service  ever  since. 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL  RETIREMENT 

FOR  SERVICE 

Unless  they  are  eligible  for  retirement 
otherwise,  enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  placed 
on  the  honorary  retired  list  without  pay 
or  allowance  upon  reaching  the  age  of  64 
or  upon  their  own  request  after  comple- 
tion of  20  or  more  years’  active  or  inactive 
service  in  the  reserve.  Under  the  terms; 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act,  service  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  includes  service  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
Naval  Auxiliary  Service,  Naval  Reserve 
Force,  Naval  Militia,  National  Naval  Vol- 
unteers, Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps  Re 
serve  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  honorary  retired 
list  who  have  performed  a total  of  not 
less  than  30  years'  active  service  in  the 
reserve  as  that  term  is  defined  above,  or 
who  have  had  not  less  than  20  years’  ac- 
tive duty  service,  the  last  10  years  of 
which  was  performed  during  the  11  years 
immediately  preceding  their  transfer  to 
the  honorary  retired  list,  are,  except  while 
on  active  duty,  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  50  percent  of  their  active  duty  base  pay1 
and  50  percent  of  their  longevity  pay. 

FOR  DISABILITY 

There  is  no  Navy  retirement  pay  for 
physical  disability  for  enlisted  reservists 
who  are  not  eligible  for  retirement  for 
service.  Such  personnel,  however,  are  fully 
protected  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
The  procedure  is  to  discharge  them  from 
the  Navy  (but  only  after  full  hospitaliza- 
tion and  observation)  so  that  they  may 
apply  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for 
disability  pensions. 

Reservists  who  are  entitled  to  retire- 
ment with  retirement  pay  have  the  same 
privilege  of  election  of  either  accepting 
discharge  and  applying  to  the  Veterans 
Admiinstration  or  accepting  retired  dis- 
ability pay  under  the  same  provisions  out- 
lined for  personnel  of  the  regular  Navy. 

CIVIL  SERVICE 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
Civil  Service  with  a Federal  Government 
agency  may  be  counted  for  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, the  retired  list  of  the  regular  Navy 
or  regular  Marine  Corps,  or  the  honorary 
retired  lists  of  the  Reserves.  The  answer 
is  definitely  NO. 

TEMPORARY  OFFICERS 

When  enlisted  men  temporarily  pro- 
moted to  commissioned  or  warrant  status 
revert  to  enlisted  status,  upon  completion 
of  required  service  and  at  own  request  are 
transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  upon 
completion  of  a total  of  30  years  service 
or  should  they  be  found  unfit  for  service 
during  interim  of  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  on  completion  of  30  years 
service,  they  are  placed  on  the  retired  list 
in  their  enlisted  status,  at  which  time 
SecNav  reviews  their  record  as  an  officer 
and  they  are  advanced  on  the  retired  list 
to  the  highest  rank  held  by  them  under  a 
temporary  appointment  in  which  SecNav 
determines  they  served  satisfactorilv.  In 
event  determination  is  made  that  they  did 
not  serve  satisfactorily  in  the  highest  rank 
held  they  will  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  the  next  lower  rank  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily,  but  not  lower  than 
the  permanent  rating,  with  pay  based 
accordingly. 

Personnel  serving  in  a commissioned  or 
warrant  status  who  have  20  years  total 
active  service,  10  of  which  are  in  a com- 
missioned status,  may  retire  on  applica- 
tion and  immediately  receive  retirement 
benefits  as  shown  in  officers’  retirement 
table  (see  p.  75). 

Enlisted  men,  serving  in  a temporary 
commissioned  or  warrant  status,  who  in- 
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ur  physical  disability  while  serving  in 
heir  temporary  commissioned  or  warrant 
itatus,  will  be  retired  as  commissioned  or 
warrant  officers  of  the  regular  Navy,  or 
n the  case  of  enlisted  personnel  retired 
or  other  than  physical  reasons,  will  be 
) laced  on  the  retired  list  or  advanced 
hereon  to  the  rank  in  which  serving  when 
he  disability  was  incurred,  or  the  highest 
•ank  in  which  satisfactorily  served,  under 
iil  provisions  applicable  to  officiers  of  the 
•egular  Navy. 

COAST  GUARD 

REGULAR  PERSONNEL 
For  Service 

Regular  Coast  Guard  enlisted  men  may 
je  retired  upon  their  own  application  after 
!0  years  of  active  service,  or  automati- 
lally  upon  reaching  age  64,  at  75  percent 
>f  their  base  pay  plus  longevity,  in  the 
jermanent  rating  held  at  time  of  retire- 
nent.  They  are  eligible  for  retirement  at 
uglier  grade  or  rating,  or  pay,  if  they 
neet  any  of  the  conditions  listed  in  ex- 
ceptions (3),  (4)  and  (5)  under  retire- 
nent  of  regular  officers  for  service. 

Enlisted  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  also 
nay  be  retired  upon  their  own  application 
after  20  years  of  active  service  at  2^4  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  their  base  pay  and 
ongevity,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
^ears  of  active  service. 

For  Disability 

Enlisted  men  serving  under  regular  en- 

Iistments  in  the  regular  Coast  Guard  are 
eligible  for  retirement  for  service-con- 
lected  disability  at  75  percent  of  base 
lay  plus  longevity,  unless  eligible  for  re- 
cirement  in  higher  rating  or  grade,  or  pay, 
unless  exceptions  (3),  (4)  and  (5)  listed 
under  retirement  of  regular  officers  for 
service. 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL 
SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  ENLISTMENTS 

5 There  are  no  provisions  for  retirement 
(for  service  for  these  classes.  In  cases  of 
‘disability  in  line  of  duty,  personnel  in 
(these  classes  are  discharged  from  the 
Coast  Guard  for  action  of  the  Veterans 
Administration. 

COAST  GUARD  SERVICE 
AS  NAVAL  SERVICE 

Service  in  the  Coast  Guard  counts  as 
naval  service  ONLY  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 
Current  wartime  service  of  the  Coast 
'Guard  began  1 Nov.  1941  by  authority  of 
Executive  Order  8929. 

Wartime  service  in  the  Coast  Guard 
qualifies  as  armed-forces  service  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  of  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  personnel,  that  is,  for  trans- 
fer to  the  retired  list  after  30  years  or 
more  active  service. 

! Coast  Guard  service,  wartime  or  peace- 
time, may  NOT  be  counted  by  regular 
Navy  or  Marine  Corps  enlisted  personnel 
toward  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  of 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  although  it 
may  be  counted  toward  transfer  to  the 
'honorary  retired  list  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Coast  Guard  service,  whether  or  not 
under  the  Navy,  may  be  counted  in  com- 
puting time  for  retirement  when  “service” 
.only  as  distinguished  from  “naval  service” 
is  involved. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  53. 

1.  Main  battery  guns — 16"/50,  secon- 
dary battery — 5"/38. 

2.  45,000  tons. 

3.  Upper  left — airship  insignia,  upper 
right — gun  pointer,  lower  left — bombsight 
mechanic,  lower  right — rifle  sharpshooter. 

4.  Airship  insignia  and  rifle  sharpshooter. 

5.  1 — chock.  2 — cleat.  3 — bollard.  4 — 
bitts. 

6.  False.  Bitts  are  used  aboard  ship  for 
securing  mooring  and  towing  lines. 

7.  Presidential  unit  citation  pennant. 

8.  Star  is  added  for  each  additional  cita- 
tion— up  to  5 stars  may  be  added. 

JUNE  /946 


5/000  Warrants  To  Revert  To  Permanent  Status  Soon 

Five  thousand  temporary  chief  war- 
rants and  warrant  officers  will  revert 
to  permanent  enlisted  status  before  1 
September,  BuPers  announced  late 
last  month.  Budget  limitations  for  fis- 
cal 1947  will  necessitate  terminating 
these  temporary  appointments,  it  was 
announced  in  Alnav  253-46  (NDB,  31 
May. 

Not  affected  by  the  Alnav  were 
radio  electricians,  aerographers  and 
photographers,  who  will  retain  war- 
rant grades.  There  is  no  excess  of 
personnel  in  these  specialties. 

Officers  whose  appointments  will  be 
terminated  will  be  selected  first  from 


more  of  service,  and  second  from  those 
who  were  appointed  to  warrant  grade 
on  or  about  1 Sept  1944.  This  date 
may  vary  several  months,  depending 
upon  the  specialty. 

Any  officer  whose  temporary  ap- 
pointment is  terminated  will  be  issued 
BuPers  orders  detaching  him  from  his 
present  duty  station,  granted  accrued 
leave,  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
commandant  of  the  naval  district 
nearest  his  home,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  his  permanent  rating. 

All  officers  whose  appointments  are 
terminated  because  of  budget  limita- 
tions will  be  issued  certificates  of  sat- 


those  who  have  completed  20  years  or 

isfactory  service. 

INFORMATION 

FOR  VOTERS 

Elections  will  be  held  during  July,  Au- 

to  voting  by  all 

civilians  overseas  at- 

gust  and  September  in  the  states  listed 

tached  to  and  serving  with  the  armed 

below.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  mem- 

forces  has  not  been 

furnished  to  the  Navy. 

bers  of  the  armed  forces,  merchant  ma- 

Except  as  noted,  all  elections  are  primary 

rine,  American  Red  Cross,  USO  and  the 

elections  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 

Society  of  Friends  may  vote  and  may 

for  Congress  and 

state  offices.  In  some 

use  the  post  card 

(USWBC  Form  No.  1, 

states,  county  and 

township  officers  are 

or  Standard  Form 

No.  76,  when  available) 

also  to  be  nominated.  Post  card  applica- 

as  an  application 

for  an  absentee  ballot. 

tions  for  ballots  may  be  obtained  from 

Except  as  noted  below,  information  as 

the  CO  or  the  voting  officer. 

EARLIEST  DATE 

LAST  DAY  BALLOT 

BALLOT  WILL 

WILL  BE  RECEIVED 

State 

ELECTION  DAY 

BE  MAILED 

TO  BE  COUNTED 

Arizona 

16  July  (a) 

16  May 

16  July 

Arkansas  

30  July  (b)  (c) 

After  1 May 

30  July 

13  August  (d)  (c) 

13  August 

16  July  (e)  (c) 

After  17  April 

16  July 

6 August  (f)  (c) 

6 August 

Colorado 

10  September 

19  August 

7 September 

Georgia 

17  July  (g) 

17  July 

Kansas  

6 August 

(h) 

(h) 

Louisiana  

10  September 

.... 

10  September 

15  October  (i) 

.... 

15  October 

Maine  

9 September  (j) 

Minnesota 

8 July 

8 May 

8 July 

Mississippi  .... 

2 July 

2 May 

2 July 

27  August  (i) 

27  August 

Missouri  

6 August  (k) 

30  May 

7 August 

Nevada  

3 September  (j) 

Oklahoma 

2 July  (1) 

1 June  (m) 

2 July 

23  July  (i) 

12  July  (m) 

20  August 

Tennessee 

1 August 

1 June 

1 August 

Texas  

27  July  (n) 

23  July  (o) 

24  August  (i)(n) 

20  August  (o) 

Utah  

9 July 

15  June 

9 July 

Vermont  

13  August  (p) 

25  June 

13  August 

Virginia  

6 August  (q)  (k) 

3 June 

5 August 

Washington  . . . 

9 July 

26  May 

3 August 

West  Virginia.  . 

6 August 

18  May  (m) 

6 August 

Wisconsin 

13  August 

29  June 

13  August 

Wyoming  

16  July  (r) 

16  July 

(a)  Law  does 

not  apply  to  American 

(i)  Run-off  primary  elections  (if  nec- 

Red  Cross,  USO  or  Society  of  Friends. 

(b)  Democratic  preferential  primary  for 
state  and  county  offices. 

(c)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in 
armed  forces  to  county  clerk  designating 
voter’s  choice  for  or  against  any  proposal 
or  measure,  of  his  choice — first,  second, 
third,  etc. — for  all  candidates  to  be  voted 
on  for  all  offices  will  be  counted  the  same 
as  a ballot  in  the  preferential  primary 
and  the  run-off  primary  if  acknowledged 
before  a commissioned  officer  and  sent 
within  60  days  prior  to  the  election. 

(d)  Democratic  run-off  primary  for 
state  and  county  offices. 

(e)  Federal  preferential  primary  for 
members  of  Congress. 

(f)  Federal  run-off  primary  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

(g)  Democratic  primary. 

(h)  War  ballot  law  applies  only  to  gen- 
eral elections.  Regular  absent  voting  law 
permits  registered  persons  to  vote  but  ap- 
plication for  a ballot  must  be  made  on 
special  form  filed  by  applicant,  relative  or 
friend. 


essary). 

(j)  No  information  concerning  absentee 
voting  received. 

(k)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  may 
vote  absentee. 

(l)  Constitutional  amendments  or  ini- 
tiative or  referendum  measures  are  also 
to  be  voted  on. 

(m)  Approximate. 

(n)  Members  of  armed  forces  or  mer- 
chant marine  may  vote  without  payment 
of  poll  tax  or  holding  of  poll  tax  receipts. 
“Attached  civilians”  must  pay  poll  tax. 
Members  of  regular  Army,  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  may  not  vote. 

(o)  Must  not  be  received  by  county 
clerk  prior  to  20  days  before  date  of  elec- 
tion. 

(p)  Members  of  any  organization  in  the 
field  for  aid  and  assistance  to  members 
of  armed  forces  may  use  post  card  and 
vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

(q)  Candidates  for  Congressional  offices 
only. 

(r)  Mail  card  to  county  clerk. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavAct  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  170 — Directs  conservation  of 
lumber. 

No.  171 — Orders  reduction  of  radio 
and  teletype  dispatch  traffic. 

No.  172 — Directs  conservation  of 
remaining  stocks  of  nainsook  drawers 
and  cotton  undershirts  and  issuance 
only  to  permanent  personnel  in  actual 
need. 

No.  173 — Corrects  Alnav  160-46 
(NDB,  15  April),  adds  DCNO  (logis- 
tics) to  list  of  offices  for  which  Army 
Industrial  College  will  prepare  USN 
officers. 

No.  174 — Corrects  Alnav  148-48 
(NDB,  15  April),  adding  certain  ac- 
tivities to  list  of  those  needing  tech- 
nically trained  personnel  (see  All 
Hands,  May  1946,  p.  76). 

No.  175 — Publishes  first  list  of  re- 
serve and  temporary  MarCorps  offi- 
cers recommended  for  transfer  to  reg- 
ular MarCorps. 

No.  176 — Directs  naval  vessels  or 
aircraft  carrying  civilians  to  radio 
report  when  communicable  diseases 
are  aboard  prior  to  landing  at  any 
port  under  U.  S.  military  or  civilian 
jurisdiction. 

No.  177 — Notes  American  Defense, 
Area  Campaign  and  Victory  Medals 
probably  not  available  until  end  of 
1946  (see  p.  70). 

No.  178 — Weekly  report  of  usn  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  179 — Directs  inventory  of  en- 
tertainment motion  picture  programs 
on  hand  at  1800  GCT  30  April. 

No.  180 — Authorizes  Reserve  Spe- 
cial Commendation  Ribbon  (see  p.  59). 


The  Hoist  (NTC,  San  Dieoo) 
“Say  ‘Please’!” 


No.  181 — Directs  at  least  two  checks 
after  smallpox  vaccination  to  differ- 
entiate immune  reactions  from  fail- 
ures to  take. 

No.  182 — SecNav  urges  all  hands 
to  cooperate  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

No.  183 — Provides  Navy  nurses 
shall  receive  same  pay  and  allowances 
as  usn  officers  (see  p.  71). 

No.  184 — Cancels  Alnavs  161-45 
(NDB,  31  July),  300-45  (NDB,  30 
September)  and  335-45  (NDB,  15 
October) , first  two  involving  officer 
flight  training,  third  involving  officer 
aerial  photography  training. 

No.  185 — Directs  compliance  with 
safety  precautions,  published  in  Navy 
Motion  Picture  Service,  NavPers 
15072. 

No.  186 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  187 — Allows  dependents  travel- 
ing to  or  from  overseas  areas  by  gov- 
ernment transport  350  pounds  of  per- 
sonal baggage  for  each  person  over 
12,  and  175  pounds  for  each  child  5 
to  12  (see  p.  70) . 

No.  188 — Modifies  Alnav  282-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  and  provides 
that  nurses  will  be  separated  at  cer- 
tain Wave  SepCens  (see  p.  71). 

No.  189 — Notes  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  347  authorizing  personnel 
strength  of  Navy  and  MarCorps  and 
allowing  permanent  appointment  of 
regular  officers  (see  All  Hands,  May 
1946,  p.  41). 

No.  190 — Modifies  Alnav  96-46 
(NDB,  28  February)  to  extent  that 
issue  of  air  travel  to  dependents  is 
limited  to  that  necessary  to  make 
steamer  connection  for  overseas  or 
where  otherwise  determined  by  CO  of 
issuing  activity  (see  p.  70). 

No.  191 — Allows  longevity  credit 
for  National  Guard  service  performed 
prior  to  18th  birthday  (see  p.  72). 

No.  192 — Lists  additional  officers 
recommended  for  transfer  to  regular 
MarCorps. 

No.  193 — Gives  instructions  for  add- 
ing to  roster  of  officers  the  dates  for 
which  reserve  and  temporary  officers 
have  requested  retention  on  active 
duty.  Modifies  Alnavs  276-45  (NDB, 
30  September)  and  403-45  (NDB,  30 
November) . 

No.  194 — Announces  USNR  and  USN-i 
EM  volunteering  for  active  duty  until 
1 Mar  1947  accordance  Alnav  137-46 
(NDB,  31  March)  may  be  nominated 
for  Naval  Academy  Preparatory 
School  prior  17  May  1946. 

No.  195 — Directs  excess  narcotics 
and  unfit  narcotics  be  transferred  to 
nearest  medical  supply  activity. 

No.  196 — Announces  issue  of  over- 
coats to  separatees  will  be  made  only 
where  CO  decides  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  separatee  justifies  iscue  because 
of  weather  conditions.  Modifies  Alnavs 
385-45  (NDB,  30  November)  and 
437-45  (NDB,  31  December). 


— WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

Keelhauling 

Times  change  and  so  do  the  meanings 
of  words.  Keelhauling,  today,  means  a 
reprimand,  being  “called  down”  or 
“called  on  the  carpet,”  but  originally  it 
was  a form  of  punishment  favored  above 
all  others  by  the 
Mediterranean 
pirates  of  the  1 6th 
century.  Later  it 
was  popular  in  the 
early  English  and 
Dutch  navies  for  a 
certain  class  of 
offenses.  It  con- 
sisted of  binding 
the  offender  hand 
and  foot,  attaching  weights — causing  the 
body  to  sink — then  drawing  it  under  the 
ship’s  bottom  from  one  fore  yardarm  to 
the  other  by  means  of  whips.  If  the 
bottom  was  covered  with  sharp  barn- 
acles, and  it  frequently  was,  the  torture 
proved  extreme  and  oftimes  fatal.  It 
was  only  late  in  the  19th  century  that 
this  practice  was  finally  banisned  from 
the  seas. 


No.  197 — Requests  reserve  Dental} 
Corps  officers  submit  early  applica-jj 
tions  for  transfer  to  USN. 

No.  198 — Directs  ships,  stations 
and  units  submit  by  airmail  to  Bu-| 
Med  complete  NavMed  HC-3  card  on; 
all  usn  enlisted  Hospital  Corps  per- 
sonnel aboard,  with  copy  by  air  to  j 
appropriate  personnel  distribution, 
commands. 

No.  199 — Announces  cancellation  of 
Alnavs  114-45  (NDB,  Jan-June), 
163-45  (NDB,  31  July),  and  113-46 
(NDB,  15  March)  by  BuPers  Circ. 1 
Ltr.  72-46  (NDB,  31  March)  giving:; 
new  service,  sea  duty  and  marks  re-  i 
quirements  for  advancement  in  rating! 
(see  All  Hands,  May,  p.  68). 

No.  200 — Directs  commands  having: 
surface  targets  advise  BuShips  by  air  - 
mail serial  number,  type,  condition  j] 
and  location  of  each.  Cognizance  of 
such  target  has  been  transferred  from 
BuOrd  to  BuShips. 

No.  201 — Gives  rules  for  travel  of  I 
dependents  to  Okinawa,  PhilSeaFron 
and  Japan  (see  p.  70). 

No.  202 — Announces  limitations  of 
punishment  in  SecNav  Ltr.  12  Oct 
1945  (item  46-630;  NDB,  31  Mar 
1946)  apply  only  to  offenses  com- 
mitted  prior  1 Jan  1946.  Offenses , 
committed  after  31  Dec  1945  gov- 
erned by  Art.  457  Naval  Courts  and  ; 
Boards. 

No.  203 — Orders  colors  at  half  mast  : 
25  April  to  22  May  in  respect  to  late 
Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone. 

No.  204 — Requests  applications  prior 
6 May  from  officers  desiring  four-week 
indoctrination  in  conduct  of  Navy’s 
athletic  and  special  services  programs.  : 

No.  205 — Weekly  report  of  regular 
Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  206 — Lists  additional  usnr  and 
usn(t)  officers  selected  for  transfer  to 
USN. 

No.  207 — States  amendment  to  Sur- 
plus Property  Act,  awaiting  Presi- 
dent’s signature,  orders  no  govern- 
ment agency  may  transfer  property  to  , 

ALL  HANDS 
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jher  without  reimbursement  or 
sfer  of  funds. 

3.  208 — States  procedure  for  pro- 
ons  of  former  enlisted  POWs  (see 
0- 

p.  209 — Warns  of  dangers  of  m- 

jo.  210 — Allows  USNR  officers  pro- 
jipd  in  return  for  agreement  to 
lain  on  active  duty  a specified 
god,  to  remain  on  duty  for  that 
e od  or  until  their  services  no  longer 
rj  required,  modifying  Alnav  161-46 
i')B,  15  April). 

o.  211 — Modifies  Uniform  Regs  to 
In  permit  officers  to  purchase  khaki 
Jking  uniforms  (see  p.  69). 
o.  212 — Provides,  effective  1 July, 
supplies,  equipment  and  spares 
ied  aboard  ship  in  custody  of  the 
ily  officer,  shall  be  accounted  for 
arms  of  money  value, 
o.  213 — Adds  personnel  trans- 
ed  to,  or  recalled  from,  Fleet 
lijjrve  prior  15  Aug  1945,  and  re- 
§i  enlisted  men,  to  quotas  assigned 
Llnav  137-46  (NDB,  31  March)  for 
c ntary  retention  on  active  duty, 
o.  214 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
d strength. 

o.  215 — Modifies  Alnav  201-46 
)B,  30  April)  and  states  expect- 
t of  continuation  of  duty  in  Japan 
U be  computed  from  date  of  sub- 
i don  of  application  for  transporta- 
i(;  of  dependents  instead  of  from 
f!  of  arrival  of  dependents. 


No.  216— Terminates  authority  for 
exchange  of  patent  rights  and  infor- 
mation under  lend-lease,  contained  in 
para,  3,  Alnav  82-46  (NDB,  28  Feb- 
ruary). 

No.  217 — Announces  10  scholarships 
for  Chinese  culture  study,  available 
to  servicemen  who  served  in  China. 
Application  deadline  was  31  May. 

No.  218 — Lists  additional  officers 
selected  for  transfer  to  regular  Marine 
Corps. 

No.  219 — Announces  board  of  offi- 
cers to  meet  on  or  after  20  May  to 
consider  retirement  of  regular  Mar- 
Corps  officers,  ranks  of  captain 
through  lieutenant  colonel. 

No.  220— Adds  Sp(X)(NC)  to  list 
of  ratings  eligible  for  transfer  to  usn 
under  Alnav  51-46  (NDB,  31  Jan- 
uary). 

No.  221 — Announces  President  has 
signed  Surplus  Property  Act  amend- 
ment referred  to  in  Alnav  207-46 
(above). 

No.  222 — Requests  applications  from 
USNR  and  usn(t)  officers  to  apply  for 
transfer  to  Hospital  Corps,  usn. 

No.  223 — Clarifies  Alnav  180-46 
(NDB,  31  April),  which  created  the 
Reserve  Special  Commendation  Ribbon. 

No.  224 — Cancels  Alnav  322-45 
(NDB,  15  Oct),  which  requested  anpli- 
cations  from  certain  officers  desiring 
instruction  in  electric  tabulating 
equipment. 

No.  225— Requests  applications  prior 
to  1 June  from  USNR  officers  with 


degrees  in  civil  engineering  now  serv- 
ing in  other  than  CEC  classification, 
to  request  retention  on  active  duty 
until  1 July  1947  under  Alnav  126-46 
(NDB,  15  March)  and  change  of  clas- 
sification to  CEC,  USNR. 

No.  226  — Restricts  rehabilitation 
leave  to  certain  classes  of  personnel 
after  7 May  (see  p.  71). 

Navaets 

No.  43 — Announces  as  of  16  April 
naval  mail  directory  functions  trans- 
ferred from  CNO  to  BuPers. 

No.  44 — Cancels  NavAct  22-46 
(NDB,  28  February)  and  restates 
conditions  for  application  for  duty  in 
naval  confinement  activities. 

No.  45 — Requests  applications  prior 
1 June  from  certain  warrant  radio 
electricians  and  temporary  officers  for 
a one-year  course  in  electronics  engi- 
neering at  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory, Washington,  D.  C. 

No.  46 — Cancels  NavAct  16-46 
(NDB,  15  February),  which  requested 
usnr  line  ensigns  and  lieutenants  (jg) 
to  apply  for  supply  duty  ashore.  All 
billets  have  been  filled. 

No.  47 — States  procedure  for  USNR 
officers  in  legal  assignments  to  remain 
on  active  duty.  Deadline  for  requests 
was  1 June. 

No.  48 — Refers  to  Alnav  157-45 
(NDB,  15  July),  and  forbids  extra 
compensation  for  postal  duties  (see 
p.  71). 
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— FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  Of  all  the  places  you  have  seen  since  you’ve  been  in 
the  Navy,  which  would  you  prefer  to  return  to  for  a 
visit? 

(Interviews  on  the  above  question  were  conducted  at  NAS,  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 


Richard  E.  Lightfoot,  CPhoM,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  The  Island  of  Maui. 

That’s  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 
It’s  a photograph- 
er’s paradise ; I 
have  stacks  of 
pictures  of  its  vol- 
canoes,  moun- 
tains, girls,  sun- 
sets, animals.  The 
town  had  all  mod- 
ern conveniences 
...  5 and  10^ 
stores  and  all.  It 
is  the  friendliest 
place  I’ve  ever  seen.  Everyone  treats 
you  like  one  of  themselves,  takes  you 
home  to  dinner. 

Harry  Hammel,  AMMlc,  River  Edge, 
N.  J.:  Chicago  in  the  USA.  I’ve 

seen  those  far- 
away romantic 
places  and  those 
quaint  little 
towns,  but  I’ll 
take  the  place 
where  there’s 
something  to  do — 
sports,  amuse- 
ments, night 
clubs,  where 
people  aren’t  al- 
ways trying  to 
clip  you,  where 
the  girls  are  good  sports  as  well  as 
good  lookers,  where  there’s  cheap 
transportation,  good  food,  plenty  of 
bars.  That  place  is  Chicago. 

Robert  A.  Goslen,  Y3c,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.:  Los  Angeles,  where  I just  spent 
seven  days,  but 
made  friends  in 
whose  homes  I’d 
be  welcome  any 
time  again.  That 
weather  is  just 
like  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  says 
it  is.  The  girls 
should  all  be  in 
the  movies, 
they’re  so  beauti- 
ful. An  ideal  va- 
cation spot — what 
do  I mean  vacation  spot?  I’d  be 
willing  to  sell  apples  on  the  corner 
just  to  stay  there. 

Wesley  S.  Bellamy,  Ylc,  Luthersville, 
Ga.:  Three  things  about  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, really  im- 
press me.  The 
quaintness  of  the 
towns;  the  people 
were  marvelous; 
and  the  towns 
were  beautiful.  If 
you  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a hill 
on  a clear  day, 
the  country  is  so 
colorful  it  takes 
your  breath  away. 

It  is  really  a very  beautiful  place. 


William  Sirgent,  AOMlc,  DeS  Moines, 
Iowa : Manila,  any  day.  People  there 
don’t  bother  them- 
selves with  hurry 
and  worry.  There 
was  no  ‘Keeping 
up  with  the  Jones’ 
— no  one  cared 
what  his  neighbor 
did.  And  good 
times-every  sport 
I ever  heard  of 
and  a few  more! 
There’s  every 
amusement  you 
can  find  in  the 
States,  and  even  a big  luxurious 
summer  resort  at  Baguio  where  you 
can  spend  your  leave. 

Cecil  B.  Wood,  Jr.,  Ylc,  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.:  I like  the  island  life  of 
Samoa  and  it’s  so 
clean  you  can  en- 
joy it  without  fear 
of  so  many  of  the 
usual  diseases. 

The  natives  are 
well-built,  out- 
standing looking 
people,  and  the 
women  are  beau- 
tiful. Yes,  I’d  like 
to  go  back  on  a 
pleasure  cruise, 
eat  baked  octopus 
and  raw  fish,  go  lobster  hunting  on 
the  reefs  and  spear-fishing  again. 

Donald  E.  Clark,  Sp(I)2c,  Hastings, 
Mich. : I’d  like  to  see  Honolulu  when 
it’s  settled  back  to 
normal  and  the 
service  people 
have  gone  home.  I 
liked  the  curious 
blend  of  the  white 
man’s  customs 
practiced  right 
along  with  the  ori- 
ental ones,  espe- 
cially the  colorful 
“presenting  of  the 
leis,”  with  kisses 
from  the  local 
belles.  The  whole  atmosphere,  the 
lazy,  happy-go-lucky  way  of  life  got 
into  my  veins. 

Harry  H.  Lattimore,  SK3c,  Savannah, 
Ga. : I fell  in  love  with  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  It  has  all 
the  romance  and 
atmosphere  of  a 
college  town.  If  I 
didn’t  plan  to  go 
to  school  there  as 
soon  as  I get  out 
of  the  Navy,  I’d 
go  back  and  visit 
anyway,  just  to 
enjoy  the  atmos- 
phere o f peace 
and  beauty,  good 
fellowship  — and 
the  sense  it  gives  you  that  everyone 
is  going  somewhere,  soon. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  The  two  halves  of  a 
giant  Bikini  clam  are  held  by  Lt.  | -S 
(jg)  B.  B.  Pribble.  Clams  such  as 
this  one,  found  on  the  ocean  floor  inside  t( 
lagoon  at  Bikini  atoll,  often  measure  mo 
than  three  feet  across  and  weigh  appro; 
mately  300  pounds. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  Painted  in  red  lead,  the  USS  Nevada 
is  readied  for  her  most  unenviable  post  of  honor,  target 
ship  for  the  first  atomic  bomb  explosion  at  Bikini.  The 
Old  Maru,  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor  only  to  serve  again  at 
Attu,  on  convoy  duty,  and  at  Normandy,  Iwo  and  Okinawa, 
now  faces  her  biggest  test  of  all. 

• AT  LEFT:  A brave  and  gallant  lady,  the  USS  Saratoga 
leaves  San  Francisco  Naval  Shipyard  to  keep  a date  at 
the  Crossroads  with  an  atomic  bomb.  Sara's  first  stop 
was  NAS,  Alameda;  ultimate  destination,  destiny. 


SIGNPOST  AT  CROSSROADS?  The  contrast  with  the 
U.  S.  Naval  vessel  taking  it  to  safety  shows  up  the 


obsoleteness  of  this  Bikini  navy  outrigger.  Question  for 
tests:  will  A-bomb  show  up  modem  ships  as  obsolete  too? 


AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


WITH  COLD  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
calculation,  devoid  of  ceremony, 
the  mightiest  drama  since  the  sur- 
render of  Japan  is  moving  toward  a 
shattering  climax  in  the  tiny  Marshall 
Island  atoll  of  Bikini. 

As  calmly  precise  as  a laboratory 
experiment — which  it  is,  but  on  the 
grandest  scale  in  history — Operation 
Crossroads  unfolds  to  the  moment  on 
“Able-Day,  Mike-Hour”  when  the 
burst  of  an  atom  bomb  will  signal  the 
first  of  a series  of  tests  to  help  deter- 
mine the  future  of  navy  construction 
strategy  and  tactics.  Weather  will- 
ing, Able-Day,  when  the  first  bomb 
will  be  detonated  in  the  air,  has  been 
set  for  1 July,  to  be  followed  by  a 
second  test  involving  a surface  or  sub- 
surface explosion  in  August  and  by  a 
third  test  in  which  a bomb  will  be 
detonated  deep  beneath  the  water 
sometime  next  year. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  sweep  of  Cross- 
roads, the  purpose  of  the  tests  is 


Biggest  Laboratory  Test 
In  History  Is  Readied  for 
Bikini  Atoll  to  Learn  How 
Navy  Ways  Must  Change 
to  Meet  Atomic  Threat 


simple  and  logical.  Here  in  the  atomic 
bomb  is  a device  utilizing  the  phe- 
nomena of  nuclear  fission  to  produce 
an  explosion  of  unparalleled  magni- 
tude. There  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  the  only  prac- 
tical use  to  which  nuclear  energy  has 
been  put  is  as  an  instrument  of  war. 
A great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the 
bomb’s  power  and  characteristics  has 
been  assembled  as  a result  of  the  ex- 
plosions at  New  Mexico,  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki,  but  much  remains  to 


be  discovered.  To  unearth  such  new 
information  is  the  purpose  of  Cross- 
roads. Some  of  the  information 
sought  is  military,  some  is  scientific, 
but  all  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  study  of  the  world’s  No.  1 
problem. 

Crossroads  is  an  Army  and  Navy 
undertaking  organized  as  Joint  Task 
Force  ONE.  The  name  Crossroads 
was  given  the  enterprise  by  the  officer 
in  command,  Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy,  USN.  The  task  force  is  com- 
posed of  eight  task  groups,  each  cover- 
ing a particular  phase  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  task  groups  are  further 
divided  into  37  task  units.  In  addition 
to  this  organization  there  are  two 
other  groups  closely  allied,  but  not 
under  the  task  force  command:  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation 
Board  and  the  President’s  Evaluation 
Commission.  These  groups  will  con- 
sider the  results  of  the  Bikini  tests 
and  establish  their  significance  in  re- 
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Probable  reaction  of  atom  bomb  in  first  Bikini  test. 

BOMB  TO  BE  NAGASAKI'  TYPE 


The  standard  “Nagasaki-type” 
atomic  bomb  is  still  the  most  potent 
atomic  bomb  available  and  will  be 
used  in  the  tests  this  year  at 
Bikini,  Joint  Army-Navy  Task 
Force  1 announced. 

It  had  been  charged  in  some 
quarters  abroad  that  the  U.  S.  had 
developed  and  kept  secret  a vastly 
more  powerful  atomic  weapon  than 
that  which  blasted  Japan  out  of  the 
war.  These  charges  have  been  de- 
nied by  the  U.  S. 

The  Joint  Task  Force  statement 


said:  “The  bomb  which  will  be  used 
in  both  of  the  tests  in  1946  is  the 
‘standard’  type.  This  is  the  type 
which  was  used  at  Nagasaki.  It  is 
the  best  type  which  we  have  avail- 
able and  that  is  the  reason  it  is 
being  used. 

“There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the 
personnel  conducting  the  Cross- 
roads Operation  to  hold  back  a 
more  powerful  bomb.  If  a more 
powerful  bomb  were  now  available, 
it  would  be  employed.” 


lation  to  national  security  and  na- 
tional life. 

Crossroads  is  a tremendous  enter- 
prise. The  job  of  assembling,  operat- 
ing and  supplying  the  ships  and  men 
involved  in  the  tests  is  in  itself  an  un- 
dertaking which  compares  in  size  and 
complexity  with  a major  wartime  oper- 
ation. Approximately  42,000  men  and 
250  ships  will  participate.  The  logistics 
and  operations  phase  is,  however,  fa- 
miliar ground  to  those  charged  with 
testing  the  bomb.  The  subsequent 
phase,  that  of  gathering  and  recording 
the  results  of  the  tests,  is  where  the 
difficult  nature  of  Crosswords  really 
becomes  apparent. 

Only  three  atom  bombs  have  been 
exploded  in  all  history,  and  of  these 
only  one  was  detonated  under  circum- 
stances permitting  measurement  of 
the  results.  The  press  of  wartime 
urgency  precluded  tests  of  the  exhaus- 
tive character  of  Crossroads.  At 
Bikini  the  blast  will  be  studied  from 
the  air,  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
and  beneath  the  surface,  by  a scientific 
and  engineering  staff  headed  by  Rear 
Admiral  W.  S.  Parsons,  USN,  Deputy 
Task  Force  Commander  for  Technical 
Direction.  “Post-mortem”  of  the  tar- 
get ships,  study  of  which  will  yield 
vital  information  for  future  ship  con- 
struction, will  be  direetey  by  Rear 
Admiral  Thorvald  A.  Solberg,  usn. 
In  the  broader  field  of  study,  measure- 
ment of  the  phenomena  attending  the 
Domb  explosion,  responsibility  will  rest 
with  Dr.  Ralph  A.  Sawyer,  Technical 
Director  of  Crossroads.  Dr.  Sawyer  is 
in  charge  of  the  nine  divisions  of  the 
technical  staff:  bomb  operation;  blast, 
pressure,  shock;  wave  motion,  ocean- 
ography; electromagnetic  propagation, 
olectronics;  radiological  safety;  radi- 
ometry;  radiation;  remote  measure- 
ments, and  technical  photography. 

In  a statement  outlining  plans  for 
study  of  the  Bikini  explosions,  Ad- 
miral Parsons,  who  has  been  called 
"the  “weaponeer”  of  the  Japanese 
atomic  bombings,  said: 
i “Security  permits  only  the  briefest 
oonsideration  of  certain  phases  of  the 
scientific  preparations  for  the  tests 
and  these  will  be  indicated.  In  so  far 
as  the  bomb  operation  is  concerned,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  of  the  Manhattan  Engi- 
||ieer  District  to  deliver  two  bombs  to 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  Task  Force 

I ready  for  use.  The  director  of  the 
laboratory  is  Dr.  N.  E.  Bradbury  and 
;he  Los  Alamos  representative  respon- 
sible for  bomb  assembly  is  Roger 
Warner.” 

Admiral  Parson’s  statement  dis- 
posed the  detailed  planning  for  re- 


BASIC TEST  FACTS 

DATES — First  test,  above  water,  1 
July  1946  or  as  soon  after  as  weather 
permits;  second,  surface  or  subsur- 
face, in  August  1946;  third,  deep 
water,  in  1947. 

PLACE—  Bikini  Atoll  (1946  tests). 

TARGET— 75  vessels:  28  U.  S.  combat 
vessels,  10  barges,  3 foreign  ships, 
types,  32  other  commissioned  U.  S. 
2 yard  craft. 

PERSONNEL — Approx.  42,000  (550  civ- 
ilian scientists  and  technicians,  2,750 
AAF,  350  AGF,  150  Marines,  38,200 
Navy). 


cording  of  the  explosion  and  its  ac- 
companying phenomena.  Blast,  pres- 
sure and  shock  will  be  measured  by  a 
technical  staff  composed  of  civilian  sci- 
entists from  the  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tory, civilian  and  service  personnel 
from  the  Navy’s  bureaus  of  Ordnance 
and  Ships,  as  well  as  by  a Navy  drone 
unit  from  the  carrier  Shangri-La  and 
an  Army  drone  unit. 

BuOrd  parties,  primarily  concerned 
with  pressure  and  shock  in  free  air 
and  water  (independent  of  ship  struc- 
tures) , will  measure  these  forces  with 
such  instruments  as  ball  crusher 
gauges  and  aluminum  foil  meters.  The 
former  measures  air  pressure  by  the 
deformation  of  a soft  copper  ball  by 
a steel  piston  in  a narrow  cylinder, 
the  latter  by  the  rupture  of  aluminum 
foil. 

BuShips  parties,  detailed  to  measure 
structural  damage  to  the  target  ships 
and  their  machinery  and  equipment 
will  make  use  of  strain  and  displace- 
ment gauges,  linked  between  portions 
of  ship  structure.  Simpler  devices  will 


be  empty  five-gallon  gasoline  cans, 
which  will  measure  blast  pressure  by 
their  decrease  in  volume. 

The  Army  and  Navy  drone  aircraft 
(see  All  Hands,  June  1946  issue) 
will  carry  special  instruments  to  the 
proximity  of  the  blast  to  report  and 
record  the  effect  of  the  detonation 
wave  on  the  operating  characteristics 
of  aircraft. 

In  the  field  of  wave  motion  and 
oceanography,  special  studies  will  be 
made.  Supersonic  echo  sounders  will 
measure  the  vertical  motion  of  both 
the  target  ships  and  of  buoys  at  a 
distance  from  the  explosion.  Record- 
ers on  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  will 
measure  hydraulic  pressure.  An  ex- 
tensive photographic  record  will  be 
made  of  the  surface  waves  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  target  ships  under  wave 
action.  Seismographs  will  be  set  up  on 
the  islands  of  the  atoll  to  record  the 
propagation  of  shock  waves  through 
the  earth,  yielding  information  on  the 
geology  of  the  atoll.  Oceanographic 
studies  will  also  include  before-and- 
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after  surveys  of  the  geology,  flora, 
fauna  and  fisheries. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Thatcher  will  coordinate 
studies  of  the  effect  of  the  atomic 
bomb  explosion  on  the  propagation  of 
electromagnetic  waves.  These  studies, 
to  be  carried  out  by  Captain  C.  L. 
Engleman  of  the  Navy’s  BuShips  and 
Colonel  D.  F.  Henry  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  will  seek,  among  other  things, 
to  show  the  influence  on  radio  trans- 
mission of  the  intense  local  ionization 
resulting  from  the  explosion.  Other 
experiments  will  show  the  radar  re- 
flective properties  of  the  bomb  cloud 
and  the  intensity  of  atmospheric  elec- 
trical disturbances  developed. 

Protection  of  personnel  from  radio- 
logical hazards  to  be  encountered  after 
the  blast  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  technical  section  headed  by  Colonel 
S.  L.  Warren  of  Manhattan  Engineer 
District.  Their  principal  “weapon” 
will  be  the  portable  Geiger  counter, 
a device  which  indicates  radioactivity 
by  a clicking  sound  or  by  the  move- 
ment of  a dail-hand. 

Radiometry  — defined  for  Cross- 
roads purposes  as  the  measurement  of 
light  in  the  visible  spectrum  and  ad- 
jacent wave  bands  such  as  infra-red 
and  ultar-violet — will  be  studied  by  a 
staff  section  coordinated  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Hulburt  of  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory.  This  work  will  be  carried 
out  by  BuOrd,  BuShips  and  Army  Air 
Force  personnel.  To  study  the  bomb 
flash,  these  men  will  use  such  instru- 
ments as  spectographs  to  obtain  the 
spectral  range  of  the  flash,  photo- 
electrical units  to  reveal  the  intensity 
of  the  flash  as  a function  of  time,  and 
bolometers  to  measure  the  total  ra- 
diant energy  emitted. 

Distinguished  from  radiometry  is 
radiation  — measurement  of  gamma 
rays,  neutrons,  etc.  — to  be  studied 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  Hollo- 
way of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratories. 
The  findings  of  this  section  will  not 
be  published;  even  the  instruments 
and  techniques  to  be  used  are  classi- 
fied under  the  security  regulations  of 
the  Manhattan  Project. 

The  laboratory  test  that  is  Cross- 
roads will  be  recorded  in  as  scientific 
a manner  as  possible  by  the  latast-type 
equipment  that  photography  has  de- 
veloped. 
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BIKINI  ATOLL 

Also  known  as  Escholtz  Atoll,  lat.  I 1° 
29'  49"  N,  long.  165°  20'  22"  E. 
The  stripes  at  left  show  target  area. 

Never  will  a single  operation  have 
had  the  array  of  cameras  focussed  on 
it  that  Croosroads  has.  Hundreds  of 
cameras  of  a wide  range  of  types  will 
photograph  the  event  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Captain  R.  S.  Quackenbush, 
Jr.,  usn.  Ground  and  aerial  photo- 
graphs will  record  all  phases  of  the 
operation.  Four  B-29s  will  track  and 
photograph  the  towering  atomic  cloud 
to  determine  its  persistency  and  radio- 
logical activity.  Four  more  F-13s— 
B-29s  adapted  as  photo  aircraft — will 
cover  Bikini  Atoll  during  all  phases 
of  the  blast  to  obtain  material  for 
technical  analysis,  reaction  of  the  tar- 
get ships,  and  an  analysis  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  ships  and  the  target  area. 
Two  special  AAF  C-54s  will  photo- 


graph the  detonation  for  analysis  oil 
the  shock  wave.  Completing  the  aerial 
coverage,  four  Navy  F6F  aircraft  will 
photograph  the  target  area  in  the  last 
quiet  moments  before  the  blast,  and 
two  sections  of  Navy  torpedo  bombers 
will  circle  the  bomb  cloud  after  the 
blast,  “shooting”  it  from  every  angle. 
From  the  ground,  radio-controlled 
cameras  installed  in  75-foot  steel  tow- 
ers around  the  atoll  will  record  the 
event  at  close  hand. 

This  complete  technical  record  will 
be  amassed  by  the  section  heads  and 
submitted  through  thhe  Technical  Di- 
rector, Dr.  Sawyer,  to  the  Task  Force 
Commander.  Admiral  Blandy,  in  turn,  i 
will  make  all  findings  available  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation  Board 
and  the  President’s  Evaluation  Com- 
mission. The  final  evaluation  of  Oper- 
ation Crossroads  will  rest  on  the 
judgment  of  these  two  bodies. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  public  in- 
terest should  focus  on  the  spectacular 
aspects  of  the  three  tests.  How  many 
ships  will  be  sunk?  That  is  a question 
the  world  will  ask.  While  the  results  \ 
of  the  tests  may  well  be  spectacular 
in  the  number  of  ships  sent  to  the 
bottom,  that  will  not  tell  the  whole 
story  or  even  provide  the  true  meas- 
ure of  the  bomb.  In  the  first  test  for 
instance,  77  ships  will  be  concentrated 
in  an  area  considerably  smaller  than- 
a fleet  of  similar  size  would  use  under 
normal  circumstances.  Furthermore,  > 
many  of  the  heavy  units  will  be  con-, 
centrated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  “bullseye.”  Such  a disposition,  of 
course,  violates  all  of  the  war-wonj  > 


PRINCIPAL  TARGETS  IN  TEST 


Proud  fighting  ships  with  war 
records,  these  are  the  principal  tar- 
gets being  offered  as  sacrifice,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  to  insure  that  the 
Navy  is  forehanded  in  the  face  of 
the  atomic  bomb: 

BBs — Arkansas,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Nevada  and  Nagato. 

uss  Arkansas  (BB  33)  was  com- 
missioned September,  1912,  and 
weights  in  with  a designed  full  load 
displacement  of  29,000  tons,  uss 
New  York  (BB  34)  was  commis- 
sioned in  April,  1914,  and  displaces 
30,000  tons  (designed,  full  load). 
USS  Nevada  (BB  36)  was  commis- 
sioned in  March,  1916 — with  a de- 
signed full-load  displacement  of  31,- 
960  tons,  uss  Pennsylvania  (BB 
38)  was  commissioned  in  June, 
1916,  with  a designed  full-load  dis- 
placement of  37,132  tons.  The  Ar- 
kansas carried  12  12-inch  guns,  New 
York  and  Nevada  10  14-inchers,  and 
Pennsylvania  12  14-inchers.  Nagato 
is  a Japanese  war  prize,  completed 
in  November,  1920,  displaces  32,720 
tons  and  carries  eight  16-inch  guns. 

CAs,  CLs — Salt  Lake  City,  Pensa- 
cola, Sakawa,  Prinz  Eugen. 

USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25)  and 
USS  Pensacola,  (CA  24),  the  oldest 
heavies  in  the  Fleet,  were  commis- 
sioned in  December,  1929,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1930,  respectively,  displacing 


10,826  tons  (designed,  full-load) 
and  armed  with  10  eight-inch  guns. 
Sakaiva,  a light  cruiser,  is  a Jap 
war  prize,  and  Prinz  Eugen,  a 
heavy,  was  won  from  the  Germans. 

CV,  CVL — Saratoga,  Independence. 

uss  Saratoga  (CV  3),  first  of  the 
Fleet  carriers  (with  her  sister,  the 
late  uss  Lexington) , and  one  of  the 
most  famed  ships  in  the  Navy,  was 
commissioned  in  November,  1927 
(after  having  originally  been  au- 
thorized in  1916  for  construction  as 
a super  battle  cruiser),  with  full 
load  displacement  of  39,000  tons. 
USS  Independence  (CVL  22)  was 
commissioned  in  1943,  with  designed 
full-load  displacement  of  13,000 
tons,  name  ship  of  a new  class  of 
light  fleet  carriers  (built  on  Cleve- 
land-class cruiser  hulls) , which 
proved  themselves  in  the  Pacific 
fighting. 

Destroyers: 

Four  ships  of  the  Sims  Class  of 
1936,  built  1939  and  1940:  Hughes, 
Anderson,  Mustin  and  Waimvright. 
Five  ships  of  the  McCall  Class  of 
1935,  built  1939:  Mayrant,  Trippe, 
Rhind,  Stack  and  Wilson.  Two  ships 
of  the  Craven  Class  of  1934,  built 
1937:  Mug  ford  and  Ralph  Talbot. 
Three  ships  of  the  Mahan  Class  of 
1933,  built  1986:  Lamson,  Flusser 
and  Conyngham. 


ALL  HANDS 
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While  the  above  chart  does  not  show  the  vessels 
to  scale  or  the  direction  in  which  they  will  each  be 
pointing,  it  does  indicate  the  relative  position  of  the 
target  ships  in  the  first  Bikini  atom  bomb  test  sched- 
uled for  I July.  The  battleship  Nevada  is  the  target 
ship,  painted  in  red  lead  (see  cover);  more  than  a 
score  of  other  ships  are  concentrated  within  a circle 
of  1,000  yards  radius  of  the  Nevada.  From  the  tar- 
get ship  to  the  shoreline  of  Bikini,  upper  right  corner. 


is  approximately  6,000  yards.  Ships  and  smaller  craft 
are  to  be  so  arrayed  as  to  produce  varying  degrees 
of  damage,  and  on  the  decks  of  the  vessels  and  with- 
in them  will  be  all  manner  of  naval  and  military 
equipment  and  measuring  devices  to  test  the  effect 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  to  record  the  phenomena 
resulting  from  nuclear  energy  so  released.  Three 
charts  below  show  relative  density  of  Crossroads  dis- 
position, the  area  being  the  same  in  all  three  circles. 
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DRAMATICALLY  the  ripples  widen,  a solid  wall  surges 
skyward  and  extreme  height  is  reached  during  prelimin- 
ary experiment  conducted  at  Naval  Mine  Warfare  Test 
Station,  Patuxent,  Va.,  in  effort  to  provide  data  for  under- 


water atomic  explosions.  Effects  noted  were  plumt 
height;  plume  persistency  and  diffusion  and  time  be 
tween  blast  and  full  height,  convincing  scientists  tha 
no  great  tidal  wave  will  result  from  the  atom  test: 


knowledge  of  ship  dispersion  where 
possibility  of  air  attack  exists.  Such 
unrealistic  massing  of  vessels  has 
been  considered  necessary  to  provide 
an  adequate  target  and  to  insure  that 
one  of  the  heavy  units  will  be  in  prox- 
imity to  the  bomb  burst. 

The  real  problem  is  not  to  determine 
the  number  of  vessels  that  an  atom 
bomb  can  sink;  rather  it  is  to  find  out 
the  degree  of  damage  different  types 
of  naval  and  merchant  vessels  will 
suffer  at  varying  distances  from  the 
point  of  detonation.  This  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  destructive  powers 
of  the  atom  bomb  against  naval  tar- 
gets will  provide  the  Navy  the  basis 
for  possible  required  change  in  ship 
design,  tactical  formations  at  sea, 
anchoring  distances  in  port,  number 
and  location  of  operating  bases  and 
repair  yards  and  the  strategic  dispo- 
sition of  ships.  That,  in  brief,  is  what 
Admiral  Blandy  has  described  as  the 
main  purpose  of  the  tests. 

Secondary  purposes  of  the  tests 
listed  by  Admiral  Blandy  are: 

• To  test  the  effect  of  the  atomic 
bomb  against  aircraft,  both  airborne 
and  grounded,  and  upon  a wide 
variety  of  military  ground  weapons 
and  equipment  in  order  to  learn  what 
redesign  may  be  necessary  and  what 
may  be  needed  in  the  way  of  dispersal 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  bomb. 

• To  learn  more  of  the  various 
effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  against 
living  beings,  in  order  to  provide 
much-needed  information  on  protec- 
tion, early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
personnel  who  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
posed to  atomic  explosions,  either  in 
war  or  peace. 

• To  gain  information  regarding 
the  relative  value  of  atomic  bomb  at- 


tack against  naval  vessels,  as  com- 
pared to  other  types  of  targets. 

• To  gain  further  information  of 
general  scientific  value  on  phenomena 
accompanying  atomic  explosions. 

Admiral  Blandy  has  pointed  out  the 


THIS  DUST  BAG  will  gather  par- 
ticles of  blasted  materials  which 
will  be  placed  aboard  target  ships 
at  Bikini.  To  determine  effects  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  which  may  alter 
strength,  stability  or  functioning 


inadequacy  of  existing  data  on  battl 
damage.  During  the  war  we  learne; 
much  about  damage  to  ships  and  in 
juries  to  men  resulting  from  orthodo 
weapons,  but  we  cannot  afford  merel 
to  deduce  from  these  lessons  thl 


characteristics  of  food,  clothing 
and  weapons,  several  hundred  mili- 
tary and  civilian  articles  will  be 
thus  tested  for  their  reaction  to 
resultant  flames,  heat,  concussion 
and  radioactivity. 


6 ALL  HAND, 


PRESS  WELCOME,  within  limits  of  available  facilities  (above,  press 
club  at  Kwajalein)  is  evidence  of  intention  to  tell  public  all  possible. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  TESTS 


The  press  will  be  allowed  to  cover 
the  test  atomic  bomb  explosions  at 
Bikini  with  sufficient  thoroughness 
to  satisfy  the  public  as  to  the  fair- 
ness and  general  results  of  the  ex- 
periment, but  not  so  completely 
that  military  information  of  value 
to  an  enemy  will  be  disclosed. 

Newsmen  will  see  the  target  ar- 
ray before  and  after  the  tests,  from 
the  surface  and  from  the  air.  This, 
said  Joint  Army-Navy  Task  Force 
1,  will  be  but  one  step  taken  to  in- 
sure that  the  public  has  fullest  con- 
fidence the  experiments  are  being 
conducted  as  fact-finding  scientific 
tests  for  future  guidance,  with  no 
intent  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
present-day  theories  concerning 
military,  air  or  naval  tactics. 

Basic  directives  require  that  the 
tests  provide  essential  data  to  the 
armed  forces,  that  they  determine 
and  measure  with  precision  what 
happens  at  various  distances  when 
an  atomic  bomb  is  used  against 
ships  and  other  items  of  military 
equipment  such  as  tanks,  aircraft, 
radios,  and  personal  gear.  Arrange- 
ment of  ships  in  the  target  array 
was  reached  after  factors  affecting 


the  problem  had  been  analyzed  by 
Army,  Navy  and  civilian  experts. 

For  reasons  of  security,  Presi- 
dent Truman  decreed  information 
connected  with  development,  manu- 
facture, operational  techniques  and 
characteristics  of  the  atomic  bomb 
be  kept  a secret  of  the  United 
States.  For  related  security  rea- 
sons, information  outlined  below 
will  not  be  made  public: 

© Exact  point  of  detonation  of 
the  bomb  with  respect  to  the  point 
of  aim  of  the  target  array. 

• Altitude  at  which  the  bomb  is 
detonated. 

• Exact  hearings  and  distances 
at  which  the  ships  are  stationed 
with  respect  to  each  other. 

® Special  equipment  and  tech- 
niques used  by  the  aircraft  which 
drops  the  bomb. 

• Exact  pressures,  temperatures 
and  other  data  obtained  at  various 
distances  from  the  burst. 

• Degree  of  efficiency  of  the  ex- 
plosion. (A-bomb  explosions  may 
vary  in  efficiency  in  so-far  unpre- 
dictable manner.) 

• Large  numbers  of  detailed  pho- 
tographs showing  bomb  damage. 


effects  of  the  atomic  bomb,  he  warned. 
Atomic  explosions  are  beyond  any- 
thing in  our  wartime  experience. 

Predictions  as  to  the  probable  re- 
sults of  the  three  tests — air  burst, 
surface  or  shallow  underwater  burst, 
and  deep  underwater  burst  — have 
been  extremely  guarded.  The  belief  is 
common  that  the  third  test,  with  its 
deep  underwater  explosion,  will  pro- 
duce the  most  important  results,  but 
Admiral  Blandy  says  that  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

“The  surface  or  shallow  underwater 
burst  may  readily  turn  out  to  be  the 
more  lethal  in  its  combined  effects 
upon  ship  and  crew — especially  since 
this  attack  can  be  made  either  at  sea 
)r  in  port,  and  the  bomb  can  be 
juickly  brought  to  the  desired  explod- 
ing position;  that  is,  on  the  surface  or 
slightly  below  it. 

“The  deep  underwater  explosion,  on 
;he  other  hand,  can  be  brought  into 
jffect  only  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
weapon  itself  must  be  placed  thou- 
sands of  feet  below  the  surface.  To 
place  an  atomic  depth  bomb  so,  which 
nust  be  specially  constructed  to  with- 
stand the  terrific  underwater  pres- 
sures, under  a naval  task  force  free 
:o  maneuver  at  high  speed,  is  a job 
which  will  certainly  challenge  the  in- 
genuity and  engineering  skill  of  the 
most  experienced  designers  of  under- 
water weapons.” 

j Some  general  predictions  as  to  the 
iamaging  effects  of  atomic  explosions 
on  naval  vessesl  have  been  made.  In 
pach  of  the  three  tests  it  is  foreseen 
zihat  ships  and  equipment  will  be  sub- 
jected to  two  or  more  of  the  following1 
pffects : 

• Air  blast,  tending  to  crush  the 
above-water  structure  and  kill  or 
maim  personnel. 

; • Intense  heat,  affecting  the  ship’s 
structure,  the  crew,  and  possibly  the 
ammunition  and  fuel. 

• Radioactivity,  affecting  the  per- 
sonnel and  certain  types  of  equipment. 

• High  waves,  endangering  both  the 
safety  of  the  ship,  especially  at  an- 
chor, and  the  lives  or  health  of  the 
:rew  by  throwing  “green  water”  or 
spray,  contaminated  by  radioactive 
ission  products,  upon  the  ships. 

• Underwater  shock,  tending  to 
oosen  equipment  attached  to  fixed 
>arts  of  the  ship,  and  turn  all  loose 
•bjects  into  projectiles. 

• Underwater  pressure,  tending  to 
mpture  the  hull  and  sink  the  ship. 

■ Study  of  the  atomic  explosions  in 
'lew  Mexico  and  Japan  yields  only 
ragmentary  knowledge  on  most  of 
hese  effects  and,  of  course,  affords  no 
lues  whatever  to  the  water  burst  ef- 
ects.  It  is  known  that  the  bomb  was 
erribly  destructive  over  large  areas 
a Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  but  there 
5 great  difference  between  the  shore 
fractures  leveled  in  the  Japanese 
lasts  and  the  compartmented,  steel 
ulls  which  will  afford  the  Bikini 
argets. 

In  the  New  Mexico  experiment, 
smperatures  of  fantastic  proportions 
rumpled  a steel  tower.  This  terrific 
last  of  heat  will  undoubtedly  cause 
onsiderable  damage  to  ships  in  the 
mmediate  vicinity  of  the  Crossroads 
etonations,  both  in  the  initial  air- 

Iurst  test  and  in  the  later  surface  ex- 
losion.  In  addition  to  destruction 
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resulting  from  direct  heat  radiation, 
it  is  anticipated  that  damage  will  re- 
sult from  secondary  explosions  of 
ammunition,  gasoline  and  other  in- 
flammables. 

_ In  the  two  Japanese  explosions  this 
direct  heat  radiation  was  responsible 
for  many  casualties.  The  much- 
publicized  radioactive  after-effects  also 
were  the  cause  of  injury.  The  Bikini 
tests  will  seek  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lationship between  distance  from  the 
blast  and  the  degree  of  injury,  pro- 
tection offered  by  steel  plates  and  the 
possibility  of  radioactive  material  en- 


tering protected  spaces  through  ven- 
tilation ducts,  among  other  important 
questions  in  the  radiological  field. 

Predictions  of  water  disturbances  to 
be  caused  by  the  bomb  range  from 
the  calculated  estimates  of  oceanog- 
raphers to  semi-hysterical  alarms  of 
the  uninformed,  who  paint  horrifying 
visions  of  bomb-born  tidal  waves  en- 
gulfing cities  on  distant  shorelines. 
Scientists  predict  70-foot  waves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  explosion; 
however,  they  state,  these  waves  will 
be  of  an  extremely  local  character 
and  will  soon  dissipate  themselves 
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OPERATION  CROSSROADS 

SCRAP  VALUE  OF  TARGET  SHIPS 


12  DD 

8 SS 

6 LST 
6 LCI 
lO  LCT 
2 YO 
1 ARDC 
19APA 


Jks 


& 
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33  5,500 
TONS  OF  SCRAP 
(for  sale  $10  ton) 

$3,350,000 


About  Half  the 
Cost  of  a New 
Destroyer 


$3,350,000 


Amateur  estimates  of  $425,000,000  are  based  on  new  price  of  ships. 

THE  COST  OF  CROSSROADS 


What  will  it  cost  the  U.  S.  to 
drop  two  atomic  bombs  at  Bikini 
this  year? 

While  exact  figures  are  not  avail- 
able beforehand,  the  official  Navy 
estimate  is  that  the  total  cost  will 
be  a few  percent  of  the  annual 
naval  appropriation,  and  probably 
will  not  exceed  the  cost  of  a single 
large  new  ship.  Vice  Admiral  W. 
H.  P.  Blandy,  commander  Join*: 
Army-Navy  Task  Force  1,  has  di- 
rected a strict  accounting  by  his 
subordinate  commands  so  that  the 
exact  cost  will  be  known. 

Several  amateur  estimates  have 
been  heard,  ranging  as  high  as  425 
million  dollars  for  the  target  ships 
alone  and  another  100  million  dol- 
lars for  expenses.  Such  figures 
do  not  represent  reality.  The  425 
million  dollar  figure  is  about  the 
price  tag  on  the  target  fleet  when 
it  was  brand  new.  But  many  of  the 
target  ships  are  over  20  years  eld, 
many  have  been  declared  obsolete 
and  surplus  to  the  postwar  Navy. 
Total  value  of  the  approximately 
335,000  tons  of  shipping  (75  ships) 
in  the  target  fleet  if  they  were  sold 
for  scrap  at  the  good  scrap  price 
of  $10  per  ton:  $3,350,000. 


The  100  million  dollars  for  ex- 
penses is  a guess,  too,  not  based  on 
a realistic  approach  to  the  facts. 

The  elements  of  cost,  target 
ships  and  expense  both,  will  be  as 
follows : 

• Pay  and  food  for  crews  of 
targets  and  operating  ships. 

• Maintenance  of  these  ships. 

• Fuel  and  transportation. 

• Scrap  value  of  obsolete  vessels, 
plus  the  fighting-ship  value  of  such 
modern,  vessels  as  may  be  sunk. 

• Repairs  to  modern  ships  dam- 
aged. 

• Ammunition  and  fuel  destroyed 
in  the  explosion. 

• Special  instruments. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  first 
three  items  of  expense  above  are 
in  large  measure  fixed  Navy  opera- 
ting costs,  which  would  continue 
for  the  most  whether  the  Fleet 
were  conducting  an  atomic  bomb 
test  or  running  routine  war  games 
and  performing  other  usual  peace- 
time functions. 

Another  pertinent  cost  has  not 
been  estimated.  That  is:  What 
might  it  cost  the  U.  S.  in  dollars 
and  lives  if  the  data  to  be  revealed 
at  Bikini  were  never  known  ? 


even  if  they  should  hurdle  the  protec- 
tive coral  rim  of  the  lagoon.  Never- 
theless, it  is  foreseen  that  ships  near 
the  explosion  center  will  be  subjected 
to  terrific  stresses. ' Longitudinal  bend- 
ing of  the  target  ships,  violent  hull 
vibrations,  and  finally  severe  crushing 
which  might  in  extreme  cases  break 
ships  in  two  or  at  least  make  them 
structurally  unfit  for  action — these  are 
some  of  the  effects  of  air  blast  and 
water  action  predicted  by  naval  en- 
gineers. But  until  the  Bikini  blasts 
have  been  studied  all  of  this  is  only 
intelligent  conjecture. 

Possibly  no  scientific  undertaking  in 
all  history  has  been  so  sharply  the 
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focus  of  world  attention.  In  the  press, 
on  the  radio,  in  private  conversations 
and  pulpit  discussions  and  in  letters  of 
the  public,  Crossroads  has  been  made 
an  issue.  Fear  born  of  misinforma- 
tion or  lack  of  knowledge  has  gene- 
rated prophecies  of  catastrophy.  Pro- 
tests have  been  directed  at  the  ex- 
pense involved  in  this  deliberate  de- 
struction of  ships  and  material.  Others 
have  decried  the  enterprise  as  a ven- 
ture in  power  politics,  a colossal  drama 
staged  to  impress  the  world  with  the 
terrifying  power  possessed  by  this 
nation.  To  these  alarms  and  fears, 
Admiral  Blandy  replied: 

“While  we  do  not  know  exactly  what 


will  happen  to  our  ships  and  othe 
targets  exposed  in  these  tests,  hei 
are  some  of  the  things  we  know  the 
the  bomb  will  not  do  . . . The  technicj 
answers  I quote  have  been  given  b 
the  noted  physicists,  geologists,  ocean 
ographers,  and  biologists  associate' 
with  our  Joint  Task  Force. 

“The  bomb  will  not  kill  half  the  fis 
in  the  sea,  and  poison  the  other  hal 
so  they  will  kill  all  the  people  wh 
eat  fish  hereafter  . . . The  bomb  wi 
not  cause  an  earthquake  or  push  u 
new  mountain  ranges.  It  will  no 
cause  a tidal  wave,  though  it  ma' 
start  a landslide  of  loose  coral  dow. 
the  slopes  of  the  submerged  mountai: 
of  which  Bikini  Atoll  constitutes  th 
summit.  This  landslide,  if  it  happen 
at  all,  will  create  only  a local  disturb 
ance  in  the  ocean. 

“The  bomb  will  not  start  a chain  re 
action  in  the  water,  converting  it  al 
to  gas  and  letting  all  the  ships  on  al 
the  oceans  drop  down  to  the  bottorrj 
It  will  not  blow  out  the  bottom  of  th 
sea,  letting  all  the  water  run  down  th 
hold.  It  will  not  destroy  gravity, 
am  not  an  atomic  playboy,  as  one  o 
my  critics  labeled  me,  exploding  thes<| 
bombs  to  satisfy  my  pei'sonal  whim.’ 

In  answer  to  criticism  of  Cross 
roads’  cost,  Admiral  Blandy  calleo 
publicized  estimates  of  half  a billioi 
dollars  “gross  exaggerations.”  ThJ 
total  cost  will  be  only  a few  percen 
of  the  annual  naval  appropriation,  an< 
will  probably  not  exceed  the  total  cos  i 
of  one  large  new  ship;  while  the  les 
sons  learned  may  save  many  ships  i 
many  lives,  and  many  millions  of  doll! 
lars  by  guiding  future  naval  expendiji 
tures  into  the  most  productive  and] 
efficient  channels,”  he  stated. 

And  finally,  the  Task  Force  com-; 
mander  answered  those  who  had  criti-i 
cizecl  the  tests  as  a “martial  gesture.’! 
To  judge  Crossroads  as  an  aggressive 
threat  to  other  nations  seemed  to  him 
far-fetched.  “The  principal  targets, ’ll 
he  pointed  out,  “are  naval  ships.  The! 
only  other  country  possessing  a strong  1 
navy  certainly  does  not  believe  we  arc| 
planning  to  use  the  bomb  against  heiji 
fleet.  Therefore  the  tests  stand  out'* 
clearly  as  a defensive  measure.  II 
. . . we  failed  to  carry  out  these  ex-j 
periments,  to  learn  the  lessons  which 
they  can  teach  us,  our  designers  ofj 
ships,  aircraft  and  ground  equipment,; 
as  well  as  our  tacticians,  strategists 
and  medical  officers,  would  be  groping! 
their  way  along  a dark  road  which 
might  well  lead  to  another  and  worse 
Pearl  Harbor.  . . .” 

This  intense  public  interest  in 
Crossroads  is  recognized  in  the  press 
and  radio  coverage  planned  for  the 
operation.  Three  ships,  Panamint , 
Blue  Ridge,  and  Appalachian,  have 
been  provided  for  observers  and  news- 
men. Two  hundred  representatives  of 
major  newspapers  and  news  services, 
motion  picture  cameramen,  and  radio 
reporters  will  be  aboard  the  Appal- 
achian. On  the  Panamint  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  will  be  scientists,  members 
of  Congress,  and  representatives  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  the  climatic! 
moment  when  the  bomb  is  dropped,  a 
press  plane  will  be  in  the  air  to  broad- 
cast to  the  world  an  eyewitness  ac-1 
count  of  the  event.  Radio  from  the; 
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BLOOD  COUNTS  of  rats  are  taken 
Jrior  to  their  use  in  the  atom  test. 


Appalachian  will  transmit  the  thou- 
sands of  words  and  the  scores  of  pic- 
;ures  which  will  describe  the  experi- 
nent  to  waiting  millions  around  the 
globe. 

Bikini  itself  has  been  transformed. 
The  53d  Seabee  Battalion,  veterans  of 
Guadalcanal,  Vella  Lavella,  Bougain- 
'ille  and  Guam,  have  worked  with 
haracteristic  energy  ■ and  skill  to 
nake  the  atoll  a “robot”  laboratory 
n which  automatic  cameras  and  re- 
ording  devices  will  take  “notes”  on 
he.explosion  and  to  set  up  the  ground 
quipment  for  testing.  Supplementing 
he  activity  of  the  Seabees  and  bring- 
ng  the  advance  personnel  and  high- 
riority  supplies  to  the  scene  is  the 
pecially-established  Crossroads  air- 
ne  of  the  Army’s  Air  Transport 


Command.  The  airline,  successor  to 
the  famed  Green  Hornet  line  which 
supplied  wartime  atomic  bomb  mis- 
sions, operates  from  Washington, 

D.  C.,  with  stops  at  Roswell,  N.  M.; 
Hamilton  Field,  Calif.;  Pearl  Harbor; 
Johnston  Island,  and  Kwajalein.  Navy 
seaplanes  supply  the  final  link  from 
Kwajalein  to  Bikini,  which  lacks  an 
airstrip  to  accommodate  the  Army’s 
big  C-54s. 

Army  Air  Force  Major  General  W. 

E.  Kepner,  deputy  Task  Force  com- 
mander in  charge  of  air  operations,  is 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the 
73  planes  which  will  be  in  the  air 
when  the  first  bomb  is  released.  Tak- 
ing off  from  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok  and 
Roi,  and  from  the  aircraft  carriers 
Shangri-La  and  Saidor,  each  plane 


will  have  its  individual  mission,  co- 
ordinated in  the  intricate  overall  air 
plan.  All  eyes  will  be  on  the  prirna 
donna,  the  single  B-29  which  will  drop 
the  bomb.  A simple  mission — no  flak, 
no  enemy  fighters,  four  dry  runs  or 
more  if  the  bombardier  wants  them 
— nothing  to  bother  the  pilot  and  crew 
except  the  fact  that  an  entire  world 
is  almost  counting  the  propellor  beats! 
Once  the  bombardier  presses  his  little 
button  he  may  relax  and  the  burden 
of  the  show  will  pass  to  others;  but 
until  that  moment  no  other  man  will 
have  had  so  many  millions  tensely 
watching  the  proof  of  his  skill. 

Somewhat  dwarfed  by  the  spectacu- 
lar role  of  the  star  are'  the  other  air- 
craft which  will  take  to  the  air  over 
Bikini  that  July  day.  Their  missions 


REPARING  FOR  BIKINI,  where  drones  will  brave  bomb  blast  to  obtain 
rvformation,  a Hellcat  takes  off  pilotless  from  deck  of  carrier  Shangri-La. 
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OPERATOR  in  B-17  controls  flight 
of  drones,  (see  ALL  HANDS,  June) 


are  varied.  Some  will  act  as  air-sea 
rescue  teams.  Some  will  operate  the 
eight  radio-controlled  drones  which 
will  venture  toward  the  awful  heart 
of  the  explosion.  Others  will  carry 
observers.  One  plane  will  be  equipped 
with  a television  set  and  send  closeup 
pictures  of  the  blast  to  the  ships  20 
miles  away.  From  a wary  distance, 
photographers  in  other  planes  will 
record  the  event.  And,  finally,  tracker 
planes  have  been  assigned  to  trail  the 
atomic  cloud  as  it  drifts  downwind. 
No  element  of  the  air  operations  has 
been  left  to  chance;  the  planes  will 
operate  at  prescribed  altitudes  fulfill- 
ing minutely-detailed  orders. 

On  the  sea,  the  plan  of  surface 
operation  likewise  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  to  produce  the  maximum 
possible  information  within  the  neces- 
sary safety  limits.  The  Bikini  area 
has  been  laid  out  in  sectors,  each 
bearing  as  a code  designation  the 
name  of  a bygone  automobile — “Stan- 
ley,” “Franklin,”  “Cord,”  and  “Stutz.” 
On  A-Day  the  ships  other  than  those 
serving  as  targets  will  leave  the 
lagoon  and  take  their  prescribed  sta- 
tions. Approximately  20  miles  is 
considered  the  safe  minimum.  Even 
at  this  distance,  very  dark  glasses 
must  be  worn  as  protection  against 
the  flash  of  the  exploding  bomb.  Ships 
will  be  on  the  alert  to  withdraw  if  a 
shift  in  wind  direction  should  drive 
the  atomic  cloud  toward  them. 

Aircraft  will  bear  the  first  Task 
Force  personnel  to  re-enter  the  lagoon 
after  the  blast,  since  it  is  expected 
that  the  air  will  become  free  of  radio- 
active particles  more  rapidly  than  the 
water.  There  will  be  a longer  interval 


before  it  will  be  safe  for  surface  craft 
to  operate  in  the  contaminated  area, 
then  a group  of  motor  gunboats  will 
venture  forward,  carefully  testing  the 
water  as  it  advances.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a second  wave  of  LCP(L)s, 
and  then  by  craft  bearing  the  salvage 
and  technical  groups.  No  craft  will  re- 
enter the  lagoon  until  the  area  has  re- 
ceived a clean  bill  from  the  radio- 
logical safety  planes. 

The  success  of  the  tests  from  an  in- 
formation point  of  view  depends  to 
considerable  extent  upon  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  salvage  teams  are  able 
to  swing  into  action,  to  control  second- 
ary fires  and  internal  explosions. 
Many  of  the  target  ships  will  carry 
fuel  and  live  ammunition  as  a part  of 
the  tests ; that  this  material  may  catch 
fire  and  explode,  causing  severe  second- 
ary damage,  is  altogether  probable. 
Furthermore,  leaks  which  under  actual 
operating  conditions  would  receive  the 
prompt  attention  of  damage  control 
parties,  will  go  unchecked  until  the 
Bikini  damage  control  and  salvage 
teams  can  get  aboard.  But  a sunken 
ship  or  one  gutted  by  fire  will  offer 
only  limited  information  to  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  will  perform 
the  Bikini  “post-mortem” — hence  dam- 
age control  will  play  a prime  part. 

The  time  that  must  elapse  before 
engineers  and  scientists  will  be  able 
to  re-enter  the  lagoon  and  commence 
their  studies  is  a major  unknown. 
Only  when  the  area  has  been  pro- 
nounced safe  will  they  be  able  to  start 
the  long  and  detailed  task  of  reading 
instruments  and  measuring  damage. 


FUTURE  UNKNOWN,  units  of  the  Operations  Crossroads  target  and  sup- 
port fleets  mass  at  Pearl  Harbor  before  heading  for  Bikini.  Upper  left,  a CVE 
and  CVL;  upper  right,  cargo  ship;  upper  center,  ARD;  lower  right,  LSD. 


The  plan  calls  for  observation  of  a 
multiple  of  details — such  items  as  rol- 
ler  paths  (the  circular  tracks  upon 
which  gun  turrets  rest) , watertight 
integrity,  machinery  operation,  gun,' 
elevation  and  train  are  among  the 
foremost  points  to  be  checked.  Com- 
prehensive  damage  inspection  charts 
have  been  prepared  and  special  crews 
have  been  trained  in  order  to  accom- 
plish this  vital  phase  of  the  operation 
with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  The 
schedule  allots  three  weeks  to  these 
tasks. 

Crossroads  has  been  planned  down  j 
to  the  last  detail  as  far  as  concerns 
the  human  element,  but  nature  has 
injected  one  unpredictable  — the 
wreather,  upon  which  must  depend  the 
final  choice  of  day  and  hour.  Weather 
requirements  are  simple:  good  visibil- 
ity and  constant  air  movement.  Cross- 
roads’ 42,000  men  and  250  ships  will 
await  that  combination.  Bikini  is  in 
an  area  where  equatorial  air  meets 
maritime  air  from  the  north.  Equa- 
torial air  moves  north  with  the  sum- 
mer season  and  presses  on  Bikini  with 
greater  intensity  as  the  season  ad- 
vances, causing  variability  as  compared 
with  the  more  or  less  constant  nature 
of  the  easterly  and  northeasterly  winds 
of  earlier  months.  As  the  winds  be- 
come more  variable  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, cloudiness  tends  to  increase  and 
the  number  of  good  bombing  days  in 
the  month  may  be  reduced  to  five  or 
six.  The  first  drop  is  scheduled  for  1 
July — but  nature  may  upset  man’s 1 
schedule. 


Crossroads  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pageants  of  all  time.  The  immensity 
of  the  spaces,  the  fantastic  nature  of 
the  physical  forces  brought  into  play, 


the  mighty  array 
moving  across  the 
derabies  of  man 


of  ships  and  men 
Pacific,  the  impon- 
and  nature — these 
are  the  stuff  of 
great  drama.  It 
is  like  an  hour 
glass.  Ships,  men, 
brains,  and  mate- 
rial drawn  from 
the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  meeting 
for  a brief  mo- 
ment in  a tiny  la- 
goon, brought  to 
pinpoint  fineness 
in  the  person  of 
the  bombardier 
and  then,  with  the 
plummeting  mis- 
sile and  the  mush- 
rooming explo- 
sion spreading 
out  once  again  to 
encompass  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind. 
None  may  say 
what  the  ultimate 
lesson  of  Bikini 
will  be.  The  only 
certainty  is  that 
on  this  lonely  Pa- 
cific atoll,  amid  a 
curious  welter  of 
hope  and  fear,  an- 
other signpost  is 
being  erected 
along  the  building 
highway  of  the 
Atomic  Age. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  JOINT  TASK  FORCE  ONE 


Following  is  the  official  lineup  of 
ships  and  personnel,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  JANTF-1  organization  plans: 
Commander  Joint  Task  Force  1 
Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  USN, 
aboard  USS  Mt.  McKinley, 
(AG  7),  force  flagship. 

Liaison 

Evaluation  Board,  to  be  appointed  by 
and  function  under  the  Joint 
Griefs  of  Staff. 

Major  General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  USA, 
CO,  Manhattan  District. 

Deputy  Commanders 
Rear  Admiral  VV.  S.  Parsons,  USN, 
deputy  for  technical  direction. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Sawyer,  technical  direc- 
tor. 

Rear  Admiral  T.  A.  Solberg,  USN, 
director  of  ship  material. 
Major  General  VV.  E.  Kepner,  AC, 
USA,  deputy  for  aviation. 

Major  General  A.  L.  McAuliffe,  USA, 
ground  force  adviser. 

Staff,  Joint  Task  Force  1 
Commodore  .1.  A.  Snackenberg,  USN, 
chief  of  staff. 

Capt.  Robert  Brodie,  Jr.,  USN, 
peisonnel  (J-l). 

Brigadier  General  T.  J.  Betts,  USA, 
intelligence  (J-2). 

Capt.  C.  H.  Lyman,  USN,  oper- 
ations (J-3). 

Brigadier  General  D.  II.  Blakelock, 
USA,  logistics  (J-4). 

Task  Group  1.1  (Technical  Group) 
CTG  1.1,  Rear  Admiral  Parsons 
Task  Unit  1.1.1  (laboratory) 

CTU  1.1.1,  Capt.  E.  H.  Ecklemeyer, 
USN 

USS  Albemarle  (AV  (5)  (f) 

USS  LCT  1359 
USS  LSM60 

Task  Unit  1.1.2  (instrumentation) 

CTU  1.1.2,  Capt.  A.  C.  Thorington, 
USN 

USS  Haven  (AII-12)  (f) 

USS  Wharton  (AP  7) 

USS  Rurlesen  (APA  67) 

USS  Kenneth  Whiting  (AV  14) 

USS  Avery  Island  (AG  76) 

USS  Gimberland  Hound  (AV  17) 
Task  Unit  1.1.3  (drone  boats) 

CTU  1.1.3,  Comdr.  R.  R.  Bradley, 
USN 

USS  Begor  (APD  127) 

Task  Group  1.2  (Target  Vessels) 
CTG  1.2  R.  Adm.  F.  G.  Fahrion.  USN 
USS  Fall  River  (CA  131)  (F) 

Task  Unit  1.2.1  (battleships  and 
cruisers) 

CTU  1.2.1,  Capt.  Wade  Deweese, 
USN 

BatDiv  7.  Capt.  Deweese 
USS  Arkaasas  (BB  33)  (F) 
USS  New  York  (BB  34) 

Nagato  (ex-Japanese  BB) 
BatDiv  9,  Capt.  C.  H.  Bushnell, 
USN 

USS  Pennsylvania  (BB  38)  (f) 
USS  Nevada  (BB  36) 

CmDiv  23.  Capt.  John  Connor.  USN 
USS  Sait  Lake  City  (CA  25) 
(f) 

USS  Pensacola  (CA  24) 

Prirrz  Eugen  (ex-German  CA) 
Sakawa  (ex-Japanese  CL) 

Task  Unit  1.2.2  (carriers) 

CTU  1.2.2,  Capt.  N.  M.  Kendell, 
USN 

CarDiv  31 

USS  Independence  (CVL  22) 
(f) 

USS  Saratoga  (CV  3) 

Task  Unit  1.2.3  (destroyers) 

CTU  1.2.3.  Lt.  Comdr.  Morton  Har- 
vey, USN 

DesDiv  1,  Lt.  Comdr.  D.  S.  Bill 
Jr  . USN 

USS  Hughes  (DD  410)  (f) 
USSLamson  (DD367) 

USS  Ralph  Talbot  (DD  300) 
USS  Rhind  (DD  404) 


USS  Anderson  (DD  411) 

DesDiv  2,  Lt.  Comdr.  S.  J.  Cald- 
well, USN 

USS  Stack  (DD  406)  (f) 

USS  Wilson  (DD  408) 

USS  Wainwright  (DD  419) 

Des  Div  3,  Lt.  Comdr.  Harvey 
USS  Mugford  (DD  (389)  (F) 
USS  Flusser  (DD  368) 

USS  Conyngham  (DD  371) 

USS  Mustin  (DD  413) 

DesDiv  4,  Comdr.  M.  N.  Buaas, 
USN 

USS  Mayrant  (DD  402)  (f) 

USS  Trippe  (DD  403) 

Task  Unit  1.2.4  (submarines) 

CTU  1.2.4,  Comdr.  E.  E Conrad, 
USN 

SubRon  11 

USS  Dentuda  (SS  335)  (f) 

USS  Skipjack  (SS  184) 

USS  Searaven  (SS  196) 

USS  Tuna  (SS  203) 

USS  Skate  (SS  305) 

USS  Apogon  (SS  308)' 

USS  Parche  (SS  884) 

USS  Pilotfish  (SS  386) 

Task  Unit  1.2.5  (landing  craft) 

LST  Group  9.  Lt.  (jg)  D.  B.  Mc- 
Knight.  USNR 

LSTs  388  (f),  52,  133,  220, 
545,  661 

LCI  Group  7,  Lt.  (jg)  P.  W. 
Schott,  USNR 

LCIs  329  (f),  327,  332,  549, 
615,  620 

LCT  Group  15,  Lt.  (jg)  J.  D. 
Simmons,  USNR 

LCTs  816,  818,  874,  1078, 

1112,  1113,  1114,  1115, 

1116,  1130,  1132,  1155 
LCT  Group  21,  Lt.  (jg)  II.  W.  Be- 
lew,  USNR 

LCTs  412,  414,  812,  845,  705, 
1013,  1175,  1187,  1237, 

1263,  1341.  1377,  1415 
Miscellaneous  Group 

ARDC  13,  YOG  89.  YO  160 
Task  Unit  1.2.6  (merchant  types) 

CTU  1.2.6,  Capt.  W.  II.  Standley 
Jr..  USN 

TransDiv  91,  Capt.  D.  F.  Wil- 
liamson. USN 
USS  Gilliam  (APA  57)  (f) 

USS  Banner  (APA  60) 

USS  Brule  (APA  66) 

USS  Carlisle  (APA  69) 

USS  Carteret  (APA  70) 

USS  Fallon  (APA  81) 

TransDiv  92,  Capt.  P.  C.  Cros- 
ley,  USN 

USS  Crittenden  (APA  77)  (f) 
USS  Barrow  (APA  61) 

USS  Butte  (APA  68) 

USS  Cortland  (APA  75) 

USS  Dawson  (APA  79) 

TransDiv  93,  Capt  Standley 
USS  Niagara  (APA  87)  (F) 
USS  Bladen  (APA  63) 

USS  Bracken  (APA  64) 

USS  Briscoe  (APA  65) 

USS  Catron  (APA  71) 

USS  Fillmore  (APA  83) 

USS  Geneva  (APA  86) 

TransDiv  94,  Capt.  H.  W.  Howe, 
USN 

USS  Appling  (APA  58)  (f) 

USS  Gasconade  (APA  85) 

USS  Artemis  (AKA  21) 

Task  Unit  1.2.7  (salvage) 

CTU  1.2.7,  Capt.  B.  E.  Manseau, 
USN 

USS  Palmyra  (ARST  3)  (f) 

USS  Preserver  (ARS  8) 

USS  Current  (ARS  22) 

USS  Deliver  (ARS  23) 

USS  Clamp  (ARS  33) 

USS  Conserver  (ARS  39)' 

USS  Reclaimer  (ARS  42) 

ATAs  135,  180,  192 
USS  Chickasaw  ( ATF  83) 

USS  Aehomawi  (ATF  148) 

ATRs  40,  87 


USS  Widgeon  (ASR  1) 

USS  Coucal  (ASR  8) 

USS  Gypsy  (ARSD  1) 

USS  Mander  (ARSD  2) 

LCTs  581,  746,  1184,  1420 
USS  Etlah  (AN  79) 

USS  Suncock  (AN  80) 

USS  Oneota  (AN  85) 

USS  Shakamaxon  (AN  88) 

Task  Group  1.3  (Transports) 

CTG  1.3,  Capt.  W.  P.  Davis,  USN 
Task  Unit  1.3.1  (transport) 

CTU  1.3.1,  Capt.  Davis 
TransDiv  31 
Capt.  Davis 

USS  George  Clymer  (APA  27) 
(f) 

USS  Rockbridge  (APA  228) 

USS  Marvin  H.  McIntyre 
(APA  229) 

USS  Rockwall  (APA  230) 

USS  Saint  Croix  (APA  231) 
USS  Bayfield  (APA  33) 

USS  Henrico  (APA  45) 

USS  Bottineau  (APA  235) 

USS  Bexar  (APA  237) 

USS  Rolette  (AKA  99) 

USS  Ottawa  (AKA  101) 

LSTs  817,  881 
Task  Unit  1.3.2  (press) 

CTU  1.3.2.  Capt  J.  B.  Renn,  USN 
USS  Appalachian  (AGC  1) 

Task  Unit  1.3.3  (observers) 

CTU  1.3.3,  Capt.  W.  B.  Ammen, 
USN 

USS  Panamint  (AGC  13)  (f) 

USS  Blue  Ridge  (AGC  2) 

Task  Group  1.4  (Army  Ground  Group) 
CTG  1.4.  Col.  J.  D.  Frederick,  USA 
USS  Wharton  (AP  7) 

Task  Unit  1.4.1  (engineers) 

Lt.  Col.  S.  B.  Smith 
Task  Unit  1.4.2  (signals) 

Capt.  C.  H.  Wallenborg 
Task  Unit  1.4.3  (ordnance) 

Lt.  Col.  S.  F.  Muuselman 
Task  Unit  1.4.4  (chemical) 

Capt.  H.  C.  Adams 
Task  Unit  1.4.5  (quartermaster) 

Col.  L.  P.  Jordan 
Task  Unit  1.4.6  (air) 

Maj.  E.  K.  Walters 
Task  Group  1.5  (Army  Air  Group) 
Brig.  Gen.  Roger  M.  Ramey,  USA 
Task  Unit  1.5.1  (tactical) 

Col.  W.  H.  Blanchard  Jr.  Plane 
from  this  unit  to  release  bomb. 
Task  Unit  1.5.2  (photographic) 

Col.  P.  T.  Cullen 
Task  Unit  1.5.3  (instruments) 

Col.  II.  T.  Alness 
Task  Unit  1.5.4  (air  transport) 

Lt.  Col  Payne  Jennings 
Task  Unit  1.5.5  (air  service) 

Lt.  Col.  C.  J.  Heflin 
Task  Unit  1.5.6  (drones) 

Col.  Alness 

Task  Unit  1.5.7  (weather) 

Maj.  P.  H.  Fackler 
Task  Unit  1.5.8  (orientation) 

Maj.  R.  F.  Ireland 

Task  Group  1.6  (Navy  Air) 

CTG  1.6,  Rear  Admiral  C.  Ai  F. 

Sprague,  USN 
USS  Shangri-La  (CV  38) 

Task  Unit  1.6.1  (drone  carrier) 

CTU  1.6.1,  Capt.  E.  A.  Cruise, 
USN 

USS  Shangri-La 
Task  Unit  1.6.2  (photo  carrier) 

CTU  1.6.2,  Capt.  A.  Stores,  USN 
USS  Saidor  (CVE  117) 

Task  Unit  1.6.3  (seaplanes) 

CTU  unnamed.  Seaplanes  to  be 
based  on  nearby  Ebeye  Island. 
Task  Unit.  1.6.4  (seaplane  tender) 
CTU  1.6.4,  Comdr.  J.  D.  Shea 
USN 

USS  Orca  (AVP  49) 

Escorts,  plane  guards 

DesDiv  51,  Capt.  R.  L.  Campbell 
Jr..  USN 

USS  Turner  (DD  834)  (f) 


USS  C.  P.  Cecil  (DD  835) 

USS  Furse  (DD  882) 

USS  N.  K.  Perry  (III)  883) 

Task  Group  1.7  (Surface  Patrol) 
CTG  1.7,  Capt.  E.  N Parker,  USN 
USS  Barton  (DD  722) 

Des  Ron  7,  Capt.  Parker 
DesDiv  71,  Capt.  Parker 
USS  Barton  (DD  722)  (F) 

USS  Walke  (DD  723) 

USS  Laffey  (DD  724) 

USS  O'Brien  (DD  725) 

USS  Lowry  (DD  770) 

DesDiv  72,  Capt.  J.  W.  Adams  Jr., 
USN 

USS  A.  M.  Sumner  (DD  692)  (f) 
USS  Moale  (DD  693) 

USS  Ingraham  (DD  694) 

USS  R.  K.  Huntington  (DD  781) 
Task  Group  1.8  (Service  Group) 
CTG  1.8,  Capt  G.  H.  Lyttle,  USN 
USS  Dixie  (AD  14) 

Task  Unit  1.8.1  (repair  and  service) 
CTU  1.8.1,  Capt.  Lyttle 
USS  Dixie 

USS  Coasters  Harbor  (AG  74) 

USS  Aucilla  (A056) 

USS  Kaskaskia  (AO  27) 

USS  Chickaskia  (AO  54) 

USS  Tolovana  (AO  64) 

USS  Severn  (AO-W  61) 

USS  Eiioree  (AO  69) 

USS  Tombigbee  (AOG-W  11) 

USS  Pollux  (AKS  4) 

USS  Hesperia  (AKS  13) 

USS  Ajax  (AR  6) 

USS  Phaon  (ARB  3) 

USS  Telamon  (ARB  8) 

ARD  29 

USS  Cebu  (ARG  6) 

USS  Creon  (ARL  11) 

USS  Sphinx  (ARL  24) 

USS  Fulton  (ASH) 

ATAs  124,  187 
U>SS  Sioux  (ATF  75) 

USS  Chowanoc  (ATF  100) 

USS  Mimsee  (ATF  107) 

USS  Wenatchee  (ATF  118) 

USS  Wildcat  (AW  2) 

USS  Quartz  (IX  150) 

USS  Limestone  (IX  158) 

LST  861 
YC  1009 

YFs  733,  754,  990,  991.  992, 
734.  735,  385,  752,  753 
YOs  199,  132 
YOGs  63,  70 
YW  92 

Task  Unit  1.8.3  (despatch  boat  and 
boat  pool) 

CTU  1.8.2,  Comdr.  L.  E.  Ellis  USN 
USS  San  Marcos  (LSD  25)  (f) 

USS  Gunston  Hall  (LSD  5) 

LCTs  1361.  1461 
USS  Presque  Isle  (APB  44) 
PGMs  24,  25.  29,  23,  32 
LCIs  977,  1090,  1091,  1092, 
1062 

Task  Unit  1.8.4  (medical) 

CTU  1.8.4,  Capt.  E.  P.  Creehan, 
USN 

USS  Benevolence  (AH  13)  (f) 

USS  Bountiful  (AH  9) 

Task  Unit  1.8.5  (survey) 

CTU  1.8.5,  Capt.  C.  B.  Schiano, 
USN 

USS  Bowditeh  (AGS  4)  (f) 

USS  John  Blish  (AGS  10) 

USS  James  M.  Gillis  (AGS  13) 
YMSs  354,  358,  413 
YP  636 

Task  Unit  1.8.6  (construction) 

CTU  1.8.6,  Comdr.  K.  C.  Lovell, 
USN 

USS  Ottawa  (AKA  101) 

Task  Unit  1.8.7  (Rongerik  evacu- 
ation ) 

CTU  unnamed 
LSTs  871,  989 
Eniwetok  Evacuation  Unit 
USS  Renville  (APA  227) 

USS  Chilton  (APA  38) 

USS  Pickaway  (APA  222) 
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(Prepared  by  the  Associated  Press; 
reprinted  with  permission.) 


ATOMIC  PRIMER 

ILike  our  solar  system,  an  atom  is  made 
• up  of  a central  sun  (nucleus)  around 
which  one  or  more  planets  (electrons)  rotate. 
Protons  (positive  electric  charges)  in  the 
nucleus  hold  electrons  (negative  electrically) 
from  flying  out  of  their  orbits. 

The  number  of  electrons  in  natural  atoms 
ranges  from  I to  92  and  determines  what  the 
substance  is:  gold,  lead,  uranium,  etc.  A 
nucleus  also  contains  neutrons,  which  have 
neither  a positive  nor  a negative  electrical 
charge.  But  keep  your  eye  on  the  neutrons. 
They  are  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the 
atomic  universes  which  are  so  small  that  it 
takes  millions  to  make  a speck  of  matter. 


2  Scientists  tried  many  ways  of  smashing 
• atoms.  Knocking  electrons  out  of  their 
orbits  was  easy  but  the  energy  released  was 
small  compared  to  what  could  be  done  if 
the  nucleus,  which  contained  nearly  all  the 
mass  of  the  atom,  could  be  split.  In  1932 
the  neutron  was  discovered  and  in  1939  it 
was  found  that  a neutron,  fired  like  a bullet, 
could  split  the  nuclei  of  some  atoms.  In 
some  other  atoms  it  would  lodge  in  the  un- 
divided nuclei  and  start  a remarkable  chain 
of  events.  When  nuclei  in  the  first  type  of 
atom  fly  apart,  they  give  off  blasts  of  energy 
like  toy  balloons  popped  by  a pin,  but  the 
atomic  force  is  billions  of  times  greater. 

3  Experiments  disclosed  that  different 
• atoms,  like  people,  react  in  various 
ways  when  shot  at.  If  a neutron  hits  the 
nucleus  of  that  type  of  uranium  which  has 
143  neutrons  in  its  nucleus  in  addition  to  92 
protons  (U-235),  the  nucleus  splits  and  re- 
leases energy.  If  the  external  neutron  hits 
a uranium  nucleus  that  contains  146  neutrons 
in  addition  to  92  protons  (U-238),  the 
nucleus  doesn't  split  but  instead  absorbs  the 
neutron.  The  atom's  weight  is  increased  from 
238  to  239,  and  then,  in  a mysterious  series 
of  processes,  the  atom  changes  into  two  new 
elements,  first  neptunium  and  then  plutonium. 
Plutonium  is  just  as  nervous  and  readily  split 
as  U-235  if  hit  with  a neutron  bullet. 


4  After  scientists  found  the  atomic  bullet 
• they  learned  that  if  it  was  fired  too 
rapidly  it  had  less  effect  on  nervous  nuclei 
than  one  moving  at  a slower  speed.  (Neu- 
trons can  travel  at  a speed  of  several  thou- 
sand miles  per  second.)  They  learned  that 
if  islands  of  uranium  were  placed  in  graphite 
or  heavy  water,  the  neutron  lost  just  enough 
speed  by  the  time  it  reached  another  ura- 
nium island  to  have  the  desired  effect  of 
splitting  U-235  nuclei.  (The  slow-down  cops 
are  called  moderators.)  The  newly  split  nu- 
cleus emits  several  neutrons,  some  of  whi  ch 
hit  other  U-235  atoms,  to  continue  the  split- 
ting process,  while  the  rest  hit  U-238  and 
converted  it  into  plutonium. 

5  Because  U-235  (the  type  of  uranium 
• which  man  found  gives  off  atomic  en- 
ergy most  readily)  is  only  seven-tenths  of  one 
percent  of  ordinary  uranium,  U.  S.  scientists 
developed  huge  centers  for  concentrating 
usable  quantities  of  the  element.  In  one  pro- 
cess, uranium  gas  is  forced  through  strain- 
ers that  pass  U-235  more  rapidly  than  the 
ordinary  U-238.  In  a magnetic  process, 
U-235  is  trapped  because  its  atoms  curve 
through  the  electric  field  in  a different  man- 
ner than  U-238.  A third  process  obtains  the 
element  by  diffusion  in  a liquid.  The  pro- 
cesses involve  thousands  of  steps  before 
workable  amounts  are  obtained.  The  atomic 
bomb  uses  the  nuclear  reactions:  a gun  fires 
masses  of  uranium  together;  an  explosion  fol- 
lows as  nearly  all  the  atoms  split  in  about 
one  millionth  of  one  second. 


NUCL 

WHEN  THE  atomic  bomb  explode 
itself  into  man’s  consciousness,  nc  j 
the  least  of  the  complications  whic  I 
had  to  be  reckoned  with  was  the  ver  I 
technical  kind  of  knowledge  mankin 
had  to  absorb  into  its  common  though 
if  men  were  to  be  master  instead  o 
slave  to  the  power  of  the  atom. 

Junking  old  concepts  might  come 
But  if  we  were  to  harness  the  ne\ 
energy  for  constructive  purposes  an 
necessary  precautions,  there  was  more  '■ 
Learning  would  have  to  be  genera 
if  everyone  concerned  with  nuclea 
energy  was  to  be  effective.  This  thu 
became  a prime  Navy  concern  sine  ] 
everyone  in  the  service  was  in  a ver 
real  sense  involved.  The  atomic  test  I 
might  prove  changes  necessary  ii 
any  phase  of  material  design  am] 
naval  operations. 

So,  to  insure  that  all  concernet] 
in  the  Navy  will  be  given  at  least  ;] 
general  introduction  to  the  subject  o:  j 
nucleonics,  BuPers  has  begun  the  dis  I 
semination  of  material  on  the  subject. 
Here,  in  the  pages  which  follow.; 
is  a discussion  of  nucleonics  written  a.- 
simply  as  it  can  be  written  in  detail  ^ 
That  it  is  not  very  simple,  even  so.j 
has  been  recognized.  “Atomic  Primer’  : 
in  the  next  columns  to  the  left  give:! 
readers  a quick  introduction ; bui 
to  get  the  technical  detail,  they  have! 
yet  to  see  the  worst.  This  is  not  meanl 
to  discourage  readers  unduly,  but  ii 
one  discourages  easily,  we  face  it. 

All  Hands  feels,  nevertheless,  that 
learning  something  about  the  nuc-; 
lear  phenomena  will  attract  many 
Hard  as  it  may  seem,  for  those  with 
at  least  high  school  physics  or  a 
natural  interest  in  the  subject,  the 
discussion  should  not  prove  to  be' 
such  a difficult  one.  It  is  hoped' 
many  officers  and  men  will  find  it 
an  introduction  that  will  help 
give  them  enough  knowledge  of  the 
atomic  principles  to  face  with  real] 
zest  the  new  problems  now  arising 
in  the  wake  of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  isj 
not  intended  as  more  than  such;  the 
elementary  tone  of  it  is  not  for  those] 
already  trained  in  it  formally.  For; 
nuclear  physicists-in-being  and  those;! 
directly  concerned  with  the  subject 
there  is  being  prepared  a course  on  a. 
higher  level,  so  that  they  will  be  | 
enabled  to  advance  professionally. 

Nucleonics  for  Navy  was  done  for 
All  Hands  by  Field  Administration  di- 
vision of  the  Training  Activity  with 
yeoman  help  by  the  nuclear  physicists, 
with  another  of  the  divisions  in  Train- 
ing, Standards  and  Curriculum.  The; 
technical  drawings  were  done  by  All 
Hands  artists  from  various  studies  on 
atomic  phenomena.  While  the  field  of 
nucleonics  is  by  no  means  yet  fully 
evolved,  treatment  is  believed  sound; 
x-ray-eyed  readers  noting  errors  or 
thinking  of  questions  unanswered  are 
requested  to  write  to  the  editors  of 
All  Hands  so  that  corrections  may 
be  made  and  additions  printed.  As 
additional  material  is  available  on 
nucleonics,  All  Hands  will  continue  to 
give  it  to  readers. 
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DNICS  for  the  NAVY 


I:  The  Structure  of  Matter 

MOLECULES  AND  ATOMS 


The  Non-Continuity 
Of  Matter 

IT  WILL  BE  advantageous  to  exam- 
ine our  ideas  of  the  world  about  us, 
forgetting  for  the  moment  that  we 
have  ever  heard  of  atoms  and  mole- 
cules. Let  us  naively  base  our  ideas  on 
only  those  conclusions  which  we  can 
draw  from  our  five  senses.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  structure  of  a 
simple  block  of  lead.  If  we  have  a 
six-inch  cube,  we  know  that  we  could 
cut  the  lead  into  smaller  cubes  with 
little  difficulty.  We  might  be  able  to 
make  a quantity  of  smaller  cubes  one- 
tenth  or  even  one  hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  Is  this  the  limit  of 
division?  No — with  intricate  machin- 
ery, such  as  that  used  in  manufactur- 
ing the  gratings  of  spectroscopes,  we 
could  make  even  smaller  divisions  of 
the  lead,  down  to  a ten-thousandth  of 
an  inch. 

Is  there,  then,  any  limit  to  the  sub- 
division of  the  material  which  we 
could  accomplish,  provided  that  we 
could  obtain  suitable  machinery?  Yes, 
it  has  been  found  that  this  subdivision 
could  not  be  continued  beyond  a figure 

of  approximately  1CLS  cm.  (10~8  =-^ 

= 0.000,000,01)  and  still  have  the  ma- 
terial retain  its  identiy  and  charac- 
teristic properties.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle which  retains  the  properties  of 
the  substance  in  question  is  known  as 
the  MOLECULE. 

We  need  not  confine  our  thoughts 
to  solid  materials.  Imagine  the  division 
of  a drop  of  water  into  smaller  and 
smaller  droplets  until  the  ultimate 
molecule  of  water  is  reached.  Since  the 
molecular  size  is  extremely  small, 
there  will  be  a great  many  of  these 
molecules  in  even  a small  quantity  of 
material.  Thus  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  a teaspoon  of  water  is  about 
1023  (1  followed  by  twenty-three  cy- 
phers). This  huge  figure  is  more  than 
the  number  or  drops  of  water  in  Lake 
Michigan.  It  is  also  the  approximate 
number  of  molecules  in  the  same  vol- 
ume for  all  common  liquids  and  solids, 
the  densities  of  which  do  not  vary 
greatly,  and  the  molecular  structures 
of  which  are  not  too  complicated. 

However,  we  know  that  gases  are 
much  less  dense  than  liquids  and 
solids,  so  that  a given  volume  of  any 
material  in  the  gaseous  state  will  con- 
tain fewer  molecules  than  an  equal 
Volume  of  the  material  in  the  liquid 
or  solid  state.  For  example,  if  we 
(heat  the  spoonful  of  water  until  it 
vaporizes  into  steam  at  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  will  then  occupy  a volume 
Df  approximately  five  liters  or  about 
300  cubic  inches.  The  increase  in  vol- 
ume has  been  over  a thousand  fold,  and 
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since  the  number  of  molecules  present 
has  not  changed,  we  must  conclude 
that  most  of  the  gas  or  steam  consists 
of  empty  space.  This  must  be  true 
unless  the  molecules  themselves  have 
expanded,  an  assumption  which  has 
been  proved  false. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  gas  or 
vapor  does  not  consist  of  continuous 
matter,  but  of  great  empty  spaces, 
with  molecules  of  matter  scattered  in 
these  spaces.  Even  with  the  denser 
solids  and  liquids,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  volume 
they  occupy  is  also  empty  space.  This 
will  be  explained  shortly. 


The  Kinetic  Theory 

There  are  many  common  character- 
istics of  gases  which  can  be  explained 
from  the  molecular  assumption. 

We  know  that  if  we  take  a certain 
volume  of  a gas,  as  in  a cylinder  fitted 
with  a piston,  the  gas  volume  will 
decrease  if  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
piston,  and  increase  when  the  pres- 
sure is  released.  Also,  if  the  gas  is 
heated  without  changing  the  pressure 
on  it,  we  know  that  it  will  expand. 
When  it  cools,  the  volume  will  de- 
crease. To  retain  the  same  volume 
during  the  cooling  process,  the  pressure 
on  the  piston  must  be  reduced. 

Observations  such  as  these  have  led 
to  the  development  of  the  kinetic  the- 
ory of  gases.  In  brief,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  molecules  of  a gas  act  like 
tiny,  hard  spheres  of  matter,  and  that 
they  are  in  constant  motion  inside 
their  container, 
flying  about  at 
great  speeds  in 
a 1 1 directions. 
The  space  be- 
tween the  mole- 
cules is  large, 
so  that  they  can 
go  some  dis- 
tance before  col- 
liding with  one 
another  or  with 
the  walls  of  the 
container.  When 
they  do  collide, 
the  collisions  are 
elastic,  meaning 
that  no  energy  is  lost;  the  kinetic 
energy  is  merely  transferred  from  one 
molecule  to  another.  If  the  gas  is 
cooled,  the  molecules  move  more  slowly 
— if  it  is  heated,  they  speed  up. 

These  assumptions  explain  many  of 
our  observations  on  gases.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  is  caused  by  the  im- 
pact of  the  many  collisions  of  the 
molecules  against  the  container  walls. 
Thus,  if  the  size  of  the  container  (and 
the  gas  volume)  is  decreased  the  mole- 
cules become  more  crowded;  there  are 
more  of  them  striking  the  wall  in  a 


Fig.  I Molecular 
Motion  Accord- 
ing to  Kinetic 
Theory. 


given  time;  consequently  the  impact 
(pressure)  rises.  A very  simple  re- 
lation exists  here,  expressed  as 
PiVi  = P=V2,  where  P is  pressure,  V 
is  volume,  and  the  subscripts  refer  to 
the  conditions  initially  and  finally.  Of 
course,  the  amount  or  mass  of  the 
gas  must  remain  constant,  and  the 
units  of  P and  V must  be  consistent. 
Furthermore,  the  temperature  must 
not  change  during  the  experiment. 

The  temperature  effects  on  the  gas 
can  also  be  explained  by  the  kinetic 
theory.  When  the  gas  is  heated,  the 
molecules  move  more  rapidly,  and  thus 
exert  a greater  impact  on  the  contain- 
er walls.  This  increased  impact  raises 
the  gas  pressure.  However,  if  it  is 
desired  to  retain  a constant  pressure, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  must  increase, 
so  that  there  will  be  fewer  of  these 
more  vigorous  collisions  per  second  on 
a given  area  of  the  container  than 
there  were  before  the  gas  was  heated. 
At  constant  volume,  the  relation  is 
Pi/Ti  = P2/T2,  and  at  constant  pres- 
sure Vj/Tj  = V=/T2.  Here  T is  the  gas 
temperature  expressed  in  degrees 
above  absolute  zero.  Absolute  zero  is 
the  temperature  at  which  the  mole- 
cular motion  ceases  entirely,  and  is 
the  lowest  temperature  theoretically 
obtainable.  It  has  the  value  of  273° 
below  zero  on  the  Centigrade  scale, 
and  460°  below  zero  on  the  Fahren- 
heit. 

One  more  useful  concept  about  gases 
is  embodied  in  “Avogadro’s  Law,” 
which  states  that  equal  volumes  of 
gases  at  the  same  pressure  and  tem- 
perature contain  equal  numbers  of 
molecules.  This  law  was  based  on  evi- 
dence observed  in  the  combination  of 
various  gases,  and  has  led  to  many 
useful  conclusions.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  remember  what  was  just 
said  about  the  motion  of  gas  mole- 
cules, and  collisions  between  various 
molecules. 

The  distance  which  a molecule 
moves  on  the  average  before  colliding 
with  another 
m ol  e c u 1 e , is 
known  as  the 
mean  free  path. 
This  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  more 
detail  in  a later 
section.  The 
mean  free  path 
depends  on  the 
temperature,  the 
pressure,  and 
the  nature  of 
the  gas  itself. 
Under  ordinary 
conditions  o f 
temperature  and 
pressure  it  has 
a value  of  about 
10~5  cm.  for  all 
common  gases. 

It  must  not 
b e concluded 
that  all  mole-, 
cules  are  simple 
structures — many  are  very  complex. 
Most  molecules  are  not  spheres,  as  we 
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Fig.  2 Molecular 
Mean  Free  Path. 

The  dark  molecule's 
path  is  traced  as  it 
collides  with  the  con- 
tainer walls  at  points 
A and  D,  and  with 
other  molecules  at  B 
and  C.  The  average 
distance  between 
successive  collisions 
at  B and  C is  de- 
fined as  the  molecu- 
lar mean  free  path. 
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have  assumed  above  for  purposes  of 
simplification.  Actually  they  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  structure,  from  the 
very  simple  helium  molecule  to  the 
complex  ones  of  glass,  proteins,  or 
synthetic  rubber.  The  molecule  weights 
of  these  complex  molecules  may  be  as 
high  as  a million.  The  molecular 
weight  of  a substance  is  defined  as 
the  weight  in  grams  of  a fixed  number 
of  its  molecules.  This  fixed  number  is 
called  Avogadro’s  number  and  is  about 
6.0  x 10”.  It  is  not  so  important  to 
know  this  number,  as  to  remember  an 
important  conclusion  based  on  the 
definition  of  the  molecular  weight. 
Since  a molecular  weight  of  any  par- 
ticular substance  contains  the  same 
number  of  molecules  (Avogadro’s 
number)  as  a molecular  weight  of 
any  other  substance,  the  ratio  of  the 
weights  or  masses  of  individual  mole- 
cules is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  their 
molecular  weights. 

To  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of 
molecular  sizes,  suppose  we  try  this 
simple  method  of  measuring  molecular 
diameter:  Let  us  take  a known  quan- 
tity of  an  oil  and  allow  it  to  spread 
into  a film  on  the  surface  of  a tank 
of  water.  If  we  confine  the  film  by 
a wire  frame  with  one  movable  edge, 
then  pull  out  this  movable  edge  to  a 
certain  point,  we  find  that  the  film 
reaches  a maximum  size,  and  then 
breaks,  becoming  spotty  or  discontinu- 
ous. It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  film  has  stretched  until  it  is  only 
one  molecule  thick,  and  has  then 
broken  when  it  could  stretch  no  far- 
ther. Now  measure  the  area  of  the 
frame.  From  the  weight  of  the  oil 
(measured  before  the  oil  was  placed 
on  the  water)  and  from  its  molecular 
weight  determined  by  an  independent 
experiment,  the  number  of  molecules 
in  the  film  may  be  calculated.  We  can 
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Fig.  3 Determination  of  Molecular 
Diameter. 


then  calculate  the  area  occupied  by 
each  molecule,  and  from  this  the  mole- 
cular diameter.  Answer  — molecular 
diameter  = ICt8  cm.  approximately. 

We  have  seen  that  the  molecule  is 
the  smallest  division  of  matter  which 
allows  a particular  substance  to  re- 
tain its  identity  and  characteristic 
properties.  Since  there  are  so  many 
different  materials  on  earth,  there 
must  be  many  different  kinds  of  mole- 
cules. Thus  we  have  molecules  of 
water,  sugar,  salt,  glass,  hydrogen, 
etc.  Several  hundred  thousand  differ- 
ent substances  occur  naturally  and 
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are  known  to  the  chemist.  Not  con- 
tent with  this  quantity,  the  chemist 
synthesizes  rayon,  nylon,  synthetic 


Fig.  4 Molecules  of  Simple  Materials. 


rubber,  sulfa  drugs  and  dyes,  making 
tailor-made  molecules  of  the  desired 
properties,  to  suit  his  particular  needs. 
Today,  he  has  made  over  a half  mil- 
lion different  molecules  not  found  in 
nature,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  cannot  make  many  more. 
Hence,  if  there  were  no  simpler  meth- 
od of  classifying  the  various  sub- 
stances than  by  the  molecules  which 
compose  them,  chemistry  would  be 
even  more  complicated  that  it  is,  and 
would  be  as  much  a puzzle  to  the  aver- 
age chemist  as  to  the  average  layman. 
Fortunately,  the  situation  is  not  so 
bad.  Further  classification  of  sub- 
stances is  possible. 

The  Atom 

It  has  been  found  that  these  multi- 
tudinous chemical  materials  are  com- 
posed of  only  ninety-two  stable  ele- 
ments and  several  hundred  of  their 
isotopes  (which  will  be  explained 
later),  plus  a few  more  recently  dis- 
covered unstable  elements.  We  define 
these  elements  as  materials  which  can 
not  be  further  subdivided  into  simpler 
substances  by  any  chemical  means. 

The  smallest  division  of  an  element, 
we  call  the  atom.  Thus  we  have  the 
elements  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
iron,  lead,  etc.,  and  can  talk  about 
atoms  of  these  materials.  But  sugar  is 
not  an  element  since  it  is  composed  of 
atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, which  are  combined  into  sugar 
molecules.  Since  the  sugar  molecule 
can  be  broken  down  by  chemical  means 
into  smaller  and  simpler  units,  we 
cannot  have  sugar  atoms.  Likewise, 
salt  is  a combination  of  atoms  of 
chlorine  (Cl)  and  sodium  (Na),  two 
more  elements. 

Chemical  Reactions 

The  atoms  combine  with  one  an- 
other to  form  molecules  under  proper 
conditions,  and  there  is  always  an 
energy  effect  which  accompanies  their 
combination.  (There  are  a few  exam- 
ples of  materials,  the  molecules  of 
which  are  composed  of  single  atoms, 
e.g.,  helium,  argon.)  Thus  a pound  of 
hydrogen  combines,  or  burns,  with 
eight  pounds  of  oxygen  to  form  nine 
pounds  of  water,  and  in  so  doing  lib- 
erates energy  in  the  form  of  approxi- 
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mately  60,000  btu  of  heat.  A btr 
(British  thermal  unit)  is  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  one  pound  of  water  by  one 
degree  F.  This  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  gives  enough 
heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  34C  1 
pounds  of  water  from  its  freezing  I 
point  to  its  boiling  point,  or  to  convert  ; 
44  pounds  of  ice  to  steam.  Such  a 
reaction  is  called  “exothermic,”  which 
means  that  it  liberates  heat. 

If  we  wish  to  recover  the  origins' 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  our  nine 
pounds  of  water,  we  would  have  tc 
add  to  it  60,000  btu  of  heat,  or  it.' 
equivalent  in  other  energy  forms,  t< 
break  the  water  molecules  apart.  We 
might  do  this  by  heating  the  water  tc 
a sufficiently  high  temperature,  or  by 
running  an  electric  current  through  it 
The  latter  would  be  a more  practica 
method.  We  conclude  that  since  60,00( 
btu  (or  its  electrical  equivalent  of  If 
kw.  hrs.)  is  needed  to  break  this 
quantity  of  water  molecules  into  then 
component  atoms,  these  atoms  must  b( 
held  together  with  a considerabk 
force. 

There  ate  also  many  examples  ol 
“endothermic”  reactions,  in  which 
heat  must  be  added  to  cause  the  reac- 
tion to  proceed.  Thus,  if  we  took  £ 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  combined  it 
with  twelve  pounds  of  carbon  undei 
conditions  which  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  acetylene,  we  would  fine: 
it  necessary  to  add  52,000  btu  to  makei 
the  reaction  go.  Consequently,  we 
should  not  expect  the  acetylene  mole, 
cule  to  be  very  stable.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  very  unstable,  the  mole-: 
cules  tending  to  break  down  into  elei 
mental  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms: 
the  liberation  of  considerable  energy 
accompanies  this  reaction.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  precautions  musl 
be  observed  in  the  packing  of  acety-1 
lene  cylinders  for  bottled  gas  uses: 
Special  materials  must  be  added  to  the 
acetylene  to  prevent  its  spontaneous 
decomposition  with  disastrous  results] 

The  chemist  often  says  that  com- 
pounds such  as  acetylene  are  in  ej 
“metastable”  state,  meaning  that  they 
can  spontaneously  break  down,  with 
the  liberation  of  energy.  Water  is 
stable,  chemically  speaking.  There  is 
no  chance  that  water  at  room  temper-, 
ature  will  break  down  into  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  unless  a large  amount  oi 
energy  is  put  into  it. 

It  will  be  useful  to  point  out  ar 
analogy  from  hydraulics  to  illustrate 
chemical  reactions.  Let  us  consider 
spilling  a bucket  of  water  on  a level: 
floor.  There  is  no  tendency  for  the 
water  to  move  from  its  position,  anc 
it  can  do  no  work.  Nor  has  it  any, 
potential  energy.  It  is  in  a stable  con- 
dition. Now  suppose  we  spill  a bucket 
on  a hill  side.  We  know  that  the  water 
will  flow  down  hill,  and  can  do  wort 
in  “seeking  its  level,”  the  amount  oi 
work  depending  on  the  height  from 
which  the  water  flows.  This  water  is! 
in  an  unstable  position.  A third  ex-1 
ample  is  a bucket  of  water  in  a crater 
on  top  of  the  hill. 

We  know  that  it  is  possible  to  get] 
work  from  the  water  if  it  flows  dowp 
hill,  but  first  we  must  lift  it  over  the! 
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ip  of  the  crater  so  that  it  can  flow 
lown  hill.  Thus,  it  is  in  a metastable 
ondition.  The  amount  of  energy 
vhich  we  obtain  from  the  water  in 
lowing  down  the  hill  is  similar  to  the 
leat  of  reaction  which  was  obtained 
n the  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
,nd  oxygen,  or  the  decomposition  of 
he  acetylene.  Similarly,  the  amount 
:f  work  we  must  do  to  raise  the  water 
iver  the  lip  of  the  crater  is  analagous 
o what  the  chemist  calls  “activation 
■nergy,”  and  is  the  amount  of  outside 
■nergy  which  must  be  added  before 
he  reaction  will  begin. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  study  care- 
ully  the  concepts  of  reaction  and 
activation  energy,  and  of  stable,  un- 
table and  metastable  states,  as  these 
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•ig.  5 Stable,  Unstable  and  Meta- 
stable States. 

erms  will  be  used  during  the  course 
T the  subsequent  discussions. 

To  recapitulate,  we  see  that  mole- 
ules  are  formed  from  atoms  in  vari- 
ius  combinations,  and  that  the  sta- 
>ility  of  the  molecules  depends  on  the 
■nergy  relations  of  their  formation, 
rhe  chemist  writes  “equations”,  which 
tre  merely  shorthand  notations  of  the 
eactions  involved.  For  example,  if 
:ydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  to 
'orm  water,  we  write — 

2H  + 0 = HsO. 

In  longhand  this  means  that  two 
itoms  of  hydrogen  combine  with  one 
itom  of  oxygen  to  form  one  molecule 
if  water.  Or  two  million  atoms  of 
lydrogen  combine  with  one  million  of 
ixygen  to  form  one  million  molecules 
if  water.  Or  again  6.0  x 10“  atoms  of 
ixygen  combine  with  12.0  x 10“  of 
lydrogen  to  form  6.0  x 10“  molecules 
if  water.  We  recall  that  the  figure 
if  6.0  x 1023  was-  the  number  of  mole- 
ules  of  any  substance  which  has  by 
lefinition  a weight  equal  to  the  gram 


• he  Electrical  Nature 
Of  Matter 

i N THE  FIRST  SECTION  we  saw 
I how  all  matter  is  composed  of 
undamental  building  blocks  called 
nolecules,  which  are  the  smallest 
tructural  units  retaining  the  identity 
if  a substance.  We  also  saw  that  the 
nolecules  in  a gas  are  far  apart,  and 
ire  moving  back  and  forth  in  empty 
pace  like  little,  hard  spheres.  It  was 
hen  stated  that  molecules  are  com- 
iosed  of  atoms,  in  various  arrangc- 
nents,  and  that  all  of  the  many  thou- 


molecular  weight  of  that  substance. 
The  word  “mole”  or  “gram  mole”  is 
just  an  abbreviation  for  either  gram 
molecular  weight  or  gram  atomic 
weight.  Thus,  we  say  that  two  moles 
of  hydrogen  atoms  plus  one  mole  of 
oxygen  atoms  form  one  mole  of  water. 

We  have  said  that  molecules  are 
formed  by  the  combination  of  various 
atoms.  Most  molecules  are  formed 
from  atoms  of  different  elements,  but 
some  molecules  are  formed  from  two 
or  more  atoms  of  the  same  clement. 
Thus,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  form  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  and  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  form  a molecule  of  oxygen. 
However,  a molecule  of  helium  con- 
tains only  one  atom,  while  under  cer- 
tain conditions  a molecule  of  sulphur 
consists  of  eight  sulphur  atoms.  Since 
elements  are  usually  in  molecular 
form  during  chemical  reactions,  the 
chemist  prefers  to  write  his  equations 
in  molecular  rather  than  atomic  form, 
thus : 

2 H2  + 02  = 2 H.O 

4 gm  + 32  gm  = 36  gm 

The  weight  of  a mole  (6.0  x 1053) 
of  hydrogen  atoms  is  one  gram;  there 
are  two  atoms  to  a molecule ; and 
we  used  two  moles  of  hydrogen. 
Therefore,  the  weight  of  hydrogen  is 
1 x 2 x 2 = 4 gms.  Likewise,  the  weight 
of  a mole  of  oxygen  atoms  is  16  grams, 
there  are  two  atoms  to  the  molecule, 
and  we  used  one  mole;  hence;  there 
are  16  x 2x1  = 32  gm  of  oxygen.  Each 
molecule  of  Avater  consists  of  one  atom 
of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  and 
there  will  be  16  plus  2 x 1 18  gms 

per  mole  of  water.  Since  we  have  two 
moles  of  water,  the  weight  of  the 
water  is  2 x 18  = 36  gms. 

Notice  that  the  number  of  atoms  of 
each  element  is  the  same  on  the  left 
side  of  the  equation  as  it  is  on  the 
right,  and  the  total  weights  are  also 
the  same.  This  is  why  we  speak  of  the 
shorthand  statement  as  a “chemical 
equation”.  This  is  not  surprising  since 
we  have  previously  said  that  atoms 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  chemical 
means,  and  common  sense  tells  us  that 
we  should  not  lose  or  gain  any  mass 
of  Aveight  in  the  reaction.  When  we 
consider  nuclear  reactions,  a little 
later  on,  we  will  see  that  these  state- 
ments are  not  altogether  true. 


sands  of  chemical  compounds  can  be 
formed  from  only  ninety-two  stable 
elements.  The  stability  of  compounds 
depends  upon  the  energy  relations  of 
their  formation  from  their  component 
atoms. 

We  also  found  that  the  diameter  of 
the  molecule  is  about  1(L8  cm.  This 
is  only  an  approximate  size,  as  we 
should  expect  the  heavier  and  more 
complex  molecules,  composed  of  many 
atoms,  to  be  larger  than  the  lighter, 
simpler  ones.  However,  if  one  recalls 
from  his  geometry  that  the  volume  of 
a sphere  is  proportional  to  the  cube 


of  its  radius,  he  will  see  that  there 
can  be  considerable  variation  in  mole- 
cular volume  and  weight,  without  the 
molecular  diameter  changing  very 
much.  This  is  assuming  the  molecules 
to  be  spherical. 

What  about  the  size  of  the  atom? 
It  is  believed  that  the  atoms  in  a mole- 
cule are  very  close  together,  even 
overlapping  one  another  (we  shall  see 
shortly  how  this  is  possible),  so  that 
atomic  diameters  are  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  as  molecular  di- 
ameters. For  simplicity  we  shall  as- 
sume that  the  atomic  diameter  is  also 
about  10“®  cm. 

The  question  now  arises  concerning 
the  structure  of  the  atom.  Is  the  atom 
merely  a little  hard  sphere?  If  so, 
what  is  the  reason  for  atoms  to  unite 
into  molecules?  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  forces  binding  the  atoms? 

Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  about 
answering  some  of  these  questions. 


Fig.  6 Faraday's  Experiment — 
Electrolysis  of  Water. 


Although  most  of  the  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  structure  of  the  atom  has 
been  revealed  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  even  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  the  problem  was 
undergoing  extensive  investigation. 
The  famous  English  scientist,  Michael 
Faraday,  discovered  some  very  inter- 
esting information  by  running  d.c. 
electrical  current  through  water  mixed 
with  a little  acid.  (See  figure  6)  For 
example,  he  found  that  the  current 
broke  water  into  its  fundamental  ele- 
ments, and  that  hydrogen  collected  at 
the  negative  electrode  (cathode)  while 
oxygen  collected  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode (anode).  The  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  was  exactly  tuhee  that  of 
the  oxygen.  This  is  just  what  we 
would  expect,  since  one  molecule  of 
oxygen  always  combines  with  two 
molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  by  Ava- 
gadro’s  Law,  Ave  know  that  equal  vol- 
umes of  gases  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature 
contain  equal  numbers  of  molecules. 

Faraday  also  found  that  for  the 
same  amount  of  electricity  run 
through  the  solution,  the  same  num- 
ber of  molecules  of  hydrogen  would 
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always  be  formed.  The  formation  of 
one  mole  of  hydrogen  atoms,  or  a 
half  mole  of  hydrogen  molecules,  re- 
quires a unit  of  electricity  known  as 
the  faraday,  which  is  96,500  coulombs. 
A coulomb  is  simply  the  number  of 
negative  electric  charges  carried  by  a 
current  of  one  ampere  in  one  second. 
By  studying  the  “electrolysis”  of 
many  materials,  Faraday  found  that 
in  order  to  deposit  a mole  of  an  ele- 
ment, one,  two,  three,  up  to  eigdit  far- 
adays  were  required,  depending  on 
the  element  in  question.  Thus,  one 
faraday  was  required  to  deposit  a 
mole  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  chlorine,  or 
silver,  while  copper,  magnesium,  and 
oxygen  required  two,  and  aluminum 
three.  How  can  we  explain  Faraday’s 
results? 

By  passing  a current  through  some 
molten  sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  which 
is  the  chemical  name  for  common 
table  salt,  we  can  conduct  an  experi- 
ment which  is  a little  easier  to  under- 
stand than  Faraday’s,  but  still  based 
on  the  same  principle.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  salt  is  broken  down  into  its 
elements,  chlorine  collecting  at  the 
anode,  and  sodium  at  the  cathode. 
(See  figure  7.) 

Since  like  charges  renel  and  unlike 
charges  attract,  we  conclude  that 
sodium  atoms  carry  a positive  charge 
and  chlorine  a negative  charge,  and 
that  the  charges  on  these  atoms  are 
neutralized  by  opposite  charges  at  the 
electrodes. 

The  chemist  says  that  sodium  and 
chlorine  atoms  in  the  molten  state  are 
really  not  normal  atoms,  but  have 
charges — the  sodium  a positive  charge 
and  the  chlorine  a negative  charge. 
Such  charged  atoms  are  called  ions, 
and  the  process  of  producing  them  is 
known  as  ionization.  Since  unlike 
charged  bodies  attract,  the  sodium  and 
chlorine  ions  are  attracted  toward 
each  other  and  combine  to  form 
sodium  chloride  molecules.  This  at- 
traction is  sufficiently  strong  to  form 
the  stable  molecule  in  the  solid  state. 
However,  if  the  sait  is  melted,  the 
molecules  are  broken  down  into  ions, 
and  these  ions  conduct  an  electric 
current.  The  ions  are  then  neutralized 
at  the  electrodes  and  the  un-ionized 
atoms  collect  as  the  free  elements. 

By  extending  this  explanation  to 
other  materials,  we  can  deduce  that 
oxygen  and  copper  ions  must  carry 
twice  as  much  charge  as  chlorine  and 
sodium  ions,  since  two  faradays  are 
required  to  produce  a mole  of  copper 
or  oxygen.  Similarly,  since  aluminum 
requires  three  faradays  per  mole,  it 
must  be  triply  charged. 

Such  observations  as  those  we  have 
described,  coupled  with  others  in  the 
fields  of  radioactivity,  spectroscopy, 
etc.,  which  we  do  not  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss, led  scientists  to  conclude  that 
the  forces  holding  atoms  together  are 
largely  electrical  in  nature.  The 
atoms  themselves  consist  of  bundles  of 
electrically  charged  particles,  both 
positive  and  negative.  The  positive 
and  negative  quantities  of  electricity 
are  equal,  so  that  the  atom  as  a whole 
is  electrically  neutral.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  various  parts 
of  the  atom  are  neutral.  Ionization 


is  explained  as  the  process  of  losing 
or  gaining  electrical  charges  by  the 
atom.  Thus,  if  an  atom  loses  a nega- 


tive charge,  it  becomes  a positive  ion, 
while  if  it  loses  a positive  charge  (or 
gains  a negative  charge,  which  would 
have  the  same  effect),  it  becomes  a 
negative  ion. 

Bohr’s  Model  of  the  Atom 


As  we  just  saw,  the  atom  is  really 
an  aggregation  of  charged  particles 
of  matter,  half  charged  positively  and 
half  charged  negatively.  Early  work- 
ers, such  as  J.  J.  Thomson,  thought 
that  the  atom  was  like  a bean  bag 
filled  with  equal  numbers  of  “positive” 
and  “negative” 
beans,  homogene- 
ously distributed 
in  the  bag.  (See 
figure  8.)  But  ex- 
periments carried 
on  by  Lord  Ruth- 
erford and  others 
showed  that  this 
could  not  be  a 
true  representa- 
tion of  the  atom- 
ic model.  Let  us 
consider  what 
would  happen  if 
we  started  to  shoot  at  one  of  the  bean 
bags  with  a high  speed  B-B  gun,  or  a 
low  speed  22  rifle.  We  would  expect 
the  bullets  to  be  slowed  down  in  going 
through  the  bag,  and  slightly  deflected 
from  their  course  by  collisions  with  the 
beans  in  the  bag.  In  fact,  if  we  knew 
the  size  and  density  of  the  beanbag 
and  the  mass  velocity  of  the  bullet,  it 
would  not  be  too  difficult  to  calculate 
just  how  much  the  bullets  would  be 
deflected  and  slowed.  Rutherford  car- 
ried on  such  experiments,  except  that 
he  shot  at  atoms  instead  of  bean  bags, 
and  for  bullets  he  used  high  speed 
particles,  called  “alpha  particles”. 
There  will  be  discussion  of  the  origin 


Fig.  8 Thomson's 
Model  of  the 
Atom. 


and  nature  of  these  alpha  particle 
in  Section  IV. 

Rutherford  had  enough  informatio:  I 
to  calculate  how  much  his  alpha  par 
tides  should  be  deflected,  but  the  re 
suits  did  not  agree  at  all  with  his  cal 
culations.  He  found  that  most  of  hi 
bullets  were  deflected  only  a ver; 
small  amount,  while  a very  few  wer 
deflected  greatly,  some  even  being  re 
fleeted  backwards  by  the  atom.  Hi 
calculations  indicated  that  all  of  then 
should  be  deflected  at  some  interme 
diate  value.  The  only  way  that  Ruth 
erford  could  explain  his  results  wai 
by  assuming  that  instead  of  beinj 
composed  of  a homogeneous  mass  oi 
material,  the  atom  was  really  com 
posed  of  a very  dense,  small  center,  oi 
nucleus,  plus  a shell  of  lighter  par 
tides  at  a considerable  distance  froir 
the  nucleus.  Rutherford  reasoned  thai 
most  of  the  volume  of  the  atom  it 
7nerely  empty  space. 

Several  years  later  Niels  Bohr,  a 
Danish  physicist,  assembled  all  of  the 
available  data  of  physics  and  chemis- 
try on  atomic  structure,  and  presented  ( 
his  theory  of  the  atom.  This  theory 
has  explained  a great  many  of  the 
phenomena  observed,  and  is  of  such 
value  that  Bohr  was  awarded  the  1912 
Nobel  prize.  Prof.  Bohr  has  also  con- 
tributed important  work  to  the  atomic 
bomb  project.  According  to  him  the 
atom  really  looks  a great  deal  like  our 
solar  system.  At  the  center  is  a mass- 
ive, dense  nucleus,  corresponding  to 
our  sun.  At  a great  distance  away 
from  the  center  are  many  lighter  par- 
ticles, which  spin  around  it  in  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  orbits,  just  as  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun.  Just  as  most  of  the 
volume  of  the  solar  system  is  empty! 
space,  similarly,  the  atom,  a minia- 
ture solar  system,  also  is  mostly 
empty  space.  Bohr  said  that  the  cen- 
tral mass  was  composed  of  a varying 
number  of  closely  packed,  positively 
charged,  heavy  particles,  called  pro- 
tons. The  particles  flying  around  the 
nucleus  are  much  lighter,  and  are 
negatively  charged.  These  are  called 
electrons. 

According  to  Bohr,  the  properties  of 
elements  are  completely  determined  by  | 
the  number  of  protons  and  electrons  ’ 
contained  in  the  atoms  of  the  ele-  ; 
ments.  We  present  diagrams  of  a few  : 
of  the  simpler  atoms,  asking  the  1 
reader  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  small  volume  occupied  by  the  nu- 
cleus, and  the  large  amount  of  free 
space.  (See  figure  9.)  We  also  em- 
phasize the  small  mass  of  the  electron 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  proton. 
The  proton  is  about  1840  times 
heavier  than  the  electron,  so  that  the 
mass  of  the  atom  is  mostly  determined 
by  the  number  of  protons.  Thus,  an 
atom  of  hydrogen,  which  has  only  one 
proton,  is  said  to  have  a mass  of  one. 
The  next  atom,  that  of  helium  (He)  I 
has  a mass  of  four  (relative  to  hydro- 
gen), although  it  has  only  two  pro- 
tons. The  rest  of  its  mass  comes  from 
the  presence  of  two  additional  funda- 
mental particles,  called  neutrons. 

A neutron  is  merely  a proton  with- 
out its  charge,  or  a proton  combined 
with  an  electron,  Thus  the  neutron 
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Fig.  9 Rutherford-Bohr  Atomic  Models. 


has  no  charge,  but  its  mass  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  proton,  since 
the  electron  contributes  only  a very 
small  amount  of  mass.  Sometimes,  we 
speak  of  protons  and  neutrons  under 
the  common  name  of  nucleons,  since 

J'they  are  both  found  in  the  nucleus. 
Except  for  the  difference  in  charge, 
and  properties  related  to  charge,  there 
| is  no  great  difference  in  the  properties 
of  the  two  particles.  Theoretically  at 
least,  we  see  that  a proton  can  be- 
come a neutron  if  its  charge  is  neu- 
tralized by  that  of  a negative  elec- 
tron. Conversely,  the  neutron  can  be 
converted  to  a proton  by  combining 
with  a particle  known  as  a positron. 
This  is  a narticle  which  has  the  same 
charge  and  mass  as  an  electron,  but 
its  charge  is  positive  rather  than 
negative.  Positrons  are  not  very  com- 
mon, and  we  will  not  be  concerned 
with  them  for  the  present.  We  must 
emphasize  that  the  combinations  of 
the  various  particles  as  just  given,  are 
presented  only  as  an  aid  in  forming 
a picture  of  the  relationships  between 
them.  This  presentation  does  not  give 
a strict  explanation  of  the  actual  pro- 
cesses occurring,  as  these  processes  are 
much  more  complicated. 

Reconsidering,  we  now  say  that  the 
mass  of  an  atom  is  determined  by  the 
sum  total  of  its  protons  and  neutrons. 
However,  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  element  or  atom  are  determined 
by  the  electrons  which  it  contains. 
The  electrons  are  in  various  orbits 
around  the  nucleus,  and  we  can  easily 
see  that  the  total  number  of  ex- 
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ternal  electrons  must  be  the  same  as 
the  number  of  protons  in  the  nucleus, 
since  the  atom  as  a whole  is  elec- 
trically neutral.  The  atoms  of  each 
element  possess  a definite  number  of 
orbits  in  which  the  electrons  revolve, 
and  these  orbits  are  at  fixed  distances 
from  the  nucleus.  Some  of  the  orbits 
are  called  stable  or  “unexcited,”  since 
the  atoms  are  in  their  most  stable 
states  when  the  electrons  are  revolv- 
ing in  these  orbits.  The  other  orbits 
are  “excited”  and  correspond  to  less 
stable  states.  Energy  is  emitted  when 
an  electron  moves  from  an  excited  to 
a stable  orbit.  The  energy  is  mani- 
fested by  electromagnetic  radiations, 
such  as  ultra-violet,  visible,  or  infra 
red  light,  and  gives  rise  to  spectral 
lines.  Each  element  has  its  own  char- 
acteristic spectral  lines,  and  studies  of 


them  give  much  information  on  atomic 
structure. 

For  hydrogen  there  is  only  one  un- 
excited orbit;  for  lithium  there  are 
two,  and  so  on.  The  orbital  arrange- 
ment becomes  very  complex  for  heavy 
elements,  which  contain  many  protons 
in  their  nuclei  and  therefore  many 
electrons  outside  the  nucleus. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  chemist 
are  the  electrons  in  the  outermost 
orbit,  the  so-called  “orbital  electrons.” 
These  determine  the  valence  of  the 
element.  The  valence  of  an  element 
is  merely  the  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  one  of  its  atoms  will  combine 
with,  or  if  the  element  does  not  com- 
bine with  hydrogen,  it  is  the  number 
of  hydrogen  atoms  one  of  its  atoms 
is  equivalent  to,  or  will  replace.  Thus, 
since  the  formula  for  water  is  H^O, 
one  oxygen  atom  combining  with  two 
hydrogen  atoms,  the  valence  of  oxygen 
is  two.  If  we  combine  copper  (Cu) 
with  oxygen,  we  get  a compound  CuO 
or  copper  oxide.  Here  the  copper  has 
replaced  the  two  hydrogen  atoms,  and 
its  valence  is  also  two.  Similarly  for 
aluminum  the  valence  is  three,  and 
so  on. 

Another  way  to  determine  the  val- 
ence of  an  element  is  by  electrolysis 
of  one  of  its  compounds.  The  number 
of  faradays  required  to  obtain  a mole 
of  the  element  in  question  is  also  its 
valence.  This  method  permits  distinc- 
tion between  the  elements  with  posi- 
tive valences  and  those  which  have 
negative  valences.  If  the  element  com- 
bines with  hydrogen,  or  is  deposited 
at  the  anode  on  electrolysis,  its  val- 
ence is  negative.  If  it  replaces  hydro- 
gen, or  is  collected  at  the  cathode  on 
electrolysis,  its  valence  is  positive. 

The  number  of  protons  in  the  nu- 
cleus (or  of  electrons  outside  the 
nucleus)  is  very  important  in  deter- 
mining chemical  properties,  and  is 
spoken  of  quite  frequently  as  the 
atomic  number,  Z.  The  atomic  weight, 
A,  is  also  important,  especially  in  de- 
termining the  physical  properties  of 
an  element.  The  atomic  weight  is 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  protons 
and  neutrons,  as  stated  previously. 
We  will  make  frequent  use  of  these 
two  numbers.  The  values  of  A and  Z 
for  the  various  elements  may  be  found 
in  the  Periodic  Table,  which  is  a sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  elements 
according  to  their  atomic  numbers. 
(See  page  51.)  This  is  a handy  refer- 
- ence  chart. 


Ill:  Nuclear  Structure 


FISSION  AND  FUSION 


Isotopes 

WE  HAVE  SAID  that  an  element 
is  completely  defined  in  structure 
and  in  properties  by  its  atomic  num- 
ber and  atomic  weight.  Of  the  two, 
the  atomic  number  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, since  it  determines  the  chemical 
properties,  energies  of  reaction,  etc. 
It  is  possible  for  two  atoms  to  have 
the  same  atomic  number,  but  different 
atomic  weights.  Such  atoms,  differing 


only  in  the  number  of  neutrons  in 
their  nuclei,  are  known  as  isotopes. 

Practically,  every  element  as  found 
in  nature  is  really  a mixture  of  two 
or  more  isotopes.  Thus,  ordinary  hy- 
drogen consists  of  three  isotopic  forms, 
all  of  which  have  an  atomic  number 
of  one,  but  possess  atomic  weights  of 
1,  2,  and  3.  The  isotope  of  atomic 
weight  1 is  by  far  the  most  abundant, 
composing  about  99.98%  of  the  total 
hydrogen.  The  isotope  of  atomic 
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weight  2 is  known  as  deuterium  or 
“heavy  hydrogen,”  and  occurs  to  the 
extent  of  only  0.02%  of  the  total  hy- 
drogen. The  third  isotope,  called  tri- 
tium, is  even  less  abundant  than  deu- 
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Fig.  10  Isotopes  of  Hydrogen. 


terium,  and  not  of  much  interest  to 
us.  (See  figure  10.) 

Since  deuterium  has  an  atomic  num- 
ber of  one,  and  an  atomic  weight  of 
two,  it  must  consist  of  a nucleus  con- 
taining one  proton  and  one  neutron, 
and  have  one  electron  revolving  around 
the  nucleus.  If  we  remove  the  electron 
from  the  deuterium  atom,  we  have 
produced  an  ion,  called  a deuteron. 
Obviously  this  ion  has  twice  the  mass 
of  a proton,  but  the  same  charge  as 
the  proton.  Deuterons  are  important 
“bullets”  for  use  in  bombarding  the 
atom  in  experiments  similar  to  that  of 
Rutherford,  described  on  page  16. 

We  find  that  the  isotopic  forms  of 
hydrogen  exist  not  only  in  the  free 
state,  but  also  in  compounds.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  isotopes  of  the 
other  elements.  As  an  example,  when 
hydrogen  combines  with  oxygen  to 
form  water,  it  forms  not  only  H-0  of 
molecular  weight  18  (16  plus  2x1), 
but  also  a small  quantity  of  D20  of 
molecular  weight  20  (16  plus  2x2). 
The  latter  is  known  as  “heavy  water,” 
and  is  important  in  nuclear  physics 
work.  The  proportion  of  heavy  water 
in  ordinary  water  is,  of  course,  only 
0.02%,  but  there  are  means  of  sep- 
arating the  two. 

With  most  substances,  the  ratio  of 
one  isotope  to  all  the  others  is  so  high 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  mixture 
is  practically  that  of  the  most  abun- 
dant one,  and  the  atomic  weights,  in 
ratio  to  that  of  hydrogen,  are  whole 
numbers.  This  would  be  expected, 
since  most  of  the  weight  of  the  atom 
is  in  its  nucleus,  which  is  composed 
of  an  integral  number  of  protons  and 
neutrons  of  very  nearly  the  same 
weight.  In  fact,  the  observation  that 
most  atomic  weights  are  integral  mul- 
tiples of  that  of  hydrogen  was  one  of 
the  first  pieces  of  evidence  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  nuclear  particles,  and  a 
strong  basis  for  the  atomic  theory. 

However,  the  isotopes  may  be  pres- 
ent in  nearly  equal  proportions,  in 
which  case  the  atomic  weight  will  not 
be  near  a whole  number.  This  is  true 
for  chlorine,  which  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  35.6.  For  a long  time  chem- 
ists were  at  a loss  to  explain  this 
discrepancy.  Later  it  was  clarified  by 
the  discovery  that  ordinary  chlorine  is 
a mixture  of  isotopes  of  atomic  weight 
35  and  37,  in  the  ratio  three  to  one. 
The  value  of  35.5  is  merely  the 
weighted  mean  of  these  two  numbers. 

The  device  by  which  isotopes  were 
discovered  and  measured  is  known  as 
the  mass  spectrograph  (see  figure  11). 


The  principle  of  its  operation  is  that 
ionic  isotopes  of  different  masses  will 
be  deflected  by  different  amounts  when 
placed  in  a magnetic  field.  The  atoms 
to  be  studied  are  ionized  by  means  of 
an  electrical  discharge  and  confined  in 
a narrow  beam  by  being  made  to  pass 
through  a series  of  narrow  slits.  They 
are  then  led  into  a strong  magnetic 
field,  which  deflects  them  from  their 
straight  line  path  into  paths  which 
are  circular  arcs. 

Those  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
the  “right  hand  rule  for  motors”  in 
electricity  will  recall  that  a ware  car- 
rying a current  in  a magnetic  field 
perpendicular  to  it,  will  be  deflected 
in  a direction  at  right  angl^  to  both 
the  wire  and  the  field  direction.  The 
force  causing  the  deflection  is  propor- 
tional to  the  current  strength.  Since 
a stream  of  ions  is  really  an  electric 
current,  the  same  situation  will  hold 
for  Such  an  ionic  stream.  Here  the 
deflecting  force  is  proportional  to  the 
ionic  velocity.  Accelerating  the  ions  in 
an  electric  field  before  they  enter  the 
magnetic  field  gives  a uniform  energy 
to  all  of  them.  The  velocity  of  the 
heavy  ions  is  then  less  than  that  of 
the  light  ones;  consequently  the  heavy 
ones  are  less  affected  by  the  magnetic 
field.  The  heavy  ions  move  in  a circle 
of  large  radius  and  can  be  collected 
through  a slit,  or  caught  on  a photo- 
graphic plate.  The  light  ions,  being 
more  affected  by  the  magnetic  field, 
move  in  a circle  of  smaller  radius 
(greater  curvature),  and  can  be  col- 
lected in  a slit  a distance  away  from 
that  of  the  heavy  ions,  or  caught  on 
a plate  at  another  position.  From 
the  positions  at  which  the  ionic  beams 
struck  the  photographic  plate,  Aston, 
the  inventor  of  the  mass  spectrograph, 
was  able  to  measure  isotopic  masses 
with  great  accuracy.  We  shall  see  in 
the  next  section  the  importance  of  ob- 
taining very  precise  isotopic  masses. 

Inside  fhe  Nucleus 

The  observant  reader  will  notice 
that  there  has  been  a purpose  in  our 
presentation  during  the  first  three 
sections.  Beginning  with  an  extreme- 
ly large  number  of  substances,  in 
various  forms  and  combinations,  we 
have  shown  that  all  of  these  sub- 
stances are  made  up  of  a half  million 


Fig.  I I Simplified  Mass  Spectograph. 


or  so  different  molecules.  A simplifi- 
cation resulted  when  we  found  that  ah 
of  the  molecules  could  be  constructed 
from  only  92  or  so  different  atoms  oi 
chemical  elements.  Then  we  learned  - 
that  these  atoms  are  really  built  frorr 
only  a few  very  fundamental  particles 
— neutrons,  protons,  electrons,  anc 
positrons. 

An  even  further  “simplification”  is 
possible,  says  the  modern  physicist 
who  understands  quantum  mechanics 
Quantum  mechanics  finds  it  necessary 
to  accept  hypotheses  not  compatible 
with  the  concepts  of  classical  physics. 
According  to  quantum  mechanics  : 
there  are  really  no  such  things  as  the 
different  particles ; they  all  are  merely  ' 
waves  or  pulses  of  energy  which  can 
be  represented  by  mathematical  equa- 
tions. To  the  “quantum  mechanic,”  it] 
is  immaterial  whether  or  not  we  can 
draw  a picture  or  conceive  of  a model 
consistent  with  our  common  concep- 
tions of  space  and  material.  Thus  the 
average  reader  or  student,  unless  he 
has  extensive  training  in  advanced 
physics,  finds  it  difficult  to  visualize  ^ 
what  the  quantum  mechanic  is  talk- 
ing about.  In  this  discussion,  there-; 
fore,  we  are  limited  to  retaining  our 
antiquated  ideas  of  electrons  and  pro-' 
tons,  etc.,  in  the  interest  of  simplicity 
of  presentation. 

We  previously  stated  that  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  atom  is  made  up  of  a 
varying  number  of  protons  and  neu- 
trons. It  is  convenient  to  think  of 
these  nucleons  as  little  droplets  of  a; 
liquid,  and  the  nucleus  itself,  as  a, 
larger  drop  composed  of  the  smaller 
ones  fused  together.  Of  course,  the 
properties  of  this  nuclear  liquid  will' 
be  considerably  different  from  those) 
of  an  ordinary  liquid ; for  instance) 
its  density  will  be  much  higher.  If 
we  compare  its  density  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  atom,  we  find  that  it  is  much; 
higher  than  that  of  the  atom  as  a 
whole.  This  follows  since  the  atom  is 
composed  of  mostly  empty  space,  and 
practically  all  of  its  mass  is  concen- 
trated in  the  nucleus,  the  volume  of: 
which  is  very  much  smaller  that  that: 
of  the  atom.  The  reader  can  easily 
calculate  for  himself  the  value  of  the 
nuclear  density,  knowing  the  weight; 
of  an  atom  or  nucleus,  and  its  volume, 
that  of  a sphere  of  diameter  roughly 
10~12  cm.  The  weight  of  an  atom  is  the! 
gram  atomic  weight  of  the  element, 
considered,  divided  by  Avogadro’s? 
number. 

By  this  method,  the  nuclear  density 
is  shown  to  be  tremendous — 1014  grams 
per  cubic  centimeter,  compared  to  one 
gram  per  cc.  for  water.  This  means 
that  a drop  of  nuclear  fluid  big 
enough  to  be  seen  would  zveigh  ten 
million  tons!  Lest  the  reader  doubt 
the  existence  of  such  heavy  materials, 
it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the. 
white  dwarf  star  known  as  the  corn-1 
panion  of  Sirius  has  a density  about) 
one  hundred  thousand  times  that  of 
water,  and  higher  densities  than  this) 
are  believed  to  have  occurred  in  the 
sun  and  stars  before  the  formation  of! 
the  present  universe. 

One  very  characteristic  and  impor- 
tant property  of  liquids  is  their  “sur- 
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Fig.  12  Fusion  of  Small  droplets  causes  decrease  of  Total  Surface  Area. 


face  tension.”  Surface  tension  is  a 
force  which  tends  to  make  large  drop- 
lets out  of  small  ones.  Large  droplets 
have  a smaller  surface  area  for  a 
given  amount  of  volume  or  mass  than 
do  small  ones  (see  figure  12).  The 
surface  of  a liquid  represents  poten- 
tial energy,  and  all  systems  tend  to 
change  into  the  most  stable  states. 
Thus,  the  large  droplets  (less  energy) 
are  more  stable  than  small  droplets 
(more  energy).  The  reader  may  check 
this  for  himself  by  remembering  that 
the  surface  of  a sphere  is  4irr  while 


^ tt'F* 

the  volume  is — ^ — • Thus  a drop  of 

O 

radius  one  cm  has  a surface  of 
4 T 

i Trcm',  and  a volume  of  -g—  oc,  and  its 

surface  to  volume  ratio  is  3.  But  a 
drop  of  radius  two  cm  has  a surface 
of  4ix  22  or  16  it  cm 2 and  a volume 
i 4 32  7r 

:ofr^  x 23  or-- — cc.  Its  ratio  of  sur- 
3 3 


face  to  volume  is  only  3/2.  To  put  it 
another  way,  we  can  use  these  figures 
to  show  that  the  volume  of  eight  drops 
of  radius  one  cm.  is  the  same  as  that 
of  one  drop  of  radius  two  cm.,  but 
the  surface  area  of  the  eight  drops 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  one  drop. 
If  we  combine  the  eight  small  drops 
jinto  one  large  one,  there  will  be  a 
reduction  in  the  total  surface  area, 
md  therefore  in  the  potential  energy 
equivalent  of  the  surface  area  of  the 
jsystem.  Thus  when  small  drops  co- 
alesce to  larger  ones,  energy  is  lib- 
erated. This  is  the  reason  that  small 
jdroplets  of  mercury  on  a desk  rapidly 
(Combine  with  one  another,  when  they 
ire  brought  into  contact.  The  value 
>f  this  surface  tension  energy  is  about 
75  ergs  per  square  cm.  of  surface 
/for  water).  Converting  to  English 
mits,  the  amount  of  surface  energy 
s about  10-2  ft.  lbs.  per  square  foot 
if  surface.  This  is  a rather  small 
amount  of  energy.  However,  the  situ- 
ation is  greatly  different  with  the  nu- 
clear fluid.  Here  the  surface  tension 
s 1019  ergs  per  so.  cm.,  so  that  the 
mergy  of  a square  foot  of  nuclear 
urface  is  about  HP,  or  a million  bil- 
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lion  ft.  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  which  is  quite 
a lot  of  energy. 

Evidently  the  surface  tension  forces 
in  the  nuclear  fluid  are  very  large, 
and  we  would  expect  the  nuclear  fluid 
droplets  to  keep  on  combining  ad  in- 
finitum, in  order  to  liberate  more  en- 
ergy. Thus,  very  large  and  heavy 
nuclei  would  be  built  up.  Actually, 
no  stable  nuclei  have  yet  been  ob- 
served containing  more  than  238  of 
these  nuclear  droplets,  or  nucleons. 

The  answer  is 
simply  that 
there  is  another 
important  force 
which  prevents 
the  nucleons’  com- 
bining indefinite- 
ly (see  figure  13) . 
This  is  the  force 
of  electrical  re- 
pulsion between 
like  charges,  often 
called  the  “cou- 
lomb force”  after 
the  man  who  first 
set  up  the  mathe- 
matical laws  gov- 
erning it.  Cou- 
lomb’s law  is  very 
simple.  It  states  that  the  repulsion 
between  two  like  charges  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  charges  divided 
by  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
their  centers.  If  the  charges  are  un- 
like, the  force  is  attractive.  Thus: 
e,e2 

F = 

r2 

where  F = force  in  dynes  e1t  e?  are 
the  electrostatic  charges  of  the  first 
and  second  bodies  in  the  proper  units, 
and  r is  the  distance  in  centimeters 
separating  them.  Coulomb’s  law  tells 
us  that  when  we  try  to  bring  two 
protons  together  to  form  a bigger  nu- 
cleus, there  will  be  a repulsion  tending 
to  keep  these  protons  apart,  since  they 
are  both  positively  charged  and  like 
charges  repel.  However,  surface  ten- 
sion forces  favor  combination,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  cause  the  two  protons 
to  combine. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  successfully 
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Culomb's  Law 


combined  the  two  protons.  Now,  if 
we  try  to  combine  two  of  these  double 
proton  nuclei  to  form  one  nucleus  of 
four  protons,  we  will  have  a repulsive 
force  four  (2x2)  times  as  great  as 
we  had  when  we  tried  to  combine  the 
single  protons  (1  x 1).  Hence  we  see 
that  the  coulomb  forces  increase  very 
rapidly  as  we  try  to  make  larger  and 
larger  particles.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  surface  tension  attractive  forces 
for  combining  small  nuclei  into  large 
ones  do  not  increase  very  rapidly.  We 
saw  in  the  previous  example  that  we 
had  to  combine  eight  drops  together 
to  reduce  the  surface  by  a factor  of 
only  two.  Therefore,  the  coulomb  re- 
pulsive forces  soon  overtake  the  sur- 
face tension  attractive  forces,  and 
make  further  fusion  of  nuclei  impos- 
sible. When  the  two  forces  are  ex- 
actly balanced,  the  nucleus  will  be 
extremely  stable,  since  there  is  no 
tendency  for  it  to  break  down  into 
smaller  parts  because  of  coulomb  re- 
pulsion (see  figure  14),  or  to  fuse  to- 
gether into  larger  ones  because  of 
surface  tension  attraction. 

Obviously,  this  balance  should  occur 
for  a nucleus  of  some  intermediate 
size  and  it  turns  out  to  be  near 
silver  (Ag),  at.wt.  108,  at.  no.  47, 
which  is  practically  in  the  middle 
of  the  periodic  table  of  elements. 
Theoretically,  all  elements  which  are 
lighter  than  silver  should  stabilize 
themselves  by  forming  silver  through 
fusion  of  their  nuclei.  Conversely,  all 
elements  heavier  than  silver  should 
stabilize  themselves  by  breaking  into 
smaller  parts,  or  as  we  say,  by  “fis- 
sion”, to  form  the  lighter  element 
silver.  Furthermore,  the  farther  a 
heavy  element  is  situated  from  silver 


Fig.  14  Electrostatic  Repulsion  causes 
Fission  of  Heavy  Nuclei. 


in  the  periodic  table,  the  more  un- 
stable it  is,  and  the  more  energy  can 
be  liberated  by  its  fission.  Figure  15 
shows  the  amounts  of  fission  and  fu- 
sion energy,  which  are  a direct  mea- 
sure of  instability  for  the  various  ele- 
ments. The  nuclear  physicist  uses  a 
unit  known  as  the  electron  volt,  the 
conversion  of  which  into  other  energy 
units  may  be  found  in  table  on  p.  50. 
Notice  that  the  amount  of  fission  in- 
stability energy  for  uranium  (U)  is 
the  highest  of  any  natural  occurring 
element  on  the  chart. 

One  is  tempted  to  ask  what  effect 
the  neutrons  in  the  nucleus  have  on 
its  stability?  We  have  confined  our 
discussion  to  protons  alone.  Since  the 
neutron  has  no  electrical  charge,  we 
might  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  a great  number  of  neutrons 
into  the  nucleus,  and  increase  the  nu- 
clear stability  because  of  the  surface 
tension  forces.  This  supposition  is 
true  to  a certain  extent.  With  the 
exceution  of  the  verv  lightest  element 
— hydrogen — all  stable  nuclei  contain 
at  least  as  many  neutrons  as  protons. 
A good  way  to  think  of  the  neutrons 
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Fig.  15  Fission  and  Fusion  Instability  Energies  of  the  Various  Elements. 
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Fig.  16  Fission  and  Fusion  Activation  Energies  of  the  Various  Elements. 
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in  the  nucleus  is  as  buffers,  which 
keep  the  protons  apart,  so  that  they 
cannot  get  close  enough  together  to 
upset  the  nuclear  equilibrium  and 
blow  the  nucleus  apart.  As  we  put 
more  protons  into  the  nucleus,  their 
mutual  repulsion  increases  rapidly,  so 
that  more  neutrons  in  proportion,  as 
well  as  in  total  number,  are  required. 
Thus  for  helium,  carbon,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  the  ratio  of  neutrons  to 
protons  is  1/1.  For  heavier  elements 
the  ratio  increases.  At  the  middle  of 
the  periodic  table,  it  is  about  1.3/1 
for  silver,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table 
it  is  up  to  1.6/1  for  uranium.  These 
n/p  ratios  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
most  stable  arrangements  for  nuclei 
according  to  quantum  theory,  and,  in 
fact,  we  shall  find  later  on  that  a nu- 
cleus with  too  many  neutrons  is  just 
as  unstable  as  one  with  too  few. 

Activation  Energy  for 
Fusion  and  Fission 

From  our  discussion  about  nuclear 
stability,  fission,  and  fusion,  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arises,  “how  can  any 
of  the  elements  except  silver  exist  at 
all — why  don’t  they  all  blow  apart  or 
fuse  to  form  silver?”  The  answer  lies, 
in  the  concept  of  activational  energy, 
which  we  discussed  in  the  first  chap- 
ter. Before  we  can  get  any  nuclei  to 
disintegrate,  we  must  first  supply  a 
quantity  of  activational  energy.  Ob- 
viously, the  easiest  nucleus  to  attack. 
Is  the  one  which  requires  the  least 
activational  energy,  just  as  it  is  easier, 
to  detonate  nitroglycerin,  which  goes 
off  from  merely  jarring  a bottle  of  it, 
than  it  is  to  detonate  TNT,  which  is 
stable  even  when  a rifle  bullet  is  shot; 
through  it. 

Figure  16  shows  the  activational 
energy  for  fission  or  fusion  of  the 
various  nuclei.  Note  how  low  the 
value  is  for  uranium.  From  this  lowi 
activation  energy,  coupled  with  its 
high  fission  instability  energy  as 
shown  in  figure  15,  one  quickly  sees 
that  the  fission  of  uranium  presents 
an  interesting  possibility  for  obtain- 
ing large  amounts  of  energy.  Just 
how  to  release  this  energy  by  supply- 
ing the  activational  energy  required  is 
a question  we  will  discuss  in  subse-i 
quent  chapters.  This  curve,  taken  from 
the  data  of  Bohr  and  Wheeler  (Physi- 
cal Review,  Sept.  1939)  represents  the 
fission  instability  energy  as  the  height! 
of  the  peaks.  The  craters’  depths 
are  a measure  of  the  activation  energy 
required  for  fission.  It  is  well  to  em-ll 
phasize  the  difference  in  scale  in  figure 
17  for  the  TNT  explosion,  a chemical 
reaction  and  the  nuclear  reaction,  :. 
Roughly  20,000,000  times  as  much 
energy  is  liberated  per  atom  of  U235fl 
undergoing  fission  as  is  liberated  by  ;l 
a molecule  of  TNT  in  chemical  reac- 
tion. 

That  difference  seen  even  in  pro-  j 
portion — the  actual  difference  in  fig- 
ures being  too  great  for  us  to  really 
grasp — is  the  difference  between  pre- 
vious man-made  explosions  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  A whole  new  scale  of 
power  is  involved,  with  completely  dif-  j 
ferent  concept. 
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IV:  Nuclear  Transformation 


RADIUM  AND  RADIOACTIVE  DISINTEGRATION 


MOST  OF  US  have  heard  of  the 
work  of  Pierre  and  Mme.  Curie 
in  the  discovery  and  identification  of 
radium.  This  work  was  one  of  the 
more  important  advances  of  modern 
physics  and  chemistry.  Their  findings 
were  preceded  by  those  of  Becquerel 
during  the  1890’s  who  found  that  a 


photographic  plate,  when  placed  in 
proximity  to  ores  or  compounds  of 
uranium,  was  affected  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to 
light.  This  occurred,  even  when  the 
plate  was  protected  by  sufficient  paper 
covering  to  assure  that  even  the 
strongest  light  could  not  affect  it. 
Becquerel  reasoned  that  there  was 
| something  associated  with  uranium 
which  produced  very  penetrating  rays, 
which,  although  not  in  the  visible  light 

I range,  behaved  similarly  to  light  and 
could  blacken  a photographic  plate. 
That  these  rays  were  not  appreciably 
retarded  by  the  usual  coverings  of  the 
plate  was  evidence  of  their  great  pene- 
trating power. 

The  Curies  carried  on  Becquerel’s 
j work,  and  showed  that  the  active  ma- 
terial causing  these  rays  was  not  ura- 
nium itself,  but  a hitherto  undiscov- 
ered element,  which  occurred  in  very 
minute  quantities  along  with  the  ura- 
nium. They  called  this  new  element 
[radium.  The  reason  that  radium  is 
always  found  with  uranium  in  natural 
ores  is  that  uranium  is  an  unstable 
{substance,  which  slowly  decomposes  to 
jradium.  Actually,  the  picture  is  very 
complicated,  since  uranium  decom- 
poses to  a number  of  other  unstable 
■elements  before  radium  is  formed. 
{And  the  radium  also  decomposes 
through  a number  of  intermediate 
elements,  until  it  finally  forms  the 
{stable  element,  lead.  Such  a sequence 
of  unstable  elements  is  known  as  a 
radioactive  series  or  “family.” 

There  are  three  such  families,  de- 
riving from  uranium,  thorium,  and 
{actinium.  U;35,  the  less  abundant  iso- 
j'tope  of  uranium,  is  really  not  in  the 
uranium  family  at  all,  but  in  the  ac- 
tinium. However,  it  occurs  with  ura- 
pium  (Um)  in  nature,  because  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  two  iso- 
topes are  very  similar.  All  three  of 
the  radioactive  families  decompose 
{through  intermediate  steps  to  form 
lead,  although  each  forms  a differ- 
ent isotope  of  lead.  Natural  lead  is  a 
nixture  of  these  three  isotopes  plus  a 

fourth,  Pb  04  . 

Now,  focusing  our  attention  on  ra- 
lium  alone,  we  find  that  radium  is 
decomposing  at  a measurable  and 
ixed  rate  into  another  element,  a 
leavy,  chemically  inactive  gas  known 
is  radon.  At  the  same  time  the  ra- 
lium  is  giving  out  certain  emanations 
vhich  are  divisible  into  three  distinct 
lasses.  The  first,  called  alpha  rays 
>r  alpha  particles,  consists  of  a num- 
ber of  fast  moving  helium  ions.  Re- 
ading our  picture  of  the  helium  atom 
—two  protons,  two  neutrons,  and  two 
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Fig.  18  Spinthariscope. 

electrons — we  see  that  an  ion  can  be 
formed  by  stripping  off  one  or  both 
of  the  electrons.  Actually,  both  elec- 
trons are  missing,  and  the  alpha  par- 
ticle is  simply  a helium  nucleus.  Alpha 
particles  are  readily  detected  by  means 
of  a simple  instrument  known  as  the 
spinthariscope.  (See  figure  18.) 

The  spinthariscope  consists  of  a 
screen  coated  with  a material  such  as 
zinc  sulphide,  and  an  eyepiece  to  mag- 
nify the  screen.  When  an  alpha  par- 
ticle strikes  the  screen,  it  causes  a 
transformation  of  the  zinc  sulphide, 
which  emits  a little  flash  of  light. 
This  flash  of  light  is  magnified  by 
the  eyepiece.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  the  “radium  dials”  of  clocks 
and  watches.  Here  a small  amount  of 
radium  or  one  of  its  compounds  is 
mixed  with  some  zinc  sulphide  pig- 
ment, so  that  alpha  particles  are  al- 
ways colliding  with  the  molecules  of 
ZnS,  and  emitting  light.  This  emitted 
light  can  be  observed  when  the  dial 
is  in  the  dark. 

The  alpha  particles  are  moving 
with  considerable  velocities — between 
2,000  and  20,000  miles  per  second,  or 
roughly  from  one  to  ten  per  cent  the 
velocity  of  light.  Because  of  their 
high  velocities,  they  have  high  kinetic 
energies.  They  are  able  to  penetrate 
several  cm.  of  air,  or  thin  foils  of 
metal  (less  than  a mm.)  before  losing 
their  energy.  They  lose  a little  energy 
each  time  they  collide  with  another 
atom,  until  they  are  finally  stopped. 
The  energy  of  the  collisions  is  dissi- 
pated, not  as  heat,  but  in  knocking 
out  the  electrons  from  the  atoms  with 
which  the  alpha  particle  collides.  By 
such  collisions  ions  are  formed.  Thus 
the  alpha  particle  leaves  a number  of 
ionized  atoms  in  its  wake,  and  if  we 
are  able  to  observe  these  ions,  we  will 
at  least  be  able  to  tell  where  the 
alpha  particle  has  been.  Details  of 
these  observations  will  be  given  in  the 
next  section. 

The  second  type  of  emanation  from 
radium  is  known  as  beta  rays  or  par- 
ticles. The  beta  rays  are  nothing 
more  than  streams  of  fast  moving 
electrons,  which  have  been  thrown  out 
of  the  radium.  They  travel  several 
hundred  times  farther  than  the  alpha 
particles,  either  in  air  or  metal,  before 
coming  to  a stand-still.  This  is  log- 
ical, since  the  mass  of  the  alpha 
particle — two  protons  plus  two  neu- 
trons— is  approximately  7500  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  beta  particle. 


Thus  a beta  particle,  with  the  same 
energy  as  an  alpha  particle,  will  move 
much  faster  than  the  alpha  particle, 
and  go  farther  before  its  velocity  is 
brought  to  zero  by  collisions  with  the 
atoms  which  it  ionizes.  Evidently 
then,  it  will  not  ionize  as  many  atoms 
for  a given  length  along  its  path  as 
will  the  alpha  particle,  if  their  ener- 
gies, and  hence  the  number  of  ions 
which  they  can  form,  are  equal.  Al- 
though the  energies  of  the  alpha  and 
beta  particles  are  not  exactly  equal, 
they  are  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude, so  that  our  conclusions  are  valid. 

The  third  type  of  emanation  from 
radium,  known  as  gamma  rays,  does 
not  consist  of  particles  at  all.  It  be- 
haves very  much  like  light,  or  better, 
like  X-rays  of  very  high  frequency. 
Gamma  rays  move  at  the  speed  of 
light  and  with  wave  motion.  They 
differ  from  light  only  in  having  a 
much  higher  frequency;  or  putting  it 
another  way,  their  wave  length  is 
much  shorter.  In  fact,  this  is  the 
main  distinction  between  different 
types  of  electromagnetic  radiations, 
including  radio  waves,  radar,  radiant 
heat,  infra-red,  visible  light,  ultra- 
violet, X-rays,  gamma  rays,  and  cos- 
mic rays.  The  sequence  given  is  in 
order  of  increasing  frequency  and 
penetrating  power.  In  order  to  stop 
gamma  rays  from  radium,  several 
inches  of  lead  are  required,  while  sev- 
eral feet  of  lead  or  concrete  are  nec- 
essary to  stop  those  encountered  in 
atomic  bomb  work.  Obviously,  gamma 
rays  are  very  penetrating,  much  more 
so  than  alpha  and  beta  rays  which 
can  be  stopped  by  much  thinner  sheets 
of  metal. 

At  this  point  let  us  consider  the 
methods  of  detection  and  counting  of 
these  particles  from  radioactive  dis- 
integration. One  of  the  simplest  is  by 
using  the  gold  leaf  electroscope,  fa- 
miliar to  any  student  of  elementary 
physics  (see  figure  19).  When  the 
electroscope  is  charged,  there  will  be 
an  excess  of  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive charges  on  the  small  sphere. 
These  charges  will  distribute  them- 
selves over  the  sphere,  the  conducting 
rod  and  the  two  thin  gold  leaves 
which  are  attached  to  the  rod.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  sphere  is  charged 
positively;  the  gold  leaves  also  become 
positively  charged.  Because  like 
charges  repel  one  another,  the  two 
leaves  will  tend  to  move  apart.  This 
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Fig.  19  Gold  Leaf  Electroscope  (a) 
uncharged  (b)  charged  (c)  neutraliza- 
ation  of  charge. 
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they  can  do  easily,  since  they  are  very 
thin  and  light,  and  only  a small  force 
is  needed  to  overcome  their  inertia. 

If  ions  are  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  small  sphere,  negative 
ions  will  be  attracted  to  the  positive 
sphere  and  will  neutralize  its  charge. 
The  charge  on  the  gold  leaves  is  also 
lost,  and  the  leaves  then  move  back 
together.  The  rate  with  which  the 
leaves  move  back  together  is  propor- 
tional to  the  rate  at  which  the  charges 
on  the  sphere  are  being  neutralized. 
This  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the 
rate  of  ion  production  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sphere;  here  the  produc- 
tion of  ions  depends  on  the  entrance 
of  charged  particles  such  as  alpha  or 
beta  rays  into  the  surrounding  space. 
Gamma  rays  are  also  able  to  produce 
ions  in  matter  through  which  they 
are  traveling.  Thus,  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion of  the  gold  leaves  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  rate  of  entrance  of  alpha, 
beta,  or  gamma  rays  into  the  space 
surrounding  the  small  sphere.  By 
suitable  refinements,  it  is  possible  to 
make  very  sensitive  and  accurate  de- 
tecting and  counting  instruments 
based  on  the  simple  electroscope. 

The  Geiger  Counter  (figure  20)  is 
another  useful  device  for  the  detection 
and  counting  of  particles  from  radio- 
active disintegration.  The  counter  con- 
sists of  two  electrodes,  one  a metal 
cylinder  and  the  other  a fine  metal 
wire  inside  the  cylinder.  The  two  elec- 
trodes are  separated  by  low  pressure 
gas,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a 
glass  envelope.  A potential  difference 
of  1500-2000  volts  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  electrodes.  This  poten- 
tial is  only  slightly  below  that  re- 
quired for  a spark  discharge  through 
the  gas  between  the  electrodes.  A thin 
“window”  in  the  glass  permits  the  en- 
trance of  alpha,  beta,  or  gamma  rays 
into  the  chamber.  When  a particle 
enters  the  chamber,  a quantity  of  ions 
is  produced  in  the  gas.  Thus  the  gas 
becomes  electrically  conducting  and  a 
discharge  occurs  between  the  two  elec- 
trodes. 

This  discharge  causes  a momentary 
flow  of  current  in  the  external  circuit. 
The  current  soon  stops,  however,  as 
the  external  circuit  is  so  arranged  that 
the  external  voltage  is  reduced  during 
the  discharge.  The  external  current 
may  be  amplified  to  cause  a “click”  in 
a loud  speaker,  to  operate  a mechan- 


ical register,  or  to  cause  a visual  pulse 
on  an  oscilloscope  screen. 

The  Geiger  Counter  is  very  useful 
for  studying  nuclear  reactions  and 
can  be  constructed  with  such  sensitiv- 
ity that  a single  alpha,  beta,  or 
gamma  emanation  may  be  detected 
and  counted.  By  placing  various 
screens  in  front  of  the  chamber  win- 
dow, it  is  possible  to  filter  out  all  par- 
ticles other  than  the  type  in  which  the 
observer  is  interested. 

Radioactive  Decay 

The  decay  of  radioactive  elements 
such  as  radium  into  other  elements  is 
an  example  of  what  is  called  a “sta- 
tistical process,”  which  means  that  the 
number  of  particles  undergoing  a par- 
ticular process  or  reaction  is  propor- 
tional to  the  total  number  of  such  par- 
ticles present.  Such  processes  can  also 
be  called  probability  processes.  A com- 
mon example  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  is  the  rise  or  fall  of  a popu- 
lation. If  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  in  a given  community  is  forty 
per  thousand,  then  in  a population  of 
one  thousand  people,  we  expect  an  in- 
crease of  forty  in  a year,  while  if  the 
population  is  two  thousand,  the  in- 
crease will  be  twice  as  great  or  eighty 
in  a year.  Another  way  of  expressing 
this  state  of  affairs  would  be  to  say 
that  the  population  is  doubling  itself 
every  twenty  years.  Similar  relations 
can  be  derived  if  the  population  is  de- 
creasing, rather  than  increasing. 

The  decay  of  radioactive  elements  is 
analogous  to  a population  decrease. 
Radium  decays  at  such  a rate  that  the 
amount  of  radium  halves  itself  in 
about  sixteen  hundred  years.  Thus,  if 
we  start  with  a gram  of  radium,  in 
1600  years  we  will  have  only  a half 
gram  left.  In  1600  years  more,  a half 
of  that  which  remained  will  decay,  and 
we  will  have  only  a quarter  of  a gram 
left.  We  define  the  decay  time  or  half 
life  of  a radioactive  element  as  that 
time  required  for  a given  quantity  to 
decompose  so  that  only  half  of  it  re- 
mains. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  fol- 
lowing points — the  decay  time  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  material 
present,  as  long  as  there  are  a large 
number  of  atoms;  and  the  decay  time 
has  a constant  value  for  any  particu- 
lar element  (or  isotope).  The  half-life 
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varies  greatly  for  different  radioactive 
elements.  Thus  the  half-life  of  uraniuir 
Unas  is  several  billion  years,  while  tha' 
for  some  of  the  intermediate  product: 
in  its  decay  to  radium  and  thence  tc 
lead,  is  only  a millionth  of  a second 
Obviously,  an  element  with  a larg< 
decay  time  or  long  half-life  is  mon 
stable  than  one  with  a shorter  half 
life. 

The  graph  in  figure  21  shows  the 
amounts  of  radium,  starting  with  om 
gram,  that  remain  at  various  times 
Notice  that  the  total  amount  of  ma 
terial  which  has  changed,  or  the  rati 
of  change,  is  much  higher  at  the  top  o: 
the  curve  than  at  the  bottom.  The- 
oretically the  amount  of  unchangec 
material  can  never  fall  to  zero,  al- 
though we  can  say  for  practical  pur- 
poses, that  all  of  the  material  has  dis- 
appeared when  the  amount  present  is 
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Fig.  21  Radioactive  Decay  Curve. 

less  than  a measurable  quantity.  Later] 
we  will  discuss  a new  element,  plu- 
tonium (Pu),  which  was  discovered  in 
recent  years  as  a result  of  the  work 
on  the  atomic  bomb.  The  half-life  of 
Pu  is  only  25,000  years.  Hence  if 
there  was  an  appreciable  amount  of 
the  element  present  when  the  earth1 
was  formed  several  billion  years  ag«, 
it  would  have  decayed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  amount  of  it  present  to-) 
day  would  be  negligible.  Therefore: 
for  practical  purposes,  we  can  say 
that  no  Pu  exists  in  nature. 

A rather  unusual  fact  concerning 
the  decay  time  of  a radioactive  sub- 
stance is  its  independence  of  temper- 
ature, pressure,  presence  of  catalysts,: 
or  other  factors  which  influence  chem-ii 
ical  reactions.  All  evidence  so  far  ob-' 
served  indicates  that  the  decay  time  is 
absolutely  constant  for  any  particular 
element  or  isotope. 


Nuclear  Transformations 

In  the  first  section  we  said  that 
atoms  are  the  smallest  particles  whicl 
could  exist  and  yet  retain  the  char- 
acteristic properties  of  the  elemeni 
which  they  compose.  We  also  stated 
that  atoms  cannot  be  destroyed  by  anjj 
chemical  means.  The  decomposition  of 
radioactive  materials  is  therefore  a 
new  phenomenon  to  us,  and  something 
beyond  the  realm  of  ordinary  chemical 
changes.  For  example  radium  (Ra)( 
is  a very  heavy  metal,  chemically  ac- 
tive, and  in  its  chemical  properties 
greatly  resembles  the  rather  common 
element  calcium.  It  has  an  at.  wt 
of  226,  and  at.  no.  of  88.  But  radiurr 
decomposes  into  an  entirely  different 
element — radon  (Rn),  at.  wt.  222,  at. 
no.  86.  Radon  is  a heavy  gas,  chem-: 
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ically  inert,  and  resembles  the  gas 
neon  (Ne).  Here,  we  have  before  us 
an  example  of  nuclear  transformation 
— one  element  being  converted  into  an 
entirely  different  one.  Although  this 
transformation  is  initiated  and  carried 
out  without  our  aid  or  control,  it 
nevertheless  presents  a fascinating 
possibility.  Since  we  now  know  that 
the  atom  is  not  indestructible,  and 
that  one  atom  can  be  changed  to  an- 
other, we  visualize  the  possibility  of 
converting  one  element  to  another  at 
will,  and  possibly  even  manufacturing 
new  elements,  unheard  of  in  nature. 
The  alchemists’  dream  may  come  true, 
and  we  may  yet  be  able  to  make  gold 
from  lead.  Let  us  see  what  tools  will 
be  needed  for  our  work. 

We  have  two  alternatives  in  chang- 
ing the  nucleus.  We  mav  attempt  to 
increase  the  atomic  number  and  mass 
by  adding  particles  to  it,  or  we  may 
decrease  them  by  removing  particles 
from  the  nucleus.  How  can  this  be 
done?  Not  by  any  chemical  means  yet 
known.  We  must  work  with  the  ulti- 
mate nuclear  particles  themselves. 
With  such  ideas  in  mind,  the  physicists 
of  forty  years  ago  began  bombarding 
various  nuclei  with  alpha  particles, 
electrons,  and  gamma  rays  from  natu- 
ral sources.  Later  they  also  employed 
other  nuclear  particles — protons,  deu- 
terons,  and  so  forth— as  these  became 
available  from  artificial  sources.  (In 
! Section  YII  we  will  discuss  methods 
of  obtaining  nuclear  particles  arti- 
ficially.) 

At  last,  one  experiment  was  success- 
| ful,  and  Rutherford  in  1919,  found 
that  by  bombarding  nitrogen  with  fast 
moving  alpha  particles  he  could  pro- 
! duce  oxygen.  These  alpha  particles 
j were  obtained  from  disintegrating 
radium.  We  represent  the  transfor- 
mation as  follows — 

;N14  + -He4  = ,0”  + iH1 
The  subscripts  represent  the  atomic 
: numbers  or  nuclear  charges,  and  the 
superscripts  the  atomic  weights.  No- 
tice that  the  totals  on  each  side  of 
J the  equation  for  both  atomic  numbers 
and  atomic  weights  must  balance.  If 
, we  consult  the  periodic  table  of  ele- 
; ments,  we  find  that  oxygen  is  listed 
with  an  atomic  weight  of  only  16, 

; while  the  oxygen  above  has  an  atomic 
!;  weight  of  17.  Thus  the  transforma- 
j tion  we  have  produces  a heavy  isotope 
of  oxygen,  a stable  material  found  in 
I small  quantities  (0.04%)  in  the  ordi- 
ji  nary  oxygen  of  the  air. 
j The  amount  of  heavy  oxygen  pro- 
duced by  this  reaction  is  very  small. 
In  fact,  the  amounts  of  material  pro- 
duced by  any  kind  of  nuclear  trans- 
| formations  up  to  the  recent  atomic 
■ bomb  work  were  very  small,  too  small 
to  be  observed  by  direct  weighing.  The 
ij  reader  is  then  forced  to  ask,  how  did 
| Rutherford  know  what  he  had  done 
! when  he  bombarded  nitrogen? 

; The  Wilson  Cloud  Chamber 

To  answer  the  above  question  we 
will  explain  the  operation  of  one  of 
;■  the  most  useful  machines  known  to 
| the  nuclear  physicist  for  carrying  out 
experiments  and  interpreting  his  re- 
sults. This  instrument,  the  Wilson 
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Fig.  22  Wilson  Cloud  Chamber 


Cloud  Chamber,  is  very  simple  in 
principle  and  operation  (figure  22). 
The  chamber  consists  of  a cylinder 
fitted  with  a movable  piston  which  en- 
closes air  or  other  gas.  A little  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  saturates 
the  air  with  water  vapor. 

Now  if  the  piston  is  moved  down- 
ward quickly,  causing  an  expansion 
of  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  the  air  will 
be  cooled  slightly.  This  is  a phenome- 
non familiar  to  everyone  who  has  no- 
ticed that  the  air  rushing  out  of  an 
automobile  tube  cools  the  valve 
through  which  it  passes.  Since  the 
amount  of  water  vapor  which  can  be 
held  in  the  air  decreases  with  lowered 
temperature,  the  cooled  air,  which  was 
formerly  saturated,  is  now  “super- 
saturated” with  water — it  is  holding- 
more  water  vapor  than  it  should.  In 
other  words,  the  relative  humidity  is 
greater  than  100%.  However,  it  is 
possible  for  this  water  to  stay  in  the 
air  as  vapor  for  a considerable  time, 
unless  there  are  little  centers — dust 
particles  or  ions — on  which  it  can 
begin  to  condense  out.  The  necessity 
of  such  condensation  centers,  and  the 
fact  that  dust  or  smoke  particles  can 
supply  them,  explain  the  extensive 
fogs  which  are  common  over  such  in- 
dustrial cities  as  Pittsburgh. 

Let  us  expand  the  air  in  the  cham- 
ber by  releasing  the  pressure  on  the 
piston.  A fog  forms  since  there  are 
sufficient  dust  pax’ticles  in  the  air  of 
the  chamber  to  act  as  condensation 
centers.  When  the  fog  settles,  most 
of  the  dust  particles  fall  to  the  top 
of  the  piston  which  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber.  We  then  compress  the 
air  and  repeat  the  expansion  process, 
causing  additional  fog  formation  and 
the  settling  of  more  dust  particles. 
After  several  of  these  compression-ex- 
pansion cycles,  most  of  the  dust  par- 
ticles will  have  been  removed  from  the 
chamber  air,  and  there  will  not  be 
enough  condensation  centers  to  cause 
fog  formation  when  the  air  is  again 
expanded.  Now,  if  we  bring-  a piece 
of  radium  near  the  thin  glass  window 
on  the  side  of  the  chamber,  some  of 
the  alpha  and  beta  particles  as  well  as 
gamma  rays  will  go  through  the  win- 
dow and  will  produce  ions  in  the  air. 
The  water  vapor  will  condense  out 
as  a fog  on  these  ions,  and  if  we  have 
a transparent  top  to  the  chamber,  we 
will  readily  see  white  fog  tracks  on 
the  black  background  of  the  piston 
top.  Thus,  we  have  an  almost  direct 
method  of  observing  the  path  of  a 
charged  particle.  Notice  that  we  say 
charged  particle.  Uncharged  particles 
are  unable  to  produce  ions  and  cause 
fog;  so  that  they  cannot  be  directly 
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detected  in  the  chamber.  This  is  im- 
portant when  we  attempt  to  follow 
neutrons  in  the  chamber,  for  neutrons 
are  uncharged. 

Inspection  of  the  tracks  which  par- 
ticles make  in  the  cloud  chamber  gives 
us  considerable  information  about 
their  nature,  and  facilitates  the  identi- 
fication of  unknown  particles.  Figures 
23  and  24  are  schematic  representa- 
tions of  cloud  chamber  tracks  of  the 
particles  given  off  by  decomposition 
of  radium.  The  short,  heavy  tracks 
are  made  by  alpha  particles,  which 
have  a low  velocity  and  hence  travel 
only  a short  distance  before  dissi- 
pating their  energy.  The  tracks  are 
thick  because  a great  number  of  ions 
per  centimeter  of  path  are  produced 
by  the  alpha  particles. 

The  lighter  and  faster  moving  beta 
particles  travel  farther  before  losing 
their  energy,  and  therefore  have 
longer  tracks.  Also,  since  they  do  not 
produce  so  many  ions  per  centimeter 
of  path  length,  their  tracks  are  thin- 
ner. Notice  that  the  tracks  of  both 
particles  are  practically  straight  lines 
until  near  the  ends,  where  they  curve 
appreciably.  During  most  of  their 
flight,  the  particles  are  moving  at  high 
velocities,  and  are  not  greatly  de- 
flected by  collisions  with  the  atoms  of 
the  gas.  However,  at  the  end  of  the 
flight,  when  the  velocities  have  been 
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Fig.  23  Cloud  Chamber  Tracks  of 
Alpha  Particles. 


Fig.  24  Cloud  Chamber  Tracks 
of  Beta  Particles. 
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greatly  reduced,  further  collisions  are 
able  to  deflect  the  particles  from  their 
straight  line  paths. 

Gamma  rays  also  produce  ions  and 
therefore  tracks  in  the  chamber.  How- 
ever, the  mechanism  by  which  this  is 
done  is  different  from  that  by  which 
alpha  and  beta  particles  produce  ioni- 
zation, and  is  rather  complicated. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  gamma  rays  pro- 
duce many  thin,  irregular  tracks, 
which  are  easily  discernible  from 
those  of  the  alpha  and  beta  particles. 

We  are  now  ready  to  repeat  mental- 
ly Rutherford’s  experiment.  It  can  be 
done  very  simply — all  we  need  is  a 
cloud  chamber  and  a small  source  of 
alpha  particles.  See  figure  25  (a). 
Most  of  the  alpha  particles  which 
enter  the  chamber  merely  ionize  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  or  nitrogen  in  the 
air ; however,  once  in  a very  great 
ivhile,  one  alpha  particle  ivill  collide 
head  on  luith  the  nucleus  of  a nitrogen 
atom,  with  the  results  shown  pictorial- 
ly  in  figure  25  (b).  Notice  that  the 
thick  track  of  the  incoming  alpha  par- 
ticle forks  into  two  other  tracks.  The 
shorter,  thicker  track  is  made  by  the 
new  oxygen  nucleus  formed,  while  the 
longer,  thinner  one  is  made  by  the  pro- 
ton. Since  the  proton  is  only  l/17th 
as  heavy  as  the  oxygen  nucleus,  it 
moves  faster,  and  makes  a longer  and 
thinner  track.  Conversely,  from  meas- 
urements of  the  length  and  thickness 
of  the  two  track,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  the  two  particles  which  pro- 
duce them. 

In  order  to  obtain  a complete  pic- 
ture of  the  reaction,  it  is  really  neces- 
sary to  take  pictures  of  the  tracks 
with  two  cameras  placed  at  different 
positions,  so  that  the  correct  angular 
relation  between  the  incoming  and  exit 
tracks  can  be  determined.  The  angles 
must  be  known  in  order  to  determine 
the  momenta  of  the  different  particles. 
Since  momentum  is  the  product  of 
mass  and  velocity,  these  two  important 
quantities  can  be  calculated. 

We  stated  that  only  a very  small 
number  of  the  alpha  particles  are  suc- 
cessful in  producing  disintegration. 
This  is  rather  easy  to  see,  when  we 
recall  that  the  atomic  diameter  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  nuclear  diameter, 
and  we  need  a direct  hit  on  the  nucleus 
to  produce  the  transformation.  We 
remember  that  in  round  numbers  the 
atomic  diameter  is  10~8  cm.,  and  the 
nuclear  diameter  only  10  12  cm.  The 
nuclear  diameter  is  smaller  by  a fac- 
tor of  ten  thousand,  and  since  the 
areas  of  circles  and  spheres  increase 
as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  the 
nucleus  presents  a target  which  is 
only  one  hundredth  millionth  (1/100,- 
000,000)  as  great  as  that  of  the  atom 
as  a whole.  Thus  an  alpha  particle 
which  lands  within  the  atorft  will  have 
only  one  chance  in  a hundred  million 
of  hitting  the  nucleus.  Looking  at  the 
problem  another  way,  we  can  say  that, 
on  the  average,  a hundred  million 
alpha  particles  will  be  required  to  hit 
a particular  nucleus,  or  one  alpha  par- 
ticle must  go  through  a hundred  mil- 
lion atoms  before  hitting  a nucleus.  Now 
the  alpha  particle,  as  we  have  seen,  loses 
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Fig.  25  Rutherford's  Experiment. 

(a)  Simplified  Representation  of  Apparatus 
(b)  Simplified  Representation  of  Cloud 
Chamber  Photographs  (c)  Explanation  of  the 
Nuclear  Transformation. 


energy  in  passing  through  atoms  and 
ionizing  them.  Before  it  is  brought  to 
a total  standstill,  an  alpha  particle  of 
average  energy  (about  one  million 
electron  volts)  can  ionize  twenty  thou- 
sand or  so  atoms.  So  dividing  a hun- 
dred million  by  twenty  thousand,  we 
get  five  thousand,  which  is  the  number 
of  alpha  particles  needed  to  assure  the 
collision  with  a single  nucleus.  But 
even  this  figure  is  conservative,  for 
there  is  a force  which  tends  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  the  alpha  particle  and 
the  nucleus.  This  is  the  coulomb  re- 
pulsion between  the  charged  particle 
and  the  charged  nucleus.  And  still  a 
third  factor  enters  to  reduce  the  prob- 
ability that  the  nucleus  will  disinte- 
grate or  transform,  even  when  it  is 


IN  the  previous  section  we  learned 
that  by  the  bombarding  of  nitrogen 
nuclei  with  high  speed  alpha  particles, 
we  are  able  to  transform  the  nitrogen 
nucleus  into  that  of  an  isotope  of 
oxygen.  Following  this  discovery  by 
Rutherford,  other  physicists  got  busy 


hit.  The  fact  is  that  the  nuclear  sta- 
bility may  not  be  disturbed  sufficiently  i 
by  the  entrance  of  the  alpha  particle  I 
to  cause  any  change  in  the  nucleus. 
The  nucleus  may  merely  throw  out  the  j 
alpha  particle  again.  The  physicist  | 
says  that  there  is  a “barrier  energy” 
which  must  be  overcome.  This  barrier  i 
energy  is  somewhat  analagous  to  the 
activation  energy  of  the  water  in  the 
crater,  which  we  discussed  in  Sec- 
tion I. 

Thus  there  are  three  factors  which 
make  the  probability  of  nuclear  trans-  ; 
formation  very  small.  They  are  (1) 
small  target  area  of  nucleus,  (2)  re- 
pulsion of  charged  particle  by  charged 
nucleus,  and  (3)  barrier  energy  which 
must  be  overcome.  The  combined  effect 
of  all  these  factors  makes  the  prob- 
ability of  causing  transformation  about 
one  for  each  hundred  thousand  particles 
used.  Hence,  of  one  hundred  thousand 
alpha  particles  which  are  shot  at  the  ’ 
nitrogen  atoms,  only  one  is  effective  j I 
in  causing  the  nitrogen  to  turn  into 
oxygen,  and  the  others  are  simply  | 
wasted. 

Returning  to  our  cloud  chamber  j 
photographs  we  see  that  a great  many 
photographs  must  be  taken  before  one 
is  found  which  shows  the  nuclear  dis- 
integration. In  order  to  avoid  tedious- 
ness, automatic  photographs  may  be 
taken  by  opening  the  camera,  just  at 
the  instant  chamber  has  expanded. 
After  this,  the  chamber  must  be  com- 
pressed again  and  the  fog  cleared  away 
by  applying  an  electric  charge  to  the 
walls  of  the  chamber.  The  charge  will 
neutralize  the  ions  and  draw  them  to  ; 
the  walls.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
time  required  to  get  the  chamber 
ready  for  the  entrance  of  the  next  par- 
ticle is  about  forty  times  as  great  as  ' 
the  expansion  time  in  the  chamber,  so  i 
that  the  chamber  is  good  for  observa- 
tions only  about  two  per  cent  of  the  ' 
total  operating  time.  Recently,  how-  " 
ever,  the  cloud  chamber  has  been  fur- 
ther modified  by  use  of  vacuum  tube 
circuits,  so  that  a photograph  will  be 
taken  only  when  a track  is  produced  ; 
as  a result  of  a nuclear  transforma-  i 
tion.  The  instrument  may  be  modified  | 
so  that  it  will  respond  only  to  a par- 
ticular type  of  transformation.  Thus, 
the  time  of  the  experimental  observa- 
tion and  the  amount  of  photographic 
film  needed  may  be  greatly  reduced. 


and  bombarded  other  elements  with 
alpha  particles  of  different  speeds  or 
energy  contents,  and  with  other  par- 
ticles as  well.  Recalling  what  we 
have  learned  in  the  previous  sections, 
we  can  see  that  we  have  a choice  of 
several  particles.  Let  us  list  these 
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particles  in  order  to  obtain  a compo- 
site picture  of  the  possibilities: 

Particle  Mass  Charge  Remarks 


electron  . 

zero 

practically 

-1 

Same  as  beta 
ray 

positron  . 

1 

Not  yet  used  as 
bombarding 
particles 

proton  . . 

1 

1 

Same  as  hydro- 
gen ion 

neutron  . 

1 

0 

Same  as  hydro- 
gen atom 

deuteron. 

2 

1 

Same  as  heavy 
hydrogen  ion 

alpha  pai 

Same  as  helium 

tide  . . 
gamma 

4 

2 

ion 

Not  partides, 

l ays  . . 

0 

0 

but  “bundles” 
of  energy. 

When  these  particles  are  used  at 
various  speeds  a great  number  of  nu- 
clear transformations  may  be  effected. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into 
these  various  reactions  in  detail,  but 
we  can  summarize  them  by  saying 
that  when  one  of  the  particles  listed 
above  is  shot  at  a nucleus  of  a par- 
ticular element  or  isotope,  that  ele- 
jment  or  isotope  will  increase  or  de- 
crease in  atomic  number  and/or  mass 
number  one,  two,  three,  or  four  units. 
This  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
an  unstable  intermediate  substance. 
If  the  intermediate  substance  is  radio- 
active, it  will  then  emit  one  of  the 
particles  listed  above,  the  emitted  par- 
ticle generally  being  different  from 
that  of  the  original  bombarding  parti- 
cle. We  speak  of  gamma  rays  in  this 
sense  as  if  they  were  the  same  as 
any  other  particles,  although  actually 
gamma  rays  are  not  particles,  but 
waves  of  energy,  as  we  have  previ- 
ously stated.  It  is  important  to  repeat 
'that  the  change  in  the  nucleus  is 
only  a few  units,  either  in  atomic 
number  or  atomic  weight.  We  shall 
later  find  an  important  exception  to 
this  statement  when  uranium  is  bom- 
barded with  neutrons.  This  reaction 
produces  a much  greater  change  in 
the  nucleus.  In  fact  the  nucleus  is 
practically  split  in  two.  This  is  the 
process  known  as  “fission  of  uranium.” 

Mass  Changes  in  Nuclear 
Reactions 

Let  us  consider  the  reaction  of 
lithium  (Li,  at.  no.  3,  at.  wt.  7)  bom- 
j barded  by  protons.  It  has  been  found 
that  for  each  Li  atom  that  reacts, 
two  atoms  of  helium  are  formed.  The 
Equation  is: 

3Li7  + JT  = 2 =He4 

If  instead  of  considering  one  atom  of 
Li,  we  consider  a gram  mole  of  its 
jitoms,  we  find  some  very  interesting 
Information  by  comparing  the  weights 
>f  the  reactants  (Li,  H)  and  the 
products.  Using  the  very  accurate 
values  of  atomic  weights  determined 
by  the  modern  mass  spectrographs, 
fve  compile  the  following  weight  bal- 
tnce: 

Mass  of  Li  - — 7.0181 8 gms 
” » H— 1.00813 


Total  mass  of  reactants  8.02031 
Mass  of  He  — 4.00389 
” ” ” —4.00389 

Total  mass  of  products  8.00778  gm. 
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We  immediately  see  that  the  two 
totals  do  not  balance.  In  fact,  there 
is  an  excess  of  8.02631  minus  8.00778 
— 0.01853  gm,  of  reactants  over  prod- 
ucts. If  our  work  has  been  conducted 
carefully  and  accurately,  and  there 
are  no  other  particles  which  account 
for  this  mass  difference,  we  conclude 
that  this  amount  of  material  has  been 
lost  or  destroyed.  But  this  conclusion 
is  a contradiction  to  our  common 
sense,  and  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  that  matter 
can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed. 
We  had  another  similar  law  which 
stated  that  energy  can  neither  be  cre- 
ated nor  destroyed.  .Now  we  are  forced 
to  revise  our  ideas  somewhat.  As 
Einstein  has  proved,  the  true  state 
of  affairs  is  “The  sum  of  matter  and 
energy  in  a particular  system  is  con- 
stant, but  matter  and  energy  are  mu- 
tually interconvertible .”  Thus  Ein- 
stein explained  that  the  above  mass 
difference  was  converted  into  a quan- 
tity of  energy.  In  this  reaction  care- 
ful experiments  showed  that  the  heli- 
um atoms  thrown  off  from  the  reac- 
tion were  moving  with  a considerable 
velocity  (about  one  twentieth  the  vel- 
ocity of  light) , and  therefore  possessed 
a great  deal  of  kinetic  energy.  Ein- 
stein has  furthermore  stated  that  a 
very  simple  relation  exists  between 
mass  and  energy,  expressed: 

E = me'  - km 

Here  E is  the  amount  of  energy  in 
ergs,  m is  the  mass  in  grams,  and 
k=c~  is  a constant  equal  to  9X1020. 
“c”  itself  has  a value  of  3 x 101", 
which  is  also  the  velocity  of  light  in 
cm./sec.  Thus,  when  0.01853  gm.  of 
mass  disappear,  the  equivalent  amount 
of  energy,  (0.01853)  x (9X1020)  = 
1.67  x 1019  ergs  appears.  The  erg  is 
a rather  small  unit  of  energy,  so  we 
will  convert  it  into  units  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar.  One  erg  = 
9.48  x HP11  btu  = 7.38  x 10-8  ft.  lb. 
= 2.77  x 10"13  kw.hr.  Converting  from 
ergs  to  btu,  we  obtain  a value  = 1.58 
x 10°  btu.  If  we  recall  that  the  burn- 
ing of  a pound  of  coal  produces  about 
15,000  btu,  then  the  burning  of  a ton 
will  produce  (2000)  x (15,000)  = 3.0 
x 101  btu.  Comparing  this  value  with 
the  1.58  x 10°  btu  for  the  nuclear  re- 
action, we  see  that  the  amount  of 
energy  liberated  when  only  seven 
grams  of  Li  combine  with  one  gram 
of  H is  equivalent  to  that  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  about  50  tons 
of  coal.  Remembering  that  there  are 
454  grams  to  the  pound,  we  can  show 
that  the  reaction  with  a pound  of  Li 
would  be  equivalent  to  about  3250 
tons  or  seven  million  pounds  of  coal! 
This  is  a huge  figure,  but  it  is  not 
unusual  for  nuclear  reactions.  In  fact 
it  is  useful  to  remember  that  nuclear 
reactions  can  be  much  greater — even 
one  million  to  one  hundred  million 
times  as  great  as  the  usual  chemical 
reactions.  Ten  million  times  is  a good 
average  figure  to  remember. 

The  conversion  of  mass  into  energy 
is  a concept  which  is  very  new  to 
most  of  us,  who  have  always  been 
schooled  according  to  classical  physics, 
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and  thought  that  mass  was  indestruc- 
tible, and  likewise  energy.  The  in- 
quiring reader  will  immediately  won- 
der why  this  conversion  was  not  pre- 
viously detected.  The  reason  is  that 
the  energy  changes  in  the  chemical 
reactions  with  which  we  were  familiar 
were  so  much  smaller  than  the  nu- 
clear energy  changes,  that  the  mass 
differences  produced  were  not  notice- 
able. As  an  example,  suppose  we  heat 
a 500  gallon  tank  of  water  from  its 
freezing  point  (32°F.)  to  its  boiling 
point  (212°  F.).  Since  there  are  8.33 
pounds  to  the  gallon  of  water,  the 
amount  of  heat  we  put  into  the  water 
is  (600)  x (8.33)  x (212-32)  = 750,000 
btu.  Using  the  conversion  factor  pre- 
viously given  for  btu  to  ergs,  we  see 
that  this  is  also  equal  to  7.5  x 105  d- 
9.49  x HP11  = 7.9  x 1015  ergs.  But 
according  to  the  Einstein  equation, 
one  gram  is  equivalent  to  9 x lO29 
ergs;  the  mass  equivalent  of  our  en- 
ergy input  is,  therefore,  only  7.9  x 
10,n  d-  9 x 1020  = 0.000009  gm.  This 
is  about  one  hundredth  of  a milligram, 
and  a milligram  is  the  smallest  unit 
accurately  measured  on  the  ordinary 
chemical  balance.  With  a micro  bal- 
ance, a mass  difference  of  0.000009 
gm.  can  be  distinguished  in  a sample 
totaling  a few  milligrams.  However, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  measure 
such  a small  mass  (which  is  far  less 
than  that  of  an  average  Texas  mos- 
quito) when  it  is  associated  with  that 
of  five  hundred  gallons  of  water.  It 
was  not  until  the  huge  energy  changes 
associated  with  nuclear  reactions  were 
discovered,  that  mass  changes  large 
enough  to  be  detected  were  found. 

Predicting  Nuclear 
Reactions  f 

From  a knowledge  of  the  energy 
contents  of  various  elements  and  chem- 
ical compounds,  the  chemist  is  able  to 
predict  possible  reactions.  In  general 
he  is  able  to  say  that  those  reactions 
which  liberate  energy  will  go  spon- 
taneously, and  that  those  which  ab- 
sorb energy  do  not  go  spontaneously, 
but  require  the  addition  of  energy  to 
make  them  go.  Although  he  uses  a 
term  called  “free  energy,”  which  is 
somewhat  different  from  ordinary 
heat  of  reaction,  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  it  at  present. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  calculation 
does  not  predict  how  fast  the  reaction 
will  go,  nor  what  the  yield  will  be, 
but  only  whether  or  not  the  reaction 
is  possible.  We  can  do  the  same  thing 
with  nuclear  reactions.  All  we  need 
do  is  write  down  an  equation,  properly 
balanced,  and  write  the  proper  atomic 
masses  below,  as  we  did  in  the  Li-H 
reaction.  Then,  if  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  products  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the  reac- 
tants, there  will  be  a liberation  of 
energy  and  the  reaction  is  probable. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  products  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  reactants,  energy  must  be 
added  to  cause  the  reaction.  We  re- 
( CONTINUED  ON  PACE  28) 
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AMONG 

THE 

PIONEERS 

OF 

NUCLEAR 

ENERGY 


THREE  HUGE  PLANTS  (above,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.)  and  $2  billion  in  three 
years  turned  out  a product  measured  only  in  pounds — but  changing  history. 


NUCLEAR  FISSION,  large  scale, 
achieved  16  July  1945  in  New 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  O 


1 896— Becquerel  discovers  radioactiv- 
ity of  uranium. 

1898 — Cu  ries  separate  radium  from 
pitchblende. 

1904—  Rutherford  discovers  alpha 
particle. 

1905 —  Einstein  enunciates  equivalence 
of  mass  and  energy. 

1 91 1—  Rutherford  does  experimental 
work  on  nuclear  atom. 

1912- 13 — Bohr  states  theory  of  nu- 
clear atom,  postulates  liquid  drop  model 
of  nucleus. 

1914— Chadwick  demonstrates  continu- 
ous beta  ray  spectra. 

1919 — Rutherford  discovers  transmu- 
tation of  nitrogen  by  alpha  particles 
from  radium. 

1919— Aston  develops  mass  specto- 
graph  for  isotope  separation. 

1923 — A.  H.  Compton  discovers  photon 
momenta  [Compton]  effect. 

1928— Quantum  mechanics  applied  to 
understanding  of  radioactive  disinte- 
gration by  Gurney,  Condon  and  Gamow. 

1930 — A.  H.  Compton  measuring  cos- 
mic ray  intensities. 

1932 — First  transformation  of  lithium 
nuclei  by  artificially  accelerated  pro- 
tons by  Cockcroft  and  Walton  of  Eng- 
land. Discovery  of  heavy  hydrogen 
(deuterium)  by  Urey,  Brickwedde  and 


Murphy.  Discovery  of  the  neutron  by 
Chadwick.  Discovery  of  positron  by 
Anderson. 

1932— 35 — Development  of  cyclotron  by 
E.  O.  Lawrence.  Development  of  ele  - 
trostatic  high-voltage  atom  smashers 
by  Van  de  Graaff  (MIT),  by  Tuve  (Car- 
negie Institute  of  Washington)  and  by 
Herb  (University  of  Wisconsin). 

1933 —  Fermi  demonstrates  annihila- 
tion of  a positron  and  electron  pair. 

1934 — Fermi  postulates  theory  of  beta 
ray  decay. 

1934— Bethe  states  theory  of  energy 
loss  of  fast  particles  in  matter;  theory 
of  photodisintegration  of  deuteron. 
1936— 'Jrey  works  on  chemical  ex- 
change method  of  isotope  separation. 
1936 — Fermi  demonstrates  resonance 
with  slow  neutrons. 

1936— Bohr  demonstrates  radiative 
capture. 

1938 — Bethe  postulates  carbon  chain 
for  solar  energy. 

1938- 39 — Fermi  studies  . transuranic 
elements  after  inconclusive  experiments 
in  1934. 

1939- 40— Period  of  rapid  development 
in  many  laboratories,  including  dis- 
covery of  artificial  radioactivity  by 
Irene  Curie  and  F.  Joliet. 

1939 — Discovery  of  uranium  fission  by 
Hahn  and  Strassman  in  Germany;  phe- 


nomenon first  fully  appreciated 
Meitner  and  Frisch,  reported  in  U.  S. 
Bohr  on  16  January  1939,  and  im 
ately  confirmed  and  further  studied 
many  laboratories  in  America  and  Eu 
rope.  Possible  military  applicati 
were  recognized  at  once  by  a group 
physicists,  among  whom  were  Ferm 
(Columbia).  E.  Wigner  (Princeton)  and 
E.  Teller  (George  Washington). 

1939,  March— Pegram  and  Fermi  (Co- 
lumbia) made  first  approach  to  Navy 
Department  to  advise  them  of  possibili- 
ties in  fission.  Navy  expressed  interest 
and  asked  to  be  kept  informed. 

1939,  July  — Einstein.  Wigner,  and  Szi- 
lard enlisted  aid  of  Alexander  Sachs 
of  New  York  in  getting  the  facts  on 
military  possibilities  before  President 
Roosevelt.  Roosevelt  referred  matter 
to  “Advisory  Committee  on  Uranium" 
headed  by  L.  J.  Briggs. 

1940,  April  28— Committee  meeting  to 
plan  a larger  research  program.  First 
definite  reports  on  German  activity  on 
this  subject  having  to  do  with  military 
aims. 

1940,  Summer — Radiation  Laboratory, 
University  of  California  discovered  pos- 
sible use  of  plutonium  for  explosive 
chain  reaction. 

1940,  Summer— Sachs  active  in  urging 
more  effort  on  this  subject  by  contacts 
with  President  Roosevelt  through  his 


Becquerel 


P.  Curie  M.  Curie  Rutherford 


Einstein 


Bohr 


While  scientific  knowledge  is  the 
sum  of  the  labor  of  thousands  of 
unknown  workers,  and  while  the  fam- 
ous men  of  science  are  the  first  to 
say  that  their  own  contributions  could 
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not  have  been  possible  without  the 
anonymous  spadework  of  others,  the 
group  shown  above  includes  those  gen- 
erally recognized  as  having  made  the 
great  advances  in  nuclear  science 


which,  in  turn,  made  possible  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the 
Manhattan  District.  They  are  shown 
chronologically  by  their  first  major 
contributions,  listed  on  next  page. 

ALL  HANDS 


VISTED  structural  steel  after  Hiroshima  bombing  on 
Aug  1945;  what  will  A-bomb  do  to  steel  of  ships? 


LABORATORY  test  on  huge  scale  is  Crossroads.  Data 
will  be  gathered  scientifically  (above,  movie  cameras). 


AND  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 


'CLEAR  ENERGY 

j aide,  Gen.  E.  M.  Watson.  Uranium  Com- 
' mittee  under  Briggs  constituted  as  a 
l part  of  the  National  Defense  Research 
Committee  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
formation  of  latter  body.  Various  small 
research  contracts  let  to  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, Princeton  University  and  others 
for  fundamental  studies  bearing  on  the 
\ problem. 

1940-1 942 — Gaseous-diffusion  method 
j of  separating  uranium  isotopes  de- 
veloped by  a research  group  at  Colum- 
bia University  headed  by  Profs.  PI.  C. 
Urey  and  J.  R.  Dunning. 

1940-1944 — Investigation  of  thermal- 
diffusion  method  of  isotope  separation 
(on  basis  of  research  in  Germany  in 
1938)  by  P.  H.  Abelson,  first  at  the  Na- 
I tional  Bureau  of  Standards  and  later  at 
j the  Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Pilot 
plant  built  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

1941,  Summer — PTranium  Committee 
enlarged  by  addition  of  several  new 
j members.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Committee  made  an  independent  study 
i of  the  situation.  This  study  involved 
consideration  of  engineering  problems 
i as  well  as  scientific  problems. 

1941  — Development  of  centrifuge  iso- 
tope separation  initiated  by  Prof.  J.  W. 
Beams,  University  of  Virginia. 

1941,  Fall— Previous  cooperation  and 
exchange  of  data  with  British  scientists 
greatly  extended  especially  by  trip  of 


Oliphant  (Birmingham)  to  America  and 
of  Pegram  and  Urey  to  England. 

1941,  Fall — Preliminary  studies  of 
atomic  bomb  begun  by  Prof.  G.  Breit 
of  University  of  Wisconsin.  Work  con- 
tinued in  summer  of  1942  under  Prof. 
J.  R.  Oppenheimer  of  University  of 
California. 

1941,  December  16 — Top  Policy  Group 
consisting  of  Vice  President  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  and  Dr.  V.  Bush,  recommended 
reorganization  of  program  outside  N.  D. 
R.  C.  with  greatly  enlarged  activity 
and  Army  jurisdiction. 

1942,  August  13 — The  “Manhattan 
District"  was  officially  established  for 
this  purpose. 

1942- — Government  sponsored  research 
at  Columbia  University  indicated  that  a 
nuclear  chain  reaction  was  of  possible 
accomplishment. 

1942,  May — Discovery  by  Snell,  Nedzel, 
and  Ibser  of  delay-fission  neutrons. 

1942 — Mass-spectrograph  method  of 
separating  uranium  isotopes  developed 
by  Radiation  Laboratory,  University  of 
California. 

1942,  Fall — First  pile  built  at  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  (later  moved  to  Ar- 
gonne  Laboratory,  near  Chicago)  under 
direction  of  E.  Fermi,  W.  H.  Zinn,  and 
H.  L.  Anderson.  First  operated  on  De- 
cember 2. 


1942,  Sept.— Military  Policy  Commit- 
tee appointed:  Dr.  V.  Bush,  chairman, 
Dr.  J,  B.  Conant,  alternate,  Maj.  Gen. 
W.  D.  Styer,  and  Rear  Adm.  W.  R. 
Purnell.  Gen.  Groves  named  to  sit  with 
committee  and  act  as  executive  officer 
to  carry  out  policies. 

1942,  Fall — Construction  begun  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  of  atomic-bomb  lab- 
oratory, under  direction  of  Oppen- 
heimer. 

1942,  Fall — Design  begun  of  large- 
scale  diffusion  plant  built  at  Oak  Ridge. 

1943,  Spring— —One  thousand-kw.  pile 
consti'ucted  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  for 
production  of  plutonium. 

1943- — Plant  at  Hanford,  Wash,  for 
production  of  plutonium  designed  on 
the  basis  of  research  work  at  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory,  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

1943,  January — Large-scale  mass- 
spectograph  separation  plant  at  Oak 
Ridge  designed  and  built. 

1944,  Summer — Large-scale,  thermal- 
diffusion  plant  built  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

1945,  July  16 — First  experimental 
bomb  statically  detonated  on  desert 
near  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

1945,  August  6 — First  military  atomic 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  Japan. 
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Henri  Becquerel,  discovery  of  radio- 
activity, 1896;  Pierre  and  Marie  Curie, 
radium,.  1898;  Lord  Ernest  Ruther- 
ford, discovery  alpha  particle,  1904; 
Albert  Einstein,  equivalence  of  mass 
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and  energy,  1905;  Niels  Bohr,  theory 
nuclear  atom,  1912;  Sir  James  Chad- 
wick, continuous  beta  ray  spectra, 
1914;  F.  W.  Aston,  mass  spectograph, 
1919;  Arthur  H.  Compton,  photon 


momenta,  1923;  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey, 
discovery  deuterium,  1932;  Dr.  Ernest 
O.  Lawrence,  developed  cyclotron, 
1932;  Enrico  Fermi,  beta  ray  decay, 
1934;  Hans  Bethe,  carbon  cycle,  1938. 
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Thermonuclear  Reactions 


(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  25) 

peat  that  the  most  probable  reactions 
are  those  which  liberate  energy. 

Now,  since  we  know  that  all  nuclei 
are  composed  of  the  two  basic  parti- 
cles, the  proton  and  neutron,  in  vary- 
ing numbers,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  mass  of  the  nucleus  with  that 
of  its  component  parts.  If  the  nuclear 
mass  is  less  than  that  of  the  “free” 
protons  and  neutrons  which  compose 
it,  then  the  nucleus  is  stable;  con- 
versely if  the  nuclear  mass  is  greater 
than  that  of  its  component  parts,  the 
nucleus  is  unstable.  If  the  nucleus  is 
unstable,  the  amount  of  instability 
energy  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  mass  excess,  and  it  will 
tend  to  break  down  into  more  stable 
nuclei,  or  to  build  up  into  more  stable 
nuclei,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Packing  Fraction 

In  order  to  have  a convenient  scale 
for  measuring  nuclear  stability,  we 
make  use  of  a curve  known  as  the 
packing  fraction  curve  (figure  26). 
The  curve  has  as  its  base  oxygen,  which 
has  an  atomic  weight  of  16.0000,  and 
a mass  number  (number  of  protons 
and  neutrons  in  the  nucleus  of  16). 
All  other  elements  have  integral  mass 
number,  but  their  atomic  weights  are 
either  a little  greater  or  a little  less 
than  this  integral  number.  Thus  the 
mass  number  of  hydrogen  is  one,  while 
its  atomic  weight  is  1.00778.  We  define 
the  packing  fraction  as  the  difference 
between  the  atomic  weight  and  the 
mass  number,  divided  by  the  mass 
number  and  multiplied  by  ten  thou- 
sand. Thus  for  hydrogen  the  packing- 
fraction  is 

1.00778  — 1.00000 
X 10,000  = 77.8. 

1 

For  He,  atomic  weight  4.00216,  mass 
number  four,  the  packing  fraction  is 

4.00216  — 4.00000 

X 10,000  = 5.4. 

4 

Notice  that  the  packing  fraction  for 
He  is  considerably  less  than  that  for 
hydrogen,  which  means  that  He  is 
more  stable  than  H.  We  might  con- 
sider as  a source  of  energy  the  build- 
ing of  heavier  He  nuclei  from  lighter 


hydrogen  nuclei.  Let  us  calculate  the 
energy  which  we  can  theoretically  ob- 
tain per  mole  of  He  formed. 

The  He  nucleus  is  composed  of  two 
neutrons  and  two  protons. 

Wt.  of  neutrons 

2 (1.00897)  = 2.01794 
Wt.  of  protons 

2 (1.00778)  = 2.01556 


Total  wt.  of  nucleons. . .4.03350 
Wt.  of  He  nuclei 4.00216 


Mass  loss  for  reaction.  .0.023134  gm. 

We  see  that  for  each  four  grams  of 
He  produced,  there  is  a loss  of  0.031 
gm.  Converting  this  mass  loss  to  an 
energy  production,  we  obtain  about 
2.8  X 1010  ergs  or  2.7  X 109  btu. 

We  have  dealt  at  length  with  this 
particular  reaction  because  it  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  one  known. 
This  is  the  reaction  by  which  the  sun 
produces  its  energy.  The  sun  is  con- 
tinually converting  its  hydrogen  into 
helium  and  producing  heat  at  the  rate 
of  3.78  X 10”  ergs  per  second.  This 
corresponds  to  a mass  loss  of  nearly 
five  million  tons  per  second.  The 
amount  of  the  sun’s  energy  which  the 
earth  receives  is  so  small,  however, 
that  it  corresponds  to  a mass  increase 
of  the  earth  of  only  150  tons  per  day. 
The  vastness  of  the  sun  can  be  realized 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  over  a bil- 
lion years  old,  and  has  not  used  up 
more  than  one-tenth  the  hydrogen 
which  it  had  a billion  years  ago. 

Lest  the  reader  become  overenthusi- 
astic  about  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
ing energy  by  nuclear  reactions,  we 
must  repeat  that  such  calculations 
which  we  have  just  carried  out  for  the 
hydrogen-helium  conversion  show  only 
the  possibility  of  the  reaction,  not  the 
speed  or  conditions  under  which  it 
will  take  place. 

Actually  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
a temperature  of  about  twenty  million 
degrees,  as  exists  in  the  sun’s  interior, 
in  order  for  this  reaction  to  occur. 
Neither  is  the  reaction  as  simple  as 
we  have  supposed  it,  but  goes  in  a 
complex,  step-wise  manner,  involving- 
several  intermediate,  unstable  ele- 
ments. A possible  explanation  of  this 
complicated  reaction  is  given  by  fig- 
ure 27. 


We  may  predict  the  direction  or  J 
possibility  of  a given  reaction’s  occur-  \ 
ing  as  we  have  just  seen,  merely  from  i 
correct  values  of  the  masses  of  the 
elements  involved.  However,  the  rates  t 
of  such  reactions,  even  as  those  for 
chemical  reactions,  are  influenced  by 
the  activation  energies  for  the  reac-  * 
tions.  The  concept  of  activation  . 
energy  was  discussed  in  Section  I.  If 
the  activation  energy  of  a reaction  is  i 
high,  a high  temperature  is  required 
to  make  the  reaction  go;  conversely,  t 
low  temperatures  are  sufficient  to  ini- 
tiate low  activation  energy  reactions. 
The  effect  of  temperature  can  be  seen 
by  considering  figure  28.  The  accom-  < 
panying  curves,  known  as  Maxwell 
distribution  curves,  give  at  any  tem- 
perature the  number  of  atoms  possess- 
ing given  energy  values. 

In  the  first  section,  when  we  dis- 
cussed kinetic  theory  of  gases  we  as- 
sumed that  all  of  the  molecules  of  a 
gas  are  moving  at  the  same  velocity 
and  have  the  same  energy.  This  as- 
sumption is  not  true.  Actually  a small 
number  have  very  low  energies,  and  i 
a small  number  much  higher  energies 
than  the  average.  It  is  only  those 
molecules  (or  in  the  case  of  nuclear 
reactions-atoms)  which  have  energies 
above  a certain  value  in  excess  of  the 
average,  that  are  able  to  react.  This 
excess  above  the  average  energy  is 
the  same  as  the  term  we  have  called 
the  activation  energy.  As  we  increase 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  of  the  sub- 
stance, all  of  the  molecules  or  atoms  j 
are  speeded  up  and  their  energies  in- 
creased. We  then  have  more  molecules  j 
which  possess  energies  in  excess  of  the  | 
required  activational  energy  and  are 
thus  able  to  react.  Therefore,  the  re-  ; 
action  rate  increases  with  tempera- 
ture. With  ordinary  chemical  reac- 
tions, the  activation  energies  are  of 
the  order  of  10,000-40,000  calories  per 
mole  and  chemical  reaction  rates  usu-  1 
ally  double  for  each  ten  degree  rise  ! 
in  temperature. 

Referring  to  Figure  28  we  see  that 
at  the  low  temperature  there  are  Ni 


Fig.  27  The  Carbon  Cycle  by  Which 
the  Sun  Produces  Its  Energy. 
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Fig.  28  Maxwell  Distribution  Curves 
for  Atoms  at  Different  Temperatures. 

atoms  having  an  energy  equal  to  the 
activational  energy.  All  atoms  having 
this  energy  or  a higher  energy  (those 
atoms  to  the  right  of  the  dashed  ver- 
ical  line)  are  then  able  to  react.  The 
total  number  of  such  high  energy  atoms 
s represented  by  the  area  between  the 
ow  temperature  curve  and  the  hori- 
:ontal  axis.  At  higher  temperature  it 
,vill  be  noticed  that  an  additional  num- 
aer  of  atoms  are  available;  thus  the 
area  between  the  high  temperature 
•urve  and  the  horizontal  axis  is  about 
Jwice  that  between  the  axis  and  the  low 
emperature  curve,  and  the  reaction 
rvill  be  about  twice  as  fast. 

However,  for  nuclear  reactions,  the 
ictivational  energies  are  of  the  order 
if  millions  of  calories,  and  the  tem- 
lerature  effect  is  much  more  pro- 
lounced.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
ort  to  much  higher  temperatures  to 
ause  the  nuclear  reactions  to  take 
ilace  at  appreciable  rates.  These  tem- 
ieratures  are  so  high  that  nuclear  re- 
.ctions  initiated  by  purely  thermal 

ENERGY  PRODUCTION  IN 
CALORIES  PER  SECOND 
PER  ORAM  JH  2 
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Fig.  29  Effect  of  Temperature  on 
Thermonuclear  Reactions. 

leans  are  impracticable  in  most 
ises.  Usually  we  must  resort  to  fast- 
joving  nuclear  particles  for  accom- 
lishing  our  task.  Figure  29  shows 
ie  effect  of  temperature  on  a typical 
uclear  reaction. 

luclectr  Fission 

In  figure  26,  one  notices  that  the 
acking  fraction  decreases  as  we  in- 
'ease  the  mass  number — from  a high 
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value  at  hydrogen  to  minimum  values 
for  intermediate  mass  numbers.  It  then 
increases  again  as  we  reach  the  high 
end  of  the  periodic  table.  Since  tne 
minimum  values  of  the  packing  frac- 
tion indicate  increased  stability,  we 
see  that  light  elements  of  low  mass 
number  can  be  stabilized  by  fusion  to 
form  elements  in  the  middle  of  the 
periodic  table.  Likewise,  heavy  ele- 
ments can  be  stabilized  by  fission  into 
elements  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The 
atomic  bomb  utilizes  the  latter  prin- 
ciple. Notice  that  the  packing  fraction 
of  uranium  is  the  highest  of  the  natu- 
ral elements  on  the  heavy  end  of  the 


« N THE  FIFTH  SECTION  we  stated 
* that  a great  variety  of  nuclear  trans- 
formations is  possible,  and  that  several 
bombarding  particles  of  different  types 
are  available  for  effecting  the  various 
transformations.  In  order  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  of 
such  reactions,  we  will  now  consider 
the  various  types  of  reactions,  with  im- 
portant examples  of  each. 

Type  A—— Neutron  Induced 
Reactions 

(1)  Simple  Neutron  Capture. 

In  such  reactions,  the  nucleus  merely 
captures  a neutron,  thus  increasing  the 
mass  (or  atomic  weight),  but  leaving 
its  atomic  number  and  chemical  prop- 
erties unchanged.  The  effect  then  is 
to  produce  heavier  isotopes  of  the  ele- 
ments being  bombarded.  These  iso- 
topes are  usually  radioactive,  and  may 
be  useful  as  “tracer”  elements  in 
chemical  or  biological  studies.  Here 
are  two  examples — 

isBr™  + on1  = 35Br80 

■isAg’07  + on1  = jjAg1™ 

The  second  reaction  takes  place  very 
easily,  and  is  interesting  because  it 
will  occur  when  a person  with  silver 
coins  in  his  pocket  steps  near  a cyclo- 
tron ! The  heavy  isotope  decomposes 
at  a convenient  rate  for  measuring 
purposes;  by  its  use,  neutron  intensi- 
ties can  be  calculated  easily. 

Simple  neutron  capture  is  an  exam- 
ple of  a “quantized”  process  or  “reso- 
nant capture.”  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  reaction  goes  only  when  the  neu- 
tron has  a kinetic  energy  value  exactly 
equal  to  the  activational  energy  of 
the  element  being  bombarded.  The 
nucleus  may  have  many  activational 
energy  levels,  each  corresponding  to  a 
different  reaction.  If  the  neutron’s 
energy  is  too  high  or  too  low,  it  will 
be  ineffective  for  a particular  reaction. 
This  means  that  if  the  neutron  is 
moving  too  rapidly  it  must  be  slowed 
down  until  its  energy  has  the  correct 
value,  while  if  it  is  moving  too  slowly, 


table ; thus  it  will  be  the  most  unstable 
element  in  respect  to  fission.  For- 
tunately, its  activational  energy  is 
very  low,  so  that  the  fission  of  ura- 
nium is  not  only  theoretically  possible, 
but  also  highly  probable.  U333  has  an 
even  higher  instability  and  lower  acti- 
vation energy,  than  does  U33S,  the 
abundant  isotope.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  U335  is  the  material  we  are 
mainly  interested  in  for  utilization  of 
atomic  energy — either  for  military  or 
peacetime  purposes.  We  will  discuss 
later  a new  element,  plutonium  (Pu) 
which  is  also  attractive  from  this 
standpoint. 


it  cannot  be  used  for  the  reaction 
under  consideration. 

If  we  wish  to  slow  down  neutrons, 
the  obvious  method  is  to  have  them 
collide  with  other  nuclei  with  which 
they  do  not  react.  The  neutrons  will 
then  transfer  some  of  their  energy  to 
these  nuclei  and  will  be  slowed  down. 
For  most  effective  transfer  of  energy 
between  two  bodies,  the  two  bodies 
should  be  of  the  same  mass.  Thus  a 
billiard  ball  can  transfer  all  of  its  en- 
ergy to  another  billiard  ball,  but  merely 
bounces  off  a bowling  ball  with  little 
effect  on  the  bowling  ball:  and  it 
would  roll  right  over  a pea.  Therefore 
the  most  effective  material  to  slow 
down  the  neutron  is  hydrogen,  since 
the  mass  of  the  hydrogen  atom  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  neu- 
tron. Other  light  elements — deuterium, 
lithium,  helium,  boron,  beryllium,  and 
carbon — will  also  be  effective,  in  de- 
creasing order.  Compounds  of  these 
elements  can  also  be  used.  The  prob- 
lem of  slowing  down  neutrons  to  make 
them  more  effective  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  atomic  bomb.  This  subject 
will  be  taken  up  again  in  a later 
section. 

(2)  Neutron  Capture  with  Par- 
ticle Emission. 

Examples — 

(1)  6B’°  + on1  = 3Li7  + 2He4 

(2)  ,N14  + on1  = 6C14  + jH1 

(8)  i5P30  + „n7  = 14Si30  + xH1 

Notice  that  the  particles  given  off  are 
all  charged  (protons,  alpha  particles, 
and  heavier  nuclei).  This  fact  makes 
the  reactions  more  difficult,  although 
one  would  think  that  the  repulsion  of 
the  two  positively  charged  fragments 
would  tend  to  make  the  reaction  go 
more  readily.  Actually,  a potential 
energy  barrier,  something  like  our 
“crater”  effect,  is  set  up  in  the  nu- 
cleus by  the  incoming  captured  pro- 
ton, and  this  barrier  reduces  the  pos- 
sibility of  subsequent  emission  of  a 
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positively  charged  particle.  This  diffi- 
culty that  the  proton  has  in  leaving 
the  nucleus  makes  the  neutron  “hesi- 
tate” about  going  into  the  nucleus, 


Fig.  30  Cloud  Chamber  Diagram  of 
Bombardment  of  Nitrogen  With 
Neutrons. 


and  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  proba- 
bility that  the  reaction  will  occur.  Fig- 
ure 30  shows  a cloud  chamber  dia- 
gram of  reaction  (2). 

Type  B — Deuteron  Induced 
Reactions 

These  are  reactions  which  are  in- 
duced by  bombardment  with  deuterons, 
the  nuclei  of  deuterium,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  heavy  water.  Deu- 
terons are  very  effective  in  producing 
nuclear  changes,  since  the  deuteron  it- 
self has  a high  packing  fraction  or 
mass  excess,  and  therefore  a large 
amount  of  “instability”  energy.  Par- 
ticle for  particle,  neutrons  are  more 
effective  than  deuterons,  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  obtain  a good  source  of  deu- 
terons. Deuteron-induced  reactions  are 
the  most  widely  used  ones  for  the  ac- 
tual manufacture  of  radioactive  ele- 
ments. 

(1)  Proton  Emitted  (d,p). 

Since  the  deuteron  (charge  1,  mass  2) 
liberates  a proton  (charge  1,  mass  1), 
the  net  effect  of  this  type  of  reaction 
is  the  same  as  the  addition  of  a neu- 
tron (charge  zero,  mass  1)  as  in  the 
TYPE  A reactions.  Reactions  of  this 
type  are  known  as  “Phillips-Oppen- 
heimer”  reactions,  after  their  discov- 
erers, and  are  very  important,  since 
they  have  the  same  effect  as  simple 
neutron  capture. 

Examples: 

(1)  oC13  + iH2  = cCH  -F  iH1 

(2)  uNa23  + ,H2  = uNa24  + iH1 

(3)  ,nP31  + ,H2  = uP®  + JP 

(4)  mAs75  + iH2  = 33As76  + jH1 

These  reactions  are  all  useful  in  bio- 
logical investigations,  especially  (2) 
and  (3)  which  are  extensively  used. 

(2)  Neutron  Emitted  (d,n). 

Reactions  of  this  kind  will  move  both 
the  charge  number  and  the  atomic 
number  of  the  bombarded  element  one 
unit  upwards,  thus  giving  a different 
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nucleus  and  element  from  the  original. 

Examples : 

(1)  iH2  + iH2  = iH3  + on1 

This  reaction  is  accomplished  by  bom- 
barding heavy  ice  with  deuterons.  The 
product  helium  of  mass  number  three 
is  a light  isotope  and  is  very  scarce 
in  nature.  Figure  29  shows  the  effect 
of  temperature  on  the  rate  of  this  re- 
action. For  the  bombardment  of  light 
nuclei  by  deuterons,  very  low  energy 
particles  are  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
electrical  repulsion  of  the  small  nu- 
clear charges,  so  that  for  the  reaction 
above  the  incoming  deuterons  need 
have  an  energy  of  only  0.01  ev. 

(2)  4Be3  + iH2  =:  5B10  + oH1 

Reaction  (2)  is  one  of  the  best  in  use 
for  the  production  of  neutrons.  Be  is 
a useful  target  because  of  its  resis- 
tance to  heat  (m.p.  1350°  C.). 

(3)  3Li7  + ,H2  = ,Be8  + oH1 

Reaction  (3)  is  also  good  for  the  pro- 
duction of  neutrons,  and  in  addition 
the  neutrons  produced  are  of  high 
speed,  and  therefore  of  high  energy 
content. 

(4)  oC12  + JF  = ,N13  + oH1 

Reaction  (4)  is  important  because  it 
takes  place  whenever  carbon  is  ex- 
posed to  deuterons.  This  means  that 
it  is  taking  place  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not  in  almost  all  nuclear  deuteron 
reactions,  since  carbon  is  an  impurity 
common  in  most  substances. 

(3)  Alpha  Particle  Emitted 

(d,a).  These  reactions  take  place  in 
low  yields,  since  the  alpha  particles 
carry  a high  charge,  and  can  over- 
come the  potential  energy  barrier  and 
get  out  of  the  nucleus  only  with  diffi- 
culty. Examples  of  this  type  of  re- 
action are: 

(1)  ioNe“  + ,H2  = oF18  + ;He4 

(2)  „A127  + iH2  = 13MgM  + .He4 
The  Mg  produced  in  reaction  (2)  is  a 
stable  isotope.  Notice  that  in  reactions 
of  this  type,  the  nuclear  charge  and 
mass  are  both  decreased. 

Type  C — Reactions  Induced 
by  Alpha  Particles 

We  will  shortly  discuss  the  equip- 
ment which  is  used  to  produce  the 
beams  of  alpha  particles,  deuterons, 
etc.,  for  use  in  the  reactions  we  are 
describing.  But  suffice  it  to  say  for 
the  present  that  the  same  equipment 
can  be  used  for  alpha  particles  and 
for  deuterons.  The  alpha  particle,  be- 
ing the  heaviest  particle  used  for  nu- 
clear transmutations,  can  carry  the 
greatest  amount  of  energy  for  a given 
velocity.  This  partially  compensates 
for  its  high  charge,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  it  to  penetrate  the  re- 
pulsive electrical  field  of  the  nucleus. 

(1)  Proton  emitted  (d,p). 

(1)  bB”  + .He4  = oC14  + iH1 

(2)  isAl27  + aHe4  = ttSi"  + iH1 
The  protons  emitted  in  the  second  re- 
action fall  into  two  classes,  each  hav- 
ing a distinct  energy  content.  The 
high  energy  protons  correspond  to  the 
nucleus  in  its  “ground”  or  stable  state. 
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The  low  energy  protons  have  left  be- 
hind a certain  “excitation”  energy 
in  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  not  in 
its  most  stable  or  ground  state;  there- 
fore it  stabilizes  itself  by  emitting 
this  excess  energy  in  the  form  of 
gamma  radiation.  Such  reactions  as 
this  one  are  important  since  they  al- 
low us  to  calculate  the  various  energy 
levels  in  the  nucleus. 

(3)  jN14  + Jde4  = 8017  + iH1 
Reaction  (3)  is  the  original  experi- 
ment of  Rutherford,  the  first  example 
of  artificial  nuclear  transmutation  dis- : 
covered. 

Notice  that  by  means  of  this  type 
of  reaction  (d,p)  the  nuclear  charge 
is  stepped  up  one  unit,  but  the  nuclear 
mass  three  units.  This  reaction  would, 
be  useful  for  building  heavy  nuclei, 
excepting  that  the  yields  are  low  be-' 
cause  of  the  high  charge  of  the  in- 
coming alpha  particle.  However,  the; 
reaction  is  interesting  for  study.  Be- 
cause of  the  smaller  electrical  repul- 
sion of  the  lighter  nuclei,  the  yields 
are  better  for  bombardment  of  light! 
nuclei  than  for  heavy  ones. 

(2)  Neutron  Emitted  (d,n). 

These  reactions  proceed  more  readily 
than  the  (d,p)  reactions,  since  the 
uncharged  neutron  can  escape  from; 
the  nucleus  more  readily  than  the: 
charged  proton.  Such  reactions  are 
of  more  practical  interest  and  are 
used  as  sources  of  neutrons. 

(1)  .,Be9  + .He4  = eC12  + .H1 

This  is  the  reaction  commonly  used! 

to  produce  neutrons,  and  was  the  first, 
such  reaction  known.  It  is  effected  by 
mixing  Be  with  a small  quantity  of 
radium,  which  emits  the  necessary 
alpha  particles. 

(2)  5B10  + .He4  = ,N13  + JED 

(3)  13A127  + 2He4  = 16pM  + JT 
Reactions  (2)  and  (8),  the  first  dis- 
covered which  gave  artificial  elements 
exhibiting  radioactivity,  were  per- 
formed by  Curie-Joliot  and  Joliot,  the  : 
daughter  and  son-in-law  of  Mme.i 
Curie.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  nu- 
clei produced  as  a result  of  this  type 
reaction  have  lower  neutron-to-proton  j 
ratios  than  the  normal,  stable  isotopes. 
Thus,  the  nitrogen  produced  above! 
has  an  at.  wt.  of  13  (six  neutrons), 
whereas  the  normal  isotope  has  at.  wt. 
of  14  (seven  neutrons).  The  lower 
n/p  ratio  makes  for  instability  of  the 
nucleus,  which  usually  stabilizes  itself 
by  the  emission  of  a positron.  This 
reaction  effectively  converts  a proton 
into  a neutron.  Thus,  the  n/p  ratio  is 
increased,  and  a nucleus  of  another 
more  stable  element  is  produced. 
Examples: 

(4)  7N13  = cC13  + ,0°,  half  life  of 
.N13  ten  minutes 

(5)  ^.P80  rr^Si30  + ,6°,  half  life  of 
]6P80  2.6  minutes. 

The  decomposition  times  of  (4)  and  I 
(5)  are  convenient  for  much  research 
work. 

Type  D — Proton  Induced 
Reactions 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  im- 
pox*tance  of  proton-induced  reactions. 
A great  many  reactions  are  known 
which  are  induced  by  protons.  Fur- 
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thermore,  since  the  proton  can  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities,  and  easily 
accelerated  to  practically  any  desired 
velocity,  it  is  a logical  particle  to  use 
for  investigating  nuclear  transmuta- 
tions. 

(1)  Simple  Proton  Capture. 

This  case  is  rather  similar  to  simple 
neutron  capture,  as  discussed  under 
Type  A.  It  is  a resonance  situation, 
and  only  protons  having  the  proper 
energy  will  be  effective  in  producing 
the  desired  transmutations.  These  re- 
actions also  produce  gamma  rays  of 
high  energy  content.  This  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  these  rays  have  high 
frequency,  since  we  have  already 
learned  that  the  energy  contents  of 
a gamma  ray  is  proportional  to  its 
frequency.  These  gamma  rays  are 
anywhere  from  two  to  six  times  as 
energetic  as  any  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  disintegration  of  natural 
substances.  With  the  heavier  nuclei, 
many  quantum  levels,  or  resonance 
energies,  are  possible  for  the  incoming 
protons.  Thus,  for  Al,  there  are  thirty 
such  levels,  corresponding  to  protons 
of  energies  between  zero  and  2.6  Mev. 
A familiar  example  of  simple  proton 
capture  is — 

eC12  + jH1  = ,N’3  + gamma  rays. 

; This  is  the  radioactive  nitrogen,  with 
: a decay  period  of  ten  minutes,  which 
we  discussed  under  the  (d,n)  reac- 
tions. 

(2)  Neutron  Emitted  (p,n). 

■ This  reaction  merely  represents  the 
i exchange  of  a neutron  for  a proton 
in  the  nucleus.  It  has  several  inter- 
esting features.  The  first  is  the  exis- 
tence of  a “threshold”  energy  value 
for  the  bombarding  protons;  if  the 


protons  have  less  than  this  energy, 
they  are  of  no  value  whatever  for  the 
reaction.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
(1)  that  the  emitted  neutron  is 
slightly  heavier  than  the  incoming 
proton,  and  (2)  that  the  new  nucleus 
having  a lower  n/p  ratio  is  less  stable 
than  the  original  nucleus.  Both  rea- 
sons call  for  energy  input  into  tire 
nucleus.  This  energy  must  be  supplied 
by  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  moving 
proton. 

The  other  interesting  feature  of 
these  reactions  is  that  they  always 
form  unstable  elements,  which  decay 
radioactively  with  the  emission  of  pos- 
itrons. This  also  follows  from  our 
discussion  about  the  effect  of  n/p 
ratio  on  nuclear  stability.  It  is  quite 
generally  true  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  nuclei  of  the  same  mass  and 
differing  by  one  charge  unit.  This 
is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  when 
we  replace  the  neutron  in  the  nucleus 
by  a proton.  Emission  of  the  positron 
ameliorates  the  situation,  as  we 
showed  for  N’3 — C13  decomposition. 

An  example  of  the  (p,n)  reaction  is — 
801S  + JT  = 9F’8  + oH1. 

The  F decomposes  with  a half-life  of 
112  minutes,  liberating  positrons,  and 
re-forming  the  original  O’8.  The  re- 
action proceeds  in  good  yield  as  shown 
by  the  ease  of  detecting  O18  with  only 
crude  equipment,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  O’8  in  any  natural 
oxygen  source  is  only  one  percent. 
Another  example,  also  used  as  a ready 
source  of  neutrons — 

♦Be9  + iH1  = 5B9  + „H’ . 

The  reaction  proceeds  almost  as  read- 
ily as  that  of  Be  with  deuterons,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  that  protons 
can  be  obtained  much  more  readily 
than  deuterons. 


(3)  Alpha  Particles  Emitted 
(P,o)» 

This  reaction  type  is  just  the  reverse 
of  the  (d,a)  reaction  discussed  earlier. 
Because  both  the  incoming  and  emitted 
particles  are  charged,  there  are  con- 
siderable electrical  and  potential 
energy  barriers  which  must  be  over- 
come, and  the  reaction  proceeds  only 
with  difficulty.  Therefore  high-energy 
bombarding  particles  must  be  used. 
Examples  are: 

.Li’  + ,H’  = 2 .He4 
SF19  + ,H’  = 80,g  + .He4 
sBe”  + xH’  = 3 2He‘ 

Type  E — Transmutation  by 
Radiation 

In  reactions  caused  by  radiation 
(i.e.,  gamma  rays)  all  of  the  energy 
for  rupturing  the  nucleus  must  be  sup- 
plied as  the  electromagnetic  energy  of 
the  gamma  rays.  Ordinarily,  the  gam- 
ma rays  must  possess  energies  of  at 
least  9 Mev.  to  remove  a nuclear  par- 
ticle. This  is  another  example  of  a 
threshold  energy  requirement,  similar 
to  that  discussed  under  (p,n)  reac- 
tions. In  this  regard,  the  reader  may 
wish  to  know  how  the  energy  of  gam- 
ma rays  can  be  calculated.  This  was 
first  done  by  Planck  about  forty  years 
ago.  He  showed  that 
E = hf, 

where  E is  the  energy  in  ergs  per 
quantum  (bundle)  of  rays,  / is  the 
frequency  in  cycles  per  second,  and 
h is  a constant,  known  as  “Planck’s 
constant”  and  having  the  value  6.62  x 
10-”  erg.  sec. 

Remembering  that  the  wave  length 
of  a radiation  wave  is  its  velocity 
divided  by  its  frequency,  and  that 
the  velocity  of  all  electromagnetic  ra- 
diations in  vacuo  is  3.00  x 10’°  cm  sec., 


SUMMARY  OF  REACTION 

TYPES 

Reaction 

Type 

Normal  Mass  Change 

Dependence  on  Energy 
of  Projectile 

Yield 

Type  of  Radioactivity 
Usually  Produced 

Sample  Reactions 

n capture 

Positive 

Resonance 

Virtually  100% 

Electron 

Ag107  -f*  n —>-Ag108 
Br79  + n — >-Br80 

np 

Slightly  positive 

Smooth 

Large  for  light  elements; 
escaping  barrier  to 
consider 

Electron 

N14  + n -vC*4  + Hi 
S32  + n -+P32  + Hi 

Slightly  positive  in  light 
elements;  negative  in 
heavy 

Smooth 

As  above 

Electron 

F*°  + n — >■  N10  + He4 
Al27  + n -+  Na24  + He4 

nf  2n 

Very  negative 

Smooth 

Small 

Positron 

N*4  + n —>  N13  + In 
P34  + n -+P“  +2» 

p capture 

Positive 

Resonance 

Large 

Positron 

C42  + H4  -+N*3 
pis  -|-  hi  -vNe20 

pn 

Negative 

Threshold:  smooth 

increasing  with  energy 

Large 

Positron 

Bii  + H4  -VC44  + n 
O48  + H1  -+Fis  + n 

Pec 

Slightly  positive  in  light 
elements;  negative  in 

Smooth,  increasing  with 
proton  energy 

Large 

Generally  stable  products 

F'9  + H4  -+040  + He* 
Al22  + H*  — ► Mg24  + He* 

pd 

Very  negative 

Smooth  as  above 

Small 

Only  one  case  established 

Be0  + H*  — v Be8  + H2 

aft 

Slightly  negative  in  light 
elements;  positive  in 
heavy 

Smooth 

Large  for  elements  where 
barrier  penetration  is 
easy 

Positron 

B10  + He4  — ► N13  + n 
Al27  + He*  -+•  P3°  + n 

aV 

Slightly  positive  except 
some  light  elements 

Smooth 

As  above 

Generally  stable  products 

Al27  + He*  — v SI30  + H* 
Nu  + He4  — >■  O17  + H* 

dp 

Always  positive 

Smooth 

As  above 

Electron 

Na23  + H2  ->Na24  + H* 
psi  + H2  -tP32  + H1 

dn 

As  above 

Smooth 

As  above 

Positron 

C12  + H2  -+N12  + H* 
Be9  + H2  — tB10  + H* 

d a 

Always  positive 

Smooth 

As  above 

Generally  stable  products 

O*o  + H2  -+  N*4  + He4 
Al27  + H2  — + Mg25  + He4 

Tn 

Always  negative 

Sharp  threshold 

Small 

Positron 

Be9  + T -t-Be*  + n 
Brsi  + r — ♦■Br80  + n 

rP 

As  above 

As  above 

As  above 

Only  observed  for 
deuteron 

H2  + T -*■  n + H* 

ATOMIC  EXTRA 
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VII:  Production  of  High 
Energy  Particles 

CYCLOTRON  AND  VAN  DE  GRAAFF  GENERATORS 


we  can  convert  this  equation  into 
more  practical  units,  and  obtain  the 

simplified  form  E = , where  E 

A 

is  the  energy  of  the  gamma  ray  in 
Mev.,  and  X is  its  wave  length  in  Ang- 
strom units. 

The  Angstrom  unit  is  10~8  cm.,  and 
gamma  rays  have  wave  lengths  of  the 
order  of  0.1  to  0.001  A.U.  Thus,  a 
gamma  ray  of  wave  length  0.001  A.U. 
has  an  energy  of  12  Mev.,  while  one 
of  wave  length  0.1  has  0.12  Mev.,  etc. 
Notice  that  the  greater  the  energy  of 
the  wave,  the  shorter  its  wave  length. 

Transmutation  by  gamma  radiation 
is  not  very  important  as  yet,  mainly 
because  the  gamma  rays  emitted  by 
natural  substances  are  below  the 
threshold  value  of  9 Mev.  for  most  re- 
actions. However,  the  rather  unstable 
deuteron  can  be  split  up  by  gamma 
radiation,  yielding  a proton  and  a neu- 
tron. Be9  also  can  be  made  to  yield 
Be8  plus  a neutron.  The  neutrons 
emitted  by  these  two  reactions  are  of 
value  because  they  are  all  of  one  en- 
ergy (for  each  particular  reaction), 
and  therefore  are  useful  in  research. 

Summary  of  Nuclear 
Transmutation 

The  reader  will  notice  that  there 
are  many  more  possible  type  reactions 
with  the  number  of  particles  we  have 
on  hand,  than  we  have  here  presented. 
The  fact  that  such  other  reactions 
have  not  been  mentioned  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  impossible,  but 
only  that  they  have  not  yet  been  in- 
vestigated sufficiently.  With  the  new 
tools  of  nuclear  research,  new  fields 
will,  no  doubt,  be  opened.  In  fact,  the 
publication  of  secret  material  in  con- 
junction with  the  Manhattan  District, 
will  undoubtedly  reveal  many  inter- 
esting and  important  reactions  here- 
tofore unpublicized.  The  possibilities 
of  nuclear  transmutation  are  indeed 
fascinating. 

A word  of  caution  is  necessary  here 
about  the  prediction,  a priori  of  nu- 
clear reactions.  There  will  usually  be 
more  than  one  process  competing 
under  the  reaction  conditions,  and 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  desired 
product  will  be  obtained.  However,  by 
varying  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment it  is  usually  possible  to  achieve 
our  ends,  provided  that  the  reaction  is 
energetically  possible.  This  merely 
means  that  the  mass  total  of  the  re- 
acting particles  plus  the  mass  equiva- 
lent of  the  projectile’s  kinetic  energy 
m.ust  be  in  excess  of  the  mass  total  of 
the  products. 

When  the  bombarding  or  emitted 
particle  is  charged,  an  energy  barrier 
must  be  overcome,  and  this  reduces 
the  probability  of  the  reaction,  so  that 
such  reactions  usually  have  yields 
about  ten  million  times  less  than  those 
involving  only  uncharged  particles. 

The  reader  may  gain  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  various  reactions  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  by  reference  to 
the  table  on  page  31,  summarizing  the 
types  and  conditions  of  the  reactions, 
their  peculiarities  and  examples  of 
each. 
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In  the  previous  sections  we  have 
discussed  various  transmutations  of 
the  nucleus  which  can  be  effected  by 
bombarding  it  with  the  different  nu- 
clear particles  at  our  disposal.  The 
reader  has,  no  doubt,  begun  to  wonder 
just  how  these  high  energy  particles 
are  obtained.  The  first  bombardments 
were  accomplished  by  using  the  alpha 
particles  from  radium  disintegration 
as  the  bombarding  “bullets.”  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pure  ra- 
dium supplies,  the  amounts  of  radium, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  alpha 
particles  obtainable,  are  rather  low. 
The  usual  worker  is  fortunate  if  he 
has  a few  hundred  milligrams  of  radi- 
um at  his  disposal. 

Each  milligram  of  radium  emits 
about  3.7  x 10’  alpha  particles  per 
second.  This  number  of  particles  is 
defined  as  a millicurie  of  radioactivity. 
The  millicurie  is,  therefore,  a unit  of 
radiation  intensity,  which  may  be  used 
to  compare  strengths  of  various  sources 
of  radioactivity,  whether  they  are  nat- 
ural or  artificial.  When  we  recall  that 
about  10s  bombarding  particles  are 
required,  on  the  average,  to  cause  the 
disintegration  of  only  one  nucleus,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  the  num- 
ber of  transmutations  which  can  be 
effected  by  using  natural  sources  in 
the  usual  available  quantities  is  small 
indeed.  Artificial  sources  are  neces- 
sary to  give  higher  radiation  intensi- 
ties and  produce  enough  transmuted 
material  to  be  detected  satisfactorily 
and  studied. 

The  common  devices  for  producing 
large  numbers  of  high  energy  bom- 
barding particles  are  machines  such 
as  the  cyclotron  and  the  Van  de 
Graaff  generator,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  section.  The  principle 
of  all  of  these  machines  is  merely  the 
production  of  a suitable  number  of 
charged  particles,  and  the  accelera- 
tion of  these  particles  by  means  of 
strong  electric  and  magnetic  fields. 
The  machines  differ  mainly  in  the 
method  of  applying  the  fields  and  at- 
taining the  desired  acceleration. 

When  a charged  particle,  such  as 
an  electron,  is  subjected  to  an  electric 
field,  it  is  accelerated  along  the  elec- 
trical lines  of  force.  The  amount  of 
energy  imparted  to  it  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  potential  difference 
of  the  two  points  between  which  it  is 
accelerated.  Thus,  if  the  electron  is 
placed  between  two  points,  one  at  a 
million  volts  higher  potential  than  the 
other,  it  will  be  attracted  to  the  point 
of  higher  (positive)  potential,  and 
will  pick  up  a quantity  of  energy 
equal  to  one  million  electron  volts. 
If  the  particle  is  positively  charged — 
proton,  deuteron,  alpha  particle — it  will 


be  attracted  to  the  point  of  negative 
potential. 

Since  the  charged  particles  emitted 
by  natural  radioactive  sources  have 
energies  of  several  million  electron 
volts,  the  voltages  which  must  be  ap- 
plied artificially  will  also  be  several 
millions  of  volts.  Machines  now  in  use 
are  able  to  produce  particles  of  nearly 
100  Mev.  The  use  of  higher  voltages 
is  more  advantageous  than  one  would 
suppose;  since  the  currents  required 
drop  off  very  sharply  for  small  volt- 
age increases,  less  power  is  needed  to 
run  the  machine.  For  example,  the 
English  physicist,  Chadwick,  discov- 
erer  of  the  neutron,  employed  a natu- 
ral source  of  16  millicuries.  This  re- 
quires an  artificial  source  of  265  milli- 
amps  current,  at  600,000  volts.  But 
when  the  voltage  is  raised  to  five  mil-  | 
lion,  the  current  required  to  equal  the 
16  millicurie  source  is  only  10~4  milli- 
amp.  Stated  in  other  words,  the 
higher  voltage,  using  the  same  265 
milliamp  current  would  be  equivalent 
to  a natural  source  of  (16)  x (265)  , 
x 104  = 4.24  x 107  millicuries.  This 
is  a tremendous  increase  in  the  num-  i 
ber  of  available  bombarding  particles.  1 
Hence,  the  nuclear  physicist  seeks  ji 
methods  of  obtaining  higher  and  i 
higher  voltages  in  order  to  increase 
both  the  number  and  the  energy  of  |( 
bombarding  particles. 

Early  Methods  of  Obtaining 
High  Energy  Particles 

The  first  attempts  to  obtain  high  : 
energy  particles  depended  on  the  use  1 
of  a number  of  high  voltage  trans- 
former windings  in  series  for  attain-  i 
ing  the  desired  voltages.  Other  meth- 
ods used  a series  of  high  voltage  vac-  r 
uum  tubes;  and  still  others  in  use 
today  depend  on  the  electrostatic  prin-  j 
ciple,  which  we  will  soon  discuss.  Us- 
ing the  method  of  transformer  wind- 
ings, it  was  possible  to  obtain  voltages 
of  about  750,000  by  1930. 

Another  method  for  obtaining  high- 
energy  charged  particles  utilizes  a 
series  of  hollow  metal  tubes,  which 
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Fig.  3!  Linear  Multiple  Accelerator. 
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ire  charged  to  high  potentials  by  an 
ixternal  a.c.  voltage.  (See  figure  31.) 
The  arrangement  of  the  tubes  is  such 
;hat  the  voltages  on  successive  tubes 
•ire  180°  out  of  phase.  That  is,  when 
:he  voltage,  Ei,  on  any  one  tube  has 
;ts  maximum  positive  value,  that  on 
:he  next  tube,  E2,  is  maximum  nega- 
:ive.  Positive  ions  are  produced  at 

3 by  an  electrical  discharge  through 
:he  gas  forming  the  ions.  This  gas, 
Prom  which  the  ions  are  formed — hy- 
drogen, deuterium,  or  helium — is  at  a 
low  pressure.  At  the  instant  the  first 
;ube  is  charged  negatively,  the  ions 
will  be  attracted  to  it,  and  slightly 
accelerated  until  they  reach  the  tube, 
attaining  an  energy  corresponding  to 
;he  voltage  difference  through  which 
;hey  have  travelled.  The  ions  then 
rroceed  at  constant  velocity  through 
;he  tube. 

The  machine  is  so  designed  that  by 
:he  time  the  ions  have  reached  the 
md  of  the  first  tube,  its  potential  has 
become  positive,  and  that  of  the  sec- 
ond tube  negative.  Hence,  the  ions 
ire  accelerated  across  the  space  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  tubes,  pick- 
ng  up  additional  energy.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  alternating  voltage  and 
j;he  dimensions  of  the  tubes  are  so 
ijffiosen  that  the  maximum  potential 
difference  occurs  between  successive 
:ubes  at  the  time  the  ions  are  in  the 
Intervening  spaces.  The  ions  then  pro- 
:eed  down  the  second  tube  at  constant 
velocity,  and  upon  reaching  the  end 
if  it,  are  accelerated  into  the  third 
:ube,  E3,  which  has  by  then  become 
Negative,  while  the  second  tube  has 
]Decome  positive.  The  process  may  be 
■epeated  a great  many  times — as 
many  times  as  there  are  gaps — and 
jreat  energy  may  be  imparted  to  the 
ons  without  the  need  of  any  large 
ixternal  d.c.  voltage  source.  The 
.engths  of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  the 
gaps  between  them,  are  increased 
ilong  the  direction  of  the  ion  path, 
since  the  velocity  of  the  ions  is  in- 
creasing along  this  path,  and  the  ions 
must  remain  the  same  length  of  time 
uJ  each  tube. 

The  final  energy  which  the  ion  can 
attain  is  much  higher  than  that  which 
It  would  gain  from  only  one  accelera- 
tion. In  fact,  it  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  applied  voltage  across  the  tubes, 
and  the  number  of  gaps  used,  or  num- 
ber of  times  the  voltage  is  utilized. 
Thus,  Sloan  and  Lawrence  in  an  early 
Installation  obtained  particles  of  1.26 
Mev  energy  by  using  thirty  tubes 
with  an  accelerating  potential  of  only 
12,000  volts.  Using  36  cylinders,  and 
an  accelerating  voltage  of  79,000,  they 
ater  obtained  particles  of  2.85  Mev. 
This  machine  was  only  185  cm.  in 
ength,  of  which  20%  was  dead  spac- 
ng  between  the  cylinders.  It  is  im- 
oortant  that  the  ions  travel  down  the 
cubes  in  a relatively  narrow  beam  so 
chat  they  will  strike  the  target  T,  in 
a small  area.  Fortunately,  the  elec- 
crostatic  lines  of  force  at  the  gaps 
oetween  successive  tubes  curve  in- 
ward, and  tend  to  focus  the  ions  into 
a narrow  beam. 

One  drawback  to  a machine  such 
is  that  described  above  is  that  the 
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particles  coming  through  the  tube  are 
not  of  uniform  velocity  and  energy. 
This  is  caused  by  the  alternating  volt- 
age, and  the  fact  that  not  all  particles 
will  be  exactly  in  phase  with  the  volt- 
age as  they  travel  down  the  tubes. 
Particles  exactly  in  phase  will  have 
the  maximum  acceleration  imparted 
to  them,  and  will  come  out  of  the 
final  accelerating  gap  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  energy.  However, 
particles  slightly  out  of  phase  will 
not  receive  the  full  accelerating  effect 
of  the  high  voltage,  and  therefore 
will  not  attain  as  high  velocities. 
Thus,  there  is  a considerable  distribu- 
tion in  the  energies  of  the  various 
particles.  The  cyclotron,  which  will 
be  discussed  later,  also  utilizes  an  a.c. 
voltage,  and  has  the  same  sort  of 
energy  distribution.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  electrostatic  machines 
is  that  they  use  only  d.c.  voltages, 
and  thus  give  a stream  of  particles 
of  very  nearly  the  same  energy  con- 
tent. 

The  Van  de  Graaff  Machine 

This  machine  consists  of  three  es- 
sential elements — a metal  sphere 
mounted  on  an  insulating  cylinder,  an 
endless  motor-driven  belt,  and  an  ex- 
ternal voltage  source.  The  metal 
sphere  acts  as  a high  capacity  con- 
denser, and  is  highly  polished  in  order 
to  prevent  any  corona  discharge.  The 
external  voltage  circuit  employs  a 
kenetron  vacuum  tube  amplifier  cir- 
cuit, and  provides  a d.c.  potential  of 
10-30  kilovolts. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as 
follows.  The  endless  belt,  constructed 
of  an  insulating  material  such  as  silk, 
paper,  or  rubber,  runs  between  two 
conductors.  The  belt  is  close  to  the 
conductors  but  does  not  touch  them. 
One  of  these  conductors  is  smooth, 
while  the  other  consists  of  a row  of 
comb-like  teeth.  A high  positive  po- 
tential is  applied  to  the  comb-like  con- 
ductor, while  the  smooth  one  is 
grounded.  This  potential  is  nearly 
sufficient  to  cause  a brush  discharge 


Fig.  32  The  Van  de  Graaff 
Generator. 


between  the  two  conductors,  with  elec- 
trons tending  to  be  drawn  off  from 
the  smooth,  grounded  conductor  to 
the  toothed  one.  However,  the  belt 
runs  between  these  two  conductors, 
and  the  electrons  are  instead  drawn 
off  the  belt  to  the  toothed  conductor. 
This  process  leaves  the  belt  with  a 
deficiency  of  electrons,  that  is,  posi- 
tively charged.  The  belt  continues  in 
this  state  up  the  insulating  column 
into  the  conducting  sphere.  Here  it 
passes  near  another  toothed  conduc- 
tor, which  discharges  to  the  positively 
charged  belt,  neutralizing  the  belt’s 
charge,  and  then  leaving  the  toothed 
conductor  charged  positively.  The 
toothed  conductor  is  connected  to  the 
sphere.  Thus  the  positive  charge  is 
distributed  over  the  sphere’s  outer 
surface  in  a uniform  manner.  The 
process  is  continued  until  a large 
quantity  of  charge  has  collected  on 
the  sphere,  raising  it  to  a high  posi- 
tive potential. 

The  maximum  voltage  which  the 
sphere  may  attain  is  limited  only  by 
the  insulation  of  the  equipment  and 
the  breakdown  voltage  of  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere.  The  breakdown 
is  very  vividly  characterized  by  a 
corona  discharge  from  the  sphere  to 
its  surroundings  when  the  breakdown 
voltage  is  reached.  The  use  of  larger 
spheres  is  advantageous  since  the 
breakdown  voltage  increases  as  the 
curvature  of  the  surface  decreases. 
This  is  the  reason  that  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  must  be  highly  polished, 
since  discharges  occur  most  readily 
from  sharp  points  or  surface  discon- 
tinuities. Experimentally,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  potentials  on  the  sphere 
of  about  a million  volts  per  meter  of 
radius. 

If  the  sphere  is  surrounded  by  air 
at  increased  pressure,  the  maximum 
allowable  voltage  may  also  be  in- 
creased. Thus  it  is  possible  to  double 
the  allowable  voltage  by  raising  the 
surrounding  air  pressure  from  one  to 
four  atmospheres.  Further  increases 
in  breakdown  voltages  may  be  effected 
by  using  other  media  than  air  as  the 
surrounding  dielectric.  With  sulphur 
hexafluoride,  carbon  tetrachloride,  or 
“Freon”  at  atmospheric  pressure,  a 
voltage  of  two  million  may  be  ob- 
tained, whereas  only  one  million  volts 
is  obtained  with  the  same  equipment 
when  it  is  surrounded  by  air  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure. 

By  employing  two  spheres  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  approximately  twice 
the  voltage  available  from  one  sphere. 
With  the  electrodes  suitably  arranged, 
the  negative  charges  removed  from 
the  one  sphere  are  in  effect  trans- 
ferred to  the  other,  leaving  the  first 
sphere  positively  charged,  and  the  sec- 
ond negatively  charged.  The  first 
large  installation  developed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology employed  two  spheres  of  1A" 
aluminum,  each  15  feet  in  diameter. 
The  insulating  towers  were  22'  6"  long 
and  %"  thick,  and  through  them  ran 
the  insulating  belts,  each  47"  wide. 
The  potential  developed  between  these 
two  spheres  was  5.1  million  volts.  The 
current  of  1.1  milliamperes  corresponds 
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to  a power  liberation  in  the  beam  of 
charged  particles  of  5.6  kw.  One  of 
the  great  advantages  of  this  type  of 
installation  is  the  fine  control  over  the 
operating  voltage,  only  0.1%  fluctua- 
tion in  voltage  occurring.  With  mod- 
ern electronic  methods  of  automatic 
control,  even  nearer  constancy  of  vol- 
tage can  be  secured. 

Having  discussed  the  method  of  at- 
taining a high  potential,  we  must  now 
consider  how  this  potential  can  be  ap- 
plied for  the  production  of  a stream 
of  high-speed  particles.  Elementary 
physics  tells  us  that  the  work  done  in 
moving  a particle  of  charge,  e, 
through  a potential  difference,  E,  is 
equal  to  their  product,  Ee.  For  free- 
moving  ions  or  electrons  this  work  is 
identical  to  the  increase  in  kinetic 
energy  ( K ) of  the  particle.  There- 
fore, if  we  move  an  ion  or  electron  of 
mass,  m,  and  charge,  e,  from  a point 
A of  potential,  Ea,  to  another  point  B 
of  potential,  Eb,  we  may  write — 

Kb — Ka  — mvb  — mva"  — e (Eb  — Ea) 

~~2~  2 

where,  va  and  Vt  are  the  velocities  of 
the  particle  at  the  points  A,  and  B, 
respectively.  If  the  initial  velocity  at 
point  A is  zero,  that  is,  the  particle 
starts  from  rest,  we  may  write — 

mv2  — e (Eh  — Ea). 

~Y 

This  equation  shows  that  the  par- 
ticle velocity  is  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  the  potential  difference 
through  which  it  is  accelerated,  and 
if  this  potential  difference  is  known, 
as  well  as  the  particle’s  charge,  the 
particle’s  energy  may  be  calculated.  If 
the  particle’s  mass  is  also  known,  the 
velocity  can  be  calculated. 

Since,  for  any  particle  travelling  at 
velocities  no  greater  than  a tenth  that 
of  light,  both  the  mass  and  the  charge 
may  be  considered  constant,  we  see 
that  the  only  factor  which  limits  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  particle  is  the 
potential  difference  through  which  the 
particle  is  accelerated.  Thus,  as  has 
been  previously  stated,  the  nuclear 
physicist  attempts  to  secure  higher 
and  higher  voltages  in  order  to  pro- 
duce particles  of  increasingly  higher 
energies. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  the  poten- 
tials developed  by  the  electrostatic 
generator,  an  accelerating  tube  is 
placed  between  the  positively  charged 
sphere  and  ground.  If  two  spheres  are 
used,  the  tube  is  placed  between  them. 
The  target  is  near  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum negative  potential.  Referring  to 
figure  33,  we  see  that  positive  ions  ob- 
tained from  the  gas  in  an  arc  or  elec- 
trical discharge  at  the  source,  S,  are 
focussed  into  narrow  beams  by  one  or 
more  electrostatic  focussing  cylinder, 
F,  and  then  proceed  to  the  main  accel- 
erating tube.  Proceeding  through  the 
main  accelerating  tube,  which  is  built 
in  sections,  the  ions  acquire  increasing- 
velocity  until  they  strike  the  target. 
A metal  tube  with  rounded  ends,  T,  is 
mounted  between  adjacent  sections  of 
the  tube.  From  the  center  of  this  tube 
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Fig.  33  Construction  of  An 
Accelerating  Tube. 


a metal  disc,  D.  passes  out  between 
the  ends  of  the  sections.  A corona 
ring  is  fastened  to  the  outside  rim  of 
this  projecting  metal  disc.  The  corona 
ring  is  connected  to  ground  in  a man- 
ner which  permits  leakage  of  charge 
from  the  tube  to  ground,  and  gives  a 
uniform  potential  gradient  along  the 
accelerating  tube.  For  the  same  rea- 
son— that  is,  to  attain  a uniform  po- 
tential gradient  — the  insulating  sur- 
faces are  usually  corrugated. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties 
in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  tube.  Satisfactory  materials  for  the 
tube  construction  are  porcelain,  tex- 
tolite,  or  special  types  of'  glass.  The 
tube  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
prevent  spark-over  on  its  outside  when 
the  high  voltage  is  applied.  The  pres- 
sure inside  the  tube  must  be  about 
10  5 mm.  of  mercury,  about  one  one- 
hundred  millionth  of  an  atmosphere. 
The  maintenance  of  this  low  pressure 
is  a difficult  problem;  extensive  pre- 
cautions are  needed  to  prevent  leakage 
of  the  atmosphere  into  the  tube  at 
joints  between  the  various  sections.  If 
the  pressure  in  the  tube  rises  beyond 
the  desired  value,  the  collisions  of  the 
fast-moving  charged  particles  with 
the  gaseous  molecules  in  the  tube  will 
impair  the  tube’s  operation.  The  fast 
pumps  used  to  maintain  the  low  pres- 
sure are  usually  of  the  oil  diffusion 
type,  backed  by  auxiliary  pumps. 


The  Cyclotron 

The  accelerating  tube  method  with 
a.  c.  voltages,  which  we  earlier  dis- 
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cussed,  is  limited  to  voltages  of  se\ 
eral  million.  There  is  no  theoretics 
limit  to  the  number  of  acceleratin 
tubes  which  can  be  used  in  series,  bu 
actually,  with  more  than  fifty  or  sixtj  ■ 
the  dimensions  of  the  equipment  be 
come  impractical.  The  electrostati  ■ 
generator,  we  saw,  has  the  advantag 
of  producing  a stream  of  particles  o 
uniform  energy  by  the  use  of  d.c 
voltages.  However,  it  also  is  limitec  i 
to  voltages  of  several  million,  since  ] 
further  d.c.  voltages  cannot  be  han 
died  practically  with  existing  equip 
ment. 

The  advantage  of  the  cyclotron,  de-jj 
veloped  by  Sloan  and  Lawrence,  is  its  a 
ability  to  produce  particles  of  ener-  i 
gies  as  high  as  25  Mev.,  without  the  I 
use  of  any  high  external  d.c.  voltages,  j 
This  is  important,  since  particles  of  J 
high  energies  (6-8  Mev.)  are  required  I 
for  the  penetration  of  the  heavier  i 
nuclei.  The  basic  principle  of  the 
cyclotron  is  the  successive  application 
of  a series  of  “kicks”  to  a chargedfl 
particle  in  an  alternating  electrostatic 
field,  much  as  in  the  tube  method.1 . 
However,  instead  of  using  a series  of 
coaxial  tubes,  the  cyclotron  causes  the 
particles  to  move  in  circular  paths  off 
increasing  radii,  and  thus  occupies  a 
much  smaller  space.  The  particles  are 
caused  to  move  in  circular  paths  by  a 
strong  magnetic  field  which  is  applied 
at  right  angles  to  the  electrostatic?  ■ 
field.  Following  the  well-known  prin- 
ciples of  physics,  the  magnetic  field1 
exerts  a force  on  the  moving,  charged, 
particle,  which  is  at  right  angles  toj 
both  the  electrostatic  and  magnetic  i 
fields.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing 
the  particle  to  move  in  a circular  path. ! 
The  operation  of  the  cyclotron  may  be 
understood  by  studying  figure  34. 

Ions  formed  by  an  electrical  dis- 
charge through  a gas  appear  at  the  gap 
between  the  two  large  electrodes,  i 
These  electrodes  (called  “Dees”  be- 
cause of  their  shape)  are  hollow  cop- 
per cylinders,  of  similar  form  to  the , 
halves  of  a cylindrical  cheese  box. 
The  magnetic  field  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  Dees.  Assume  that 
a positive  ion  appears  at  the  gap  the 
instant  one  electrode  is  positively 
charged.  It  will  then  be  accelerated 
into  the  opposite  negative  Dee.  While 
within  the  Dee,  the  ion  will  not  be  : 
affected  by  the  alternating  voltage,  j 
However,  the  magnetic  field  perpen- 
dicular to  the  Dee  produces  a force  on 
the  ion  equal  to  Hev,  where  H is  the 
magnetic  field  strength,  e the  charge 
on  the  ion,  and  v its  velocity.  This 
force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  motion 
of  the  ion  at  all  times,  hence  it  causes 
the  ion  to  move  in  a circle  of  fixed 
radius.  The  radius  can  be  easily  cal- 
culated by  equating  the  force,  Hev, 
to  the  centripetal  force  on  the  moving 
particle,  mv2,  where  r is  the  radius  of 
r 

curvature  of  the  particle’s  path. 


Fig.  34  Operating  Principles  of  the 
Cyclotron. 


F = Hev  — mv2 . (1) 

r 
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Solving  for  r,  we  obtain 


he 


(2) 


rhis  equation  shows  that  for  a con- 
jtant  value  of  m/He,  r increases  di- 
■ectly  as  v,  which  means  that  as  the 
^article  picks  up  velocity,  the  radius 
if  the  circle  along  which  it  is  moving 
ncreases  proportionally. 

Since  the  particle  is  now  moving  in 
i circle  of  radius  r,  with  velocity  v, 
;he  time  for  it  to  make  a complete 
■evolution  is  2 t r/v.  Substituting  the 
?alue  of  r found  in  eq.  (2),  we  obtain 


T = 


2 r mv 
Hev 


He 


(3) 


Notice  that  T is  independent  of  either 
•adius  or  velocity  of  the  particle.  By 
ising  an  alternating  current,  of  fre- 
juency  equal  to  .the  reciprocal  of  T, 
the  potential  on  the  Dees  is  made  to 
reverse,  so  that  when  the  particle  has 
nade  its  first  half  cycle  in  the  original 
negative  Dee,  the  potential  on  the 
;)ees  reverses,  and  it  is  attracted  to 
he  other  Dee,  now  charged  nega- 
tively, across  the  space  separating  the 
!wo  Dees.  In  being  attracted  to  the 
ither  Dee,  the  particle  is  accelerated, 
md  picks  up  more  velocity  and  energy, 
until  it  has  completed  a half  circle 
Inside  the  second  Dee.  The  field  then 
reverses  again,  and  the  particle  is 
again  accelerated  across  the  gap,  pick- 
ing up  more  energy,  and  so  on. 

\ The  final  energy  which  the  ion  pos- 
sesses will  be  proportional  to  the 
yoltage  difference  across  the  gap 
Ihrough  which  it  is  accelerated,  and 
he  number  of  times  that  it  is  accele- 
ated  across  the  gap.  This  number  is 
twice  the  number  of  complete  revolu- 
tions the  particle  makes  inside  the 
!)ees.  Just  before  striking  the  inner 
wall  of  the  Dee,  the  particle  is  pulled 
!j>ut  of  the  Dee  through  a slit  by  an 
'.uxiliary  d.c.  electric  field,  applied 
angentially  to  the  particle’s  path  at 
he  slit.  From  here  the  particle  is 
'irected  onto  the  target. 
t Actually  the  situation  is  a much 
pore  complicated  than  we  have  indi- 
cated. We  have  assumed  that  the 
larticle’s  mass  is  a constant  quantity 
or  any  particular  particle  such  as  a 
iroton.  a deutron,  or  an  alpha  particle, 
['his  assumption  is  valid  only  for  pan- 
icles moving  at  speeds  less  than  a 
enth  that  of  light.  As  the  velocity  of 
'he  particle  increases  its  mass  in- 
reases  according  to  the  Einstein  rela- 
ivity  theory.  Thus  a particle  moving 
t 0.2  the  velocity  of  light  has  a mass 
'%  greater  than  its  rest  mass;  one 
noving  at  0.4  the  velocity  of  light  has 
mass  10%  greater  than  at  rest;  for 
.6  the  velocity  of  light,  the  increase 
3 25%,  and  for  0.85  the  velocity  of 
ight,  the  mass  is  nearly  twice  the  rest 
nass.  This  change  in  mass  at  high 
elocities  has  the  troublesome  effect 
f causing  the  particle  to  take  increas- 
ngly  longer  times  to  complete  a 
ycle — (See  equation  3).  If  nothing 
v^ere  done  to  correct  this,  the  particle 
rnuld  get  out  of  phase  with  the 
lternating  voltage  on  the  Dees,  and 
muld  not  be  accelerated  as  desired. 
)ne  way  to  correct  this  difficulty  is  to 
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place  copper  shims  at  proper  points 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  Dees.  These 
shims  alter  the  magnetic  field  in  the 
correct  manner  to  give  the  desired 
operation. 

Among  the  practical  difficulties  in 
the  operation  of  the  cyclotron  is  the 
production  of  a sharply  focussed  ion 
beam.  The  nature  of  the  electrostatic 
lines  of  force  aids  the  focussing,  and 
gives  beams  of  about  one  cm.2  cross 
section.  The  focussing  is  most  effec- 
tive during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
cycles  through-  the  Dees.  The  number 
of  trips  through  the  Dees  which  the 
particles  can  make  is  actually  limited 
by  the  presence  of  the  residual  gas 
atoms  in  the  evacuated  Dee  space, 
collision  between  these  atoms  and  the 
moving  particles  being  undesirable. 
The  maximum  distance  which  the  ions 
can  travel  before  these  collisions  be- 
come detrimental  is  about  fifty  meters. 

One  of  the  largest  cyclotrons  in 
operation  today  is  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Berkeley.  The 
magnet  used  to  produce  the  desired 
magnetic  field  weighs  200  tons  and 
has  pole  pieces  60"  in  diameter.  The 
imit  is  powered  by  a 60-kw.  oscillator, 
and  produces  protons  of  34  Mev.  ener- 
gy, deuterons  of  17  Mev.,  and  'alpha 
particles  of  34  Mev.  It  is  believed  that 
modifications  in  existing  equipment 
will  result  in  26-Mev.  deuterons,  and 
50-Mev.  alpha  particles.  A large  mag- 
net which  was  planned  for  construc- 
tion of  a cyclotron  at  Berkeley  to 
produce  100-Mev.  alpha  particles  was 
appropriated  for  the  mass  spectograph 
in  conjunction  with  work  at  Oak 
Ridge.  This  giant  magnet  has  pole 
faces  184"  in  diameter,  and  a gap 
between  poles  of  72". 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  total 
amount  of  kinetic  energy  which  can 
be  imparted  to  an  ion  by  the  cyclotron 

is  equal  to 

1 H2e2r2 

• (4) 

2 m 

This  equation 

shows  that  the  kinetic  energy  can  be 
increased  by  increasing  either  the 
radius,  magnetic  field,  or  particle 
charge.  In  reality,  the  magnetic  field 
strengths  used  are  already  the  maxi- 
mum attainable,  about  16,000  gauss. 
Both  the  charge  and  mass  of  a parti- 
cle are  fixed  for  any  particular  particle 
at  constant  velocity.  However,  the 
radius  may  be  increased  by  using 
larger  magnets.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  construction  of  larger  and  larger 
machines.  Inspection  of  this  equation 
will  enable  the  reader  to  determine 
the  reason  why  the  same  apparatus 
can  produce  deuterons  half  as  ener- 
getic, and  alpha  particles  of  the  same 
energy  as  protons. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  passing 
that  the  protons  are  available  from  an 
electric  discharge  through  hydrogen 
gas,  the  alpha  particles  from  helium, 
and  the  deuterons  from  deuterium  gas. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a satis- 
factorily pure  source  of  deuterium  gas 
has  been  available  in  the  desired  quan- 
tities. 
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The  Betatron 

The  betatron  is  one  of  the  more 
recently  developed  atom-smashing  ma- 
chines and  is  used  for  the  production 
of  high-speed  electrons.  This  is  in 
distinction  to  all  of  the  other  ma- 
chines described  in  this  chapter,  which 
are  used  only  for  the  production  of 
positive  ions.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  these  machines  are  not 
satisfactory  for  the  production  of  high 
energy  electrons.  When  we  consider 
that  the  mass  of  the  electron  is  only 
1/1840  that  of  the  proton,  and  remem- 
ber that  the’  kinetic  energy  of  a mov- 
ing particle  is  proportional  to  its  mass 
and  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  we 
can  see  that  for  a moving  electron  to 
have  the  same  energy  as  a moving 
proton,  the  electron  must  be  moving 
about  43  times  as  fast  as  the  proton. 
But  we  recall  from  the  Einstein  rela- 
tivity equation  that  the  mass  of  a 
moving  particle  changes  appreciably 
at  high  velocities.  Since  a much  higher 
velocity  must  be  imparted  to  the  elec- 
tron, this  mass  change  will  be  much 
greater,  and  the  corrections  for  it  in 
a machine  such  as  the  cyclotron  or 
multiple  tube  accelerator  will  be  cor- 
respondingly more  difficult. 

Another  difficulty  can  be  easily  seen 
by  consulting  equation  (4).  Notice 
that  if  H and  e are  fixed,  a small 
value  of  m requires  a small  value  of  r. 
Again  to  produce  electrons  of  the 
same  energy  as  protons  in  the  cyclo- 
trons, a radius  43  times  smaller  would 
be  required  for  the  electron.  Here 
again  there  are  practical  obstacles  to 
the  use  of  such  a radius. 

The  principle  of  the  betatron  as 
developed  by  Kerst  is  based  upon  the 
familiar  fact  that  a conductor  placed 
in  a changing*  magnetic  field  has  an 
electrical  current  induced  in  it.  How- 
ever, an  electric  current  is  nothing 
but  a stream  of  moving  electrons,  the 
strength  of  the  current  being  propor- 
tional to  the  number  and  velocity  of 
the  electrons.  Kerst  reasoned  that, 
similarly,  an  electron  subjected  to  a 
changing  magnetic  field  would  experi- 
ence an  acceleration.  The  betatron 
utilizes  an  “electron  gun”  which  shoots 
electrons  at  a fixed  velocity  into  the 
gap  between  two  peculiarly  shaped 
magnetic  pole  pieces.  The  electrons 
then  travel  in  circular  orbits  within 
the  gap,  the  radius  of  the  orbits  being 
determined  by  the  electrons’  speed 
and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 
By  application  of  an  a.c.  voltage  to 
the  windings  of  the  magnet,  the  mag- 
netic field  strength  is  rapidly  changed, 
imparting  an  acceleration  to  the  elec- 
trons and  causing  them  to  spiral  into 
the  target.  The  exact  details  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  this  ma- 
chine are  not  yet  available.  Use  of 
the  betatron  has  enabled  electrons  of 
20  Mev.  to  be  produced  in  quantities 
which  when  used  for  the  production  of 
X-rays  are  equivalent  to  more  than  a 
curie  of  radium. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Betatron 
is  its  compactness,  ease  of  construction 
and  low  cost.  Its  small  size  will  neces- 
sitate a much  smaller  magnet,  wind- 
ings and  vacuum  system. 
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Summary  of  Artificial 
Methods  of  Production  of 
High  Energy  Particles 

For  production  of  high  energy  par- 
ticles in  quantities  greater  than  those 
available  from  natural  sources,  com- 
plicated machines  are  required.  The 
principle  of  all  these  machines  is  the 
same — imparting  a high  velocity  to  a 
charged  particle.  This  velocity  is  im- 
parted by  acceleration  through  elec- 
trostatic or  magnetic  fields,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  The  Van  de 
Graaff  machine  uses  only  d.c.  voltages 
and  produces  a stream  of  particles  of 
nearly  uniform  velocity.  The  cyclotron 
and  tube  accelerators  utilize  alterna- 
ting voltages  and  do  not  produce  such 
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Nuclear  Bombardment 
With  Neutrons 

■ N SECTIONS  IV-VI  we  saw  how 
I the  various  nuclear  particles — alpha 
particles,  protons,  deuterons — may  be 
used  as  “bullets”  for  bombarding- 
atomic  nuclei  to  produce  transmutions. 
Later,  in  Section  VII,  we  learned  how 
atom  smashing  machines,  such  as  the 
cyclotron,  are  able  to  produce  fast 
moving  particles  with  sufficient  ener- 
gies to  penetrate  the  nucleus  and  effect 
the  desired  transformations.  We  saw 
that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  in  hit- 
ting the  nucleus  is  the  electrical  repul- 
sion between  the  positively  charged 
nucleus  and  the  positively  charged 
bombarding  particle.  However,  we 
could  avoid  this  difficulty  by  using  a 
stream  of  neutrons  as  the  bombarding 
particles,  and  we  should  expect  neu- 
trons to  be  very  effective  bullets  for 
nuclear  transformations.  This  is  actu- 
ally the  case.  However,  we  are  seri- 
ously limited  in  our  use  of  neutrons 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  any 
natural  source  of  neutrons  available. 
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Fig.  35  Production  of  Neutrons  by  a 
Branching  Chain  Reaction. 


uniformly  energetic  particles;  how- 
ever, they  do  not  require  equipment 
for  handling  high  d.c.  voltages.  Each 
utilizes  the  same  high  potential  to 
give  a series  of  kicks  to  the  moving 
particle,  but  in  the  cyclotron  the  par- 
ticle’s path  is  circular  because  of  the 
action  of  a strong  magnetic  field  at 
right  angles  to  the  path  and  to  the 
electrodes.  In  the  tube  accelerators, 
the  paths  of  the  particles  are  straight 
lines.  Because  of  practical  difficulties 
only  positive  ions  can  be  produced  by 
the  tube  accelerator,  cyclotron,  or 
electrostatic  generator. 

For  production  of  high  speed  elec- 
trons, the  betatron  (also  called  induc- 
tion accelerator)  is  employed.  It 
utilizes  a changing  magnetic  field  to 
impart  a high  velocity  to  the  electrons. 


of  Uranium 


We  have  shown  that  we  can  produce 
streams  of  protons,  deuterons,  and 
alpha  particles  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, by  merely  ionizing  hydrogen, 
deuterium,  or  helium.  However,  to 
obtain  neutrons  we  must  rely  on  some 
other  nuclear  reaction,  such  as  that 
between  alpha  particles  and  beryllium 
or  between  deuterons  and  deuterium. 
Since  these  reactions  themselves  are 
slowed  by  the  electrical  repulsion  be- 
tween the  nuclei  and  bombarding  par- 
ticles, we  are  back  where  we  started. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  were  able 
to  find  a reaction  initiated  by  bom- 
barding neutrons  and  giving  neutrons 
as  a reaction  product.  If  the  reaction 
gave  only  one  neutron  for  each  atom 
which  .reacted,  it  would  continue  at  a 
fixed  rate  until  all  the  material  in  the 
reacting  mass  had  been  used  up.  But 
if  the  reaction  gave  more  than  one, 
say  two,  neutrons  for  each  reacting 
atom,  then  after  the  first  atom  had 
reacted,  we  would  have  two  available 
neutrons.  These  could  then  react  with 
two  more  atoms,  to  produce  four  re- 
actions; these  four  reacting  atoms 
would  give  eight  neutrons,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  reaction  rate  would  increase 
very  rapidly.  If  the  energy  of  such  a 
reaction  were  being  produced  faster 
than  it  could  be  dissipated  to  its  sur- 
roundings, we  would  have  an  explo- 
sion. 

A reaction  such  as  we  have  postu- 
lated is  known  as  a “branching  chain 
reaction,”  of  which  we  have  many  ex- 
amples in  chemistry.  The  addition  of 
an  electric  spark  to  a mixture  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  gases  supplies 
sufficient  activation  energy  to  cause 
the  reaction  of  a few  atoms  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  spark.  These 
atoms,  combining  to  form  H-O,  gener- 
ate heat,  and  this  heat  is  absorbed  by 
more  atoms  to  satisfy  their  aetiva- 
tional  energy  requirements,  causing 
them  to  combine,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
entire  hydrogen-oxygen  mass  quickly 


reacts.  If  the  gases  are  confined  s I 
that  they  build  up  a pressure  and  car 
not  otherwise  dissipate  their  energy 
an  explosion  results.  We  shall  se  I 
shortly  that  such  a branching  chai 
reaction  is  not  only  possible,  but  actr  | 
ally  occurs  in  the  decomposition  c 
uranium  nuclei  under  certain  cond: 
tions. 

Uranium  Fission 

If  the  reader  will  scan  over  th 
various  examples  of  nuclear  reaction!  j 
which  he  studied  in  the  fifth  and  sixt 
sections,  he  will  notice  that  in  n i 
case  was  any  particle  heavier  than  a: 
alpha  particle  emitted  from  the  nu 
cleus.  During  the  1930’s  varioui  | 
workers  in  the  field  of  nuclear  physic 
bombarded  uranium  with  neutrons  an< 
found  that  tremendous  energies  wer 
given  off  by  the  reaction.  The  energ, 
output  was  of  the  order  of  200  Me 
per  nucleus  reacting,  while  the  usua 
nuclear  reactions  involved  energ;  . 
changes  of  only  a few  Mev,  usual! 
less  than  ten.  Such  huge  energy  out 
puts  prompted  considerable  research  I 
as  physicists  were  naturally  interested  y 
in  obtaining  these  great  amounts  o 
energy  in  sufficient  quantities  to  b 
practical  in  industry.  At  this  time  th 
exact  nature  of  the  reaction  was  no;- 1 
known,  since  the  actual  amount  of  re  , 
acting  material  was  too  small  to  b 1 
weighed  or  efficiently  investigated. 

Various  theories  were  propounded  I 
as  to  the  products  of  the  reaction,  tb 
prevailing  theory  being  that  the  neu 
tron  had  been  captured  by  the  ura; 
nium  nucleus  to  yield  elements  o; 
higher  atomic  number  than  uranium: 
In  fact,  if  one  looks  at  the  periodi] 
chemical  tables  published  during  the 
late  ’30s,  he  will  notice  the  presence  * 
of  elements  No.  93,  94,  etc.  The  exac 
nature  of  the  process  was  revealed  bj1  >: 
the  German  scientists,  Hahn  and 
Strassmann.  By  use  of  tracer  chem- 
istry, they  showed  that  the  uraniurri  i 
was  producing  barium,  krypton,  anc  ■ 
several  other  elements  in  the  middle  oil ! 
the  periodic  table.  These  elements  have  I 
about  half  the  atomic  weight  of  ura- 
nium. Dr.  Lise  Meitner  then  postu- 
lated that  these  materials  were  formed 
by  the  splitting  of  the  uranium  nu- 
cleus into  two  approximately  equa 
parts.  Here  was  the  first  example  ol 
fissio?i  of  a heavy  nucleus.  Subse-; 
quent  work  has  shown  that  the  fissior 
of  uranium  also  produces  several  neu 
trons.  The  exact  number  of  neutron;; 
produced  per  fission  can  not  be  re- 
vealed for  security  reasons.  It  can  be 
assumed  to  be  between  two  and  three 
on  the  average.  In  our  future  discus] 
sions  we  will  consider  the  number  tej 
be  two  for  simplicity. 

A word  here  about  tracer  chemistryj; 
which  is  a very  useful  tool  both  to  the) 
physicist  and  to  the  biologist.  Suppose} 
we  attempt  to  identify  the  products  oil] 
the  uranium-neutron  reaction.  Let  us; 
mix  the  small  amount  of  the  products! 
with  a quantity  of  a barium  salt  solu-r 
tion  in  water,  and  then  precipitate  the 
barium  by  addition  of  a sulphate  to 
the  solution.  The  barium  will  be  pre- 
cipitated as  the  insoluble  barium  sul- 
phate. It  will  be  found  that  the  radio- 
activity associated  with  the  unknown: 
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material  is  in  the  precipitate  and  not 
in  the  remaining  solution.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  unknown  material  was 
itself  a radioactive  form  of  barium, 
and  because  of  its  similarity  to  barium 
in  chemical  properties,  it  precipitated 
with  the  normal  barium.  If  we  use 
materials  which  give  precipitates  of 
silver,  zinc  or  copper  instead  of  barium, 
we  find  no  radioactivity  in  the  precipi- 
tates, and  thus  the  unknown  product 
does  not  contain  these  elements.  By 
such  experiments  as  these  Hahn  was 
able  to  identify  the  materials  which 
were  produced  by  the  action  of  neu- 
trons on  uranium. 

It  will  be  useful  for  us  to  investi- 
gate more  closely  the  mechanism  of 
uranium  fission.  If  we  look  again  at 
igure  16,  which  gives  the  activational 
snergies  for  fission  of  the  various  ele- 
ments, we  see  that  the  values  are 
cather  high  until  we  reach  the  very 
heavy  elements  of  the  periodic  table. 
Thus  an  activation  energy  of  about  50 
Mev  must  be  supplied  for  the  fission 
jf  tin.  Since  this  is  a much  higher 
mergy  than  that  of  any  neutrons 
which  we  can  obtain  at  present,  we 
:annot  expect  tin  to  be  fissionable  by 
reutrons.  As  we  go  up  the  table,  to 
.erbium  (Tb)  for  instance,  we  find  an 
activational  energy  of  about  20  Mev. 
But  even  if  we  were  able  to  produce 
20  Mev  neutrons,  we  would  not  have 
i self-sustaining  fission  reaction  in  Tb 
Decause  the  fission  does  not  produce 
more  neutrons  of  this  energy.  The  neu- 
rons produced  by  fission  of  Tb  have 
energies  of  only  one  to  two  Mev. 

| When  we  reach  thorium  and  U23a,  we 
see  that  the  activational  energies  are 
:ven  lower,  only  about  5 Mev,  and  we 
ind  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  fis- 
sion with  neutrons  of  only  one  Mev 
energy.  This  is  possible  because  neu- 
trons need  not  possess  energies  as  high 
ns  the  activational  energy  in  order  to 
penetrate  the  potential  energy  barrier 
>f  the  nucleus.  According  to  the  quan- 

Ium  theory,  as  postulated  by  Gamow 
it.  al.,  there  is  a certain  probability  of 
ess  energetic  neutrons  “leaking” 
hrough  the  energy  barrier  and  getting 
into  the  nucleus.  This  probability  in- 
meases  from  a very  small  value  for 
ow  energy  neutrons  to  a value  of  100% 
for  those  having  energies  as  high  as 
he  fission  activational  energy.  This 
voncept  of  barrier  leakage  is  rather 
ilifficult  to  understand,  but  we  must  ask 
he  reader  to  accept  it  on  faith,  and 
leave  the  job  of  explaining  it  to  the 
quantum  mechanics  workers.  Figure 
;6  illustrates  the  effect  of  incoming 
neutron  velocity  on  barrier  penetration 

Imd  leakage. 

Thus  when  we  come  to  thorium  we 
ind  that  neutrons  of  only  one  Mev 
nergy  are  able  to  produce  fission  of 
he  thorium  nucleus.  In  fact,  of  every 
wenty  five  neutrons  which  get  inside 
he  thorium  nucleus,  about  one  will 
ause  fission.  The  other  twenty-four 
re  kicked  out  of  the  nucleus  again,  at 
lower  energy  than  that  with  which 
hey  entered.  This  is  because  the  ac- 
ivation  energy  for  re-emission  of  the 
eutron  is  less  than  that  for  fission  of 
he  nucleus,  so  that  the  re-emission 
rocess  is  more  likely  to  occur  than  is 
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Fig.  36  Energy  Barrier  and  Barrier 
Leakage  Effect. 

( I ) Extra  fast,  all  of  these  particles  pene- 
trate, (2)  Resonant  particle  leaks  through 
barrier,  (3)  Average,  most  of  these  cannot 
penerate  barrier,  (4)  Extra  slow,  does  not 
penetrate  barrier. 

fission.  The  reason  that  the  re-emit- 
ted neutron  is  less  energetic  than  the 
entering  one  is  that  it  has  distributed 
a considerable  amount  of  its  energy  to 
the  other  particles  in  the  nucleus, 
causing  them  to  vibrate  until  they 
have  dissipated  this  normal  energy  by 
emission  of  gamma  rays,  and  returned 
to  their  normal  state.  The  neutron  be- 
fore leaking  through  the  barrier  need 
have  only  a slightly  larger  amount  of 
energy  than  that  required  for  re-emis- 
sion. This  value  for  re-emission  is 
about  5 Mev  for  all  nuclei.  In  leaking 
through  the  barrier  the  neutron  uses 
up  5 Mev  and  then  has  practically  no 
energy  left. 

When  we  reach  U238,  the  activational 
energy  for  fission  is  still  less,  and  of 
every  five  neutrons  getting  into  the 
nucleus,  one  is  able  to  produce  fission. 
This  is  still  not  good  enough  to  give  us 
a self-sustaining  reaction.  Each  fission 
gives  two  more  neutrons,  so  that  we 
have  received  only  two  neutrons  for 
the  five  we  put  in.  But  for  Ums,  the 
rarer  isotope  of  uranium,  the  fission 
activational  energy  is  less  than  five 
Mev  (the  re-emission  activational 
energy) , and  fission  is  more  probable 
than  re-emission  of  the  neutron.  We 
now  have  a probability  of  better  than 
one  out  of  two  neutrons  producing  fis- 
sion, and  since  each  nucleus  undergo- 
ing fission  gives  rise  to  two  more  neu- 
trons, we  will  get  out  more  neutrons 
than  we  put  in,  and  a self-sustaining 
reaction  is  possible.  With  the  elements 
neptunium (Np)  and  plutonium  (Pu) , 
which  we  shall  discuss  later,  the  same 
situation  holds,  and  fission  by  a self- 
sustaining  chain  reaction  is  possible. 
We  shall  see  that  Pu  is  satifactory  as 
a source  of  the  chain  reaction,  but  that 
Np  cannot  be  used  because  of  practical 
difficulties,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  its 
short  half-life. 

We  have  mentioned  U28s  and  U 238  1T1 
the  above  paragraph.  These  are  two 
isotopes  of  uranium.  In  any  natural 
source  the  heavier  U238  composes  about 
99.3%  of  the  total,  and  the  lighter  U23S 
about  0.7%  of  the  total.  There  is  a 
third  isotope,  UMi,  but  its  proportion  is 
less  than  0.1%  and  we  will  not  be 
concerned  with  it.  Work  subsequent  to 
that  of  Hahn,  Meitner,  et.  al.  showed 
that  fission  of  uranium  by  neutrons 
was  mainly  fission  of  U235,  and  that  the 


effect  of  U238  was  mainly  as  a diluent, 
or  something  which  slowed  down  the 
reaction. 

We  can  understand  this  diluting  ac- 
tion of  the  U238  by  recalling  that  we 
get  out  only  two  neutrons  for  every 
five  we  put  in.  Since  the  amount  of 
U238  is  about  140  times  as  great  as  that 
of  U235,  it  is  very  probable  that  most  of 
the  neutrons  given  off  by  the  fissioning 
U235  will  be  captured  by  the  U238  rather 
than  by  more  U235,  and  these  will 
mainly  be  lost.  Thus  we  cannot  pro- 
duce a self-sustaining  chain  reaction  in 
a natural  source  of  uranium,  although 
we  can  easily  do  so  in  pure  U235,  and 
possibly  in  a material  which  contains 
more  U23=  than  a natural  source,  that 
is  an  “enriched”  source. 

We  have  now  reached  in  our  discus- 
sion the  state  of  affairs  existing  in 
1939,  when  Professor  Einstein  wrote 
to  President  Roosevelt  suggesting  that 
intensive  research  work  be  carried  on 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  using 
the  fission  of  U235  in  a branching  chain 
reaction  as  a source  of  energy  for 
military  applications.  Subsequently 
the  Manhattan  District  was  organized 
with  plants  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee, 
and  laboratories  at  many  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 
One  of  the  more  important  of  these 
laboratories  was  the  so-called  “Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory”  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Work  of  the  Manhattan 
District 

Let  us  now  briefly  restate  the  prob- 
lem which  faced  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict. We  know  that  uranium  is  fission- 
able by  neutrons,  with  the  liberation 
of  tremendous  quantities  of  energy. 
We  also  know  that  if  this  energy  can 
be  liberated  in  a very  short  time,  we 
can  produce  a powerful  explosion  of 
great  military  value.  But  this  explo- 
sion will  only  be  possible  if  we  are 
able  to  split  uranium  in  a branching 
chain  reaction.  Such  a branching  chain 
reaction  is  possible  in  pure  U235,  or  an 
enriched  uranium  source,  but  not  in 
natural  sources  containing  both  U235 
and  U23!.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  find 
a way  of  enriching  natural  uranium 
sources,  so  as  to  give  a relatively  pure 
source  of  U235. 

The  obvious  solution  to  the  problem 
is  to  separate  the  two  isotopes  of 
uranium,  since  we  can  then  have  our 
pure  source  of  U235.  However,  this 
separation  is  a difficult  task.  We  have 
already  learned  that  isotopes  have 
identical  chemical  properties,  and  thus 
cannot  be  separated  by  chemical 
means.  We  will  have  to  resort  to  phys- 
ical methods  of  separation,  which  will 
be  difficult  and  tedious  because  of  the 
slight  differences  in  the  atomic  weights 
of  the  isotopes,  235  and  238.  Several 
different  methods  of  separation  were 
investigated,  both  from  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects,  and  two  of  these 
methods  were  put  into  large  scale  ap- 
plication. We  shall  briefly  discuss 
these  various  methods.  The  two 
methods  which  were  finally  put  into 
operation  required  the  fabrication  of 
large  industrial  plants. 
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A.  Centrifuge  Method 

The  centrifuge  separation  employs  a 
principle  with  which  we  are  all  fa- 
miliar. A common  example  is  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  lighter  cream  from  the 
heavier  bulk  of  the  milk.  Its  principle 
is  merely  that  liquids  or  gases  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  under  the  influence 
of  gravity  or  a force  similar  to  it,  will 
“settle  out”  into  layers  corresponding 
to  their  densities.  With  gravity  alone, 
the  settling  is  usually  very  slow,  so 
that  a centrifuge  is  employed  to  speed 
up  the  process.  The  centrifugal  force 
is  the  force  on  a particle  moving  in  a 
circular  or  other  curved  path,  and 
tending  to  throw  the  particle  out  from 
the  center.  The  force  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  mass  of  the  particle 
and  to  the  square  of  its  velocity,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of 
the  circular  path  in  which  it  is  mov- 
ing. It  will  therefore  tend  to  throw 
out  heavy  (dense)  particles  farther 
than  light  ones,  and  thus  will  accom- 
plish a separation  according  to  densi- 
ties, just  as  gravity  does  by  settling. 
Since  the  force  increases  rapidly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  particle, 
this  means  that  the  rotors  of  the 
centrifuge  should  be  moving  very  rap- 
idly, and  they  should  be  of  small 
diameter  or  radius,  since  the  centri- 
fugal force  increases  when  the  radius 
decreases.  By  use  of  high  speed  cen- 
trifuges, it  is  possible  to  obtain  forces 
more  than  a million  times  stronger 
than  those  of  gravity. 

The  centrifugal  force  on  particles 
moving  with  a given  speed  along  a 
path  of  given  radius  is  proportional 
to  their  mass.  Therefore  the  differ- 
ence in  the  force  for  two  particles  of 
different  masses  will  be  proportional 
to  their  mass  differences,  or  to  the 
difference  in  densities  for  the  bulk  ma- 
terials. This  is  not  in  contradiction  to 
anything  we  already  know.  We  know 
that  it  is  much  easier  to  separate  oil 
(density  0.8  gms./cc)  from  water 
(1.00  gms./cc),  than  it  is  to  separate 
milk  (1.03)  from  cream  (0.97).  Since 
gas  densities  are  so  much  less  than 
liquid  densities,  the  differences  in 
densities  between  gases  are  very  small, 
and  very  great  centrifugal  forces  are 
needed.  Furthermore,  the  continuous, 
rapid  motion  of  gaseous  molecules  in 
all  directions  hinders  the  separation 
and  necessitates  the  use  of  very  com- 
plicated and  expensive  equipment. 

For  separation  of  the  uranium 
isotopes,  the  uranium  was  converted 
into  the  compounds  TP'"'  F„,  and 
U258  Fo,  of  molecular  weights  339 
and  342.  Although  the  fluoride,  be- 
cause of  its  chemical  activity,  is  a 
difficult  material  to  handle,  it  is  one  of 
the  few  compounds  which  is  theoreti- 
cally suitable.  Its  virtue  lies  in  the 
fact  that  fluorine  is  one  of  the  few 
elements  which  have  no  stable  iso- 
topes, only  the  normal  F19  is  stable. 
The  ratio  of  densities  of  gases  is  pro- 
portional to  the  ratio  of  their  molecu- 
lar weights,  and  the  size  of  this  ratio 
is  a measure  of  the  ease  of  separation. 
Thus  the  ratio  for  the  two  fluorides  of 
tU  and  is  342/339  = 1.009.  This 
is  not  a very  large  ratio.  In  fact,  if 
tire  ratio  were  1.0000,  no  separation 
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would  be  possible.  Compare  this  ratio 
with  that  for  oil  and  water,  1.00/0.80 
= 1.250. 

The  low  separation  factor  indicates 
to  us  that  the  separation  will  be  diffi- 
cult. Observations  and  calculations 
made  by  the  workers  in  the  Manhattan 
Project  indicated  that  to  produce  only 
one  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  per  day  of  tF® 
vould  require  22,000  separately  driven, 
high-speed  centrifuges.  These  figures 
are  quite  impractical,  and  thus  the 
centrifuge  method  of  separation  was 
abandoned. 


ing  molecules,  and  that  part  remaining 
behind  will  have  a greater  proportion1! 
of  the  heavier,  slowly  moving  ones. 

The  ratio  of  the  molecular  velocities 
will  be  a measure  of  the  ease  of  sepa- 
ration, and  a low  separation  factor 
means  that  many  stages,  or  individual 
membranes  must  be  used  to  effect  any 
appreciable  differences  in  concentra- 
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tion.  This  ratio  will  be  = 1.0044, 

» 339 


B.  Diffusion  Methods  of 
Separation 


The  principle  of  diffusion  methods 
of  separation  takes  us  back  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases.  We  recall  that 
all  of  the  molecules  of  a gas  at  a given 
temperature  have  the  same  average 
kinetic  energy.  This  kinetic  energy  is 
equal  to  one  half  the  product  of  the 
molecular  mass  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity.  Thus  for  molecules  of  vary- 
ing mass  at  the  same  temperature,  we 
may  write 

Ei  = E. 

1,1 

-w'mxVT  = 7T  m2v2‘ 
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Thus  the  molecular  velocities  of  the 
different  gases  at  the  same  temper- 
ature are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  their  molecular  weights. 
The  rate  with  which  the  molecules,  in 
the  gaseous  state,  diffuse  through  a 
porous  membrane  is  proportional  to 
their  absolute  molecular  velocities. 
This  means  that  if  a quantity  of  a gas 
containing  light  and  heavy  molecules 
is  allowed  to  diffuse  into  an  evacu- 
ated space  through  a porous  mem- 
brane, the  light  molecules  will  move 
through  more  quickly  than  the  heavy 
ones.  That  part  which  goes  through 
the  membrane  will  then  have  a great- 
er proportion  of  the  lighter,  fast  mov- 


which is  even  smaller  than  the  sepa- 
ration factor  for  centrifuging.  The 
factor  of  1.0044  is  a theoretical  factor 
to  be  used  for  a process  which  doe^ 
very  little  actual  separation.  In  other 
words  it  is  only  for  the  first  small 
fraction  of  the  gas  which  comes 
through  the  barrier.  If  any  appreci- 
able material  is  to  be  gathered,  the1 
factor  falls  off.  It  will  naturally  be 
1.0000  if  all  of  the  material  goes! 
through  the  membrane,  since  therej 
will  then  be  no  separation.  We  might, 
take  1.003  as  a working  factor. 

Despite  this  low  separation  factor,! 
the  gaseous  diffusion  process  proved 
the  best  process  for  large  scale  pro-j 
duction  of  U235. 

Many  practical  difficulties  had  to  be 
solved,  and  a few  may  be  mentioned 
here. 

The  material  UFG,  is  a “bad  actor.” 
Upon  contact  with  traces  of  water 
vapor  it  forms  the  very  corrosive  hy-J 
drofluoric  acid.  In  addition  it  is  a 
solid  at  room  temperatures,  and  pre- 
sents difficulties  of  “freezing”  in  the! 
lines,  etc.  Thus  the  handling  of  UFCJ 
presents  many  engineering  problems; 

Because  of  the  small  enrichment; 
factor  of  the  diffusion  separation, 
large  quantities  of  gas  and  large  areas 
of  barrier  or  membrane  material  are! 
required.  This  means  a great  deal  of 
equipment  is  necessary.  The  problem 
of  recycling  the  gas  through  the: 
stages  must  also  be  considered.  If  we 
suppose  that  we  push  only  one  half 
of  the  gas  from  any  one  stage  to  the 
next  forward  stage,  the  gas  which  did 
not  go  forward,  must  be  sent  back  to 
one  of  the  previous  stages.  It  cannot 
be  discarded  as  it  contains  a greater 
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roportion  of  TLsc  than  the  original 
as  to  the  first  separation  stage.  This 
leans  that  the  quantities  of  gas  being 
andled  decrease  as  we  go  along  the 
rocess  to  the  final  stage,  so  that  for 
nly  a small  output  from  the  unit, 
here  will  be  huge  gas  volumes  to 
andle  in  the  early  stages.  Thus  large 
ompressors  will  be  required  for  the 
arly  stages,  and  large  areas  of  por- 
us  membrane  or  barrier  material.  The 
olume  of  gas  circulating  throughout 
he  system  at  any  time  is  about  100,- 
00  times  the  output  from  the  final 
tage. 

Obtaining  suitable  barrier  material 
ras  one  of  the  biggest  problems.  In 
rder  for  the  barrier  to  work  effi- 
iently  the  diameter  of  the  holes  in  it 
lust  be  no  more  than  one  tenth  that 
f the  free  path  of  the  molecule.  We 
ave  previously  said  that  the  free 
ath  is  about  10-5  cm.  Thus  the  holes 
lust  be  10-e  cm.  or  four  ten  millionths 
f an  inch  in  diameter.  Furthermore, 
hese  holes  must  not  be  plugged  by 
Just  particles  in  the  gas  stream,  or  by 
orrosive  effects  of  the  gas.  Since  the 
iameter,  and  therefore  the  area  of 
he  holes,  is  so  small,  a great  number 
f them  per  unit  area  is  required  to 
•et  any  throughput  in  the  unit,  with- 
out using  exceedingly  high  pressures 
b force  the  gas  through.  The  actual 
pressures  used  in  the  plant  correspond 
b about  one  atmosphere  differential 
Jetween  the  two  sides  of  the  barrier, 
nd  the  barrier  must  have  sufficient 
pechanical  strength  to  withstand  this 
Pressure  differential. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  operation 
Lf  this  plant,  which  is  the  one  used  for 
production  of  at  Oak  Ridge,  is  the 
teed  for  supplying  adequate  protection 

0 personnel  against  the  harmful  ra- 
iations  from  the  radioactive  decay  of 
K>th  Uioa  and  U23s.  Of  the  two,  the 
J235  has  the  shorter  half-life,  about  a 
lalf  billion  years,  compared  to  about 
;ive  billion  years  for  U-ss.  Thus  it  gives 
nore  radiation  for  a given  weight  in 

1 given  time.  However,  the  U 238  IS 
present  in  much  larger  quantities,  so 
hat  the  two  isotopes  are  about  equally 
langerous  physiologically.  The  fact 
hat  there  are  large  quantities  of  the 
'adioactive  materials  present  means 
[hat  a great  number  of  very  penetrat- 
ng  beta  and  gamma  rays  are  continu- 
ally being  given  out;  therefore  thick 
jloncrete  walls  are  necessary  to  shield 
he  operating  personnel.  Actually,  the 
(.mount  of  operating  personnel  in  the 
plant  is  very  small,  since  the  plant  is 
perated  almost  completely  by  auto- 
latically  controlled  instruments. 

The  entire  plant  is  shaped  like  a 
|arge  U,  with  materials  flowing  into 
he  plant  at  one  end  of  the  U,  and  out 
If  the  plant  at  the  other.  This  large 
jJ  is  composed  of  smaller  ones  through 
yhich  the  material  flows  in  similar 
banner  to  the  flow  in  the  main  U.  Al- 
though the  structure  consists  of  six 
poors,  there  are  no  personnel  on  any 
1 oor  but  the  top,  and  here  their  main 
ob  is  only  to  make  the  rounds  and 

iead  the  instruments  assembled  along 
he  walls  of  this  floor.  The  actual  op- 
ration  of  the  plant  is  controlled  by  a 
mall  group  of  men  in  a master  control 
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room  outside  the  main  plant.  The 
number  of  instruments  for  the  record- 
ing and  controlling  of  temperatures, 
pressures,  flow  rates,  and  so  on  in  this 
plant  is  very  large.  According  to  a 
well  known  authority,  this  number 
exceeds  the  number  put  into  all  other 
new  industrial  plants  in  the  country 
during  the  war. 

C.  Thermal  Diffusion 
Methods 

The  principle  of  separation  by  ther- 
mal diffusion  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
When  a mixture  of  isotopes,  in  either 
a liquid  or  gaseous  state,  is  placed  in 
a chamber  having  cold  walls  with  a 
hot  tube  or  wire  down  its  center,  there 
is  a tendency  for  the  lighter  molecules 
to  diffuse  to  the  interior,  and  the 
heavier  ones  to  the  exterior.  Consid- 
erable work  was  done  in  the  study  of 
separation  by  thermal  diffusion  in 
liquids  by  Drs.  Gunn  and  Abelson  and 
their  co-workers  at  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory.  Other  groups  in- 
vestigated separation  in  gases  by 
thermal  diffusion.  These  processes 
were  found  to  be  possible  ones  for  the 
separation  of  isotopes  of  uranium,  but 
were  not  as  practical  as  the  gaseous 
diffusion  method,  and  were  not  put 
into  large  scale  production 

D.  Electromagnetic 
Methods  of  Separation 

The  principle  of  the  electromagnetic 
methods  of  separation  of  the  isotopes 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mass  Spec- 
trograph previously  described.  This 
work  was  mainly  carried  on  by  A.  0. 
Nier,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  by  E.  O.  Lawrence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  The  chief  difficulties 
of  the  electromagnetic  method  are  (1) 
the  difficulty  of  producing  positively 
charged  ions  in  the  desired  quantities; 
(2)  the  limited  fraction  of  these  ions 
used;  and  (3)  effect  of  space  charge. 
Only  a small  fraction  of  the  ions  pro- 
duced are  used,  since  the  slits  added  to 
the  machine  to  narrow  the  beam, 
cause  those  ions  outside  the  slit  open- 
ings to  be  rejected.  Space  charge  ef- 
fects enter  if  we  try  to  use  too  concen- 
trated an  ion  beam.  Then  the  individual 
ions  repel  one  another  because  of  their 
like  charges  and  tend  to  spread  out 
the  beam.  In  order  to  attain  efficient 
separation,  a thin,  well  focussed  beam 
is  necessary.  This  need  not  be  as  sharp 
as  the  beam  used  by  Aston  and  Nier 
for  the  determination  of  exact  atomic 
weights,  and  relative  isotope  abun- 
dance ; neverthless,  focussing  must 
be  sufficient  to  obtain  a relatively  pure 
product. 

The  first  experimental  work  with 
the  mass  spectrograph  for  the  separa- 
tion of  the  uranium  isotopes  was  done 
by  Nier  and  his  co-workers,  who  were 
able  to  obtain  only  one  microgram  of 
pure  U235  per  sixteen  hour  day.  This 
was,  of  course,  too  small  an  amount 
to  be  practical  for  making  an  atomic 
bomb,  but  the  quantities  obtained  by 
Nier  were  used  in  early  research  work 
on  the  properties  of  U25®,  and  showed 
that  it  was  the  isotope  which  was 
readily  fissionable,  In  order  to  make 


larger  quantities  of  the  pure  Uam  for 
further  investigations,  Lawrence  et.  al. 
perfected  the  “Calutron.”  This  ma- 
chine utilized  the  giant  magnet  which 
had  originally  been  intended  for  the 
giant  cyclotron  at  Berkeley,  Cal.  This 
magnet  has  pole  pieces  184  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  air  gap  between 
poles  is  72".  The  Calutron  solved  the 
three  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
ceeding paragraph.  The  third  diffi- 
culty, that  of  space  charge  effects,  was 
largely  eliminated  by  the  ionization  of 
the  residual  gas  in  the  chamber 
through  which  the  ionic  beams  tra- 
velled. This  large  quantity  of  positive 
ions  in  the  chamber  tends  to  prevent 
the  ions  in  the  beam  spreading  out 
from  one  another  and  broadening  the 
beam.  The  details  of  this  improve- 
ment, as  well  as  the  methods  by  which 
the  other  two  difficulties  were  solved, 
have  not  been  made  public.  In  the 
“Smyth  Report  on  Atomic  Energy”  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  capacity  of  the 
Calutron  was  increased  considerably 
by  having  more  than  one  beam  at  a 
time  in  operation  in  the  magnetic 
field;  but  again  the  method  of  doing 
this  is  not  described. 

It  is  known  that  several  Calutrons 
were  set  up  and  operated,  but  their 
capacity  was  probably  not  more  than 
a few  grams  of  pure  Uais  per  day.  Ap- 
parently the  main  value  of  the  Calu- 
trons was  in  the  production  of  small 
quantities  of  pure  Uzso  for  investiga- 
tion and  research,  while  the  mass 
production  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plant.  Several 
other  magnetic  separation  methods 
were  investigated — the  Isotron,  Mag- 
netron, and  Ionic  Centifuge.  Little  has 
been  revealed  about  them,  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  not  found  as 
practicable  as  the  Calutron,  although 
the  isotron,  at  least,  was  proved  work- 
able. These  methods  are  only  men- 
tioned in  passing  so  that  the  reader 
will  recognize  the  terms  if  he  again 
hears  of  them. 

Summary  of  the  Uranium 
Production  Problem 

In  this  section  we  have  shown  that 
the  discovery  of  the  fission  of  uranium 
by  neutrons,  and  the  simultaneous 
liberation  of  great  quantities  of  energy 
spurred  nuclear  physicists  to  seek  a 
self-sustaining  reaction  which  would 
liberate  this  energy  in  large  quantities. 
Separation  of  the  isotopes  of  uranium 
from  natural  sources  showed  that  the 
active  material  in  the  fission  was  not 
the  more  abundant  U238  but  the  less 
abundant  U235.  In  order  for  the  reac- 
tion to  be  self-sustaining  by  means  of 
a branching  chain  reaction  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  either  pure  U23o,  or  at 
least  material  containing  a much 
higher  percentage  of  it  than  do  natural 
sources.  Thus  methods  had  to  be 
worked  out  for  the  separation  of  the 
isotopes.  Because  chemical  means  are 
not  effective,  physical  methods,  de- 
pending on  only  slight  differences  in 
mass  or  molecular  velocity  must  be 
employed.  Centrifuging  and  thermal 
diffusion  methods  in  liquids  and  gases 
were  not  found  practical  for  Targe 
scale  operation.  After  the  solution  of 
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many  unusual  and  difficult  production 
problems,  gaseous  diffusion  through 
irorous  membranes  was  found  to  be  the 
best  method  for  large  scale  production. 

Electromagnetic  methods  including 
the  Calutron,  Isotron,  and  Ionic  Cen- 
trifuge were  satisfactory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  small  quantities  of  very 
pure  materials,  and  were  used  mainly 


for  research  and  investigation  pur- 
poses. Of  these,  only  the  Calutron 
showed  real  promise,  and  the  others 
were  abandoned.  Calutrons  operate  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  mass  spec- 
trograph, but  have  .a  much  greater 
output  because  of  larger  units  used, 
which  permit  the  use  of  stronger  mag- 
netic fields. 


IX:  Slow  Neutron  Reactions 

PLUTONIUM  PRODUCTION.  THE  HANFORD  PLANT 


IN  SECTION  VIII  we  discussed  the 
I possibilities  of  obtaining  a neutron 
branching  chain  reaction  with  various 
elements  at  the  heavy  end  of  the 
periodic  table.  We  saw  that  only  with 
U235  is  such  a reaction  possible,  and 
then  only  when  the  U235  is  in  a much 
purer  form  than  in  nature,  where  each 
atom  of  U235  is  associated  with  about 
140  atoms  of  Usss.  As  we  previously 
said,  the  harmful  effect  which  the  U23s 
has  on  the  maintenance  of  the  reaction 
is  that  it  captures  the  neutrons  without 
emitting  more  of  them,  and  thus  the 
number  of  neutrons  decreases  rather 
than  increases.  We  also  learned  that 
not  all  of  the  neutrons  which  the  U235, 
itself,  captures  are  successful  in  pro- 
ducing fission.  Many  of  the  nuclei  re- 
emit the  neutrons  in  a much  less  ener- 
getic state  than  that  in  which  they 
entered  the  nuclei,  and  such  “weak” 
neutrons  do  not  aid  the  chain  reaction. 
There  is  a third  factor  which  must  be 
considered:  the  loss  of  neutrons  at  the 
surface  of  the  reacting  material.  Since 
the  neutrons  are  moving  about  in  the 
bulk  of  the  material  haphazardly  in  all 
directions,  and  since,  as  we  know,  most 
of  the  volume  of  any  mass  of  material 
is  merely  space,  many  neutrons  will 
escape  through  this  empty  space  from 
the  reacting  mass,  and  thus  will  be 
lost. 

Therefore  we  see  that  the  only  pro- 
cess in  the  reacting  mass  which  pro- 
duces neutrons  to  maintain  the  chain 
reaction,  is  fission  of  U235,  but  there  are 
three  processes  which  are  using  up 
neutrons  and  tending  to  cause  their 


number  to  decrease:  non-fission  cap- 
ture of  neutrons  by  U235,  non-fission 
capture  by  thss,  and  escape  of  neu- 
trons through  the  surface  of  the  react- 
ing material.  Since  U 235  is  more 
readily  fissionable  than  U238,  we  may 
neglect  the  number  of  neutrons  pro- 
duced by  the  U238  fission.  We  must 
also  consider  non-fission  capture  of 
neutrons  by  other  materials,  which  are 
impurities  in  our  reacting  mass.  What 
can  we  do  to  increase  the  probability 
of  obtaining  the  desired  chain  reaction 
by  eliminating  or  lessening  the  factors 
which  cause  the  losses  ? 

To  minimize  the  effect  of  impurities 
all  we  need  do  is  get  rid  of  the  im- 
purities. This  is  easier  said  than  done, 
since  some  impurities  have  very  no- 
ticeable effects  even  at  concentrations 
as  low  as  several  parts  per  million, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  materials  of  such  purity. 
The  diluting  effect  of  the  ILas  can  be 
remedied  only  by  getting  rid  of  the 
U238,  but  as  we  saw  in  the  last  section, 
the  separation  of  the  two  isotopes  is 
very  difficult. 

Critical  Size 

The  escape  of  neutrons  through  the 
surface  of  the  reacting  mass  is  one 
effect  we  should  be  able  to  remedy.  If 
we  increase  the  size  of  the  reacting 
mass,  retaining  the  same  shape,  say 
that  of  a cube  or  sphere,  we  know  that 
the  volume  of  the  material  increases 
as  the  cube  of  any  characteristic  di- 


Fig. 38  Fission  of  Uranium  Caused  by  Neutron  Adsorption. 

(a)  Neutron  approaches  uranium  nucleus,  (b)  Neutron  captured  by  nucleus,  (c)  Excited 
nucleus  vibrates  due  to  energy  excess,  (d)  Excited  nucleus  begins  fission,  (e)  Two  fission 
fragments  are  repelled  with  a large  amount  of  kinetic  energy. 


Fig.  39  Neutron  Absorption  by  Uranium  Without  Fission  Production. 

(a)  Neutron  approaching  uranium  nucleus,  (b)  Neutron  penetrates  nucleus,  (c)  Nucleus 
•n  "Excited"  state,  emits  gamma  rays,  and  ( d ) dissipates  excess  energy,  stabilizing  to — • 
(e)  heavier,  unexcited  nucleus. 


mension,  L,  while  the  surface  increase! 
only  as  the  square,  U.  Since  the  tot; 
amount  of  material,  and  the  numbe 
of  nuclei  undergoing  fission  is  propoi 
tional  to  the  volume,  IT,  while  th 
number  of  neutrons  escaping  throug 
the  surface  is  proportional  only  to  th 
surface  Lr,  the  net  effect  of  increasin 
the  size  of  the  reacting  mass  is  to  ir 
crease  the  possibility  of  maintainin 
the  self-sustaining  chain  reaction,  a 
the  cube  of  any  number  greater  tha 
one  increases  more  rapidly  than  it 
square.  In  other  words,  wffien  we  us 
a larger  reacting  mass,  we  cause  mor 
neutrons  to  be  created  by  fission  0 
U235  than  are  lost  by  escape  through 
the  surface  of  the  material.  Suppos! 
we  take  a given  quantity  of  uraniur' 
of  a certain  purity  and  a certain  rati 
of  U23s:  U235.  Now,  by  adding  mor 
material  to  the  original,  but  retainin; 
the  same  shape,  let  us  increase  th. 
size  of  the  material  on  hand.  We  wil 
eventually  reach  a size  for  which  tin 
number  of  neutrons  being  produced  b; 
the  fission  of  U235  is  just  balanced  b; 
the  number  lost  to  the  U23S,  to  non 
fission  of  U235,  to  impurities,  and 
escape  through  the  surface.  For  thi:  I 
size  the  number  of  neutrons  will  re  , 
main  constant  throught  the  mass.  In  | 
creasing  the  size  an  infinitesima 
amount  more  causes  the  number  tel 
increase  rapidly.  The  reaction  is  nov:| 
self-sustaining.  The  size  at  which  thi: 
occurs  is  known  as  the  critical  size.  A 
little  thought  will  show  that  the  criti- 1 
cal  size  can  be  decreased  (1)  by  de- 
creasing the  amount  of  impurities,  i.e.! 
using  highly  purified  uranium,  (2)  bj 
ridding  the  U235  of  U238  by  separating 
the  two  isotopes  (if  the  isotopes  are 
only  partially  separated,  the  greatei 
the  U235  content  of  the  mixture,  the 
smaller  the  critical  size),  and  (3)  b^ 
using  the  shape  of  reacting  mass 
which  has  the  smallest  surface  to  vol- 
ume ratio  (that  is,  a sphere). 

Even  if  pure  U235  is  used,  there  will 
still  be  a critical  size  for  the  chain1 
reaction  to  occur.  This  is  because  of; 
the  long  “free  path”  of  the  neutron. 
As  was  explained  in  an  early  section, 
the  free  path  of  a gaseous  molecule  isl 
the  distance  it  travels,  on  the  average,! 
before  colliding  with  another  gaseous; 
molecule.  At  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  the  free  path  is 
about  10“5  cm.  The  free  path  of  thel 
neutron  is  tire  distance  it  must  travel 
from  one  nucleus  before  striking  an- 
other nucleus.  If  we  consider  the; 
nuclei  at  stationary,  by  knowing  (1) 
the  target  area  of  a nucleus,  which  is 
just  its  projection  perpendicular  to  the! 
path  of  the  neutron,  and  (2)  the  total! 
number  of  atoms  in  a plane,  we  can! 
calculate  the  total  area  in  a particular; 
plane  of  atoms.  The  number  of  atoms; 
in  a plane  can  be  calculated  from  the 
nuclear  diameter  and  density  of  the 
material.  The  total  area  of  the  nuclei 
in  the  plane,  divided  by  the  total  area 
of  the  plane,  gives  the  probability  of 
the  neutron’s  hitting  a nucleus  in  that 
plane.  From  a knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terial’s density  and  nuclear  diameter, 
we  can  calculate  the  number  of  planes 
or  layers  of  atoms  per  cm.  in  the  ma- 
terial perpendicular  to  the  neutron’s 
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Fig.  40  Determination  of  Critical  Size 


of  a Uranium-Carbon  Pile. 


path.  The  reciprocal  of  the  probability 
Df  hitting  a nucleus  in  one  plane  gives 
the  number  of  planes  through  which 
the  neutron  must  go  to  be  assured  of 
i hit,  and  this  number  divided  by  the 
lumber  of  planes  or  layers  per  cm., 
lives  the  number  of  cm.  through 
vhich  it  must  travel.  This  is  its  free 
lath  through  the  material. 

The  value  of  the  free  path  of  the 
leutron  is  of  the  order  of  10  cm., 
vhich  means  that  the  neutron  must 
| ravel  ten  cm.  on  the  average  before 
pitting  another  nucleus.  Thus,  if  the 
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Fig.  41  Free  Path  of  Neutrons 
in  Matter. 


The 


e neutrons  miss  the  nuclei  on  all  paths 
rown  by  dashed  lines,  except  at  A.  At  A 
ie  neutron  strikes  a nucleus  and  is  reflected 
ownward.  The  struck  nucleus  is  knocked  off 
a different  direction. 
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reacting  mass  were  spherical,  it  would 
have  a critical  size  of  10  cm.  radius. 
The  exact  calculation  of  the  free  path 
is  complicated  because  the  neutron’s 
collision  with  a nucleus  causes  two 
more  neutrons  to  be  emitted,  rather 
than  only  one;  however,  the  order  of 
magnitude  is  correct.  Critical  sizes 
also  exist  for  all  chemical  reactions, 
but  because  of  the  small  free  paths 
for  chemical  reactions,  the  critical 
sizes  are  very  small,  and  usually  do 
not  have  to  be  considered. 

The  target  area,  discussed  in  a pre- 
vious paragraph,  gives  a direct  mea- 
sure of  the  probability  of  the  neu- 
tron’s hitting  the  nucleus,  if  there  are 
no  other  forces  which  need  be  con- 
sidered. However,  if  the  nucleus  re- 
pels the  neutron,  or  other  bombarding 
particle,  (e.g.,  a proton)  the  bombard- 
ing particle  will  have  a smaller  chance 
of  reaching  the  nucleus.  Thus,  the 
repulsion  has  the  same  effect  as  re- 
ducing the  target  area,  or  as  the  nu- 
clear physicist  call  it,  the  “cross  sec- 
tion.” Conversely,  an  attraction  of 
the  nucleus  for  the  bombarding  par- 
ticles has  the  same  effect  as  enlarging 
the  cross  section.  Thus,  the  cross  sec- 
tion or  target  area  is  seen  to  depend 
not  only  on  the  actual  size  of  the 
nucleus  being  bombarded,  but  also 
upon  other  factors,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  the  nature  of  the 
bombarding  particles,  and  their 
speeds. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  we  did 
not  discuss  the  mean  of  reducing  non- 
fission  capture  of  neutrons  by  U235. 
There  is  really  little  that  we  can  do 
about  this.  The  number  of  neutrons 
causing  fission  and  the  number  being 
re-emitted  are  equal  to  the  numbers 
having  energies  in  excess  of  the  acti- 
vational  energies  for  fission  and  re- 
emission, respectively.  These  numbers 
depend  only  on  the  activational  ener- 
gies for  the  two  processes  and  on  the 
temperature.  The  temperature  has 
very  little  effect  until  we  reach  ex- 
tremely high  temperatures,  which  are 
beyond  the  realm  of  practicality,  so 
that  we  may  assume  that  the  relative 
numbers  of  nuclei  undergoing  the  two 
processes  do  not  change. 

Slow  Neutron  Reactions 

We  now  come  to  a very  interesting 
and  important  point.  In  all  of  our 
previous  discussions  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  fast  neutrons  emitted  by 
the  fissioning  atoms.  These  fast  neu- 
trons have  energies  of  the  order  of 
one  to  two  Mev,  and  velocities  of  about 
l/20th  that  of  light.  However,  it  was 
found  by  researchers  of  the  Manhat- 
tan District  that  slow  neutrons  are 
also  very  effective  in  producing  fission 
of  Un3S.  The  slow  neutron  reaction  of 
U 285  is  a resonance  process,  and  occurs 
when  the  neutron  has  an  energy  of 
about  1/40  ev.  At  this  energy  level 
the  neutrons  are  moving  with  greatly 
reduced  velocities.  In  fact  their  aver- 
age velocity  is  about  that  of  hydrogen 
molecules  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  is  around  ten  thousand  times 
slower  than  that  of  the  fast  neutrons 
of  several  Mev  energy  content.  Since 
the  only  motion  and  energy  which 


these  neutrons  possess  is  that  due  to 
the  thermal  motion  of  gases  accord- 
ing to  the  kinetic  theory,  they  are 
often  called  “slow  or  thermal”  neu- 
trons. The  effectiveness  of  a slow  neu- 
tron depends  on  the  fact  that  it  has 
an  energy  corresponding  to  that  of  a 
certain  resonance  level  in  the  uranium 
nucleus,  and  thus  is  able  to  “leak” 
through  the  potential  energy  barrier, 
even  though  it  can  not  get  over  it, 
penetrate  the  nucleus,  and  cause  its 
rupture  or  fission. 

The  discovery  of  the  resonance  cap- 
ture of  slow  neutrons  by  U23S  offers  a 
method  of  increasing  the  possibilities 
of  maintaining  the  chain  reaction. 
When  we  discussed  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  a chain  reaction  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  reacting  mass 
to  the  critical  size,  we  saw  that  the 
critical  size  decreases  as  the  ratio  of 
the  U:35  to  U23S  increases.  Actually, 
using  a natural  uranium  source  in 
which  this  ratio  is  only  about  1:140, 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a chain 
reaction,  no  matter  how  large  the 
mass  is  made.  If  the  mass  is  made 
extremely  large,  so  that  only  a negli- 
gible number  of  neutrons  are  escaping 
through  the  surface,  the  chain  reac- 
tion will  still  not  occur,  as  too  many 
neutrons  that  are  being  captured  by  the 
U 238  and  by  non-fission  capture  of  U235. 
Now,  if  we  slow  down  the  neutrons  so 
that  their  energy  is  1/40  ev  none  of 
them  will  have  the  activational  energy 
of  several  Mev  needed  to  climb  over 
the  barrier  for  U238.  We  can  slow  the 
neutrons  are  being  captured  by  the 
the  _ reacting  mass,  causing  them  to 
collide  with  atoms  of  other  substances, 
and  then  return  them  to  the  reacting 
mass  at  the  proper  energy  level — that 
of  thermal  motion.  They  will  then 
bounce  around  the  atoms  of  Um  and 
U23s  until  they  hit  a U235  nuclei  and 
cause  their  rupture. 

There  is  a slight  drawback  here, 
however.  The  U238  also  has  resonant 
levels  at  which  it  captures  neutrons, 
without  causing  fission.  An  important 
resonance  level  occurs  for  neutrons 

having  an  energy  of  about  25  ev. 
Therefore,  the  neutrons  will  have  to 
be  kept  out  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  U238  while  they  have  energies  of 
25  ev,  and  until  their  energy  has  been 
reduced  to  l/40th  ev.  The  mainte- 

nance of  the  chain  reaction  by  the 
principles  we  have  just  discussed  is; 
effected  by  means  of  the  so-called 

“uranium  pile.”  Briefly,  the  pile  con- 
sists _ of  small  chunks  of  uranium  or 
uranium  compound,  interspersed  in  a 
particular  form  (exact  nature  secret) 
or  lattice  between  other  chunks  of  a 
material  used  to  slow  down  the  neu- 
trons. The  material  which  slows  the 
neutrons  is  known  as  a moderator 

since  it  “moderates”  the  neutrons’ 
speed  and  reflects  them  back  to  other 
chunks  of  uranium  when  they  can 
react. 

Let  us  recapitulate  a little  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  pile.  A source  of  neu- 
trons, produced  for  example  from  a 
small  quantity  of  radium  and  beryl- 
lium, is  placed  within  the  pile.  Let  us 
consider  only  one  of  these  neutrons. 
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Fig.  42  Action  of  Uranium-Carbon  Pile. 

The  initiating  neutron  from  an  outside  source  works  its  way  through  the  carbon  atoms, 
striking  an  uranium  nucleus  at  A,  and  causing  its  fission.  Two  more  neutrons  are  emitted  by 
the  disintegrating  nucleus.  The  neutron  following  path  ( I ) collides  with  carbon  nuclei,  these 
collisions  reducing  its  speed  until  it  is  able  to  cause  the  disintegration  of  another  uranium 
nucleus  at  B.  This  disintegrating  nucleus  gives  two  more  neutrons.  The  neutron  following 
path  (3)  passes  through  the  uranium  mass  C without  causing  disintegration,  and  proceeds 
to  D,  where  it  causes  further  reaction.  The  neutron  proceeding  along  path  (2)  is  captured 
by  the  uranium  nucleus  at  E,  since  it  is  moving  at  a relatively  high  speed.  The  neutron 
following  path  (4)  escapes  through  the  surface  of  the  pile.  The  distance  between  collisions 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  moving  neutron. 


We  may  assume  that  it  is  able  to 
cause  the  fission  of  one  uranium  nu- 
cleus since  it  has  high  enough  speed 
to  overcome  the  fission  activation 
energy.  The  fission  produces  two  more 
neutrons,  elements  of  lower  at.  wt. 
than  U,  and  200  Mev  of  energy.  This 
energy  will  be  the  kinetic  energy  of 
such  atoms  as  those  of  krypton  from 
the  disintegration;  the  two  atoms 
produced  by  the  fission  will  be  moving 
apart  with  great  speed,  and  will  col- 
lide with  other  atoms  in  the  pile,  until 
all  of  their  kinetic  energy  is  dissipated 
as  heat.  If  the  volume  of  the  moder- 
ator material  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  little  chunks  of  uranium, 
and  the  chunks  are  of  smaller  size 
than  the  free  path  of  the  neutron,  the 
two  neutrons  will  be  ejected  into  the 
moderator.  There  they  will  collide 
with  the  material  composing  the  mod- 
erator and  will  be  slowed  down  by 
bouncing  around  in  it  until  they  find 
their  way  back  into  the  uranium 
chunks. 

Suppose  only  one  of  these  neutrons 
causes  fission  of  Uz®,  while  the  other 
is  caught  by  Uzm  or  some  impurity  and 
thus  is  lost  to  the  Usas.  A neutron 
which  is  caught  by  Us®  but  does  not 
cause  fission  will  be  slowed  down 
greatly,  and  can  be  further  slowed 
down  by  collision  with  other  moder- 
ator atoms.  Hence  it  will  not  be  lost 
unless  it  is  captured  by  the  Uz®  or 
escapes  through  the  surface  of  the 
pile.  With  one  neutron  producing  only 
one  more  effective  neutron  for  fission, 
the  pile  is  self-sustaining  and  stable. 
Increasing  the  size  of  the  pile  will 
minimize  the  number  of  neutrons  es- 
caping from  its  surface;  use  of  very 
pure  materials  in  the  moderator  will 
minimize  the  neutron  capture  by  im- 
purities, and  non-fission  capture  by 
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Uz®  may  be  neglected  insofar  as  it 
causes  reduction  of  neutrons.  Thus  we 
can  regulate  our  conditions,  so  that 
of  each  two  neutrons  being  produced 
by  a fissioning  atom,  one  will  produce 
further  fission  in  Uz®,  and  the  other 
will  be  captured  by  the  U23s. 

The  first  successful  experiments 
were  performed  with  the  pile  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  early  in  1942. 
The  pile  was  built  of  successive  layers 
of  moderator  (graphite)  and  uranium, 
until  the  critical  size  was  reached.  It 
was  then  operated  at  such  a rate  that 
the  energy  given  off  by  the  disinteg- 
rating U®  atoms  was  at  a rate  equiva- 
lent to  an  electrical  power  production 
of  one-half  watt.  Later,  the  rate  was 
stepped  up  to  200  watts.  A very  im- 
portant point  must  be  now  mentioned 
— the  method  of  controlling  the  pile. 

Once  the  pile  reaches  critical  size, 
the  number  of  neutrons  in  action  at  a 
given  time  will  build  up  very  rapidly 
according  to  an  exponential  law,  and, 
if  uncontrolled,  will  result  in  an  explo- 
sion. Suppose  that  the  pile  is  of  such 
construction  that  each  neutron  formed 
gives  on  the  average  1.05  more  neu- 
trons which  are  effective  in  producing 
further  fission.  Then  after  two  steps 
there  will  be  (1.05) 2 neutrons  avail- 
able, after  one  hundred  steps,  (1.05)  10°, 
etc.  The  value  of  (1.05) is  about 
100,  so  that  after  a hundred  steps, 
there  will  be  one  hundred  available 
neutrons,  after  two  hundred  steps, — 
100x100=10,000,  and  after  three  hun- 
dred steps  a milion  neutrons,  for  each 
original  neutron  sent  into  the  pile.  The 
time  for  each  step  in  the  reaction  is 
only  about  a millionth  of  a second, 
so  that  if  no  adequate  controls  were 
provided,  within  a time  much  shorter 
than  a second,  the  whole  pile  could 
react  and  cause  a violent  explosion, 


once  the  critical  size  was  reached  or 
slightly  exceeded. 

The  control  of  the  reaction  is  very 
simple;  it  merely  consists  of  inserting 
a controlled  amount  of  “impurities” 
into  the  pile.  This  is  done  by  providing 
channels  in  the  pile  mass  through 
which  rods  of  cadmium  or  boron  steel 
may  be  inserted.  These  materials  have 
a very  high  affinity  for  slow  neutrons, 
and  capture  them,  thus  slowing  down 
the  reaction.  If  it  is  necessary  to  slow 
the  reaction  only  slightly,  the  rods  are 
pushed  in  only  a short  distance;  con- 
versely, to  effect  a considerable  reducJ 
tion  the  rods  may  be  pushed  in  farther, 
or  the  reaction  may  be  brought  to  a 
stand-still  if  desired. 

Delayed  Neutrons 

As  we  just  stated,  the  time  between 
successive  steps  in  the  reaction  is  very 
small,  and  once  the  multiplication  fac- 
tor only  slightly  exceeds  1.000,  we 
would  expect  the  reaction  rate  to  in-, 
crease  in  such  a short  time  that  an 
operator  would  not  be  able  to  adjust 
the  controls  quickly  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  reaction’s  getting  out  of  hand. 

This  is  what  would  happen  were  it' 
not  for  the  fortunate  phenomena  oc- 
curring in  the  pile,  and  resulting  in 
the  production  of  “delayed  neutrons.” 
It  has  been  found  that  not  all  of  the 
neutrons  resulting  from  the  Uz®  fission 
are  emitted  instantaneously,  that  is 
within  a few  millionths  of  a second, 
but  one  per  cent  are  delayed  at  least 
0.01  second,  and  about  0.1  per  cent  are 
delayed  as  long  as  a minute.  Thus! 
with  automatic  recording  and  regulat-j 
ing  instruments,  there  is  time  to  regu- 
late the  controls  to  the  desired  values  j 
of  neutron  intensity  in  the  pile.  Fori 
example,  we  might  operate  a pile  of 
such  a size  so  that  without  insertion 
of  control  rods  its  multiplication  fac-l 
tor  is  only  1.001.  Thus  every  thousand 
neutrons  produced  in  any  given  step , 
will  cause  the  appearance  of  990  more 
within  0.01  second,  1000  within  a min- 
ute, and  10,01  in  a slightly  longer  time  1 
than  a minute.  It  is  only  the  last  one 
neutron  of  the  thousand  and  one  which 
causes  the  reaction  rate  to  increase, 
and  we  can  easily  control  this  last 
neutron  with  the  control  rods. 

Let  us  investigate  the  cause  of  slow 
neutron  emission.  When  the  Us®  dis- 1 
integrates,  we  know  that  it  gives  sev- 
eral  free  neutrons  as  well  as  two  frag- 
ments of  nearly  equal  size  (that  is,  of 
about  one-half  the  atomic  number  and 
atomic  weight  of  uranium).  Consider; 
these  two  large  nuclear  fragments.  1 
The  original  U.35  contained  92  protons  jj 
and  143  neutrons,  and  its  n/p  ratio 
was  about  1.6.  If  three  of  the  neu- 1 
trons  are  given  off  by  the  fission,  each 
remaining  half  of  the  nucleus  will 
then  contain  143 — 3=70  neutrons,  and 
2 

92/2=46  protons,  and  its  n/p  ratio 
will  also  be  about  1.6.  However,  an 
element  of  atomic  number  46  is  in  the  ; 
middle  of  the  periodic  table,  and  in 
the  third  chapter  we  learned  that  the 
stable  n/p  ratio  for  elements  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  is  about  1.3.  Thus, 
the  fragments  given  off  by  the  Us® 
fission  are  not  stable  and  tend  to  sta- 
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ilize  themselves  to  elements  having 
ermissa-ble  rations.  The  n/p  ratio  is 
jo  large ; however,  it  may  be  decreased 
j ither  by  increasing  the  number  of 
rotons  or  decreasing  the  number  of 
eutrons.  Actually,  the  unstable  fission 
ragments  do  both.  They  convert  some 
f the  neutrons  into  protons  by  emit- 
ing  electrons  or  beta  rays.  We  recall 
nat  a neutron  may  be  considered  a 
ombination  of  a proton  and  an  elec- 
ron.  The  emission  of  beta  rays  follows 
he  usual  laws  of  radioactive  decay, 
nd  accounts  for  much  of  the  danger 
3 personnel  caused  by  atomic  bomb 
esidues  as  well  as  by  the  materials  in 
he  uranium  pile.  Since  the  activa- 
ional  energy  for  beta  ray  emission  is 
;ss  than  that  for  emission  of  the 
irge,  heavy  neutrons  from  the  nu- 
leus,  beta  ray  emission  is  favored 
ver  neutron  emission.  However,  there 
re  still  a few  of  the  unstable  frag- 
ments which  have  enough  energy  to 
berate  neutrons.  This  is  not  an  in- 
tantaneous  process,  but  a rather  slow 

Ine,  and  it  accounts  for  the  production 
f the  delayed  neutrons  which  are  so 
seful  in  controlling  the  pile. 

Moderators 

It  is  necessary  that  we  consider  in 
! little  more  detail  the  problems  which 

I he  Manhattan  District  solved  in  ob- 
aining  a suitable  moderator.  There 
re  two  main  requirements  which  the 
moderator  must  fulfill.  First,  it  must 
low  down  the  neutrons  sufficiently  as 
esired,  and  second,  it  must  not,  itself, 
apture  the  neutrons  and  thus  make 
hem  unavailable  for  production  of 
iurther  fission.  In  addition  to  these 
equirements,  it  must  be  possible  to 
btain  the  moderator  material  in  the 
esired  quantities,  and  the  material 
'oust  have  the  correct  structural  prop- 
erties for  use  in  the  pile. 

The  neutrons  are  slowed  down  by 
ollisons  with  atoms  of  the  moderator, 

iuring  which  collisons  they  give  up  a 
lortion  of  their  kinetic  energy  to  the 
.toms  with  which  they  collide.  The 
host  effective  atoms  for  slowing  the 
'.eutrons  are  those  having  weights 
-losest  to  that  of  the  neutron.  The 
■.ydrogen  atom  has  nearly  the  same 
Veight  as  the  neutron,  and  a collison 

Iietween  a neutron  and  a hydrogen 
.tom  moving  only  at  thermal  velocities 
esults  in  the  neutron’s  losing  about 
0%  of  its  energy,  on  the  average.  It 
‘an  be  easily  shown  that  in  about 
hirty-five  collisons,  the  neutron’s 
nergy  will  be  reduced  from  2 Mev  to 
/40  ev.  Because  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen will  be  equally  effective,  water  and 
:ther  hydrogenous  materials,  such  as 
liaraffin,  are  often  used  as  shields 
gainst  fast  neutrons.  However,  hy- 
'rogen  does  not  satisfy  our  second  re- 
quirement, that  it  must  not  capture 
he  neutrons;  in  fact,  it  very  readily 
| ombines  with  neutrons  to  form  heavy 
ydrogen,  or  deuterium. 

.H1  + oH1  =,H2 

’he  facility  with  which  hydrogen 
ombines  with  neutrons  is  one  of  the 
seasons  for  the  very  harmful  effect  of 
eutrons  on  the  human  body,  because 
I he  body  is  composed  mainly  of  hy- 
rogenous  materials. 

The  lightest  atom  after  hydrogen  is 
eavy  hydrogen  or  deuterium,  having 
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an  atomic  weight  of  two.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  as  a moderator,  and,  in 
fact,  some  piles  were  operated  using- 
deuterium  as  a moderator.  The  deu- 
terium was  in  the  form  of  heavy 
water,  and  remained  a liquid  in  the 
pile.  This  is  somewhat  a disadvantage 
to  pile  construction,  but  the  heavy 
hydrogen  could  be  converted  into  solid 
compounds,  which  might  possibly  be 
of  more  utility.  The  drawback  to  deu- 
terium use  is  the  lack  of  sufficient 
quantities  of  it  in  a pure  state.  Al- 
though deuterium  is  found  in  all 
natural  sources  containing  hydrogen, 
it  occurs  as  only  0.02%  of  the  total 
hydrogen.  The  separation  of  deute- 
rium from  hydrogen  presents  us  with 
the  usual  difficulties  of  isotope  sepa- 
ration with  which  we  were  familiar- 
ized in  the  previous  section.  How- 
ever, the  isotope  separation  is  easier 
than  for  those  of  U because  of  the 
much  larger  ratio  of  masses  for  the 
two  hydrogen  isotopes,  2:1,  as  com- 
pared to  1.009:1  for  the  uranium  iso- 
topes. Of  the  many  methods  which 
have  been  used  for  the  preparation 
of  heavy  hydrogen  or  its  compounds, 
the  most  common  commercial  one  is 
the  electrolysis  of  water.  If  only  a 
portion  of  a given  quantity  of  water 
is  electrolyzed,  then  by  a process  of 
fractional  electrolysis  the  proportion 
of  deuterium  in  the  hydrogen  source 
may  be  considerably  increased.  This 
process  depends  on  a cheap  source  of 
electric  power,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Germans  erected  units  for  production 
of  heavy  water  in  Norway.  Dr.  Niels 
Bohr,  propounder  of  the  Bohr  theory, 
was  forced  by  the  Germans  to  work 
on  this  project  before  his  abduction 
to  the  United  States  by  commando 
units,  who  later  destroyed  the  plant. 

After  deuterium,  the  lightest  atoms 
are  those  of  He,  Li,  Be,  B,  and  C. 
Helium  is  not  practical  as  a moderator 
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because  is  it  a gas  and  forms  no  com- 
pounds. Lithium  and  boron  both  cap- 
ture slow  neutrons,  and  thus  cannot 
be  used  satisfactorily  as  moderators. 
Beryllium  is  not  an  abundant  element, 
and  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
amounts  of  the  required  purity.  This 
leaves  carbon,  which,  after  methods 
had  been  devised  «f or  preparing  it  in  a 
very  pure  state,  was  the  actual  ma- 
terial used  as  a moderator. 

Power  Output  From  Pile 

As  we  have  learned,  the  pile  oper- 
ates by  a continuous  chain  reaction 
which  causes  the  disintegration  of  U-as 
to  lighter,  radioactive  elements,  and 
results  in  the  production  of  200  Mev 
of  kinetic  energy  in  the  disintegration 
products.  This  energy  is  converted 
into  heat,  and  the  ability  to  carry 
away  the  heat  of  the  reaction  controls 
the  speed  at  which  the  pile  can  be  al- 
lowed to  operate.  For  a pile  operating 
only  at  a low  power  level,  the  heat 
may  be  dissipiated  to  the  surroundings 
by  radiation,  and  convection,  etc.  How- 
ever, for  a large  unit,  or  one  operat- 
ing at  a higher  power  level,  other, 
swifter  means  of  removing  the  heat 
of  reaction  must  be  employed.  This 
can  be  done  by  means  of  pipes  con- 
taining circulating  water  or  other  heat 
transfer  media.  The  utilization  of  the 
heat  of  reaction  from  the  pile  is  the 
basis  of  many  of  the  proposed  indus- 
trial, peace-time  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  will  be  discussed  in  a later 
section. 

Plutonium — the  Hanford 
Project 

Throughout  this  section,  we  have 
talked  about  the  non-fission  capture 
of  neutrons  by  U23s.  The  inquisitive 
reader  will  naturally  ask,  “What  are 
the  results  of  this  reaction  between 
the  neutron  and  Usw?”  It  has  been 
found  that  this  reaction  is  merely  a 
simple  capture,  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a heavier  isotope  of  ura- 
nium, U 239.  This  isotope  is  unstable, 
and  by  radioactive  decay  and  emis- 
sion of  an  electron  is  transformed  into 
a new  element-neptunium,  oaNP239.  The 
neptunium  is  also  unstable,  and  by  a 
similar  radioactive  decay  process  it  is 
transformed  into  another  new  ele- 
ment plutonium,  !HPU239.  This  new 
element,  Pu,  is  fairly  stable  as  far  as 
radioactive  decay  is  concerned,  but  is 
similar  to  U235  in  its  instability  to 
neutron  attack.  However,  since  it  has 
an  atomic  number  different  from  that 
of  uranium,  it  is  a different  element, 
with  different  chemical  properties,  and 
can  be  separated  from  XL™  by  chemical 
means.  These  chemical  means  are 
much  less  difficult  than  the  isotope 
separation  methods  we  have  consid- 
ered. We  may  summarize  the  reactions 
as  follows: 

(1)  »=U238  + on1  = „=U230 

(2)  92U239  = 93Np23D  + _,e°,  half-life 

of  n>U239 — 20  min. 

(3)  saNp239  = 9.,Pu239  + .,e0,  half-life 

of  gsNp239 — 2 days 

(4)  „,Pu239  = bU**  + .He4,  half-life 

of  9, Pu239 — 25,000  yrs. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  pile  is  con- 
tinuously producing  Pu  as  well  as  Np 
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and  U239.  If  we  consider  that  each 
fissioning  U2m  atom  gives  two  neu- 
trons, but  only  one  is  used  to  maintain 
the  chain  reaction,  the  other  one,  as 
we  previously  learned,  is  being  lost  to 
U23S,  to  impurities,  and  through  sur- 
face escape.  If  we  use  very  pure  ma- 
terials, and  a very  large  ratio  of 
volume  to  surface,  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  other  neutron  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  lost  to  the  U23S  alone. 
Since  each  neutron  captured  by  an 
atom  of  U23s  results  eventually  in  the 
production  of  an  atom  of  Pu,  we  will 
have  one  atom  of  Pu  formed  for  each 
atom  of  U 235  reacted.  Thus,  a uranium 
source  containing  0.7%  U235  could  be 
converted  into  a material  containing' 
0.1%  Pu,  if  all  of  the  U235  were  used. 

The  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties of  Pu  were  studied,  even  before 
large  quantities  of  it  were  produced, 
and  a suitable  chemical  method  was 
worked  out  for  separating  the  small 
amounts  of  Pu  from  the  Uas  and  fis- 
sion products  of  the  U23».  Security 
regulations  permit  very  little  to  be 
said  about  this  process.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  by  the  usual  chemical  means 
of  precipitation,  solution,  reprecipita- 
tion, etc.  the  Pu  can  be  successfully 
separated,  and  prepared  in  the  desired 
state  of  purity.  The  Pu  has  two  im- 
portant chemical  oxidation  states  (va- 
lence), IV  and  VI,  and  the  chemical 
processes  usually  make  use  of  alter- 
nations between  these  two  states. 

The  successful  separation  of  Pu 
from  the  other  materials  in  the  pile, 
and  its  ability  to  undergo  fission  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  U23r,  and  thus 
be  used  in  place  of  U235  for  the  fission- 
able material  of  the  atomic  bomb,  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  large. urani- 
um piles  near  Pasco,  Washington. 
This  is  the  Hanford  Project.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  Columbia  River, 
which  provides  a large  supply  of  the 
fresh  water  needed  for  chemical 
processing  as  well  as  for  carrying 
away  the  heat  generated  by  the  reac- 
tions in  the  pile.  The  magnitude  of 
the  heat  generated  may  be  realized, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  cool- 
ing water,  which  is  returned  to  the 
river  after  passing  through  the  piles, 
causes  an  appreciable  temperature  rise 
throughout  the  whole  Columbia  River 
just  below  the  plant  site. 

There  are  many  practical  difficulties, 
chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  en- 
gineering, which  had  to  be  solved  at 
this  plant.  All  operations  must  be 
carried  on  by  remote  control,  with  the 
operators  protected  from  the  radio- 
active materials  by  heavy  concrete 
walls.  The  pile  contains  uranium  in 
“cans”  made  of  a material  which  is 
able  to  withstand  the  action  of  the 
radiations,  the  corrosive  effect  of  cool- 
ing water,  etc.,  but  which  does  not 
capture  too  many  neutrons  itself.  It 
is  believed  that'  cooling  water  runs 
over  the  surface  of  the  cans.  The  re- 
action is  not  continued  until  all  of  the 
LT 235  is  consumed.  This  would  require 
too  long  a time  to  be  practical.  When 
the  cans  have  been  in  the  pile  a suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  they  are  auto- 
matically pushed  out,  and  fresh  cans 
of  U23r,  and  U23S  replace  the  partially 
spent  ones.  The  cans  and  their  con- 
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tents  are  then  dissolved  in  acid,  and 
the  chemical  separation  processes 
started.  The  materials  in  the  separa- 
tion plant  flow  in  continuous  streams, 
all  flows  being  remotely  controlled. 
The  plant  resembles  a series  of  small 
“canyons,”  as  the  open  spaces  between 
concrete  walls  of  the  different  units 
are  called. 

The  main  danger  to  personnel  is  the 
presence  of  the  radioactive  fission 
products  of  the  U235.  The  water 
dumped  back  into  the  river  must  not 


IN  THE  previous  sections  we  have 
discussed  atomic  and  nuclear  theory 
in  some  detail  so  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  understand  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the 
difficulties  which  beset  its  developers. 
In  these  sections  we  have  been  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  present  a large 
quantity  of  factual  material.  We  now 
come  to  the  section  which  will  be 
climactic  to  most  readers,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  in  this  section  we 
will  be  able  to  present  very  few  facts, 
but  only  basic  theory  and  conjecture 
as  to  the  theory’s  application. 

We  have  learned  that  a mass  of  U233, 
plutonium,  or  enriched  U235  of  size 
equal  to  or  greater  than  critical,  will 
detonate  violently  when  exposed  to  a 
source  of  neutrons.  However,  no  de- 
tonation can  be  effected  in  a mass  of 
sub-critical  size.  The  problem  then 
resolves  itself  into  the  production  of 
the  U235  or  Pu  in  sufficient  quantities 
of  sufficient  purity,  and  the  bringing 
together  of  sub-critical  masses  of  the 
explosive  material  in  a satisfactory 
manner  to  form  a critical  or  above 
critical  mass,  which  will  undergo  the 
chain  reaction  and  detonate. 

We  have  already  discussed  the 
methods  of  producing  the  active  ma- 
terial. This  work  was  carried  on  by 
the  Clinton  and  Hanford  plants,  by 
the  Metallurgical  Laboratory,  and  by 
many  other  scientific  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  The  second 
part  of  the  problem,  that  of  assembl- 
ing the  active  material  to  form  a 
bomb,  was  mainly  investigated  by  the 
Los  Alamos  Project,  located  in  the 
arid  regions  of  northern  New  Mexico, 
and  headed  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Oppenheimer. 
In  this  forbidding  desert  on  July  16, 
1945  occurred  the  first  man-made 
atomic  explosion.  The  culmination  of 
the  concentrated  effort  of  thousands  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  workers,  this 
explosion  heralded  the  new  age  of 
atomic  power. 

Before  launching  a discussion  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  it  will  be  useful  for  us 
to  study  first  some  of  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  explosions  in  general.  An 
explosion  is  defined  as  tire  sudden 
generation  and  liberation  of  energy, 


be  contaminated  by  these  products 
and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  radio- 
active materials  are  gasses  necessi 
tates  that  numerous  steps  be  taken  t( 
assure  that  they  do  not  foul  the  sur 
rounding  atmosphere.  Very  rigid  pre 
cautions  were  taken  at  this  plant,  as 
well  as  at  the  Clinton  plant  and  ii 
other  units  and  laboratories  when 
radioactive  materials  were  handled 
The  biological  effects  of  these  radio 
active  materials  will  be  discussed  ii 
section  XI. 


occurring  before  the  constituent 
which  cause  the  reaction  and  the  re 
action  products  have  had  time  tj 
separate  appreciably. 

The  most  important  factor  in  de 
termining  whether  or  not  an  explo 
sion  occurs  in  a reacting  mass  is  tb 
speed  of  the  reaction.  If  the  energ; 
of  the  reaction  can  be  transferred  b 
the  surroundings  as  rapidly  as  it  i 
evolved,  there  is  no  explosion.  On  tb 
other  hand,  an  explosion  is  said  tj 
occur  when  the  reaction  products  am 
energy  cannot  be  dissipated  as  quick' 
ly  as  they  are  formed.  There  is  m 
difference  in  the  basic  processes  in 
volved,  only  in  the  reaction  rates 
Thus  a boiler  producing  steam  doe 
not  normally  cause  an  explosion,  sine 
the  energy  of  the  expanding  steam  i 
transferred  to  the  machines  which  th 
steam  operates.  However,  an  explo1 
sion  results  when  the  steam  cannoj 
expand  but  is  confined  in  the  boiler 
The  pressure  builds  up  until  the  wall 
of  the  boiler  rupture.  The  sudden  ex 
pansion  of  the  gas  (energy  liberation 
cannot  be  immediately  absorbed  b; 
the  boiler’s  surroundings,  and  we  sa 
that  an  explosion  has  occurred.  Th 
same  concepts  hold  for  chemical  re 
actions.  Thus  the  burning  of  coal  i 
air  proceeds  at  a slow  enough  rate  fo 
the  heat  of  the  reaction  to  be  dis 
sipated.  However,  if  the  coal  is  fine] 
ground,  heated,  and  thrown  into 
container  of  oxygen,  the  reaction  pre 
ceeds  so  quickly  that  an  explosio 
occurs. 

The  so-called  “high  explosives”  ai 
usually  chemical  compounds  in  th 
metastable  state,  such  as  TNT  c; 
nitroglycerin.  By  the  addition  of  | 
small  amount  of  activation  energy,  a 
from  a spark  or  shock,  a reaction  i3 
initiated  which  generates  quantities  cj 
gases  in  a time  of  approximately  jj 
micro  second.  In  this  short  time,  th  j 
reaction  products  cannot  separate  cjl 
expand  as  in  normal  reactions,  and  a 
explosion  results.  Pressures  of  th 
order  of  107  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  occur  du) 
ing  such  explosions.  From  what  w| 
have  previously  learned — that  on 
pound  of  fissioning  uranium  produce: 
energy  equivalent  to  twenty  milliol 
pounds  of  TNT — we  should  expect  l 
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uch  higher  pressure  to  be  produced 
7 the  atom  bomb  than  by  TNT. 
resently  we  shall  discuss  the  pres- 
umes encountered  in  the  explosion  of 
1 atom  bomb. 

Having  obtained  a clear  idea  of 
hat  we  mean  by  an  explosion,  let  us 
:amine  the  relations  between  the 
trious  factors  influencing  an  explo- 
on.  Our  discussion  will  be  only  ap- 
•oximate,  but  it  will  give  the  general 
ea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  factors 
msidered.  Let  us  assume  a cube  of 

Icplosive  material  such  as  TNT  or 
■anium.  Let  the  edge  of  the  cube  be 
cm.  and  its  density  D.  For  simplic- 
y we  will  suppose  that  the  effect  of 
e explosion  is  to  fracture  the  cube 
I to  two  equal  fragments  at  a plane 
. irallel  to  one  of  the  faces  of  the 
be.  Suppose  that  the  pressure 
merated  and  acting  on  these  two 
;wly  formed  faces  has  a uniform 
due  P,  and  is  generated  in  a time,  t. 
le  force  on  each  inner  face  is  the 
, 'essure  times  the  area  of  the  face. 


F = PL".  (1) 

his  force  tends  to  drive  the  two  faces 
jart,  with  an  acceleration  which  we 
in  easily  calculate.  Let  the  velocity 
separation  of  the  two  halves  equal 
and  the  total  mass  m.  Then  the 
tal  momentum  is  mv,  and  the  force, 
hich  equals  the  rate  of  change  of 
omentum,  is 


T7  mv 

f = 2 r 


(2) 


he  total  mass,  m,  is  DL 3.  Substitut- 
,g  this  value  of  m in  equation  (2), 
jid  equating  the  two  expressions  for 
lie  force  in  equations  (1)  and  (2), 
;e  obtain 

2 Pt  = DLv.  (3) 

we  assume  further  that  during  the 
me  t the  material  expands  to  only 
dee  its  original  volume,  then  the  dis- 
mce  of  expansion  is  L,  and  the 
fiocity  of  expansion  of  each  half  of 
ie  original  cube  is  v 

v = h.  (4) 

ubstituting  this  value  of  v into  equa- 
on  (3),  and  solving  for  t,  we  may 
itain  a final  expression 

¥>.  (5) 

2 P 


t — 


Although  this  equation  is  based 
non  many  assumptions  which  are 
ither  approximate,  it  gives  a very 
mple  relation  between  the  various 
ictors,  t,  D,  L,  and  P.  Of  particular 
aportance  is  the  relation  between  t 
jid  P.  Notice  that  if  D and  L are 

I fid  constant,  t must  decrease  as  P 
creases. 

If  we  substitute  approximate  values 
to  the  equation,  using  TNT,  let  L 
jual  one  cm.,  D — 1 gm/cc.,  and  P 
; HP  dynes  per  cm2  (10’  lbs/sq.  in.), 
his  will  give  a value  of  t approxi- 
ately  equal  to  10-6  seconds  or  one  micro 
frond.  Now  using  the  same  values  of 
and  D,  but  remembering  that  the 
assures  developed  by  the  atom  bomb 
re  roughly  a million  times  greater 
nan  those  by  TNT,  we  can  see  that 
1 

ie  time,  t,  will  now  be — j-qT~  = 10~3 


mes  as  great  for  the  atomic  bomb 
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Fig.  44  Elementary  Explosion 
Concepts. 

explosion.  Hence,  the  atomic  bomb  re- 
action must  take  place  in  1(L3  X 10'° 
— 10"°  seconds  to  cause  the  desired 
explosion.  Is  it  possible  for  the  reac- 
tion to  go  completely  in  such  a short 
time? 

We  have  previously  said  that  the 
mean  free  path  of  a neutron  in  the 
uranium  mass  is  about  ten  cm.  If  the 
neutron’s  energy  is  one  Mev,  by  sub- 
stitution into  the  kinetic  energy  equa- 
tion, K.E.  — , we  find  that  the 

neutron’s  velocity  is  about  10°  cm.  per 
second.  Thus  the  time  for  the  neutron 
to  travel  between  two  successive  dis- 
integrating nuclei  is  or  10 ~8  sec. 

But  this  is  the  time  for  only  one  step. 
For  all  the  nuclei  in  one  gram  of 
uranium  to  be  disintegrated,  assuming 
for  the  moment  that  the  chain  reac- 
tion can  be  made  to  go  in  this  small 
amount  of  material,  we  may  calculate 
the  number  of  steps  needed.  There 
are  6.03  X1023  -f-  235  = 2.5  X 1021 
nuclei  in  a gram  of  uranium.  As- 
suming that  each  step  in  the  chain 
produces  two  neutrons,  n steps  will 
produce  2"  neutrons.  Equating 

2"  = 2.5  X 1021  (6) 

we  can  solve  and  find  that  n is  about 
71  steps.  Since  the  actual  bomb  is 
larger  than  one  gram,  more  steps  will 
be  required.  We  may  use  100  steps  as 
an  approximation.  Thus  the  total  re- 
action time  will  be  about  100  X 10~8  or 
10"6  seconds.  Therefore  the  reaction 
time  for  the  atomic  bomb  is  about  the 
same  as  for  a TNT  bomb. 

This  reaction  time  of  10~°  is  unde- 
sirable, as  we  just  found  that  it  should 
be  only  one-thousandth  as  great  to 
assure  complete  reaction  of  the  ura- 
nium. The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  reaction  of  the  first  fraction 
of  the  material  drives  the  mass  apart, 
so  that  a mass  which  was  of  critical 


size  before  the  reaction  began,  soon 
consists  of  many  sub-critical  masses 
and  the  reaction  rapidly  comes  to  a 
halt. 

There  are  two  things  which  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  this  situation.  One 
is  the  use  of  larger  than  critical 
masses  of  material.  However,  this 
change  will  not  greatly  aid  the  reac- 
tion, as  the  number  of  critical  masses 
must  be  held  to  practical  limits  of 
handling.  The  other  improvement  is 
to  surround  the  active  uranium  mass 
by  a heavy,  inert,  material,  which  will 
keep  the  fragments  of  the  reacting 
material  together  for  a short  while. 
This  material,  called  the  “tamper,”  is 
made  of  a heavy  metal,  such  as  lead. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  value  of 
the  tamper  is  practically  independent 
of  its  mechanical  strength,  the  most 
important  property  being  its  density. 
Materials  of  greatest  density  are  most 
desirable  for  use  as  tampers.  The 
tamper  also  serves  another  purpose. 
This  is  the  reflection  of  stray  neu- 
trons, which  might  otherwise  escape 
from  the  surface  of  the  reacting  mass. 
Again,  a dense  material  is  desirable 
since  it  contains  more  nuclei  per  unit 
area,  and  has  a better  chance  of  re- 
flecting the  neutrons.  This  is  anala- 
gous  to  the  reflection  of  a golf  ball 
from  a thick  forest  onto  the  fairway 
of  the  course.  The  denser  the  forest, 
the  more  probability  there  is  that  the 
ball  will  strike  a tree  and  be  reflected. 
Obviously  the  tamper  must  be  made  of 
a material  which  does  not  itself  cap- 
ture neutrons  by  any  of  the  nuclear 
transmutation  processes  we  have  dis- 
cussed. 

Depite  the  utilization  of  more  than 
one  critical  mass  for  the  bomb,  sup- 
plemented by  a tamper,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  bomb  is  rather  ineffi- 
cient. Hence,  these  measures  are  not 
too  effective.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  energy  liberated  by  an  atomic 
bomb  is  equivalent  to  that  of  20,000 
tons  of  TNT.  The  energy  liberated 
per  pound  of  exploding  TNT  is  ap- 
proximately 5,000  btu  per  pound. 
Thus,  the  energy  liberated  by  20,000 
tons  of  TNT  may  be  calculated.  This 
value  is  about  the  same  as  that  theo- 
retically obtainable  by  fission  of  only 
five  pounds  of  U235. 

However,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  bomb  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  five  pounds, 
probably  several  hundred  pounds. 
Therefore,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the 
bomb’s  efficiency  is  rather  low,  prob- 
ably only  a few  per  cent.  Further  re- 
search will,  no  doubt,  be  directed  to- 
ward methods  of  increasing  the  bomb’s 
efficiency.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki  was  con- 
siderably more  efficient  or  at  least 
more  effective  than  that  dropped  on 
Hiroshima. 

Assembly  and  Detonation 
Of  the  Bomb 

The  methods  used  to  assemble  and 
detonate  the  bomb  are  top  military 
secrets,  and  only  the  roughest  of  con- 
jectures may  be  presented  here.  If  a 
mass  of  uranium  of  greater  than  crit- 
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leal  size  were  made,  it  would  detonate 
spontaneously,  the  reaction  being  in- 
stigated by  stray  neutrons,  which  are 
always  in  the  atmosphere  as  a result 
of  cosmic  ray  activity.  Hence,  we 
must  start  with  two  or  more  pieces  of 
subcritical  size,  and  bring  these  pieces 
together  at  the  proper  time  in  a short 
interval.  This  time  interval  must  be 
small  enough  to  insure  that  the  parts 
of  the  bomb  will  not  be  blown  apart 
by  the  reaction  they  initiate  before  the 
reaction  has  been  able  to  proceed  to 
some  extent.  Because  of  the  rapid  re- 
action time  (a  micro  second  or  less) 
we  assume  that  the  two  parts  must 
be  brought  together  during  a time  in- 
erval  no  longer  than  a micro  second. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  have  two 
pieces  of  less  than  critical  size,  their 
combined  mass  and  shape  being  more 
than  critical  size.  If  these  pieces  are 
separated  by  an  air  gap  of  say  one 
cm.,  there  will  be  a sufficient  number 
of  neutrons  escaping  to  prevent  the 
chain  reaction’s  ensuing.  If  the  dis- 
tance separating  the  two  halves  of 
the  bomb  is  one  centimeter,  and  they 
must  be  brought  together  in  a micro 
second  or  less,  then  the  velocity  of 
their  approach  must  be  no  less  than 
1/10  ° or  10°  cm.  per  second.  This  is  a 
thousand  meters  per  second,  and  is  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  veloci- 
ties of  projectiles  shot  from  military 
guns.  This  suggests  that  a projectile 
such  as  a slug  of  IL35  be  shot  between 
the  two  halves  forming  a “weld”  which 
will  give,  in  effect,  a solid  mass  of 
uranium  above  the  critical  size.  Thus 
the  chain  reaction  will  be  possible. 

Another  method  is  shown  schemati- 
cally in  figure  45.  However,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  methods  are 
pure  conjecture.  We  can  only  present 
enough  material  on  the  subject  of  the 
bomb  construction  and  assembly,  tam- 
pers, and  critical  mass  to  indicate  the 
problems  which  must  be  solved,  and 
the  general  principles  involved. 

Effects  of  an  Atomic  Bomb 
Explosion 

So  much  has  been  published  in  the 
newspapers  and  popular  magazines 
about  the  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  that  we  need  not  go  into 
any  great  detail  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  destructive  power  of  the 
atom  bomb.  However,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  bomb’s  main 
virtue  lies  in  its  ability  to  saturate 
the  enemy’s  defenses  so  that  he  is 
totally  unable  to  defend  himself  and 
fight  back  the  attack  on  his  cities. 
Quoting  an  official  report  before  the 
Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  “of 
300  registered  physicians  in  Hiro- 
shima, 260  were  either  killed  or  dis- 
abled so  as  to  be  unable  to  aid  the 
injured.  Of  2400  nurses,  orderlies,  and 
trained  first-aid  workers,  1800  were 
made  casualties  in  a single  stroke.  Of 
33  modern  fire  stations  in  the  city,  26 
were  useless  after  the  blast,  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  firemen  were  killed  or 
missing.  Not  one  hospital  in  Hiro- 
shima was  left  in  condition  to  shelter 
patients  from  the  elements  alone. 
Power  and  telephone  service  were  out 
throughout  the  city.  Debris  filled  the 
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Fig.  45  Schematic  Representations  of 
Bomb  Assembly. 

streets  and  hundreds  of  fires  raged 
unchecked  among  the  injured  and 
dead.” 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a sensa- 
tional tabloid  sheet,  but  those  of  a 
prominent  scientist,  one  of  a group  ap- 
pointed by  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
evaluate  the  effects  of  the  blast.  The 
wide  extent  of  the  damage  will  be  more 
easily  understood  after  considering  the 
source  of  the  explosion’s  energy.  In 
the  words  of  one  of  the  same  group  of 
scientists,  “When  the  bomb  is  deto- 
nated in  the  middle  of  a city  it  is  as 
though  a small  piece  of  the  sun  had 
been  instantly  created.  There  is  formed 
what  we  have  called  a ball  of  fire, 
which  is  a hot  glowing  mass  some- 
thing about  a third  of  a mile  across, 
with  a temperature  in  its  center  which 
may  be  as  high  as  100  million  degrees 
Fahrenheit.”  The  effects  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  small  piece  of  sun  are  as 
one  would  expect — a terriffic  shock 
wave  of  displaced  air — winds  having  a 
velocity  of  500  to  1,000  miles  per 
hour.  Simultaneous  with  the  explosion 
great  quantities  of  radiations  are 
emitted.  These  rays,  more  intense  than 
X-rays,  burned  everyone  within  the 
blast  area  exposed  to  them. 

The  blast  effect  destroyed  one-story 
buildings  in  an  area  of  a mile  and  a 
half  radius  from  the  point  at  which 
the  bomb  was  dropped.  Brick  multi- 
story buildings  were  destroyed  rather 
generally  up  to  5,700  feet  from  the 
center  of  the  explosion.  Reinforced 
concrete  buildings  up  to  2,000  feet 
away  had  one-third  their  area  ren- 
dered useless.  These  figures  for  the 
Hiroshima  bombing  give  the  damage 
caused  by  the  blast  alone,  and  do  not 
include  the  damage  caused  by  the  fires 
of  secondary  origin.  Widespread  fires 


resulted  from  broken  gas  mains,  over 
turned  stoves,  etc. 

A large  percentage  of  persons  wh 
survived  the  blast  and  fires  later  sue 
cumbed  to  the  internal  burns  cause' 
by  the  radium-like  emissions  from  th 
bomb.  The  fission  product  of  U2m  ar 
mainly  radioactive,  liberating  alphe 
beta,  and  gamma  rays,  as  well  a 
neutrons.  The  radiations  affect  th 
blood-forming  tissue  in  the  bone  mai 
row,  and  the  whole  function  of  th 
blood  is  impaired.  The  blood  ceases  t 
coagulate,  oozes  in  many  spot 
through  the  unbroken  skin,  and  seep 
internally  into  the  cavities  of  th 
body.  The  white  blood  cells,  fighter 
against  infection,  do  not  reproduc 
normally.  Thus,  infection  prospers 
and  the  victim  dies,  usually  within  tw> 
or  three  weeks  after  exposure. 

One  is  naturally  interested  in  meth 
ods  of  protection,  if  any,  against  th 
explosion.  Scientists  generally  conced 
that  from  five  to  ten  feet  of  concret 
or  its  equivalent  are  necessary  fo 
protection  from  the  blast  itself,  whil 
extra  heavy  sub-surface  shelters  ar 
required  for  reasonable  protection 
against  the  radiations.  Some  engineer 
and  architects  believe  that  the  bes 
protection  is  an  underground  shelte 
with  a roof  of  several  feet  of  rein 
forced  concrete.  However,  since  th 
radiations  from  the  bomb  product 
persist  for  a considerable  period  afte 
the  explosion,  it  would  be  necessar 
for  personnel  to  remain  underground 
for  several  days  after  the  blast.  Obvif 
ously  the  construction  of  such  shelter 
for  the  entire  population  of  a larg 
city  would  be  quite  a problem,  not  t 
mention  the  difficulty  of  providing 
that  the  entire  population  be  in  th 
shelters  at  the  time  the  bomb  wa 
dropped.  It  would  apnear  that  a mor 
practical  solution  would  be  the  assur 
ance  that  a bomb  never  be  dropped.  Sue 
international  control  measures  are 
however,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  pres 
ent  dissertation.  The  reader  is  ad 
vised  to  devote  some  attention  to  th 
publication  “One  World  or  None,; 
written  by  the  Federation  of  America 
Scientists,  and  published  by  the  Me: 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company.  This  pam 
phlet  contains  a wealth  of  materia 
both  on  the  effects  of  atomic  energj 
and  its  control,  the  most  pressin; 
problem  of  our  times. 


XI:  Various  Aspects  and 
Peacetime  Applications 
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E must  now  consider  three  aspects 
of  the  problems  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  radiations  which  occur 
during  the  production  and  disintegra- 
tion of  radio  active  materials.  First,  we 
are  interested  in  protecting  personnel 
from  any  harmful  effects  of  the  radia- 
tions; second,  we  will  consider  the  ap- 
plications of  radioactive  materials  in 
the  treatment  of  specific  diseases,  and 
third,  we  will  consider  the  use  of 


radioactive  substances  as  tools  fo 
biological  and  medical  research.  Muc 
important  information  that  is  know 
cannot  be  revealed,  and  much  is  no; 
yet  known.  However,  we  shall  her 
attempt  to  give  a general  picture  0; 
the  problems  encountered. 

The  most  important  radiations  froi 
the  biological  viewpoint  are  alph< 
beta,  and  gamma  rays,  and  neutrons; 
The  effects  in  the  body  of  these  radia 
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ons  result  from  the  products  of  ioni- 
ation  produced  in  the  tissue  by  the 
assage  of  the  radiations  through  it. 
he  ionization  may  cause  disruption 
f the  molecules  of  the  tissue  with  un- 
sual  chemical  reactions  subsequently 
ccurring.  In  general  the  degree  of 
aange  of  the  tissue  is  proportional  to 
ie  intensity  of  the  ionization  pro- 
uced  in  the  tissue. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  use 
s the  unit  of  radiation  for  biological 
rork  the  roentgen,  which  is  defined  as 
ie  amount  of  radiation  which  will 
roduce  one  e.s.u.  of  ions  in  a cc.  of 
free  air.”  For  singly  charged  ions, 
ie  roentgen  corresponds  to  about  2 x 
38  ions.  Unfortunately  a cc.  of  “free 
ir”  is  a rather  elusive  quantity.  This 
because  any  measuring  apparatus 
e use  has  walls  of  a material  other 
lan  air,  hence  these  walls  will  have 
n effect  on  the  ionization  produced  in 
le  air.  Despite  these  experimental 
ifficulties  the  roentgen  has  been  found 
> be  a very  useful  unit  of  comparison. 
Since  most  of  the  body  tissues  are 
Die  to  repair  themselves  through  nor- 
ial  processes  when  only  slightly 
imaged,  the  exposure  to  a small 
aantity  of  radiation  will  usually  pro- 
ice no  readily  perceptible  ill  effects. 

Ihus,  the  average  person  can  tolerate 
l exposure  to  one-tenth  roentgen  per 
ly  throughout  the  w7hole  body,  with- 
it  ill  effects.  Various  devices,  based 
l modified  electroscopes  or  Geiger 
punters  are  utilized  to  determine  the 
mount  of  radiation  to  which  person- 
al are  subjected  when  working  in  the 
rcinity  of  cyclotrons,  or  other  ma- 
rines for  production  of  high  energy 
;iclear  particles,  uranium  piles  and 
i;paration  plants,  etc.,  or  in  areas 
'hich  have  been  exposed  to  the  fis- 
'on  products  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

; Although  any  minor  permanent 
jianges  in  the  cells  of  most  tissues 
pay  not  be  readily  detected,  this  does 
Dt  hold  true  with  the  cells  concerned 
ith  human  reproduction.  In  these 
ills  the  genes,  which  determine 
I Dreditary  characteristics,  may  be  per- 
manently changed  by  exposure  to 
idiation  and  these  changes  may  be 
Manifested  by  obvious  abnormality  in 
ie  offspring.  The  genes  are  probably 
rge,  complex  molecules,  some  of 
hose  chemical  bonds  are  ruptured  by 
ie  ionization  from  the  radiations, 
hus  the  chemical  structure  of  the 
volecule  is  altered  and  the  nature  of 
ie  genes  changed.  Experiments  on 
ie  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  such 
3 fruit  flies,  have  produced  definite 
utations,  usually  in  the  second  or 
j|iird  generation  after  exposure.  It 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
'utations  may  also  be  produced  in 
jan  and  the  higher  animals,  but  the 
ktrapolation  of  the  present  meager 
ita  is  highly  questionable.  The  ques- 
on  of  whether  mutations  are  pro- 
ceed in  man  by  radioactivity  is  a 
pal  one,  as  we  are  continually  being 
Objected  to  radiations  from  the  cos- 
ic  rays  of  outer  space.  (It  has  been 
figgested  the  cosmic  rays  may  also  be 
factor  in  causing  old  age.)  A re- 
isuring  note  is  that  mutations  caused 
l exposure  to  radiations  are  usually 
■cessive,  hence  they  tend  to  die  out, 
■ never  appear  in  the  exposed  indi- 
dual’s progeny. 
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Protection  of  Personnel 
Against  Harmful  Effects 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  previous 
sections,  the  protection  of  personnel 
against  the  effects  of  radioactivity  ex- 
perienced in  the  Clinton  and  Hanford 
plants  was  one  of  the  major  problems 
which  had  to  be  solved  before  the 
plants  could  operate  safely.  Very 
great  quantities  of  radiations  are  en- 
countered, and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  amount  of  radiation  from  one 
uranium  pile  alone  is  thousands  of 
times  greater  than  that  from  all  the 
radium  so  far  isolated  since  its  dis- 
covery. Two  easily  detected  effects  of 
the  radiations  on  personnel  are  skin 
erythema,  similar  to  an  acute  sunburn, 
and  a change  in  the  blood  count  of 
those  exposed.  The  radiation  energy 
required  to  produce  the  erythema  is 
about  100  roentgens  per  gram  of 
tissue. 

Radioactivity  also  tends  to  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  white  blood  cell  pro- 
duction. Mainly,  the  number  of  poly- 
morphonuclear cells  in  the  blood 
stream  is  decreased.  For  this  reason 
semimonthly  or  monthly  blood  counts 
are  taken  of  all  exposed  personnel, 
and  any  changes  are  noted.  If  there 
is  any  marked  drop  in  the  white  blood 
cell  count,  appropriate  steps  are  taken 
to  limit  the  exposure  to  which  the 
affected  personnel  are  subjected. 

The  importance  of  providing  proper 
shielding  against  radioactivity  can 
be  appreciated  when  one  learns  that 
these  radiations  are  so  intense,  that 
everything  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a uranium  pile  would  be  quickly 
killed  if  proper  precautions  were  not 
taken.  In  addition  to  controlling  ex- 
posure to  the  radioactivity  from  an 
external  source,  the  problem  of  assur- 
ing that  none  of  the  radioactive  ma- 
terial be  allowed  to  enter  the  body, 
either  through  ingestion  or  inhalation, 
has  to  be  considered.  Some  products 
of  the  uranium  pile  might  not  have  a 
short  enough  decay  time  to  be  innocu- 
ous, consequently  they  might  be  as- 
similated by  the  body,  and  liberate 
harmful  emanations  over  a period  of 
years,  as  has  been  known  to  happen 
with  radium.  Probably  because  of  its 
chemical  properties,  which  are  similar 
to  those  of  calcium,  radium  is  re- 
tained in  the  bones.  There  it  emits 
alpha  rays  over  a period  of  years,  and 
if  the  element  is  present  in  substan- 
tial amount,  it  produces  effects  result- 
ing in  death.  This  was  the  mechan- 
ism in  the  cause  of  the  death  of  about 
thirty  women  employed  during  World 
War  I in  a factory  painting  luminous 
dials  on  military  watches.  In  order  to 
point  the  small  brushes  used  in  paint- 
ing, these  women  pointed  them  with 
their  lips  and  tongues.  Since  the  ma- 
terial of  the  luminous  paint  contained  a 
radium  salt,  the  workers  absorbed  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  radioactive 
material ; concentrating  in  their  bones, 
it  ultimately  caused  their  deaths. 

A great  deal  of  experimental  bio- 
logical work  has  been  carried  on  and 
is  still  being  carried  on  with  labora- 
tory animals.  It  has  been  found  that 
those  animals  exposed  to  large  doses 
of  radiation  usually  died  within  ten 
to  thirty  days  as  a result  of  the  al- 
tered physiology  produced  by  the 


effects  of  the  radiation.  Those  ani- 
mals exposed  to  smaller  and  repeated 
doses  either  died  of  cancer  eventually, 
or  succumbed  prematurely,  as  if  old 
age  had  rapidly  overtaken  them. 

In  order  to  attain  effective  protec- 
tion from  the  uranium  pile  the  opera- 
tors are  protected  by  a shield  of 
concrete,  five  to  ten  feet  thick,  sur- 
rounding the  operating  unit.  This 
shield  has  to  be  free  of  all  cracks  and 
openings  because  neutrons  as  well  as 
gaseous  molecules  could  easily  leak 
through  such  weak  spots.  Also  any 
air  leaking  into  the  enclosure  might 
be  radioactive  and  dangerous.  En- 
closure by  concrete  shielding  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  the  necessity 
of  loading  and  unloading  the  piles,  and 
of  circulating  cooling  water  through 
them.  These  operations  have  to  be 
handled  by  remote  control,  as  do  all 
of  the  subsequent  operations  such  as 
chemical  separation  and  purification, 
since  the  dangers  of  radiation  con- 
tinue throughout  all  steps  of  the 
process.  The  difficulties  of  conducting 
analyses  by  remote  control  from  be- 
hind shielding,  as  well  as  those  of 
transferring  the  materials  into  and  out 
of  the  pile  from  distant  points,  are 
formidable. 

Extraordinary  precautions  are  also 
necessary  to  prevent  contamination  of 
the  atmosphere  by  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts from  the  uranium  pile.  Therefore, 
settling  basins  are  provided  for  the 
liquid  wastes.  In  these  basins  the 
liquids  are  retained  until  their  radio- 
activity has  been  reduced  sufficiently 
to  allow  their  release  into  natural 
streams  or  waste  disposal  systems. 
Most  of  the  concepts  of  protection  and 
shielding  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  hold  for  the  U235  isotope 
separation  plant  as  well  as  for  the 
plutonium  production  plant. 

Therapeutic  Applications 

The  therapeutic  use  of  exposure  to 
radioactivity  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  cancerous  tissue  is  generally  more 
susceptible  to  radioactivity  than  is 
normal  tissue.  In  treatment  the  aim 
is  to  irradiate  a patient  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  cancer  tissue  can  be 
killed,  or  its  growth  at  least  retarded, 
while  the  healthy  tissue  is  relatively 
unaffected.  In  such  treatments  the 
most  effective  radiations  so  far  have 
been  found  to  be  gamma  rays  because 
of  their  great  penetrating  power,  and 
neutrons  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  penetrate  matter.  Alpha 
rays  are  too  easily  stopped  by  only 
thin  sections  of  tissue,  and  beta  rays 
(electrons)  are  of  little  use.  Because 
of  its  small  mass,  the  electron  does 
not  produce  a sufficiently  intense  ioni- 
zation. 

In  some  promising  experimental 
studies,  Kruger  found  that  boric  acid 
or  lithium  salt  solutions  are  selectively 
absorbed  by  the  cancerous  tissues. 
When  the  tissues  are  then  subjected 
to  neutron  bombardment,  the  boron  or 
lithium  reacts  with  the  neutrons  to 
form  radioactive  materials  which  can 
then  irradiate  the  cancei'ous  tissues  in 
vivo. 

Another  use  of  radioactive  materials 
in  the  treatment  of  specific  diseases 
has  been  developed  by  Lawrence  and 
his  colleagues,  who  found  that  radio- 
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active  phosphorus  P32  is  of  value  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  leu- 
kemia, a disease  in  which  the  number 
of  white  corpuscles  becomes  abnor- 
mally high.  It  was  further  discovered 
that  radioactive  phosphorus  (P32)  had 
certain  advantages  over  X-rays  in  the 
treatment  of  polycythemia  vera,  a 
disease  in  which  the  body  produces  too 
many  red  blood  cells.  The  value  of  the 
radioactive  phosphorus  in  treating 
these  conditions  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  concentrates  in  the  bone  marrow, 
where  the  cells  are  produced  and  in- 
hibits the  high  reproduction  rate  of 
the  cells  concerned. 

Use  in  Biological  Research 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of 
radioactive  materials  is  in  biological 
research.  In  tracer  technique  a small 
amount  of  a radioactive  material  is 
introduced  into  the  body  together  with 
the  normal  material.  The  radioactive 
material  has  the  same  chemical  prop- 
erties as  the  normal  material,  but 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  a 
“tag”  for  the  entire  material,  since  the 
presence  and  concentration  of  the 
radioactive  substance  may  be  easily 
determined  in  the  various  tissues  by 
use  of  Geiger  counters,  and  other  me- 
thods. Thus  the  progress  of  any  par- 
ticular element  throughout  the  organs 
of  the  body  may  be  followed.  An  in- 
teresting example,  employing  radioac- 
tive iodine,  has  given  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  structure 
anl  processes  occurring  in  normal  and 
abnormal  thyroid  glands. 

The  presence  of  more  than  thirty 
radioactive  isotopes  has  been  deter- 
mined in  the  products  of  the  uranium 
piles  at  the  Hanford  Plant.  Some  of 
these  materials,  which  should  prove 
useful  for  medical  research,  are  avail- 
able in  large  quantities.  The  great 
capacity  of  the  large  cyclotrons  and 
other  atom-smashing  machines  also  in- 
creases the  ease  of  obtaining  suitable 
quantities  of  many  radioactive  ele- 
ments. To  the  reader  who  wishes 
further  information  on  medical  uses  of 
radioactive  material  we  recommend 
“Applied  Nuclear  Physics,”  Chapter  8 
by  Pollard  and  Davidson,  published  by 
John  Wiley  and  Sons. 

Peacetime  Applications 
Of  Atomic  Energy 

The  proposed  applications  of  atomic 
energy  as  sources  of  power  range  from 
submarine  engines  to  rockets  operat- 
ing in  outer  space  beyond  the  earth’s 
atmosphere.  If  .you  are  to  believe  the 
sensational  predictions  of  the  Sunday 
supplements  there  is  hardly  any  field 
of  endeavor  which  will  not  be  changed 
by  atomic  energy,  if  not  next  month, 
at  least  by  next  year.  While  we  have 
no  desire  to  minimize  the  value  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  new  vistas 
which  will  be  opened  by  its  applica- 
tions, we  must  adopt  a more  sober 
viewpoint,  and  consider  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  this 
new  source  of  power. 

The  main  advantages  of  atomic 
power  are  the  huge  quantities  of  en- 
ergy obtainable  from  only  small  masses 
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of  atomic  fuel,  and  the  high  tempera- 
tures which  can  result  from  nuclear 
reactions.  The  disadvantages  are  the 
excessive  amounts  of  shielding  needed 
to  protect  personnel,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  construction  materials 
which  will  withstand  the  high  tem- 
peratures caused  by  the  reactions,  and 
the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  radia- 
tions coincident  with  the  liberation  of 
atomic  energy. 

We  must  immediately  rule  out  the 
use  of  pure  U235  as  a source  of  power 
for  commercial  installations,  since  the 
energy  of  the  material  cannot  be  lib- 
erated at  a controlled  rate.  Plutonium 
or  possibly  other  radioactive  elements 
having  convenient  decay  times,  we 
might  obtain  the  energy  of  the  decom- 
posing nuclei  as  they  are  transformed 
into  other  nuclei  of  lesser  atomic  num- 
ber and  atomic  weight.  This  does  not 
include  the  uncontrollable  fission  re- 
action of  uranium.  The  uranium  pile 
immediately  suggests  itself  as  the  most 
likely  device  for  the  utilization  of 
atomic  energy,  since  the  reaction  rate 
in  the  pile  may  be  easily  controlled  by 
the  use  of  boron  steel  rods,  and  other 
materials,  as  we  have  already  learned. 
However,  it  would  be  well  to  recall 


that  the  amount  of  active  material 
U235,  is  only  one  part  in  140  of  tb 
total  uranium;  that  in  addition  then 
is  a large  bulk  of  moderator  whicl 
must  be  associated  with  the  active  ma; 
terial;  and  that  heavy  concrete  wall 
or  their  equivalent  of  lead,  etc.,  are  re 
quired  for  shielding.  This  helps  us  t 
realize  that  the  saving  in  space  of 
uranium  pile  compared  to  a conven 
tional  steam  boiler  is  not  as  great  a 
one  would  at  first  be  led  to  believe. 

In  fact  it  is  only  in  large  power  in 
stallations  that  the  pile  can  competi 
with  the  conventional  power  plant.  Fo: 
plants  of  10,000  to  50,000  kw.,  it  ha: 
been  estimated  that  the  pile  will  taki 
up  less  space  than  the  ordinary  typ<| 
of  plant.  The  only  installations  gener 
ating  these  large  quantities  of  poweil 
are  commercial  utilities,  large  plants: 
and  battleships.  The  former  two  ar< 
not  very  promising  as  users  of  atomiit 
power,  since  they  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  saving  space  unless  then 
is  an  associated  saving  in  cost,  anc. 
since  best  estimates  show  that  atomic 
power  is  still  more  expensive  than  that] 
derived  from  coal,  oil,  or  gas,  although 
not  a great  deal  more.  However,  with] 
large  naval  vessels  the  cost  of  fuel  i- 
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iiondary  to  the  saving  of  space,  so 
•at  it  is  probable  that  the  first  con- 
•rsions  to  atomic  power  will  come  in 
:ch  vessels. 

The  several  diagrams  presented  in 
j ure  46  show  the  methods  by  which 
: atomic  pile  can  be  used  as  a source 

< energy.  If  a suitably  fissionable  or 
( lerwise  reactive  nucleus  can  be 
; and,  one  which  reacts  at  a control- 
l)le  rate,  the  great  economy  in  space 
’iuld  be  most  advantageous.  Even 
1 re,  however,  it  is  very  probable  that 
( isiderable  shielding  would  be  re- 

< ired.  The  sensational  articles  de- 
.•  •ibing  the  use  of  atomic  power  for 
; tomobiles  do  not  consider  this  shield- 
ij,  and  are  therefore  somewhat  ab- 

< rd.  They  also  overlook  the  fact 
isre  is  a critical  size  nuclear  reac- 
i ns — and  this  is  considerable.  This 
i true  for  both  the  fast  neutron  reac- 
|n  utilized  in  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
•Jr  the  controlled  slow  neutron  reac- 
in  as  used  in  the  pile.  The  total  mass 

Ithe  bomb  is  probably  no  less  than  a 
msand  pounds,  considering  all  the 
iterial,  active  and  accessory  that  of 
2 pile  is  considerably  more. 

■ The  main  difference  between  a con- 
intional  power  plant  fired  by  coal 
,jd  one  powered  by  atomic  energy  is 
Is  elimination  of  the  fire  box  in  the 
;ter  method.  Thus  it  seems  probable 
at  the  first  conversions  of  conven- 
nal  systems  into  atomic  powered 
jes  will  occur  with  large  units  when 
ie  firing  and  boiler  systems  need  re- 
acement.  Some  authorities  have 
timated  that  the  conversion  will  en- 
il  a cost  of  only  six  per  cent  of  the 
tal  investment  of  a power  plant 
ling  coal.  With  an  oil  fired  plant  the 
placement  cost  would  be  even  less  as 
{ere  would  not  be  any  ash-handling 
'stem  to  be  discarded,  and  its  invest- 
Jent  cost  amortized. 
l{  The  use  of  atomic  energy  for  heating 
fuseholds  or  small  commercial  units  is 
Inited  by  several  practical  considera- 
pns.  If  a uranium  pile  is  used,  a large 
i lit  will  be  needed  because  of  the  large 
[ itical  size  of  the  pile.  The  high  ini- 
ill  investment  may  not  be  justified 
Jr  only  small  power  demands.  If  the 
iwer  is  supplied  by  the  decay  of  a 
jdioactive  element,  it  must  be  re- 
smbered  that  there  is  no  way  of  con- 
olling  the  decay  rate,  and  heat  will 
generated  at  all  times,  irrespective 
the  demands  of  the  consumer.  Fi- 
dly,  the  high  temperature  of  nuclear 
actions  demands  much  more  hardy 
fractories  than  are  in  present  use. 
The  cost  of  uranium  must  also  be 
jrne  in  mind.  While  uranium  is  a 
{irly  abundant  element,  about  as 
juch  so  as  copper,  most  ores  are  poor, 
Id  recovery  methods  therefore  ex- 
insive.  We  present  a table  showing 
|e  amount  that  the  cost  of  uranium 
last  be  reduced  in  order  to  compete 
th  present  commercial  fuels.  The 
iader  will  see  that  the  costs  are  not 
impletely  out  of  line,  as  the  cost  of 
Janium  production,  although  still  sec- 
l!t,  has  been  estimated  by  competent 
| thorities  to  be  between  $10,000  and 
j!  5,000  per  pound. 

i Even  if  the  cost  of  uranium  can  be 
{{ought  down  so  that  it  can  success- 
lly  compete  with  other  fuels,  we 
ould  remember  that  the  supply  is 
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limited.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
if  all  commercial  and  domestic  sources 
were  powered  by  uranium  or  its  prod- 
ucts the  total  available  supply  of  ura- 
nium will  last  only  100  to  200  years.  ’ 
This  figure  must  be  compared  with  the 
estimate  of  two  thousand  years,  the 
amount  of  time  the  world’s  coal  sup- 
ply will  last  if  the  present  consump- 
tion rate  continues.  It  would  appear 
that  the  wise,  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
use  atomic  power  where  other  fuels 
cannot  compete  with  it,  as  on  special 
jobs.  An  interesting  example  is  the 
proposed  application  of  atomic  fuels  to 
rockets  as  a source  of  power. 

The  basic  principle  of  a jet  pro- 
pelled rocket  is  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion of  momentum.  Application  of  this 
law  tells  us  that  if  a rocket  ejects 
hot  gases  or  other  particles  from  its 
tail,  the  momentum  of  the  forward 
moving  residual  mass  must  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  materials  shot  out  of 
the  rocket  tail. 

Let  us  consider  that  the  rocket 
burns  a fuel  such  as  gasoline,  and  that 
it  also  carries  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  the  fuel’s  combustion.  We  may 
consider  that  the  heat  of  combustion 
is  104  cal,  per  gm.  (4  x 10”  ergs  per 
gm.)  of  fuel,  and  that  four  gm.  of 
products  are  produced  per  gm.  of 
fuel.  Assume  that  the  conversion  of 
the  fuel  into  kinetic  energy  is  25% 
efficient.  Equating  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  combustion,  we  obtain: 

mv!  4v2 

(0.25)  (4  x 10”)  . (1) 

Solving  for  v we  obtain  a value  of 
2.23  x 105  cm.  sec.  or  2.23  km.  per  sec. 
We  may  now  equate  the  momentum  of 
the  combustion  products,  mv,  to  that 
of  the  forward  moving  rocket,  MV, 
where  m and  M represent  the  masses 
and  v and  V the  velocities  of  the  exit 
gases  and  of  the  rocket  respectively. 

Thus  MV  =:  mv  — (2.23  x 105)  (4).  (2) 

It  has  been  shown  that  a projectile 
must  attain  a speed  of  roughly  11  km. 
per  sec.  to  free  itself  of  the  earth’s 
gravitational  attraction  and  shoot  off 
into  space.  Substituting  the  value  of 
V into  equation  (2)  we  obtain: 

(11  x 105)  (M)  = (4)  (2.23  x 105).  (3) 

Solving  this  equation,  we  obtain  a 
value  of  M = 9.8  gm.  This  means  that 
there  can  be  only  0.8  gm.  of  mass  shot 
forward  in  the  rocket  for  each  four 
gm.  of  exit  gases.  Since  the  rocket, 
before  its  launching,  must  carry  its 
fuel  as  well  as  the  oxygen  for  the 
fuel’s  combustion,  then  for  the  0.8 
gm.  shot  forward,  the  rocket  must 
have  originally  carried  4 + 0.8  = 
4.8  gm.  Thus  the  ratio  of  fuel  and 


oxygen  to  the  “pay  load”  and  dead 
weight  of  the  rocket  is  4/0.8  = 5 to  1 
approximately,  while  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  moving  forward  to  that  of  the 
original  rocket  plus  its  contents  is 
only  0.8/4.8  r=  1/6.  This  is  a rather 
impractical  situation. 

However,  atomic  fuels  give  ener- 
gies per  gram  which  are  a million  or 
more  times  greater  than  that  liber- 
ated by  chemical  action.  Hence  the 
kinetic  energy  of  the  exit  materials 
will  be  roughly  a million  times  great- 
er, and  the  velocity  of  the  exit  par- 
ticles a thousand  times  greater.  The 

ratio  of  v/V  = -?2^L  and  m/M  = 

11/2230  or  approximately  i^q-.  Thus 

the  fuel  need  be  only  about  one  half 
per  cent  of  the  total  mass  of  the 
rocket.  Therefore,  at  least  from  a the- 
oretical standpoint,  the  use  of  atomic 
fuels  as  rocket  propellants  is  prom- 
ising. The  practical  difficulties,  shield- 
ing, withstanding  the  high  tempera- 
tures, etc.  will  still  have  to  be  solved. 

At  high  temperatures,  e.g.,  above 
1250°  F.,  the  physical  properties  of 
metals  change  considerably.  Thus  with 
increasing  temperature  and  tensile 
strength  decrease,  while  creep  in- 
creases. This  fixes  an  upper  limit  on 
the  temperatures  which  can  be  utilized 
in  gas  turbines,  internal  combustion 
engines,  and  other  installations.  How- 
ever, raising  the  temperature  of  oper- 
ation of  the  gas  turbine  above  its 
present  operating  temperature,  will 
result  in  greatly  increased  efficiencies 
of  the  turbine.  This  is  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, in  which  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  by  further  temperature  in- 
creases in  operation.  The  use  of 
atomic  energy  as  the  power  source  in 
gas  turbines,  with  the  high  tempera- 
tures attainable  by  atomic  fuels,  offers 
an  interesting  possibility  of  improving 
the  efficiency  and  widening  the  appli- 
cability of  the  gas  turbine,  provided 
satisfactory  materials  can  be  devel- 
oped to  withstand  the  high  tempera- 
tures. 

Our  discussion  of  the  possibilities 
of  atomic  energy  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  great 
strides  in  the  fields  of  engineering 
and  industrial  processing  which  have 
resulted  from  the  unprecedented  re- 
search work  carried  on  by  the  Man- 
hattan District  and  its  affiliates.  We 
shall  mention  only  a few  of  these  new 
developments  and  improvements.  The 
new  instruments,  pumps,  and  manu- 
facturing materials  include  more  effi- 
cient heat  exchangers,  mass  spectro- 


IMPORTANT  CONSTANTS  USED  IN  THIS  ARTICLE 

Constant  and  Symbol 

Value 

Velocity  or  Light, 

c 

2.998  X1010  cm.  per  sec. 

Planck’s  Constant, 

h 

6.628X10 — 27  ergs  per  sec. 

Avogadro  Number, 

N 

6.023  X1023  molecules  per  mol. 

i Electron  Mass, 

m0 

9.1154X10—28  gm. 

Electron  Charge, 

e 

4.8029  X10 — 10  coulomb  : 

Faraday, 

F 

96,514  coulomb  per  gram  equivalent 

Disintegration  of  One  Pound  of  U235 

= 11,400,000  kw.  hr. 
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scope  devices  for  continuous  analytical 
control,  and  the  development  of  the 
porous  barrier  for  gaseous  isotope 
separation  previously  discussed.  A 
very  sensitive  “leak  detector”  has 
been  developed,  far  surpassing  any- 
thing previously  used. 

The  mass  spectroscope  is  based  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
Aston  Mass  Spectroscope  previously 
discussed,  but  it  is  able  to  sort  out 
molecular  fragments,  e.g.  organic 
radicals,  rather  than  elemental  ions 
alone.  The  instrument  provides  a 
method  for  both  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analyses  of  petroleum 
gases  and  refinery  product  gases.  Only 
a thimbleful  of  the  material  is  re- 
quired for  analysis,  and  the  time  re- 
quired is  much  shorter  than  that 
required  for  the  usual  methods  of 
analysis  employing  low  temperature 
fractionation.  Units  of  this  type  are 
already  being  installed  in  petroleum 
refineries  and  processing  plants. 

The  porous  barrier  may  be  used  for 
separating  various  gaseous  mixtures,  as 
well  as  for  the  separating  of  isotopes. 
It  should  replace  the  bulky  and  expen- 
sive compression  and  low  temperature 
liquefaction  plants  now  in  use.  A 
promising  example  is  the  separation 
of  helium  from  the  other  components 
of  natural  gas.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  great  difference  in  molecular 
weights  of  helium  (4)  and  the  next 
lightest  component,  methane  (16). 

As  time  passes,  and  as  more  and 
more  of  the  discoveries  attendant  to 
the  atomic  bomb  research  program 
are  revealed,  these  developments  will 
be  more  concretely  evidenced.  The 
application  of  engineering  experience, 
new  methods  and  materials,  will  add 
another  milestone  in  the  road  of  man- 
kind’s progress. 


The  list  presented  here  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  a complete  bibliography 
of  all  the  books  and  articles  available 
on  the  subjects  of  nuclear  physics 
and  atomic  energy.  The  books  recom- 
mended are  those  with  which  the 
authors  have  some  degree  of  familiar- 
ity, but  omission  of  other  books  not 
mentioned  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
implying  that  such  books  are  of  lesser 
value.  In  preparing  this  list,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  mention  the 
works  of  greatest  simplicity  first. 

General  Theoretical  Works 

Gamow,  George,  “Mr.  Thompkins 
Explores  the  Atom".  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1944.  97  p. 

This  book  is  written  in  a simple, 
popular  style. 

Dunning,  J.  R.,  “Matter,  Energy, 
and  Radiation".  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1941.  668  p. 

Contains  much  basic  physical  the- 
ory. A non-mathematical  treatment. 
Extensively  illustrated. 

Physics  Staff  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  “An  Outline  of  Atomic 
Physics”.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 
Sons,  1944.  414  p. 

Well  written  and  illustrated.  The 
mathematical  treatment  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  student  who  is  familiar 
with  calculus. 

Gamow,  George,  “The  Birth  and 
Death  of  the  Sun”.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1940.  238  p. 

Contains  extensive  information  on 
nuclear  transformations  and  stellar 
evolution. 


Gamow,  George,  “Atomic  Energy  i 
Cosmic  and  Human  Life".  New  York 
Macmillan  Co.,  1946.  To  be  publishe 
during  the  summer. 

Pollard,  E.  and  Davidson,  W.  I 
“Applied  Nuclear  Physics” . New  York 
John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1942.  249  p. 

Describes  the  tools  used  by  the  phy: 
icist  in  exploring  the  atomic  nucleu 
Includes  many  tables  of  isotopes,  radit 
active  elements,  etc.  Non-mathem<: 
tical  treatment.  Extensive  reference 

Stranathan,  J.  D.,  “The  ‘Particle 
of  Modern  Physics".  Philadelphia 
The  Blakiston  Co.,  1945.  583  p. 

A very  inclusive  work.  The  ne 
particles — meson,  neutrino,  and  pos 
tron  are  discussed.  Numerous  refe: 
ences  to  original  works  as  publishe 
in  scientific  literature. 

Semat,  Henry,  “Introduction  i 
Atomic  Physics".  New  York:  Farrs 
and  Reinhart. 

A more  mathematical  treatment. 

Rasetti,  F,  “Elements  of  Nuclea 
Physics”.  New  York:  Prentice-Ha] 
Inc.,  1936.  320  p. 

Recommended  only  for  the  more  ac 
vanced  student. 

Glasstone,  Samuel,  “ Theoretic < 
Chemistry’'.  New  York:  D.  Van  No: 
trand  Company,  Inc.,  1944.  505  p. 

Contains  a good  discussion  of  quai 
turn  mechanics,  which  can  be  followe 
by  the  more  advanced  student. 

Applications  and  General 
Interest 

Smyth,  Henry  D.,  “Atomic  EnerA 
for  Military  Purposes".  Princetoi 
Princeton  University  Press,  1945.  2f 

P- 

This  book  contains  “the  word”  ( 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bon 
by  the  Manhattan  District,  Hanfor 
and  Los  Alamos  projects,  etc.  Vei 
little  published  factual  information  < 
the  atomic  bomb  can  be  obtained  e: 
cept  in  this  book.  An  understands 
of  atomic  and  nuclear  theory  is  r 
quired  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  tl 
Smyth  Report. 

Bohr,  N.,  Compton,  A.  H.,  and  tl 
Federation  of  American  Scientist 
“One  World  or  None”.  New  Yorlj 
McGraw-Hill  Co.,  196.  80  p. 

The  potentialities  of  atomic  powe 
and  its  socio-political  aspects  a: 
treated. 

Note:  The  Special  Committee  < 

Atomic  Energy  of  the  United  Stab 
Senate  (McMahon  Committee)  h; 
published  a 94-page  pamphlet  “Esse:! 
tial  Information  of  Atomic  Energ 
Committee  Monograph,  No.  1.”  Th 
pamphlet  contains  a glossary  of  ir 
portant  terms,  historical  review  of  tl 
work  on  the  atomic  bomb  developmeri 
and  an  extensive  bibliography  of  a 
tides  and  books  pertinent  to  the  su 
ject.  The  pamphlet  may  be  obtain) 
from  the  Government  Printing  officl 
AVashington,  D.  C.,  by  asking  f<i  < 
“Senate  Report  No.  1211  of  the  79*  i 
Congress.”  Price  is  twenty  cenll  L 
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ENGLISH-METRIC  CONVERSION  TABLE 

Quantity 

English  Unit 

Metric  Unit 

Equivalents 

MASS 

Pound,  lb 

Gram,  gm. 

1 lb  =453.6  gm. 

LENGTH 

Foot,  ft. 
Inch, in. 
Mile,  mi. 

Meter,  m. 
Centimeter,  cm. 
Kilometer,  km. 

1 m.  =3.280  ft. 

1 in.  =2.540  cm. 

1 mi.  =1.609  km. 

AREA 

Square  Inch,  in.2 

Square  Centimeter,  cm.2 

1 in.2  =6.452  cm.2 

VOLUME 

Cubic  Inch,  in.3 

Cubic  Centimeter,  cc.,  cm.3 

1 in.2  =16.39  cc. 

TEMPERATURE 

Degree  Fahrenheit,  °F 

Degree  Centigrade,  °C 

1 °C  =1.8  °F 

FORCE 

Pound  Force,  pd.  ^ 

Dyne 

1 pd.  force  =4.448  X10“ 
Dynes 

ENERGY 

Foot  Pound,  ft.  lb. 

Rritish  Thermal  Unit,  btu 
1 btu  =778.0  ft.  lbs 

Horsepower  Hour,  h.p.  hr. 
1 hp.  hr.  =1.980  X10» 
ft.  lbs. 

= 2545  btu 

1 btu  =6.651  XIOis 

Mev. 

Dyne  cm.,  erg 

Gram  Calorie,  cal. 

1 cal  =4.186  X107ergs 

Kilowatt  Hour,  kw.  hr. 

1 kw.  hr.  =8.600  X103  cal. 

=3.600  X10*3 
. . ergs. 

Million  Electron  Volt, 
Mev. 

Electron  Volt,  ev. 

1 Mev.  = 1 .00  X10G  ev. 

1 kw.  hr.  =2.25  X10*9 
Mev. 

leal.  =2.62  X1013 

Mev. 

1 ft.  lb.  =1.356  X107 
ergs 

1 btu  =252.0  cal 

1 kw.  hr.  =1.341 

hp.  hr. 

POWER 

Horsepower,  h.p. 

1 hp.  =550  ft.  lbs  per 
second 

= 33,000  ft.  lbs  per 
minute 

Watt 

Kilowatt,  kw. 

1 Watt  =107  ergs  per  second 
1 kw.  =103  watts  =1010  ergs  per  second 
= 1.341  h.p. 
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Series 

~0 

05 

01 

CO 

to 

►— 4 

Period 

RADON 
Rn  =222 
No.  86 

XENON 
Xe.  =130.2 
No.  54 

KRYPTON 
Kr.  =82.9 
No.  36 

ARGON 
A.  =39.944 
No.  18 

NEON 
Ne.  =20.183 
No.  10 

HELIUM 
He.  =4.002 
No.  2 

ZERO 

GROUP 

VIRGINIUM 
Va  = ? 

No.  87 

GOLD 
Au  =197.2 
No.  79 

CAESIUM 
Cs  =132.81 
No.  55 

SILVER 
Ag.  =107.880 
No.  47 

RUBIDIUM 
Rb.  =85.44 
No.  37 

COPPER 
Cu.  =63.57 
No.  29 

POTASSIUM 
K.  =39.10 
No.  19 

SODIUM 
Na  =22.997 
No.  11 

LITHIUM 
Li  =6.940 
No.  3 

HYDROGEN 
H=  1.0078 
No.  1 

GROUP  I 

R20 

RADIUM 
Ra  =225.97 
No.  88 

MERCURY 
Hg  =200.61 
No.  80 

BARIUM 
Ba.  =137.36 
No.  56 

CADMIUM 
Cd.  =112.41 
No.  48 

STRONTIUM 
Sr.  =87.63 
No.  38 

ZINC 
Zn.  =65.38 
No.  30 

CALCIUM 
Ca.  =40.08 
No.  20 

MAGNESIUM 
Mg.  =24.32 
No.  12 

BERYLLIUM 
Be.  =9.02 
No.  4 

GROUP  II 
RO 

■O 

m 

ACTINIUM 
Ac  =227.02 
No.  89 

THALLIUM 
T1  =204.39 
No.  81 

LANTHANUM 
La  =138.90 
No.  57 

INDIUM 
In  =114.8 
No.  49 

YTTRIUM 
Y =88.92 
No.  39 

GALLIUM 
Ga  =69.72 
No.  31 

SCANDIUM 
Sc.  =45.10 
No.  21 

ALUMINUM 
A1  =26.97 
No.  13 

BORON 
B =10.82 
No.  5 

GROUP  III 

R2O3 

0 

E 

n 

> 

JO 

THORIUM 
Th  =232.12 
No.  90 

LEAD 
Pb  =207.22 
No.  82 

HAFNIUM 
Hf  =178.6 
No.  72 

CERIUM 
Ce  =140.13 
No.  58 

TIN 

Sn.  =118.70 
No.  50 

ZIRCONIUM 
Zr.  =91.22 
No.  40 

GERMANIUM 
Ge.  =7260 
No.  32 

TITANIUM 
Ti  =47.90 
No.  22 

SILICON 
Si  =28.06 
No.  14 

CARBON 
C =12.00 
No.  6 

GROUP  IV 
RH-t  RO2 

TO 

> 

Z 

O 

m 

3 

PROTOAC- 
TINIUM 
Pa.  =231.03 
No.  91 

BISMUTH 
Bi.  =209.00 
No.  83 

TANTALUM 
Ta.  =181.4 
No.  73 

ANTIMONY 
Sb  =121.76 
No.  51 

COLUMBIUM 
Cb  =93.3 
No.  41 

ARSENIC 
As  =74.93 
No.  33 

VANADIUM 
V =50.95 
No.  23 

PHOSPHORUS 
P =31.02 
No.  15 

NITROGEN 
N =14.008 
No.  7 

GROUP  V 
RH3  R2O5 

m 

z 

-J 

0 

■n 

URANIUM 
U =238.14 
No.  92 

POLONIUM 
Po.  =209.99 
No.  84 

TUNGSTEN 
W =184.0 
No.  74 

TELLURIUM 
Te  =127.5 
No.  52 

MOLYBDENUM 
Mo.  =96.0 
No.  42 

SELENIUM 
Se  =79.2 
No.  34 

CHROMIUM 
Cr  =52.01 
No.  24 

SULFUR 
S =32.06 
No.  16 

OXYGEN 
0=16.000 
No.  8 

# 

MO 
“ td 
O 

$ 

9 

X 

m 

m 

r“ 

m 

5 

21 

O 

to 

CO 

ALABAMINE 
Am.  =? 

No.  85 

RHENIUM 
Re.  =186.31 
No.  75 

IODINE 
I =126.932 
No.  53 

MASURIUM 
Ma  =? 

No.  43 

BROMINE 
Br  =79.916 
No.  35 

MANGANESE 
Mn  =54.93 
No.  25 

CHLORINE 
Cl  =35.457 
No.  17 

FLUORINE 
F =19.00 
No.  9 

GROUP  VII 
RH  R2O7 

m 

Z 

tn 

OSMIUM 
1 Os.  =190.8 
No.  76 

RUTHENIUM 
Ru  =101.7 
No.  44 

IRON 

Fe  =55.84 
No.  26 

IRIDIUM 
Ir.  =193.1 
No.  77 

RHODIUM 
Rh  =102.91 
No.  45 

COBALT 
Co  =58.94 
No.  27 

GROUP  VIII 

1 

PLATINUM 
Pt.  =195.23 
No.  78 

! 

PALLADIUM 
Pd  =106.7 
No.  46 

1 

NICKEL 
Ni  =58.69 
No.  28 

i 
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Absolute  Zero  13 

Accelerating  Tube 34 

Activation  Energy  15 

Alpha  Rays  21 

Atom  14 

Atomic  Number,  Z 17 

Atomic  Weight,  A 17 

Avogadro’s  Law  13 

Avogadro’s  Number  14 

Barrier  Leakage  37 

Beta  Rays 21 

Betatron  35 

Biological  Effects  of  Radioac- 
tivity   46 

Bomb  Assembly 45 

Bomb  Efficiency  45 

Branching  Chain  Reaction. ...  36 

Calutron  • 39 

Centrifuge  Method  of  Isotope 

Separation  38 

Chemical  Reactions 14 

Chemical  Equations  15 

Cloud  Chamber  23 

Coulomb  16 

Coulomb  Force  19 

Coulomb’s  Law  19 

Controls  of  Uranium  Pile 44 

Critical  Size 40 

Cyclotron  34 

Decay  time  22 

Dee 34 

Delayed  Neutrons  42 

Deuterium  18 

Deuteron  18 

Effects  of  Atomic  Bomb  Ex- 
plosion   46 

Einstein’s  Energy-Mass  Equa- 
tion   25 

Electrolysis  16 

Electromagnetic  Diffusion 
Method  of  Isotope  Separation  39 

Electron  16 

Electron  Gun  35 

Electroscope  21 

Element  14 

Endothermic  14 

Enriched  Sources  of  U235 37 

Excited  Orbits  17 

Exothermic  Orbits  14 

Explosion,  Concepts  of 44 

Faraday  16 

Fission  Activation  Energy.  ...  20 

Fission  Instability  Energy. ...  20 

Fusion  Instability  Energy...  19 

Gamma  Rays  21 

Gamma  Ray  Energy  Content  . . 32 

Gaseous  Diffusion  Method  of 

Isotope  Separation  38 

Geiger  Counter  22 

Genes,  Effect  of  Radiations  on  47 

Half  Life  23 

Hanford  Project  43 

Heavy  Hydrogen 18 

Heavy  Water 18 

High  Explosives  44 

Ion  16 


Ionization  16 

Isotope  17 

Isotron  39 

Kinetic  Theory  13 

Linear  Accelerator  32 

Los  Alamos  Project 44 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Being  loaded  with 
equipment  to  be  tested  in  Opera- 
tions Crossroads,  the  USS  Arkansas 
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the  12-inch  rifles  of  the  Arkansas  and  th< 
slender  but  lethal  guns  of  the  M26  heav\ 
tank  (at  left  of  naval  rifles)  and  the  90-mir 
gun  motor  carriage  (at  right). 
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IMPREGNABLE  FORTRESS',  as  Truk  was  called  when  This  picture  was  taken  in  1944,  is  eyed  from  cockpit  of  SB 

STRONGHOLD  DISARMED 


TRUK,  NEAR-LEGENDARY  island 
■ fortress,  object  of  foreboding 
among  Navy  people  a few  years  ago, 
lies  almost  forgotten  in  the  Pacific. 
Truk,  they  said,  was  a mighty  strong- 
hold. Phrases  like  “impregnable  bas- 
tion,” “Gibraltar  of  the  Pacific,”  “Ja- 
pan’s Pearl  Harbor”  were  applied  to 
Truk.  A British  Brigadier  once  wrote 
of  Truk  as  “the  core  of  Japanese 
strength  in  the  southwest  Pacific  and 
the  focal  point  on  which  the  invasion 
of  New  Guinea,  the  Solomons  and  the 
Gilberts  was  based.” 

Truk  was  knocked  out  in  one  day. 

What  happened?  How  strong  was 
Truk?  How  determinedly  had  the 
Japs  prepared  to  defend  her?  What 
did  the  Japanese  think  about  Truk’s 
being  bypassed  by  the  Allies? 

Jap  Admiral  Errs 

Taking  the  questions  in  order,  Truk 
was  a little  surprised — so  surprised 
that  she  never  came  back. 

The  reason  whv  Truk  was  taken  so 
completely  unaware  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  Pacific  war.  An 
American  newspaperman,  visiting  the 
Carolines  some  months  ago,  said  the 


Were  Our  Fears  of  Truk 
Justified?  Here’s  the  True 
Story  of  That  One-Time 
‘Impregnable’  Bastion  in 
Japanese  South  Pacific 

collapse  of  Truk  was  a result  of  one 
colossal  misjudgment  by  a Japanese 
officer.  Calling  the  error  “one  of  the 
staggering  blunders  of  history,”  the 
reporter  related  how  Vice  Admiral 
Siezo  Kobayashi  expected  an  attack  on 
Truk  soon  after  our  invasion  of  Kwa- 
jalein  on  1 Feb  1944.  He  put  the 
islands  on  full  alert  and  ordered  all 
planes  fueled  and  loaded  with  torpe- 
does and  bombs,  ready  to  take  off. 

But  by  the  morning  of  15  February 
the  Jap  snoopers  had  seen  not  hide  nor 
hair  of  an  American  force.  So  Koba- 
yashi grounded  and  defueled  his 
planes,  removed  bombs  and  torpedoes, 
and  sent  the  pilots  to  their  quarters, 
off  on  another  island.  The  next  day 
Task  Force  58  knocked  Truk  out  of 
the  war.  A week  later  Kobayashi  was 


relieved  by  Vice  Admiral  Chuichi 
Hara. 

The  correspondent  *^vho  told-  this; 
story  wrote  that  the  fslancis  of  Truk 
were  not  considered'  by  the  Japanese;: 
to  be  well-defended.  Truk  was  not,  he, 
reported,  the  formidable  base  it  was 
thought  to  be  before  the  surprise  raid! 
of  16  Feb  1944.  Admiral  Hara  laughed,) 
he  said,  as  he  remarked: 

“America  thought  Truk  was  a Gib- 
raltar of  the  Pacific — but  it  wasn’t.”: 
Reports  from  other  sources  bear  this 
out. 

Early  Visitor 

One  of  the  earliest  visits  by  an; 
American  to  Truk  was  that  of  a Capt. 
Benjamin  Morrell,  1 a shipbuilder  of 
Stonington,  Conn.  Sailing  the  Pacific 
in  about  1830,  Captain  Morrell  came 
upon  the  Truk  atoll.  Entranced,  he 
wrote  cf  it  as  follows: 

“It  was  a group  of  beautiful  islands, 
surrounded,  enclosed,  fenced  in,  com- 
pletely locked  up,  and  defended  by  a 
wall  of  coral.”  At  about  the  same 
period,  Ponape,  370  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Truk,  was  a stopping  place! 
for  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  whal- 
ers, Later,  during  the  Civil  War,  the:  , 
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CALLING  CARDS  in  form  of  bombs — 800  tons  of  them — were  thoughtfully 
left  by  planes  of  Task  Force  58  as  Americans  visited  Truk  in  April  1944. 


onfederate  cruiser  Shenandoah,  at 
irge  in  the  Pacific,  caught  several 
rnion  whalers  in  Ponape  harbor  and 
urned  them  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  Carolines  were  discovered  by 
le  Portuguese  (some  say  it  was  the 
panish)  about  1527.  They  were  an- 
sxed  by  Spain  in  1686  and  in  1885, 
ermany,  in  characteristic  fashion, 
aimed  them.  Spain  squealed  heart- 
y at  this,  but  finally,  in  1899,  ceded 
le  Carolines,  with  the  Marshalls  and 
te  Marianas  (less  Guam),  to  Ger- 
any  for  840,000  pounds.  Germany, 
len  more  sea-wise  than  in  two  ill- 
arred  periods  of  this  century,  was 
npressed  with  Truk.  She  saw,  and 
q'oiced  in,  its  excellent  anchorages, 
acid  waters  behind  a reef  of  coral, 
)od  entrances,  many  islands  for  fleet 
stallations,  and  high  mountain  peaks 
>r  gun  emplacements. 

ops  Take  Over 

In  October  1914,  while  Germany  was 
lsy  with  the  war,  the  Japanese  took 
^er  Truk  (and  the  rest  of  the  Caro- 
les as  well),  interning  the  German 
ficials  and  eventually  shipping  them 
ick  to  Germany.  In  1917  the  Brit- 
h,  by  secret  agreement,  recognized 
ipan’s  claim  to  all  former  German 
•operties  north  of  the  equator,  and 
ranee  and  Russia  agreed.  The  U.  S. 
•otested,  but  a special  mandate  was 
t up  under  which,  among  other 
5ms,  Japan  agreed  not  to  build  forti- 
■ations  or  military  bases  and  to  sub- 
it  reports  to  the  League  of  Nations. 
Things  droned  along  thereafter  un- 
1932,  when  a sordid  rumor  said  the 
ips  were  fortifying  Truk.  The 
jague  asked  about  it  and  the  Japa- 
:se  said  it  wasn’t  so.  Later  Japan 
id  the  League  tiffed  about  the  Man- 
urian  affair  and  in  1935  Japan  left 
le  League.  She  kept  Truk,  however, 
fining  the  mandated  area  as  “an  in- 
gral  part  of  the  Japanese  empire,” 
id  continued  to  submit  reports  to  the 
L>ague  until  the  end  of  1938.  After 
'at  year  all  pretense  of  international 
pervision  disappeared  and  Truk  was 
Screasingly  treated  as  a closed  area. 
Truk  provides  unlimited  anchorage 
r warships  of  all  types  and  has  ex- 
Ijllent  natural  defenses,  though  its 
jcking,  repair  and  supply  facilities, 
|en  under  the  Japanese,  were  rela- 


tively limited.  The  atoll  ring  is  broken 
by  five  principal  entrances.  The  main 
ones  were  mined  by  the  Japanese. 

There  are  84,  88,  “about  100,”  or 
118  islands  in  the  group,  according  to 
which  authority  you  consult.  The  cen- 
tral lagoon  is  30  to  40  miles  in  diame- 
ter and  provides  almost  unlimited  an- 
chorage space.  “There  is  plentiful 
land  mass,”  said  one  man  who  visited 
Truk,  “for  all  necessary  defense  and 
fleet  maintenance  installations,  the 
sheltered  anchorage  inside  the  great 
girdling  reef  is  unlimited  and  no  ty- 
phoons come  this  way.” 


The  Japanese  used  Truk  as  a base 
for  their  combined  fleet,  and  though 
they  considered  it  the  most  important 
naval  base  outside  Japan,  the  facilities 
actually  installed  were  very  limited. 
There  were  no  piers  to  accommodate 
large  ships  and  there  were  insuf- 
ficient cranes  to  handle  stores  in  quan- 
tity. Loading  and  unloading  had  to  be 
done  by  sampan.  Ships  at  anchor  off- 
shore were  fueled  from  barges  which 
were  loaded  at  a single  pier  and  then 
sent  out  to  the  waiting  vessels.  By 
December  1941  there  were  still  only  a 
few  guns  in  place  at  Truk  and  virtu- 


TRUTH  ABOUT  TRUK  ICont.) 


ONCE  POWERFUL  Moen  island,  site  of  Truk's  radar  insfallaiions,  looks  like 
junkyard  with  Japanese  planes  and  vehicles  scattered  about  on  sandy  beaches. 


ally  no  fortifications.  The  only  air 
facility  on  the  supposedly  well  de- 
fended islands  was  one  lone  base  for 
seaplanes. 

By  about  mid-1942  the  combined 
fleet — three  or  four  battleships,  four 
carriers,  a dozen  cruisers,  some  de- 
stroyers and  the  Sixth  submarine  fleet 
— began  operating  out  of  Truk.  At 
the  end  of  1942  an  air  strip  was  in 
operation,  in  addition  to  the  seaplane 
runway.  Air  repair  facilities  were 
built  up  during  1942  and  1943,  and  by 
the  big  morning  in  February  1944  the 
Japs  had  some  365  aircraft  at  Truk. 

At  Peak  in  1944 

At  this  time  Truk  had  reached  the 
peak  of  its  development.  To  aged 
cannon  of  the  1895  Sino- Japanese  pe- 
riod were  added  some  modern  batteries 
and  antiaircraft  guns.  One  island, 
Moen,  had  a system  of  seven  six-inch 
(150  mm.)  guns  emplaced  in  tunnels 
blasted  from  the  rock.  Jap  radar 
towers  on  Moen  commanded  the 
island’s  approaches  and  there  was  a 
large  steel  and  concrete  radio  trans- 
mitter station.  The  radars  were  insuf- 
ficient at  picking  up  surface  targets, 
but  could  detect  aircraft  at  150  to  180 
kilometers  (about  93  to  112  miles). 
Suicide  boat  pens  were  dug  into  an- 
other island,  Udot,  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Big  concrete  installations  were  set  up 
on  Eten  island  and  a fighter  plane 
base  established  there.  Dublon  island, 
another  in  the  main  group,  was  forti- 
fied in  the  mountains,  and  some  pill- 
boxes defended  fairly  extensive  repair 


facilities.  Also  on  Dublon  were  long, 
deep  communications  tunnels. 

Admiral  Hara  said  the  Japanese  did 
not  consider  the  island  well  deiended. 
He  said  the  Japs  did  not  emphasize  de- 
fense on  Truk  because  they  knew  the 
Americans  already  thought  the  base 
was  highly  fortified.  The  Japanese 
Navy  always  stressed  offense  rather 
than  defense  anyway,  he  said.  This 
light  treatment  of  defense  spelled  tra- 
vail for  Truk  when  U.  S.  submarines 
began  to  shoot. 

Though  Truk  appears  to  have 
reached  the  high  point  in  her  develop- 
ment early  in  1944,  it  was  prior  to 
that  time  that  she  began  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  the  American  submarine  war. 
The  blockade  was  thrown  on,  and  as 
it  tightened,  only  seaplanes  and  sub- 
marines could  reach  Truk.  The  sup- 
ply situation  became  so  bad  that  the 
Japanese  garrisoned  there  suffered 
from  malnutrition.  Admiral  Hara 
said  that  after  June  1944  only  one 
antiaircraft  battery  on  Truk  was  per- 
mitted to  fire  on  American  formations, 
so  critical  was  the  ammunition  short- 
age. One  Japanese  officer,  stating  that 
the  defense  of  Truk  was  never  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance  as  a 
base,  ascribed  this  condition  to  short- 
age of  materials  in  Japan  and  to  the 
inroads  of  U.  S.  submarines.  Admiral 
Hara  at  one  time  said: 

“I  heard  many  radio  broadcasts 
from  the  United  States  describing 
Truk  as  an  impregnable  bastion.  We 
could  not  help  but  laugh  at  this,  know- 
ing how  weak  we  really  were.” 

The  Japanese  on  Truk,  as  we  have 


TOUGH  TARGET  for  Navy  SBEJ 
this  Jap  gun  bat+ery  on  Fefan.  Thr 


seen,  were  prepared  for  the  Februa 
1944  raid  for  two  weeks  in  advam 
Early  in  February  a single  PB4Y,  fl 
ing  high  over  Truk  on  a photo  m 
sion,  was  spotted  by  the  enemy  and  s 
days  later  the  combined  fleet  mov 
quietly  out  of  the  lagoon.  It  left  l 
hind  only  the  submarine  fleet,  soi 
cruisers  and  destroyers,  and  about 
merchant  ships.  Despite  their  havi:1 
been  alerted  to  the  raid,  the  atta 
caught  the  Japs  flatfooted,  probat 
because  of  Admiral  Kobayashi’s  h 
toric  miscue. 

Air  Power  Crippled 

The  damage  was  considerable.  T 
Japs  lost  129  planes  shot  down, 
destroyed  on  the  ground,  70  damag< 
Three  cruisers,  four  destroyers  a: 
more  than  two  dozen  merchant  ere 
were  sunk.  Only  14  of  55  Jap  vess< 
in  the  anchorage  went  undamag( 
The  U.  S.  lost  25  planes.  Fuel  su 
plies  suffered  heavily,  putting  Tnl 
permanently  on  the  shelf  as  a fueli; 
station.  Ammunition  was  hard  hit. 


U.  S.  carrier  aircraft  struck  aga 
on  29  April  1944  in  a two-day  ra: 
When  this  one  was  over  Truk’s  a' 
strength  was  wiped  out  and  her  ( 
fectiveness  as  a base  virtually  ende 
She  lay  nearly  dead  for  16  mont 
and  surrendered  on  2 Sept  1945. 

The  U.  S.  bypassed  Truk  and  mov 
into  the  Marianas  in  June  1944.  Th 
according  to  Admiral  Hara,  did  n 
surprise  the  Japanese,  for  they  h: 
never,  he  said,  expected  Truk  to 


• as  rugged  as  rumored,  Truk  was  no 
t touch  for  attacking  U.  S.  pilots. 

subjected  to  invasion.  Admiral 
Nimitz’s  leapfrog  tactics,  by  which 
Truk  was  left  astern,  were  obvious  to 
the  Japs,  Hara  claimed.  He  said  that 
after  the  Marshalls  were  attacked  the 
Japanese  had  assumed  the  Marianas 
'would  be  the  next  target  of  U.  S. 
forces.  Another  Japanese  officer  was 
'asked  how  he  would  have  handled 
Truk  if  the  positions  were  reversed. 
He  said  that  he  would  have  seized  the 
island  by  assault,  after  a bombard- 
ment of  several  days.  He  said  such 
Tactics  would  have  been  “classical 
j strategy.” 

The  latter  concept  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  results  as  they 

I stand.  The  Allies’  sea-air  strength, 
including  the  important  contribution 
of  submarines,  made  possible  the  sub- 
jugation of  Truk  and  her  later  by- 
passing with  relatively  little  loss  of 
life.  A land  assault  might  have  been 
costly  in  the  extreme, 
j Truk’s  future  is  a matter  for  con- 
jecture. Of  about  40,000  Japanese  who 

I were  in  the  islands  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  all  but  a few  workers  have  been 
repatriated.  Naval  Military  Govern- 
.inent  is  working  steadily  to  rehabili- 
tate and  revitalize  the  native  life  of 
!;he  islands  (see  page  00).  Sovereignty 
>f  the  group  is  Japanese  pending  a 
')eace  treaty  or  action  by  the  United 
Nations.  Meanwhile  the  U.  S.,  her 
nilitary  plans  not  crystallized  as  con- 
erns  conquered  territory,  proceeds 
lowly  with  plans  for  Truk — an  air- 
ield,  fleet  anchorages,  a fleet  recrea- 
'ion  center  on  one  of  the  islands. 

'ULY  1946 

J 


END  OF  CHAPTER  for  Truk  is  symbolized  by  white  cross  of  surrender  marked 
on  airplane  runway.  Reconnaissance  craft  caught  this  sight  in  August  1945. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

BATTERED  JAP  oil  tanks  were  left  in  wake  of  American  carrier  aircraft  attack 
in  April  1944.  In  background  huddles  town  of  Dublon,  which  also  suffered 
in  raid.  Pillboxes  on  this  island  protected  fairly  extensive  repair  facilities. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograp1 

VITAL  MANPOWER  to  staff  fleets,  such  as  Eighth  Fleet  units  (above)  is  procured,  trained  and  distributed  by  BuPeri 

MOLDING  MANPOWER 


SUPPOSE  a city  the  size  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  grew  in  26  months 
to  the  size  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
then  expanded  in  the  following  three 
years  and  eight  months  to  equal  the 
population  of  Chicago. 

Suppose  further  that  the  population 
of  this  city  was  not  concentrated  in 
any  sort  of  metropolitan  area  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  but  was  scat- 
tered so  that  supply  lines  extended 
over  56,000  miles. 

Suppose  that  the  citizens,  far  from 
being  encouraged  in  their  livelihood, 
were  subject  to  the  bitterest  sort  of 
harassment  and  attack  by  several  of 
their  most  powerful  “neighbors.”  Sup- 
pose the  penalty  for  the  failure  of 
the  city  to  function  properly  was  an- 
nihilation. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  person- 
nel problems  of  the  city  might  be 
called  insurmountable. 

But  the  “city”  was  the  United 
States  Navy  between  1939  and  1945, 
the  problems  were  those  encountered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
during  the  war— -and  BuPers  sur- 
mounted them. 

Consider  these  facts:  on  V-J  Day 
BuPers  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  destinies  of  3,402,776  residents  of 
this  “city”— 333,600  officers  and  3,- 
069,176  enlisted  men  and  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  These  near- 
astronomical  figures  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  slow  and  gradual  growth.  They 
represent  a 20-fold  increase  over  the 


Warfime  Assignment 
Of  BuPers — Training 
Right  Man  for  Right 
Task — Meant  World’s 
Top  Personnel  Job 


navy  of  September  1939  when  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  a lim- 
ited emergency.  At  that  time  the 
personnel  strength  of  the  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  was  23,596  Officers  and 
152,181  enlisted  men,  of  whom  a total 
of  122,457  officers  and  enlisted  men 
were  on  active  duty.  On  tiie  day 
Congress  declared  war  there  were 
337,652  men  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  biggest  per- 
sonnel job  in  the  world.  Certainly 
industry  never  had  anything  to  rival 
it,  and  just  as  certainly  no  foreign 
navy  ever  had  such  a problem,  while 
among  the  great  armies  of  the  world, 
where  larger  numbers  of  men  are  dealt 
with,  personnel  is  characteristically 
decentralized.  The  job  was  big  enough 
during  the  war  to  keep  thoroughly 
occupied  5,473  persons  (4,142  naval 
personnel,  including  2,841  Waves,  and 
1,331  civilians),  at  work  in  the  Navy’s 
Arlington  Annex,  across  the  Potomac 
three  miles  southwest  of  the  Capitol 
dome.  Yet  at  the  time  the  Navy’s 
strength  was  at  its  peak,  the  ratio  of 


Bureau  personnel  to  overall  Navy  pel 
sonnel  was  lower  (1.6  to  1,000  on 
July  1945)  than  at  any  time  in  th 
last  15  years. 

More  important  than  the  Bureau’ 
size  is  the  way  it  works.  BuPer 
serves  as  a kind  of  nervous  systen 
transmitting  the  ideas  of  the  Navy’ 
collective  brain  to  the  mailed  fisl 
which  smashes  at  the  enemy  m: 
thousands  of  miles  away.  The  Chief 
of  Staff,  after  consultation,  determin 
a task  to  be  carried  out;  CNO  is  re 
sponsible  for  furnishing  the  means  t 
carry  out  the  task.  Here  is  where  th 
Bureau  takes  over.  It  has  alread; 
acquired  the  numbers  of  men  to  im 
plement  the  plan,  and  it  has  beei 
informed  sufficiently  in  advance  t| 
have  instituted,  at  least,  proper  train 
ing  for  the  men.  It  must  further  ge 
the  men  where  they  are  needed  at  th' 
proper  time,  and  all  along  is  continu 
ally  responsible  for  such  things  a, 
discipline  and  welfare  of  those  in 
volved,  and  their  promotion. 

Take  an  example.  Late  in  1944  ; 
dispatch  arrived  from  Commander 
Amphibious  Forces,  Pacific,  statinj 
that  the  command  was  in  urgent  nee< 
of  4,000  small  boat  personnel.  Thi; 
need  had  not  been  anticipated  in  th< 
overall  Navy  plan.  What  BuPers  hac 
to  go  on  was  personal  contact  “acros: 
the  river”  giving  it  a few  hours  ii 
advance  to  search  its  records  and  giro 
its  telephonic  loins,  plus  the  necessarj 
know-how  regarding  certain  peculiar! 


a ALL  HANDS, 
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ties  of  amphibious  operations.  For 
instance,  because  20,000  LCVPs  are 
to  be  produced  in  a certain  period, 
and  because  LCVPs  take  a crew  of 
four  men,  a total  of  80,000  men  still 
are  not  required.  Such  apparent  out- 
rage of  ordinary  arithmetic  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  these  craft 
are  very  expendable,  while  the  crews 
are  not;  75  percent  of  such  craft  used 
in  the  North  African  landings  were 
lost,  with  a negligible  loss  in  crews. 

BuPers’  first  act  was  to  telephone 
the  appropriate  desk  in  Cominch, 
where  a copy  of  the  dispatch  had  been 
sent  by  ComPhibPac,  to  obtain  verbal 
approval  of  the  inclusion  of  the  re- 
quired men  in  the  total  Navy  plan. 
Contact  was  then  made  with  the  logis- 
tics section  of  Operations  (OP-12) 
requesting  a formal  directive  for  the 
increase.  Complements,  and  Officer 
and  Enlisted  Detail  within  the  Bu- 
reau were  notified.  Then  calls  went 
to  ComPhibTraPac  and  ComPhibTra- 
Lant  and  to  the  COs  of  their  satellite 
training  bases  at  Coronado,  Oceanside, 
Morro  Bay,  Fort  Pierce,  and  Little 
Creek,  to  get  men. 

Cooperating  quickly  and  completely, 
as  usual,  training  commands  and 
bases — with  the  promise  that  untrain- 
ed numbers  would  be  fed  in  for  re- 
placements — volunteered  to  strip 
their  boat  crews  if  necessary  to  meet 
the  quotas.  ATB  Fort  Pierce  called 
back  to  say  that  it  was  prepared  to 
send  several  hundred  men,  but  could 
not  get  diners  for  the  troop  train  on 
short  notice;  an  arrangement  was 
worked  out  whereby  an  available 
jkitchen  car  was  staffed  by  cooks  bor- 
rowed from  the  Training  Command, 


r.nd  these  cooks  were  in  turn  replaced 
by  men  dispatched  by  BuPers  from 
the  nearest  center.  The  quota  of  small 
boat  crews  with  their  officers  was 
under  way  for  arrival  at  its  West 
Coast  destination  with  a few  hours 
to  spare. 

Despite  any  planning  which  could 
be  done,  the  early  period  of  the  war, 
particularly,  seemed  to  bring  forth  a 
crisis  a day.  There  was  the  occasion 
in  the  spring  of  1942  when  2,000  sur- 
vivors of  the  old  Lexington  were  due 
on  the  West  Coast — and  no  place  to 
put  them.  High  ranking  fingernails 
were  being  chewed  in  the  Bureau 
when  a call  came  from  NTS  San 
Diego  saying  that  quarters  in  Balboa 
Park  were  available  for  the  Navy  if 
they  were  wanted.  “Take  ’em!”  gasped 
the  Bureau,  and  that  problem  was 
solved. 

But  it  was  more  important  to  ac- 
quire men  than  places  to  put  them. 
For  just  two  days  less  than  one  year 
following  the  Jap  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl,  Navy  personnel  was  procured 
entirely  on  a volunteer  basis.  It  wasn’t 
a question  of  taking  any  able-bodied 
man  who  was  willing.  Technicians, 
particularly  prospective  electronics 
men,  were  at  a premium.  Besides,  the 
Navy,  working  in  harmony  with  the 
War  Manpower  Commission,  had  to 
restrict  its  recruiting  activity  in  criti- 
cal production  areas  for  fear  of  im- 
peding the  overall  war  effort.  But 
with  these  limitations  and  others,  the 
Navy  enlisted  81,182  men  in  the  regu- 
lar Navy  and  791,863  in  the  reserve 
during  this  period;  enlistees  averaged 
72,754  per  month  with  131,361  coming 
in  at  the  peak  during  October  1942. 


Although  the  enthusiasm  of  patri- 
otic Americans  was  the  largest  single 
factor  involved  in  reaching  these  high 
totals,  BuPers  assisted  by  setting  up 
procurement  offices  on  a large  scale, 
and  used  the  advice  and  services  of 
skilled  salesmen — who  at  the  time 
were  finding  the  availability  of  their 
employer’s  wares  incommensurate  with 
their  own  skills  anyhow — and  promo- 
tional advertising  men  to  interest 
young  men  in  the  Navy.  After  the 
President’s  Executive  Order  of  5 De- 
cember 1942,  BuPers  confined  the 
Navy’s  persuasive  arts  to  men  under 
18  and  over  38. 

A recruiting  problem  that  coin- 
cided with  this  early  period  was  that 
of  obtaining  Waves.  On  30  July  1942 
an  Act  of  Congress  authorized  the 
establishment  of  a Women’s  Reserve, 
which  was  wisely  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
In  each  of  the  main  offices  of  Naval 
Officer  Procurement  machinery  was 
set  in  motion  to  enlist  and  appoint 
women.  Later  the  recruiting  facilities 
of  the  Navy  were  also  utilized.  By 
September  1945  there  were  8,399 
women  officers  and  72,650  enlisted 
women  in  the  Navy,  with  the  result 
that  65,000  male  personnel  had  been 
released  for  combat  service. 

It  was  determined  to  administer 
Waves  in  so  far  as  possible  like  all 
other  Navy  personnel;  such  depar- 
tures from  the  ordinary  as  increased 
cubic  footage  of  housing  space,  with 
lounges  and  cubicles,  were  instituted 
purely  in  the  interests  of  increased 
efficiency.  The  policy  paid  off.  In 
April  1946  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel, commenting  on  a proposed  meas- 


BOOTS  FIND  OUT  about  boat  drill  in  'pre-shipboard'  training  at  one  of  the  many  enlisted  training  schools. 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


ure  to  establish  the  Women’s  Reserve 
on  a permanent  basis,  said,  “In  cer- 
tain specialized  fields  women  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  superior  to 
men.  Their  excellent  performance  of 
duty  in  this  country  and  in  Hawaii 
has  been  worthy  of  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  service.”  Women’s  speed 
and  accuracy  in  detail  work  resulted 
in  especially  good  service  in  communi- 
cations and  aviation  (control  tower 
work  and  repair  of  delicate  instru- 
ments, for  example),  and  they  served 
effectively  in  supply  and  in  the  hos- 
pital corps.  . . . 

Possibly  the  greatest  of  many  hur- 
dles that  BuPers  had  to  leap  during 
the  war  was  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
adequately  trained  personnel  available 
to  fit  smoothly  into  line  with  the  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons.  No  mat- 
ter how  men  and  women  are  obtained 
or  made  available,  they  must  be 
trained.  BuPers  functions  in  a way 
somewhat  comparable  to  a huge  man- 
ufacturing concern  which  obtains  men 
in  ingot  form,  smelts  and  refines  them, 
and  then  dispenses  them  on  a whole- 
sale basis  to  such  “retailers”  as  Com- 
ServLant,  ComServPac,  or  ComWes- 
SeaFron. 

The  problem  of  training  personnel 
was  nigged  in  this  most  technical  of 


all  wars.  The  specialization  necessiy 
(and  said  specialization  naturay 
complicated  the  Bureau’s  train'g 
programs)  can  be  gathered  from  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  enlisd 
men’s  rates  at  the  war’s  beginn  g 
and  end.  When  the  Japs  struck,  the 
were  approximately  50  rates  ab- 
gether.  In  September  1945  there  we 
several  hundred.  Some  rates  forthcci- 
ing  during  the  war  years  were  th  e 
of  radarman,  sonarman,  ship’s  sene 
man,  mailman,  and  aviation  bc:- 
swain’s  mate.  Among  specialists  we 
to  be  found  pigeon  trainers,  crysil 
grinders  (no,  Mac,  no  gazers),  ;d 
experts  in  plastics  and  photograt- 
metry.  In  aviation,  five  rates  1- 
creased  to  26. 

The  handling  of  men  equipped  o 
work  with  radar  and  other  electrcjic 
devices  astounding  in  their  “newne:" 
five  years  ago  was  specially  tou.i. 
When  the  war  began  there  were  n 
the  United  States  about  half-a-hund:d 
specialists  who  knew  radar,  and  th;c 
50  men  had  to  meet  Army  and  civil ,n 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Nay 
They  were  used  as  a corps  of  rn 
who  spread  sufficient  light  on  the  s'p- 
ject  so  that  a group  of  instructs 
became  available  to  pass  the  words 
to  trainees.  All  electronic  trainls 


ENLISTED  RATES  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  numbered  a mere  50,  but  at  the  end  of  hostilities  there  were 


ijare  themselves  carefully  selected, 
jrior  to  the  Navy’s  use  of  selective 
i rvice,  Recruiting  searched  industri- 
jisly  for  radio  repairmen  and  kindred 
iirits  whose  civilian  training  might 
jlialify  them  for  ratings.  After  the 
■aft  was  invoked,  aptitude  tests  de- 
rmined  which  new  men  might  profit- 
>ly  be  put  through  a stiff  training 
rogram  in  electronics,  into  which — 
its  height — some  2,400  men  per 
ionth  were  going.  After  a month  of 
« e-radio  school  in  Chicago,  and  three 
tonths  at  one  of  nine  intermediate 
ihools  scattered  about  the  country, 
i)out  1,600  men  were  emerging 
Eonthly  from  28  - week  advanced 
ihools  at  Treasure  Island,  Bellevue, 
jorpus  Christi,  and  Chicago. 

In  the  peacetime  Navy,  training 
ad  been  accomplished  principally 
rough  a kind  of  apprenticeship, 
hereby  men  qualified  for  rates  while 
|:tually  performing  the  duties  neces- 
jiry  aboard  a ship  or  shore  establish- 
ment. In  some  respects  this  concep- 
pn — learning  while  doing — cannot  be 
‘irpassed  as  a training  system,  and 
! was  by  no  means  discarded  during 
jie  war.  But  over  300  enlisted  schools 
’-“purely”  Navy  schools  plus  colleges 
id  trade  schools  plus  industrial  cor- 
prations  and  businesses — with  a ca- 


pacity of  425,000  men  were  utilized, 
in  the  press  of  almost  explosive  ex- 
pansion, for  rapid  “pre-shipboard” 
train  ing. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  early  days, 
ideal  facilities  were  not  always  avail- 
able. Some  300  schoolmen  taken  in 
to  administer  the  gigantic  V-12  pro- 
gram on  131  college  campuses  under- 
went indoctrination  in  “Grover’s  Gulch” 
(named  for  the  CO) , which  was  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  an  abandoned 
garage  on  the  New  York  waterfront 
near  the  old  training  ship  Prairie 
State.  Material  problems  might  be 
illustrated — in  a minor  way,  it  is  true 
— by  the  following  missive  from  the 
skipper  of  a large  Reserve  Midship- 
man School: 

To:  The  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
Subject:  Drum,  request  for 

References:  (a)  Ltr.  from  CO  to 
BuPers  dated  .... 

(b)  Ltr.  from  BuPers 
to  CO  dated  .... 

1.  Subject  drum  is  urgently  need- 
ed to  beat  cadence  for  marching 
midshipmen. 

2.  Even  little  boys  are  given 
drums. 

3.  Please  can’t  I have  a drum! 
The  Bureau,  touched  by  this  plea, 


red.  Among  rates  born  of  the  emergency  years  were  radarman,  aviation 


1943,  and  almost  tripled  in  the  follow  1 
ing  six  months. 

Toward  the  end  of  1943,  the  lessor  I 
learned  during  the  North  Africa 
operations  were  being  translated  int 
invasion  tactics  for  Normandy  and  th 
Pacific,  and  the  amphibious  prograi] 
came  to  the  foreground,  where  it  re 
mained  until  fall  of  the  followdn 
year.  Amphib  requirements  multiplie 
by  10  in  1943  and  by  four  again  id 

1944.  Then  auxiliary  transport  an 
cargo  ships  approached  a climax,  an 
claimed  a major  share  of  attentioi 
with  APA  and  AKA  needs  increase 
four-fold  in  1944.  Not  only  did  thes 
jobs  require  varied  numbers  of  me. 
at  different  .times;  one  job  might  re 
quire  different  types  of  men  at  diffei 
ent  times.  For  example,  early  in  th 
war  the  physical  requirements  oj 
armed  guard  duty  demanded  the  mos; 
rugged  of  junior  officers;  later  thj 
situation  made  the  diplomacy  an 
judgment  of  experience  preferable  t| 
the  vigor  and  dash  of  youth. 

While  BuPers  was  procuring  vasl 
numbers  of  men,  teaching  them  t; 
fight,  and  dispersing  them  over  Ion; 
distances  to  their  battle  stations,  i| 
was  also  responsible  for  maintainin 
discipline  among  them.  Discipline  in 
volves,  of  course,  a good  deal  morf 
than  the  punishment  of  its  violators] 
good  indoctrination  can  itself  dispe 
much  disciplinary  difficulty.  Durin 
the  war  the  Bureau  did  its  part  t 
carry  out  the  Navy’s  aim  of  educatin 
and  returning  to  duty  as  “a  little  bef, 
ter  than  average  sailor”  any  man  wh 
became  entangled  with  Navy  law. 

This  rehabilitation  was  carried  o 
under  the  Corrective  Services  division 
an  integral  part  of  the  Welfare  Aq 
tivity  which  was  one  of  the  greatl 
expanded  programs  of  the  Burea 
during  the  war.  During  peacetime 
somewhat  restricted  and  decentralize; 
approach  to  welfare  adminstratioS 
had  prevailed;  the  well-being  of  pen 
sonnel  had  been  considered  as  th 
province  of  the  individual  commanc 


cinlioicu  iviein  mi  i scnooi  are  given  Training  in  small  arms,  nere  a 

chief  examines  a bullseye  target  from  small  bore  range  and  gives  it  'O.K.' 


managed  in  the  midst  of  global  war 
to  produce  one  big  base  drum  for  the 
school’s  use. 

After  you  train  men,  you  must  dis- 
tribute them.  The  aim  of  distribution 
is  theoretically  simple — to  get  the 
right  man  in  the  right  job.  This  en- 
tails getting  him  in  the  right  place, 
and  actual  orders  to  accomplish  this 
are  handled  by  “detailing.”  One  nota- 
ble wartime  trend  in  personnel  assign- 
ment was  the  forming  of  character- 
istically American  “prefabricated” 
units — Lions,  Cubs,  Acorns,  and  vari- 
ous other  components  and  specific 
projects. 

The  fluctuating — and  for  the  United 
States,  generally  improving — -fortunes 


of  war  made  themselves  felt  in  Bu- 
Pers’ distribution  functions.  In  some 
cases,  situation  produced  policy;  late 
in  the  war,  policy  was  able  to  control 
situation.  In  1942,  enemy  subs  were 
practically  laying  seige  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  Late  that  year,  minecraft 
and  patrol  craft  almost  doubled,  but 
grew  slowly  though  steadily  there- 
after; and  the  Bureau  laid  emphasis 
on  local  defense  and  armed  guard  per- 
sonnel. Early  in  1943  the  new  de- 
stroyer escorts  began  to  dominate  the 
scene;  DEs  almost  tripled  during  this 
year.  But  the  Navy  was  shifting  to 
the  offensive,  and  carrier  requirements 
more  than  doubled  in  the  first  half  of 


JIGSAW  PUZZLE  EXPERTS  carefully  fit  the  pieces  of  a THROUGH  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  of  detail  Wave 
map  together  at  a specialist  aerial  photographic  school.  proved  themselves  highly  competent  in  specialized  field: 
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g officer.  But  by  1945  over  800  per- 
ns in  the  Welfare  Activity  of  the 
jreau  were  at  work  providing  printed 
formation,  radio  broadcasts,  recorded 
usic  on  V-discs,  stage  entertainment, 
ovies,  athletic  gear,  club  service  and 
>bby  material  to  bluejackets  all  over 
e world.  Navy  libraries  increased 
iom  500  in  peacetime  to  over  5,000, 
th  aproximately  65  cents  per  man 
r year  spent  on  books. 

As  a further  move  to  maintain  the 
gh  morale  of  the  Navy’s  fighting 
.an,  BuPers  set  up  machinery  to  ad- 
minister the  problems  of  their  fami- 
s.  Dependents  Welfare  performed 
rious  services  including  administer- 
Jj?  of  dependents’  benefits  and  insur- 
ce,  and  casualties. 

Always  requiring  consideration  was 
e fact  that  while  great  masses  of 
n had  to  be  made  to  function  as 
; its,  they  were  still  composed  of 
;iividuals,  and  had  to  be  treated  that 
ly.  The  Bureau  had  constantly  to 
asider  a man’s  particular  talents  or 
I'ndicaps  or  individual  problems, 
fiat  to  do  with  Phi  Beta  Kappas? 

' ihat  of  enemy  aliens  who  were  in- 
cted?  What  of  chronically  seasick 
Jm?  Should  relatives  be  encouraged 
• serve  along  side  each  other — or 
1 ; rmitted  to — or  prevented  from  so 
rving?  (There  is  the  case  of  the 
mtical  twins  from  a South  Carolina 
.vn  who  were  graduated  from  school 
5 same  day,  were  married  the  same 
y,  entered  the  Navy  the  same  day, 

Irved  on  the  same  ship — and  then 
mt  AWOL  for  a couple  of  months, 
iving  the  same  day  and  finally  be- 
apprehended  at  the  same  time  and 
ice.  The  Navy  decided  this  was  go- 
a little  too  far;  they  are  at  pres- 
in probationary  status  on  different 

August  1945  it  was  established 
it  the  human  ingots  taken  in  by  the 
had  been  shaped  into  a fighting 
which  was  strong,  smart — 


MLOR  HEADS  FOR  HOME  via 
4 jo  Beach,  one  of  SepCens  set  up 
$ BuPers  to  demobilize  personnel. 
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and  victorious.  But  BuPers’  responsi- 
bilities by  no  means  ceased.  Now 
came  the  job  of  returning  great  num- 
bers of  reserves  to  civilian  life. 

Planning  in  anticipation  of  actual 
demobilization  began  long  before  V-J 
Day,  a formula  having  been  proposed 
as  early  as  November  1943.  In  May 
1944  BuPers  set  up  a section  to  plan 
and  develop  a civil  readjustment  pro- 
gram, and  “Demobilization,”  since  a 
full-fledged  activity,  appeared  on  the 
organization  chart  of  the  Bureau  in 
November  of  that  year  as  a division. 
More  than  six  months  prior  to  Japan’s 
surrender,  a separation  activity  was 
in  operation  at  Lido  Beach,  New  York. 
The  point  formula  was  announced  on 
14  August  • 1945,  and  the  next  day 
“demob”  began.  It  was  ultimately 
carried  out  by  18  male  enlisted  sepa- 
ration centers,  with  a nineteenth  over- 
flow center  at  Nashville,  14  male  offi- 
cer separation  centers,  and  five  Wave 
centers,  all  of  which  were  activated 
by  1 October. 

In  the  meantime  public  pressure  was 
strong  to  speed  up  demobilization 
generally,  and  in  particular  to  release 
certain  groups  of  reserves.  Letters 
poured  in — 1900  of  them  during  the 
week  before  Christmas,  requiring  the 
undivided  attention  of  80  officers,  en- 
listed men,  and  civilians  in  the  Bureau 
— demanding  the  release  of  fathers, 
college  students,  men  in  industry, 


STATESIDE  LOOKS  MIGHTY  good 
to  men  (above)  arriving  at  New  York 
from  the  Pacific  aboard  the  AP  USS 
Wakefield  as  demobilization  goes  on. 

bachelors,  teachers,  torpedomen,  farm- 
ers, policemen,  minors  and  miners, 
professional  athletes,  Waves,  doctors, 
dentists,  public  relations  counsellors, 
and  cheese  makers.  But  a generally 
favorable  reaction  to  the  immense 
undertaking  was  achieved  by  the 
Navy’s  holding  strongly  to  the  posi- 
tion that  there  are  normally  but  two 
ways  to  be  released:  by  reason  of 
point  score  or  by  reason  of  hardship. 

What  of  the  future?  One  thing 
seems  certain;  even  after  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  bloodiest 
war  in  history,  the  Navy  cannot  rest 
on  its  laurels,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  cannot  relax.  The  Planning 
Section  is  still  on  the  lookout  for  tech- 
nicians; punched  card  machines  are 
still  poking  their  steel  fingers  into  the 
business  of  specially  qualified  person- 
nel; demobilization  must  still  release 
a couple  of  hundred  thousand  men; 
and  All  Hands  must  still  meet  its 
deadlines.  So  BuPers  marches  on.  It 
has  to.  When  you’re  dealing  with 
such  a live  article  as  men,  you  can’t 
take  time  to  sit  back  complacently 
and  fondly  view  past  accomplish- 
ments. 
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REBUILDING  FOR  PEACE 


AS  HUNDREDS  of  Pacific  islands 
nod  back  to  sleep  after  the  night- 
mare of  war,  a group  of  unsung  Navy 
men  quietly  works  to  restore  to  native 
tribes  a “way  of  life,”  a tenor  harshly 
turned  awry. 

This  group  is  Naval  Military  Gov- 
ernment. Its  mission,  broadly,  is  re- 
habilitation of  the  native  peoples.  In 
the  absence  yet  of  peace  treaty  or 
United  Nations  decision  delineating 
the  sovereignty  of  lands  once  Japa- 
nese-held, NMG  pursues  its  mission  by 
encouraging  and  helping  to  provide 
housing,  education,  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  ways  of  health. 


U.S.  Military  Government 
Rules  Captured  Islands, 
Encouraging  the  Natives 
To  Re-establish  Their 
Prewar  Way  of  Living 


Native  governments,  as  this  under- 
taking progresses,  are  given  maximum 
opportunity  at  reestablishment.  NMG, 
in  fact,  gradually  is  withdrawing  its 
officers  and  men  from  scattered  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  Some  of  these  pin- 
points of  earth  now  are  visited  only 
monthly  by  NMG  representatives. 
Formerly  all  were  under  the  direct  su- 


pervision of  a Military  Government 
officer. 

The  pattern  of  rehabilitation  is  be- 
ing followed  throughout  the  American- 
occupied  islands  cf  the  Pacific.  At 
fabled  Truk,  for  example,  where  the 
Japs  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
maintained  a gigantic  naval  base,  MG 
organized  a school  where  instruction 
is  given  in  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing  English  and  in  personal  hy- 
giene and  sanitation.  An  apprentice 
school  is  planned  where  natives  may 
work  part  time  and  study  part  time 
in  order  to  learn  a trade.  Work  has 
begun  on  a hospital  and  medical  offi- 


cers and  corpsmen  have  formed  inspci 
tion  teams  for  organized  visits  to  n 
tive  villages.  MG  also  has  made  « 
forts  to  reestablish  the  fishing  indr 
try  at  Truk,  though  it  found  the  Ja 
had  made  off  with  most  of  the  usat 
fishing  craft. 

On  Truk,  as  on  other  conquer 
islands,  efforts  are  directed  towa 
bettering  the  welfare  of  the  indige 
ous  peoples.  Japanese  are  remov 
from  positions  in  the  government  a; 
relieved  of  advantageous  posts  thl 
may  have  attained  in  agriculture  a: 
commerce. 

Repatriating  these  enemy  nation^ 
is  one  of  MG’s  big  jobs.  In  the  fix 
six  weeks  of  this  year,  986  Japanei 
3503  Okinawans  and  159  Koreans  we 
repatriated  from  the  island  of  Rol| 
Twenty-two  Japs  and  5234  Okinawa 
were  repatriated  from  Tinian  la 
March. 

These,  of  course,  were  enemy-he 
islands.  Their  sovereignty,  nominal 
Japanese  under  a League  of  Natio 
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STARS  AND  STRIPES  float  proudly  over  skylarking  native  school  children  during  recess.  Scene  is  in  Marshall  Islanc 


nandate,  is  something  to  be  decided 
>y  peace  treaty  or  United  Nations  de- 
dsion.  On  an  island  like  Guam,  a 
Jnited  States  possession  since  1898, 
hough  Military  Government  operated 
vith  more  attention  to  detail,  the  pat- 
ern  was  essentially  the  same. 

A few  weeks  ago  President  Truman 
ppointed  Rear  Admiral  Charles  A. 
’ownall,  USN,  to  be  Naval  Governor 
■f  Guam.  Proclamations  were  issued 
ffectively  ending  Naval  Military  Gcv- 
rnment  on  the  island  and  restoring 
taval  Civil  Government.  However, 
mder  Admiral  Pownall  the  basic  func- 
ions  carried  out  by  military  govern- 
nent  will  remain  essentially  the  same. 

Naval  Military  Government  moved 
nto  Guam  in  midsummer,  1944,  nearly 
hree  years  after  a few  hundred  sail- 
rs,  Marines  and  natives  of  the  insular 
orce,  having  fired  a few  futile  rounds 
vith  rifles  and  30  caliber  machine  guns, 
iuam’s  only  defenses,  had  surrendered 
o the  Japs.  MG  quickly  placed  the 
iative  Guamanians  in  refugee  camps, 
>ut  of  the  way  of  the  troops,  and  put 
hem  to  work — building  homes  for 
hemselves,  reestablishing  farms,  gain- 
ng  as  great  a degree  of  self-sufficiency 
s possible  in  order  to  relieve  the  com- 
>at  forces  of  the  burden  of  their  care, 
."hereafter,  the  Military  Government 
lursued  its  mission — rehabilitation  of 
he  native  population — in  a variety  of 
rays: 

Housing — The  towns  of  Agana, 
’iti,  Agat  and  Sumay  on  Guam  were 
lemolished  utterly  by  bombs  and 
American  naval  guns.  Residents  of 
hese  towns  now  live  in  MG  villages, 
n houses  built  at  a labor-cost  of  $204 
ach,  including  heads,  wash  racks  and 
bower  houses.  Agat  village  was  built 
in  the  beach  where  the  Marines 
warmed  ashore  on  D-day.  Dunnage, 
crap  and  salvage  lumber,  of  which 
lie  villages  are  built,  was  given  away 
'ree  and  in  most  cases  hauled  to  its 
destination  by  MG  trucks.  Tar  paper 
or  roofs  was  given  away.  MG  re- 
duced coconut  roofs,  enlarged  houses, 
installed  new  heads  and  wash  racks, 
n general,  the  people  of  Guam  are 
letter  housed,  MG  says,  than  before 
he  war — except  for  85  per  cent  of 
he  people  of  Agana,  the  capital,  who 
xved  in  modern  homes  not  readily  re- 
ilaced. 

Education-Under  MG,  22  schools, 
five  of  them  brand  new,  were  set  up 
in  Guam  with  an  enrollment  of  7537 
;tudents  (more  boys  than  girls)  and 
L90  teachers.  About  five  per  cent  of 
he  latter  have,  because  of  experience 
md  training,  the  equavalent  of  one  or 
wo  years  in  normal  school;  40  per- 
ent  are  12th  grade  (high  school) 
graduates.  Only  two  or  three  have 
ttended  secondary  schools  in  the  U.S. 
r Hawaii.  Playgrounds  and  ball 
ields  are  plentiful  and  athletic  gear 
s given  free.  Desks  and  furniture 
vere  built  and  installed  by  MG.  A 
u’ogram  of  “teaching  teachers”  pro- 
ides  for  some  students  to  go  to  school 
. half  day  and  teach  a half  day.  In 
he  “early  days”  of  MG,  the  Navy 
irintshop  reproduced  all  textbooks  for 
ise  in  the  schools.  Texts  are  imported 
ow.  Nine  37-passenger  buses  trundle 
■upils  to  and  from  school,  many  going 
o high  school  in  Sinajana.  Some  of 
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BRIGHT  OUTLOOK  for  natives  of  Pacific  islands  finds  expression  in  this 
view  from  Governor's  Palace  at  Agana,  ravaged  prewar  capital  of  Guam. 

'NOW,  HEAR  THIS!'  Native  commissioner  makes  annuoncement  to  residents 
of  Agat.  Village  is  built  on  beach  stormed  by  American  Marines  on  D-day. 
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64-DOLLAR  QUESTION — well,  a question  anyway — draws  few  volunteers  in 
classroom  of  Guam's  George  Washington  High  School  at  Sinajan  village. 


the  school  buildings  are  used  as  town 
halls. 

Public  Health  -M  e d i c a 1 treat- 
ment is  supplied  by  a staff  of  Navy 
officers  and  nurses,  assisted  by  hospi- 
tal corpsmen,  one  or  two  native  doc- 
tors and  various  native  student  nurses 
and  helpers.  MG  established  a full- 
scale  hospital  in  Quonset  huts,  and  14 
outlying  villages  have  their  own  dis- 
pensaries. The  hospital  already  has 
recorded  100,000  treatments,  the  dis- 
pensaries another  22,000  and  public 
health  home  treatments  total  16,000. 
Last  February,  high  school  students 
were  given  chest  X-rays;  every  high 
school  student  on  the  island  gets  a 
tuberculosis  patch  test.  At  a child 
health  clinic  pre-school  examinations 
are  given  and  immunizations  are  un- 
dertaken for  typhoid,  small  pox,  tet- 
anus, diphtheria,  and  whooping  cough. 


In  February  the  island  had  108  births, 
18  deaths,  and  40  marriages;  in  the 
first  six  months  of  MG  the  civilian 
population  increased  90  per  month. 
A medical  school  for  native  practition- 
ers is  in  operation,  offering  native  stu- 
dents of  Guam,  as  well  as  other 
islands,  a four-year  medical  education. 
When  trained,  students  from  other 
islands  return  to  their  homes  to  prac- 
tice. There  is  also  a training  school 
for  native  nurses.  Sanitation  regula- 
tions are  strict,  regular  inspections 
being  prescribed  for  all  bakeries,  bar- 
ber shops,  restaurants,  homes,  schools 
and  beauty  parlors. 

Public  Safety —The  police  de- 
partment has  been  made  up  of  three 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  80  Marine 
enlisted  men,  abetted  by  145  civilian 
patrolmen  and  two  clerks.  Sixteen 
members  of  the  department  were  cited 


last  month  by  Secretary  of  the  Nai! 
James  Forrestal  for  meritorious  sej 
vice  as  members  of  a combat  path 
flushing  holdout  Japs  out  of  the  bus; 
The  patrol,  since  Guam  was  secure 
has  killed  117  enemy  troops,  capture 
five  and  probably  killed  20  others  aft 
trailing  them  to  their  hideouts.  T1 
native  commissioner  of  each  village- 
a “mayor”  appointed  by  MG — has  p 
lice  power  and  can  assess  fines  up 
$5  for  violations  such  as  minor  infra' 
tions  of  health  and  sanitary  reguli 
tions.  Four  radio-equipped  jeeps  hav 
a daily  patrol  schedule  in  which  the 
cover  19  police  outstations. 


Utilities— Naval  Government  is  r 
sponsible  for  the  civilian  water  supp 
on  the  island,  pumping,  storing,  chlo, 
inating  and  distributing  supplies  il 
several  points.  The  Government  elei 
trie  shop  installs  and  services  all  nav 
government  and  civilian  power  plant 
Some  Guamanians  procure  generato:1 
from  dumps,  repair  them  and  set  the' 
up.  They  are  nermitted  to  tie  onfj 
Naval  supplies  for  $3  per  month,  ar 
plans  call  for  at  least  one  plant  | 
each  village.  The  Guam  Bus  Line 
which  has  six  semi-trailers  and  son- 
lesser  rolling  stock,  was  started  on 
Dec  1944  and  never  missed  a run.  T1 
ice  plant  was  built  from  salvaged  m; 
terial  and  turns  out  eight  tons  of  it 
daily. 

Economy — Guam’s  economy  In 
been  subjected  to  a complete  chang 
by  the  war.  Prior  to  1941  the  life  c 
the  island  was  keyed  to  the  Philippine 
and  the  Orient,  from  which  she  in 
ported  such  essentials  as  sugar,  riel 
canned  fish,  and  meats,  as  well  a 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing.  Foe; 
and  clothing  now  are  sold  through  n; 
tive  stores  licensed  by  Naval  Goven 
ment  and  at  ceiling  prices  strictly  eij 
forced.  These  have  been  allowed  1| 
rise  8l/2  per  cent  since  July  1945.  Hov 
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NATIVES'  HEALTH  will  eventually  be  in  hands  of  doctors  drawn  from  island  population,  trained  in  the  Navy 
medical  school  (left).  At  right,  piles  of  bananas — strictly  unrefrigerated — go  on  sale  at  farmers'  produce  marke 
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iver,  with  the  establishment  of  a ci- 
vilian economy  geared  to  U.S.  costs 
md  prices,  Guam  will  see  a new  and 
dgher  standard  of  living.  In  antici- 
lation  of  this,  the  Navy  has  under- 
aken  to  raise  wages  to  help  bring 
bout  a gradual  conversion  to  an  econ- 
my  based  on  that  of  the  U.S. 

The  Navy  also  has  attempted  to  pro- 
ect  the  Guamanian  businessman  by 
ot  permitting  non-Guamanain  firms 
o engage  in  business  on  the  island 
ntil  the  native  firms  are  completely 
eestablished.  This  protection  is  con- 
idered  vitally  necessary,  because  few 
luamanians  have  either  the  capital  or 
he  experience  to  enable  them  to  com- 
>ete  with  stateside  or  Honolulu  mer- 
hants.  By  the  first  of  May,  219  pri- 
ate  firms  had  begun  business  in 
luam,  but  by  far  the  great  majority 
f these  are  small  establishments  such 
s bakeries,  laundries,  tailor,  barber, 
nd  repair  shops,  restaurants  and  drug 
tores. 

Agriculture  is  given  stimulus  by  the 
luam  Agriculture  Station,  established 
y MG,  which  includes  a poultry  breed- 
ig  farm  (355  chicks  in  February), 
og  and  cattle  breeding  farms,  and  a 
lant  nursery. 

Legal— An  early  action  of  the 
ravy  Military  Government  was  re- 
stablishment  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
ruamanian  courts,  staffed  by  native 
rdges  with  the  exception  of  the  Court 
f Appeals,  the  island’s  highest  court, 
n which  sit  three  American  officers 
nd  two  Guamanians.  Congress  has 
assed  legislation  authorizing  the  set- 
ement  of  claims  brought  by  Guam 
esidents  and  has  authorized  funds 
jr  the  rebuilding  of  public  edifices 
nd  utilities  in  towns  devastated  dur- 
lg  the  hostilities  in  1944.  CNO  has 
jreated  a Land  and  Claims  Commis- 
which  for  more  than  a year  has 
appraising  property,  fixing  titles, 
receiving  claims.  Nobody  has 
paid  off  yet,  but  implementing 
is  starting  to  move  and 
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NURSING  INSTRUCTION  for  this  quintet  of  native  girls  is  being  carried  on 
under  supervision  of  Navy  nurse.  Guam  will  have  a modern  medical  center. 


action  is  expected  soon.  A Land 
Transfer  act  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  Federal  land  to  Guamanians  dispos- 
sessed when  their  lands  were  taken 
over  for  military  use. 

Religion —Many  churches  were  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  during  the  inva- 
sion. MG  rebuilt  some  of  these  and 
supplied  materials  and  labor  for  re- 
establishment of  others.  The  popula- 
tion of  Guam  is  mostly  Catholic;  there 
are  about  700  Baptists  on  the  island. 

Miscellaneous — E i g h teen  Boy 
Scout  and  12  Girls  Scout  troops  are 
operating  on  Guam  . . . There  is  no 
unemployment,  and  nobody  is  on  re- 
lief . . . Mean  temperature  is  81  de- 
grees, mean  humidity  80  per  cent ..  . . 
The  beaches  and  the  nights  are  beauti- 
ful ...  In  one  week  not  long  ago  17 
American  servicemen,  including  a Ma- 
rine Corps  officer,  requested  permis- 
sion to  be  discharged  on  Guam  . . . 


Because  of  GI  dumps  and  GI  gener- 
osity the  men  have  plenty  of  clothes. 

The  public  library  has  8000  volumes, 
the  high  school  library  3000  ...  A City 
Planning  Commission  is  bent  on  re- 
building Agana  into  a modern  city  . . 
To  get  ideas,  the  commission  conducted 
an  essay  contest  which  600  sharp 
young  Guamanians  entered  . . . $280 
went  to  10  winners  . . . MG  built  20 
miles  of  coral-top  roads  . . . These  are 
in  addition  to  120  miles  of  Navy  roads. 

The  last  two  holdout  Japs  on  Tinian 
were  captured  in  March  . . . Several 
hundred  are  believed  to  be  still  hiding 
out  on  Guam  . . . The  Wotje  (Marshall 
Islands)  baseball  club  not  long  ago 
put  $863.62  in  the  bank,  to  be  used  as 
a nest-egg  for  the  purchase  of  a trade 
store  . . . MG  arranged  for  the  ship- 
ment of  33  head  of  cattle  and  45  hogs 
to  Okinawa  in  February  (two  of  the 
cows  died)  ...  on  Kusaie  in  the  Caro- 
lines, MG  offers  prizes  to  encourage 
native  handicraft,  especially  weaving. 


’LD  AND  NEW  transportation  methods  exist  side  by  side  on  Pacific  islands.  Guam  bus  lines  (left)  are  supervisee1 
y the  Navy;  buses  are  driven,  repaired,  and  maintained  by  natives.  Villagers  rely  on  carabao  and  cart  (right). 
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ESERVE  ACTIVATEI 


WAVES  (above)  will  have  a part  in 
new  Air  Reserve,  if  Congress  ap- 
proves Navy's  postwar  WR  proposal. 


AVIATION  MECHS  (below)  strip  the 
engine  of  an  R5D  in  the  repair  han- 
gar at  Olathe's  air  reserve  station. 


The  Naval  Air  Reserve  Prograi 
which  has  been  under  way  on  a volu: 
teer  basis  since  last  December  wa 
authorized  to  activate  on  1 July  b; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestai 
Plans  are  to  have  1,600  planes  at  2. 
bases  to  be  used  for  training  an  Or 
ganized  Reserve  force  of  G,000  Nav; 
and  Marine  aviators  and  19,700  en 
listed  men,  a force  large  enough  t 
provide  airgroups  for  73  carriers  o! 
various  classes  and  24  multi-engin 
squadrons. 

Bases  have  combat  planes  of  the  lat 
est  types  which  will  be  used  to  hel; 
veteran  combat  fliers  retain  their  pea' 
efficiency  and  maintenance  crews  t 
maintain  their  skill  and  efficiency  i: 
repairs  of  aircraft.  Aviators  and  air 
crewmen  alike  will  be  permitted  to  ft' 
approximately  six  hours  per  month  ii 
addition  to  an  annual  two  week  tou 
of  duty  at  sea.  This  tour  of  duty  wil 
include  carrier  takeoffs  and  landings 
flight  time  to  be  about  30  hours. 

Under  present  regulations  personne 
will  average  four  drills  per  month  an 
will  receive  pay  for  one  day  for  eacl 
drill  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  o 
monthly  base  pay.  Pay  for  the  annua 
cruise  will  be  one-thirtieth  of  monthl; 
base  pay  for  each  day  of  the 


AVIATION  RADIO  TECHN 

(below)  expertly  test  a line  of  di 
five  generators  at  NAS, Olathe, 


I 
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CAMOUFLAGED  (above)  in  the 
structural  maze  of  a plane,  an  Air  Re- 
serve mechanic  traces  his  wiring. 


PILOTS  WATCH  schedule  board  for 
plane  assignments  (below)  in  opera- 
tions office  of  NAS,  Glenview,  III. 


pNTROL  TOWER  volunteer  opera- 
j s (above)  will  operate  control  tow- 
•,  of  22  reserve  stations  after  I July, 


' 

A 


ASTRONOMERS  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  check  lunar  tables  with  this  26-inch  equatorial  retracting  telescop 


WORLD'S  TIMEKEEPER 


A CANNIBAL  may  figure  time  by 
the  intervals  between  bellysfull; 
a sky-happy  window-washer  may  know 
it  is  noon  because  he  has  swabbed 
his  way  to  the  45th  floor.  But  for 
modern  industry,  geared  to  the  clock, 
and  for  a modern  navy  of  intricate 
global  operations  the  most  precise 
measurements  of  time  are  essential. 

Determining  time  for  the  setting 
of  America’s  clocks  and  chronometers 
is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  century- 
cld  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  whose  far-ranging  ac- 
tivities run  from  observing  sun  spots 
to  supplying  such  publications  as  the 
Nautical  Almanacs  for  navigators  of 
the  country’s  ships  and  aircraft. 

From  the  Obsei’vatory  each  hour 
during  the  day,  time  ticks  are  sent  to 
the  Navy  Department  in  the  down- 
town area  of  the  nation’s  capital. 
Navy  Radio  NSS,  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
receives  these  signals  four  times  daily 
and  broadcasts  them  to  the  Fleet  and 
our  far-spread  shore  bases. 

The  ticks,  automatically  sounded  by 
an  electric  quartz-crystal  clock  are 
furnished  free  to  all  firms  and  indivi- 
duals who  provide  wires  to  the  Ob- 
servatory’s transmitting  room  for  this 
purpose.  These  signals  are  received 
by  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  and  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  and  re- 
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Here  Is  the  Story  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  Star  Gazers 
Who  Deal  in  Light  Years 
But  Never  Neglect  the 
Thousandths  of  Seconds 


layed  by  them  or  various  radio  broad- 
casting stations  to  every  city  in  the 
nation. 

Computation  of  correct  time  astron- 
omically was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
establishing  the  present  Observatory, 
which  had  its  beginning  in  1830  as 
the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instruments. 
The  Observatory’s  time  service,  cre- 
ated as  a means  of  correcting  errors 
in  Navy  chronometers,  has  developed 
into  an  elaborate  system  of  continu- 
ous observations  of  the  “clock  stars” 
and  the  broadcasting  of  regular  time 
signals. 

In  order  to  determine  time  with 
high  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve stars  or  other  celestial  objects 
with  a telescope.  The  fine  points  of 
measuring  time  as  practiced  by  the 
Naval  Observatory  are  quite  techni- 
cal. However,  the  basic  principle  is 
fairly  simple. 

The  earth  rotates  on  its  axis.  This 
rotation  causes  the  sun  and  the  stars 
to  appear  to  cross  the  sky  from  east 


to  west.  If  a person  located  on  tl 
earth’s  equator  measured  the  tin 
interval  between  two  successive  pa; 
sages  overhead  of  a very  distant  sta 
he  would  have  the  length  of  time  :• 
takes  the  earth  to  make  one  comple; 
turn,  or  one  sidereal  day. 

Most  commonly  used  instrumen 
for  measuring  this  interval  aceuratei 
for  time  determination  are  called  m 
ridian  transit  telescopes.  However,  1 > 
recent  years  a new  type  of  telesco; 
has  been  put  into  service  for  tir 
work  at  the  Observatory.  It  is  call 
a photographic  zenith  tube.  Rigid 
fixed  in  a vertical  position,  it  tak 
photos  of  stars  whose  paths  cross  t 
instrument’s  line  of  sight. 

After  the  light  of  a star  strikes  tj 
edge  of  the  zenith  tube  it  continuj 
through  the  lens  to  a mercury-fill 
basin  at  the  lower  end  of  the  instr 
ment.  The  mercury  surface  reflect 
the  light  and  it  comes  to  focus  on: 
small  photographic  plate  located  ju 
under  the  lens. 

This  photographic  observation  met 
od,  which  determines  time  to  with) 
several  thousandths  of  a second,  h 
not  been  installed  at  any  other  c 
servatory  but  several  institutions,  i 
eluding  the  Greenwich  Observatoi 
are  planning  to  install  similar  equi  I 
ment. 

A number  of  quartz-crystal  ai  l 
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endulum-type  clocks  are  used  as 
•andard  clocks  to  measure  the  time 
etween  star  sights.  All  of  them  are 
laintained  under  constant  tempera- 
ire  and  air  pressure.  Visitors  may 
iew  the  vault-enclosed  pendulum 
ocks  through  a specially  built  peris- 
ipe.  Each  night  the  clocks  are 
lecked  with  each  other,  with  the  time 
idicated  by  star  observations  and 
ith  crystal-controlled  time  signal  sig- 
al  transmitting  devices.  Since  the 
lock  House  is  the  center  of  the  Ob- 
.-rvatory  Circle,  which  comprises  72 
:res  and  has  a diameter  of  2,000 
:et,  the  standard  clocks  are  safe- 
uarded  against  street  traffic  vibra- 
ons  and  other  external  disturbances. 
The  automatic  time  broadcasting 
?rvice  has  now  been  in  continuous 
Deration  12  years.  Time  signals  were 
rst  sent  out  so  that  navigators  might 
leek  their  chronometers  before  leav- 
ig  port.  Today,  in  addition  to  set- 
ng  time  for  the  nation  and  generally 
>r  navigators  at  sea,  many  special 
ses  have  arisen. 

These  include  longitude  determina- 
ons  for  precise  surveying  and  map 
:aking  and  gravity  determinations 
>r  locating  minerals  and  oil.  Radio 
onitoring  stations  employ  the  signals 
i checking  the  frequencies  of  trans- 
litting  stations.  Seismologists  use 
em  in  coordinating  earthquake 
ita.  Watchmakers  use  them  for 
lecking  the  accuracy  of  their  watches 
Tore  selling  them  to  the  public. 

One  of  the  major  activities  at  the 
aval  Observatory  is  conducted  by  its 
autical  Almanac  Office.  This  office 
a navigator’s  right  hand,  so  to 
*>eak.  It  prepares  and  publishes  the 
gures  necessary  in  computing  a 
lip’s  location  at  sea  from  the  posi- 
tion of  heavenly  bodies  in  the  sky. 
These  figures  come  in  three  con- 
mient  packages.  The  first  and  most 
fmprehensive  is  the  American  Ephe- 
feris  and  Nautical  Almanac.  (The 
*ord  “ephemeris”  means  literally:  a 
bblication  giving  the  computed  places 
the  celestial  bodies  for  each  day 
I:’  the  year,  or  for  other  regular  in- 
rvals  with  other  data,  for  the  as- 
"onomer  and  navigator.)  The  second, 
fie  American  Nautical  Almanac,  is 
h abridgement  which  satisfies  re- 
tirements of  surface  navigation.  The 
j'lird,  a relative  newcomer,  is  the 
merican  Air  Almanac.  Introduced 
I'rimarily  for  aerial  navigators,  the 
jrst  edition  appeared  in  1941.  It  is 
iiicker  to  use  but  less  accurate  than 
ne  others.  It  filled  the  bill  for  the 
liters  who,  flying  perhaps  200-300 
iles  an  hour  and  working  under 
. pecially  difficult  conditions  upstairs, 
peded  a short  cut  to  finding 
jieir  way  around.  Many  surface  ships 
I so  favor  the  Air  Almanac.  It  is  pub- 
j;hed  in  three  volumes  per  year,  the 
I hers  in  one  each.  Since  1942  it  has 
pen  printed  by  lithography  from  copy 
•epared  automatically  on  electrical 
inch  card  machines,  thus  eliminating 
: psetting  and  typographical  errors. 

, In  addition  to  the  almanacs,  this 
; 'anch  of  the  Observatory  compiles 
■ iecial  publications  upon  occasion, 
ist  year,  for  instance,  the  Nautical 
Imanac  Office  turned  out  a handy 
J flume  of  tables.  From  them  the  time 
sunrise,  time  of  sunset,  the  length 


COMPLICATED  VERSION  of  the  old-fashioned  sundial  is  explained  by  sailor. 
‘Solar  work'  has  gained  greatly  in  importance  with  Navy  men  in  recent  times. 
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SATELLITES  of  Mars  were  discovered  in  1877  by  Professor  Asaph  Hall  with 
a 26-inch  equatorial  refractor.  The  refractor  housed  in  dome  is  shown  above. 
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BASIC  SIDEREAL  Clock  (right)  measures  time  between  star  sights.  Punctual  Wave  at  left  needn't  be  more  than 
few  thousandths  of  a second  late  after  checking  her  watch  with  the  Observatory's  super-accurate  transmitting  cloc 


of  day  and  the  duration  of  twilight 
may  be  quickly  and  accurately  found 
for  any  place  in  the  world  and  for  any 
day  in  the  20th  Century — all  this  plus 
special  data  for  more  than  500  North 
American  cities. 

One  of  the  Observatory’s  depart- 
ments refutes  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  many  people  that  an  observa- 
tory is  a place  which  houses  long- 
bearded  star  gazers,  ponderous  tomes 
and  lofty  theories.  This  is  the  Ma- 
terial Department. 

Production  figures,  heretofore  con- 
fidential, from  this  department  show 
that  during  crucial  war  months  the 
Observatory  served  the  Navy  by  de- 


signing, developing  and  producing 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  preci- 
sion instruments  that  could  not  be  ob- 
tained elsewhere. 

The  Observatory’s  craftsmen  worked 
quickly,  testing,  repairing,  re-check- 
ing and  filling  in  production  gaps 
whenever  they  become  evident.  When 
it  became  known  that  a thin  chemi- 
cal coating  on  glass  would  reduce  re- 
flected light,  the  Observatory  initiated 
work  to  make  practical  use  of  this  for 
military  optics.  A satisfactory  mag- 
nesium-fluoride coating  for  optical 
glass  was  developed. 

Applied  to  the  surfaces  of  lenses 
and  prisms  of  binoculars  and  other 


searching  equipment,  it  increased  ligl 
transmission  and  reduced  reflectic 
losses.  Next,  the  Observatory  then  ddl 
veloped  a high-vacuum  technique  fcj 
applying  the  coating. 

Step  by  step  important  discoveriq 
made  in  this  field  were  turned  ove> 
to  naval  activities,  governmental  ager 
cies  and  commercial  firms  to  be  err 
ployed  to  advantage  on  a large  scalJj 

The  Observatory  also  performe 
some  pioneering  work  in  plastics.  It 
shop  turned  out  a plastic  fixed-focu 
binocular  at  a time  when  there  was 
critical  shortage  of  the  aluminum 
alloy  used  in  the  fabrication  of  binot 
ular  bodies.  Samples  were  built  an 
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ENORMOUS  SUN  SPOTS  photographed  as  they  moved  across  sun  last  February.  Pictures  show  one  week's  trave 
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sted  for  the  Navy,  the  Maritime 
emission  and  the  Army. 

At  one  time  during  the  war,  the 
avy  found  itself  dangerously  short 
chronometers.  The  Observatory’s 
aterial  Department  was  called  in  to 
in  forces  with  commercial  firms  to 
itiate  domestic  production  and  hol- 
er the  output  so  that  a reserve  of 
ese  instruments  was  built  up.  Al- 
ough  emergency  projects  of  this 
pe  were  common,  the  department  is 
imarily  an  inspection  point  and  re- 
dr  facility  for  navigational  and  aero- 
gical  equipment. 

For  instance,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ided  30  June  1945,  13,178  new  sex- 
nts,  produced  by  commercial  firms 
r the  Navy,  were  inspected  and  col- 
ninated  at  the  Observatory.  A total 
684  old  sextants  were  repaired, 
be  repair  section  also  doctored  341 
ercurial  barometers,  583  aneroid 
irometers,  353  stadimeters  and  557 
mpasses.  During  the  peak  years  of 
e war  about  15,000  chronometers, 
atches,  stop-timers  and  ship’s  clocks 
ere  inspected  monthly. 

Custom  building  is  a specialty  at 
e shop.  In  collaboration  with  the 
ational  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
eservatory  carried  to  completion  the 
anufacture  of  an  experimental  di- 
et fire  sighting  system  in  1944  for 
ewith  anti-aircraft  batteries.  Work- 
g with  the  Borg-Gibbs  Laboratories, 
i electronic  chronometer  was  de- 
, loped  the  same  year. 

From  time  to  time  the  Hydrographic 
See  has  need  of  gauges  for  measur- 
g tide.  These  are  produced  at  the 
bservatory  because  the  demand  is 
limited  that  a private  manufacturer 
Duld  not  build  them.  This  is  quite 
ten  the  case  with  specialty  items 
ade  at  the  Observatory. 

Additional  developments  include  an 
itomatic  position  plotter  for  air- 
lanes,  a ballistics  camera  to  measure 
e speed  of  a bullet  and  a mercury 
| id  mirror  type  astrolabe  for  deter- 
mining position  when  the  horizon  is 
jit  discernable.  The  last  named  in- 

Irument  was  invented  by  an  astron- 
ler  attached  to  the  Observatory. 
Throughout  the  war  many  pilot 
odels  of  navigational  and  aerological 
ar  were  made  at  the  shop.  Often 
ventors  submitted  their  projects  to 
aShips  who  in  turn  would  direct  the 
Dservatory  to  produce  models  of  the 
ventions.  A few  devices  for  which 
lot  models  were  made  at  the  shop 
elude  an  optical  range  finder,  a com- 
iss reader  attachment  that  magnifies 
rdinal  points  on  a compass  card,  a 
el  endurance  computer,  a ball  re- 
rding  and  a bubble  sextant.  Unusual 
ctures  were  developed  for  the  pro- 
iction  of  chronometer  spring  detents 
id  escape  wheels  and  American 
ronometer  manufacturers  were  in- 
rmed  of  these  developments  for  use 
fulfilling  Navy  contracts. 

Shortly  after  we  entered  the  war, 
e late  Frank  Knox,  Secretary  of  the 
avy,  made  a country-wide  appeal  for 
noculars.  About  10,000  were  loaned 
the  government.  In  return  each 
mor  received  a check  for  $1,  plus  the 
omise  that  his  instrument  would  be 
turned  to  him  in  good  condition  at 
e end  of  the  war  if  it  had  not  been 
st  in  action.  There  were  about  135 
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’TIME  TICKS',  vital  to  navigation,  are  sent  daily  by  radio  to  ships  at  sea. 
An  observatory  employee  (above)  is  shown  operating  a 'time'  transmitter. 


losses.  The  rest  of  the  binoculars  are 
being  brought  in  from  the  fleet, 
cleaned  and  repaired  at  the  Observa- 
tory, and  returned  to  the  donors  in 
first  class  condition.  About  one  half 
of  them  already  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  donors.  Others  are  being  repaired 
at  the  rate  of  about  60  per  week. 

In  addition  to  all  these  functions 
and  activities,  the  Observatory  well 
lives  up  to  its  name  with  its  Observa- 
tion Department.  During  the  war,  the 
business  of  looking  at  the  stars  be- 
came more  and  more  important  at  the 
Observatory.  As  other  nations  were 
gradually  forced  to  stop  their  astro- 
nomical work  they  naturally  turned  to 
the  United  States  to  carry  on  for 
them.  The  workload  thrown  on  the 
Naval  Observatory  was  heavy.  Before 
the  war  each  large  observatory  fur- 
nished information  required  by  all. 
The  office  of  the  German  Berliner 
Jahrbuch  supplied  data  concerning 
Saturn’s  rings  and  satellites.  The 
French  office  of  the  Connaissance  des 
Temps  furnished  pertinent  informa- 


tion on  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  Naval 
Observatory  had  to  keep  up  the  long- 
time astronomical  records,  taking  over 
most  foreign  contributions  and  carry- 
ing on  with  its  own. 

Fundamental  observations  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  planets  are  made  regu- 
larly by  the  Observing  Department 
to  provide  data  for  future  revisions 
of  the  tables  representing  the  motions 
of  these  bodies.  Similar  observations 
of  the  stars  are  made  and  published 
as  star  catalogues  for  astronomers.  A 
total  of  2,789  star  observations  were 
made  on  213  nights  using  the  photo- 
graphic zenith  tube  in  connection  with 
time  calculations  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  30  June  1945. 

Most  of  the  department’s  tasks  are 
confining  and  arduous.  Some  are  too 
expensive  to  be  undertaken  by  private 
observatories.  But  the  results  are  in- 
valuable to  the  world  of  scientific  re- 
search. The  telescopes  and  other  gear 
used  by  the  department  have  answered 
many  astronomical  questions.  Now 
completely  modernized  and  up  to  date, 
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some  of  the  instruments  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years.  The  six-inch 
Transit  Circle  was  completed  in  1897. 
The  40-inch  Ritchey-Chretien  Apla- 
natic  Reflector  was  completed  in  1934 
and  is  the  largest  telescope  of  its  kind 
in  existence.  It  has  been  employed 
chiefly  for  photographic  observations 
of  comets  and  satellites.  The  Depart- 
ment’s 26-inch  Equatorial  Refracting 
telescope  is  used  to  observe  occulta- 
tions  of  stars  by  the  moon  to  improve 
the  lunar  tables  of  the  American 
Ephemeris.  Professor  Asaph  Hall  dis- 
covered the  satellites  of  Mars  with 
this  instrument  in  1877.  > 

A 12-inch  Equatorial  Refractor  is 
used  mainly  for  showing  celestial 
bodies  to  visitors.  The  Observatory 
was  closed  to  the  public  from  7 Sept 
1939  until  1 Nov  1945.  Conducted 
tours  now  are  held  daily  at  1000  and 
1400  on  working  days.  Visitors  by 
prior  arrangement  may  look  through 
the  12-inch  telescope  on  Thursday 
evenings. 

The  lens  of  the  department’s  10- 
inch  Photographic  Equatorial  teles- 
cope was  ground  at  the  Observatory. 
This  telescope  is  used  for  the  most 
part  in  photographing  star  fields  for 
the  positions  of  stars,  comets  or  as- 
teroids. 

Observations  of  the  sun,  or  solar 
work,  have  been  steadily  gaining  in 
importance.  A five-inch  photohelio- 
graph takes  daily  shots  of  the  sun. 
The  negatives  are  checked  for  the 
positions  and  areas  of  sun  spots.  The 
data  obtained  are  employed  in  a study 


of  the  relationship  between  solar  con- 
ditions and  magnetic  storms  on  the 
earth.  Reports  afe  sent  out  daily  and 
monthly. 

The  largest  sun  spot  group  ever 
photographed  here  was  seen  on  7 
February  of  this  year.  The  date  rep- 
resented the  peak  day  of  a group  of 
spots  which  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  29  January  and  were  last 
seen  on  12  February.  Extensive  sun 
spot  activity  causes  magnetic  storms 
on  the  earth.  These  storms  sharply 
increase  the  voltage  of  land  wires  and 
cause  radio  fade-outs.  They  also  ap- 
parently inspire  more  rainfall.  A 
check  of  tree  rings  in  old  redwood 
forests  show  greater  growth  and 
therefore  greater  distances  between 
rings  during  past  years  of  consider- 
able sun  spot  activity  than  in  other 
periods. 

Innumerable  things  are  attributed  to 
sun  spots  by  persons  less  informed  on 
the  subject.  Currently  it  is  popular  to 
blame  many  unfortunate  occurrences  on 
these  huge  volcanic  eruptions  of  gas 
and  fire  from  the  face  of  Old  Sol. 
One  reason  the  sun  spot  is  the  target 
of  complaints  is  the  fact  that  activity 
of  this  nature  on  the  sun,  noted  here 
since  1897  when  the  Observatory 
started  taking  photos,  runs  in  cycles 
of  about  11  to  12  years  as  do  so  many 
other  widely-felt  phenomena,  includ- 
ing sociological  occurrences,  with 
which  we  are  more  closely  associated. 
Jupiter  might  be  behind  the  whole 
thing  because  this  largest  of  all  plan- 
ets has  a year  which  is  12  of  our 


years  long.  In  other  words  it  tak 
Jupiter  12  years  to  go  around  t 
sun.  But  we  cannot  predict  wh 
spots  will  occur. 

Sun  spots  cause  enormous  auro 
borealis  displays.  The  biggest  nort 
ern  lights  show  in  the  Washingti 
area  in  recent  years  appeared  on  j 
Sept  1941.  One  of  history’s  greate 
magnetic  storms  occurred  on  East 
Sunday  of  1940. 

The  Naval  Observatory  dates  ba< 
to  an  1830  order  of  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  directing  the  establishme 
of  a depot  of  charts  and  instrumen 
to  assemble  and  care  for  the  nautic 
instruments  to  be  issued  to  Naval  ve 
sels.  Observations  of  heavenly  bodii 
began  in  1842.  However,  the  fir 
time  the  designation  “Naval  Observi 
tory”  was  used  in  a legislative  me; 
sure  was  in  an  act  of  Congress  on 
Aug  1848.  Superintendent  of  the  01 
servatory  throughout  the  war  peri< 
was  Commodore  J.  F.  Hellweg,  us: 
who  had  served  in  the  position  sin< 
1930.  He  was  recently  succeeded  b 
Capt.  R.  S.  Wentworth,  usn. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  U.  S.  astrc 
nomical  centers,  the  Naval  Observi 
tory  many  years  ago  attained  a ran 
equal  to  that  of  England  Observatoi 
and  Pulkowa  Russia,  and  today,  b< 
cause  of  the  excellence  of  its  Nautici 
Almanac  Office  publications,  the  acci 
racy  of  its  time  signals,  and  the  qua 
ity  and  accuracy  of  its  positional  a? 
tronomical  work,  it  continues  to  b 
one  of  the  world’s  foremost  observa 
tories. 
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10RAL  BEACH  of  uiithi  provides  a good  spot  for  a navigational  beacon  which  men  from  USS  Sumner  are  erecting. 

CHARTING  THE  SEA  LANES 


*OME  OF  THE  best  yarns  related  to 
the  old  lore  of  seafaring  will  con- 
inue  to  be  told  by  men  of  the  Navy 
urvey  ships.  They  had  their  day  in 
attle,  and  often  under  fire  they  drew 
le  charts  which  took  our  fighting 
hips  deeper  into  enemy-held  waters. 
..nd  all  the  while  they  rediscovered 
le  little-known  map  places  of  the 
orld  and  their  people. 

Amid  the  thousands  of  charts  ac- 
amulated  by  several  generations  of 
favy  men,  the  men  who  sailed  aboard 
4e  survey  ships  tell  their  stories  of 
ow  these  graphic  records  of  nautical 
iformation  were  collected.  Aboard 
heir  ships — among  them  USS  Sumner, 
ss  Bowditch,  USS  Pathfinder,  uss 
'ceanographer  and  USS  Hydrographer 
-they  painstakingly  collected  the  data 
diich  today  take  our  vessels  safely 
ver  the  oceans  and  into  the  most  dis- 
mt  ports  of  the  world.  All  of  the 
mumerable  soundings  and  wire-drag- 
ings,  the  multitude  of  triangulations 
pell  adventure  because  the  ceaseless 
)b  of  plotting  and  sounding  and  plac- 
ig  of  beacons  in  position  have  also 
leant  strange  meetings  with  curious 
eoples. 

Sometimes  those  persons  spoke 
•trough  the  media  of  long-forgotten 
>gs  and  charts.  Charting  the  seldom- 
isited  island  waters  of  the  Southwest 


Men  of  the  Survey  Ships 
Braved  Battles  to  Chart 
The  Places  of  the  World 
So  That  Man  May  Safely 
Sail  on  the  Vast  Oceans 

Pacific  often  meant  re-examination  of 
observations  made  by  those  intrepid 
skippers  of  old,  Cook  and  Marshall 
and  D’Entrecasteaux  and  Wilkes. 
Sometimes  our  hydrographers  learned 
new  facts  from  island  natives.  There’s 
the  example  of  Nukufetau  atoll,  or 
Depeyster’s  Island,  part  of  the  Ellice 
group  near  Funafuti. 

When  USS  Sumner  set  out  to  survey 
that  atoll  in  July,  1943,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  knew  that  the  last  sur- 
vey had  been  made  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Wilkes,  usn,  on  the  U.  S.  Exploring 
Expedition  from  1838  to  1842.  But 
they  didn’t  know  that  a 10-year-old 
native  boy,  educated  at  the  Catholic 
mission  on  Nukufetau,  would  prove  an 
invaluable  source  of  cartographic  in- 
formation by  helping  Navy  hydrog- 
raphers name  the  islands  of  the  atoll. 
Using  a stick,  he  traced  out  the  island 
names  on  the  sand.  His  spelling, 
checked  with  Naval  Intelligence  later, 
proved  to  be  entirely  in  agreement 
with  previous  spelling,  and  was  incor- 


porated into  the  Hydrographic  Office’s 
latest  charts. 

The  Sumner  men  were  well-enter- 
tained by  the  friendly  Polynesians  of 
Nukufetau.  These  islanders  were  an 
extraordinary  and  handsome  people — 
in  robust  health,  entirely  free  from 
venereal  and  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  sets  of  teeth 
ever  seen  by  the  ship’s  dentist.  The 
visiting  hydrographers  were  feted  at 
a great  native  dance,  and  some  of  the 
men  became  friendly  enough  with  cer- 
tain families  to  be  adopted  as  “broth- 
ers.” Free  meals,  the  story  goes,  were 
included  with  this  filial  relationship. 
There  were  deep  regrets  when  the 
Sumner  left  in  August,  even  though  it 
meant  leaving  waters  not  far  distant 
from  the  Japanese. 

Not  every  job  was  as  idyllic  as  Nu- 
kufetau. 

At  Tarawa,  the  Sumner  was  under 
Japanese  air  attack  for  26  out  of  30 
nights.  There  was  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done  at  that  island,  as  the  only 
charts  we  had-  were  nearly  100  years 
old.  It  wasn’t  until  we  won  Kwaja- 
lein  that  the  Navy  got  a real  “haul” 
of  recent  Jap  charts  of  these  areas. 
These  proved  invaluable  in  the  final 
phases  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  cam- 
paign. Captured  aboard  a Jap  war- 
ship, they  were  rushed  by  plane  to 
Washington  and  used  in  drafting  the 
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USS  JOHN  BUSH,  survey  ship,  (above)  passes  the  oldest  pagoda  in  China 
as  she  patrols  the  Yangtze  River.  Mobile  unit  (below)  erects  a tide  gauge. 


charts  which  took  us  up  to  Tokyo  an 
victory. 

At  Iwo  Jima,  the  Sumner  lost  on 
man  during  an  enemy  attack.  Bu 
they  added  their  own  hydrographi 
note  to  the  now  famous  picture  of  th 
Marine  flag-raising  on  Mount  Suri 
bachi.  With  the  flag  there  only  thre- 
days  and  the  enemy  lobbing  shells  a 
the  Sumner  anchored  about  1,00 
yards  from  the  end  of  the  Marine; 
front  line,  hydrographers  planted  thei 
triangulation  marker  alongside  thi 
colors  while  the  fight  raged  on. 

Another  survey  ship,  USS  Pathfind- 
er, claims  a private  invasion  of  Luzon] 
back  in  March,  1945.  In  company  wit] 
PC1591  and  two  SCs,  the  Pathfinde 
departed  San  Pedro  Bay,  Leyte,  P.  I 
on  10  March  for  Casiguran  Sound  t<! 
accomplish  a survey  of  that  area.  Ar- 
riving on  the  12th,  they  recovered  th; 
first  of  three  triangulation  station 
just  a few  hundred  yards  down  th 
beach  from  the  spot  where  a smal 
garrison  of  Japs  was  supposed  to  be 
As  their  report  states  at  this  point 
“Due  to  the  fact  that  personnel  of  thi: 
ship  have  not  been  trained  for  com 
bat  operations,  the  situation  prove^ 
slightly  embarrassing.  The  reconnais 
sance,  however,  was  started  by  an  ab 
normally  large  armed  group  for  sucl 
an  operation  and  the  beach  was  wel 
covered  by  the  group  of  ships.  Th 
triangulation  station  was  recovered  ii 
good  condition,  as  were  also  four  Ja] 
machine  guns,  all  well  oiled  and  if 
working  condition.  ...  In  view  of  th 
fact  that  all  operations  were  beinj 
slowed  due  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  o 
Japanese  activity  it  was  decided  tha 
a large  armed  party  scout  the  neigh 
borhood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  o 
Casiguran.  About  1100,  the  part- 
landed  at  the  old  Government  Pie) 
and  hiked  the  five  miles  to  the  towr 
investigating  the  surrounding 
on  the  way.  No  Japs  were  found, 
the  entire  town  turned  out 
‘The  Americans  have  come!’ 

Bless  America,’  etc.  The  ensign, 
a Philippine  flag,  was  raised  in 
of  the  municipal  building. 

HYDROGRAPHERS  (below  left)  take  observations  of  horizon  angles  on  conspicuous  landmarks.  Shore  signal 
right)  is  secured.  Some  islands  were  last  surveyed  for  ocean  travelers  by  Lt.  Wilkes'  expeditions  from  1838  to 
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DRAG  BUOYS  (above  left)  are  welded  by  Sumner  crew  members.  Negative  of  chart  (above  right)  is  retouched 
by  an  expert  at  the  Hydrographic  Office,  Suitland,  Md.  A floating  beacon  (below)  is  towed  on  a pontoon  barge. 


to  previous  reports,  the  natives  are 
very  happy  to  see  the  Americans.” 

The  hydrographic  party  made  its 
survey  without  further  incident,  and 
i while  they  found  two  Jap  launches, 
jthey  did  not  see  the  former  owners. 


j Now  that  the  hectic  wartime  phase 
I of  chartmaking  has  passed,  the  Hydro- 
' graphic  Office  finds  itself  confronted 
; with  the  manifold  problems  of  eoordi- 
i nating  and  reissuing  information  col- 
lected during  hostilities.  At  present, 
! however,  there  is  one  warlike  job  re- 
I maining:  making  surveys  after  Oper- 
< ation  Crossroads  at  Bikini  atoll.  With 
j secrecy  surrounding  a great  part  of 
this  operation,  little  can  be  said  about 
j specific  phases  of  that  survey.  But  it 
i;  seems  clear  that  complete  oceanic 
i,  soundings  and  exploration  of  the  sea 
floor  at  Bikini  will  be  made. 


Hydro  also  has  upset  nautical  his- 
tory from  time  to  time.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Los  Jardines  islands,  discovered 
and  visited  by  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  in 
1529,  seen  by  Captain  Marshall  as  late 
as  1788,  and  since  then  seen  by  no  re- 
liable navigator.  For  over  400  years 
charts  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean 
showed  a small  island  in  latitude  21°- 
40'  N,  longitude  151°-35'  E,  with  the 
designation  “Los  Jardines,  (E.D).” 
The  two  parenthetical  letters  meant 
simply,  “Existence  Doubtful.”  In  re- 
cent years  American  and  Japanese 
ships  had  made  several  determined 
searches  to  locate  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity. They  failed  to  do  so,  and  it  re- 
mained for  uss  Ramapo  to  find  in 
1933  and  1939,  by  stematic  search  and 
survey,  Jardines  Bank,  a double- 
headed submarine  peak  rising  abruptly 
12,000  feet  above  the  ocean  floor  to 
within  6,720  feet  of  the  sea’s  surface. 
This  mountain  is  comparable  in  size 
to  Mt.  Fuji  in  Japan  or  to  Mt.  Hood 
in  Oregon.  What  happened  to  the 
island — whether  it  disappeared  be- 
neath the  sea  because  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  whether  its  discoverers 
made  the  same  error  in  fix — remains 
a mystery. 
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ilor  muses  before  statue  of  John  Paul  Jones 


HEROES  OF  YESTERDAY  set  traditions  for  Navy  of  today.  Here,  sa 


^ITTING  THAR  fustest  with  the 
^ mostest  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a famous  Confederate  general’s  for- 
mula for  success  in  warfare.  The  story 
of  John  Paul  Jones  aboard  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard  is  that  of  a man  who 
got  there  lastest  with  the  leastest. 

John  Paul  Jones  won  anyway.  He 
won  despite  an  unseaworthy  ship,  a 
motley  crew,  and  a treacherous  ally. 
He  won  over  superior  forces  cap- 
ably handled  by  a courageous  adver- 
sary. He  won  despite  the  fact  that 
his  own  ship  sank  while  his  defeated 
opponent  remained  afloat. 

Altogether,  the  encounter  of  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  and  the  British 
frigate  Serapis  in  September  1779 
was  a remarkable  one;  but  then,  John 
Paul  Jones — the  Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy — was  a remarkable  man  . . . 

Born  the  son  of  a humble  Scotch 
landscape  gardener,  his  youth  included 
apprenticeship  to  a merchant  in  the 
American  trade,  a period  of  service 
in  the  British  navy,  and  a term  as  an 
actor  in  a Jamaica  company.  In  those 
days  he  was  known  as  John  Paul, 
adding  “Jones”  around  the  close  of 
1773 — according  to  tradition  in  grati- 
tude for  favors  bestowed  on  him  by 
Willie  and  Allen  Jones  of  North  Caro- 
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John  Paul  Jones,  Father 
Of  American  Navy,  Drove 
Battered  Ship,  Ragged 
Crew  to  Uphill  Victory 
In  Spite  of  Heavy  Odds 


lina.  In  1775  he  was  commissioned  a 
“first  lieutenant”1  in  the  Continental 
Navy,  and  subsequently  as  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Providence  and  the 
Ranger  he  acquired  a considerable 
reputation  as  a raiding  sea-captain 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Colonies, 
and  as  a pirate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English. 

Following  his  capture  of  the  British 
Drake , Jones  relinquished  command  of 
the  Ranger  and  set  about  assembling 
a squadron  at  L’Orient  in  France. 
After  exasperating  delays  he  sallied 
forth  in  June  1779,  and  with  some- 
what less  than  complete  cooperation 
from  his  subordinate  commanders, 
whose  orders  appear  to  have  read 
that  they  would  obey  Jones  under  all 
circumstances  unless  they  chose  to  do 
otherwise,  the  ships  took  many  prizes. 


It  was  early  in  September  that  Com- 
modore Jones’  ships — whose  numbei 
had  dwindled  to  four,  the  Richard 
Alliance,  Pallas,  and  Vengeance— 
sailed  southward  between  the  Orknej 
and  Shetlands  Islands  into  the  North 
Sea,  and  toward  the  battle  that  was 
to  give  the  American  Navy  one  of  its 
great  traditions. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  23  Sep- 
tember, Jones’  lookouts  sighted  a fleel 
of  41  sail,  convoyed  by  the  50-gui 
Serapis,  and  20-gun  Countess  of  Scar -. 
borough — merchantmen  and  naval  es- 
cort of  the  richly  laden  Baltic  fleet1 
transporting  vast  and  valuable 
amounts  of  war  materiel  to  the  Brit- 
ish coast.  Jones  rushed  to  the  attack- 

Perhaps  rushed  is  not  the  propel 
word.  The  Bonhomme  Richard  was;, 
no  swift  sailer,  and  caution  was  tocj 
constant  a consideration  of  Jonesf 
captains  to  permit  their  speedier  ves-| 
sels  to  press  the  chase  too  closely. 
Both  the  British  merchant  ships  and: 
men-of-war  stood  in  for  the  coast 
and  the  protecting  guns  of  Scarbor- 
ough Castle,  and  it  was  not  until' 
dusk  that  Jones  was  able  to  cut  them 
off,  and  the  warships  actually  made 
contact.  Disregarding  the  ccmmo-  i 

ALL  HANDS 


•re's  orders  to  form  line  for  a coor- 
nated  attack,  his  supporting  vessels 
t away,  cheerfully  clearing  the 
ena  for  Jones  and  the  Serapis. 

As  in  many  a main  event,  the 
adiators  for  a time  sparred  for 
sition.  Some  of  the  sparring  was 
rbal.  Both  vessels  were  pointing  on 
e same  northwesterly  tack  toward 
amborough  Head,  the  Richard 
ghtly  in  advance  of  the  Serapis  on 
s latter’s  port  bow.  Jones  wished 
align  himself  farther  toward  the 
:rn  of  the  enemy,  and  to  the  first 
il  of  the  Briton — “What  ship  is 
at?” — he  replied,  “I  can’t  hear  what 
u say!”  To  a second  hail,  Jones — 
11  stalling  for  time — answered,  “The 
incess  Royal.”  No  further  decep- 
n was  possible,  and  the  battle 
jnder  rolled  from  the  flanks  of  both 
,ps  shortly  after  1900. 

What  was  the  comparative  strength 
the  two  forces?  The  Serapis,  com- 
nded  by  Capt.  Richard  Pearson, 
le  and  brave,  was  a copper-sheathed 
gate,  four  months  afloat,  incorpo- 
;ing  the  best  principles  of  British 
p design  as  they  were  understood 
1779.  On  her  lower  and  main  decks 
re  20  18-pounders  and  20  9-pound- 
respectively ; and  on  her  quarter- 
:k  and  forecastle  were  10  6-pound- 
giving  her  a broadside  of  300 
mds  of  metal.  The  Richard  seems 
have  had  six  18s,  28  12s,  and  eight 
among  her  haphazardly  collected 
Inance,  enabling  her  to  throw  312 
mds  (in  less  concentrated  form) 
widing  all  six  of  her  18-inch  mu- 
im  pieces  could  be  engaged  at  once, 
a maneuvering  vessel  the  Richard 
proached  the  hopeless;  she  was  a 
iverted  East  Indiaman,  old,  rotten 
some  say  previously  condemned  even 

I a merchant  ship  as  unseaworthy, 
t Jones’  vessel  was  in  admirable 
idition  compared  to  his  crew.  In 
itrast  to  Pearson’s  320  trained 
glishmen,  Jones’  people  were  a 
Ixture  of  more  or  less  united  na- 
ps. Not  more  than  50,  including 
leers,  were  Americans. 

Jones’  supporting  group  of  ships 
’re  unquestionably  stronger  on 
ijper  than  the  Countess  of  Scarhor- 

Ith,  and  could  have  played  a deci- 
2 part  in  the  fight  had  they  not, 
the  most  part,  behaved  in  the  most 
rageous  manner  recorded  of  allies 
(the  long  history  of  naval  warfare, 
’he  broadsides  of  the  principal 
libatants  roared  at  almost  the  same 
pant;  a moment  later  a second 
I nderclap  burst  from  the  Richard 
her  antiquated  18-pounders  ex- 
1 J Jed,  killing  or  maiming  nearly 
llir  entire  crews  and  blowing  a hole 
rithe  vessel’s  side.  Jones  thus  lost 
i largest  guns  and  a good  portion 
this  crew — and  this  with  infinitely 
pe  damage  to  his  own  ship  than 
-1-he  enemy;  his  broadside  was  re- 
ljed  to  204  pounds,  two-thirds  that 
lithe  Serapis.  In  the  meantime  he 
1 taking  hits  near  the  stern  from 
H,  Countess  of  Scarborough,  not  yet 
r'aged  by  any  vessel, 
pnes  wisely  decided  that  he  “was 
1 er  the  necessity  of  closing  with 
tj!  enemy)  to  prevent  the  advantage 
fliiad  ...  in  point  of  manoeuvre.” 

' e indeed  he  succeeded  in  running 
■' hard’s  bows  into  the  stern  of 


jipis  on  her  weather  quarter,  only 
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NAVY'S  LIFETIME  is  spanned  by  these  plaques  on  memorial  for  John  Paul 
Jones  erected  by  World  War  II  men  at  Jones'  place  of  birth  in  Scotland. 


to  have  his  foe  sheer  away  and  con- 
tinue the  unmerciful  pounding  of  the 
old  merchantman.  Then  Jones  had  a 
stroke  of  badly  needed  luck,  which  by 
able  seamanship  he  was  able  to  turn 
to  his  advantage.  Richard  blanketed 
the  sails  of  Serapis,  and  was  thus 
able  to  forge  ahead  of  her.  The 
American’s  sails  filled;  then,  says 
Midshipman  Fanning,  “our  helm  was 
put  hard  a weather  . . . the  main 
and  topsails  then  braced  back,  a fresh 
flaw  of  wind  swelling  them  at  the 
same  instant,  which  shot  our  ship 
quick  ahead,  and  the  Serapis  ran  her 
jibboom  between  our  starboard  mizzen 
shrouds.” 

The  grappling  of  Richard  with  her 
foe  should  not  be  likened,  as  some 
enthusiastic  writers  have  implied,  to 
a panther  springing  exultant  upon  its 
prey.  Rather  the  act  was  more  that 
of  a groggy,  punished  fighter  falling 
gratefully  into  a clinch  with  a fast- 


stepping and  powerful  opponent  who 
has  been  beating  his  head  off;  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  Jones  and  his  officers, 
as  the  ships  came  together,  gave  vent 
to  hoarse  shouts  of  triumph  so  much 
as  gasps  of  relief. 

Pearson,  loath  to  lose  his  tremen- 
dous margin  of  maneuverability,  let 
go  his  port  anchor,  but  the  ships  in- 
stead of  separating  as  he  had  hoped, 
swung  along  side  each  other,  lying 
starboard  broadside  to  starboard 
broadside,  stern  to  bow — yards  com- 
pletely entangled  and  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  clanging  metallically  to- 
gether as  the  vessels  rolled.  Serapis 
had  undoubtedly  lost  some  advantage, 
but  she  welcomed  the  American  to  her 
hug  like  a grizzly  bear,  her  18-pounders 
ripping  through  Richard's  hull.  . . . 

Now  out  of  the  night  came  a ship 
of  Jones’  squadron  — the  Alliance, 
sleek  new  American  frigate,  perhaps 
the  finest  ship  in  the  little  Continental 


OIL  PAINTING  by  William  Elliott  shows  high-built  Bonhom  me  Richard  at 
left,  relatively  streamlined  Serapis  at  right  with  other  ships  in  background. 


Diagram  from  de  Koven's  Life  and  Letters  of  Jones 

BLOW  BY  BLOW  account  of  struggle  shows  consecutive  positions  of  two 
ships.  Most  of  the  fighting  took  place  at  position  8 with  the  ships  interlocked. 


Navy,  commanded  by  that  fantastic 
figure,  the  French  sea  captain  Pierre 
Landais.  The  character  of  Landais, 
previously  cashiered  from  the  French 
navy,  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pounded of  equal  parts  of  arrogance, 
egotism,  cowardice,  and  treachery 
with  an  overall  cast  of  insanity — he 
was  relatively  free  from  blemishes 
otherwise — and  he  proceeded,  with  an 
impartiality  which  might  have  been 
admirable  under  somewhat  different 
circumstances,  to  fire  upon  both  ships, 
spraying  them  liberally  with  crossbar 
and  grape  shot.  Later  he  character- 
istically explained  that  he  used  grape 
because  he  knew  it  would  scatter. 
Under  conditions  which  despite  dark- 
ness and  smoke  would  seem  to  have 
made  mistaken  identity  impossible, 
Landais  three  times  closed  with  the 
combatants — always  keeping  clear  of 
the  unengaged  side  of  the  Serapis — 
and  reneated  the  performance,  each 
time  damaging  the  Richard  more  than 
the  Englishman.  (Of  Jones’  other 
two  ships,  the  Pallas  under  Captain 
Cottineau  finally  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  Countess  of  Scarborough; 
the  Vengeance  spent  the  night  on  a 
moonlight  cruise.) 

By  this  time,  under  the  ceaseless 
pounding  of  her  doughty  opponent, 
Richard’s  timbers  had  been  blasted  so 
that  both  sides  of  the  ship  were  shot 
away,  and  some  of  Serapis’  fire,  in- 
sufficiently depressed,  swept  clear 
through  the  American’s  hull  without 
hitting  anything  in  particular.  One 
cannon  ball,  careening  through  the 
ship,  carried  away  one  of  the  pumps 
which  were  being  mightily  plied  to 
keep  it  afloat.  This  was  the  last 
straw  for  the  ship’s  carpenter,  who 
was  a reasonable  man  and  knew  when 
he  was  licked.  The  carpenter  told  the 
master  gunner  that  the  ship  was  sink- 
ing, which  was  true,  though  she  was 
settling  but  slowly.  The  two  informed 


the  master-at-arms,  and  just  then 
scuttlebutt  reached  them  that  Jones 
and  Lt.  Dale — the  commodore’s  best 
subordinate — had  been  killed.  The 
gunner,  concluding  that  he  was  now 
SOP,  lost  no  time  clambering  topside 
to  surrender  the  ship,  but  found  him- 
self frustrated  in  his  aim  to  haul 
down  the  flag,  for  a British  ball  had 
already  shot  it  down.  Accordingly — 
in  the  words  of  Navy  Regs — he  pusil- 
lanimously  cried  for  quarter. 

Pearson’s  own  ship  had  taken 
plenty  of  punishment  by  now,  and 
his  ear  was  keen  to  hear  such  a re- 
quest. “Do  you  ask  for  quarters?”  he 
bawled  hopefully.  It  was  to  this  query 
that  Jones  made  reply  with  the  phrase 
familiar  to  American  school  children 
of  the  past  167  years:  “I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight!” 

— At  least  Jones  said  something 
like  that.  His  later  recollection  dif- 
fered in  wording,  and  there  have  been 
several  versions  of  exactly  what  he 
did  say.  At  least  one  source  informs 
us  that  he  added  “a  great  oath.”  This 
last  seems  eminently  possible.  Jones, 
you  recall,  wrote  upon  the  value  of 
foreign  language  to  the  prospective 
naval  officer;  on  this  occasion  he  very 
likely  made  highly  selective  use  of 
sea  captain’s  French.  To  those  who 
object  that  the  words  have  a false 
theatrical  ring,  it  may  be  retorted 
that  Jones  had  been  an  actor,  and  was 
a theatrical  person  anyhow.  At  any 
rate  he  clearly  conveyed  to  Pearson 
the  idea  that  he  wasn’t  having  any, 
thanks,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  gunner,  throwing  two  pistols  at  his 
head  and  knocking  him  studs  over 
stern  post  at  the  foot  of  the  gangway 
ladder,  where  he  doubtless  bemoaned 
the  fate  of  a man  literally  caught  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

Nonetheless,  the  ship  was  settling. 
Dozens  of  fires  were  breaking  out. 


Richard’s  18-pounders  had  been  a 
doned  after  the  first  tragic  bl 
now  her  entire  battery  of  12  am 
pounders  on  the  main  deck  had 
laid  waste,  and  at  the  time  Jd 
shouted  defiance  the  only  guns  in 
tion  were  three  9-pounders  on 
quarterdeck  under  the  direction 
the  commodore  himself.  Most  of 
red-clad  Marines  were  slain,  ni 
easily  discouraged  British  boarc 
party  was  driven  off,  despite  the  ] 
the  Richard’s  casualties  now 
neared  300 — an  unimaginably  HI 
figure,  but  one  upon  which  lh 
American  and  British  reports  ag 
The  Richard  was  unequivocally  a 
beaten  ship,  and  except  for  one 
cumstance  the  fight  was  hopeless: 
That  one  circumstance  was  this 


the  tops  of  the  American  vessel  is 
a group  of  musketmen  who  ccj 
shoot.  With  their  whistling  must- 
balls  they  offset  to  a degree  the  era- 
ing  artillery  of  the  Serapis;  ty 
drove  the  British  marksmen  from  ie 
tops  and,  strafing  the  decks,  chad 
the  crew  below — like  a squadron  if 
fighters  from  the  Bon  Homme  Riclvi 
of  World  War  II  they  had  achied 
local  command  of  the  air.  The 
sharpshooters  having  accomplisd 
their  mission,  the  way  was  clean- 
in  modern  parlance — for  attack  y 
divebombers,  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  hardy  souls  who  crav'd 
over  on  the  rigging  of  the  enemy  d 
chose  appropriate  spots  to  drop  gn- 
ades.  One  sailor,  probably  a {jit. 
named  William  Hamilton,  “had  ie, 
presence  of  mind  also  to  throw  sevji] 
down  the  hatchways,  and  one  of  tin 
set  afire  a cartridge  of  an  18-porl- 
er.  . The  flames  ran  aft;  cartrls 
after  cartridge  exploded,  with  ire; 
guns  going  out  of  action  and  mil 
men  perishing  in  the  blasts. 

Capt.  Pearson  observed  the  dair1^ 
wrought  and  the  effect  of  the  d« 
on  the  morale  of  his  whole  crewjij 
turned  his  sweaty,  powder-stai'd 
face  and  eyed  the  tottering  mainm.'t; 
astern  he  caught  a glimpse  of 
Alliance,  approaching  for  the  fo\:h 
time.  He  had  no  way  of  knov 
that  this  last  constituted  a gre; 
threat  for  the  Richard  than  for 
own  ship.  . . . 

At  2230  he  hewed  his  colors  f 
the  mast  with  his  own  hand. 

Long  after  the  fighting  had  cead, 
both  victor  and  vanquished  strugpd 
to  put  out  fires  on  both  ships.  The 
on  the  Richard  were  finally  subc 
by  1000  the  following  morning, 
by  that  time  water  was  six  to  sda 
feet  deep  in  the  hold.  For  24  ho 


details  from  all  ships  fought  to 
the  water-line.  It  was  a vain  eflj't. 
Jones,  the  second  day  after  the  fit 
wrote,  “A  little  after  ten  I saw  fi 
inexpressible  grief  the  last  glimps 
the  Bonhomme  Richard.”  The  gain! 
old  merchantman  went  down 
stern  and  mizzenmast  uppermost 
her  colors  flying  .... 

As  Americans,  French,  and  Eng 
watched  the  waters  of  the  North 
close  over  the  battered  wreck,  s 
must  have  wondered  how  a man  e ld] 
fight  such  a ship  to  such  a victy 
But  they  knew  the  answer — or  shda 
have  known.  It  was  simply  this:  j!H 
meant  more  than  ships,  and  rmh 
meant  more  than  metal,  then  as  i>v 
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ALL  HAAS 


HOBBY 

LOBBY 

OPS!  SHOULD  be  one  at  every  sta- 
tion.”—ACMM,  USN. 

“Would  like  to  spend  all  my  spare 
ne  there” — Sic,  usn. 

“Best  thing  the  Navy’s  done  for 
rsonnel” — Ens.,  tjsnr. 

These  comments  illustrate  the  re- 
ption  received  by  a full-grown  hobby 
lop  program  at  one  naval  station, 
AS  Alameda,  Calif.,  which  was  in- 
alled  and  operates  along  lines  sug- 
isted  by  BuPers.  Many  other  sta- 
uns  have  such  shops  and  more  are 
•ing  added  to  the  list  every  month, 
king  advantage  of  plans  and  direc- 
jns  for  hobby  shops  offered  by  the 
ureau  to  any  command,  ship  or  sta- 

Tn  infpTP^tpfl 

The  CO  of  NAS  Alameda  lists  the 
llowing  advantages  of  a hobby  pro- 
am: 

, e Provides  personnel  worthwhile, 
l-station  recreation, 
o Teaches  increased  dexterity  with 
iols  and  use  of  new  tools  and  equip- 
ent. 

' « May  lead  to  discovery  of  an  apti- 
de,  which  in  turn  might  lead  to  a 
lange  in  vocation.  It  has  aided  ad- 
stment  to  civilian  life  and  occupa- 
Dn. 

• Diverts  casual  spending  money  to 
orthwhile  causes.  Many  articles 
ade  are  expensive  on  the  outside 
arket,  or  unobtainable  at  any  price, 
^rsonnel  using  a large  hobby  shop 

I.ve  up  to  20  percent  on  materials, 
id  they  are  given  the  facilities  for 
aking  the  article  themselves. 

Floor  plans,  equipment  lists  and  in- 
allation  hints,  material  lists  and 
ols  lists  are  offered  by  the  Bureau 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

'EM  CUTTING  and  pottery  are 
mong  dozens  of  hobbies  which  may 
jje  pursued  at  NAS  Alameda  shop. 
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HOBBY  SHOP  program  at  NAS  Alameda  has  enjoyed  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion. In  electronics  shop  above,  personnel  build  and  repair  radio  sets. 


to  commands.  The  Bureau  will  even 
lay  out  a floor  plan  tailored  to  the 
individual  command’s  needs,  provided 
a comprehensive  blank  plan  of  the 
space  available  for  the  shop  is  sub- 
mitted. The  lists  and  details  cover 
more  than  30  hobbies  offering  recre- 
ation to  a wide  variety  of  individual 
tastes. 

Setting  up  a hobby  program  is  not 
difficult.  COs  interested  (ship  or  sta- 
tion) may  take  the  following  steps 
(see  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  88-46;  NDB, 
15  April)  : 

• Request  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  514) 
to  place  the  command  on  the  hobby 
craft  mailing  list,  to  receive  general 
hobby  shop  plans  and  details  for  each 
specific  hobby. 

• Appoint  an  officer  or  petty  of- 
ficer with  technical  and  practical  back- 
ground to  head  the  craft  program. 

® Set  aside  a building  or  area  with- 
in a building  for  the  shop,  taking  into 
consideration  personnel  aboard,  space 
available  and  number  of  individual 
crafts  to  be  included  in  the  program 
(a  chart  is  available  for  determining 
accurately  the  space  required  by  sta- 
tions of  various  sizes  for  each  hobby). 

• If  desired,  send  to  the  Bureau  a 
floor  plan  of  the  space  available,  and 
a recommended  layout  will  be  sug- 
gested. 

• Apply  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers 
514)  for  two  copies  of  the  shop  equip- 
ment list  and  suggested  estimates. 
When  the  lists  arrive,  check  off  all 
items  available  locally,  and  return  one 
copy  to  BuPers  showing  items  required 
from  the  Bureau  or  other  outside 
sources.  Check  available  sources  of 
surplus  equipment  to  ensure  that 
maximum  equipment  is  obtained  lo- 
cally. 

® Check  budget  estimates  against 
the  command’s  recreation  (welfare) 
fund  and  estimate  the  amount  needed 
to  be  supplemented  by  BuPers  cen- 
tral funds.  The  needed  supplemen- 
tary funds  may  be  loaned  from  Bu- 
Pers funds  upon  justifiable  request. 

Shop  layout — Aisles  48  inches 
wide  are  recommended  to  keep  non- 
workers out  of  work  area.  Metal  and 
woodwork  shops  should  be  located  in 
proximity,  to  use  a common  tool  crib 


and  materials  room  (but  lumber 
should  be  given  separate  stowage). 
Provide  community  tool  crib  for  such 
things  as  leather  craft,  models,  radio, 
printing,  photography,  art,  weaving, 
lapidary  (stone  cutting  and  polish 
ing) , ceramics,  fly  tieing  and  other 
“small”  hobbies,  to  keep  tools  sepa- 
rate from  the  metal  hobbies. 

Services — For  electric  power,  a 
four-wire  circuit  for  three-phase,  208- 
220  volt,  60-cycle  or  single  phase  220- 
volt  with  ground  wire  to  allow  for 
110-volt,  single  phase  current.  Use 
double  plug  and  three-wire  outlets  for 
light  machine  tool  service.  For  light- 
ing, 35  foot-candles  at  35  inches  off 
the  deck  is  advisable. 

Safety — Provide  and  post  fire 
bills,  keep  five-gallon  water  tanks 
available  in  wood  shops,  and  provide 
CO?  for  all  shops.  Safeguard  ma- 
chines by  painting  red  lines  on  the 
deck  around  hazardous  machines,  and 
provide  goggles  at  grinders,  lathes 
and  drills.  Provide  complete  operating 
instructions  for  all  machines,  promi- 
nently tagged  to  each  piece  of  machin- 
ery. 

Warm  color  schemes,  deemphasizing 
“navy  gray”  are  recommended,  and  to 
top  off  the  whole  layout,  a neon  “Hob- 
by Lobby”  sign  should  hang  at  the 
main  entrance. 

Sources  of  supply  may  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Navy  excess  and  salvage — Local 
supply  office;  assembly  and  repair  de- 
partments at  air  stations;  salvage 
areas  and  pools;  local  public  works 
departments. 

Local  contractors  and  wholesalers — 
Many  government  contractors  have 
scrap  and  salvage  which  may  be  pur- 
chased reasonably. 

BuPers  aid— Some  items  are  hard 
to  get,  such  as  gem  cutting  and  pol- 
ishing equipment,  pottery  wheels, 
woodwork  lathes,  wood  planers,  grind- 
stones. The  Bureau  has  accumulated 
a small  stock  of  surplus  shop  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  which  will  be 
shipped  to  any  activity  needing  them 
for  a hobby  program. 
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POSITION  OF  SURVIVORS  2,000  miles  at  sea  can  be  located 
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by  shore  stations  using  the  new  SOFAR  equipment. 


UNDERWATER  TELEGRAPH 


Discovery  that  sound  will 

travel  through  a certain  depth 
zone  in  the  ocean  with  so  great  an 
intensity  that  it  can  be  heard  as  much 
as  3,100  miles  away  has  led  to  the 
development  of  a system  whereby  air 
and  ship  survivors  can  be  located  far 
at  sea. 

In  utilizing  this  new  “underwater 
telegraph,”  called  SOFAR  from  the 
phrase  Sound  Fixing  and  Ranging, 
survivors  would  drop  TNT  charges 
whose  sound  waves  would  be  picked 
up  by  shore  stations  and  plotted  on 
charts  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  explosion. 

The  system  has  been  developed  by 
the  Navy  in  cooperation  with  the 


Through  Use  of  TNT 
Navy’s  SOFAR  System 
Locates  Survivors, 
Aids  in  Navigation 
And  Spots  Volcanoes 


Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion, Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  it  is 
planned  to  install  the  first  network 
within  the  next  year  to  cover  the 
general  area  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Ha- 
waiin  Islands. 

SOFAR  enables  shore  stations  to 
locate  survivors  within  a square-mile 
area,  up  to  2,000  miles  at  sea,  shortly 


after  receipt  of  the  signal  sent  out 
by  the  exploding  TNT  charge. 

The  underwater  bombs,  now  being 
designed  by  BuOrd  for  installation 
on  aircraft,  life  boats  and  rafts  would: 
be  constructed  to  explode  by  the  effect 
of  pressure  at  a depth  of  3,000  to 
4,000  feet.  Hydrophones  are  to  be 
placed  at  the  same  depth  and  con- 
nected to  shore  stations  by  under- 
water cables. 

Operators  at  three  widely-spaced 
stations  ashore  would  plot  the  position 
of  survivors  by  comparing  the  times 
they  received  the  signal  and  referring 
the  differences  to  hyperbolic  charts. 

The  relationship  of  distance  to  the 


SOUND  WAVES  of  TNT  exploded  3,000  feet  below  surface  are  picked  up  by  scattered  SOFAR  shore  stations. 
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time  differentials  will  be  expressed  by- 
curves  on  these  charts. 

SOFAR  was  made  possible  after 
the  discovery  that  sound  will  travel 
tremendous  distances  through  the 
ocean  depths  zone  ranging  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet.  In  one  test,  signals  were 
transmitted  3,100  miles  from  Dakar, 
French  West  Africa,  to  the  Bahama 
Islands. 

The  properties  of  this  zone  were 
determined  in  connection  with  war- 
time submarine  detection  studies  car- 
ried on  for  BuShips  by  Dr.  Maurice 
Ewing,  then  director  of  research  in 
physics  for  the  Woods  Hole  Institu- 
tion and  now  on  the  faculty  of  Colum- 
bia University. 

In  addition  to  its  value  in  rescue 
operations,  the  system  also  may  be- 
come a navigational  aid  for  ships  and 
of  use  in  locating  underwater  volcanic 
explosions  and  shoals.  It  is  probably 
too  slow  for  air  navigation,  however, 
since  as  much  as  40  minutes  may 
elapse  between  dropping  the  bomb  and 
obtaining  a fix. 

SOFAR  is  expected  to  be  most  use- 
ful in  the  Pacific  where  great  dis- 
tances make  air  and  sea  rescue  a se- 
rious problem.  The  steep  underwater 
slope  of  volcanic  islands  in  the  Pacific 
will  facilitate  the  placing  of  hydro- 
phones  at  the  proper  depth  with  short 
runs  of  cable. 

The  system  will  be  valuable  in  air 
1 crashes  at  sea  in  which  there  was  in- 
,!  sufficient  time  to  send  other  types  of 
, SOS  messages,  as  the  depth  bombs 
will  sink  with  the  plane  and  explode 
at  the  proper  depth. 


Traveling  Sound  Waves 

The  great  distances  which  sound 
can  travel  through  the  depth  zone  are 
attributed  to  the  joint  action  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure  on  the  sound 
waves.  When  the  bomb  explodes  well 
within  the  zone,  much  of  the  sound  is 
confined  there  by  the  bending  of  these 
sound  waves  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  channel,  causing  their  transmittal 
by  action  similar  to  that  of  a speaking 
tube. 

Although  the  sound  lasts  less  than 
a second  at  the  point  of  explosion,  it 
is  heard  for  24  seconds  2,000  miles 
away,  building  up  in  a kettle-drum 
effect  at  the  receiving  end.  The  first 


CREW  MEMBERS  splice  cable  connecting  a SOFAR  station  with  hydrophones 
3,000-4,000  feet  below  surface  at  about  the  depth  TNT  charge  explode;. 


sounds  received  are  those  which  have 
traveled  back  and  forth  across  the 
zone  because  of  the  bending  effect  of 
pressure  and  temperature.  A sharp 
concluding  sound,  which  has  traveled 
a more  direct  route  but  slower,  makes 
possible  time  measurement  within  one- 
tenth  of  a second. 

That  portion  of  the  sound  which 
travels  the  shortest  distance  arrives 
at  the  receiving  station  last  because 
it  is  transmitted  through  the  center 
of  the  zone  where  the  speed  of  sound 
is  less  than  anywhere  in  the  ocean. 

It  will  be  possible  to  distinguish  the 
SOFAR  sound  waves  from  other  un- 
derwater noises  because  of  their  long 
duration  and  sharp  cut-off  at  the  end. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  first  four  test  stations  at 
Kaneohe  Bay  and  Hilo  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  and  at  Point  Arena 
and  Monterey  in  California.  The  proj-  # 
ect  will  be  under  supervision  of  the  * 
U.  S.  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory 
at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  Capt.  P.  W. 
Hord,  USN,  as  director.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  expected  to  operate  the  new 
equipment. 


SOUND  LASTS  less  than  a second  at 
explosion,  but  is  heard  for  24  seconds 
2,000  miles  away  like  a kettle-drum. 


B ATT  IN'  THE  BREEZti 
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Plane  Salty 

He  was  one  of  those  fellows  aboard 
ship  who  always  talked  about  food, 
never  came  down  with  seasickness,  and 
loved  to  chatter  about  victuals  when 
the  weather  took  a turn  for  the  worse. 

If  his  line  of  gab  didn’t  affect 
newer  men  in  the  radio  shack,  his 
sure-fire  method  of  making  them 
miserable  was  to  smoke  a fat,  black 
cigar. 

When  his  ship  dropped  the  hook  in 
Leyte  Gulf,  it  happened  that  this 
salty  bird  was  on  a draft  of  men 
ordered  to  a ship  in  Manila. 

“You  fellows  will  be  flown  in  a 
Navy  Liberator,”  the  transportation 
officer  on  the  beach  told  them. 

“How’s  the  chow  on  those  crates?” 
the  radioman  asked,  following  his 
favorite  line  of  conversation. 

“Nothing  but  the  best,”  was  the 
reply. 

So  the  draft  boarded  the  plane,  and 
the  gourmet  continued  his  discussion  of 
the  promised  steak  and  eggs — real 


old-fashioned  hen  fruit  that  didn’t 
come  from  a can  and  meat  that  had 
once  trod  the  plains  of  Wyoming. 

Then  the  plane  hit  rough  weather, 
with  plenty  of  rain,  and  the  whole 
draft  bounced  around  the  fuselage. 
When  chow  time  came,  it  was  the 
boots  who  stuffed  the  steak  and  eggs 
with  relish. 

You  guessed  it.  The  salty  radioman 
was  flat  on  his  back  in  the  tail  of 
the  plane,  as  far  as  he  could  get 
from  the  aroma  of  hot  food.  His 
face,  a delightful  airsick  green.  His 
reputation,  a thing  of  the  past. 

Shoe  Laced 

A couple  of  bluejackets  from  the 
USS  Avery  Island  (AG  76)  set  out  to 
lose  their  sea  legs  in  Yokosuka.  And, 
when  a doll-like  Japanese  girl  peeped 
out  from  behind  a bamboo  door  to 
wave  invitingly  to  them,  they  were 
game  to  accept  the  informal  invitation. 

Before  they  reached  the  door,  the 
girl  stopped  and  motioned  them  to 
take  off  their  shoes.  Not  being  ones  to 
break  foreign  customs,  they  obliged 
before  entering. 

Inside  all  was  black.  Their  diminu- 
tive friend  slipped  away,  leaving  the 
sailers  to  anticipate  all  sorts  of  ad- 
ventures. But  after  minutes  had 
passed  and  still  nothing  happened, 
they  lost  their  tempers  and  then  their 
nerve. 

Fearing  a plot  or  at  least  an  am- 
bush, they  dashed  out  the  way  they’d 
come  without  further  formality.  In 
the  open  they  sighed  with  relief; 
they’d  used  their  heads  and  probably 
saved  their  lives. 

Bending  over  to  put  on  their  brand 
new  liberty  shoes,  they  found — noth- 
ing to  pick  up. 

Fowl-ed  Up 

In  testing  effects  of  atom  bombs  on 
enemy  weapons,  Navy  scientists  might 
do  well  to  put  the  finger  on  the  “col- 
laborationist seagull.”  A strange  bird, 
given  to  protecting  ill-fated  Jap  mer- 
chant ships  from  American  undersea 
raiders. 

Its  existence  first  became  known  31 


Aug  1944  when  a U.  S.  submarine 
was  making  an  approach  on  a small 
enemy  freighter  escorted  by  one  or 
two  sub  chasers.  As  the  skipper  re- 
ported the  incident: 

“1730 — At  this  time  ...  we  en- 
countered the  latest  fiendish  antisub- 
marine weapon  of  the  Japs:  a bird 
which  patrols  between  3-4,000  yards  off 
the  bow  of  the  ship. 

“As  soon  as  he  or  she  spotted  the 
periscope,  he  or  she  perched  on  top 
and  draped  his  or  her  tail  feathers 
over  the  exit  windows.  This  proved 
extremely  confusing  for  the  approach 
officer.  . . He  banged  on  the  scope, 
shook  it,  raised  and  lowered  it  des- 
perately, but  the  bird  clung  on  tena- 
ciously, hovering  over  the  scope  while 
it  ducked,  then  hopping  back  on  it 
when  it  was  raised. 

“As  a last  resort,  both  scopes  were 
raised  for  observation,  one  a few 
seconds  ahead  of  the  other  as  a 
feint.  . .This  completely  baffled  the 
bird,  and  he  was  last  noted  peering 
venomously  down  the  other  periscope, 
and  his  language  was  unrepeatable. . . 
We  photographed  the  bird  for  anti- 
submarine files  and  continued  the  ap- 
proach.” 

Despite  this  deliberate  interference, 
however,  the  submarine  scored  a hit 
on  the  target  and  sent  it  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

Nothing  But  the  Truth 

Through  the  dark  pre-dawn  of  8 
Nov  1942,  date  of  Allied  landings  in 
North  Africa,  the  uss  Lyon  (APA 
71)  steamed  toward  the  enemy-held 
shore.  Navy  crewmen  and  soldier  pas-  ' 
sengers  were  tense  with  anticipation. 

On  the  bridge  the  captain  and  CO 
of  troops  held  a last-minute  confer- 
ence, when  the  messenger  came  out 
of  the  charthouse  on  an  errand.  Un- 
able to  see,  he  tapped  the  first  person  i 
he  came  to  on  the  shoulder,  asking: 
“Are  you  the  boatswain’s  mate  of  the 
watch,  buddy?” 

He’d  taken  a poke  at  the  captain, 
as  it  turned  out.  But  the  skipper  was 
calm  enough — and  honest  enough — to 
answer:  “No,  mate,  I’m  not.  But 
right  now  I sure  wish  I were.” 


ALL  HANDS 
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fN  THE 

ervice  Deluxe 

These  days  you  can  rarely  pick  up 
newspaper  without  reading  of  some- 
le  who’s  decided  to  try  the  Navy 
ter  serving  in  some  other  branch  of 
e armed  forces.  But  Ian  MacGregor, 
ho  recently  was  on  the  taking  end  of 
cruit  training  at  San  Diego,  has 
aked  his  claim  to  the  title  for  trying 
most  everything  once. 

This  27  year-old  bluejacket’s  entry 
the  title  stakes  is  substantiated  by 
tches  in  the  French  Foreign  Legion, 
Drwegian  Marines,  Australian  Army, 
e U.S.  Army,  a fling  at  the  Spanish 
vil  War  and  assorted  cruises  on 
srchant  ships. 

MacGregor’s  saga  started  11  years 
;o  when  he  left  home.  He  signed  on 
merchant  ship  that  took  him  from 
3 native  Australia  smack  into  the 
>reign  Legion. 

;Duty  in  North  Africa  provided  some 
rrow  escapes  and,  after  sizing  up 
e situation  in  war-torn  Spain,  he 
t out  for  Norway  and  their  royal 
Jithernecks.  Following  that  relatively 
iet  interlude,  MacGregor  went  back 
sea  on  merchantmen  and  later 
>und  up  in  Palestine. 

His  next  hitch  was  in  the  Australian 
■my;  he  came  out  in  1942  an  acting 
ijor.  Later,  while  aboard  a mer- 
ant  ship  off  the  Normandy  coast, 
survived  a torpedoing. 

MacGregor  tried  the  American 
■my  after  that,  serving  for  six 
bnths  before  receiving  a medical  dis- 
' arge.  Finally,  following  a short 
'jdlian  interlude  during  which  he  be- 
■ me  an  American  citizen,  he  joined 
Navy.  According  to  MacGregor, 
tops  all  the  services  he’s  been  in. 

But  even  with  this  record  of  trial 

• d error  behind  him,  MacGregor  has 

• long  way  to  go.  His  uncle,  it’s  he- 
wed, wore  the  uncontested  crown 
Ijfore  his  death.  He’d  been  in  ten 
i ferent  services. 

etting  the  Gate 

At  one  of  the  Navy’s  continental 
ijses  where  liberty  parties  go  ashore 
■I  d a bulkhead  is  hardly  ever  a wall, 

, e officer  of  the  deck  was  standing  an 


7 SEAS 

especially  taut  watch  one  night.  The 
commanding  officer  had  been  away 
for  a week,  and,  while  there  were  no 
grass  blades  adrift  to  disturb  the 
skipper,  the  OD  wanted  to  be  on 
hand  to  greet  him.  So  he  ordered 
the  seaman  guard  at  the  main  gate 
to  phone  as  soon  as  the  captain’s  gig 
rolled  into  view. 

Hours  later  the  OD  lifted  the  phone 
expectantly  to  hear:  “Sir,  the  com- 
manding officer  is  entering  the  gate.” 

After  a period  of  silence,  a crash. 
Then  in  the  same  solemn  tone  came 
the  second  report:  “Sir,  the  command- 
ing officer  is  bringing  the  gate  with 
him.” 

His  Yank  Buck  is  Bad  Luck 

Time  was  when  the  Yankee  Dollar 
was  highly  prized  by  all  the  young 
girls  in  Old  Trinidad,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  in  a few  other  parts  of  the 
world.  But  it  seems  that  in  at  least, 
one  Pacific  port  American  coins  have 
suffered  a loss  of  prestige.  In  fact, 
a nameless  Australian  sailor  is  re- 
ported to  have  returned  one  to  its 
donor. 

An  American  seaman  met  this  chap 
on  his  home  ground  down  under  and 
they  became  pals.  Just  for  luck  the 
Aussie  wanted  a silver  dollar  to  jingle 
in  his  jeans,  so  the  Yank  obliged  by 
digging  one  up. 

They  parted  company  but  on  a re- 
cent trip  to  Brisbane  they  ran  into 
each  other  again.  The  Aussie  seemed 
glad  of  the  encounter  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  hand  back  the  lucky 
piece.  In  answer  to  the  Yank’s  ques- 
tions he  explained  that  he  and  the 
coin  returned  from  duty  one  night  to 
find  his  wife,  whose  sense  of  timing- 
left  something  to  be  desired,  kissing 
another  man.  Whereupon  the  Aussie 
pasted  the  Lothario,  who  fell  and 
dented  his  skull,  which  left  the  Amer- 
ican’s pal  faced  with  an  assault  rap. 

Before  trial,  he  explained  his  aver- 
sion to  the  charm:  “Y’know,  old  chap, 

I rather  think  that  silver  dollar’s  not 
so  lucky,  as  you  might  say.  Thanks 
just  the  same,  but  you’d  best  take  it 
back  before  the  trial.  It’s  got  me  into 
the  jam;  I doubt  it  could  get  me  out.” 


Starry  Eyed 

Men  aren’t  the  only  ones  who  oc- 
casionally delight  in  Navy  formality, 
as  is  attested  to  by  the  yarn  of  the 
Wave  ensign  who  longed  to  meet  an 
admiral.  Her  days  in  San  Francisco 
had  been  darkened  because  she’d 
missed  the  opportunity  to  snap  a flag 
officer  one  of  Northampton’s  sharpest 
salutes.  Except  from  distances  that 
made  an  exchange  of  military  cour- 
tesies impractical,  she’d  never  even 
seen  a two-inch  stripe. 

Then  one  day  she  splurged  at  the 
Alameda  ship’s  service  and  strolled 
out,  arms  loaded  with  purchases. 
There,  walking  toward  her,  was  her 
heart’s  desire:  a four  star  admiral — 
and  she  couldn’t  salute. 

The  Wave  stood  at  embarrassed 
attention.  But  the  admiral  was  a 
kindly  man  and  glanced  aside  to  save 
her  further  chagrin. 

Later,  she  mentioned  to  friends  her 
sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  greet  him 
properly.  As  it  will,  scuttlebutt  gets 
around,  and  the  admiral  heard  of  it. 
Said  he:  “If  I’d  known  how  much 
it  meant,  I’d  have  been  glad  to  have 
held  her  packages  a minute.” 


THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• STATION  KEEPERS  now  are 

being  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
V-6  (Reserve)  enlisted  personnel  and 
assigned  to  active  duty  at  armories, 
aboard  Naval  Reserve  ships,  and  at 
Naval  Air  Reserve  fields.  Eligible  are 
reserve  enlisted  personnel  on  inactive 
duty,  who  enlisted  in  V-6  upon  or  sub- 
sequent to  their  discharge  from  active 
duty  in  the  Navy.  Active  duty  pay 
and  allowances  are  paid  personnel 
while  serving  as  station  keepers.  All 
assignments  as  shipkeepers  are  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

Persons  interested  in  duty  as  sta- 
tion keepers  at  armories  and  aboard 
Naval  Reserve  vessels  may  apply  to 
the  commandant  of  any  naval  district 
within  the  continental  U.S.  and 
Hawaii,  and  the  Potomac  River  Naval 
Command.  Persons  desiring  station- 
keeper  duty  at  Naval  Air  Reserve 
fields  may  apply  to  the  COs  of  the 
fields. 

Personnel  allowances  for  ships  and 
armories  were  tentatively  established 
as  follows  by  Naval  Reserve  Multiple 
Address  Letter  4-46,  7 June: 

• Armories — Large  ( 14,000  square 
feet  and  over)  5 persons,  2 in  pay 
grade  1,  1 in  grade  2 and  2 in  grade 
3;  small  (less  than  14,000  square  feet) 
3 persons,  1 in  grade  1,  1 in  grade  2 
and  1 in  grade  3.  Rates  shall  be  in 
accoi’dance  with  the  major  rating 
groups  to  be  trained  in  each  armory 
and  include  one  yeoman  or  store- 
keeper. 

o Ships — SS,  10  persons,  4 in  grade 
1,  2 in  grade  2,  4 in  grade  3,  to  in- 
clude 1 FC,  1 GM,  1 SM  or  QM,  1 TM, 
2 MoMM,  2 EM,  1 RM,  1 Y or  SK; 
DD  and  DE,  10  persons,  4 in  grade  1, 
2 in  grade  2,  4 in  grade  3,  to  include 
2 RM,  1 GM,  1 FC,  1 SF,  2 MM  or 
MoMM,  1 WT  or  MoMM,  1 EM,  1 Y 
or  SK;  LST,  10  persons,  4 in  grade  1, 

2 in  grade  2,  4 in  grade  3,  to  include 

3 BM,  1 GM,  1 SM  or  QM,  2 MoMM, 
1 EM,  1 SF,  1 Y or  SK;  YMS,  SC, 
AM,  PC,  LCI,  LSM,  5 persons,  2 in 
grade  1,  1 in  grade  2,  2 in  grade  3, 
to  include  1 BM,  1 GM,  1 QM,  1 
MoMM,  1 EM. 

Ship  and  armory  duty  will  be  avail- 
able in  about  250  cities  in  all  contin- 
ental naval  districts  and  Hawaii.  Such 
personnel  will  subsist  and  be  quar- 
tered at  the  nearest  naval  facility,  if 
practicable,  or  will  be  paid  quarters 
and/or  subsistence  allowances. 

• Promotions  in  enlisted  ratings 
and  to  commissioned  grades  in  the 
postwar  Navy  depend  more  than  ever 
on  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
make  good.  With  the  needs  of  the 
Navy  limited  due  to  the  reduction  in 
size  it  is  only  natural  that  the  overall 
number  of  commissioned  officers,  com- 
missioned warrant  and  warrant  offi- 
cers will  be  smaller.  The  Navy,  in 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  continuing 
in  the  postwar  Navy  what  is  applic- 
able and  what  has  proved  to  be  a good 


thing  during  the  war,  will  continue 
so  far  as  possible  the  schooling  and 
training  which  ultimately  lead  to  a 
commission. 

During  the  period  of  July  1943 
through  September  1945,  approxi- 
mately 24,304  enlisted  men  were  trans- 
ferred from  duty  with  the  fleet  to  the 
Navy  V-12  program.  This  number 
does  not  include  personnel  transferred 
to  the  V-12  program  who  were  slated 
for  aviation  training.  About  115,500 
men  have  been  assigned  to  the  Navy 
V-12  since  that  program  was  initiated 
in  July  1943. 

On  completion  of  V-5  training  ap- 
proximately 48,800  men  received  Na- 
val Reserve  commissions  and  about 
10,300  men  received  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  commissions. 

Of  the  1,914  men  remaining  after 
June  graduation  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, approximately  50  percent  of 
them  are  former  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy  and  in  addition,  about  13  per- 
cent are  former  enlisted  men  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Army. 

Qualifications  for  entry  into  any  of 
the  above  programs  are  available  at 
any  personnel  office. 

Many  temporary  USN  officers,  that 
is,  officers  who  had  a permanent  status 
as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  regular 
Navy,  have  been  accepted  for  per- 
manent commissions,  warrant  commis- 
sions, and  appointment  as  warrant 
officers  in  the  postwar  Navy. 

® Specialist  duty  only  officers, 
reserve  and  temporary  USN,  who  are 
performing  duties  in  their  specialty 
are  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy,  but  are  being  transferred  as 
line  officers  with  duties  limited  to  their 
specialty.  This  procedure  will  be  fol- 
lowed until  pending  legislation  is  en- 
acted to  make  certain  specialty  officer 
branches  a permanent  part  of  the 


Navy  Appropriations— (HR  6496) 
—Passed  House  asking  appropriations 
of  $4,639,718,000  for  fiscal  year  1947; 
reported  out  of  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  asking  $4,600,009,000. 
Fiancees  and  Fiances — ( S 2122)  — 
Would  facilitate  the  admission  into 
the  U.  S.  of  the  alien  fiancees  or  fi- 
ances of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  U.  S.;  favorably  reported  out 
of  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration 
5 June. 

Promotion  of  POWs — (S  1805)  — 
Authorizes  promotion  of  personnel  of 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
who  were  prisoners  of  war;  vetoed 
14  June. 

Uniform  Gratuity  — (Public  Law 
405) — Authorizes  $50  uniform  gratu- 
ity to  reserve  officers,  commissioned 
from  status  of  aviation  cadets,  who 


Navy.  Engineering  duty  only  ami 
aviation  engineering  duty  only  officer! 
are  being  appointed  in  their  specialt; 
on  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy. 

The  17  specialties  listed  in  the  Feb 
ruary  1946  edition  of  All  Hands,  p 
37,  have  been  broadened  and  are  nov, 
broken  down  into  three  classes. 

Engineering  duty  only  (EDO)  offi 
cers  will  include  chemical  engineering 
diesel  engineering,  electronic  engineer 
ing,  electrical  engineering,  industria 
and  management  engineering,  mechan 
ical  engineering,  metallurgical  engi 
neering,  naval  architecture,  ordnanc 
engineering  and  petroleum  engineer 
ing.  s 

Aviation  engineering  duty  on];. 
(AEDO)  officers  will  include  aerolog 
ical  engineering  aeronautical  engineer 
ing  and  industrial  and  managemen 
engineering. 

Under  the  classification  of  specialis 
duty  only  (SDO)  officers  will  be  nava 
intelligence,  which  will  include  com 
munications  intelligence,  communica 
tions  security  and  communications  en 
gineering,  and  law  specialist,  photog 
rapher,  public  information,  psyeholo 
gist  allied  to  medicine,  and  psyeholo 
gist  associated  with  education  or  per 
sonnel. 

The  above  specialties  were  an 
nounced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  303-4; 
(Revised — including  changes  1 to  7 
(NDB,  1 July)  which  outlined  educa 
tional  requirements  of  all  specialt; 
officers.  In  that  letter  it  was  an 
nounced  that  AEDOs,  EDOs  am 
SDOs  would  not  compete  with  unre' 
stricted  line  officers  for  promotion, 
but  would  be  assigned  extra  number 
and  would  be  considered  for  promo, 
tions  by  a special  selection  board.  , 

All  specialist  officers  will  be  eligibl 
for  any  shore  duty  assignable  to  othe 
line  officers  of  the  same  rank  and  ca 
succeed  to  shore  command.  In  pursui 
of  their  specialty  they  may  be  asj 
signed  to  sea  duty  but  will  not  b 
eligible  for  command  duty  afloa 
Physical  fitness  for  sea  duty  will  cor 
tinue  to  be  a general  requirement,  j 

Transferred  officers  will  be  eligibl 
to  apply  for  postgraduate  courses  1 
their  specialties  or  for  flight  training 
as  appropriate  on  the  same  basis  a! 
officers  already  in  the  regular  Navj 


have  served  four  years  m reserve 
signed  by  President  11  June. 

Holloway  Plan — (HR  5426) — Prc 
gram  of  postwar  training  of  nave 
officers  (see  page  35)  ; favorably  ri 
ported  out  by  House  Naval  Affair 
Committee. 

Research — (HR  5911) — Bill  to  e:j 
tablish  an  Office  of  Research  in  th 
Navy  Department;  passed  House;  no; 
in  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
Lands  on  Guam — (S  2246) — Woul 
authorize  Navy  to  acquire  certai 
lands  and  rights  in  land  on  Guam  1; 
implement  maintenance  of  the  islan 
as  a full-scale  naval  activity;  favor 
ably  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Nav:| 
Affairs  Committee.  A companion  bi 
(HR  6547)  has  been  favorably  ri 
ported  out  by  the  House  Naval  Affair 
Committee. 
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ALL  HAND, 


! • OFFICER  TRAINING  in  the 

ostwar  Navy  under  the  Holloway 
’lan  (see  All  Hands,  December  1945, 
| . 30)  has  been  approved  by  the 
louse  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and 
; scheduled  to  go  before  the  House 
or  action.  A companion  bill  is  being 
onsidered  by  the  Senate  Naval  Af- 
airs  Committee.  The  bill  provides 
hat  future  officer  candidates  for  the 
Javy  and  Marine  Corps  be  trained 
t various  educational  institutions  in 
ddition  to  Annapolis. 

The  Holloway  report  recognized  that 
he  future  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
/ill  need  more  officers  than  can  be 
rained  at  the  Naval  Academy.  It  pro- 
oses  additional  training  at  NROTC 
nits  in  various  universities  with  fin- 
ncial  support  from  the  Navy. 

The  Holloway  Plan  has  five  primary 
bjectives : 

o To  secure  a continuing  supply  of 
ully  qualified  officers  for  the  Navy 
rom  sources  sufficiently  varied  to  in- 
ure flexibility  adequate  to  meet  any 
mergency  and  sufficiently  broad  to 
Tsure  that  all  young  men  of  ability 
/ho  desire  a naval  career  may  have 
he  opportunity  to  qualify  for  such  a 
areer. 

• To  provide  a constantly  replen- 
;hed  reservoir  of  young  vigorous  re- 
erve  officers. 

• To  provide  a large  number  of 
ualified  junior  officers  for  short-term 
ervice  and  thus  obtain  a distribution 
f officers  by  rank  consistent  with  the 
eeds  of  the  service. 

o To  provide  education  and  train- 
ig  for  all  officers  of  the  regular 
Javy  which  will  insure  that  they  be 
rought  to  a high  level  of  competence 
nd  military  character, 
j o To  provide  for  continuing  educa- 
ion  at  each  level  of  a naval  officer’s 
areer. 

I As  recommended  by  the  Holloway 
oard,  there  will  be  four  sources  of 
fficer  candidates  who  will  be  educa- 
ed  and  trained  to  serve  in  the  peace- 
time Navy;  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
Javal  Reserve  Officer’s  Training 
lorps,  Aviation  Candidate  Selection 
ioards  and  graduates  of  Accredited 
Colleges. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz 
tated  before  the  Senate  Naval  Af- 
airs  Committee,  “If  the  fleet  is  to  be 
ranned,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement 
he  output  of  the  Naval  Academy 
rom  other  sources.  It  is  also,  in  my 
pinion,  desirable.  ...  It  was  my 
rivilege  to  command  one  of  the  six 
riginal  units  of  the  NROTC  estab- 
ished  in  1926  and  I have  been  proud 
f their  records  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
uring  the  war”.  The  Admiral  also 

!:ated,  “The  (Holloway)  plan  achieves 
his  result  without  introducing  any 
ntested  innovations.  It  continues  the 
jour-year  course  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy with  midshipmen  selected  by  the 

Iime-honored  custom  of  Congressional 
jDpointments.  It  continues  the  NRO- 
C,  with  candidates  chosen  by  the 
/ar-tested  process  of  selection  by 
ationwide  examinations  and  approval 
f regional  boards.  It  gives  aviation 
andidates  the  type  of  education  and 
ight  training  discovered  to  be  most 
ffective  during  the  war,  and  puts 
hem  into  each  stage  of  training  at 


the  proper  age  to  gain  the  greatest 
benefits. 

“This  bill  has  been  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  presented 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  recent  years.  Its  passage  will 
certainly  have  significant  and  far- 
reaching  effects.” 

A provision  of  the  Holloway  Plan 
concerning  in-service  education  for 
commissioned  officers  which  does  not 
await  Congressional  legislation  is  go- 
ing forward.  This  provision  will  send 
reserve  officer  transferees  who  have 
not  completed  five  terms  of  college  to 
Naval  ROTC  colleges  to  complete  a 
maximum  five  terms  of  academic  work 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  pro- 
fessional education  at  the  naval  Gen- 
eral Line  School. 

The  Navy  announced  that  pres- 
idents of  52  NROTC  colleges  have 
been  queried  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  determine  willingness  and 
ability  of  their  schools  to  participate 
in  this  postwar  Navy  training  pro- 
gram, and  announced  favorable  replies 
are  being  received. 


*-WHITE 


® Army  of  Occupation  Medal 

has  not  been  authorized  for  naval  per- 
sonnel for  duty  with  naval  units.  The 
only  naval  personnel  authorized  to 
wear  the  medal  are  those  who  have 
specific  authority  from  a commanding 
general  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
the  zone  in  which  they  served  on  per- 
manent duty  under  Army  command. 
Since  the  Army  of  Occupation  Medal 
is  a War  Department  decoration,  the 
Navy  Department  is  not  authorized  to 
award  it. 

The  Medal,  for  service  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany  or 
Japan  subsequent 
to  8 May  and  2 
Sept  1945,  respec- 
tively, has  been 
authorized  by  the 
War  Department. 
The  Medal  will  be 
awarded  by  the 
War  Department 
to  Army  person- 
nel meeting  the  requirements  and  to 
Navy  personnel  attached  to  and  ac- 
tually serving  with  the  Army  within 
the  confines  of  the  areas  outlined  be- 
low: 

• With  the  Army  of  Occupation  be- 
tween the  inclusive  dates  9 May  to 
8 Nov  1945,  in  Germany,  Austria 
and/or  Italy,  service  counted  only  if 
the  European-African-Middle  Eastern 
Campaign  Medal  has  been  awarded 
prior  to  9 May  1945. 

Only  duty  in  the  Compartment  of 
Venezia  Giulia  E Zara  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Udine,  Compartment  of  Vene- 
to,  will  be  counted  for  service  in  Italy. 

• With  the  Army  of  Occupation  be- 
tween the  inclusive  dates  3 Sept  1945 
to  2 March  1946,  in  Japan  and/or 
Korea,  service  counted  only  if  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  has 
been  awarded  for  service  prior  to  3 
Sept  1945. 

Duty  in  Hokkaido,  Honshu,  Shikoku, 
Kyushu  in  the  home  islands  of  Japan 
and  other  surrounding  home  islands 
plus  the  Ryukyu  and  Bonin  Islands 
will  be  counted  for  eligibility. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Medal,  naval 
personnel  must  serve  at  a normal  post 
of  duty  with  the  Army  within  the 


zones  of  occupation.  Temporary  duty 
in  a passenger  status  or  as  an  ob- 
server, visitor,  courier,  escort  or  in- 
spector will  not  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining eligibility. 

Thirty  consecutive  days  of  service 
are  required  in  any  one  or  combina- 
tion of  any  of  the  areas  in  the  same 
theatre  mentioned  above  to  be  eligible 
for  the  Medal. 

Appropriate  clasps  marked  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  been  authorized 
to  be  attached  to  the  ribbon  of  the 
medal  to  denote  service  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  Not  more  than 
one  medal  will  be  awarded  to  any 
individual  regardless  of  whether  ser- 
vice has  been  performed  with  more 
than  one  Army  of  Occupation. 

The  design  of  the  bronze  medal  has 
not  been  selected  but  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  the  medal  will  be  suspended 
from  a ribbon  to  be  one  and  three- 
eighths  inches,  with  vertical  stripes  in 
colors  as  follows,  left  to  right:  White, 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch ; black,  one- 
half  inch;  red,  one-half  inch;  and 
white,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

When  worn,  the  service  ribbon  will 
take  precedence  immediately  after  the 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal  service 
ribbon. 


QUESTION: 

^ Do  you  think  the  discharge 
point  system  is  fair? 

As  the  Navy  winds  up  the  last  few 
months  of  demobilization  (which  will 
be  complete  before  1 September) , the 
above  question  was  asked  of  a repre- 
sentative group  of  men  in  a spot  check 
in  one  area.  The  answer:  most  sailors 
think  the  point  system  is  fair  and  that 
it  is  being  carried  out  the  way  it  was 
set  up  and  intended  to  operate. 

The  Army,  several  months  after  its 
discharge  plan  was  in  operation  (also 
based  on  points)  took  a poll  of  soldier 
opinion  and  found  that  service,  too, 
generally  in  approval  of  the  plan’s 
fairness. 

Two  questions  were  asked  in  the 
Navy  poll.  The  first:  “Do  you  think 
the  point  system  for  discharging  men 
is  fair?” 


Opinion 

Fair  to  everyone  or  to  most  men 

57% 

About  50/50 

25% 

Unfair  to  everyone  or  to  most 

men 

18% 

The  second  question : “Regardless  of 

whether  you  think  the  point  system  is 

fair  or  unfair,  do  you  think  it 

is  being 

carried  out  the  way  it  was  set  up?” 

Opinion 

Yes 

57% 

Yes  (with  reservations) 

38% 

No 

5% 
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BOOKS: 


INVARIABLY  when  a Navy  man 
‘ gets  together  with  his  mates  to  shoot 
the  breeze  in  engine  room,  mess  space 
or  hangar,  the  conversation  will  touch, 
sooner  or  later,  on  sports.  It  may  be 
his  own  participation  as  quarterback 
for  old  Slippery  Rock  High  or  as  a 
“spiker”  in  the  big  volleyball  tourney 
at  Eniwetok.  It  may  be  Ted  Williams’ 
game-busting  homer  at  Yankee  Sta- 
dium, or  a tough  fight  with  a gallant 
trout  in  a Colorado  stream,  or  a fast 
shot  at  a low-flying  quail  among  Mis- 
sissippi conifers.  Whatever  the  sport 
discussed,  the  Navy  man  knows  there 
v/ill  be  a common  denominator  of  in- 
terest. 

In  these  four  volumes,  the  authors 
and  editors  have  assembled  some  of 
the  best  sports  dope  of  the  year;  the 
books  are  being  forwarded  by  BuPers 
to  ship  and  station  libraries. 

Heroes  of  Fact  and  Fancy 

• “Best  Sports  Stories  of  1945” 

edited  by  Irving  T.  Marsh  and  Ed- 
ward Ehre,  E.  P.  Button  & Company, 
Inc.,  $3. 

This  anthology,  the  second  of  a 
series  published  annually,  presents 
three  prize-winning  stories  of  the  past 
year,  and  some  45  more  good  ones 
from  papers  and  periodicals  all  over 
the  country.  As  might  be  supposed, 
the  Detroit  Tigers  and  Army’s  bone- 
crushing football  team  get  a promi- 
nent play;  their  triumphs  are  dealt 
with  in  two  of  the  three  prize-win- 
ners as  well  as  several  other  tales. 
The  third  prize-winner  is  remarkable 
in  two  respects:  it  concerns  a man 
who  couldn’t  make  the  grade  in  big 
league  baseball,  and  it  is  written  by  a 
woman.  The  man  is  one-armed  Pete 


SOME  OF  THE  YEAR’S  BEST 
IN  THE  SPORTING  FIELDS 


Gray,  erstwhile  St.  Louis  Brownie; 
the  author  is  Carol  Hughes,  in 
Coronet;  the  story  is  “Heart  of  a 
Ballplayer.” 

The  comeback  of  some  GI  vets  is 
an  interesting  and  timely  section. 
Then  there’s  material  “for  the  record,” 
giving  data  for  the  year  which  ought 
to  be  useful  in  settling  some  of  the 
bets  you  made. 

• “Esquire’s  Second  Sports 
Reader”  edited  by  Arnold  Gingrich, 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  $2.75. 

The  editors  of  this  collection  set  out 
to  emphasize  the  gruesome  in  the  first 
half  of  the  volume,  which  deals  prin- 
cipally with  hunting,  prize-fighting, 
and  flying.  One  tale,  “Rose  into  Cauli- 
flower,” with  a new  angle,  stands  out 
from  the  rest.  The  second  part  of  the 
book,  not  so  grisly,  presents  stories  of 
sports  for  sports’  sake  including  work 
by  such  well  known  writers  as  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Paul  Gallico,  Conrad 
Aiken,  and  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

With  Rod  and  Reel 

• “North  American  Game 

Fishes”  by  Francesca  LaMonte, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc., 

$3. 

“What  angler  of  any  considerable 
experience,”  asks  Philip  Wylie  in  his 
foreword  to  this  excellent  book,  “has 
not  encountered  that  circumstance, 
always  exciting,  frequently  disap- 
pointing, which  he  expresses  in  the 
words:  ‘I  caught  it!  But  what  is  it?’  ” 

If  every  fisherman  in  American 
waters  had  a copy  of  Miss  LaMonte’s 
book,  this  question  would  be  asked  less 
frequently,  no  matter  what  strange 


and  as  yet  unknown  creatures  the 
waters  may  bring  forth,  for  she  has 
compiled  a non-technical  guide  com- 
pletely identifying  and  describing  all 
fresh  and  salt  water  game  fishes  in 
North  American  rivers,  lakes,  brooks, 
bordering  seas,  and  oceans.  Each  fish 
is  characterized  according  to  marks, 
living  habits,  food,  and  special  traits. 
The  book’s  data  is  authoritative,  for 
the  author  is  assistant  curator  of 
fishes  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  and  Janet  Roem- 
hild’s  illustrations  are  beautiful,  no 
less,  and  scientifically  accurate. 

To  this  are  added  charts  of  record 
rod-and-reel  catches — among  which 
one  is  interested  to  find  the  names  of 
Wallace  Beery  and  Zane  Grey  as 
holders  of  the  black  sea  bass  and 
silver  marlin  records,  respectively — 
and  a complete  and  workable  index. 

Fighting  Ambassador 

• “Joe  Louis,  American” 

by  Margery  Miller,  Current  Books,  $2. 

Joe  Louis  Barrow  was  born  32 
years  ago  on  a small  farm  in  the 
Buchalew  Mountains  of  Alabama,  the 
seventh  child  of  Munroe  Barrow  and 
Lillie  Reese  Barrow.  His  father  was  a 
cottonpicker.  Joe’s  youth  in  Alabama 
and  Michigan  was  not  remarkable 
until  it  was  discovered  that  in  his 
capable  left  and  right  hands  was 
the  power  to  turn  the  manly  art  of 
self-defense  into  something  approach- 
ing mayhem.  From  then  on  the  basic 
pattern  of  his  life  has  been  that  of  a 
typical  success  story. 

Yet  Joe  Louis’  success  has  been 
something  far  more  than  “typical,” 
and  Miss  Miller  in  her  account  of  his 
life  has  had  the  good  judgment  to  see 
and  treat  Louis  as  more  than  the 
greatest  fighter  of  all  time  which  he 
very  well  may  be.  As  the  title  implies, 
she  sees  in  him  an  ambassador  of  his 
race  (he  is  part  white  and  part  Che- 
rokee, by  the  way)  to  his  own  country 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Not  that  Louis’  fistic  accomplish- 
ments are  slighted.  His  fights  against 
Schmeling  are  accorded  more  space 
than  any  others  of  his  brilliant  career. 
In  the  first  of  these,  you  recall,  Louis 
was  knocked  out  in  the  twelfth  round 
— his  only  loss  in  11  years.  Subse- 
quently Germany  saw  fit  to  make  of 
this  another  page  in  the  document  of 
“Aryan  supremacy,”  and  Schmeling 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  give  forth 
some  remarks  along  the  same  line.  In 
the  return  bout,  the  Nazi  met  destruc- 
tion as  complete  (and  much  more 
quick — in  two  minutes  and  four  sec- 
onds of  the  first  round)  as  that_ which 
his  country  encountered  in  1945. 

Louis,  simple  and  sincere,  some- 
times says  simple,  wise  things  . . . 

Shortly  before  his  induction  into  the 
Army — which  incidentally  he  made  no 
effort  to  delay,  though  he  might  have 
done  so  and  picked  up  a couple  of 
hundred  thousand  dollars — he  fought 
Buddy  Baer,  with  the  champion’s 
purse  marked  for  a Navy  fund. 

“Hey,  Joe,  how  does  it  feel  to  be 
fighting  for  nothing?”  somebody 
shouted  from  the  ringside. 

Without  benefit  of  advice  from 
ghostwriter  or  press  agent,  Joe  Louis 
answered  gravely,  “I’m  fighting  for 
my  country.” 

All  HANDS 


Official  U.  S-  Navy  photnqraph 

NAVY  MEN  play  volleyball  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft  carrier.  What- 
ever the  sport  there  is  a common  denominator  of  interest  in  the  game. 
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WARHEAD  LABORATORY 


'A  MINIATURE  scientific  laboratory, 
equipped  to  broadcast  its  findings, 
was  scheduled  to  be  projected  100 
miles  into  the  ionosphere  late  in  June. 
The  Navy  provided  the  flying  labora- 
tory which  was  fitted  into  the  nose  of 
a German  V-2  rocket,  and  fired  into 
space  at  the  White  Sands  Proving 
Ground,  Las  Cruces,  N.  M.,  by  Army 
ordnance  engineers. 

V-2s,  fired  by  the  Army  at  intervals 
during  the  past  weeks,  have  achieved 
the  greatest  known  penetration  of 
space.  Several  recent  V-2  flights  have 
soared  to  a height  of  nearly  75  miles. 
By  way  of  comparison,  the  highest 
that  man  has  been  able  to  soar  is  the 
13.7  miles  scored  by  two  army  cap- 
tains in  a balloon  in  1935.  Highest 
airplane  record  is  10.6  miles,  set  by 
an  Italian  colonel  in  1938. 

The  V-2  which  carries  the  laboratory 
into  space  will  do  much  to  enhance 
man’s  knowledge  of  the  outer  limits 
of  the  earth’s  unknown  upper  atmos- 
phere. Data  is  expected  to  be  obtained 
which  will  have  applications  in  as- 
tronomy, nuclear  physics,  the  study  of 
cosmic  rays  and  many  related  fields. 
Army  ordnance  men  have  learned  by 
experiment  to  control  the  flight  of  the 
V-2,  and  have  even  improved  upon  it, 
and  it  is  expected  one  of  these  rockets 
will  transport  a robot  laboratory  into 
space  about  once  each  week  or  two 
this  summer. 

Elaborate  preparations  have  been 
taken  to  record  the  data  radioed  back 
from  the  rocket  in  its  six-minute  flight. 
Scientists  stationed  at  many  observa- 
tion posts  will  operate  tracking  and 
recording  equipment. 

In  the  rocket’s  warhead  lab  will  be 
a variety  of  instruments.  At  the  tip 
will  be  sensitive  devices  for  measuring 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
rarified  gases  which  form  the  upper 
atmosphere.  Pressures  at  these  heights 
exist  on  earth  only  in  highly  evacu- 
ated containers,  such  as  radio  tubes. 
A small  spectrograph  will  be  located 
just  aft  of  the  tip.  This  instrument 
can  analyze  the  sun’s  rays  and  record 
them  on  photographic  film.  In  a later 
experiment,  it  is  planned  to  rig  a V-2 
to  eject  these  film  containers  in  flight, 
and  they  will  be  parachuted  to  earth. 

The  V-2  will  carry  a cosmic  ray 
telescope  consisting  of  heavy  lead 
blocks  to  sort  out  the  cosmic  particles 
and  sensitive  counters  to  detect  them. 
Each  time  a particle  is  detected  the 
event  will  be  flashed  by  radio  to  re- 
ceivers far  below  on  the  desert. 

The  V-2  also  will  explore  the  lower 
layers  of  the  Ionosphere,  which  have 
an  apparently  whimsical  effect  on 
short  wave  radio  transmissions,  hold- 
ing them  down  to  line-of-sight  range 
some  days,  letting  them  skip  thou- 
sands of  miles  on  others. 

Harvard  University  biologists,  inter- 
ested in  the  effect  of  outer  space  ra- 
diation on  organic  life,  have  arranged 
to  send  aloft  in  the  V-2  special  con- 
tainers filled  with  carefully  selected 
seeds,  which  will  be  tossed  out  at 
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Navy  Develops  Miniature 
Scientific  Unit  Fitted  in 
Nose  of  V-2  Rocket  Set 
For  100-Mile-High  Flight 
Beyond  the  Atmosphere 

great  heights  and  recovered  for  later 
analysis. 

Scientists  hope  to  find  answers  to 
some  of  the  most  baffling  problems  of 
the  universe.  Cosmic  rays  have  been, 
since  their  discovery  in  1911,  one  of 
the  most  important  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence. The  rays  are  actually  particles 
which  are  found  in  the  atom,  electrons 
and  protons.  Manmade  atom  smashers, 
the  cyclotron  and  betatron,  project 
these  particles  at  high  speed  to  bom- 
bard the  atom  nucleus.  Cosmic  rays 
are  a hundred  times  more  powerful 


than  the  best  atom  smasher.  Coming 
in  from  outer  space  they  drive  through 
the  atmosphere  to  penetrate  deep  into 
the  earth.  Their  presence  has  been 
detected  deep  in  copper  mines  and  far 
underseas.  These  particles  which 
bombard  the  earth  are  now  believed 
to  be  created  in  our  own  atmosphere 
by  still  more  powerful  particles  called 
“primaries.”  Origin  and  nature  of 
the  primary  particles  is  a prime  ques- 
tion, which  may  someday  be  answered 
by  high-altitude  research. 

V-2,  by  testing  the  atmosphere  at 
high  altitudes,  will  do  a service  for  the 
astronomers  who  must  look  through 
this  barrier  to  observe  the  stars.  As- 
tronomers spend  long  hours  calculat- 
ing what  the  atmosphere  does  to  their 
stellar  observations.  More  knowledge 
of  the  atmosphere  is  needed  to  allow 
more  accurate  correction  for  its  dis- 
turbance. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

MINIATURE  LABORATORY,  constructed  in  the  warhead  of  a V-2  rocket, 
gets  a final  checkup  before  the  rocket  is  fired  into  the  air  at  Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 
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LFTrEff s 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  otficial  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  nolicy  of  obtaining  information  from  iocal  commands  in  all  possible 
Instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Rate  Changes 

Sir  : Is  it  possible  for  me  to  change 

my  rate  from  PhM2e  to  Y2c? — W.C.O., 
PhM2c,  usn. 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  usnr  as  an  HA2c, 

and  have  transferred  to  usn.  Is  it  possi- 
ble for  me  to  change  my  rate  to  seaman, 
yeoman  striker? — R.D.A.,  HA2c,  usn. 

Sir:  I am  a dental  technician  (general) 
and  would  like  to  have  this  technical  spe- 
cialty removed  from  my  service  record. 
What  is  the  official  dope  on  this? — R.R.G., 
PhMlc,  usn. 

• Such  changes  are  possible  under  current 
regulations.  However,  each  case  must  be 
considered  individually.  Requests  should 
be  submitted  through  the  GO  to  BuPers. 
In  the  case  of  medical  rates,  the  request 
should  be  submitted  via  BuMed. — Ed. 


Cards  for  Dischargees 

Sir:  I noted  on  page  75  of  the  Febru- 
ary 1946  issue  of  All  Hands  that  cards, 
resembling  ID  cards,  were  being  issued 
to  dischargees.  Is  it  possible  for  men  who 
were  discharged  prior  to  their  issuance  to 
receive  them? — W.  G.  P.,  ex-Ylc. 

• Yes.  They  are  called  wallet-size  certifi- 
cates of  satisfactory  service.  If  you  will 
write  the  Records  Division,  Pers  821/ , Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Persoimel,  Washington,  25, 
D.  C.,  a card  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 
When  you  sign  it,  send  it  back  to  the 

- Records  Division.  They  ivill  laminate  it 
and  return  it  to  you. — Ed. 

Don’t  Keep  V-Discs 

Sir:  I would  like  to  now  what  is  being 
done  with  all  of  the  V-discs  the  decom- 
missioned ships  get  rid  of,  and  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  obtain  these 
records. — W.J.P.,  Sic,  usnr. 

« Agreements  with  commercial  companies, 
networks,  unions,  agencies,  and  talent  pro- 
vide that  V-discs  cannot  be  made  available 
as  surplus  property,  retained  by  private 
agencies,  private  individuals,  or  govern- 
mental agencies  other  than  those  speci- 
fically authorized  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  All  V-discs  no  longer  needed 
by  a military  organization  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  such  group  or  destroyed. 
— Ed. 

Souvenir  Books 

Sir  : Can  you  tell  me  how  I may  obtain 
a copy  of  the  history  of  the  Naval  Base 
at  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides? 
— S.R.E.,  Sic,  USN. 

• Sorry,  the  only  information  on  souvenir 
books  available  to  All  Hands  is  that  sup- 
plied by  the  commands  which  publish 
them.  As  these  notices  are  received,  via 
official  channels,  the  information  is  printed 
in  the  space  on  these  pages  under  the 
heading  “Souvenir  Books.” — Ed. 


Problems  of  POWs 

Sir:  What’s  the  word  on  advancement 
in  rating  for  ex-POWs? — Ex-POW.  J.W.R., 
SMle,  usn. 

• After  return  to  naval  jurisdiction  a lib- 
erated POW  receives  an  initial  advance- 
ment of  one  pay  grade.  Upon  completion 
of  hospitalization  and  rehabilitation  leave 
and  after  reporting  for  duty,  he  is  en- 
titled to  further  advancements  (one  rate 
at  a time ) when  considered  qualified  by 
the  CO.  Such  advancements  are  made  re- 
troactive for  seniority  purposes  only. — En. 

Sir:  (1)  Has  legislation  been  passed 

authorizing  payment  of  ration  allowance 
to  POWs  for  their  period  of  internment, 


and  (2)  can  POWs  from  Corregidor  and 
Bataan  wear  the  Navy  Unit  Citation  Rib- 
bon?— Ex-POW,  P.K.,  CRM,  usn. 


• ( l)  A bill  authorizing  payment  of  ration 
allowance  at  the  rate  of  7 0 cents  per  day 
has  passed  the  senate  and  been  favorably 
reported  on  by  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  If  enlisted  men  were  drawing 
quarters  or  ration  allowance  as  a cash 
allowance  at  the  time  of  their  capture, 
they  are  entitled  to  such  payment  for  the 
entire  period  of  their  confinement.  (2)  No. 
POWs  from  Corregidor  and  Bataan  are 
authorized  to  wear  the  Army  Distinguished 
Unit  Badge  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 
— Ed. 


Sir:  (1)  Having  five  months  credited 

sea  duty  as  ACMM(AA),  will  I have  to 
finish  seven  months  sea  duty  for  appoint- 
ment to  ACMM(PA),  and  (2)  am  I 
granted  a minimum  of  two  years  shore 
duty  on  my  first  assignment  after  my  re- 
turn to  the  states? — Ex-POW,  M.G., 
A EMM  URN. 


• (l)  No.  You  may  be  promoted  regard- 
less of  sea  duty  under  authority  of  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  101-1,6  (NDB,  30  April).  (21 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  you  will  re- 
ceive two  years  shore  duty.  Policy  is  to 
make  the  first  assignment  a shore  assign- 
ment.— Ed. 


Transfer  Services 

Sir  : I am  a lieutenant  commander  in 

the  Naval  Reserve,  and  have  requested 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  In  the 
event  that  I am  not  selected  will  it  be 
possible  to  transfer-  either  to  the  Marine 
Corps  or  the  Coast  Guard  service? — D.A.C., 
Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr. 

• No.  Public  Law  31,1  which  authorizes 
permanent  appointmetns  in  the  regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  provides  that  Re- 
serve and  Temporary  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  may  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  and  regular  Marine  Corps 
respectively. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 

clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

• USS  Velocity  (AM  128).  Address: 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  Velocity  ( 'M 
128).  U.  S.'  Naval  Repair  Base.  San 
Diego.  36  Calif.  One  copy  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request  to  former  crew 
members. 

• USS  Intrepid  (CV  11).  Address:  The 
Treasurer,  Ship’s  Book,  USS  Intrep  d 
(CV  11),  c/o  FPO.  San  Francisco. 
Copies  $3  each. 

• USS  Saufley  (DD  465).  Address: 
Commanding  Officer,  USS  Dyson  (DD 
572),  Shipyard  Branch,  Charleston.  S.  C. 
Distribution  expected  soon.  Former 
personnel  not  receiving  copy  should 
write  above  address.  One  copy  free. 

• USS  Shea  (DM  36).  Address:  Com- 
munications Officer,  USS  Shea  (DM 
30),  c/o  FPO,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Noiv 
being  distributed  at  $2  per  copy. 


Allowance  Information 

Sir  : According  to  your  issue  of  March, 
1946,  I will  receive  MAQ  for  six  months 
after  official  declaration  of  the  war’s  end 
if  I ship  over  at  expiration  of  my  enlist- 
ment. Will  MAQ  be  abojished  at  that 
time?— F.H.L.,  CPhM,  USN. 

• No,  it  will  net.  You  have  confused  il lAQ 
With  family  allowance.  MAQ  (granted 
by  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act,  16  June 
191,2)  is  distinguished  from  FA  in  that 
MAQ  is  paid  at  a daily  rate  (credited  on 
pay  record  of  individual)  and  must  be 
supported  by  an  allotment,  on  behalf  of 
the  dependent,  in  an  amount  equal  to  30 
times  the  daily  MAQ  rate.  FA  ( granted 
by  the  Servicemen’s  Dependents  Allowance 
Act  of  191,2,  as  a wartime  measure)  is 
composed  of  the  enlisted  man’s  contribu- 
tion (checked  on  individual’s  pay  record) 
and  the  government's  contribution,  the 
total  sum  of  which  is  mailed  as  a Trea- 
sury check  to  the  dependent.  Only  POic 
and  above  are  eligible  for  MAQ,  while 
all  enlisted  men  are  eligible  for  FA.  FA, 
currently,  is  slated  to  expire  six  months 
from  the  date  Congress  or  the  President 
declares  the  war  is  over,  but  will  continue 
for  the  duration  of  enlistments,  reenlist- 
ments and  extensions  contracted  prior  to 
1 July  191,6.  The  Navy  is  recommending 
legislation  to  continue  FA  until  1 July 
1952.  (See  All  Hands,  June  191,6,  p.  32). 
—Ed. 

Left  Hand  Salute 

Sir  : While  Navy  Regs  provides  that 

"the  right  hand  shall  be  used  for  saluting 
whenever  possible,”  I maintain  that  the 
only  person  authorized  to  salute  with  the 
left  hand  is  a boatswain’s  mate  when 
piping  rank  over  the  side.  Am  I right  or 
wrong? — J.J.S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 

• Wrong.  Navy  Regs  (Art  266),  ordering 
the  right  hand  salute  “when  possible,” 
does  not  restrict  saluting  with  the  left 
hand  to  boatsivain’s  mates.  Naval  custom 
permits  saluting  with  the  left  hand  when 
a salute  cannot  be  rendered  readily  with 
the  right  hand.  ( See  All  Hands,  Jan. 
1944,  p.  48).— Ed. 

No  Extra  Pay 

Sir  : The  crew  of  the  ammunition  lighter, 
YF-881,  would  like  to  know  if  the  Navy 
still  pays  an  extra  50  percent  of  base 
pay  to  personnel  aboard  ships  that  haul 
ammunition.  If  so,  what  are  the  qualifica- 
tions?— J.  A.  P.,  GM3c,  usnr 

• The  Navy  has  never  paid  an  additional 
50  percent  of  base  pay  to  crew  members 
of  ships  that  carry  ammunition.  The  only 
men  who  receive  the  50  percent  additional 
compensation  are  those  on  duty  on  sub- 
marines and  aviators  and  their  flight  crews. 
— Ed. 

Promotion  to  Chief  Pilot 

Sir  : Having  completed  flight  school  in 

1944  as  an  enlisted  pilot,  I should  like  to 
know  (1)  the  qualifications  for  promotion 
to  CAP  from  APlc  and  (2)  if  credit  is 
given  for  time  spent  as  petty  officer,  first 
class  (aviation  machinist’s  mate)  prior  to 
flight  school — J.E.P.,  APlc,  usn. 

• tl)  Tlic  qualifications  are  set  forth  in 
Part  D,  Chapter  5,  Art  D-5208.01,  BuPers 
Manual.  (2)  Yes;  note  that  by  BuPers 
circ.  ltr.  72-46  you  must  have  spent  36 
months  service  in  pay  grade  2 before  ad- 
vancement to  pay  grade  1A. — Ed. 

LSTs  Hurt  Rommel? 

Sir:  On  p.  16  of  your  December  19 ‘5 

issue  is  a picture  captioned.,  “Beginning 
of  end  for  Hitler  was  Allied  African  in- 
vasion that  doomed  Rommel’s  famed 
Afrika  Korps.”  An  LST  appears  in  the 
photo.  The  African  invasion  recurred  8 
Nov  1 942,  and  1 believe  LSTs  were  just 
coming  down  the  launching  ways  at  that 
time.  How  about  it? — E.B.D.,  SM2c,  usn. 

• Right  you  are.  First  LST  was  launched 
7 Dec  191,2,  commissioned  14  December. 
LSTs  first  saw  action  in  the  European- 
African  Theater  when  the  Allies  invaded 
Sicily  10  July  191,3.  had  earlier  been 
used  in  invasions  of  Rendova  in  the  Solo- 
mons and  Attu  in  the  Aleutians.  The 
photo  which  appeared  in  All  Hands  was 
taken  on  maneuvers  en  route  to  North 
African  ports  from  which  the  invasions 
of  southern  Europe  were  staged. — Ed. 
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ALL  HANDS 


THE:  WlOER  "WE  SALTIER 
- IN  TAlLORMADE 
TOPPERS  OF  1900 
VINTAGE.  , 


IN  1830  THEY  WORE 
STRAW  HATS  — 
THEN  THEY  TURNED 
'&M  UPSlOE  DOWN. 


STITCHING  THE  BRIMS  ' 
OF  6.1.  SKIMMERS, 
1910  MODEL,  WAS 
STRICTLY  UNOFFICIAL, 
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Wants  Clarification 

Sir  : I read  that  the  Navy  had  put  out 
l a letter  to  commanding  officers  stating 
that  Negroes  in  uniform  are  not  to  be 
| discriminated  against  in  mess  halls  and 
[ other  facilities.  (1)  What  letter  was  it, 
and  (2)  did  it  include  ship’s  services, 
movies  and  CPO  quarters? — G.F.,  CCk, 
F USN. 

• (1)  You  apparently  are  referring  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  48-4 6 (NDB,  28  Febru- 
ary). Purpose  of  this  letter  was  abolish- 
ment of  restrictions  governing  types  of 
assignments  for  ivhich  Negro  Navy  per- 
> sonnet  are  eligible.  The  letter,  para.  2, 
states:  “Effective  immediately  all  restric- 
tions governing  the  types  of  assignments 
for  which  Negro  naval  personnel  are  eli- 
gible are  lifted.  Henceforth  they  shall  be 
eligible  for  all  types  of  assignments  in  all 
ratings  in  all  activities  and  all  ships  of 
the  naval  service .”  (2)  The  letter,  para. 

4,  further  states:  “In  the  utilization  of 
housing,  messing  and  other  facilities,  no 
special  or  unusual  provisions  will  be  made 
for  the  accommodation  of  Negroes."  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  members  of  the 
cooks  and  stewards  branch  in  all  pay 
grades,  while  receiving  the  pay  of  those 
grades,  are  not  petty  officers;  CCks  and 
CSts  are  not  CPOs. — Ed. 

Correct  Pay  Scale 

I"  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  April  194(5  All 
Hands,  "Is  Higher  Pay  On  Its  Way?”,  the 
enlisted  scale  showing  the  proposed  pay 
under  the  new  bill  seems  to  be  slightly 
out  of  order.  If  you’ll  check  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  205-43  (corrected)  (NDB,  cum.  ed.). 
you'll  see  that  a few  changes  were  made 
in  the  rating  structure,  i.e.  Flc  to  pay 

I grade  5 instead  of  4,  etc. — T.L.L.,  CY,  usn. 
• All  Hands  ivas  in  error.  The  table  of 
proposed  pay  increases  should  read: 


Present 

Proposed 

1 Classification 

Base  Pay 

Base  Pay 

CPO  

$138 

$165 

CPO (AA ) 

126 

150 

POlc,  Stic,  Cklc.  . 

114 

135 

P02c,  St2c,  Ck2e . . 

96 

115 

P03c,  St3c,  Ck3c.  . 

78 

100 

jSlc,  Flc,  Bugler  lc, 

| HAlc,  STMlc . . . 

66 

90 

jS2c,  F2c,  Bugler  2c, 

HA2c.  STM2c . . . 

54 

80 

AS.  STM3c  

50 

75 

(Figures  in  above 

table  are 

based  on 

{the  pay  bill  passed 

by  the  House  and 

tcurreiitly  awaiting 

Senate  action). — Ed. 

Time  Waivers 

For  Rates 

Sir:  (1)  Who  has  the  authority  to 

waive  time  in  regard  to  advancement  in 
'rating.  (2)  What  is  the  length  of  time 
I that  can  be  waived — B.W.,  SKD2c. 

• (If  Only  BuPers  can  waive  time  re- 
\quirements  for  advancement  in  rate.  (2) 
f The  present  policy  of  BuPers  is  not  to 
j authorize  any  requests  for  time  waivers. 
You  must  serve  the  full  time  specified  in 
BuPers  Circular  Letter  7 2-46  fNDB,  31 
l March ; see  p.  68)  before  you  can  be  ad- 
i vanced  in  rate. — Ed. 


Admiral  (then  Admiral  (then 

Lt.  Cdr.)  Mitscher  Lt.  Cdr.)  Read 

Read  Piloted  NC-4 

Sir  : In  All  Hands,  February  1946, 

appeared  the  article  “Organizing  For 
Peace.”  The  statement  was  made  that 
Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher,  usn  was  an 
“airman  since  1915,  pilot  of  the  NC-4  on 
the  first  Navy  transatlantic  flight.”  I have 
always  understood  that  Rear  Admiral 
A.  C.  Read,  USN,  was  the  pilot  of  the 
NC-4  in  that  flight.  Could  you  verify  this 
for  me? — L.  H.  C.,  usnr,  inactive. 

• You’re  right.  Admiral  Mitscher  flew  the 
NC-1,  which  ivas  one  of  four  planes  sche- 
duled to  start  the  flight.  The  NC-4,  flown 
by  Admiral  Read,  ivas  the  only  plane  to 
reach  its  destination,  the  Azores.  The 
NC-1  was  forced  down  100  miles  from  the 
islands,  and  the  crew  ivas  picked  up  by 
a Greek  fishing  vessel.  The  N.C-2  was 
scrapped  before  the  flight  and  parts  used 
to  repair  two  of  the  other  three,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  fire  at  Rockaway. 
The  NC-3  was  forced  down  45  miles  from 
its  destination,  and  sailed  in  to  the  beach 
by  Admiral  Towers.  ( See  p.  51,.) — Ed. 


Future  Draft  Status 

Sir  : When  I am  discharged  from  the 
Navy,  am  I apt  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army? — J.G.A.,  S2c,  usnr. 

• Officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  not 
“ discharged ’’  but  retained  in  the  naval 
service  on  inactive  duty  are  not  required 
to  register  with  their  draft  boards  when 
they  go  on  inactive  duty.  In  the  case  of 
those  ivlio  actually  are  discharged  (and. 
this  applies  to  most  enlisted  men)  proce- 
dure is  as  follows:  Men  registered  with 
draft  boards  before  going  into  service, 
ivhen  called  to  active  duty,  automatically 
were  placed  in  class  1-G.  When  discharged 
they  must  report  to  their  local  boards,  but 
will  be  retained  in  1-C  and  not  subject  to 
further  service  unless  a most  unusual  cir- 
cumstance, such  as  a new  national  emer- 
gency, arises.  Men  not  registered  with 
draft  boards  before  entering  service  must 
register  immediately  upon  discharge,  and 
also  will  be  placed  in  1-G.  A Selective 
Service  bill,  under  study  in  Congress 
states  no  person  who  has  served  six 
months  or  more  on  active  duty,  or  served 
overseas,  shall  be  liable  to  reinduction  into 
the  armed  forces  ( except  in  event  of  a 
new  emergency ). — Ed. 


On  the  New  Uniform 

Sir  : Why  try  to  make  sailors  look  like 
soldiers?  The  present  uniform  is  as  cute 
and  cocky  as  the  word  “sailor.”  Keep 
the  uniform  as  it  is. — Miss  W.C.F. 

Sir  : The  present  uniform  can’t  be  beat. 

My  blues  come  out  better  and  take  up 
less  locker  space  than  any  other  suit  of 
clothes  I’ve  had.  I will  always  be  proud 
to  say  I pulled  duty  in  the  “bell-bottom” 
Navy  and  not  in  the  “peg-leg”  Navy. — 
F.E.E.,  Sic,  usnr. 

Sir  : If  they  are  trying  so  hard  to  mod- 
ernize the  Navy,  why  don’t  they  give  us 
the  right  to  go  on  liberty  in  tailor-mades? 
There  is  no  uniform  in  the  world  that 
looks  as  nice  as  a set  of  tailor-made  blues 
or  whites  on  a sailor. — F.J.R.,  Sic,  usn. 

Sir:  We  came  across  a letter  in  the 
February  issue  of  All  Hands  written  by 
a QMlc  in  which  he  blames  his  childish 
actions  on  the  present  uniform.  Clothes 
don’t  make  the  man  ! We  think  the  pres- 
ent uniform  is  a man’s  uniform  and  it 
should  stay  as  it  is.  There  is  also  a 
TM3c  who  thinks  the  uniform  is  old- 
fashioned.  This  uniform  has  been  going 
as  long  as  the  outfit  behind  it.  If  you 
want  to  do  away  with  the  tradition  of 
the  Navy,  do  away  with  the  Navy  itself. 

— 46  crew  members  of  the  uss  Columbia 
(CL  56). 

Sir  : Tn  "Letters  to  the  Editor”  I read 
for  and  against  the  change  of  uniform  for 
enlisted  men.  Well,  no  matter  what  they 
do  in  making  a change,  a large  percentage 
will  always  try  to  improve  the  uniform. 

Here’s  a cartoon  from  our  club  bulletin 
board  which  tells  part  of  the  story.  Give 
a sailor  a small  hat  and  he’ll  make  it 
larger.  Give  him  a nice  fitting  suit,  and 
he  will  tighten  it  with  zippers  so  tight  he 
will  not  be  able  to  bend  over.  Tie  the 
neckerchief  high,  and  he’ll  make  it  low,  s-,f 
etc.  Some  say  they  look  like  “monkeys.”  . 
Well,  it's  mostly  their  own  fault  for  going 
to  shore  tailors. 

Give  the  enlisted  man  a good  dress  blue 
and  whites  to  go  ashore  in  and  let  him 
wear  dungarees  aboard  at  all  times,  ex- 
cept for  Captain’s  inspection. — J.M.H., 
CBM,  (Ret). 

• See  cartoon  on  this  page. — Ed. 

Lost  Vessels 

Sir  : With  reference  to  your  list  of 

U.  S.  naval  vessels  lost  during  the  war- 
in  the  December,  1945  issue  of  All  Hands, 

I know  of  two  that  were  lost  but  were 
not  included.  They  are  the  LST  .555,  which 
was  grounded  at  Wakagama,  Japan,  and 
the  YMS  478. — E.  L.  W. 

• The  list  you  refer  to  included  only  ships 
lost  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 

14  Aug  1945.  The  YMS  478  went  aground 
at  Wakanaura,  Japan  8 October,  ivas 
cannibalized  for  parts,  and  ivas  destroyed 
by  a demolition  charge  24  October.  The 
LST  555  has  been  listed  by  BuSliips  as 
des  troyed. — Ed. 


NO  MATTER  HOW  OFTEN  YOU  CHANGE  IT,  THEY’LL  WANT  IT  A LITTLE  DIFFERENT 
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Provides  Cash  Payment 

By  a topheavy  roll  call  vote  of  379 
to  0,  the  House  last  month  voted  to 
give  an  estimated  average  cf  $250  to 
every  honorably  discharged  enlisted 
service  man  and  woman.  The  “GI 
terminal  leave”  bill  (HR  4051)  passed 
the  House  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where  it  was  assigned  to  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  bill  provides  for  a cash  lump 
sum  payment  upon  discharge.  Per- 
sonnel would  be  considered  entitled  to 
30  days  of  leave  or  furlough  time  for 
each  year  of  active  service  and  pay- 
ments would  be  made  to  compensate 
for  whatever  portion  was  not  taken. 

A limit  of  120  days  accrued  is  pro- 
vided. 

Payments  would  be  computed  on  the 
rate  of  base  and  longevity  pay  which 
the  individual  was  receiving  at  the 
time  of  discharge,  plus  70  cents  a day 
for  subsistence  and  quarters,  or  the 
actual  amount  of  allowances  he  was 
receiving  for  them,  whichever  is 
greater.  Persons  discharged  before  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  be  entitled 
to  payments  by  making  application 
within  a year  after  such  enactment. 

Payments  would  be  for  leave  ac- 
crued while  on  active  service  during 
the  “war  service  period”  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  or 
any  of  their  components.  Active  ser- 
vice is  defined  as  any  active  duty  be- 
tween 8 Sept  1939  and  six  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war  emergency., 
All  payments  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  the  claims  of  credi-  y 
tors. 

Building  Plan 

The  Navy  has  decided  to  complete 
work  on  14  warships  previously  set 
aside  to  help  meet  trimmed-down 
budget  requirements  for  fiscal  1947. 
Seven  of  the  ships  will  be  assigned  to 


active  fleets,  the  other  seven  to  inac- 
tive groups. 

Vessels  scheduled  for  active  status 
are  the  heavy  cruiser  Salem,  light 
cruisers  Manchester  and  Roanoke,  and 
the  destroyers  Henley,  William  C. 
Lawe,  Lloyd  Thomas  and  Keppler. 
Those  slated  to  go  to  inactive  fleets  are 
the  large  cruiser  Hawaii,  the  battle- 
ship Kentucky,  the  small  carrier 
Wright,  the  light  cruiser  Galveston, 
the  destroyer  escorts  Wagner  and 
Vandivier  and  the  submarine  Lancet- 
fish. 

The  Hawaii  and  the  Galveston  have 
been  assigned  to  the  16th  Fleet.  Work 
has  been  suspended  on  the  Kentucky 
and  canceled  on  the  Illinois. 

The  Draft  Problem 

With  argument  centering  on  the  in- 
duction of  youths  18  and  19  years 
old,  a conference  of  Senate  and  House 
members  was  deadlocked  last  month 
over  differing  versions  of  a bill  to 
extend  the  draft.  The  Senate  version, 
Navy  men  noted,  carried  a pay  raise 
for  enlisted  personnel. 

The  two  measures  differed  consid- 
erably : 

• The  Senate  version  would  con- 
tinue the  draft  to  15  May  1947,  the 
House  to  15  Feb  1947. 

• The  Senate  approved  continued 
induction  of  18  and  19-year-olds,  the 
House  would  stop  them. 

• The  Senate  voted  for  pay  raises 
to  enlisted  men  6nly;  the  House  ver- 
sion doesn’t  mention  pay. 

• The  Senate  turned  down  a House 
plan  to  stop  all  inductions  until  next 
15  October. 

Both  bills  bar  further  induction  of 
fathers,  regardless  of  age,  put  a limit 
of  18  months  on  all  inducted  service, 
and  continue  reemployment  benefits 
contained  in  the  war  draft  law. 

About  that  pay  raise  (the  House 
bill  reported  in  All  Hands  in  May, 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAVY  NEPTUNE  BOMBER  landed  at  Burbank,  Calif.,  9 hours,  23  minutes  and 
2 seconds  after  it  left  New  York.  Flight  beat  all  previous  east-west  records. 


p.  41,  went  to  the  Senate  and  is  still 
on  the  calendar  awaiting  action) : 
Under  the  measure  sent  to  conference, 
increases  would  be  granted  as  follows 
— CPO  (PA),  up  to  $140;  CPO  (AA), 
to  $132;  POlc,  to  $118;  P02c,  to  $106; 
P03c,  to  $100;  Sic,  to  $90;  S2c,  to 
$80;  AS,  to  $75. 

Both  Army  and  Navy  have  felt  the 
effects  of  Congressional  stop-gap  ac- 
tion last  May  extending  the  draft  law 
until  1 July,  but  providing  that  no 
’teen-agers  be  called.  Navy  voluntary 
first  enlistments  on  1 June  had 
dropped  25  percent  for  a month, 
though  this  was  not  entirely  attribu- 
table to  the  draft  surcease.  The  War 
department  disclosed  that  enlistments 
dropped  to  a new  low  the  third  week 
in  May,  the  period  immediately  after 
the  stop-gap  action  was  taken. 

The  Army  said  that  a large  per- 
centage of  enlistments  in  the  first 
three  weeks  in  May  were  by  the  last 
’teen-agers  to' be  drafted  who  enlisted 
after  induction  to  fix  their  term  of 
service.  Other  ’teen-agers  volunteered 
just  before  induction  for  a similar 
reason.  These  considerations  swell  to 
some  extent  the  ranks  of  Navy  volun- 
teers. 

Army  enlistments  for  the  first  three 
weeks  in  May  totaled  32,750.  compared 
to  63,867  for  the  entire  month  of  April 
(figures  not  available  for  last  week  of 
May).  Navy  first  enlistments  dropped 
from  16,000  in  April  to  12.000  in  May 
and  stood  at  5,295  for  the  first  10  days 
of  June. 

One  Housing  Answer 

This  may  not  be  the  answer  to  the 
housing  problem  but  it’s  a good  idea. 

BuDocks  has  developed  a new  type 
of  building  construction  combining  low 
cost,  speed,  fire  proofing  and  perm- 
anency. The  design  has  been  tested 
successfully  at  two  Navy  warehouses 
and  bureau  engineers  already  are 
tackling  the  problem  of  adapting  the 
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plan  to  construction  of  small  homes. 

The  warehouses  at  a naval  supply 
depot  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  were 
built  of  precast,  reinforced  concrete 
elements  assembled  by  a combination 
of  bolting,  welding  and  cementing  to 
form  a rigid  frame  of  light,  hollow 
members.  First  of  the  two  Mechanics- 
burg warehouses,  600  feet  long,  200 
wide  and  24  feet  high,  was  completed 
in  40  days. 

Sullivan  UnderSecNav 

John  L.  Sullivan  became  Undersec- 
retary of  the  Navy  last  month,  sworn  in 
after  his  nomina- 
tion by  President 
Truman  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Sen- 
ate. Mr.  Sullivan 
left  vacant  the 
post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air, 
which  he  had 
filled  since  2 July 
1945,  when  he  was 
sworn  into  that 
office  aboard  uss 
Shangri-la  (CV 
38).  The  ship  was 
stalking  Japs  at 
the  time,  off  the 
shores  of  the  Japanese  mainland. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a Dartmouth  graduate 
in  1921,  is  from  Manchester,  N.  H.  He 
had  served  at  one  time  as  counsel  for 
the  newspapers  owned  by  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox.  Mr. 
Sullivan  served  the  Navy  in  the  first 
World  War,  enlisting  as  an  apprentice 
seaman.  He  is  a partner  in  two  law 
firms,  but  has  withdrawn  from  both  of 
them  during  his  naval  service. 

Mr.  Sullivan  has  had  wide  previous 
experience  in  official  positions.  In  1939 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  January  of  1940  until 
November,  1944. 


UnderSecNav 

Sullivan 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc 

AUDREY  YOUNG,  Los  Angeles  girl' 
had  to  go  to  Broadway  and  appea 
in  a musical  to  gain  Hollywood  recog 
nition.  She  is  now  a Paramount  starlei 

AU  HANOI 


Record  Breaking  Flight 

The  Navy  rang  up  a new  record  late 
in  May  when  a Lockheed  Neptune 
patrol  bomber  flew  nonstop  from  New 
York  to  Burbank,  Calif.,  in  9 hours, 
23  minutes,  2 seconds,  chopping  39 
minutes,  53.7  seconds  off  the  old  mark. 
Alexander  P.  de  Seversky  had  pre- 
viously flown  the  distance  in  10  hours, 

2 minutes,  55.7  seconds. 

The  plane,  designated  as  P2V,  was 
forced  150  miles  off  its  course.  It  is 
powered  by  two  Wright  R-3350  double 
cyclone  engines  of  the  same  type  that 
powered  the  B-29,  at  2,300  horsepower 
each.  The  average  speed  was  reported 
as  263  miles  per  hour,  much  slower 
than  the  west-east  mark  because  of 
poor  flying  conditions  and  the  lack  of 
tail  winds  which  planes  on  the  west- 
east  run  have. 

The  new  patrol  plane,  capable  of 
cruising  at  about  300  miles  per  hour, 
has  a range  of  5,000  miles  and  can 
fly  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  New  York, 
nonstop.  It  can  carry  a bomb  load  of 
8,000  pounds  and  16  five-inch  rockets 
under  its  wings,  has  six  20-millimeter 
cannons  in  its  nose  and  twin  ;50  cali- 
ber machine  gun  turrets  on  its  back 
and  in  its  tail,  according  to  the  first 
Navy  information  given  out  on  the 
plane. 

The  pilot  and  co-pilot  on  the  record- 
breaking  flight  were  Comdr.  Thomas 
D.  Davies  and  Comdr.  Eugene  P. 
Rankin. 

Pearl  Report  Due 

The  Congressional  Pearl  Harbor  In- 
vestigating Committee  had  until  10 
July  to  submit  its  report  to  Congress, 
and  the  expectation  last  month  was 
that  the  deadline  would  be  met.  Sena- 
tor Scott  Lucas  (D.,  111.)  headed  a 
five-man  subcommittee  which  was  to 
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FOURTH  ESTATE  of  Navy — Some  250  enlisted  reporters  in  training  at  Fleet 
Home  Town  News  Center  in  Chicago  get  typing  instruction  from  Waves. 


‘ody  Armor 

Body  armor  for  foot  soldiers,  com- 
ining flexibility  and  lightness  for  a 
ifleman’s  mobility  and  sufficiently  re- 
istant  to  stop  low-velocity  shell  frag- 
lents,  is  the  goal  of  research  techni- 
ians  of  Army  Ordnance,  the  War 
lepartment  disclosed.  (See  All 
[ands,  June  1946,  p.  56.) 

This  armor  would  be  similar  to 
rat  used  by  Air  Force  combat  crews 
uring  the  war  from  1943  on.  Of  the 
ffal  number  of  AAF  personnel  wear- 
ng  body  armor  who  were  hit,  18  per- 
snt  were  killed  and  13  percent 
rounded.  Among  personnel  not  so 
quipped,  36  percent  of  those  hit  were 
tiled  and  64  percent  wounded. 

lavGun  Superintendent 

Rear  Admiral  Theodore  D.  Ruddock, 
isn,  the  man  who  crossed  the  “T”  at 
urigao,  has  assumed  duties  as  super- 
itendent  of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory 
It  Washington,  D.  C.  Admiral  Rud- 
pck  relieved  Rear  Admiral  Glenn  B. 
avis,  USN,  commandant  of  the  Po- 
>mac  River  Naval  Command,  who 
had  held  the  gun 
factory  post  as 
additional  duty. 

The  new  super- 
intendent holds 
the  Navy  Cross 
with  Gold  Star 
and  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  four 
Gold  Stars.  He 
won  his  first 
Navy  Cross  for 
leading  the  his- 
toric annihilation 
of  a Jap  battle- 

Admiral  Ruddock  ship  force  jn  the 
orthern  neck  of  Surigao  Strait  dur- 
4g  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Philippine 
ea.  The  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  a sec- 
J id  award  was  awarded  him  for  par- 
cipation  in  covering  the  Mindoro  am- 
libious  operation. 


Public  Relations  Program 

Public  Information  was  character- 
ized by  the  Navy  Department  last 
month  as  “meeting  the  Navy’s  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public.” 

Continuance  of  public  relations  as 
an  essential  peacetime  naval  activity 
was  assured  (see  All,  Hands,  June 
1946,  p.  69)  by  SecNav  directives,  and 
BuPers  is  considering  a rating  and 
warrant  rank  for  personnel  in  the 
field  of  writing  and  editing  in  the 
postwar  Navy  (see  p.  67).  Provisions 
also  have  been  made  to  secure  officers 
as  public  information  specialists. 

Rear  Admiral  H.  B.  Miller,  director 
of  Public  Information,  said,  “During 


the  war,  press  releases  and  radio  an- 
nouncements were  received  eagerly  by 
the  public  which  was  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Navy  and  the  service  their 
kin  and  friends  were  rendering.  That 
interest  still  exists,  complicated  by  the 
uneasiness  of  the  world  and  our  inter- 
national obligations. 

“To  meet  this  responsibility,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Navy  to  conduct  an 
all-inclusive  public  information  pro- 
gram, that  the  Navy’s  mission  and 
objectives,  tasks  or  functions,  and  all 
of  its  activities,  within  the  limits  of 
military  security,  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  as  official  informa- 
tion, to  balance  information  and  opin- 
ion coming  from  other  sources.” 

The  Admiral  concluded,  “Public  re- 
lations has  become  one  of  the  great  in- 
fluences on  American  life.  It  does  not 
imply  mere  press  handouts  and  adver- 
tising. It  includes  every  possible 
means  of  transmitting  information, 
such  as  news  releases,  photographs, 
radio,  moving  pictures,  personal  con- 
tacts, displays,  demonstrations,  maga- 
zine articles,  books,  pamphlets,  re- 
ports, speeches,  paintings,  posters, 
music,  syndication  and  word-of-mouth. 
Keeping  the  public  informed,”  he  em- 
phasized, “creates  satisfaction  and 
tends  to  dispel  the  ignorance,  distor- 
tions, doubt  and  distrust  which  ac- 
company hidden,  secret  operations; 
supplanting  them  with  knowledge,  un- 
derstanding and  confidence.” 

Coast  Guard  War  Story 

“Coast  Guard  at  War”  is  now  being 
written  at  various  activities  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  publication  about  1 July  of 
next  year.  It  will  be  a series  of  31 
historical  monographs  on  the  Coast 
Guard  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Currently  the  monographs  are  being- 
distributed,  as  they  are  written,  to 
cognizant  Coast  Guard  officers  for 
corrections  and  comments.  Assembled, 
they  will  be  published  in  one  volume 
with  appropriate  photos  and  charts. 
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EW  TURN  TO  NAVIGATION — LSM  swings  around,  and  in  its  own  length, 
f a secret  Kirsten  cycloidal  propeller  which  eliminates  the  use  of  a rudder. 
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Utticiai  u.  b.  navy  pnuiuyrajj" 

'FLYING  STOVEPIPE1,  Navy's  working  model  of  ram  jet  propulsion,  streaks 
from  its  platform  in  test  hop  which  may  usher  in  era  of  1 ,500  mph  flight. 


‘Flying  Stovepipe ’ 


The  “flying  stovepipe”,  a ram  jet 
for  propelling  guided  missiles  at  su- 
personic speeds,  is  now  in  the  success- 
ful working  model  stage,  according  to 
the  Navy. 

The  “stovepipe”,  so  labeled  because 
of  its  form  and  lack  of  moving  parts, 
is  the  first  step  beyond  the  turbo-jet, 
which  is  now  used  to  propel  high- 
speed aircraft.  It  consists  essentially 
of  an  open  pipe  with  oxygen  being 
scooped  into  the  front  opening  from 
the  air  during  flight  and  compressed 
by  the  speed  of  the  jet;  fuel  is  in- 
jected and  burned,  and  the  exhaust 
streams  out  the  rear  opening. 

Operating  under  special  research 
contracts  with  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance, the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  and 
20  associated  industrial  organizations 
and  universities  have  proved  conclu- 
sively during  the  past  year  that  the 
ram  jet  is  a practical  method  of 
achieving  high-speed  flight  at  high 
altitudes. 

One  disadvantage  of  the  ram  jet, 
however,  is  that  it  must  be  brought 
up  to  a high  speed  before  it  can  oper- 
ate efficiently.  This  is  done  by  cata- 
pults or  auxiliary  rockets.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  ram  jets  may  be  used  in 
the  future  on  high-speed  cruising  air- 
craft equipped  with  other  forms  of 
propulsion  for  launching  to  a speed  at 
which  the  jets  would  be  operable. 


turbo-jet  engine  on  synthetic  fuels 
manufactured  from  natural  gas,  coal 
and  shale. 


Synthetic  Fuels  Studied 


The  Navy,  world’s  largest  consumer 
of  oil,  plans  a long-term  study  of  syn-. 
thetic  fuels  in  cooperation  with  the  oil 
industry  and  engine  manufacturers. 
These  studies  will  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships. 

In  recent  demonstrations  at  the 
Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Annapolis,  Md.,  the.  Navy  oper- 
ated landing  craft,  amphibious  tanks, 
an  experimental  gas  turbine  and  a 


Military  Cooperation 


A shortage  of  high-grade  (50  ce- 
tane) diesel  fuels  in  1944  impelled  a 
study  of  synthetics,  which  indicated 
a high  cetane  diesel  fuel  could  be  de- 
veloped from  natural  gas,  and  that  by 
blending  the  synthetic  with  low  grade 
diesel  fuel  the  quality  of  the  natural 
fuels  could  be  raised  to  meet  Navy 
specifications.  Although  the  fuel 
shortage  was  solved  by  other  means, 
the  problem  of  finding  ample  supplies 
of  high  grade  diesel  fuel  still  exists. 


The  House  measure  to  further  inte 
American  military  cooperation  clear 
the  lower  chamber’s  Foreign  Affai 
Committee  last  month  and  was  plac 
on  the  House  calendar. 

This  measure  (HR  6326),  sponsor 
jointly  by  the  State,  War  and  Na 
departments,  is  called  by  CNO  Fie 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  “an  ii 
portant  step  in  the  implementation 
obligations  assumed  by  the  Unit 
States”  under  the  Act  of  Chapultep 
(which  recognized  the  need  of  t 
western  powers  for  a mutual  defen 
arrangement) . 

If  the  legislation  is  enacted,  t 
U.  S.  proposes,  Admiral  Nimitz  sai 
tn  nceict  thp  either  American  countri 


Results  of  synthetic  fuel  studies 
may  bring  about  a redesign  of  engines 
to  effect  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  the  new  fuels. 


to  assist  the  other  American  countri 
by  transferring  vessels  to  give  ea 
country  a small,  balanced  navy.  T 
U.  S.  also  would  help  in  training  m< 
to  handle  these  ships,  CNO  said,  “ 
that  in  the  event  of  another  war  v 
will  be  able  to  effect  the  maximum  c 
ordination  of  effort.”  One  of  the  pri 
cipal  objectives  of  the  bill,  Admir 
Nimitz  told  the  committee,  would  be 
effect  a gradual  standardization,  of  t 
military  organization  and  equipmei 
of  the  American  States.  CNO  ma 
it  clear  that  the  naval  aid  given 
American  countries  would  be  in  exce 
of  the  naval  needs  of  the  U.  S.  I 
said  the  program  was  not  to  be  inte 
preted  as  an  armament  race,  but  as 
means  of  protecting  the  coastal  line 
the  Americas  and  of  promoting  frien 
ly  relations. 

General  of  the  Army  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  also  appearing  before  t 
committee,  said  U.  S.  military  autho: 
ties  had  often  discussed  with  Cana 
the  desirability  of  standardized  wea 
ons.  (Canada  is  not  included  in  tl 
present  measure,  but  could  be  broug 
within  its  scope  if  she  so  chose.)  “S’ 
diers  on  both  sides  of  the  border,”  | 
said,  “understand  that  if  we  con 
have  the  same  equipment,  organic 
tion  and  training  we  would  increa 
our  own  joint  security.” 
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MODIFIED  P-63  (Bell  Kingcobra)  designed  to  attain  supersonic  speeds,  \ 
sweptback  wings  to  decrease  plane's  air  resistance  and  thus  increase  spee 
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Jew  Merger  Plan  Announced 

President  Truman  drew  up  a new 
lan  for  unification  of  the  armed  forces 
ist  month,  after  a series  of  Army- 
Javy  conferences  had  resulted  in  some 
rogress  toward  compromise  on  the  is- 
ue.  In  a detailed  blueprint  submitted 

0 the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
te Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
littees,  the  President  outlined  a 12- 
oint  program  on  which  he  said  he 
oped  Congress  would  base  “merger” 
;gislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  re- 
eleased  a joint  report  in  which  the 
ecretaries  of  War  and  the  Navy  had 
nnounced  agreement  on  eight  basic 
lements  of  unification  and  disagree- 
lent  on  the  four  remaining. 

The  President’s  12  principles,  the 
rst  four  of  which  were  not  agreed 
pon,  provide  for: 

• A single  Department  of  National 
•efense  under  a civilian  of  Cabinet 
ank,  each  service  to  be  headed  by  a 
vilian  with  the  title  of  “secretary.” 

1 o Three  coordinated  services — Army, 
ravy  and  Air  Force — operating  under 
he  control  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
tary of  National  Defense. 

1*  An  Air  Force  charged  with  the 
evelopment,  procurement,  mainte- 
ance  and  operation  of  the  military 
jir  resources  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
er  this  provision  the  Navy  would  be 
psponsible  for  ship,  carrier  and  water- 
lased  planes;  for  land-based  aircraft 
jecessary  to  internal  administration 
>nd  air  transport;  and  for  land-based 
•lanes  necessary  for  the  training  of 
ersonnel  for  the  above  functions.  The 
Tovision  also  states  that  land-based 
(lanes  for  naval  reconnaissance,  anti- 
'ibmarine  warfare  and  protection  of 
hipping  should  be  manned  by  Air 
lorce  personnel. 

! • A balanced  Fleet  Marine  Force 
deluding  its  supporting  air  component. 

• A Council  of  National  Defense  to 
jitegrate  our  foreign  and  military 
Policies. 

• A National  Security  Resources 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

WAR'S  AFTERMATH  holds  threat  for  this  Navy  bomb  disposal  crew  han- 
dling Jap  torpedo  which  washed  ashore  in  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate. 


Board  to  establish  policies  for  the 
maximum  use  of  the  nation’s  resources 
in  support  of  our  national  security. 

• Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  formulate 
strategic  plans,  assign  logistic  respon- 
sibilities in  support  thereof,  integrate 
the  military  programs,  and  provide  for 
the  strategic  direction  of  the  U.  S. 
military  forces. 

• No  single  military  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  Army  acceded  to  the  opposing 
wishes  of  the  Navy  in  eliminating  this 
post. 

• A Central  Intelligence  Agency  to 
compile,  analyze  and  evaluate  informa- 
tion gathered  by  various  Government 
agencies  and  to  furnish  such  informa- 
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CRAP  UNTO  SCRAP — aircraft  parts  are  scrapped  to  be  used  in  making 
vilian  goods  in  Navy's  program  for  disposal  of  surplus  aircraft  aluminum. 
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tion  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
and  other  agencies  entitled  thereto. 

• An  agency  to  prevent  wasteful 
competition  in  the  field  of  military 
supply  and  procurement  through  joint 
planning  and  coordination  of  procure- 
ment, production  and  distribution. 

• An  agency  to  coordinate  the  scien- 
tific research  and  development  of  the 
military  services. 

• An  agency  to  review  periodically 
the  several  systems  of  education  and 
training  of  personnel  of  the  military 
services. 

Surplus  Aluminum  Drive 

Parts  of  aircraft  that  once  carried 
Navy  men  on  combat  and  training 
missions  are  now  being  fed  back  into 
commercial  channels  to  become  win- 
dow frames,  linoleum  stripping,  orna- 
mental fixtures  and  alloys  for  the 
steel  or  chemical  industries.  Under 
a Navy  program  for  recovery  of 
aluminum  scrap  from  surplus  Navy 
aircraft,  35,000,000  pounds  of  sec- 
ondary aluminum  ingot  is  expected  to 
be  produced. 

Standard  sloping  hearth  reverbera- 
tory furnaces  have  been  installed  at 
Jacksonville,  Alameda  and  San  Diego, 
while  open  pot  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion at  Miami,  Norfolk,  and  Corpus 
Christi. 

One  SB2C  Helldiver  can  be  melted 
down  to  127  20-pound  ingots. 

Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  to  flag 
rank  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate: 

To  be  admiral  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  U.  S.  Navy: 

Ben  Moreell,  (CEC),  usn,  for  tempo- 
rary service  to  rank  from  11  June  1946 
(see  p.  53). 

To  be  vice-admiral  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy: 

Robert  B.  Carney,  usn,  for  temporary 
service  to  rank  from  5 June  1946. 
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present  methods : ordinary  life,  20- 
payment  life,  30-payment  life. 

Review  by  courts — Under  new  bill, 
if  a veteran  files  a claim  and  is 
turned  down  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration he  may  appeal  to  courts. 
He  has  no  appeal  from  VA  decision 
under  present  law. 

Reserve  Day 

Approximately  9,000  Naval  Reserv- 
ists and  their  guests  renewed  acquain- 
tances with  old  shipmates  and  with 
wartime  posts  as  they  boarded  ships 
of  the  Eighth  Fleet  tied  up  in  New 
York  Harbor,  on  the  special  invita- 
tion of  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitscher, 


Com  8th  Fleet,  and  his  commanding  I 

officers. 

Naval  officers  estimated  that  1,500 
persons  visited  uss  Missouri  (BB63) 
and  2,500  visited  the  aircraft  carriers 
Midway  (CVB41)  and  Princeton 
(CV37)  and  smaller  ships  from  land- 
ings at  72nd  St.  and  125th  St. 

Most  popular  of  the  ships  was  uss 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB42),  with 
5,000  former  Navy  men  and  guests 
boarding  the  ship.  The  Roosevelt  also 
played  host  to  250  members  of  the 
New  York  Navy  Mother’s  Club  and  a 
group  of  Gold  Star  mothers. 

Admiral  Mitscher  gave  a luncheon 
aboard  the  Roosevelt  for  former  staff 
officers  of  his  famous  Task  Force  58. 

Here’s  Where  It  Went 

Approximately  28,500,000  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  fired  from  ships  and 
planes  of  the  Navy  during  the  war. 
A total  of  332,276  tons  of  ammunition 
was  expended  between  7 Dec  1941  and 
15  Aug  1945. 

Ammunition  expenditure  charts  of 
BuOrd  show  16-,  14-,  and  12-inch  main 
batteries  of  battleships  fired  110,000 
tons  of  high  explosives.  In  the  Mari- 
anas campaign  BBs  fired  14,638  tons 
of  16-  and  14-inch  shells  into  Japanese 
defenses  on  Saipan,  Tinian  and  Guam. 
A total  of  2,606,222  projectiles  were 
fired  from  five-inch  guns  of  battle- 
ships, carriers,  cruisers  and  destroyers. 

Twenty  mm  and  40  mm  antiaircraft 
guns  used  28,193  tons  of  ammunition. 
Forties  fired  5,500,000  shells  while  the 
20  mm  expenditure  of  15,000,000 
rounds  was  the  highest  total  of  any 
gun. 

Submarines  and  naval  aircraft 
launched  19,667  torpedoes  at  enemy 
targets.  A total  of  42,567  mines  of 
all  types  were  laid  by  surface  vessels,; 
submarines  and  aircraft.  Depth 
charges,  projector  charges  and  launch- 
er rockets  totaling  57,099  were  ex- 1 
pended  in  antisubmarine  warfare. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

PROUD  RESERVIST  introduces  his  family  to  the  intricacies  of  the  USS  FDR. 
About  9,000  reservists  and  their  guests  visited  ship  in  New  York  on  31  May. 

ALL  HANDS 
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SOME  OF  THE  48  Gold  Star  Mothers  are  lifted  to  flight  deck  of  the  FDR 
during  their  visit  aboard  the  carrier  on  Memorial  Day  in  New  York  harbor. 


New  Insurance  Bill 

A bill  (HR  6371)  to  broaden  and 
enhance  the  benefits  of  National  Ser- 
vice Life  Insurance  was  under  study 
last  month  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  measure,  already 
passed  by  the  House,  would  amend  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940  as  follows,  to  provide : 

Lump  sum  payment  to  beneficiaries 
— Under  the  present  law,  payment  is 
made  in  small  monthly  amounts  over 
an  extended  period.  Amendment  pro- 
vides that  beneficiary  may  receive  full 
amount  in  one  payment,  but  this 
method  of  payment  must  be  specified 
by  the  insured. 

Permission  to  designate  anyone  as 
beneficiary — Law  now  limits  benefi- 
ciaries to  wife,  child,  parents,  brother, 
sister.  Any  person  or  organization  can 
be  named  under  the  amendment. 

Retroactive  coverage — Some  men  in 
service  applied  for  insurance  and  were 
turned  down  but  were  retained  in 
service  and  subsequently  killed  or  dis- 
abled. The  amendment  would  provide 
insurance  coverage  for  these  men. 

Automatic  coverage — This  is  pro- 
vided for  men  whose  insurance  lapsed 
because  of  administrative  technicali- 
ties. Some  men,  because  of  being 
AWOL,  lost  their  insurance  without 
being  aware  of  it. 

Increase  for  POWs — Prisoners  of 
war  automatically  would  get  $10,000 
of  free  insurance  under  the  new  bill, 
instead  of  the  previous  figure  of 
$5,000.  Same  applies  to  any  person 
who  died  in  service  between  8 Oct 
1940  and  20  Apr  1942. 

Disability  coverage — Upon  payment 
of  extra  premiums,  the  _ man  who 
becomes  totally  disabled  is  entitled, 
after  six  months’  disability,  to  a 
monthly  cash  benefit  of  $5  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance. 

More  flexible  conversion— New  bill 
would  include  conversion  to  20-year 
endowment,  endowment  at  age  60  and 
endowment  at  age  65,  in  addition  to 
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CHOW-LINE — Proper  menu  selection  and  co-operation  by  individuals  in 
accepting  only  the  amount  they  can  eat  help  save  much-needed  food. 

FOOD  CONSERVATION  PLAN  OFFERED 

A program  which  can  save  up  to 
one-third  of  food  prepared  at  naval 
activities  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Navy  Department. 

Particularly  designed  for  ships  of 
destroyer-size  and  larger,  this  plan 
lists  five  principal  factors  responsi- 
ble for  waste:  improper  preparation 
of  food,  careless  handling,  indiffer- 
ent inspection,  poor  menu  selection 
and  poor  cooperation  by  individuals 
in  accepting  food  they  don’t  expect 
to  eat. 

The  plan,  as  sanctioned  by  the 
Navy  Department: 

• Post  a memo  to  all  hands  stress- 
ing the  necessity  for  waste  preven- 
tion and  ways  to  do  it;  invite  com- 
plaints and  suggestions. 

• Set  up  watch  list  of  senior  offi- 
cers in  the  mess  hall.  These  officers 
should  inspect  the  food  at  each  meal, 
enter  remarks  in  a complaint  book 
and  receive  suggestions  from  any 
member  of  the  crew,  putting  these 


also  in  the  complaint  book  along  with 
the  officer’s  opinion  of  the  value  of 
the  complaint  or  suggestion. 

• Set  up  watch  list  of  junior  offi- 
cers at  garbage  cans.  Have  these 
officers  take  notes  on  principal  items 
thrown  away  by  the  men,  asking  the 
men  why  they  throw  certain  foods 
away.  Do  not  report  men  except  in 
especially  aggravated  cases  of  re- 
peated violations. 

• Require  the  Medical  Officer  to 
initial  weekly  mess  menu  before  sub- 
mission to  Captain. 

• Have  Medical  Officer  prepare 
sanitary  order  for  operation  of  gal- 
ley, bakeshop,  butcher  shop  and  cafe- 
teria. 

• Captain  or  executive  officer 
should  make  inspection  of  commis- 
sary department  during  preparation 
and  service  of  at  least  one  meal  a 
day. 

The  program  was  put  into  prac- 
tice aboard  uss  Richmond  (CL-9). 


Navy  Museum 

Battle  trophies,  historical  exhibits, 

' and  ships  depicting  the  Navy’s  role  in 
j war  and  peace  from  the  Revolution  to 
World  War  II  will  be  placed  perman- 
| ently  on  display  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
i if  plans  are  approved  for  the  erection 
! of  a Naval  Museum  along  the 
Potomac  River.  First  advanced  in  1932 
by  the  Navy  Historical  Foundation, 

I the  proposal  is  now  before  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  approval. 

Fronting  the  museum,  according  to 
I plans,  will  be  a basin  for  the  exhibi- 
I tion  of  representative  ships  from  each 
| war,  possibly  including  the  Constel- 
\ lation,  used  in  the  quasi-war  with 
j France  in  1798;  the  Hartford,  Far- 
ragut’s  flagship  in  the  Civil  War;  the 
Olympia,  Dewey’s  Spanish-American 
j War  flagship;  and  a World  War  I 
destroyer. 

The  project,  previously  approved  by 
the  House  committee,  was  abandoned 
J because  of  the  war.  The  late  Presi- 
| dent  Roosevelt,  a member  of  the 
I Foundation,  approved  the  Museum 
' and  suggested  that  it  be  located  near 
, the  Titanic  Memorial  along  the 
: Potomac.  It  now  has  a high  priority 
.!  with  the  Public  Works  Agency  as  part 
| of  the  general  postwar  federal  build- 
ing program. 

To  augment  material  already  on 
hand,  Commodore  D.  W.  Knox,  cura- 
tor of  the  Naval  Historical  Founda- 
tion, is  collecting  for  exhibit  items 
illustrating  Navy  History  dating  back 
1 to  1775.  Among  things  sought  are 
i prints,  paintings,  relics  of  ships  and 
; personnel,  old  uniforms,  weapons, 
flags,  navigating  instruments,  models, 

, log  books,  and  letters  from  men  and 
officers  describing  actions  or  ship- 
board life. 

The  design  for  the  Museum  includes 
a central  hall  with  two  wings. 

Conservation  of  Food 

The  Navy  is  in  the  midst  of  a cam- 
paign to  conserve  food,  that  more  may 
be  sent  to  hungry  millions  in  nations 
around  the  world.  By  directives  to 
commanding  officers  and  by  voluntary 
mess-hall  programs  asking  men  to 
limit  their  selections  and  to  eat  all 
they  take,  the  Navy  is  saving  food. 

Where  is  this  food  going,  who  gets 
it,  and  how  badly  is  it  needed? 

It  is  going  all  over  the  world,  to  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
to  the  many  nations  of  Asia  and  the 
Western  Pacific  from  India  to  the 
Philippines,  Japan  and  China,  nations 
where,  Herbert  Hoover  said,  hunger 
hangs  over  the  homes  of  800,000,000 
people.  In  fact,  only  a few  nations 
have  escaped  the  famine,  only  a few 
have  surplus  food  supplies  with  which 
to  feed  the  hungry.  They  include  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  some  Latin 
American  nations,  Britain  and  Russia, 
and  a few  smaller,  isolated  countries 
such  as  Sweden,  Denmark,  some  of  the 
Balkans,  Egypt,  Iraq  and  Siam.  Mass 
starvation  on  a world-wide  scale,  Mr. 
Hoover  warned,  would  mean  mass 
chaos ; the  peace  might  be  set  back  im- 
measurably. That,  in  addition  to  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  is  why  the  nations 
which  have  are  trying  to  feed  those 
which  have  not. 

When  Mr.  Hoover  returned  to  the 


U.  S.  from  his  world  tour  to  investi- 
gate famine  conditions,  he  found  a 
definite  shortage  existing,  but  not  such 
a shortage  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  “have”  nations  couldn’t  do  some- 
thing about  it.  At  one  time,  it  had 
been  believed  the  world  grain  shortage 
might  approach  11  million  tons.  Re- 
view by  the  Hoover  world  food  tour 
scaled  down  some  nations’  minimum 
requirements  and  disclosed  new  sources 
of  grain,  and  eventually  pared  down 
the  overall  world  grain  shortage  to 
3,600,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hoover  said,  “I  can  illustrate 
how  tragic  that  gap  still  is.  It  equals 
the  whole  amount  necessary  to  save 


40,000,000  people.  We  would,  of  course, 
not  concentrate  the  shortage  on  one 
nation,  but  if  we  spread  it  over  all,  the 
results  are  about  the  same.” 

Mr.  Hoover  listed  as  the  principal 
means  remaining  to  bridge  the  gap 
that  means  starvation  to  40,000,000: 
More  intensive  conservation  of  bread 
and  fats  in  North  America  (and  this 
is  what  the  Navy  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish in  its  current  campaign). 

Mr.  Hoover  concluded:  . .we 

can  pull  the  world  through  this  most 
dangerous  crisis.  The  saving  of  these 
human  lives  is  . . . the  only  path  to 
order,  to  stability  and  to  peace.  . . .” 
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Veterans'  Job  Ruling 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
a veteran  is  entitled  by  law  to  re- 
turn to  his  prewar  job  or  a job  just 
as  good;  that  he  may  not  be  dis- 
charged for  a year,  although  layoffs 
do  not  count  as  discharge;  that  his 
time  in  the  armed  forces  will  count 
as  time  worked  for  seniority  purposes. 
But  the  veteran  is  not  entitled  to 
seniority  over  non-veterans  whose  ac- 
tual seniority  is  greater;  he  may  not 
“bump”  a worker  of  greater  seniority 
off  the  job. 

The  Court  thus  upheld  an  earlier 
ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  New  York  (All  Hands, 
April  1946,  p.  46)  interpreting  sub- 
divisions (b)  and  (c)  of  paragraph 
8 of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  which 
provide  that  a veteran  who  was  per- 
manently employed  before  induction  is 
entitled  to  reemployment  for  one  year 
provided  he  applies  for  reemployment 
within  90  days  of  discharge. 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  the  majority 


‘ Halsey , Nimitz  and  Me’ 

The  enlisted  man  won  the  war, 
and  all  the  admirals  did  was  to 
make  a couple  of  decisions. 

Authority  for  that  is  no  less  than 
an  admiral  himself,  Fleet  Admiral 
William  F.  Halsey,  usn,  who  was 
speaking  at  the  commissioning  of 
a new  ship  of  the  Navy  Club  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  USS  Capital  Ship  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  (For  more  on 
the  Navy  Club,  see  All  Hands, 
March  1946,  p.  73). 

Admiral  Halsey 
said,  “.  . . there 
was  a popular 
song  entitled 
‘Halsey,  Nimitz 
and  Me.’  The 
lyrics  of  this  indi- 
cated there  were 
three  guys  who 
won  the  war — 
Halsey,  Nimitz 
and  especially 
me;  me  being  the 
enlisted  man  who 
was  doing  the 
singing. 

“It  was  meant  to  be  a humorous 
song.  It  was;  but  there  was  also  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  the  words. 
The  enlisted  man  did  win  the  war. 
Of  course,  we  admirals  had  our 
fingers  in  the  pie  a little,  but, 
really,  all  we  did  was  to  make  a 
couple  of  decisions.  Decisions  like 
‘shall  we  enter  Tokyo  on  Monday, 
or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until 
Thursday.’  It  was  you  men  who 
did  the  essential  things;  it  was  you 
who  made  the  engines  turn  over, 
cooked  the  food,  fired  the  guns, 
maintained  communications,  etc. 
That’s  the  big  stuff.” 

Admiral  Halsey  declared  the 
U.  S.  needs  a strong  Navy,  but  this 
does  not  mean  a huge  Navy.  It 
means,  rather,  he  said,  a super- 
modern medium-sized  Navy,  backed 
up  by  an  intelligent,  patriotic  Naval 
Reserve.  “Give  us  this  Naval  Re- 
serve and  the  Navy  is  made!”  he 
said. 


Adr 


Halsey 


opinion  that  a veteran  returning  to 
his  job  could  step  on  “the  seniority 
escalator”  at  the  precise  point  he 
would  have  occupied  had  he  not  been 
called  into  the  armed  forces.  The 
law  entitles  him  to  no  more,  the  Court 
added,  despite  an  interpretation  to 
the  contrary  voiced  by  the  Selective 
Service  Director  in  1944. 

Books  for  Veterans 

More  than  a million  surplus  text- 
books once  used  in  Army  and  Navy 
college  training  programs  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  U.  S.  schools  for  use  by 
student- veterans  according  to  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  Library  of 
Congress  will  handle  the  distribution. 

The  books  will  be  distributed  to 
schools  and  not  to  individuals.  VA 
has  asked  veterans  not  to  apply  for 
the  books.  It  was  estimated  use  of 
the  surplus  textbooks  will  save  VA 
$3,000,000. 

Meantime,  VA  warned  that  veter- 
ans hoping  to  attend  schools  this  fall 
should  apply  immediately  for  certifi- 
cates of  eligibility.  The  VA  foresaw 
possible  delays  if  too  many  applica- 
tions swamp  VA  offices  at  the  last 
minute.  Application  for  education 
under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  may  be 
obtained  at  the  VA  regional  or  sub- 
regional office  nearest  the  veteran’s 
home.  For  more  on  GI  education,  see 
All  Hands,  June  1946,  p.  44. 

Move  by  Air 

The  Veterans  Administration  Seattle 
office  was  transferred  to  Juneau,  capi- 
tal of  Alaska,  in  a special  flight  by 
the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service,  ac- 
cording to  Rear  Admiral  J.  W.  Reeves, 
Jr.,  usn,  Commander,  NATS.  The 
flight  was  made  by  Comdr.  R.  C. 
Knowles,  Assistant  Operations  Officer 
for  ComNATS,  in  a C-54. 

Since  the  Alkan  highway  bypasses 
the  city,  there  is  no  way  of  reaching 
Juneau  via  the  ground,  and  a water 
voyage  takes  three  full  days  and 
nights  through  Canada’s  fog-infested 
waters.  The  flight,  however,  took  only 
six  hours  for  the  12  passengers  and 
3,500  pounds  of  office  supplies  and 
luggage. 

After  completing  the  1,000-odd  mile 
trip  and  unloading  the  VA  staff  and 
office  personnel,  the  plane  proceeded  to 
Kodiak  and  from  there  on  its  regular 
route.  NATS  maintains  a regular 
schedule  of  seven  planes  weekly  fly- 
ing between  Oakland  and  Attu. 

RONS  President 

Former  Assistant  to  the  U.  S.  At- 
torney for  Washington,  D.  C.,  Eugene 
Cassin  Carusi  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  newly  organized  Reserve 
Officers  of  the  Naval  Services,  and 
former  Rep.  Melvin  J.  Maas  of  Minne- 
sota is  vice-president.  Other  vice- 
presidents  are  Richard  O’Hara,  De- 
troit, and  Robert  A.  Gosling,  Chicago. 

Carusi,  a resident  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  served  as  a commander  in 
the  Navy  from  1941  to  December  of 
1945.  Actor  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr., 
will  serve  as  a council  member  with 
R.  R.  M.  Converse,  Detroit;  Frederick 
A.  Scott,  Los  Angeles;  John  W.  Ab- 
bott, San  Francisco;  Robert  Reynolds, 
Seattle;  Dr.  Winchell  McCraig,  Ro- 
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MISS  UNITED  NATIONS  of  1946 
is  Marjorie  Munthe  Morgensfierne, 
who  smiles  as  she  holds  trophy  pre- 
sented her  at  Washington.  She  is 
daughter  of  Norwegian  ambassador. 


Chester,  Minn.,  and  Sidney  W.  Souers, 
St.  Louis. 

Carusi  is  the  first  elected  president 
of  the  organization,  though  Capt. 
George  F.  Piper  served  as  interim 
president  since  the  organization  was 
founded  last  September. 

June  Cruises 

Training  cruises  and  good-will  visits 
were  made  by  six  cruisers  and  two 
destroyers  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  dur- 
ing June. 

Two  thousand  reserve  ensigns,  part 
of  the  last  group  to  complete  V-12 
training,  were  embarked  at  New  York 
in  CruDiv  14,  comprised  of  the  light 
cruisers  Cleveland,  Columbia,  Denver 
and  Montpelier,  for  an  18  day  cruise 
in  Canadian  waters.  Visits  were  to 
be  made  at  Quebec  and  Halifax. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
USS  Portsmouth  paid  a good-will  call 
at  Capetown  and  received  a hearty 
welcome  from  South  Africans. 

The  Twelfth  Fleet,  operating  in 
European  waters,  was  augmented  by 
the  light  cruiser  Little  Rock  and  two 
destroyers,  the  Warrington  and  Perry, 
which  were  to  join  uss  Houston,  the 
Twelfth  Fleet  flagship,  and  the  de- 
stroyers Cone  and  Glennon  for  train- 
ing cruises  and  good-will  visits  to 
northern  European  ports. 


Britain’s  Battleships 

Great  Britain  has  only  five  battle- 
ships fit  to  fight,  it  was  announced  in 
the  new  edition  of  Jane’s  “Fighting 
Ships.”  Britain  has  10  serviceable 
battleships,  of  which  only  half  are  fit 
for  full  service. 

The  Admiralty  said  the  five  now  in 
full  service  are  the  King  George  V, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Anson,  Hoive  and 
Vanguard.  The  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Valiant,  Nelson  and  Rodney  “are  too 
slow  and  the  Renown  is  too  lightly 
armored  for  modern  requirements.” 

ALL  HANDS 
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tudying  The  Pacific 

Science  will  soon  be  afforded  the 
pportunity  to  make  a further  study 
f the  Pacific  and  unearth  its  now 
eiled  secrets.  It  was  announced  at 
ie  Pacific  Science  Conference  that 
Irrangements  have  been  completed  for 
ransfer  to  the  French  government, 
Lrmy  and  Navy  surplus  buildings  in 
lew  Caledonia  for  conversion  into  a 
nentific  field  station.  American  and 
?ientists  from  other  nations  will  have 
ree  access  to  the  new  institute.  It 
ill  be  housed  in  a former  naval  hos- 
ital  and  an  old  Army  structure 
nown  as  “Little  Pentagon.”  Five 
rench  zoologists  will  form  the  nu- 
eus  of  the  institute’s  staff. 

For  more  than  30  years  American 
dentists  have  wondered  about  changes 
nd  developments  in  plant  and  animal 
fe,  oceanography,  land  phenomena 
|id  medicine  in  and  around  the  nu- 
jerous  islands  mandated  or  annexed 
1/  the  Japanese  and  Germans.  Con- 
rvation  of  human,  plant,  animal  and 
lineral  resources  is  another  factor 
flueneing  the  need  of  a coordinated 
ientific  expedition,  according  to  Dr. 
eorge  P.  Murdock,  chairman  of  the 
ientific  session’s  anthropology  divi- 
;on. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Murphy  of  the  Amer- 
an  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Ided  that  “the  Pacific  is  the  last 
■eat  unexplored  part  of  the  world 
hich  may  be  expected  to  yield  a new 
>od  supply.” 

laritime  Chairman 

Following  his  confirmation  by  the 
enate  as  a member  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission 
on  25  May  1946, 
Vice  Admiral 
William  Ward 
Smith,  USN,  was 
designated  Chair- 
man of  the  Com- 
mission by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and 
took  the  oath  of 
office  3 June. 

Assuming  of- 
fice in  the  midst 
of  the  Merchant 
Marine  labor  cri- 
iS,  Admiral  Smith  affirmed  his  be- 
pf  in  the  necessity  for  a strong 
erchant  fleet,  saying:  “Right  now, 
ie  have  the  most  modern  and  ef- 
pent  Merchant  Marine  the  world 
is  ever  known.  We  must  keep  it 
at  way.” 

Admiral  Smith  was  a graduate  of 
e Naval  Academy  in  the  class  of 
'09.  After  service  in  the  Pacific  in 
41  he  was  successively  Director  of 
e Naval  Transportation  Service, 
omServPac  and  member  of  the 
imeral  Board. 

c ademy  Graduation 

Of  809  graduates  of  the  Naval 
cademy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  786  re- 
ived commissions.  Thirty-five  were 
i’orn  in  as  second  lieutenants  in  the 
arine  Corps,  46  as  Supply  Corps 
signs,  and  705  as  ensigns  of  the 
ie._  Of  23  graduates  who  did  not 
Iceive  commissions,  four  were  citi- 
es of  Latin  American  nations,  14 
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’THERE  I WAS,  flat  on  my  back  at  15,000  feet'  may  be  no  gag  for  pilot  of 
new  'Flying  Ram..'  Cockpit  is  horizontal  and  the  pilot  is  in  a prone  position. 


were  honorably  discharged,  and  five 
were  awaiting  physical  examinations. 

In  an  address  to  the  former  mid- 
shipmen, Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  CNO,  assured  the  newly-com- 
missioned ensigns  that  “so  long  as  our 
commerce  moves  on  the  seas,  our 
Navy  will  have  ships.”  He  added  that 
“ours  must  be  a forward-looking 
Navy,  ever  alert  to  project  with  maxi- 
mum effect  and  at  maximum  distances 
from  our  shores — our  sea  power.” 

Also  present  at  the  exercises  were 
Fleet  Admirals  William  F.  Halsey, 
William  D.  Leahy  and  Ernest  J.  King 
and  Marine  Corps  Commandant  Gen- 
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KING  SIZE*  class  ring,  prepared  for 
Academy  dance,  can't  draw  eyes  of 
middie  and  date  from  each  other. 


eral  A.  A.  Vandegrift.  The  oath  was 
administered  by  Admiral  Halsey. 

About  50  weddings  were  held  at 
Annapolis  the  day  of  graduation,  more 
than  14  of  them  in  the  Academy 
chapel.  With  their  graduation,  the 
new  officers  were  free  of  Navy  orders 
until  4 July. 

Navy  Student  Officers 

Selected  as  students  in  the  first 
class  of  the  National  War  College, 
highest  postgraduate  training  for  of- 
ficers of  the  armed  forces,  were  23 
Navy  captains  and  six  Marine  Corps 
colonels,  as  well  as  a large  number  of 
Army  brigadier  generals  and  colonels. 
Ten  high  State  Department  officials 
also  will  attend  the  classes.  One  more 
Navy  captain  will  be  selected. 

The  first  National  War  College 
class  will  convene  3 September,  with 
a distinguished  faculty  and  a broad 
list  of  advanced  subjects  of  study. 
Many  outstanding  universities  have 
cooperated  to  make  their  professors 
available  for  lectures  before  the  col- 
lege. Aim  of  the  college  is  to  bring 
together  the  military  and  civilian  as- 
pects of  our  government  in  studies  of 
national  defense  and  world  policy. 
(For  more  on  the  War  College,  see 
All  Hands,  May  1946,  p.  51;  March 
1946,  p.  53). 

Navy  captains  named  to  the  course 
were  W.  B.  Ammon,  B.  L.  Austin, 
W.  M.  Beakley,  L.  II.  Bibley,  R.  E. 
Blick  Jr.,  A.  P.  Calvert,  E.  A.  Cruise, 
H.  S.  Duckworth,  H.  H.  Goodwin, 
M.  E.  A.  Gouin,  H.  H.  Henderson, 
K.  G.  Hensel,  Stanley  Leith,  W.  K. 
Mendenhall  Jr.,  H.  E.  Orem,  S.  C. 
Ring,  R.  W.  Ruble,  W.  G.  Schindler. 
A.  P.  Stoors  3d,  J.  H.  Thach  Jr.,  E. 
M.  Thompson,  C.  W.  Wilkins,  G.  C. 
Wright.  Marine  Corps  colonels  were 
M.  L.  Curry,  W.  I.  Jordan,  F.  H. 
Lamson-Scribner,  K.  K.  Louther,  F. 
H.  Schwable,  Alan  Shapley. 
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THE  END  OF  A UNIQUE  CAREER 


The  unique  career  of  the  uss  Stew- 
art (DD  224)  came  to  an  end  off  the 
coast  of  California  when  Navy  fight- 
er planes  flew  low  over  the  gallant 
ship  and  released  their  high  explo- 
sives. 

The  Steivart  is  one  of  the  many 
ships  from  World  War  II  with  an 
unusual  story  to  tell.  (See  All 
Hands,  April  1946.)  Commissioned 
shortly  after  World  War  I,  she  saw 
service  with  the  Asiatic  fleet  until 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
Early  in  1942  she  was  damaged 
while  participating  in  a Jap  shipping 
attack.  While  undergoing  repairs 


from  this  damage  in  drydock  at 
Surabaya,  the  ship  slipped  off  her 
keel-blocks  and  crashed  over  on  her 
side.  The  remains  of  the  Stewart 
and  the  dry  dock  were  scuttled,  it 
was  believed ; however,  when  the 
Japs  took  Surabaya  they  resurrected 
the  Stewart. 

It  was  not  until  the  U.  S.  went 
into  Kure  Naval  Base  that  the  re- 
modeled and  very  battle-worn  Stew- 
art was  recovered.  Recommissioning 
exercises  were  held  at  Hiro  Wan  in 
October  1945,  and  the  ship  put  out 
for  Guam,  thence  home  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


LISTING  TO  PORT,  old  destroyer  awaits  fire  of  40  MM  battery. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

BRIDGE  AFLAME,  bow  wrecked,  USS  Stewart  sinks  for  the  last  time. 


TRIO  OF  NAVY  FIGHTERS  lay  direct  rocket  hits  on  USS  Stewart. 


Air  Defense  Analyzed 

United  States  industries  cannot  b< 
protected  from  possible  enemy  air  at 
tacks  except  by  prevention  of  thos< 
attacks,  according  to  most  recent  re 
ports  of  the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombinj 
Survey’s  Oil  Division. 

In  analyzing  wartime  bombing  o: 
German  industry,  particularly  th< 
strategic  air  campaign  against  oil 
chemical,  explosives  and  rubber  in 
dustries,  the  division  said: 

“Air  defenses  for  the  United  State: 
far  superior  to  those  which  prevailet 
in  Germany  would  still  leave  Ameri 
can  industries  vulnerable;  passive  de 
fenses  even  more  extensive  than  tin 
German  could  not  prevent  destruc 
tion.  To  move  the  American  oil  ant 
chemical  industries  undergroun; 
would  be  a task  of  staggering  magni 
tude  and  would  still  leave  the  in 
dustries  susceptable  to  strangulatior 
through  attacks  on  transportation.’ 

As  far  as  the  atomic  bomb  and  its 
possible  successors  is  concerned,  thf 
use  of  these  weapons  would  render 
even  more  obsolete  the  “blast  walls’ 
and  “dog-houses” — reinforced  concreti 
structures  the  Germans  used  to  pro 
tect  vital,  hard-to-replace  equipment— 
which  constituted  passive  defense 
against  the  bomb. 

The  division  said  that  attacking  the 
oil,  chemical,  explosives  and  rubbe:  ! 
industries  was  “like  fighting  an  octo  1 
pus,”  owing  to  the  vast  interlinking 
complexity  of  the  enemy’s  installa 
tions.  Assaults  upon  the  arms  of  thi 
industrial  creature  would  not  kill  i 
but  hitting  the  central  body — gas 
generating  plants  on  which  the  in 
dustries  depended  for  their  existenc 
— did  the  job. 


Bell  Bottoms  Included 

“If  I were  going  to  enlist  in  one  c 
the  armed  services,  I would  join.  . .: 
Over  half  (56%)  of  the  country’.- 
high  school  senior  boys  filled  in  th 
blank  with  “Navy”  or  “Navy  Ai 
Force”  in  a poll  conducted  by  th 
Institute  of  Student  Opinion  sponsorei 
by  Scholastic  Magazines. 

Leading  all  other  branches  of  ser 
vice  in  the  three  points  most  student 
were  concerned  about — living  as  wel 
as  possible  while  in  the  service,  hav 
ing  an  adventurous  service  career,  an 
learning  something  while  in  service- 
the  Navy  polled  38  percent  of  th 
total  vote.  Those  who  chose  the  Nav 
Air  Force  (18%)  did  so  because  o 
education  and  training  advantage 
and  an  interest  in  aviation.  The  Nav 
air  arm  was  chosen  over  the  AA 
because  the  boys  felt  living  conditior 
were  better  with  the  fleet  air  force. 

Showing  that  relatives  have  infk 
ence,  53  percent  of  the  boys  wit 
relatives  in  the  Navy  selected  the  se 
service;  16  percent  of  boys  with  rela 
tives  in  the  Army  chose  the  army;  4 
percent,  the  Navy  Air  Force;  34  pet 
cent,  the  Army  Air  Force;  and  3] 
percent,  the  Marines.  Percentage  r< 
suits  of  the  poll  were: 

Navy  38% 

Navy  Air  Force  1 8 % 

Army  Air  Force  16% 

Army  1 2 % 

Marines  1 1 % 

No  Preference  5 % 
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Admiral  Long  Dies 

Rear  Admiral  Andrew  Theodore 
Long,  USN,  (Ret.),  died  at  the  age  of 
80  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  21  May. 
Burial  was  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Admiral  Long  was  born  in  Iredell 
County,  N.  C.,  in  1866.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Naval  Academy  in  1887 
and  became  a rear  admiral  in  1918. 
He  was  retired  in  1930  at  64  with  47 
years  of  service  to  his  credit.  He 
received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  during  World  War  I,  and  was 
also  presented  many  foreign  awards. 


Sub  Policy  Explained 

Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN, 
CNO,  in  an  affidavit  to  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal,  defended  the 
U.  S.  Navy’s  actions  in  carrying  on  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  against 
Japan.  “The  unrestricted  submarine  and 
air  warfare  ordered  on  7 Dec  1941  re- 
sulted from  the  recognition  of  Japan- 
ese tactics  revealed  on  that  date,”  said 
Admiral  Nimitz  in  the  affidavit  which 
was  obtained  by  Walter  Siemers,  at- 
torney for  Grand  Admiral  Erich 
Raeder,  who  hepes  to  show  that  inter- 
national law  was  outmoded  and  that 
German  submarine  practices  were  no 
worse  than  those  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Pacific. 

“The  unrestricted  submarine  and 
fir  warfare  . . . was  justified  by  the 
Japanese  attacks  ...  on  U.  S.  bases, 
md  on  both  armed  and  unarmed  ships 
md  nationals,  without  warning  or 
leclaration  of  war,”  explained  Ad- 
niral  Nimitz.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
inued,  “Japanese  merchantmen  were 
isually  armed  and  always  attacked 
;ubmarines  by  any  means  feasible.” 

However,  he  said  that  U.  S.  sub- 
narines  “on  general  principles  did 
lot  rescue  enemy  survivors  if  undue 
lazard  to  the  submarine  resulted  or 
he  submarine  would  thereby  be  pre- 
sented from  accomplishing  its  further 
nission.  U.  S.  submarines  were  lim- 
ted  in  rescue  measures  by  small  pas- 
enger-carrying  facilities  combined 
vith  the  known  desperate  and  suicidal 
Iharacter  of  the  enemy.  Therefore  it 
vas  unsafe  to  pick  up  many  surviv- 
es. 

“Frequently  survivors  were  given 
rubber  boats  and/or  provisions.  Al- 
most invariably  survivors  did  not 
ome  aboard  the  submarine  voluntar- 
ily.” 

Admiral  Nimitz  said  that  certain 
peas  were  announced  by  the  U.S.  to 
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IAVY  WINS  440  DASH  (and  the  meet)  as  Bill  Kash  (right)  records  48.6  tor 
lavy  in  the  IC4A  track  meet  at  Annapolis.  Art  Bigley  (left)  came  in  third. 
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500  MPH  OR  BETTER  is  top  speed  of  America's  first  jet  propelled  bomber, 
shown  leaving  ground  during  recent  test  take-off  at  Muroc  Army  Air  Base. 


How  Nazi  Navy  Died 

That  skilled  men  and  not  necessari- 
ly ships  may  win  battles  was  shown 
by  secret  papers  of  Grand  Admiral 
Erich  Raeder,  once  supreme  comman- 
der of  the  German  navy.  On  New 
Year’s  Eve  of  1942  against  German 
navy  units  superior  in  tonnage  and 
firepower,  British  units  routed  two  of 
the  Nazis  finest  cruisers  in  an  en- 
gagement off  the  northernmost  tip  of 
Norway.  One  German  destroyer  was 
sunk. 

As  a result  of  this  fiasco,  Admiral 
Raeder  was  replaced  as  supreme  com- 
mander by  Admiral  Doenitz,  the  sub- 
marine specialist.  The  Germans’  big 
ships  remained  inactive  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

Admiral  Raeder  recorded  in  his 
personal  memorandums  a severe 
tongue  lashing  by  the  fuehrer  him- 
self in  which  Hitler  was  quoted  as 
saying:  “The  navy  had  no  meaning 
in  the  wars  of  1864,  1866  and  1870. 
The  role  of  the  German  high  seas 
fleet  in  the  first  World  War  had  no 
meaning.” 

Besides  admitting  the  tactical  vic- 
tory of  the  British  the  report  ad- 
mitted gunners  aboard  ships  of  the 
Nazi  fleet  were  rank  amateurs  at 
fighting  under  arctic  conditions. 


be  areas  of  operation,  blockade, 
danger,  restriction  and  the  like  and 
merchantmen  were  attacked  without 
warning  in  these  areas.  Hospital  ships 
and  vessels  under  “safe  conduct”  did 
not  come  under  the  order. 

Other  than  the  orders  issued  7 Dec 
1941,  no  further  orders  were  given  to 
U.S.  submarines  concerning  tactics 
toward  Japanese  merchantmen  based 
on  reprisal,  the  affidavit  said,  “al- 
though special  instances  of  Japanese 
submarines’  committing  atrocities 
toward  U.S.  merchant  marine  sur- 
vivors became  known  and  would  have 
justified  such  a course.” 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photooraph 


NATS  HELPS  with  U.  S.  mails  during  railroad  strikes  in  May.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  eight  planes  were  mobilized  to  carry  mail,  cargo  and  passengers. 


Navy  And  The  Strikes 

The  Navy  was  ready  with  ships, 
planes,  men,  power  facilities  and  fuel 
reserves  when  three  major  labor  dis- 
turbances occurred  recently. 

An  11th  hour  decision  returned  the 
nation’s  merchant  seamen  to  work  and 
made  timely  Navy  preparations  un- 
necessary. The  Navy  had  prepared,  as 
a last  resort,  to  keep  the  ships  sailing. 
Plans  had  been  sent  out  to  the  dis- 
tricts to  accept  volunteer  Navy  vet- 
erans for  return  to  duty,  and  orders 
directed  full  utilization  of  all  Navy 
resources  to  keep  the  ships  moving. 

Earlier,  the  day  of  the  railroad 
strike,  150  plane  commanders  and  co- 
pilots were  recalled  to  active  duty. 
NATS  was  instructed  to  accept  com- 
mercial revenue  passengers  holding 
ODT  priorities.  All  unnecessary  flight 
operations  were  suspended.  All  avail- 
able craft  were  ordered  to  continuous 
three-watch  operation  and  immobilized 
vessels  suitable  for  harbor  and  inland 
waterway  use  were  ordered  up  to  con- 
tinuous operating  level. 

All  rail  loadings  of  ammunition  and 
explosives  were  discontinued.  Com- 
manding officers  were  instructed  to  de- 
termine how  many  persons  had  had 
previous  experience  in  the  operation 
of  steam,  electric  or  diesel  railroads. 
All  personnel  (except  emergency 
cases)  were  restricted  to  15  miles  of 
leave  travel  on  public  transportation. 

Power  facilities  and  fuel  reserves 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  during  the  coal  crisis.  Twenty- 
five  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  sold  to 
the  Virginia  Electrical  Power  Co.,  of 
Richmond.  A Navy  generator,  mean- 
while, fed  power  into  the  lines  of  the 
same  company,  an  act  of  mutual  bene- 
fit, since  the  firm’s  pumps  supply 
water  to  NOB  Norfolk.  Rapid  checks 
of  coal  stocks  and  emergency  gener- 
ator equipment  were  made  at  naval 
establishments  in  all  districts.  Three 
DEs  in  the  Atlantic  area — equipped 
with  turbo-electric  drives — were  sent 


to  New  York,  following  a request 
from  the  Port  Authority  there,  to  pro- 
vide auxiliary  electric  power  if  neces- 
sary. The  ships  were  alerted  to  pro- 
vide power  for  ventilation  and  light- 
ing in  the  Holland  and  Lincoln  tun- 
nels. 

The  role  of  auxiliary  power  plant, 
incidentally,  was  not  new  for  Navy 
ships.  After  the  Normandy  invasion 
two  years  ago,  the  uss  Donnell,  form- 
erly a DE  but  crippled  and  reticketed 
as  an  “unclassified  miscellaneous”  ship, 
provided  electric  power  for  the  entire 
city  of  Cherbourg,  France.  The  needs 
of  the  city  and  its  134,000  persons 
were  met  by  only  one  of  the  main  gen- 
erators of  the  ship. 

Possibly  the  best  remembered  in- 
stance of  a ship’s  providing  power  for 
metropolitan  use  is  the  feat  of  the  old 
Lexington,  which  more  than  16  years 
ago  powered  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  30 
days.  During  a drouth-produced  water 
shortage  the  “Lex”  moored  alongside 
the  dock  at  Tacoma  on  15  Dec  1929 
and  two  days  later  began  delivering- 
power.  She  continued  to  do  so  until 
16  Jan  1930. 

U.  N.  Croup  Visits  Academy 

About  25  high-ranking  officers  of 
the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  from 
China,  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.  visited  the  Naval  Aca- 
demy 29  May.  The  visitors  were  con- 
ducted on  a brief  tour  of  the  Academy 
and  reviewed  a parade  of  the  Brigade 
of  Midshipmen  at  Worden  Field. 

Arrangements  for  the  visit  were 
made  by  Admiral  Richmond  K.  Turner, 
USN,  Navy  Representative  on  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee,  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral Aubrey  W.  Fitch,  USN,  Academy 
superintendent,  after  representatives 
of  the  four  countries  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  visit  following  a previous 
trip  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y. 


Chinese  Pirates 

A party  of  about  60  unidentified 
Chinese,  presumed  to  be  pirates,  were 
beaten  off  when  they  attempted  to 
board  the  stranded  Liberty  Ship, 
Chief  Joseph,  which  had  gone  aground 
at  Shitau  Bay  on  the  North  China 
coast. 

uss  Cree  (ATF  84)  was  attempting 
to  float  the  Chief  Joseph  when  the 
attack  occurred.  After  the  raiders 
were  beaten  off  they  set  up  guns  on  a 
nearby  beach.  Fire  from  the  beach 
narrowly  missed  a boat  from  the 
Cree  as  it  approached  the  beached 
ship. 

uss  Brinkley  Bass  (DD  887)  was 
ordered  to  the  scene  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives,  but  the  show  was  over  be- 
fore she  arrived.  Refloated  without 
further  opposition,  the  Chief  Joseph 
continued  under  its  own  power,  and 
the  Cree  and  Brinkley  Bass  returned 
to  Tsingtao. 

British  Admiral  Blameless 

The  Navy  Department  attaches  no 
blame  to  the  British  admiral  (Rear 
Admiral  Alexander  Crutchley,  V.  C., 
D.S.C.,  R.N.)  who  commanded  a group 
from  which  three  American  and  one 
Australian  heavy  cruisers  were  lost 
in  the  battle  of  Savo  Island. 

In  a letter  to  Senator  Brooks  (R., 
111.),  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal 
quoted  a letter  from  Admiral  King  to 
the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox, 
which  acknowledged  that  “the  opera- 
tion was  not  well  executed,”  but  which 
“may  have  been  due  in  part  to  lack 
of  experience”  of  the  COs  involved. 

“They  simply  had  not  learned  how 
and  when  to  stay  on  the  alert,”  Ad- 
miral King’s  letter  said. 

The  U.S.  lost  76  officers  and  876 
enlisted  men,  and  the  cruisers  Vin- 
cennes, Quincy  and  Astoria.  The  Aus- 
tralian cruiser  Canberra  also  was 
sunk  in  the  fight. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 


QUICK  WAY  OUT  for  pilot  of  a 
crippled  plane  is  demonstrated  as  de- 
vice propels  dummy  out  of  cockpit. 

ALL  HANDS 
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ANOTHER  JET  WING — the  first  produced  by  British — dips  gracefully  in 
test  hop  over  English  countryside.  This  one  is  called  the  deHavilland  'Swallow.' 


Admiral  Moreell  Promoted 

The  Senate  last  month  confirmed 
the  nomination  of  Vice  Admiral  Ben 
Moreell  (CEC),  USN,  to  be  a four-star 
admiral.  Admiral  Moreell  is  chief  of 
the  Material  Division,  office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  OinC 
of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Plants  Office 
and  administrator  of  coal  mines  under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug.  The 
appointment  marked  the  first  time 
that  a staff  corps  officer  has  held  four- 
star  rank  and  the 
first  time  since 
the  inception  of 
the  Naval  Acad- 
emy that  a non- 
graduate has  be- 
come a full  ad- 
miral. 

Admiral  Moreell 
is  an  old  hand  at 
establishing  prec- 
edents. His  color- 
ful naval  career 
began  in  1917 
. when,  after  grad- 

Admiral  Moreell  uation  as  a bache- 
lor of  science  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis  and  four  years 
as  a civil  engineer  for  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Navy’s 
Civil  Engineer  Corps. 

His  early  performance  as  a public 
works  officer  and  his  research  in  con- 
crete design  won  the  commendation  of 
the  Navy  Department  and  interna- 
tional recognition  from  the  engineer- 
ing profession. 

In  1932,  Admiral  Moreell,  then  a 
lieutenant  commander,  was  detailed 
to  a special  course  of  instruction  at 
• the  Ecole  Nationale  des  Ponts  et 
Chaussees  in  Paris,  where  he  studied 
European  engineering  design  and  con- 
struction practices.  Upon  his  return 
to  the  United  States,  Admiral  Moreell 
served  in  the  design  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  su- 
pervised the  design  of  the  David 
Taylor  Model  Basin  at  Carderock,  Md. 

Admiral  Moreell  returned  from  duty 
at  Pearl  Harbor  in  1937  as  a com- 

: 
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PILOT  is  lif+ed  by  cable  from  life  raft 
to  helicopter  in  Navy  air-sea  rescue 
show  on  Potomac  River  (see  p.  40). 


mander  and  assumed  the  post  of  Chief 
of  BuDocks  with  the  temporary  rank 
of  rear  admiral.  He  was  sworn  in  for 
a second  term  as  bureau  chief  on  the 
eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  in 
1944  was  promoted  to  vice  admiral. 

The  “can  do”  admiral’s  wartime 
leadership  included  establishment  of 
the  Seabees  and  their  vast  base  con- 
struction program,  and  expediting 
construction  of  plants  to  eliminate  the 
government’s  critical  100-octane  gaso- 
line shortage.  His  accomplishments 
won  him  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Legion  of  Merit. 

His  ability  at  organization  has  often 
been  put  to  use  by  the  President  in 
extra-naval  activities.  As  officer  in 
charge  of  Naval  Petroleum  Plants  Of- 
fice, Admiral  Moreell  operates  oil 
plants  seized  by  the  government.  He 
is  currently  in  charge  of  the  soft  coal 
industry  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  interim  settlement  of  the 
recent  mine  strike. 

Invasion  Exhibit 

LST  512,  carrying  a Navy  invasion 
exhibit  entitled  “Hit  the  Beach”  will 
visit  18  east  coast  cities  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  to  Bath,  Me.,  between 
9 June  and  4 Oct  1946. 

On  a recently  completed  tour  the 
exhibit  ship  visited  31  inland  cities  in 
the  midwest  and  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  At  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
26,000  persons  inspected  the  ship  and 
its  300  exhibits  in  a single  day. 

Exhibits  include  an  F4U,  a Jap 
kamikaze  plane,  155  millimeter  how- 
itzer, a bulldozer,  enemy  flags  and 
swords,  a searchlight,  flame  throw- 
ers, a General  Sherman  tank  and  a 
seven-man  rubber  reconnaissance  boat. 
One  display  represents  a patch  of 
South  Pacific  jungle  complete  with 


fox  holes.  The  “jungle”  is  kept  fresh 
by  artificial  rain  and  sunlight. 

The  exhibit  ship  was  designed  to 
show  Navy’s  appreciation  to  workers 
in  inland  cities  for  war  work.  The  ex- 
hibit will  visit  the  following  cities: 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Trenton,  N.  J.; 
Philadelphia,  Penn.;  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.;  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  Bath, 
Me. 

World’s  Navies 

Here’s  how  the  world’s  great  navies 
stacked  up  the  first  of  this  year,  as 
reported  by  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W. 
Nimitz,  CNO,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidering the  Navy’s  1947  budget: 


Class 

u.  s. 

G.  B. 

USSR 

Italy  France 

BB 

23 

14 

4 

r 

4 

CA 

26 

12 

7 

i 

3 

CL 

41 

50 

2 

9 

6 

CV 

32 

12 

0 

0 

0 

CVE 

75 

29 

0 

0 

0 

DD 

353 

259 

51 

1 1 

15 

SS 

206 

115 

140 

21 

18 

Totals 

756 

491 

204 

47 

46 

The 

Navy 

told 

the  committee 

it. 

planned  to  retain  the  following  ships: 
BB — 6 active,  2 reserve,  10  inactive 
but  serviceable;  CA,  CL — 29  active, 
10  reserve,  30  inactive;  CV — 12  active, 

3 reserve,  21  inactive;  CVE — 10  ac- 
tive, 56  inactive;  DD — 126  active,  22 
reserve,  205  inactive;  DE — 30  active, 

4 reserve,  204  inactive;  SS — 80  active, 
106  inactive. 

The  postwar  Navy  will  be  split  up 
between  the  oceans  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows, the  committee  was  told: 

Pacific:  2 BB,  17  CA-CL,  7 CV,  6 
CVE,  72  DD,  16  DE,  39  SS,  and  am- 
phibious forces  sufficient  to  carry  one 
reinforced  Marine  division. 

Atlantic:  2 BB,  12  CA-CL,  5 CV,  4 
CVE,  54  DD,  14  DE,  41  SS. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NC-4  CURTISS  flying  boat  is  set  down  in  Tagus  River  off  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
at  the  end  of  its  record-making  flight  from  Newfoundland  27  years  ago. 

1919  NAVY  FLIGHT  CELEBRATED 


“Flying  the  Atlantic  in  1919,  Read 
brought  us  close  together,”  reads  the 
inscription  of  the  plaque  dedicated  at 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  27  May  1946.  The 
occasion  was  the  27th  anniversary  of 
the  transatlantic  flight  of  the  Navy 
NC-4,  first  successful  Atlantic  cross- 
ing by  an  airplane.  The  dedicators 
were  Portuguese  Naval  Aviation  of- 
ficials. The  metal  plaque  is  signed 
by  Admiral  Gago  Coutinho,  who  flew 
the  South  Atlantic  from  Lisbon  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922.  The  plaque 
refers  to  Rear  Admiral  A.  C.  Read, 
usn  (Ret.),  commanding  officer  of 
the  NC-4  (see  p.  39). 

Three  planes,  the  NC-1,  NC-3  and 
NC-4,  took  off  6 May  1919  from  Long- 
Island,  New  York.  Their  scheduled 
route  was  to  Plymouth,  England,  via 
Newfoundland,  the  Azores  and  Lis- 
bon. Five  battleships  were  stationed 
at  intervals  of  400  miles  and  68  de- 
stroyers were  assigned  to  mark  the 
route. 

Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  tjsn, 
CincPac  Poa,  then  a commander,  was 
CO  of  the  NC-3,  with  Capt.  H.  C. 
Richardson,  USN  (Ret.),  as  pilot. 
Capt.  Richardson  was  also  a com- 
mander then. 

On  the  NC-1,  Admiral  Marc  A. 
Mitscher,  USN,  Com8thFleet,  was 
pilot,  and  Vice  Admiral  P.  N.  L.  Bel- 
linger, usn,  was  CO.  Both  were  lieu- 
tenant commanders  at  the  time.  Rear 
Admiral  Read  was  both  CO  and  navi- 
gator of  the  NC-4  and  was  a lieuten- 
ant commander. 

The  NC-4  was  the  first  in  trouble. 
Soon  after  the  take-off,  it  threw  a 
connecting  rod  and  was  forced  to 
make  a water  landing  east  of  Cape 
Cod.  Taxiing  all  night,  the  plane 
was  brought  into  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion at  Chatham,  Mass.,  and  changed 
engines.  The  NC-4  continued  on  the 
trip,  catching  the  other  two  planes  at 
Trepassey,  Newfoundland. 


The  three  planes  took  off  the  next 
day  and  flew  through  adverse 
weather  toward  the  Azores.  Cover- 
ing the  1,200  nautical  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  78  knots,  the  NC-4 
landed  at  Horta  through  a 200-foot 
gap  between  the  ocean  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fog  bank.  The  NC-1 
landed  only  100  miles  from  the 
Azores,  after  losing  contact  with  the 
destroyers  marking  the  route,  but 
was  unable  to  take  off  because  of  30- 
foot  waves.  Taxiing  for  several 
hours,  the  plane  encountered  the 
Greek  steamer  Ionia  and  members  of 
the  crew  were  transferred  to  the 
steamer,  which  attempted  to  take  the 
seaplane  under  tow.  The  towline 
snapped,  however,  and  the  NC-1  cap- 
sized, broke  up  and  sank. 

Meanwhile,  the  NC-3  landed  45 
miles  from  Horta  and  sustained 
heavy  damages  from  the  large  waves. 
At  the  end  of  60  hours  of  drifting, 
the  plane  was  maneuvered  into  Ponta 
Delgada  but  could  not  be  repaired  to 
attempt  the  rest  of  the  flight. 

Taking  off  from  Ponta  Delgada, 
the  NC-4  reached  Lisbon  on  the  same 
day — 27  May — and  reached  Plym- 
outh, England,  on  31  May  after  a 
stormy  crossing  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  NC-4  was  returned  to  New 
York  by  steamer  and  exhibited  in  43 
cities.  The  hull  is  now  housed  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.,  and  the  wings  are  stored 
at  the  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Depot, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  planes  were  under  construc- 
tion before  the  end  of  World  War  I, 
but  all  the  NCs  had  larger  wing- 
spans than  many  modern  seaplanes. 
The  four-engine  biplanes  had  wing 
spans  of  126  feet,  were  more  than  68 
feet  long  and  carried  1,800  gallons  of 
fuel.  Their  radio  sets  had  a 200-mile 
range. 


Atomic  Problems 

As  the  Bikini  experiments  pro-  1 
gressed  during  the  past  month,  these  1 
were  developments  in  the  problems 
raised  by  the  event  of  the  atomic  age: 

• President  Truman  and  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  endorsed  a U.  S.  pro- 
gram to  prevent  atomic  war,  which 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
later  offered  at  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  meeting 
in  New  York  last  month.  Salient  fea- 
tures : Development  of  an  interna- 
tional atomic  commission  to  control 
the  sources  of  atomic  energy;  slow  re- 
laxing of  America’s  grip  on  atomic 
secrets  as  international  control  pro- 
gresses; waiving  of  the  one-nation 
veto  power  over  the  international  com- 
mission’s action  until  safeguards  have 
been  established ; a limited  program 
of  denaturing  fissionable  materials  to 
allow  their  use  in  peaceful  pursuits  « 
but  not  in  bombs. 

• The  Senate  passed  and  sent  to 
the  House  (with  some  indication  of  : 
favorable  action  by  that  body),  a bill 
providing  civilian  control  of  atomic 
experimentation.  The  McMahon  mea- 
sure provides  for  the  national  security 
and  military  needs,  but  places  essen- 
tial atomic  authority  in  the  hands  of 
a five-man  civilian  board. 

• A U.N.  subcommittee  reported  it 
had  found  no  evidence  that  Spain  was  [ 
indulging  in  atomic  research,  and 
warned  that  world  control  of  atomic 
energy  would  be  seriously  handicapped 
if  Spain  were  left  out  of  the  U.N. 
(which  had  been  proposed  as  a mea-  » 
sure  “boycotting”  Franco). 

• Prof.  Harold  Laski,  retiring 
chairman  of  the  British  Labor  Party 
and  oft-quoted  liberal,  declared  that  | 
Anglo-American  secrecy  on  the  A- 
bomb  was  responsible  for  Russia’s 
suspicious  attitude. 

• Documents  entered  at  the  trial  of 
a Communist  member  of  the  Canadian  ! 
Parliament  in  Montreal  indicated  de- 
tails of  the  atomic  bomb  and  plans  for 
the  New  Mexico  tests  were  sent  to 
Moscow  by  Russian  spies  in  Ottawa 
shortly  before  the  tests  took  place. 

• Tests  at  the  laboratory  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  showed  that  radiation 
caused  rats  to  age  raoidly  and  to  die 
prematurely,  but  scientists  pointed  out 
the  opposite  also  is  true  — that  rays 
properly  administered  may  combat  ; 
many  types  of  illness  (including  even 
some  with  bacterial  causes)  and  act 
to  prolong  youth.  The  tests  were  made 
to  determine  the  danger  to  which 
atomic  laboratory  workers  may  be 
exposed. 

• One  scientist  died  and  seven 
others  were  burned  by  radiation  ex- 
posure at  Los  Alamos,  N.  M.,  in  an 
accident  during  work  with  fissionable 
material.  The  scientist  who  died,  Dr. 
Louis  Slotin,  35,  was  credited  with  ! 
saving  the  others  by  dispersing  a mass 
of  the  material  and  halting  radiation. 

• The  Army  reported  experiments 
indicating  that  shock  waves  might 
make  even  underground  caverns  un- 
tenable in  an  atomic  war. 

Attention:  Veterans  and  students 
are  encouraged  to  enter  the  medical 
profession  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  which  estimates  that  by 
1950  there  may  be  a shortage  of  20,- 
000  doctors. 
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ALL  HANDS 


enior  Reservist  Dead 

Rear  Admiral  John  T.  Nelson,  usnr, 
Ret.),  died  in  his  home  at  Fall  River, 
lass.,  at  the  age  of  69  on  Memorial 
Jay.  At  his  retirement  in  1941  he  had 
een  in  charge  of  reserve  personnel 
1 the  First  Naval  District  and  had 
een  chief  of  the  protection  division 
f the  Fall  River  Civilian  Defense 
ilouncil  during  the  war. 

He  enlisted  as  a seaman  in  1899  and 
aw  more  than  22  years  of  active 
uty.  During  the  first  World  War  he 
erved  in  the  First  Naval  District  in 
arious  duties,  including  Section  Com- 
mander, Captain  of  the  Port,  Convoy 
Jfficer  and  Commander  of  Mine  Sweep- 
ng  Forces.  He  remained  on  active 
uty  in  the  years  following  the  war, 
erving  as  CO  of  USS  Eagles  19,  29 
nd  42,  and  as  aide  to  the  Comman- 
ant,  First  Naval  District,  after  3 
)ct  1921.  He  was  made  rear  admiral 
o rank  from  1 Apr  1940. 


tombing  U-Boat  Pens 

The  heaviest  Allied  bombs  cannot 
lenetrate  the  15  to  25-foot  thick  rein- 
;orced  concrete  roofs  of  the  U-boat 
jens  at  Farge,  Germany.  Experimental 
ombing  by  the  USAAF  and  Royal 
lir  Force,  which  will  continue  for 
,'everal  months  more,  have  been  in 
progress  since  last  August.  With  the 
xception  of  the  atomic  bomb,  all  types 
ave  been  used. 

Two  small  holes  in  the  roof  of  a pen 
re  the  only  results  of  direct  hits  by 
he  RAF  with  22,000-pound  wartime 
'ombs.  Purpose  of  the  experimental 
iombing  is  to  determine  “the  full  pos- 
ibilities  of  destroying  massive  targets 
;iy  earth  shock,”  according  to  a state- 
ment issued  by  USAAF  Headquarters. 

For  Which  They  Died ’ 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
iestal  issued  the  following  statement 
•n  Memorial  Day,  30  May: 

“On  this  first  Memorial  Day  since 
he  end  of  hostilities  in  World  War  II, 
ve  honor  the  dead  of  all  our  wars.  In 
ribute  to  them,  let  us  resolve  to  spare 
10  effort  to  achieve  the  freedom,  un- 
derstanding and  peace  for  which  they 
'ought  and  died.” 

Navy  men  the  world  over  paused 
o remember  the  nation’s  war  dead  on 
Memorial  Day. 

• Navy  planes  from  Hawaii  flew 
floppy  wreaths  to  once  blood-drenched 

slands  across  the  Pacific  and  services 
were  held  in  military  cemeteries  wher- 
ever fighting  men  lay,  on  I wo  and 
Okinawa,  the  Philippines  and  Japan 
md  in  seven  European  countries. 

• At  home,  President  Truman  led 
he  U.  S.  in  observance  of  30  May  as 

he  laid  a wreath  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery and  a Marine  bugler  blew  taps 
■or  the  man  who  represents  those  who 
fan  never  come  home. 

• Across  the  nation  in  cities  and 
;owns,  in  great  halls  and  small,  at 
arge  national  cemeteries  and  rural 
'burial  grounds  lush  in  the  late  spring, 

he  dead  were  remembered  as  throngs 
gathered  to  hear  military  and  civilian 
eaders. 

Gist  of  the  speakers’  texts : “America 
nust  win  the  peace,  that  these  men 
-hall  not  have  died  in  vain.” 


IULY  /946 
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QUIZ  AWEIGH 

It  is  said  that  one  picture  is  worth  10,000  words. 
What  do  you  know  about  the  photographs  below? 


1.  What  is  the  Navy’s  designation  tor  the  above  merchant  conversion? 

2.  The  symbol  for  this  type  of  vessel  is  ( I ) APG  (2)  AKA  (3)  AGC  (4)  APA. 

3.  How  does  it  serve  the  fleet? 


4.  The  photographer  who  took  this  pho- 
tograph was  standing  off  the  ship's 
(a)  port  (b)  starboard  (c)  stern 
(d)  bow. 


6.  What  is  the  name  ot  the  instrument 
used  in  the  above  photograph? 

7.  What  is  it  used  for? 


5.  What  is  the  ship's  beam? 


8.  What  is  the  name  of  this 


9.  What  does  the  arrow  point  to? 


10.  What  is  the  plane’s  fire  power? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  77 


TifmWURTH’S  NEWS 


New  Vet  Groups  Beckon  To  Ex-Servicemeri 


i 


New  veterans’  organizations  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  members 
have  mushroomed  during  World  War 
II  to  stand  alongside  and  give  compe- 
tition to  long-established  organizations 
whose  memberships  rise  into  the  mil- 
lions. The  drum-beatings  to  increase 
memberships  in  this  galaxy  of  special 
and  general  organizations  have  grown 
louder  as  more  potential  members  are 
released  from  service. 

There  are  national  organizations 
and  local  organizations,  foreign  war 
organizations  and  domestic  organiza- 
tions, army  organizations  and  Navy 
organizations,  World  War  I organiza- 
tions and  World  War  II  organizations, 
reservists’  organizations  and  regulars’ 
organizations,  exclusive  organizations 
and  “open-to-all”  organizations. 

Under  the  general  groups  open  to 
Navy  men,  there  are  four  main  ones 
and  many  lesser  lights.  Two  of  these 
— the  American  Legion  and  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars — are  holdovers 
from  the  last  war.  The  other  two — 
Americans’  Veterans  Committee  and 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II — are  exclusively  for  ex-servicemen 
of  World  War  II. 

For  Navy  men,  there  is  an  assort- 
ment of  specifically  naval  prewar, 
postwar  and  during- the-war  groups. 
And  for  Marines,  there  is  the  Marine 
Corps  League  among  others. 

• Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
(VFW)  is  one  of  the  older  and  larger 
groups  of  the  country.  It  became 
especially  active  during  World  War 
I and  has  continued  its  work  through 
this  war.  It  numbers  its  members  well 
into  seven  figures,  hundreds,  of  thou- 
sands of  these  being  ex-servicemen  of 
World  War  II. 

• American  Legion,  organized 
during  the  last  war,  has  been  a huge, 
active  group  since  its  formation.  Like 
the  VFW,  it  numbers  its  men  into  the 
millions  with  many  thousands  of  new- 
comers in  its  folds.  Also,  like  the 
VFW,  it  is  actively  pushing  legislative 
programs  for  veterans’  rehabilitation 
and  for  national  security. 

• American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  (AMVETS)  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  modern  groups.  More  than 
50,000  men  belong  to  this  organiza- 
tion thus  far  and  it  has  450  posts  in 
operation.  National  headquarters  is 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  commander 
is  Jack  W.  Hardy,  a Los  Angeles  at- 
torney. The  AMVETS  are  actively  en- 
couraging legislative  benefits. 

• American  Veterans’  Commit- 
tee (AVC)  is  a large  group  working 
under  a different  theory  than  the 
AMVETS.  Over  35,000  strong,  the 
organization,  commanded  by  Charles 
G.  Bolte,  a writer  who  lost  one  leg 
while  serving  in  El  Alamein  with  the 
British,  has  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  The  organization’s  slogan 
is  “Citizens  First,  Veterans  Second.” 
That  is,  they  try  to  rehabilitate  ex- 
servicemen  not  through  their  being 
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a specially  privileged  group,  but 
rather  as  ordinary  citizens. 

® Navy  Club  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (NCUSA)  is  an  ex- 
clusive Navy  organization,  a prewar 
group  and  one  of  the  largest.  It  num- 
bers 27,000  men,  and  like  the  others 
is  still  growing.  It  is  open  to  men 
and  women  who  have  served  or  are 
still  serving  under  honorable  condi- 
tions in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard.  Organized  in  1938  by 
a group  of  ex-Navy  enlisted  men  in 
Illinois,  it  spread  throughout  the  Mid- 
west, drawing  many  scattered  and  un- 
connected clubs  into  its  folds.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1940  by  an  act  of 
Congress. 

The  NCUSA  has  80  local  groups 
called  “ships”  and  plans  are  under 
way  to  organize  an  all-Wave  ship  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  purposes  of  the 
club  are  to  further  public  interest  in 
the  Navy,  inform  members  on  matters 
of  national  security  and  maintain  a 
strong  postwar  Navy.  The  club  is 
avowedly  non-political,  non-partisan, 
and  non-sectarian. 

National  Commandant  is  J.  L.  Zim- 
merman, a Springfield,  Ohio,  attorney, 
with  the  national  headquarters  at 
Rockford,  111.  SecNav  James  Forrestal 
is  a member,  as  was  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

• Navy  League  is  a large,  nation- 
wide organization  of  civilians  inter- 
ested in  a powerful  Navy.  It  was  this 
organization  that  promoted  the  ob- 
servance of  Navy  Day  each  year, 
starting  in  1922  when  pro-Navy  ac- 
tivity was  at  its  minimum  and  dis- 
armament was  the  topic  of  the  day. 
The  Navy  League,  with  special  induce- 
ments to  veterans,  including  a low 
dues  rate,  is  especially  anxious  to 
have  ex-Navy  men  join.  Naval  officers 
receive  invitations  to  affiliate  as  soon 
as  they  are  released  from  active  duty. 

© Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval 
Services  (RONS)  is  the  newest  of  the 
naval  veterans’  organizations.  This 


Photograph  from  Press  Association.  Inc. 

ONE  SOLUTION  to  the  housing 
shortage  is  to  build  your  own  as  this 
former  army  major  is  doing  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  with  the  three  Gl  helpers. 


group  is  limited  to  officers  who  ha-J 
served  in  the  Marines,  Coast  Guar 
or  Naval  Reserve.  It  was  founded  i 
1945,  has  its  headquarters  in  Was! 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  Eugene  CassL 
Carusi,  a Washington  attorney,  ^ 
national  president. 

RONS  has  stated  that  it  will  re 
ommend  to  the  House  Appropriatioi 
Committee  that  the  Navy’s  budget  1 
boosted  for  the  coming  year  and 
also  a booster  of  scientific  researc 
The  membership,  rising  quickly,  i 
present  is  21,000. 

Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Se 
vices  is  an  organization  dating  fro 
World  War  I,  and  went  out  of  exi 
fence  voluntarily  in  1941  when  pra 
tically  all  of  its  members  returned  i 
active  duty.  Some  of  its  local  cha; 
ters  have  been  reactivated  and  mar 
of  them  have  voted  to  amalgama 
with  RONS. 

• Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  a 

exclusive  organization  with  membe 
ship  open  only  to  enlisted  personn, 
who  have  completed  six  years  acth 
service  and  intend  to  remain  in  tl 
service  until  completion  of  at  least  3 
years — or  those  who  have  alreac 
transferred  to  the  16  and  20  ye; 
classes  of  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Thus 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a veteran 
organization.  Another  strong  advoca 
of  a large  Navy  and  more  pay  fi 
Navy  men,  it  has  over  25,000  merj 
bers  at  present  with  national  hea 
quarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

• Navy  Association  of  Westei 
New  York  is  typical  of  the  smalf 
Navy  organizations,  purely  local  j 
scope,  that  have  been  active  even  b, 
fore  the  war.  Originated  in  1935,  j 
confined  its  efforts  toward  influencii 
opinions  for  a large  Navy  in  its  are 
It  has  been  given  considerable  crecj 
for  the  high  recruiting  figures  in  Bu 
falo,  N.  Y.,  despite  its  limited  mer 
bership  of  only  400. 

• Marine  Corps  League  isalarj 
organization  devoted  exclusively  to  d 
Marines.  An  old-timer  in  the  orga: 
zations  field,  it  was  founded  in  19 
and  was  incorporated  by  Congress  1 i 
1937.  It  has  a membership  of  appro: 
mately  35,000,  is  also  non-politic; 
non-partisan  and  non-sectarian.  N 
tional  headquarters  is  in  Albany,  N. ' 
and  Thomas  J.  Sweeney  is  comma 
dant.  It  has  “detachments”  in  almc 
every  state. 

Membership  in  one  national  vet« 
ans’  organization  can  be  suppleme 
tary,  to  another  for  these  organk 
tions  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 

Membership  in  a veterans  organic 
tion  has  been  endorsed  by  high  Na: 
officers,  one  of  whom  remarked,  “Me 
bership  keeps  a man  alive  to  wha 
going  on  in  the  world;  it  keeps  h 
in  touch  with  former  shipmates  a 
old  friends;  it  gives  him  an  intert 
in  public  affairs,  and  it  provides  sco[ 
for  him  to  exert  his  own  influence 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  naton.”  i. 

ALL  HAN\ 


=OR  THAT 
IAINY  DAY 

‘IXTY-TWO  out  of  every  100  men 
* in  the  Navy  have  U.  S.  Savings 
:ond  nest  eggs.  The  Navy  thinks  this 

> as  it  should  be,  but  it  would  like 

> see  more  of  the  same — at  least  75 

I every  100,  for  instance.  The  62 
len — actually  the  percentage  is  62.8 
f all  naval  personnel — represent  755,- 
19  currently  signed  up  for  war  sav- 
lgs  bond  allotments.  This  is  a natu- 
il  drop  from  the  wartime  peak  of 
lore  than  two  million  registrations, 
lit  at  that  it  is  an  increase  in  per- 
mtage. 

The  Navy  figures  that  if  it  took 

II  the  money  saved  through  savings 
md  investments  during  the  war  and 
it  it  up  into  a lot  of  little  shares, 
/erybody  in  the  Navy  would  have 
lived  $490.  Not  everyone  signed  for 

bond  allotment,  so  the  average  sav- 
tg  is  considerably  more  than  that. 

Aside  from  prestige,  the  value  of 
hich  is  not  easy  to  measure,  the 
avy  doesn’t  actually  get  anything 
it  of  this  bond  business.  It  does  like 

> think,  though,  that  the  savings 
ibit  a lot  of  young  people  developed 
i the  Navy  will  be  something  to  be 
irried  over  into  civilian  life.  The 
Dung  people  also  can  carry  over,  in- 
dentally,  the  cash  they  put  into  the 
bnds. 

| Navy  people  had  access  to  war  bonds 
ick  in  1939,  when  Hitler  was  leering 
t Poland,  but  nobody  did  much  about 
. In  1941,  with  war  on  the  doorstep, 
a intensive  bond  program  was 
:arted,  and  in  March  1942  the  Navy 
egan  to  handle  sales  of  bonds  to 
s personnel.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
reasury  was  the  issuing  agency. 

The  program  caught  on,  as  they 
iy,  pretty  well.  In  September  1941, 
ily  929  people  in  the  Navy  had  war 
md  allotments — about  three-tenths  of 
m percent  of  the  total  personnel.  A 
Bar  later  22,800  (including  the  Ma- 
ne Corps  and  Coast  Guard)  had 
2nd  allotments.  By  September  1943 
ie  figure  was  up  to  418,000;  it  went 
P to  1,942,000  the  next  year,  and 
hen  the  war  ended  last  summer  the 
larts  read  2,369,000—58  percent  of 
II  Navy  personnel.  From  1941  until 
ist  1 June  naval  personnel,  including 
farines,  Coast  Guardsmen  and  civil- 
ms,  put  $1,674,000,000  into  the  war 
md  kitty.  That’s  enough  to  buy  about 

million  new  Fords,  which  would  be 
ot  only  a lot  of  automobiles  but  a 
eat  trick  these  days. 

The  bond  program  which  started 
i March  1942  put  war  bonds  within 
:ach  of  large  numbers  of  Navy  per- 
j)ns  by  creating  the  quarterly  allot- 
ment plan.  This  meant  that  a man 
>uld  sign  up  for  a war  bond  by  ai- 
ding only  one-third  of  the  purchase 
rice  out  of  his  month’s  pay.  For 
:ily  $6.25  a month  he  could  buy  a $25 
md  every  three  months.  And  he  still 
m.  Any  man  who  will  be  on  active 
Jty  for  a year  or  more  may  sign  up 
t a bond  today  on  the  same  basis. 

I The  Navy  savings  bond  program 
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is  . , Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

FIRST  STEP  TOWARD  financial  security  has  been  taken  by  62  out  of  100  men 
in  the  Navy.  Wartime  peak  of  savings  bond  registrants  reached  two  million. 


was  made  permanent  last  February 
(Alnav  94-46;  NDB,  28  February). 
Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz,  CNO,  put  out 
the  word  that  all  commands  were  to 
incorporate  the  program  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  their  administrative 
operations,  just  like  welfare  and  recre- 
ation. He  said  an  officer  should  be 
given  collateral  duty  to  carry  out  the 
program.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air  John  L.  Sullivan  (now 
undersecretary)  urged  everyone  “to 
adopt  this  means  (war  bonds)  of 
guaranteeing  adequate  ‘take  home 
savings.’  ” 

A set  of  regulations  was  written, 
a perceptive  document  which  said  that 
the  use  of  “so-called  pressure  in  pre- 
senting the  savings  bond  program  is 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  The 
great  majority  of  individuals  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  payroll  savings  and 
bond  allotment  plans  if  the  program 
is  adequately  presented.”  Not  pass- 
ing anything  up,  the  Navy  followed 
through  with  a “policy”  frowning  on 
cashing  war  bonds  and  canceling  bond 
allotments. 

The  thing  about  a war  bond,  the 
Navy  likes  to  remind  people,  is  that 
it’s  money  in  the  bank.  If  your  bond 
isn’t  delivered,  or  if  it  is  delivered  and 
you  lose  it,  if  it’s  burned  up  or  lost 
at  sea  or  torn  to  bits  or  otherwise  put 
out  of  circulation,  you’ve  still  got  your 
money.  Matter  of  fact,  if  your  alloted 
bond  isn’t  delivered  there’s  relatively 


little  difficulty  in  getting  another  one. 
You  just  write  in  and  say  you  didn’t 
get  it,  telling  at  the  same  time  the 
serial  numbers  of  other  bonds  that 
you  did  receive.  They  get  out  the 
stubs,  determine  that  a bond  was  sent, 
and  put  a caveat  against  the  original 
in  the  Treasury  Department  (that 
means  no  one  can  cash  the  one  al- 
ready sent  out).  Then  you  are  told 
the  number  of  the  bond  you  didn’t  get, 
you  file  a claim  and  a new  bond  is 
sent  out.  If  you  bought  a bond  for 
cash  someplace  and  don’t  know  the 
serial  number  and  that  one  is  lost,  you 
may  have  a little  difficulty.  But  you’ll 
get  your  bond. 

The  BuSandA  Bond  Division,  in  this 
connection,  has  more  than  25,000 
bonds  lying  around  that  it  can’t  de- 
liver. Personnel  give  their  home  ad- 
dress, then  their  families  move  and 
they  never  change  the  address,  or 
some  similar  circumstance.  War  bonds 
have  to  be  delivered  to  the  address 
on  the  bond,  not  to  any  other — just 
like  registered  mail.  So  if  you’re  miss- 
ing a bond,  you  might  write  in  and 
inquire.  But  don’t  write,  as  some 
have,  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
or  the  Army  Special  Services  or  your 
Congressman  or  your  former  ship. 
And  please  don’t  write  to  All  Hands. 
Write  to:  Bond  Division,  Field  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  13th 
and  Euclid  Streets,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


Three  Submarines  Given  Unit  Award 


Marine  Units 
Cited  By  Navy 


Pacific  Combat  Service 
Of  Sea  Devil,  Trigger 
And  Permit  Commended 

The  Navy  has  commended  three 
submarines  for  outstanding  combat 
service  in  the  Pacific  war  area.  The 
Unit  Commendation  recently  was 
awarded  the  uss  Sea  Devil,  uss  Trig- 
ger, and  USS  Permit. 

The  uss  Sea  Devil  was  cited  for 
heroic  action  during  her  third  war 
patrol  in  the  Yellow  Sea  area  from 
7 February  to  20  Apr  1945.  Despite 
heavy  enemy  screens  and  extensive 
mine  fields,  the  Sea  Devil  attacked  a 
convoy  of  four  freighters  and  three 
escorts,  severely  damaging  all  four 
cargo  vessels  and  two  frigates.  During 
this  patrol  she  also  rescued  three 
downed  aviators  in  a carefully  planned 
night  operation,  and  took  four  Japa- 
nese prisoners  of  war.  Her  CO  at  the 
time  was  Comdr.  Ralph  E.  Styles, 
USN,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  uss  Trigger  also  was  com- 
mended for  action  during  her  ninth 
war  patrol  in  the  Palau  Islands  area 
from  23  Mar  to  20  May  1944.  She 
penetrated  enemy  convoy  screens  to 
reach  her  targets  and  boldly  attacked 


to  leave  four  freighters  and  a de- 
stroyer a mass  of  smoke  and  wreckage. 
In  a later  attack,  though  an  enemy 
destroyer  approached  within  50  feet 
of  her  periscope,  she  launched  her 
torpedoes  to  cripple  and  possibly  sink 
three  Jap  vessels.  Detected  and  heav- 
ily depth-charged,  the  Trigger  evaded 
the  enemy  by  superb  seamanship  for 
17  hours,  later  to  resurface  and  strike 
again.  Lt.  Comdr.  Frederick  J.  Harl- 
finger,  II,  USN,  of  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  was  skipper  at  the  time.  The 
Trigger  was  lost  on  her  last  war  pa- 
trol in  March  1945. 

For  outstanding  service  during  her 
tenth  war  patrol  in  the  Central  Pa- 
cific area  from  23  Aug  to  24  Sept 
1943,  the  uss  Permit  was  presented 
the  Navy  Unit  Commendation.  The 
sub  conducted  an  excellent  reconnais- 
sance of  Kwajalein  and  later,  in  a 24 
hour  attack  under  persistent  hostile 
opposition,  she  launched  18  torpedoes 
for  16  perfectly  directed  hits,  that 
demolished  an  entire  convoy  of  two 
freighters  and  a tanker  and  severely 
damaged  an  escorting  light  cruiser 
and  a passenger  - freighter.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.  Comdr.)  Carter  L.  Bennett, 
USN,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  was  in  com- 
mand on  the  tenth  war  patrol. 


Marine  Honored 
For  Iwo  Action 

For  gallantry  in  action  on  Iwo  Jima, 
1st  Lt.  Harry  L.  Martin,  usmc  of 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  nation’s  highest  award — 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  At  the  risk  of 
his  life  while  platoon  leader  attached 
to  Company  C,  5th  Pioneer  Battalion, 
5th  MarDiv,  Lt.  Martin  on  16  Mar 
1945,  organized  a firing  line  with  Ma- 
rines nearest  his 
foxhole  and  suc- 
ceeded in  momen- 
ta r i 1 v checking 
the  headlong  rush 
of  the  Japanese 
when  his  sector  of 
the  5th  Pioneer 
Battalion  bivouac 
area  was  pene- 
trated by  a con- 
centrated enemy 
attack.  Deter- 
mined to  rescue 
1st  Lt.  Martin  several  of  his  men 
trapped  in  over- 
run positions,  he  defied  intense  hos- 
tile fire  to  fight  through  the  Japs. 

Although  sustaining  two  severe 
wounds,  he  blasted  the  Japanese  who 
attempted  to  intercept  him,  located 
his  men  and  directed  them  to  their 
own  lines.  When  four  of  the  infil- 
trating enemy  took  possession  of  an 
abandoned  machine-gun  pit  and  sub- 
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jected  his  sector  to  a barrage  of  hand 
grenades,  Lt.  Martin  alone,  and  armed 
only  with  a pistol,  charged  the  position 
and  killed  all  its  occupants.  Realizing 
th&t  his  few  remaining  comrades 
could  not  repulse  another  organized 
attack,  he  called  to  his  men  to  follow 
and  then  charged  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy  force,  firing  his  weapon 
and  scattering  them  until  he  fell, 
mortally  wounded  by  a grenade.  By 
his  indomitable  spirit,  Lt.  Martin  per- 
manently disrupted  a coordinated  Jap 
attack  on  his  and  other  platoons. 

Batfish  Cited 
For  War  Patrol 

The  uss  Batfish  has  been  awarded 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for 
meritorious  combat  service  during  the 
submarine’s  sixth  war  patrol.  Per- 
sistent and  aggressive  in  the  South 
China  Sea  from  30  Dec  1944  to  3 Mar 
1945  during  searches  for  vital  targets, 
she  tracked  down  the  enemy  and  in 
three  separate  attacks  demolished 
three  enemy  submarines. 

By  the  destruction  of  these  formid- 
able and  threatening  hostile  fleet 
units  in  a single  war  patrol,  the  Bat- 
fish achieved  a unique  record  in  sub- 
marine warfare  and  contributed  signi- 
ficantly to  the  successful  completion 
of  the  war.  Her  CO  during  this  patrol 
was  Comdr.  John  Kerr  Fyfe,  USN,  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  Navy  has  awarded  the  Pres 
dential  Unit  Citation  to  three  Marir 
units  and  the  Navy  Unit  Commend; 
tion  to  four  others  for  action  in  var 
ous  Pacific  battles. 

Units  receiving  the  President; 
Unit  Citation  were  the  5th  Marine 
(Reinforced)  for  Peleliu,  and  the  1; 
and  29th  Marines  (Reinforced)  fc 
their  participation  in  the  Okinaw 
campaign. 

Reinforcing  units  of  the  5th  M; 
rines  were  Company  B of  the  1: 
Tank  Battalion,  Company  B of  the  1: 
Engineer  Battalion,  forward  observe; 
and  liaison  parties  of  the  11th  Marir 
Regiment  and  a detachment  of  the  4t 
Joint  Assault  Signal  Company. 

Named  as  reinforcing  units  of  tl 
29th  Marines  were  the  3d  Platoon  < 
the  1st  Bomb  Disposal  Company,  le: 
one  section,  and  a detachment  of  tl 
6th  Joint  Assault  Signal  Company 
naval  gunfire  and  air  ground  liaise 
teams. 

The  1st  Marine  Regiment’s  reii 
forcing  elements  were  listed  as  Cor 
pany  A of  the  1st  Tank  Battalio; 
Company  A of  the  1st  Engineer  Ba 
tallion,  1st  Platoon  of  Company  A,  < 
the  1st  Pioneer  Battalion,  1st  Platoc 
of  1st  Ordnance  Company  of  the  1 
MarDiv,  a detachment  of  3d  Battalid 
of  the  11th  Marines,  forward  observe 
teams  and  liaison  parties,  a detac, 
ment  of  Company  A of  1st  Mote 
Transport  Battalion,  a sanitary  squ; 
of  the  1st  Service  Battalion,  a d 
tachment  of  the  4th  Joint  Assau 
Signal  Company;  a detachment  of  tl 
1st  Amphibian  Tractor  Battalion; 
detachment  of  the  1st  Platoon  of  tl 
1st  Bomb  Disposal  Company,  a d 
tachment  of  Company  B,  of  the  713i‘ 
Armored  Flame  Thrower  Battalion  i 
the  USA,  and  a detachment  of  Ba 
tery  B of  the  88th  Independent  Cher 
ical  Mortar  Battalion  (USA)  forwai 
observer  teams. 

The  Presidential  Unit  Citation  w: 
the  second  won  by  the  1st  Mariij 
Regiment,  which  had  previously  be( 
decorated  for  its  part  in  the  captu: 
of  Peleliu.  Reinforcing  units  for  th 
engagement,  not  prevously  announe 
were  Company  A of  the  1st  Tai 
Battalion,  Company  A of  the  1st  E1 
gineer  Battalion,  forward  observe; 
and  liaison  parties  of  the  11th  M 
rines,  and  a detachment  of  the  4 
Joint  Assault  Signal  Company. 

Previously  unannounced  units  whii 
reinforced  the  4th  and  22nd  Marine; 
also  awarded  the  Presidential  Ur 
Citation  for  Okinawa  action  were  tl 
91st  Chemical  Mortar  Compai 
(USA),  3d  Platoon  of  the  1st  Bon; 
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)isposal  Company  less  one  section,  a 
etachment  of  the  6th  Joint  Assault 
Company’s  naval  gunfire  and  air 
round  liaison  teams,  Company  A of 
he  9th  Amphibian  Tractor  Battalion, 
d Platoon  of  the  1st  Bomb  Disposal 
lompany,  a detachment  of  the  6th 
oint  Assault  Signal  Company,  1st 
lection  of  the  3d  Platoon  of  the  1st 
;omb  Disposal  Company;  and  a Re- 
annaissance  Company  of  Headquar- 
jrs  Battalion. 

Navy  Unit  Commendations  were 
warded  to  the  3d  Amphibious  Corps 
ignal  Battalion  for  action  at  Bou- 
ainville,  Guam,  Palau  and  Okinawa; 
) the  Amphibious  Reconnaissance 
lattalion,  FMF,  Pacific  for  the  Gil- 
ert,  Marshall,  Marianas  and  Ryukyu 
ampaigns;  to  the  3d  Battalion  of  the 
Oth  Marines  for  Saipan,  and  to  the 
th  Engineer  Battalion  for  the 
kinawa  Battle. 

Two  Landing  Craft 
3iven  Unit  Award 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  re- 
mtly  was  awarded  the  USS  LCI  (M) 
56  and  the  USS  LCS  (L)  83  for  sup- 
art  of  military  operations  at  Okinawa 
i May  1945. 

On  18  May  1945,  during  a firing 

Iission  off  southern  Okinawa  when 
ie  uss  Longsliaw  (DD  559)  was  hit, 
le  uss  LCI  (M)  356  promptly  moored 
ongside  her  and  put  aboard  rescue 
ad  fire-fighting  parties  despite  the 
angers  of  explosions.  The  boarding 
irty  fought  flames  to  enter  the  burn- 
g compartments  and  searched  every 
jction  of  the  crippled  ship  for  all 
jving  casualties.  After  evacuating 
tree  ambulatory  and  17  stretcher 
uses  and  rendering  first  aid  treat- 
ment, the  356  withdrew  and  delivered 
ie  wounded  to  safety.  The  CO  during 
jie  action  cited  was  Lt.  Edgar  B. 
ficklander,  usnr,  Santa  Barbara, 
jalif. 

j The  USS  LCS  (L)  83  was  com- 
mended for  support  of  military  oper- 
ions  in  this  same  area.  On  3 and  11 
ay  1945,  the  83  was  one  of  the 
pall,  lightly-armored  craft  on  radar 
jcket  patrol  taken  under  attack  by 
•out  25  suicide  planes.  She  imme- 
|ately  opened  fire  and  shot  down  five 
(rcraft  and  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
m of  another.  While  still  under  at- 
Jjck,  she  successively  closed  several 
stroyers  at  high  speed  after  they 
M been  crashed  by  Jap  planes.  With 
j es  raging  and  ammunition  exploding 
i'oard  the  stricken  ships,  she  maneu- 
jred  alongside  to  rescue  survirors. 
j.  J.  M.  Faddis,  usn,  of  Waynesburg, 
hio,  commanded  the  ship  at" the  time. 


aid  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

•.Parsons,  Charles,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Knox- 
le,  Tenn.  : Distinguishing  himself  by 

<j:raordinary  heroism  in  action  against 
enemy  in  the  SoWesPac  area,  Comdr. 
rsons  exhibited  high  courage  and  bril- 
i|ntly  and  successfully  executed  his  mis- 
■'  ns.  He  inquired  all  hands  and  his  work 
’|S  of  very  material  aid  in  the  successful 
' -cution  of  vital  operations. 

• Ctree,  Alexander  K.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Dan- 
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Comdr.  Heflin  Capt.  McMillian  Lt.  Comdr.  O'Hearn  Comdr.  Parker 


Comdr.  Parsons  Lt.  Comdr.  Swentzel  Ens.  Thomsen  Comdr.  Tyre© 

Photo  for  ChPCIk  Brunn  not  available. 


ville,  Va. : As  CO  of  a U.  S.  submarine 
during  a war  patrol  he  penetrated  strong 
antisubmarine  mine  barriers  and  entered 
supposedly  inviolable  enemy  waters.  He 
launched  attacks  which  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  approximately  7,000  tons  of 
enemy  shipping  and  at  the  expiration  of 
time  to  be  spent  in  the  area  made  his 
exit  through  heavily-mined  and  patrolled 
waters,  bringing  his  ship  back  to  port 
safely. 

First  award: 

★ Brunn,  Othello  C.,  ChPCIk,  usn,  San 
Diego  (posthumously)  : Citation  awarded 
for  heroism  during  the  bombardment  and 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  Japa- 
nese. Chief  Pay  Clerk  Bruun  helped  save 
supplies  and  American  currency  from  the 
invaders  on  the  island  of  Cebu  and  was 
captured  at  Mindanao  in  May  1942.  He 
was  held  in  various  prison  camps  in  the 
islands  until  December  1944,  when  he  was 
put  aboard  a prison  ship  bound  for  Japan. 
He  died  when  the  ship  was  bombed  and 
sunk  in  Subic  Bay,  15  Dec  1944. 

★ Buchanan,  Charles  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coro- 
nado, Calif. : As  OTC  of  a radar  picket 
station  unit  during  action  at  Okinawa  on 
12  Apr  1945,  Capt.  Buchanan  fought  his 
ships  gallantly  throughout  a fierce  engage- 
ment with  an  overwhelming  force  of  Japa- 
nese suicide  planes.  Despite  tremendous 
odds,  his  unit  and  cooperating  combat  air 
patrol  accounted  for  more  than  30  enemy 
aircraft  shot  down  with  a minimum  loss 
i:i  personnel  and  damage  to  their  own 
task  force. 

★ Crommelin,  Charles  L.,  Comdr.,  USN, 
Coronado,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : As  group 
commander  of  carrier  air  group  12,  at- 


tached to  the  uss  Randolph,  Comdr.  Crom- 
melin participated  in  the  first  attack  on 
Japan  by  naval  carrier  based  planes,  17 
Feb  1945.  Acting  as  strike  leader  during 
a coordinated  attack  on  a vital  aircraft 
engine  plant  in  the  Tokyo  area,  he  dis- 
covered when  he  reached  the  Jap  Coast 
that  his  engine  was  operating  at  greatly 
reduced  power;  he  knew  adverse  weather 
made  a long  trip  over  the  enemy  main- 
land to  the  target  area  necessary.  Despite 
strong  antiaircraft  and  fighter  opposition, 
he  was  the  last  to  leave  the  target  area, 
taking  damage  assessment  photos  before 
delivering  his  own  rocket  and  strafing 
attack. 

★•Davis,  Richard  M„  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Branchville,  Md. : As  a fighter  pilot  on 
28  July  1945,  he  scored  a direct  hit  with 
a 1000  lb.  bomb  on  an  enemy  battleship 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ivure  Harbor.  Approach 
and  retirement  were  made  by  Lt.  (jg) 
Davis  in  the  face  of  heavy  and  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire  from  ship  and  shore  in- 
stallations in  the  harbor. 

★ Fitzgerald,  John  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Oakland,  Calif.:  While  CO 
of  the  uss  Grenadier  from  21-23  Apr  1943 
and  as  a POW  in  a Jap  military  prison 
from  23  Apr  1943  to  2 Sept  194  5,  Comdr. 
Fitzgerald  exhibited  extraordinary  cour- 
age. He  fought  gallantly  for  22  hours  to 
save  his  submarine  before  severe  enemy 
countermeasures  forced  him  to  abandon 
his  ship,  but  as  a result  of  his  coolness 
under  fire,  outstanding  leadership,  and  ex- 
cellent judgment  all  his  crew  were  saved. 
While  a POW  he  was  sometimes  tortured 
almost  to  the  point  of  death,  but  he  re- 
mained by  his  men,  helping  them  to  trn- 
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flinchingly  face  the  worst  the  Jap  had  to 
offer. 

■^•Heflin,  Edward  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Inwood,  W.  Va. : While  a dive 
bomber  pilot  attached  to  BomRonl8  dur- 
ing action  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf 
on  24  Oct  1944,  Comdr.  Heflin  bravely 
faced  antiaircraft  fire  to  launch  his  at- 
tack against  a Jap  battleship  and  dropped 
his  bomb  load  at  periously  low  altitude 
to  score  a damaging  hit.  He  thus  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  success  of  our 
forces  in  this  engagement. 

★ McMillian,  Ira  E„  Capt.,  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Honeygrove,  Tex.  : While  CO  of  uss 
Newcomb  off  Okinawa  on  6 Apr  19  15, 
Capt.  McMillian’s  destroyer  was  subjected 
to  a series  of  suicide  attacks  by  seven 
enemy  planes.  He  conducted  skilled  eva- 
sive maneuvers  and  coolly  directed  his 
guns  against  the  plunging  aircraft,  blast- 
ing three  of  them  out  of  the  sky.  The 
other  four  crashed  at  intervals  into  the 
Newcomb.  Instantly  organizing  fire  fight- 
ing and  repair  parties  to  extinguish  the 
raging  flames,  to  control  the  flooding, 
violent  internal  explosions  and  extensive 
damage  in  many  vital  parts  of  the  ship, 
Capt.  McMillian  fought  off  continuing  at- 
tacks by  hostile  planes  and  directed  his 
men  in  utilizing  every  means  of  saving 
the  destroyer. 

★ O’Hearn,  Matthew  C.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt. ) , usnr,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : While 
gunnery  officer  of  the  uss  Evans  near 
Okinawa  on  11  May  1945,  Lt.  O’Hearn 
controlled  his  guns  with  such  skill  that 
they  destroyed  15  enemy  suicide  planes 
and  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  four 
more.  At  the  end  of  the  engagement,  with 
light,  power,  and  water  pressure  lost,  he 
assumed  the  duties  of  the  critically 
wounded  executive  officer  and  by  his 
leadership  contributed  greatly  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  ship. 

★ Parker,  Alton  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Balti- 
more, Md. : While  on  picket  duty  as  CO 
of  the  uss  Mannert  L.  Abele  off  Okinawa 
on  12  Apr  1945,  his  ship  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  approximately  20  hostile 
planes.  Comdr.  Parker’s  ship  opened  fire 
on  the  Japanese  planes  as  they  came 
within  range,  shooting  down  two  before 
a third  crashed  into  the  after  engine- 
room.  Seconds  after  the  crash,  a piloted 
jet-propelled  suicide  bomb  hit  the  ship 
at  the  waterline  at  a speed  of  400  knots, 
exploding  and  breaking  the  ship  in  two. 

★ Swentzel,  Livingston  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  New  York  City:  While  he  was  com- 
manding two  Chinese  junks  enroute  to 
Shanghai,  an  enemy  junk  launched  a sud- 
den attack  against  the  vessels  off  Hainan 
on  21  Aug  1945.  Lt.  Comur.  Swentzel 


"We're  all  out  of  a foist  class,  so  I'll  sub- 
stitute 3 thoid  class!" 


fought  a gallant  battle  against  vastly 
superior  fire  power  and  a hostile  force 
outnumbering  his  own  more  than  two  to 
one.  So  brilliantly  did  he  direct  a coor- 
dinated strike  from  his  position  that  he 
succeeded  in  inflicting  many  casualties 
on  the  enemy  and  forcing  him  to  run  up 
a white  flag.  Boarding  the  captured  ves- 
sel less  than  an  hour  after  the  first  shot, 
he  found  79  Japanese  dead  and  wounded 
as  compared  to  10  casualties  among  his 
own  men. 

★ Thomsen,  Robert  C.,  Ens.,  usn,  Port- 
land, Ore.  (posthumously)  : When  radar 
equipment  was  put  out  of  action  by  two 
direct  hits  and  his  services  as  ship’s  navi- 
gator were  no  longer  required,  Ens. 
Thomsen  aboard  the  uss  Laffey  off  Oki- 
nawa on  16  Apr  1945,  fought  raging  fires 
aboard  the  ship.  To  fight  flames  threaten- 
ing the  after  magazine  and  handling 
room,  he  defied  the  danger  from  air  at- 
tacks, still  unabated,  and  fought  the  fire 
until  he  was  trapped  below  decks  when 
two  more  suicide  planes  hit  the  ship. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Montgomery,  Alfred  E.,  Vice  Admiral 
(then  Rear  Admiral)  usn.  Piedmont, 
Calif.:  While  CTG  38.1,  operating  in  the 
Philippine  area  from  30  Oct  to  29  Dec 
1944,  Admiral  Montgomery  directed  his 
group  in  highly  successful  operations 
against  the  enemy,  inflicting  severe  and 
costly  damage  on  aircraft,  shipping  and 
shore  installations  at  Leyte,  Manila  and 
Luzon. 


First  award: 

if  Bowen,  Harold  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Suisun  City,  Calif. : As  chief  of  the  Naval 
Research  Laboratory,  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  chief  of 
ORI  during  World  War  II,  Admiral  Bowen 
was  responsible  in  a large  degree  for  the 
development  and  installation  in  U.  S. 
naval  vessels  of  high  pressure,  high  tem- 
perature propulsion  machinery.  He  also 
exerted  influence  in  the  development  and 
adoption  by  the  Navy  of  radar  equipment 
and  other  new  weapons  of  radical  design. 
Admiral  Bowen  rendered  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  SecNav  during  production  emer- 
gencies and  during  a period  of  difficulty 
and  stress  undertook  the  establishment 
and  organization  of  the  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions.  Admiral  Bowen  achieved 
notable  results  in  these  varied  activities 
and  contributed  directly  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

★ Carter,  Worrall  R.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va. : While  ComServRonlO  during 
operations  in  the  Central  and  Western 
Pacific  areas  from  January  to  August 
1944  and  from  February  to  May  194  5, 
Commodore  Carter  was  responsible  for 
Fleet  repairs  and  logistics  at  forward  mo- 
bile bases.  Organizing  his  limited  facili- 
ties to  support  5thFleet  operations  during 
the  capture  of  the  Marshalls  and  Mari- 
anas, Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  Gunto  and 
providing  excellent  services  for  our  fast 
carrier  task  forces  conducting  raids 
against  Truk,  the  Palaus,  Tokyo  and 
Kyushu,  he  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion and  forward  movement  of  the 
Fleet. 

if  Combs,  Thomas  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Tallahassee,  Fla.:  As  com- 
mander U.  S.  naval  aircraft  7thFleet,  with 
additional  duties  as  commander  naval  air- 
craft, SoWesPac  area,  CTF  73  and  Com- 
FairWinglO  and  17  from  2 July  1943  to 
3 July  1944,  Admiral  Combs  changed  his 
equadrons  from  passive  defensive  action 
to  aggressive  attacks.  His  command  was 
successful  in  sinking  a great  amount  of 
Japanese  shipping  and  men-of-war,  de- 
molishing ammunition  dumps  and  ground 
installations,  thus  severing  the  enemy’s 
supply  lines,  cutting  off  his  advance  and 
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eakening  his  defenses  in  preparation  for 
vasions  by  our  forces. 

Durgin,  Calvin  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
almyra,  N.  J. : While  commanding  sup- 
)rt  carrier  groups  during  operations 
jainst  Iivo  Jima,  Okinawa,  and  the  is- 
nds  of  Nansei  Shoto  from  16  Feb  to  21 
me  1945,  Admiral  Durgin  synchronized 
s supporting  units  with  the  other  e'.e- 
ents  of  the  assault  forces  to  produce 
aximum  striking  power.  In  addition  he 
unched  strikes  against  Sakashima  and 
mami  Gunto  and  directed  his  force  in 
ipporting  the  invasions  of  Kerama  Retto, 
eise  Shima,  Okinawa,  Ie  Shima,  Iheya 
lima  and  Aguni  Shima.  Always  on  the 
fensive,  the  units  under  his  command 
dieted  heavy  damage  upon  the  enemy 
id  aided  in  maintaining  control  of  the 
a and  air  in  the  objective  areas. 
Engstrom,  Howard  T.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Ar- 
lgton,  Va. : Attached  to  the  division  of 
ival  communications  from  7 Dec  19  41  to 
Sept  1945,  Capt.  Engstrom  rendered  in- 
duable  help  in  directing  and  carrying 
it  the  vital  work  of  key  activities  of  the 
mmunications  organization.  His  out- 
anding  judgment  aided  in  the  effective- 
's of  important  operations,  ending  in 
e successful  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Foley,  William  T.,  Comdr.  (MC),  usn, 
lushing,  N.  Y.  : As  camp  commander  and 
le  only  medical  officer  in  Japanese  POW 
amp  No.  11,  Sendai,  Japan,  from  De- 
imber  1941  until  liberation  by  American 
irees,  Comdr.  Foley  assumed  the  two-fold 
isponsibility  of  providing  food  and  ad- 
inistering  to  medical  needs.  With  only 
idimentary  equipment  and  inadequate 
ledical  supplies,  he  worked  to  control 
lidemics  and  treated  sufferers  for  mal- 
jtrition  and  vitamin  deficiency.  He  per- 
>rmed  160  emergency  surgical  operations 
id  maintained  such  a high  standard  of 
lysical  well-being  among  his  fellow  pris- 
lers  that  only  26  men  out  of  1200  con- 
ned were  lost  during  approximately  three 
id  one  half  years  of  imprisonment. 
Noble,  Albert  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
rdmore,  Okla. : During  operations  against 
lemy  forces  in  the  SoWesPac  area  from 
pril  to  15  Aug  1945,  Admiral  Noble 
:ted  as  attack  group  commander  direct- 
g assault  landings  on  Mindanao  and 
alikpapan  while  on  duty  as  ComPhib- 
rp8.  He  demonstrated  brilliant  leadership 
| the  tactical  execution  of  operational 
ans  for  these  landings  and  exercised 
ct  in  coordinating  the  joint  operation  of 
ie  Allied  military  forces  involved. 
Struble,  Arthur  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
ortland.  Ore. : As  ComPhibGrp9  from  9 
tn  to  15  Aug  1945,  Admiral  Struble  tac- 
:ally  executed  operational  plans  for  the 
nphibious  landings  at  Zambales,  Bataan, 
rrregidor,  Negros,  Panay  and  at  Maca- 
lar  Bay  on  Mindanao.  His  judgment  in 
e preparation  of  assault  plans  and  coor- 


Peacetime  Dufy  Awards 

1 Naval  awards  for  peacetime  ser- 
vices will  be  presented  only  for 
extremely  unusual  and  meritorious 
acts,  Alnav  235-46  (NDB,  15  May) 
has  announced.  Any  award  for  an 
act  or  service  completed  after  2 
Sept  1945  (date  of  cessation  of 
war  service)  must  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  policy 
of  considering  recommendations  for 
such  awards  will  be  most  exacting, 
the  Alnav  states. 

An  award  for  service  which  be- 
gan prior  to  2 Sept  1945,  but  was 
not  completed  until  after  that  date, 
must  also  be  authorized  by  SecNav. 
For  all  services  completed  prior  to 
l Sept  1945,  the  authority  for  pres- 
entation of  an  award  is  still  held 
by  the  delegates  in  the  field. 


dlnatlon  of  the  Allied  military  forces  were 
major  factors  in  the  success  of  the  Philip- 
pines operation  and  in  the  ultimate  re- 
gaining of  complete  control  in  the  SoWes- 
Pac Area. 

★ Sullivan,  William  A.,  Commodore,  usn. 
New  York  City  : As  task  group  commander 
in  charge  of  harbor  clearance  work  in 
the  Philippines  from  21  Feb  to  15  Aug 
1945,  Commodore  Sullivan  undertook  the 
task  of  removing  all  wreckages  in  Manila 
Harbor  and  the  Pasig  River.  Assuming 
personal  charge  of  the  Manila  unit  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  salvage  projects  al- 
ready under  way  and  integrating  his 
operations  with  the  port  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  office  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, USAF,  Pacific,  he  supervised  his 
unit  in  clearing  berths  in  port  of  all 
wrecks  in  time  to  handle  Army  troops 
and  supplies  essential  to  our  planned  of- 
fensives. 

★ Wenger,  Joseph  N.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : While  attached  to  the  divi- 
sion of  naval  communications  from  12 
Feb  1942  to  2 Sept  1945,  Capt.  Wenger 
discharged  his  important  responsibilities 
with  skill  and  initiative,  rendering  invalu- 
able assistance  in  directing  and  carrying 
out  the  vital  work  of  key  activities  of  the 
communications  organization. 


SILVER  STAR  MEDAL 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Reed,  Gilbert  L„  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. : Boat  captain, 
PT  218  off  coast  of  Italy  27-28  May  1944. 

First  award: 

★ Baldauf,  Laurence  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  : CO,  uss  Hall,  during  opera- 
tions at  Okinawa,  25  Mar  to  28  May  1945. 

★ Bartmess,  Meigs  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Edward,  N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
director  officer,  uss  Bryant,  Ryukyus,  15 
and  16  Apr  1945. 

★ Black,  Milton  R.,  GM3c,  usnr,  McDunn, 
W.  Va. : Amphibious  landings  on  Wake 
Island,  Dutch  New  Guinea,  17  May  1944. 

★ Blauvelt,  Robert  P.,  Lt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif,  (posthumously)  : On  uss  Amber  jack 
during  first  war  patrol  in  Solomon  Islands 
area,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 

★ Brownrigg,  John  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Buffalo,  Okla. : Assault  landing  on  Okina- 
wa, March,  1945 

★ Bush,  Edward  K.,  PhMlc,  usnr,  Col- 
umbus, Ga.  : Senior  corpsman  attached  to 
Marine  battalion  on  Saipan  and  Tinian, 
15  June  to  1 Aug  1944. 

★ Campbell,  Earnest  G.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : CO,  uss  Mahan  sup- 
porting amphibious  operation  Philippines, 
7 Dec  1944. 

★ Carlson,  Daniel,  Comdr.,  usn,  Seattle, 
Wash.  : CO  of  destroyer  reconnaissance 
of  beaches  off  Iwo  Jima,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Coffee,  Doyle  M.,  Comdr.,  usn.  West 
Point,  Ga. : CO,  uss  Beale,  Okinawa,  6 
Apr  1945. 

★ Crommelin,  Henry,  Comdr.,  usn,  We- 
tumpka,  Ala. : Division  leader,  occupation 
Tarawa,  Gilbert  Islands. 

★ Cup.ts,  Maurice  E.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Flint,  Mich.:  CO,  uss  Colum- 
bia, Lingayen  Gulf  and  Luzon,  Philippines, 
6 to  9 Jan  1945. 

★ Deem,  Martin  F.,  SM3c,  usnr,  Parkers- 
burg, W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : On  board 
LCI  (L)  979,  San  Pedro  Bay,  off  Leyte. 
24  Nov  1944. 

★ Evans,  Dahyle  B.,  AMMlc,  USN,  S'dt 
Lake  City,  (MIA)  : Plane  captain,  patr  1 
bomber  in  the  Solomon  Islands  area,  17 
July  1943. 

★ Firth,  Maxim  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ben- 
nington, Vt. : CO,  uss  Claxton,  vicinity  of 
Okinawa,  28  May  to  1 July  1945. 

★ Frazier,  Frank  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Evanston, 
111.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  pilot,  uss  Yorktown, 


Philippines,  Formosa,  11  Nov  1944  to  9 
Jan  1945. 

★ Gifford,  Plarry,  Lt.  Comdr.,  uscg, 
Swampscott,  Mass. : Aboard  uss  Callaway, 
southwest  Pacific,  8 Jan  1945. 

★ Glaze,  Wesley  O.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  (MIA)  : Command 
pilot,  patrol  plane  in  South  China  sea, 
29  Mar  1945. 

★ Hagglove,  Jonas  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USCG, 
Norfolk,  Va. : Aboard  uss  Callaway,  So- 
WesPac, 8 Jan  1945. 

★ Heilman,  Albert  E.,  CM2c,  usnr,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio : On  board  carrier,  vicinity 
of  Shikoku  Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Hoyt,  Le  Roy  L.,  Gun.,  usn,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. : Leader  of  fire-fighting  party 
until  taken  POW  on  Luzon,  8 Dec  1942 
until  capture. 

★ Huff,  Leland  C.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. : While  attached  to  4th  MarDiv, 
Saipan  and  Tinian,  4 and  31  July  1944. 

★ Jirk a,  Frank  J.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr.  River 
Forest,  III.  : Member  of  UDT,  Iwo  Jima, 
17  Feb  1945. 

★ Listman,  Robert  J.,  AMM3c,  usnr,  San 
Francisco  : Carrier  operations  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Shikoku  Island,  18  Mar  1945. 

★ Martin,  Edward  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  San  Diego:  CO  of  advanced 
intelligence  team  during  capitulation  of 
Shanghai,  1 Oct  1945. 

★ McCormack,  James  B.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. : Carrier  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Shikoku  Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ McKay,  Robert  N.,  Lt.  (jg),  Hollywood, 

Calif,  (posthumously)  : OinC,  automatic 

weapons  battery,  aboard  uss  Aaron  Ward 
off  Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 

★McMonagle,  Thomas  B.,  Cox.,  usnr, 
Philadelphia : Coxswain  of  assault  boat 
attached  to  uss  Monrovia,  Sicily. 
★McVay,  Charles  B.  Ill,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Executive  officer  of 
cruiser  in  the  Vila-Stanhope  area  on 
Kolimbangara,  British  Solomon  Is.,  5 Mar 
1943. 

★ Middleton,  John  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Amarillo,  Tex. : Torpedo  plane  pilot  at- 
tached to  uss  Lexington  off  Cape  Engano, 
25  Oct  1944. 

★ Mills,  Lee  G.,  Gunner,  usn,  Keyser, 
W.  Va. : Aboard  uss  Finch  on  Bataan  and 
Cavite  shores  of  Manila  Bay,  9 Apr  1942. 

★ Mullen,  John  R.,  SFlc,  usnr,  Dor- 
chester, Mass. : Participating  in  carrier 
operations  off  Shikoku  Is.,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Paine,  Gilbert  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  Framing- 
ham, Mass,  (posthumously)  : On  b~ard 

uss  Callaghan  off  Okinawa,  29  July  1945. 

★ Pettes,  Phillip  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich. : Patrol  bomber  off  the  coast 
of  Korea,  27  June  and  9 July  1945. 

★ Powell,  Edgar  S.  Jr.,  Lt.  .Comdr.,  usn, 
Duluth,  Minn. : CO,  uss  Baldwin,  6 June 
to  4 July  1944. 

★ Preston,  James  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  ltsx, 


do  something." 
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Lewisburg,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : Exe- 
cutive officer,  uss  Bryant,  off  Okinawa, 
15  and  16  Apr  1945. 

★ Sherrill,  Wallace  A.,  Comdr.,  usn 
West  Newton,  Mass. : Fighter  pilot,  led 
task  group  in  attack  on  battleship  Nagato, 
18  July  1945. 

★ Slattery,  William  J-,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Berwyn,  Pa. : Executive  officer  of  aircraft 
carrier,  off  Shikoku  Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Smith,  Edward  P.,  Lt„  usnr,  Atlanta, 
Ga. : Fire  marshal  aboa-rd  aircraft  carrier, 
off  Shikoku  Island,  19  Mar  1945. 

★ Sonner,  in  V„  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  USNR,  Salt 
Bake  City  (posthumously)  : lighter  pilot 
attached  to  uss  Cabot  in  the  Formosa 
area,  16  Oct  1944. 

★ Taber,  Victor  C.,  AMM3c,  usnr,  Chula 
Vista,  Calif,  (posthumously):  Aboard  uss 
Saint  Lo  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Philippines, 
25  Oct  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Edmund  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  : ComDesRon45,  with  flag  on 
uss  FuJlam,  first  Battle  of  Philippine  Sea, 


19-20  June  1944. 

★ Waller,  John  B.  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Man- 
chester, Mass. : CO,  uss  Tuscaloosa,  Nor- 
mandy, France,  6 June  1944,  and  Cher- 
bourg, France,  25  June  1944. 

★ Warden,  Densil  E.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Beck- 
ley,  W.  Va.  : Serving  with  4th  MarDiv  at 
Saipan,  Marianas  Islands,  20  June  1944. 

★ Witschen,  Bill  D.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  (posthumously)  : Assistant  dam- 
age control  officer,  uss  Islierwoocl  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kerama  Rhetto,  22  Apr  194:>. 

★ Yates,  Lee  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Madison, 
Tcnn.  (posthumously)  : UDT  member  at 
Iwo  Jima,  17  Feb  1945. 


iff 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fifth  award: 

★ Ruddock,  Theodore  D.  .Tr.,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : 
Director  of  production  division  ®n(i  1 5.® 
sistant  chief  of  BuOrd  from  7 Dec  1941 
to  4 Sept  1943. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ Hendren,  Paul.  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : iComServRon  SoPac, 
23  Sept  1944  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ LITCH,  Ernest  W„  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
South  Weyrryauth,  Mass.  : Escort  carriei 
division  commander  at  Okinawa. 

★ Smedberg,  William  R.,  Ill,  Capt.,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va.  : Head  of  combat  intelli- 
gence division  on  the  staff  of  Cominch 
and  CNO,  12  Oct  1944  to  10  Oct  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Herrmann,  Ernest  E.,  Capt.,  usn.  New 
York  City : Ordnance  type  assistant  for 
antiaircraft  and  director  of  planning  divi- 
sion BuOrd,  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
March  1944. 

★ Leith,  Stanley,  Capt.,  usn,  San  Diego: 
Operations  officer  on  staff  of  ComPhibPac, 
9 Sept  1943  to  20  July  1945. 

★ Litch,  Ernest  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.  : CO,  uss  Lexing- 
ton, 26  Aug  to  5 Nov  1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Barbaro,  Joseph  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Win- 
chester, Mass. : Chief  of  U.  S.  Naval  mis- 
sion to  Ecuador,  30  Jan  1941  to  19  Dec 
1943. 

★ Brown,  Bert  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Salt  Lake 
City:  Service  at  Okinawa,  1 Apr  to  22 
June  1945  and  ComDesRon  49, 

★ Dowd,  Wallace  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  : SupShips,  Pullman  Standard 
Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  March 
1942  to  April  1944. 

★ Gingrich,  John  E,,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
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“But  Wilco,  isn't  your  idea  for  a new  uni- 
form a little  bit  radical?” 

Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  USS 
Pittsburgh,  23  Mar  to  25  May  1945. 

★ Horne,  Charles  F.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City : Communications  officer  Com- 
PhibPac, 4 Oct  1943  to  10  Oct  1945. 

★ Kell,  Claude  O.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn,. 
Burlingame,  Calif. : SupShips,  San  Fran- 
cisco, December  1941  to  October  1944. 

★ Litch,  Ernest  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
South  Weymouth,  Mass. : CO,  uss  Lexing- 
ton, 30  Nov  1944  to  25  Jan  1945. 

★ Pihl,  Paul  E„  Capt.,  usn,  Bluemont, 
Va. : Assistant  chief  of  staff  for  logistics, 
ComWesSeaFron,  17  Nov  1944  to  31  Aug 
1945. 

★ Rozendal,  Henry  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Leav- 
enworth, Kans. : Commander  of  a destroyer 
division,  northern  Pacific  waters,  9 Aug 
1944  to  3 June  1945. 

★ Stone,  Earl  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Yorktown  Village,  Md. : Attached  to  divi- 
sion of  naval  communications,  20  Oct  1942; 
to  10  March  1944. 

★ Taylor,  John  M„  Capt.,  usn,  Vallejo,. 
Calif.  : Gunnery  officer  on  staff  of  Com- 
PhibPac, 24  Aug  1943  to  8 Aug  1945. 

★ Wieber,  Carlos  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego:  CO,  uss  Essex,  26  Jan  to- 28  May 
1945. 

★ Will,  John  M„  Capt.,  usn,  Metuchen, 
N.  J.  : ComSubRon  credited  with  sinking 
185,000  tons  of  enemy  shipping  in  seven 
months. 

★ Zacharias,  Ellis  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. : Spokesman  for  the  Psycho- 
logical AVarfare  Program,  8 May  to  4= 
Aug  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Andrus,  Carlton  L.,  Commodore  (MO), 
usn,  Arlington,  Va.  : OinC,  war  plans  divi- 
sion, BuMed,  during  World  War  II. 

★ Baldwin,  Frank,  Rear  Admiral,  (SC), 
USN  (Ret),  Pennington,  N.  J.  : OinC,  cost 
inspection  service,  25  Aug  1941  to  15  Oct 
1945. 

★ Bartky,  Adolph  J.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Chi- 
cago: OinC,  instructor  training  section 

and  assistant  director  of  the  standards 
and  curriculum  division,  BuPers,  15  Dec 
1942  to  10  Oct  1945. 

★ Bay,  Thomas  J.,  .Capt.,  usn,  Lynden, 
Wash. : Head  of  the  heat  transfer  section, 
BuShips,  throughout  World  War  II. 

★ Beard,  Donald  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : Readiness  division  of  the  head- 
quarters of  Cominch,  March  1943  to  Au- 
gust 1945. 

★ Bennett,  Claude  H.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn 
(Ret),  Washington,  D.  C.  : Technical  ad- 
ministrative officer  BuOrd  since  1 Feb 
1943. 

★ Bloch,  Claude  C.,  Admiral,  uSn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Chairman,  Navy  board 
for  production  awards,  December  1942  to 
October  1945. 

★ Bogart,  Isaac  C.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  : Attached  to  Committee 
of  Naval  Affairs,  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  beginning  of  hostilities  to  29 
Nov  1945. 

★ Born,  Arthur  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Racine, 
Wis. : Executive  officer  of  a carrier,  29 
June  1944  to  10  Apr  1945. 

it;  BiiUMgY,  Edward,  Capt,  (then  Comdr,), 


usn,  Arlington,  Va. : Project  officer  in  office 
of  CNO  for  the  U.  S.  Naval  group,  China) 

3 July  1944  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Cleave,  Edward  C.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Wil- 
mette, 111. : OinC,  of  a section  in  Fleet1 
maintenance  division,  CNO,  15  Jan  1942 
to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Cornwell,  Delbert  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Phil- 
ippi, W.  Va. : CO  of  escort  carrier  ir 
vicinity  of  Ryukyu  Is.,  30  Mar  to  16  June 
1945. 

★ Curts,  Maurice  E.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  USN,  Flint,  Mich.:  Communication; 
officer,  staff  of  Cominch,  August  1942  tc 
May  1944. 

★ Daisley,  Gordon  W.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : Attached  to  division  of  naval 
communications,  14  Mar  1943  to  2 Sepi 
1945. 

★ Dillon,  Wallace  M.,  Commodore,  usx ; 
Washington,  D.  C. : .CO  of  a carrier  ir' 
western  Pacific,  6 Sept  to  24  Sept  1944 

★ Eckberg,  Herbert  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Balti- 
more : Chief  of  U.  S.  Naval  mission 
Venezuela,  1 May  1941  to  Dec  1943. 

★ Fechteler,  William  M.,  Vice  Admiral 
(then  Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Washington: 
D.  C.  : Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
26  Mar  to  1 Nov  1945. 

★ Forest,  Francis  X.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling-  j 
ton,  Mass. : Huh  superintendent,  ship  su- 1 
perintendent  and  industrial  engineer,  Navy,  J 
Yard,  Philadelphia,  2 Apr  1941  to  26  Oc( 
1945. 

★ Gary,  Howland  R.,  Commodore  (ther. 
Capt.),  usnr,  Alexandria,  Va.  : Special  as- 
sistant to  the  head  of  contract  brand] 
and  later  as  special  assistant  to  the  di) 
rector  of  contracts,  BuShips,  March  19411 
to  October  1945. 

★ Geilfuss,  John  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr; 
Milwaukee:  Navy  member  of  the  secre- 
tariat of  State-War-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee,  1 Feb  to  1 Oct  1945. 

★ Glennon,  James  B.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret) 
Washington,  D.  C.  : OinC,  Naval  Ordnanc^ 
Laboratory,  Navy  Yard,  Washington  ant 
later  as  CO,  Naval  Powder  Factory,  Del 
cember  1941  to  October  1945. 

★ Hayes,  John  A.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret),  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Head  of  boiler  section,  ship 
building  division,  BuShips,  January  194:. 
to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Hetu,  HerbertE.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.) 
(SC),  usnr,  Westview,  Pa.:  Cost  Inspectoi 
in  Pittsburgh  area,  4thND,  April  1942  tc 
April  1945. 

★ Hinckley,  Robert  M.,  Capt.,  usn.  Wash- 1 
ington,  D.  C.  : Deputy  director  of  the  fleei 
maintenance  division,  CNO,  throughout- 
World  War  II. 

★ Johnson,  Ernest  L.,  Capt.,  (SC),  usnr 
Evanston,  111.  : Cost  inspector  in  the  Del 
troit  area,  9thND,  March  1942  to  Septern! 
,ber  1943  and  supervisory  cost  inspectoi 
in  the  9thND  and  later  the  3dND,  Septem- 
ber 1943  to  August  1945. 

★ Kniskern,  Leslie  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy, 

Chase,  Md. : Preliminary  design  sectior 

and  later  as  head  of  design  branch  Bu- 
Ships, from  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  li 
Dec  1945. 

★ Kotp.la,  Raymond  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr 
Laurel,  Md. : CO,  U.  S.  Naval  unit,  14t) 
Air  Force  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  group  ii 
China,  15  May  to  29  Dec  1943. 

★ Knowles,  Kenneth  A.,  Comdr.,  us> 
(Ret),  Santa  Anna,  Tex.:  Head  of  thij; 
antisubmarine  section  10  July-  1942  to  1 
July  1943  and  later  as  head  of  Atlantic 
section,  combat  intelligence  division  of  the 
headquarters  of  Cominch,  1 July  1943  tc 
12  June  1945. 

★ Latrobe,  William  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy 
.Chase,  Md.  : While  serving  in  BuShips  as 


CORRECTION 

The  citation  for  Capt  Charles  J- 
Moore,  usn,  as  published  in  the  May  j 
issue  of  All  Hands  was  listed  under 
Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  Legion  of 
Merit  award.  He  received  a first 
award. 
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xecutive  to  the  research  branch,  from 
he  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  September 
945. 

r Lawrence,  Martin  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Bel- 
; 3ws  Falls,  Vt. : Manager  of  the  industrial 
epartment  at  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
ory,  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
1 Aug  1945. 

r Lemler,  Philip,  Capt.,  usn,  Brooklyn : 
lead  of  the  facilities  branch  of  BuShips, 
lecember  1941  to  October  1945. 
r Levitt,  Herbert  A.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
snr.  New  York  City:  While  interned  as 
>0W  of  the  Japanese  at  Batavia,  Java, 
I ollowing  sinking  of  uss  Houston  in  Java 
lea  on  28  Feb  1942. 

r Lind,  Irving  L.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Washing- 
on,  D.  C. : Head  of  naval  facilities  sec- 
: ion  and  later  head  of  the  shipyard  fa- 
ilities  section,  BuShips,  April  1942  to  15 
)ct  1945. 


r Markland,  Henry  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ge- 
ieva  N.  Y.  : Naval  inspector  of  ordnance, 
tochester,  N.  Y.,  7 Dec  1941  to  15  Aug 
945. 

t McGuire,  Edward  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
loston  : Member  of  negotiation  division  of 
l luSandA,  later  as  chief  of  the  procure- 
nent  branch  of  price  revision  division, 
9 June  1942  to  31  Aug  1945. 
irMCKEEHAN,  Louis  W.,  Capt.,  USNR, 
lamden,  Conn.  : Attached  to  research  and 
ievelopment  section,  BuOrd,  from  outbreak 
,f  hostilities  to  March  1944. 
t McMillian,  Ira  E.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
lomdr.),  usn,  Honeygrove,  Tex.:  Gunnery 
■fficer  of  a joint  Army-Navy  staff  during 
ilanning  phases  of  Iviska  and  Attu  later 

Is  gunnery  officer  on  staff  of  commander 
ssault  force  at  Attu  in  May  1943  and 
■ccupation  of  Kiska  in  August  1943. 

>X  Metzel,  Jeffery  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Elgin, 
111.:  Head  of  readiness  section  of  readiness 
livision  on  staff  of  Cominch,  July  1942 
Jo  October  1945. 

t Mills,  Leslie,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
SC),  usnr,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  : Head  of 
he  accounting  division  and  later  a mem- 
|>er  of  Navy  price  adjustment  board,  22 
fl'uly  1942  to  27  Sept  1945. 
t Moore,  Robert  L.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Sil- 
er Spring,  Md. : Senior  assistant  to  the 
lead  of  electrical  section,  shipbuilding 
livision,  BuShips,  April  1942  to  15  Oct 
945. 


k- Morrissey,  Earl  R.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Knnapolis,  Md. : OinC,  fleet  maintenance 
livision,  CNO,  20  Apr  1942  to  cessation 
if  hostilities. 

t Needham,  Henry  P.,  Capt.,  (CEC),  usn, 
..os  Angeles  : Serving  in  BuDocks,  13  Aug 
944  to  date ; OinC,  advance  base  depot, 
^ort  Hueneme,  Calif.,  7 Dec  1942  to  1 
lug  1944  ; Asst  OinC,  and  OinC,  contract 


•onstruction  work  BuDocks  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  7 July  1941  to  6 Oct  1942. 
Ik- Neely,  Guy  M.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret), 


Yellow  Water  Stinger  (NAGS,  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 


Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  Navy  De- 
partment communication  officer,  executive 
officer  and  chief  engineer  of  Radio  Wash- 
ington, 4 Nov  1940  to  October  1945. 

★ Nelson,  Gordon  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Senior  construction  member 
of  board  of  inspection  and  survey,  Navy 
Dept.,  11  Apr  1942  to  15  Oct  1945. 

★ New,  William  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  (posthumously)  : Deputy  chief 
of  staff  to  CTF  124,  1 Dec  1944  to  1 
Nov  1945. 

if  Noble,  Kenneth  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Crom- 
well, Conn. : OinC  of  Are  control,  radar 
and  optical  procurement  BuOrd,  May  1943 
to  December  1944. 

ic  O'Kane,  Richard  H.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Durham,  N.  H.  : CO  of  sub- 
marine during  war  patrol  in  enemy  wa- 
ters, 16  Mar  to  13  May  1944. 
if  Peppell,  Lionel  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
(SC),  usnr,  San  Francisco:  Cost  inspector 
in  San  Francisco  area,  12thND  from  Au- 
gust 1940  to  December  1942  ; as  super- 
visory cost  inspector  in  13thND,  3rdND 
and  5thND,  successively,  December  1942 
to  August  1945. 

if  Peterson,  Martin  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Beards- 
town.  111. : Head  of  surface  antisubmarine 
measures  section  of  the  10th  fleet  and 
while  serving  in  headquarters  of  Cominch, 
March  1943  to  June  1945. 
if  Pihl,  Paul  E.,  Capt.,  USN,  Bluemont, 
Va. : Director  of  production  division  Bu- 
Aer,  from  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  De- 
cember 1943. 

if  Preil,  Alvin  O.,  iCapt.,  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : OinC,  aviation  ground  officer 
distribution  section  BuAer,  and  serving  in 
the  office  of  CNO,  8 May  1942  to  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

if  Puckett,  Louis  A.,  Capt.,  (SC),  usn, 
Seattle,  Wash. : OinC,  petroleum  pool, 

3dND,  23  Jan  1943  to  23  Apr  1945. 
if  Rassieu,  William  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO  of  escort  carrier  at  Iwo 
Jima,  10  Feb  to  11  Mar  1945. 
ic  Raven,  Francis  A.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usnr. 
New  York  City : Division  of  naval  com- 
munications, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Ring,  Stanhope  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Alpine, 
Calif. : Director  of  aviation  training  in 
office  of  CNO,  10  Jan  to  19  Dec  1944. 

if  Schildhauer,  Clarence  H.,  Capt.,  usnr. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. : OinC,  NATS  section 
and  as  coordinator,  project  JRM  in  office 
of  CNO,  from  outbreak  of  hostilities  to 
15  Aug  1945. 

if  Sexton,  Horatio  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Green 
River,  Vt.  : Head  of  minecraft  and  mine- 
sweeping sections,  BuShips,  December  1942 
to  August  1945. 

if  Short,  Wallace  B.,  Commodore,  (CEC), 
usn,  Pensacola,  Fla. : OinC,  11th  U.  S. 
Naval  construction  brigade  in  Ryukyus 
campaign,  April  to  September  1945. 
if  Simpson,  Rodger  W.,  Commodore,  usn, 
San  Francisco:  CTG  30.6  at  Honshu  Is., 
23  Aug  to  19  Sept  1945. 
if  Solberg,  Thorvald  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Sand- 
point,  Idaho:  OinC,  readiness  division  of 
NavEu,  December  1941  to  February  1944. 
if  Spriggs,  Alva  J.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  Director  of 

electronics  division  in  office  of  CNO,  25 
Oct  1943  to  31  Aug  1945. 
if  Taylor,  Henry  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  (CEC), 
usn,  San  Mateo,  Calif. : Superintending 
civil  engineer.  Area  V,  15  Apr  1942  to  8 
Nov  1945. 

if  Tyree,  Alexander  K.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Dan- 
ville, Va. : CO,  uss  Bow  fin  during  eighth 
war  patrol  at  Honshu  and  Hokkaido  from 
25  Apr  to  15  May  1945. 
if  WIlfong,  John  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. : Communications 
officer  on  staff  of  ComPhibGroup6,  15  Aug 
1944  to  12  June  1945. 

if  Williams,  Henry  G.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  CO  of 
minesweeping  task  unit  in  ETO,  9-10  Sept 
1944. 

if  Zachap.ias,  Ellis  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. : Adviser  and  liaison  officer 
between  ONI  and  OSS,  10  May  to  1 Nov 
1943. 


DISTINGUISHED  FLYING  CROSS 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

if  Gray,  James  S.  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wau- 
watosa, Wis. : Night  fighter  pilot,  near 
Formosa,  11  Oct  1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Gray,  James  S.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wau- 
watosa, Wis. : Night  fighter  pilot,  25  Oct 
1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

•k  Boatright,  James  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  (posthumously)  : Pilot, 

TorpRon83,  Nansei  Shoto,  Kyushu,  18  Mar 
to  14  May  1945. 

if  Brown,  Guy  M.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  Torp- 
Ron  85,  uss  Shangri-La,  Kure,  Japan,  28 
July  1945. 

if  Keeling,  John  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Scott  City, 
Kans.  (MIA)  : Pilot  and  plane  commander, 
PatBomRon  109,  off  Korea,  24  May  1945. 
if  Lowe,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Lex- 
ington, N.  C.  : Air  group  commander  and 
pilot,  carrier-based  fighter  planes,  Japan, 
16  Feb  1945. 

•k  Sherrill,  Wallace  A.,  Comdr.,  usn.  West 
Newton,  Mass. : Fighter  plane  pilot,  leader 
of  a task  group  strike,  near  Tokyo,  10 
July  1945. 

First  award: 

if  Baden,  Eston  J.,  Lt.,  (jg),  usnr,  Seattle, 
Wash.  (MIA)  : Pilot,  FitRon  9,  uss  Lex- 
ington, Honshu,  Japan,  16  Feb  1945. 

★ Boatright,  James  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 

Missoula,  Mont,  (posthumously)  : Pilot, 

TorpRon83,  attack  on  Japanese  task  force. 
East  China  Sea,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Bouldin,  James  M.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Ryan, 
Okla. : Pilot,  BomFitRon83,  near  Nansei 
Shoto  and  Kyushu,  Japan,  18  Mar  to  16 
Apr  1945. 

★ Brown,  Guy  M.,  Jr.,  Lt.  usnr,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  (MIA)  : Pilot,  uss  Shangri-La,  attack 
on  Mucoran  Harbor,  Hokkaido,  14  July 
1945. 

★ Buettner,  Victor  T.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Chi- 
cago : Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  uss  Tulagi, 
southern  Ryukyus,  14  Apr  1945. 

•k  Cahow,  Robert  M.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  (posthumously)  : Co-pilot,  Pat- 
BomRonll9,  action  against  Japanese,  3 
Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

if  Carlson,  Vernon  H.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Lake 
Norden,  S.  D.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBom- 
Ronl06,  Singapore  area,  1 June  1945. 

★ Cebula,  Stanley  J.,  AOM3c,  usnr,  Chico- 
pee Falls,  Mass. : Action  against  enemy  in 
forward  area,  Central  Pacific,  28  Jan  and 
20  Apr  1945. 

★ Chadick,  George,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Wilm- 
ington, Del.,  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
PatBomRonl  19,  forward  Pacific  combat 
area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Chase,  Heman  B.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Hyan- 
nis,  Mass.,  (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot, 
uss  Yorktown,  Japan,  15  July  1945. 

★ Christison,  Leon  G.,  Lt.  usnr,  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  (MIA)  : Fighter-bomber  pilot,  uss 
Yorktown,  Honshu,  Japan,  18  July  1945. 

★ Comstock,  Willard  P.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Fulda, 
Minn.,  (MIA)  : Patrol  bomber  pilot,  Pat- 
BomRonl 19,  Pacific  combat  area,  7 Mar  to 
15  May  1945. 

if  Conry,  Edward  F.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Cleve- 
land, (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBomRonl06, 

Ryukyus,  Bandjermasin,  Borneo,  Honshu, 
Shikoku,  Japan,  15  Apr  to  14  May  1945. 

★ Cox,  Richard  W.  Jr.,  ARM2c,  usn,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  : Aircrewman,  PatBomRonl21, 
Wake,  Ponape,  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima, 
Japan,  7 Mar  to  11  Aug  1945. 

if  Cranfill,  Jack  F.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBomRon- 
106,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo  China, 
27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Decker  Robert  H.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Roches- 
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ter,  N.  Y.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBomRonl06, 
Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo  China, 

Apr  to  1 June  1945. 

★ Denman,  Maxwell  F.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Stuttgart.  Ark. : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Suwan- 
nee j Ryukyus,  1 Apr  to  5 May  1945.  _ 

★ Doltgan,  Jerry  P.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio.  (MIA)  : Pilot  and  plane 
comdr.,  PatBomRonlll,  Cape  St.  Jacques, 
off  French  Indo  China,  30  Apr  1945. 

Jr  Dogger,  Arthur  R.,  AOM2c  (then  AOM- 
3c)  usnr,  Savannah,  Ga. : Bow  turret  gun- 
ner! PatBomRonl21,  Wake,  Ponape,  Iwo 
Jima,  Chichi  Jima,  Japan,  7 Mar  to  11  Aug 
1945. 

★ Egbert,  Gordon  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Lo- 
gan, Utah:  On  patrol.  Navy  Liberator, 
Celebes,  16  May  1945. 

★ FRASHURE,  Jack,  ARM2c,  usn,  Trumbull, 
Ohio:  After  deck  turret  gunner,  PatBom- 
Ronl21,  Wake,  Ponape,  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi 
Jima,  Japan,  7 Mar  to  11  Aug  1945 

Jr  Gaber,  Karl  C.,  AMM2c  (then  AMM3c), 
usnr,  Erie,  Pa. : Starboard  waist  turret 
gunner,  PatBomRonl21,  Wake,  Ponape 
Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima,  Japan,  7 Mar  to  11 

★ Gerberding,  James  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Minneapolis  (MIA):  Patrol  bomber  plane 
comdr.,  action  against  Japanese,  10  and 
18  May  1945. 

★ Gray,  John  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Monticello, 
Mo.,  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Santee, 
Ishi'gaki  Jima,  29  May  1945. 

ir  Gunderson,  Robert  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Seat- 
tle, (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBomRonl06, 

Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo  China,  27 
Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

Jr  Hantschel,  John  J.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  (MIA):  Section  leader,  FitR.n- 
16,  uss  Randolph,  Kure,  Japan,  25  July 
1945. 

★ Hecht,  Ronald,  R.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Waseca, 

Minn.,  (posthumously)  : Co-pilot,  PBM, 

Tsushima  Straits,  15  May  1945. 

Henry,  Charles  D.,  AMM2c  (then  AMM- 
3c),  usnr,  Clay,  Ky. : Plane  captain,  pho- 
tographer, mechanic,  PatBomRonl3  6,  Para- 
mushiro  Straits,  26  Aug  1944. 

★ Hobbs,  Howard,  AMMlc,  usnr,  San 

Diego : Gunner  and  aircrewman,  patrol 

bomber,  near  Korea,  23  June  to  24  July 


1945. 

★ Keeling,  John  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Scott  City, 
Kans.  (MIA)  : Pilot  and  plane  comdr.,  Pat- 
BomRonl09,  southern  Korea,  20  May  1945. 
ir  Martin,  Alvin  R.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  (MIA)  : Attached  to  PatBom- 
Ronll  9,  forward  Pacific  areas,  2 Mar  to 
May  1945. 

if  McCaslin,  James  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Tex.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  PatBomRon- 
130.  Pacific,  7 Nov  1944  to  2 Feb  1945. 
if  McHargue,  Walter  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Wen- 
dell, Idaho : Member  of  aircrew,  patrol 
bomber.  Bay  of  Biscay,  western  approaches 
to  United  Kingdom,  25  July  to  15  Dec 
1943. 

if  Merryman,  Charles  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Col- 
linston,  La. : Member  of  aircrew,  patrol 
bomber,  Bay  of  Biscay,  western  approaches 
to  United  Kingdom,  25  July  to  15  Dec 
1943. 

if  Metzger,  William  J.,  Jr.,  AOM3c,  usnr, 
Jersey  City:  Action  against  enemy,  central 
Pacific,  28  Jan  and  20  Apr  1945. 

★ Middleton,  John  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Amarillo,  Tex. : Torpedo  plane  pilot,  uss 
Lexington,  Leyte  Gulf,  24  Oct  1944. 

•k  Ostrom,  Rexford  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Fighter 
pilot  and  flight  leader,  uss  Santee,  Ryu- 
kyus, 10  Apr  1945. 

if  Padberg,  John  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Oklahoma 
City:  Torpedo  bomber  pilot,  Kure,  Japan, 
24  July  1945. 

★ Pollard,  Harvey  H.,  AOMlc  (then 
AOM2c),  usn,  McBrides,  Mich.:  Gunner, 
J’atBomRonl36,  Paramushiro  Straits,  26 
Aug  1944, 
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★ Porter,  Raymond,  Lt.  (jg).usNR,  Butler, 
Pa.  (MIA)  : Bombing  pilot,  uss  Tioonder- 
oga,  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  28  July  1945. 

★ Prior,  Richard  R.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Den- 
ver, (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Lexington,  Honshu,  Japan,  16  Feb  1945. 
if  Przybyszeski,  Benjamin  A.,  AOM2c,  USN, 
Brooklyn  : Patrols  in  combat  area. 

★ Ritz,  Frank  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Toledo,  Ohio 
(MIA)  : Fighter-bomber  pilot,  uss  York- 
town,  Kure,  Japan,  24  July  1945. 

if  Robinson,  Thomas  J.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  (posthumously)  : Co-pilot,  Pat- 
BomRonll9,  Pacific,  3 Mar  to  15  May 
1945. 

if  Sawers,  Charles,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  (MIA)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 

Randolph,  Kure,  Honshu,  24  July  1945. 
if  Schaeffer,  Richard  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Reading,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Fighter- 
bomber  pilot,  uss  Shangri-La,  Tokyo,  18 
July  1945. 

★ Shaffer,  Kenneth  E.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  (posthumously)  : At- 
tached, PatBomRonll9,  forward  Pacific 
combat  area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Shefloe,  Allyn  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Whiteflsh, 
Mont.  (MIA)  : Fighter-bomber  pilot,  uss 
Yorlctown,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  14  July  1945. 

★ Sims,  David  L„  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Gainville, 
Tex.:  Fighter  pilot,  Okinawa,  25  Mar  to 
29  Apr  1945. 

★ Smith,  Norman  S.,  Ens.,  usnr.  East 
Chelmford,  Mass.  (MIA)  : Co-pilot,  Pat- 
BomRonl06,  Ryukyus,  Bandjermasin, 
Borneo,  Honshu  and  Shikoku  coasts,  Ja- 
pan, 15  Apr  to  4 May  1945. 

if  Swiencicki,  Joseph  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cor- 
pus Christi,  Tex.  (MIA)  : Plane  comdr., 
PatBomRonl06,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya, 
Indo  China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Umphret,  Richard  V.,  Lt.,  usn,  Milwau- 
kee, Ore.  (MIA)  : Pilot,  PatBomRor  130, 
Pacific,  7 Nov  1944  to  5 Feb  1945. 

★ Vaughan,  Eppa  L.,  Lt.  (jg)  usnr,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (MIA)  : Bomber  pilot,  uss  Ti- 
conderoga,  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  24  July 
1945. 

★ Witt,  Ivan  H.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Jas- 
per, Ala.  (MIA)  : Torpedo  bomber  pilot, 
uss  Bon  Homme  Richard,  Japanese  Inland 
Sea,  24  July  1945. 

if  Zimmerman,  Robert  O.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Chi- 
cago (posthumously)  : Fighter  pilot,  uss 
Independence,  Japanese  Inland  Sea,  24 
July  1945. 
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First  award: 

★ Arthur,  Bernard  E.  GM3c  (then  Sic), 
usnr,  Washington,  Ind. : Aboard  uss  Gun- 
ter, during  attempts  to  rescue  shipmate  in 
North  Atlantic,  7 July  1944. 

★ Blankenship,  Lawrence  R.  ARM3c, 
usnr,  Longwood,  Fla. : Rescue  action,  after 


mid-air  collision,  Corpus  Christi  Bay, 

8 Nov  1945. 

★ Bond,  John  H.,  SC3c,  usnr,  Portsmouth. 

N.  H. : Aboard  uss  Mahogany,  rescue  ac-,  , 
tion,  Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  11  July  1945; 

★ Jarvis,  Walter  L.,  BM2c  (then  S2c) 
usnr,  Providence,  R.  I. : Attached,  uss 
S-17,  rescue  action  in  Casco  Bay,  Port-  ■ 
land,  Maine,  1 Jan  1943. 

■k  Locklear,  Thomas  E.,  CPhM  (then  Ph- 
M3c),  usn,  Powderly,  Ala.:  Rescue  ol 
wounded  personnel  during  bombardment 
Mariveles  area,  Philippine  Islands,  Decern 
ber  1941. 

★ Machmer,  Donald  A.,  AMM3c,  usnr 
Reading,  Pa. : Rescue  of  pilot  from  plane 
wreckage,  Herlong  Field,  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  20  Apr  1945. 

★ McCormack,  James  E.,  AMM2c,  usnr' 
Rahway,  N.  J. : Attached  to  CASU5,  res 
cue  of  naval  personnel  off  Boomer  Beach 
Calif.,  17  Aug  1945. 

★ Rust,  Robert  J.,  Sic,  usnr,  Portland 
Ore.  : Rescue  of  a young  woman  off  Lon(  , 
Beach,  Wash.,  15  July  1945. 

if  Simonsen,  Frederick  Jr.,  AOM3c,  usnr 
Metairie,  La. : Rescue  action  after  mid-ai 
collision.  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  Tex.,  8 No'|  , 
1945. 

★ Williams,  Charles  D.  Jr.,  Capt.  (thei 
Lt  (jg)),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : While  ■. 
attached  to  NAS  Coco  Solo,  rescue  o. 
ship-wrecked  civilians ; later,  rescue  o 
three  survivors  of  balloon  crash,  January  , 
and  February  1920. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award 


if  Biard,  Forrest  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Dallas 
Tex.:  While  attached  to  the  Division  o 
Naval  Communications,  11  May  1943,  ti 
2 Sept  1945. 

★ Brown,  Bert  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Salt  Lak: 
City : While  OTC  of  a radar  picket  statioi; 
in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa,  7 to  23  June 
1945. 


★ Laird,  George  H.  Jr.,  iComdr.,  usn! 
Niantic,  Conn. : CO,  uss  Hammerhead  dur! 
ing  her  fourth  war  patrol  in  South  Chin;1 
Sea,  10  Feb  to  3 Mar  1945. 
ir  Martin,  Farar  B.  C.,  Capt.,  usn 
Natchez,  Miss. : As  commander  task  uni 
during  assault  landings  at  Brunei  Bayjfl 
Borneo,  10  June  1945. 

if  Martin,  Hugh  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Carters1 
ville,  Ga. : ComDesRon51  and  screen  com 
mander  in  Borneo  area,  June  and  Juljl 
1945. 


if  Nunn,  Ira  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washington 
D.  C. : ComDesRon  with  flag  in  us; 

McCord  in  Pacific  war  area,  17  and  l) 
Apr  1945. 

★ O’Connell,  George  A.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn1 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. : CO  of  high  speed 
mine-sweeper  in  amphibious  assault  oi 
Okinawa,  24  Mar  to  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Warlick,  William  W„  Commodore,  USN 
Washington,  D.  C. : As  executive  assistan 
to  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  logistic, 
on  the  staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  5 May  t<  ; 
1 Sept  1945. 

★ Will,  Charles  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arlington;! 
Va. : CO  of  light  cruiser  on  2 May  1945]  ! 
effected  rescue  of  survivors. 

First  award: 

if  Arndt,  Ralph  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  USN.I 
Coronado,  .Calif. : Net  control  officer  ad 
vanced  attack  force  during  the  capture  I 
of  Iwo  Jima,  February  and  March  1945  I 
operations  officer  and  support  air  directior 
net  control  officer,  1 Apr  to  3 June  1945! 

★ Asa,  Marion  L.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.) 
usnr,  Belleville,  111.  (posthumously)  : As- 
sistant engineer  officer,  uss  Seawolf  dur-  J 
ing  12th  war  patrol.  East  China  Sea,  2 2, J 
Dec  1943  to  27  Jan  1944. 

★ Atwood,  Clayton  W.,  PhM2c,  usn,  Seat- 
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■,  Wash. ! As  an  interned  POW  in  the 
iaka  headquarters  camp,  rendered  valu- 
ile  assistance  to  Army  physician. 

Beale,  Arthur  G.,  Lt.  (then  Ens. ),  usnr, 
idgeport,  Conn. : OinC  of  naval  vehicles 
d transportation  on  Corregidor,  6 May 
42. 

Benjamin,  Alvin,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Brook- 
n,  N.  Y. : Communication  officer  and 
dio  material  officer  on  staff  of  LST  flo- 
la,  during  capture  of  Roi-Namur,  Saipan, 
nian,  Peleliu,  l\vo  Jima,  and  occupation 
Japan,  6 Jan  1944  to  4 Nov  1945. 
Bidwell,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
.ring  Valley,  N.  Y. : Executive  officer  of 
destroyer  during  capture  of  Okinawa, 
May  1945. 

Biere,  Charles  W.,  Cox.,  usn,  Martinez, 
ilif.  : Member  of  armed  guard  crew,  ss 
>g an  Victory,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 
Bogan,  Eugene  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Washing- 
n,  D.  C. : Chief  military  government  of- 
er  at  Majuro,  Arno  and  Aur  Atolls,  6 
■b  to  26  Sept  1944. 

Bouma,  John  H.,  CPhM.,  usn,  Edgerton, 
inn.  : While  attached  to  U.  S.  Naval 
oup  in  China,  27  Sept  1943  to  24  July 
45. 

Boyer,  Fred  Y.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Sugar- 
nd,  Tex. : CO  of  close-in  fire  support 
ip  at  Okinawa,  1 Apr  to  22  June  1945. 


Brown,  Blon  H.,  S2c,  usnr,  Bonifay, 
a.:  Member  of  gun  crew  on  uss  Ober- 
nder,  off  Okinawa,  9 May  1945. 

Bowen,  Charles  A.,  PhM2c,  usn,  Bridge- 
rt,  Conn.  : Senior  hospital  corpsman  in 
e Osaka  POW  camp,  Hirohata  sub- 
mp,  6 Oct  1943  to  10  Sept  1945. 
Carlucci,  Samuel,  PhM2c,  usnr,  New 
)rk  City : As  company  aid  man  while 
tached  to  4 th  MarDiv  on  Saipan,  15 
ine  to  6 July  1944. 

Chartrand,  Joseph  C.,  Sic,  usnr,  Mun- 
ig,  Mich.  : Member  of  a landing  craft 
ew  in  the  New  Guinea  area, 
j Coleman,  Cedric  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
pdesto,  Calif.  (posthumously)  : Elec- 

jsnics  warfare  officer  on  staff  of  Com5th- 
eet,  Philippine  Sea,  Tokyo,  Kyushu, 
arianna,  Okinawa,  Iwo  Jima,  May  1944 
July  1945. 

Collis,  John  L .,  Capt.,  usn,  Honolulu, 
H.  : As  assistant  chief  of  staff  14thND 
id  additional  duties,  24  June  to  2 Sept 
45. 

Cox,  Robert  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Corvallis, 
■e.  (posthumously)  : First  lieutenant,  uss 
■awolf,  twelfth  war  patrol,  East  China 
:a,  22  Dec  1943  to  27  Jan  1944. 


Clementson,  Merrill  K.  Comdr.,  usn, 
ashington,  D.  C.  : CO,  uss  Bluebacl a 
iring  her  third  war  patrol  in  the  Java 
a,  12  May  to  20  July  1945. 

Cloud,  Dale  E.,  RM3c,  usnr,  Burlington, 
wa  : Member  of  a landing  craft  crew  in 
2w  Guinea  area. 

Cook,  Collins  W.,  PhM3c,  usn,  Los  An- 
des: While  in  Japanese  POW  ships  and 
jmp,  l Dec  1944  to  Mar  1945. 
Nottingham,  Wade  H„  SC2c,  usnr,  Ar- 
ma,  Okla.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
,in  crew  on  uss  Leray  Wilson  in  the 
jiilippine  area,  10  Jan  1945. 

Curts,  Maurice  E„  Rear  Admiral  (then 
ipt.),  usn,  Flint,  Mich.:  Fleet  communi- 
ition  officer  on  the  staff  of  CincPac,  6 
n 1940  to  12  Aug  1942. 

Davis,  John  E„  CTM,  usn.  Lemon  Grove, 
dif. : TM  in  charge  of  submarine  tor- 
does,  Corregidor,  6 May  1 942  and  while 
kerned  in  POW  camp,  Mukden,  Man- 
jukuo,  6 Oct  1942  to  cessation  of  hostili- 
s. 


Desmond,  William  J.,  Lt.,  usnr  We= 
irtford,  Conn.:  Boat  officer  and  debarka 
n officer,  uss  William  P.  Biddle  durin; 
fault  on  Fedela,  North  Africa,  Sicilj 
rawa,  ICwajelein,  Guam,  Leyte  and  Lu 

iDowNmo,  William  E„  Lt.  (jg).  usnf 
,rro  k,  Va. : (posthumously):  While  at 
"hed  to  uss  Frederick  C.  Davis  on  2 
r 1945. 

I Draper,  William  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr 
1;  anmsport.  Mass.:  Combat  artist  in  Pa 
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cific  theater  of  war,  29  Sept  1942  to  27 
July  1944. 

•fir  Earnhardt,  Elmer  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn, 
Salisbury,  N.  C. : Assistant  personnel  of- 
ficer on  staff  of  ComSubFor,  PacFIeet, 
January  1944  to  September  1945. 

★ EdsaLL,  Warner  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  : Operations  officer  on  staff  of 
task  force  commander  off  Okinawa,  25 
Mar  to  5 May  1945. 

★ Francis,  Jack  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Seattle,  Wash.  : Operations  officer  for  the 
commander  of  the  air  support  control  unit 
at  Leyte,  Iwo  Jima,  and  Okinawa. 

★ Gates,  Herbert  K„  Capt.,  usn.  Bay  City, 
Mich. : CO,  uss  Cascade  from  May  1944 
to  August  1945. 

★ Gillespie,  Thomas  E.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  : Air  traffic  coordinator 
attached  to  staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  1 Dec 
1944  to  21  May  1945. 

★ Grey,  James  E.,  Lt.,  usn,  Detroit : While 
serving  on  uss  Luzon  and  POW  from  8 
Dec  1941  to  4 Feb  1945. 

★ Groneck,  George  M.,  MM2e,  usn,  Gar- 
field, N.  J.  : Member  of  gun  crew  on  uss 
Mindanao  off  coast  of  Bataan,  9 Apr  1942. 

★ Haines,  John  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif. : CO  of  battleship,  Okinawa,  21  Mar 
to  28  May  1945. 

★ Harbison,  Robert  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  National 
City,  Calif.  : Assistant  damage  control  of- 
officer  aboard  a carrier  in  vicinity  of  For- 
mosa, January  1945. 

★ Harris,  Gene  M.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 
Chief  staff  officer  and  operations  officer 
on  staff  of  ComDesRon,  aboard  uss  New- 
comb, Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Groff,  Rowland  H.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Phila- 
delphia : Destroyer  escort  division  com- 
mander in  the  vicinity  of  Okinawa  from 
1 Apr  to  20  June  1945. 

★ Hogan,  James  E.,  Gunner,  usn,  Le- 
compte,  La.  (posthumously)  : OinC  of  ord- 
nance repair  party  on  uss  Houston,  4 
Feb  1942. 

★ Hunter,  Samuel  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
New  Madrid,  Mo.  : Salvage  officer  anil 
boat  officer,  uss  William  P.  Biddle,  Sicily, 
Tarawa,  Kwajelein,  Leyte  and  Luzon. 

★ Hutchinson,  Myron  W.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Annapolis : OinC  and  senior  member  of 
all  inspection  boards,  PhibTraCom,  Sep- 
tember 1943  to  May  1945. 

★ Jamieson,  Mitchell,  Lt„  usnr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : Combat  artist  in  European 
and  Pacific  theaters  of  war,  1 Dec  1942 
to  12  Sept  1945. 

★ Jenkins,  William  H.,  Sic,  usnr,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
LCI  ( G)  >,22  during  invasion  of  Leyte  in 
the  Philippines,  20  Oct  1944. 

★ Johnson,  Robert  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Engineer- 
ing officer  on  board  uss  Denver  in  forward 
Pacific  areas,  13  Nov  1943. 

★ Johnson,  Jack  G.,  GM3c,  usnr,  Youngs- 
town, Ohio  (posthumously)  : Pointer  aboard 
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uss  LCI  ( G)  >i22,  during  invasion  of  Leyte, 
20  Oct  1944. 

★ Jones,  Paul  M.,  Lt.,  usn.  River  Forest, 
111.  : CO  of  U.  S.  ship  on  radar  picket 
station,  25  May  1945. 

★ Kallstrom,  Donald  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Devon,  Conn.  : Aboard  carrier  near  Kobe, 
19  Mar  1945. 

★ Kaufman,  Dan  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Indianapo- 
lis : CO  of  U.  S.  ship  during  assaults  on 
Leyte  and  Luzon,  August  1944  to  May 
1945. 

★ Kelley,  John  L.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va. : CO,  uss  Pringle,  Okinawa, 
16  Apr  1945. 

★ Klinger,  Frederick  L.,  RM2c,  ltsnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Member  of  landing  craft 
crew  in  New  Guinea  area. 

★ LaBelle,  Matthew  C.,  CRM,  USN,  Mid- 
land, Mich.  : Sound  operator  in  submarine 
during  war  patrol. 

★ Lee,  Vernon,  Jr.,  Cox.,  usnr,  French 
Camp,  Calif.  : Coxswain  in  LCP  (L)  23, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  10  Jan  1945. 

★ Lincoln,  Horatio  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Diego : CO  of  a destroyer,  western  Pacific 
waters,  10  Feb  to  27  Apr  1945. 

★ Lofland,  James  P.,  Sic,  usnr,  Milford, 
Del.  : Member  of  gun  crew,  uss  Oberren- 
der,  off  Okinawa,  9 May  1945. 

★ Lynch,  Frank  C.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Devon, 
Pa.  : CO,  uss  Haddo,  designed  and  in- 
vented several  submarine  devices. 

★ Mack,  Bernard  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : <50, 
composite  squadron  attached  to  uss  Malcin 
Island,  later  to  uss  Kitkun  Bay,  Pacific 
war  area,  11  Feb  1944  to  5 Jan  1945. 

★ Macy,  Marvin  R.,  RM2c,  usn,  Houston, 

Tex.  (posthumously):  During  first  war 

patrol  of  uss  Amber  jack,  Solomon  Islands 
area,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 

★ Market,  Eugene  J.,  Sic,  usnr,  Evans- 
ville, Ind.  : Member  of  armed  guard  crew, 
ss  Logan  Victory  off  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ McCain,  John  S.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn.  North 
Carlton,  Miss.  : ,CO  of  U.  S.  submarine 
during  war  patrol. 

★ McMillian,  Ira  E.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Honey  Grove,  Tex.  : Gunnery  officer, 
staff  of  PhibTaskFor  commander,  Decem- 
ber 1943  to  August  1944. 

★ McClung,  Edgar  R.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
New  York  City:  Convoy  commodore,  East- 
SeaFron,  July  1943  to  Mai’  1944. 

★ McCoy,  Max  M.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  CY), 
usn,  Wadena,  Iowa : As  a POW  working 
at  Japanese  headquarters  from  1 Dec.  1942 
to  30  Jan  1945. 

★ McLean,  Robert  A.,  TMlc,  usn,  Holyoke, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Torpedo  mate  in 
charge  of  after  torpedo  room,  uss  Amber- 
jack,  first  war  patrol,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct 
1942. 

★ Mergendahl,  Charles  PI.,  Lt.,  usnr,  New- 
tonville,  Mass. : Boat  officer,  assistant  com- 
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Bronze  Star  (Cont.) 

munications  officer,  uss  William  P.  Biddle, 
Fedela,  North  Africa,  Sicily,  Tarawa, 
Kwajelein,  Guam,  Leyte  and  Luzon. 

★ Metsger,  Alfred  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va. : Air  officer  on  carrier  in  vicin- 
ity of  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Murray,  Albert  K.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
(Comdr.),  usnr,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. : Com- 
bat artist  in  ETO,  21  Apr  1943  to  1 May 
1945. 

★ Nelson,  Bernard  P.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  : Senior  corpsman  with  4th 
MarDiv  on  Saipan,  18  June  1944. 

★ Nemeth,  Francis  J.,  Flc,  usnr,  East 
Paterson,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : While 
attached  to  uss  Newcomb  during-  air  at- 
tacks on  6 Apr  194  5. 

★ Nickelson,  William  R.  D.  Jr.,  Capt. 
(then  Comdr.),  usn,  Alexandria,  Va. : Exe- 
cutive officer,  uss  Chicago,  1 Aug  1944  to 
2 Sept  1945. 

★ Nunn,  Ira  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washington, 
D.  C.  : ComDesDiv54,  Okinawa  and  Japan, 
14  Mar  to  14  May  1945. 

★ O’Donnell,  Bernard  V.,  Lt.  (jg),  (MC), 
usnr,  Vallejo,  Calif.  : Medical  officer,  uss 
Hugh  W.  Hadley,  off  Okinawa,  11  May 
1945. 

★ Payne,  Harry  L.,  PhM3c,  usn,  Memphis, 
Tenn. : While  interned  as  POW  at  Bilibid 
Hospital,  Manila,  30  Oct  1944  to  4 Feb 
1945. 

★ Pearce,  William  G.,  SM2c,  usnr,  Finley- 
ville,  Pa. : Member  of  landing  craft  crew 
in  the  New  Guinea  area. 

★ Pedersen,  Victor  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  : While  in  POW  camp  at 
Makassar,  Celebes,  2 Oct  1943  to  25  July 
1945. 

★ Quick,  Winifred  R.  Lt.  Comdr.  (W), 
usnr,  Pasadena,  Calif. : District  personnel 
officer  for  Women’s  Reserve  in  14thND, 
30  Oct  1944  to  11  Apr  1946. 

★ Ranger,  John  W.,  AMM2c,  usn,  Gilles- 
pie, 111. : Serving  with  aviation  unit  on 
board  uss  Houston  in  the  Flores  Sea,  4 
Feb  1942. 

★ Rice,  George  H.,  iCapt.  (DC),  usn,  Ash- 
land, Va.  : Dental  officer  in  charge  of  den- 
tal clinic,  Pearl  Harbor,  6 Oct  1944  to 
2 Sept  1945. 

★ Rindskopf,  Maurice  H.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn:  Torpedo  data  computer  opera- 
tor, uss  Drum,  New  Guinea,  New  Ireland, 
16  Aug  to  6 Oct  1943. 

★ Rogers,  Leon  W.,  Lt.  Comdr  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Group  con- 
trol officer,  uss  Houston,  Battle  of  Sunda 
Strait,  28  Feb  1942. 

★ Sawyer,  Archie  C„  CMM,  usn,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.  : While  interned  in  Japanese 
POW  camp  at  Makassar,  Celebes,  2 Oct 
1943  to  25  July  1945. 

★ Scammell,  William  K.,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Comdr.),  uscg,  New  Orleans:  CO, 
uss  Wakefield,  operations  against  Japa- 
nese forces  from  outbreak  of  war  until 
May  1942. 

★ Schoettler,  Robert  J.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  West  Seattle,  Wash. : Executive  of- 
ficer to  the  South-East  China  coastal  re- 
connaissance expedition,  February  1945  to 
February  1946. 

★ Shankle,  Winifred  W.,  PhMIc,  usn, 
Vallejo,  Calif. : As  senior  company  aid 
man  with  4th  MarDiv  on  Saipan  and 
Tinian,  15  June  to  1 Aug.  1945. 

★ Sheets,  Jerome  B.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
(posthumously),  Rockford,  111.:  Damage 
control  officer,  uss  Laffey,  off  Okinawa. 

★ Siiepler,  Dwight  C.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. : Com- 
bat artist  in  Pacific  and  European  theaters 
of  war  from  15  Oct  1942  to  23  May  1945. 

★ Sims,  Eddie  L.  Jr.,  CBM,  usn,  Weslaco, 

Tex. : Member  of  combined  American- 

Chinese  guerilla  group  in  Chunkiang  area, 
16  Jan  to  10  Mar  1945. 

★ Sinclair,  Thomas  L.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 


Waterbury,  Conn. : While  attached  to  in- 
telligence, ComTthFlt,  Mindanao,  Philip- 
pines, May  1944  to  April  1915. 

★ Singleton,  Thornton  E.,  S2c,  usn,  Gar- 
dena, Calif.  : While  interned  at  POW  camp 
at  Makassar,  Celebes,  from  2 Oct  1943  to 
25  July  1945. 

★ Skaggs,  James  L.,  RMlc,  usnr,  Bell, 
Calif. : Radioman  in  charge,  uss  Peto, 
action  against  Japanese  during  patrol. 

★ Slaymaker,  Basil  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn, 
Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  : Watch  officer,  CIC 
and  later,  automatic  weapons  control  offi- 
cer, uss  Haggard,  Philippine  Sea,  22-23 
Mar  1945. 

★ Smith,  Logan  C.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Seat- 
tle, (MIA)  : Communication  officer,  Uss 
Bone  fish,  during  enemy  patrol,  Japan  Sea. 

★ Smith,  Paul  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Chicago,  111. : 
Gunnery  officer  and  first  lieutenant,  uss 
William  P.  Biddle,  Fedela,  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Tarawa,  Kwajelein,  Guam,  Leyte 
and  Luzon. 

★ Smith,  Robert  G„  Comdr.,  (then  Lt. 
(jg)).  usnr,  Dallas,  Tex.:  Photographic 
interpretation  officeF,  fleet  air  photographic 
unit,  December  1941  to  July  1942. 

★ Soucek,  Victor  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla. : Staff  electronics  officer, 
in  connection  with  operations  against 
enemy,  August  1944  to  October  1945. 

★ Spikes,  Russell  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  La  Porte, 
Tex.  (MIA)  : Assistant  approach  officer  of 
the  uss  Kete,  second  war  patrol  in  the 
Ryukyus,  March  1945. 

★ Sprague,  Thomas  L.,  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Chief  of  staff  ComPatWings,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  later  as  aide  and  chief  of  staff  to 
ComAirFor,  Atlantic  Fleet,  April  1942  to 
June  1943. 

★ Strouse,  Milton  H.,  SFlc,  (then  SF3c), 
usn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  : While  POW  near 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  refusing  to  impart  in- 
formation to  enemy  despite  severe  puni- 
tive measures,  15-22  Mar  1945. 

★ Szendrey,  Edward  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  Los  An- 
geles (posthumously)  : Assistant  torpedo 


officer  of  the  uss  Seawolf  during  her  12tlrl 
war  patrol  in  East  China  sea,  22  Dec'l 
1943  to  27  Jan  1944. 

★ Teller,  Steadman,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronadoi 
Calif. : CO,  uss  Steamer  Bay,  1 June  tc 
14  Nov  1944. 

★ Tenney,  Richard  H.,  Comdr.,  usnr; 
Lexington,  Mass. : His  efforts  facilitate^ 
the  early  and  orderly  establishment  of  d 
naval  base  at  Bremerhaven,  Germany. 

★ Thompson,  Floyd  T.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va. : Staff  aerological  officer  for  U.  s| 
Naval  group,  China,  February  to  Septem- 
ber 1945. 

★ Thomson,  Dole  E.,  Capt.  (CEC),  usnr 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  : OinC  of  a naval  con- 
struction regiment  during  Ryukyu  cam 
paign,  April  to  September  1945. 

★ Tulas,  Felix,  .CMoM,  usn,  Niantic, 
Conn.  : Chief  of  the  control  room  watch1 
uss  Paddle,  fourth  war  patrol  in  Asiath 
waters  from  5 June  to  29  July  1944. 

★ Turner,  Frank,  Capt.,  usn,  Savannah/j 
Ga. : CO,  uss  Naussau,  transporting  com 
bat  aircraft,  Pacific  area. 

★ Wallace,  William  F.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nev. 
York  City:  Assistant  mining  officer  will 
an  air  force  command. 

★ Wap.lick,  William  W.,  Commodore  (theil 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Staff  o; 
CincPac/Poa,  17  Sept  1943  to  31  Maj 
1944, 

★ Weakley,  Charles  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  St- 

Joseph,  Mo. : CO,  anti-sub  warfare  unit 
FltOpTraCom,  January  to  Oct  1945.  ) 

★ Wilde,  Louise  K.,  Comdr.  (W),  usnfI 
Concord,  N.  H.  : Director  of  the  Women' 
Reserve,  14thND,  15  Aug  1945  to  11  Ap, 
1946. 

★ Wilson,  William  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Chi 
cago : While  POW,  Ofuna,  Japan,  inter: 
preter  and  mediator,  6 May  to  1 Au-. 
1942. 

★ Winslow,  Walter  G.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Sai, 
Francisco : Attached  to  aviation  unit,  us. 
Houston,  in  the  Flores  sea  on  4 Feb  1942 

★ Worthington,  Joseph  M.,  Capt.,  usn 
Alexandria,  Va. : OTC  of  a radar  picke  - 
Station,  Okinawa,  4 to  16  June  1945. 


’Way  Back  When 

ROOM  TO  SWING  THE  CAT 


N THE  RUGGED  DAYS  of  the 

American  Navy  every  boatswain’s 
mate  carried  coiled  up  in  his  hat  a 
short  length  of  rope,  called  a “colt” 
or  “starter,”  which  he  applied  with 
democratic  abandon  to  the  person  of 
any  sailor  who  appeared  a little  slow 
in  the  accomplishment  of  a duty.  In 
those  days,  too,  every  boatswain’s 
mate  had  ready  to  hand  a whip  or 
“cat  o’nine  tails”  to  administer  the 
flogging  which  was  a usual  and  ac- 
cepted form  of  punishment.  The  “cat” 
was  grim  humor  for  the  scratching 
of  the  whip  and  the  “nine  tails”  de- 
scribed the  nine  knotted  lashes  that 
gave  the  whip  its  scratch. 

By  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century  naval  officers  and  Congress- 
men alike  were  beginning  to  consider 
flogging  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
punishment.  Discussion  raged  for 
many  years,  the  sailors  themselves 
taking  a lively  part.  Oddly  enough, 
many  sailors  were  on  the  other  side. 

“You’ve  cut  down  our  grog  allow- 
ance, and  now  you  want  to  abolish 
flogging.  What  fool  thing  will  you 
do  next?”  demanded  one  irate  sailor 
of  his  Congressman. 


To  many  sailors  flogging  was  a 
man’s  punishment  — others  feared: 
that  without  the  impetus  of  threat- 
ened flogging  many  of  their  mates 


would  slack  their  efforts  and  the 
work  of  the  ship  would  fall  to  the 
industrious  few. 

Recognition  of  the  basic  dignity, 
of  man  was  not  held  off  for  long. 
In  1852,  by  act  of  Congress,  flogging 
was  abolished  as  a form  of  punish- 
ment in  the  American  Navy.  Never 
again  on  an  American  war  vessel  j 
did  a boatswain’s  mate,  whip  in 
hand,  motion  the  crew  to  stand  back 
and  give  him  “room  to  swing  a cat.” 


AU  HANOI  II 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


New  Streamlined  Rate  Plan  Takes  Shape 


A streamlined  rating  structure  is  in 
tore  for  the  Navy,  to  go  into  effect 
ifter  about  1 Jan  1948.  Final  word 
n the  reorganization  will  be  put  out 
o the  Fleet  about  1 September  1946. 
ffeanwhile,  plans  are  shaping  up,  re- 
ults  of  close  studies  by  BuPers  in  col- 
iboration  with  other  bureaus  and  ac- 
l on  recommendations  of  Navy 
ommands  the  world  over. 

The  plan,  as  it  stands  now,  involves 

sweeping  reclassification  of  the  skills 
f Navy  personnel,  toward  the  general 
nd  of  making  the  rating  structure 
est  serve  the  Navy  and  at  the  same 
ime  set  up  logical  channels  for  the 
areer  of  each  man  in  the  Navy. 

Basic  concept  of  the  plan  is  to  group 
11  ratings  by  the  following  12  divi- 
ions: 

o deck 

a ordnance 

• electronics 

• engineering, 

hull 

• precision 

equipment 

• aviation 


• administrative 

• miscellaneous 

• construction 

• medical 

o non-petty  officer 

• emergency 
service 

Briefly,  these  12  major  divisions 
"ould  absorb  the  functions  of  present 
ates  approximately  as  follows: 

• Deck — BM,  QM,  SM,  Bgmstr  (par- 
ial) , RdM,  SoM,  SoMH. 

• Ordnance — TM,  MN,  GM,  TC,  FC, 
'CT. 

Electronics — ETM. 

- Engineering  and  hull — MM,  MMS, 
FT,  B,  MoMM,  EM,  SF,  M,  Sp(F), 
jIM,  Ptr,  PM,  MM,  ML. 

• Precision  equipment — SAI,  SAD, 
AO,  and  a number  of  specialist  rates. 

• Aviation— Absorbs  all  of  present 
viation  rates,  including  many  special- 
sts. 

• Administrative  and  clerical — T, 
tM,  Y,  SK,  CCS,  SC,  Bkr,  SSMB, 
SMC,  SSML/SSMT,  Ck,  St,  and  a 
irge  number  of  specialists. 

• Miscellaneous  — PhoM,  PrtrL, 
'rtrM,  Prtr,  Mus,  and  numerous  spe- 
ialties. 

• Construction— EM  (CB)  ,MM  (CB) , 
'M(CB),  SF  (CB) , WT  (CB)  and  re- 
tted ratings. 

• Medical— PhM,  PhM(DP). 

• Non-petty  officer — AS,  S2c  and 
c;  StM3e,  2c  and  lc;  F2c  and  lc; 
'■ug2c  and  lc;  HA2c  and  lc. 

• Exclusive  emergency  service — nu- 
lerous  specialists,  to  be  activated  only 
l time  of  national  emergency. 

The  brief  outline  above  does  not  tell 
le  whole  story.  A more  complete 
lea  of  the  nature  of  the  proposed  rat- 
ig  structure  can  be  gained  from  a 
oser  scrutiny  of  one  of  the  occupa- 
onal  group,  and  assuming  it  is  a 

ULY  /94<S 


model  in  general  like  the  other  occupa- 
tional groups.  Take  the  first  group, 
deck: 

The  proposed  new  deck  group  will 
include  three  new  general  service  rat- 
ings, BM,  QM  and  DM  (this  last  is  a 
new  one,  and  means  “detectorman”. 
The  three  ratings  absorb  the  functions 
of  existing  ratings  as  follows;  BM — - 
BM,  BM  (CB),  BM  (SR)  (and  the 
rating  of  coxswain  has  been  elimi- 
nated; it’s  to  be  BM3c);  QM — QM, 
SM,  Bgmstr  (partial);  DM — RdM, 
SoM,  S.MH. 

That  would  be  the  setup  of  the  deck 
group  in  the  peacetime  Navy.  Then, 
in  event  of  another  emergency,  the 
groups  could  easily  be  broken  down  to 
special  wartime  ratings  to  take  better 
advantage  of  occupational  skills  (both 
Navy  and  civilian).  In  wartime  the 
BMs  would  be  redesignated  BMG 
(shipboard  BM),  BMB  (CB  boat- 
swain), BMS  (stevedore),  BMC  (can- 
vasman),  BMR  (rigger).  The  QMs 
would  be  designated  QMQ  (quarter- 
master) and  QMS  (signalman).  The 
DMs  would  become  DMR  (radar), 
DMS  (SONar)  or  DMH  (harbor). 

This  breakdown  to  specialized  skills 
would  be  easy  under  the  new  Navy 
job  classification  system  in  which  some 
900  specific  Navy  jobs  have  been  as- 
signed numbers.  Whenever  a man  has 
demonstrated  his  skill  in  a job,  that 
job’s  number  is  appended  to  his  serv- 
ice record.  Thus  a peacetime  BM 
might  be  channeled  into  BMR  when 
his  list  of  job  classification  numbers 
indicated  his  principal  qualifications 
lay  in  that  field. 

Picking  out  an  individual  BM  (say 
a rigger)  from  the  thousands  of  BMs 
in  the  navy  would  also  be  easy.  You 
just  put  all  the  BMs’  cards  in  a 
punched  card  machine,  punch  a button 
on  the  machine  which  tells  it  to  sort 
out  all  the  men  with  experience  as 
riggers,  start  her  up  and  sit  down  for 
a cup  of  coffee.  By  the  time  the  “joe” 
is  cool  enough  to  drink,  the  machine 
has  sorted  the  cards  into  two  piles;  a 
big  pile  containing  all  the  BMs  with- 
out rigger’s  qualifications,  a small  pile 
containing  all  the  BMs  with  rigger  ex- 
perience. 

Sound  complicated  so  far?  Well,  it 
is,  but  it  follows  a logical  idea — the 
idea  that  the  rating  structure  should 
best  serve  the  Navy.  That  in  peace- 
time it  should  be  a framework  in 
which  the  maximum  number  of  men 
may  receive  broad  Navy  training  and 
in  which  they  may  find  attractive  ca- 
reers; that  in  wartime  it  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  allow  for  immense 
Navy  expansion,  optimum  utilization 
of  the  skilis  of  all  Navy  personnel, 


maximum  advantage  of  the  skills 
civilians  may  bring  into  the  Navy. 

Thus  we  see  the  peacetime  structure 
with  its  broad  rating  groups  gathered 
under  general  occupational  titles  al- 
lowing a man,  say  the  boatswain’s 
mate  for  instance,  wide  latitude  in  ac- 
quiring a variety  of  Navy  skills.  Then 
quickly,  in  event  of  war,  allowing  best 
use  of  that  man’s  specialized  training 
to  be  taken  by  channeling  him  into  a 
boatswain  specialty  without  completely 
upsetting  the  rating  structure.  And  un- 
der the  proposed  plan,  what  holds  true 
for  the  “boats”  holds  true  for  the  gun- 
ners, the  radiomen,  the  yeomen,  and 
so  on. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  about 
warrant  grades,  the  peak  of  the  en- 
listed profession.  But  they  exist  un- 
der all  the  occupational  groups  and  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  for  all  rates.  The 
warrant  grades,  too,  are  in  for  re- 
classification under  the  proposed  rat- 
ing structure  to  better  fit  them  into 
the  new  setup.  Again,  let’s  look  at 
the  deck  group.  Two  warrant  grades 
stand  at  the  top  of  this  group,  boat- 
swain D1  and  boatswain  D2.  Boat- 
swain D1  would  be  the  more  or  less 
traditional  “boats,”  with  duties  as  as- 
sistant first  lieutenant,  assistant  dam- 
age control  officer  and  the  like,  and 
would  be  the  warrant  grade  into  which 
would  be  channeled  the  new  BM  rat- 
ing (which,  you’ll  recall,  includes  the 
functions  of  boatswains,  stevedores, 
riggers,  crane  operators  and  canvas- 
men).  Boatswain  D2  is  a new  idea, 
and  might  well  be  designated  as  “ship 
controlman.”  Into  this  grade  will  be 
channeled  the  new  QM  rate  (and 


TadCen  Topics  (Camp  Elliot,  San  Diego,  Calif.) 


“Why  yes,  Dick,  I’m  afraid  I am  rather  busy 
at  the  moment!’’ 
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that  includes  signalmen),  and  the  new 
DM  rate  (including  the  radarmen  and 
the  sonarmen).  The  D2’s  duties 
would  include  assistant  navigator, 
CIC  officer,  ASW  officer  and  the  like. 

All  the  above  examples  of  the  new 
rating  structure  have  been  taken  from 
the  deck  group.  To  round  out  the  pic- 
ture a bit,  let’s  consider  some  of  the 
other  occupational  groups.  Group  II 
is  ordnance.  New  rates  under  Group 
II  would  include  UO  (underwater  ord- 
nanceman),  SO  (surface  ordnance- 
man),  CO  (control  ordnanceman)  and 
TO  (control  ordnanceman  technician’s 
mate) . The  new  rates  would  absorb 
the  functions  of  existing  rates  as  fol- 
lows: UO— TM,  TME,  TMV,  MN; 
SO— GM,  TC,  GM(CB);  CO— FC, 
FCO,  FCS ; TO— FCT.  Three  war- 
rant grades  exist  at  the  top  of  the 
ordnance  group,  gunner  01,  gunner 
02,  and  torpedoman  03.  The  under- 
water ordnancemen  would  eventually, 
upon  reaching  the  top  in  their  profes- 
sion, become  torpedomen  03;  surface 
ordnancemen  are  lined  up  for  gunner 
01;  control  ordnancemen  and  the  tech- 
nicians would  become  gunners  02. 

Take  one  more  occupational  group, 
Group  VII,  administrative  and  cler- 
ical. New  rates  organized  under  this 
group  absorb  the  functions  of  existing 
rates  as  follows:  TE  (teleman) — RM, 
T,  Sp (Q)  (RP) , MaM;  RM  (radio- 
man)— RM,  T;  CT  (communications 
technician’s  mate) — Sp(Q)(CR),  Sp 
(Q)  (IN) , Sp(Q)  (TE) , RM,  Sp ( I ) ; 
SY  (yeoman)- — Y;  PN  (personnel 
man)— Y,  Sp(C),  Sp(W),  Sp(T),  Sp 
(X)  (PC),  Sp  (R) , Sp  (X)  (DI),  Sp(S) 
(V-10)  ; MT  (machine  accountant’s 
mate)  — Sp(I),  Sp(X)(KP);  SK 
(storekeeper) — SK,  SKV,  SKT,  SK 
(CB);  DK  (disbursing  clerk) — SKD; 
CS  (commissaryman) — CCS,  SC,  SC 
(B),  Bkr;  SH  (ship’s  serviceman)  — 
SSMB,  SSMC,  SSML,  SSMT;  SD 
(steward) — Ck,  St;  JO  (journalist’s 
mate)— Sp(X)  (JO),  Sp(X)  (NC),  Sp 
(X)  (PR).  And  the  warrant  grades  into 
which  these  channel:  Radio  electrician 
Cl — TE,  RM;  radio  electrician  C8 — 
CT ; ship’s  clerk  C2 — SY,  PN ; ship’s 
clerk  C6 — MT ; pay  clerk  SCI — SK, 
DK,  CS,  SH,  SD;  ship’s  clerk  C7— JO. 

Now,  don’t  expect  to  pin  on  the  new 
rating  badge  right  away.  (Incident- 
ally, the  rating  badge  is  in  for  some 
redesigning,  to  fit  it  better  to  the  new 
rate  structure,  and  there’s  a possibil- 
ity, too,  that  all  rates  in  the  new 
structure  will  be  worn  on  the  left 
arm.) 

As  was  stated  at  the  beginning,  the 
plan  still  has  the  status  of  a proposal. 
Final  recommendations  have  been  re- 
quested from  commands  in  the  field, 
to  be  received  in  time  for  a final  revi- 
sion, which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  ap- 
proved and  finally  okayed  by  CNO 
and  SecNav  in  time  for  promulgation 
to  the  Fleet  about  1 September  of  this 
year.  Then  the  actual  structure  will 
not  be  finally  changed  before  1 Jan 
1948,  to  allow  time  for  development  of 
schools,  figuring  of  new  personnel  al- 
lowances, to  determine  rating  qualifi- 
cations and  training  courses,  and  per- 
mit reservists  to  serve  out  their 
periods  of  duty  in  their  present  rates. 
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Non-A-School  Graduates  May  Now  Be  Named  Striker: 


Seamen  and  firemen  first  class  now 
may  be  designated  as  strikers  by  their 
own  commanding  officers,  provided 
certain  requirements  are  met,  under 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  126-46  (NDB,  31 
May) . Previously  only  Class  A school 
graduates  could  be  designated  as  strik- 
ers. 

The  directive  authorizes  striker 
status  to  be  conferred  by  COs  afloat 
and  ashore  for  any  general  service 
rating  or  for  any  specialist  or  CB  rat- 
ing open  to  changeover  to  the  regular 
Navy,  provided  the  rating  is  included 
in  the  ship  or  station  allowance.  The 
circular  letter  listed  the  following- 
rules  applicable: 

» Persons  designated  strikers  must 
be  P03c  material,  and  must  have 
completed  satisfactorily  the  training 
courses  and  practical  factors  of  the 
rate  for  which  they  are  training. 

• Strikers  shall  not  be  designated 
for  rates  for  which  graduation  from  a 
Class  A school  is  required  before  ad- 
vancement to  P03c  in  that  rate. 

• Basis  for  determining  the  number 
of  strikers,  including  Class  A gradu- 
ates, should  be  the  difference  between 


the  local  requirement  for  the  rating 
group  (rated  and  non-rated  men)  an< 
the’  number  of  persons  on  board  ii  j 
that  rating  group.  Determination  o ■ 
the  non-rated  requirement  is  left  ti  | 
discretion  of  COs. 

• Designation  of  in-service  trainee  J 
strikers  shall  be  the  same  as  that  fo: 
Class  A school  strikers;  that  is,  a des 
ignator  consisting  of  the  abbreviate 
of  the  rate  for  which  trained  shall  b] 
used  (as  SlcRM,  FlcMM). 

• Appropriate  entry  on  page  9 o 
the  service  record  (see  Circ.  Ltr.  126 
46). 

The  circular  letter  says  it  has  Ion; 
been  recognized  that  non-rated  mei 
trained  on  board,  afloat  and  ashore! 
have  qualities  comparable,  at  least  ii  | 
the  practical  considerations,  with  met  | 
trained  in  Class  A schools.  Designa 
tion  of  these  in-service  trainees  a i 
strikers  will  make  possible  a more  ef,  j 
ficient  use  of  their  abilities,  becaus  > 
distribution  commands  will  be  able  t 
take  their  training  into  consideration  •). 
when  assigning  them  to  duty. 

Instructions  for  entering  the  nevl 
strikers  on  the  personnel  report  (Nay 
Pers  625)  are  contained  in  the  lettei 


LISTING  THE  BREAKDOWN  OF  RATES 


New  general  service  ratings  which 
combine  functions  of  existing  ratings 
under  the  proposed  rating  structure 
(see  story  this  page)  are  as  follows, 
listed  under  their  group  headings : 

• Deck — BM,  QM,  DM  (detec- 
torman) . 

© Ordnance — UO  (underwater 
ordnanceman),  SO  (surface  ord- 
nanceman), CO  (control  ordnance- 
man), TO  (control  ordnanceman 
technician’s  mate) . 

• Electronics— ET  (electronics 
technician’s  mate) . 

• Engineering  and  hull  — 

MM,  MR  (machinery  repairman), 
BN  (boilerman),  MO  (motor  ma- 
chinist’s mate),  EM  (electrician’s 
mate),  El  (interior  communication 
electrician’s  mate),  ME  (metal- 
smith),  PF  (pipefitter),  DC  (dam- 
age controlman),  PM  (patternmak- 
er) , ML  (molder) . 

• Precision  equipment  — IR 
(instrument  repairman),  OR  (opti- 
cal repairman),  TD  (training  devices 
technician’s  mate). 

© Aviation — AD  (aviation  ma- 
chinist’s mate),  AT  (aviation  elec- 
tronics technician’s  mate),  AO  (avi- 
ation ordnanceman),  AY  (flight  con- 
troller’s mate),  AR  (airship  rigger), 
AB  (aviation  boatswain  mate),  AE 
(aviation  electrician’s  mate),  AL 
(aviation  structural  mechanic),  AQ 
(aviation  survival  technician’s  mate) , 
AG  (aerographer’s  mate),  AF  (avi- 
ation photographer’s  mate) . 

® Administrative  and  clerical 
— TE  (teleman) , RM,  CT  (communi- 
cations technician’s  mate),  SY  (yeo- 
man), PN  (personnel  man),  MT 
(machine  accountant’s  mate),  SK, 


DK  (disbursing  clerk),  CS  (commis-  : 
saryman),  SH  (ship’s  serviceman), 
SD  (steward),  JO  (journalist’s 
mate) . 

© Miscellaneous — PH  (photog-' 
rapher’s  mate),  LI  (lithographer’s ( i 
mate),  PI  (printer’s  mate),  MU 
(musician),  DR  (draftsman). 

• Construction  — SV  (survey- 
or), CE  (construction  electrician’s  j i 
mate),  EO  (equipment  operator),1 
ER  (equipment  repairman),  BU1 
(builder),  SW  (steelworker),  UM 
(utilities  man). 

© Medical — HM  (hospital  corps- 
man,  replacing  PhMs). 

• Mon-petty  officer  ratings 

— SR  (seaman  recruit),  TR  (stew- 
ard recruit)  ; SA  (seaman  appren- 
tice), TA  (steward  apprentice,  HA 
(hospital  apprentice)  ; SN  (seaman 
— now  Sic),  AN  (airman — now  Sic 
in  the  aviation  branch),  FN  (fire- 
man), TN  (stewardsman) , HN  (hos- 
pitalman) . 

• Exclusive  emergency  serv- 
ice petty  officer  ratings — The 

following  specialist  functions,  cov- 
ered in  peacetime  as  collateral  duty 
by  rates  in  the  other  groups,  will  be! 
mobilized  in  wartime  only:  ESD1 

(diver),  ESP  (photogrammetry  as- 
sistant), ESE  (physical  training  in- 
structor), ESI  (instructor,  miscella-! 
neous),  ESF  (fire  fighter),  ESR 
(transportationman) , ESB  (master- 
at-arms,  shore),  ESS  (shore  patrol- 
man), ESW  (welfare  and  recreation, 
leader),  ESU  (booker),  EST  (trans-J 
port  airman),  ESK  (chemical  war- 
fareman),  ESV  (aviation  pilot), 
ESX  (specialist — supplemented  by 
Navy  Job  Codes  to  indicate  special- 
ty). 


ALL  HAND 

II 


'ivil  Service  Seeking 
Qualified  Personnel  For 
Javal  Research  Projects 

Continuing  opportunities  for  civilian 
mployment  with  naval  research  and 
evelopment  establishments  are  listed 
or  naval  personnel  with  scientific 
ualifications  by  Alnav  306-46  (NDB, 
5 June).  The  Alnav,  which  cancels 
ilnavs  148-46  and  174-46  (NDB,  15 
Ipril;  All  Hands,  May,  p.  76),  points 
ut  that  the  short  period  of  time  re- 
laining  before  complete  demobiliza- 
ion  makes  it  no  longer  feasible  to 
ransfer  naval  personnel  to  such  posi- 
ons,  but  outlines  the  application  pro- 
edure  to  be  followed  by  those  desir- 
lg  employment  after  separation. 
Persons  with  college  degrees  or 
rofessional  experience  are  needed  in 
mited  numbers  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ig  fields: 

Aeronautical  engineer,  architect, 
rchitectural  engineer,  attorney,  bac- 
u’iologist  biochemist,  chemical  engi- 
eer,  chemist,  civil  engineer,  electrical 
agineer,  electronics  engineer,  engi- 
eering  aid,  engineering  draftsman, 
ntomologist,  industrial  engineer,  job 
nalyst,  land  appraiser,  law  clerk, 
lanagement  analyst,  material  engi- 
i33r,  mathematician,  mechanical  engi- 
eer,  metallurgist. 

Naval  architect,  ordnance  engineer, 
arasitologist,  patent  attorney,  per- 
mnel  research  analyst,  petroleum 
ngineer,  physicist,  physiologist,  posi- 
on  classifier,  psychologist,  radio  en- 
ineer  safety  engineer,  scientific  illus- 
•ator,  structural  engineer,  surveyor, 
ichnical  editor  and  thermodynamist. 

I Applications  for  these  positions  may 
3 forwarded  now  directly  to  the 
oecific  scientific  establishment  where 
nployment  is  desired,  or  to  the 
cientific  Personnel  Division,  Office  of 
esearch  and  Inventions,  Navy  De- 
artment,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
hich  will  forward  the  applications  to 
itivities  desiring  employees  with  the 
jalifications  indicated. 

!i  Civil  Service  Commission  Form  57, 
kailable  at  any  first-  or  second-class 
lost  office,  should  be  used  for  appli- 
ition  when  possible,  but  a letter 
jriefing  education  and  professional 
kperience  will  be  accepted.  Perma- 
|;snt  home  address  should  be  included. 
Bureaus  and  establishments  which 

Ire  interested  in  candidates  are 
ureau  of  Aeronautics,  Washington, 
. C.;  Naval  Air  Material  Center, 
hiladelphia  (including  Naval  Air 
xperimental  Station,  Philadelphia, 
aval  Aircraft  Factory,  Philadelphia, 
(aval  Aircraft  Modification  Unit, 
phnsville,  Pa.  and  Naval  Auxiliary 
ir  Station,  Mustin  Field,  Philadel- 
pia);  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Pa- 
ixent  River,  Md.;  Naval  Air  Station, 
[!  ojave,  Calif,  (including  pilotless  air- 
1 aft  units  at  NAS,  Mojave  and  Naval 
Sir  Facility,  Point  Mugu,  Calif.), 
j Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
{aval  Medical  Research  Laboratories 

1;  New  London,  Conn.;  Camp  Lejeune, 
. C.;  Pensacola,  Fla.;  Philadelphia; 
erkeley,  Calif.;  Patuxent,  Md.; 
uam  and  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel;  Post 
raduate  School,  Annapolis,  Md. 


HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Admiral 

This  highest  of  all  naval  rank  is  of 
ancient  lineage.  The  term  itself  was  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  “Amir-al-Bahr” 
meaning  the  “ruler  of  the  sea.”  In  the 
course  of  time  the  word  “Bahr”  was 
dropped.  It  is  probable  that  the 
word  was  used  in 
the  11th  century 
by  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  mari- 
ners. It  first  ap- 
peared in  England 
in  1 297  when  Wil- 
liam de  Leyburn 
was  made  the  first 
English  Admiral  by 
Edward  1. 

When  the  U.  S.  Navy  had  its  begin- 
ning, the  rank  of  admiral  was  known  in 
all  other  navies  of  the  world.  However, 
despite  repeated  attempts  made  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy  and  the  press, 
the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  title  of 
admiral  had  a royal  and  authoritative 
flavor,  and  Congress  did  not  create  the 
grade  until  1 862.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
J rank  of  captain  was  the  highest  naval 
j commission  permitted  by  law,  although 
the  honorary  title  of  “Commodore”  had 
been  bestowed  upon  certain  of  our  naval 
officers. 


Bureau  of  Ordnance;  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Station,  Inyokern,  Calif.; 
Naval  Proving  Ground,  Dahlgren,  Va.; 
and  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C.. 

Bureau  of  Ships;  Electronics  Field 
Service  Group,  Anacostia,  D.  C.;  USN 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  An- 
napolis; David  Taylor  Model  Basin, 
Carderock,  Md.;  Underwater  Sound 
Laboratory,  New  London;  Naval  Mine 
Countermeasures  Station,  Panama 
City,  Fla.;  USN  Electronics  Labora- 
tory, San  Diego  and  Naval  Rubber 
Laboratory,  Naval  Base,  Mare  Island, 
Calif. 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks;  Camp 
Lejeune;  USN  Academy,  Annapolis; 
NOB  Bermuda;  US  Naval  Hospital, 
Beaufort,  S.  C.  and  Land  and  Claims 
Commission,  Guam. 

Occasional  vacancies  in  Washington 
offices  of  ORI  and  at  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  Anacostia,  may  also  be 
expected. 

Ex-Yeomen  Needed 
At  Navy  Laboratories 

Yeomen,  men  and  Waves,  will  be 
able  to  put  Navy  training  to  use  at 
naval  laboratories  right  after  their 
discharge,  and  at  salaries  from  about 
$1,954  to  about  $2,394  yearly,  depend- 
ing on  their  background  and  experi- 
ence, the  Office  of  Research  and  In- 
ventions reported. 

Jobs  available  at  the  salaries  stated 
above  are  those  of  typists  and  stenos 
in  Civil  Service  CAF  2,-3,  and  4 
grades.  Personnel  interested  in  such 
jobs  after  they  are  discharged  may 
write  immediately  to  the  Scientific 
Personnel  Division,  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions,  Navy  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Jobs  are  open  at  the  Naval  Ord- 


nance Test  Station,  Inyokern,  Calif.; 
Pilotless  Aircraft  Unit,  Mojave,  Calif.; 
Naval  Electronics  Laboratory,  San 
Diego;  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patux- 
ent, Md.;  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Anacostia,  D.  C.;  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
the  David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carde- 
rock, Md. 

Reserve  Officers,  SKs 
And  Yeomen  Needed  to 
Help  Establish  Program 

An  opportunity  for  reserve  officers 
on  inactive  duty  or  terminal  leave  and 
class  V-6  yeomen  and  storekeepers  to 
volunteer  for  active  duty  until  1 July 
1947  in  connection  with  establishment 
and  administration  of  the  organized 
reserve,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

Interested  reservists  should  forward 
requests  for  such  duty  to  the  com- 
mandants of  their  home  naval  dis- 
tricts, who  are  authorized  to  issue 
orders  to  active  duty  with  full  pay 
and  allowances.  The  normal  term  of 
active  duty  will  be  until  1 July  1947, 
but  commandants  may  approve  re- 
quests for  shorter  times  at  their 
discretion.  Requests  must  contain 
acknowledgment  that  active  duty  will 
not  extend  beyond  1 July  1947. 

Officers  who  receive  orders  will  re- 
port to  district  headquarters  for  in- 
doctrination before  beginning  their 
duties,  which  will  involve  securing 
armories  and  facilities  for  organized 
units,  recruiting  naval  reserve  person- 
nel and  other  duties  prescribed  by  the 
commandant. 

One  officer  is  authorized  for  each 
location  in  which  organized  units  are 
to  be  established.  For  each  officer  as- 
signed, one  V-6  yeoman  or  storekeeper 
who  volunteers  may  be  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty.  ( See  article  on  station 
keepers,  p.  34). 

Recommendations  Desired 
For  Revising  Navy  Regs 

Constructive  recommendations  for 
the  changing  of  Navy  Regs  are  de- 
sired by  the  board  in  charge  of  their 
revision,  it  was  announced  in  Alnav 
275-46  (NDB,  31  May).  The  Alnav 
said  that  many  excellent  and  pertin- 
ent comments  and  suggestions  for  the 
new  edition  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  Bureaus,  Districts,  Com- 
manders afloat  and  individuals. 

The  Board  was  established  by  a 
SecNav  Ltr.  dtd.  9 Feb  1946  (NBD, 
15  February).  (See  All  Hands, 
April  1946,  p.  70). 

Magazine  Subscription 
Program  Discontinued 

Ships  and  stations  desiring  to  con- 
tinue receiving  overseas  editions  of 
jiopular  national  magazines  must  enter 
their  own  subscriptions,  to  be  paid 
with  funds,  appropriated  or  non-ap- 
propriated,  available  to  the  ordering 
activity. 

As  directed  by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
110-46  (NDB,  15  May),  the  program 
which  effected  wartime  procurement 
and  distribution  of  these  magazines 
will  be  discontinued  on  30  June. 
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Opportunities  in  Electronics  Increase; 
Volunteers  Sought  for  Year  s Training 


Bright  opportunity  still  beckons  in 
the  electronics  field  in  the  Navy.  Two 
directives  last  month  opened  the  doors 


■wider.  „ „ „ T . 

• Alnav  290-46  (NDB,  15  June) 
calls  for  a large  category  of  USN  per- 
sonnel to  volunteer  for  a year’s  train- 
ing in  radio  materiel. 

• Alnav  293-46  (NDB,  15  June)  of- 

fers temporary  appointments  as  en- 
sign USN  or  usnr,  to  personnel  in 
rates  of  ETMlc,  AETMlc,  CETM  and 
ACETM.  Applications  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  1 July.  . 

BuPers  urgently  requested  certain 
personnel  to  apply  for  electronics 
training,  and  specified  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  that  applicants  must  have 
two  years  obligated  service  from  the 
date  of  entry  into  the  school.  Except 
for  personnel  previously  graduated,  or 
released  as  inapt,  from  radio  materiel 
training,  the  following  are  eligible  to 
apply  for  the  training: 

(a)  POs,  pay  grades  2 through  4, 
who  are  rated  RM,  ARM,  EM,  AEM, 
SoM,  SOMH  or  RdM,  who  have  mini- 
mum scores  of  55  on  GCT  and  MK(E) 
tests. 

(b)  Any  rating,  pay  grades  3 
through  6,  who  previously  passed  the 
Eddy  test  but  was  not  assigned  to 
radio  materiel  training. 

(c)  All  other  POs,  pay  grades  3 and 
4,  who  have  a combined  score  of  at 
least  120  on  GCT  and  arithmetical 
reasoning  test,  and  a minimum  score 
of  60  on  MK(E)  test,  except  that  the 
following  ratings  are  not  eligible  un- 
less also  eligible  under  (b)  above: 

FC,  FCO,  FCS,  SAI,  SAO,  SAD, 
AerM,  PhoM,  ABM,  SK,  SKV,  SKD, 
SKT,  Y,  Prtr,  PrtrL,  PrtrM,  Sp(P), 
Sp(Q),  Sp(I),  Sp(Y). 

(d)  All  non-rated  men  who  attain 
test  scores  as  in  (c)  above. 

Requests  (via  COs)  should  be  sub- 
mitted from  shore  activities  direct  to 
BuPers;  from  forces  afloat  via  Com- 
ServPac  or  ComServLantSubOrdComd 
for  final  selection  and  inclusion  in 
quotas  assigned  those  commands.  Re- 
quests from  Hospital  Corps  personnel 
shall  be  forwarded  to  BuPers  via 


BuMed. 

The  offer  also  is  open  to  USNR  and 
usn-i  personnel  who  may  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  (see  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  41-46;  NDB,  15  February).  Ex- 
ceptions are  granted  to  Alnav  112-46 
(NDB,  15  March),  as  modified,  which 
lists  rates  open  for  changeover  to  the 
regular  Navy;  the  exceptions  allow 
changeovers  of  restricted  rates  pro- 
vided personnel  concerned  desire  and 
qualify  for  radio  materiel  training  by 
attaining  test  scores  in  (c)  above,  are 
recommended  for  such  training  by 
their  COs,  and  whose  present  ratings 
are  included  in  one  of  the  following 
groups : 

Any-general  service  rate,  pay  grades 
3 or  4?*not  excepted  in  (c)  above;  any 
general  service  rate  pay  grades  3 or 
4,  if  the  individual  previously  passed 
the  Eddy  test  but  was  not  selected  for 
radio  materiel  training. 

Changeovers  shall  be  for  three,  four 
or  six  year  hitches,  except  that  men 


“Or  Salty  just  isn’t  happy  unless  he’s  show- 
ing off  in  front  of  a ,ot  of  girls,  is  he?” 

17  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to 
enlist  for  three  years  or  for  a mi- 
nority cruise.  Parental  consent  must 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  all  men 
under  21. 

Failure  to  complete  the  radio  ma- 
teriel course  will  not  release  personnel 
who  have  changed  over  to  the  regular 
Navy  from  their  contracts. 

Alnav  293  opens  the  possibility  of 
temporary  commissions,  usn  or  usnr 
as  appropriate,  to  regular  or  reserve 
ETMs  and  AETMs  first  class  and 
CETMs  and  ACETMs.  COs  were  to 
submit  recommendations  for  commis- 
sions for  men  who  were  graduates  of 
radio  materiel  school  or  Airborne 
Electronic  Maintenance  School,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  who  agreed  to  remain  on 
active  duty  until  1 July  1947. 

BuPers  Approval 
Required  for  Change 
To  Hospital  Corps 

Non-rated  men  who  wish  to  become 
hospital  apprentices  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  BuPers  as  well  as  meet- 
ing the  qualifications  set  forth  for 
hospital  corps  ratings,  it  was  directed 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  108-46  (NDB,  15 
May).  Only  exceptions  to  this  are 
graduates  of  Hospital  Corps  schools, 
whose  COs  may  appoint  them  as,  hos- 
pital apprentices  without  prior  BuPers 
approval,  according  to  Art.  D-5114, 
BuPers  Manual. 

Recommendations  for  changes  will 
be  submitted  to  BuPers  via  BuMed. 
The  letter  cancels  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
190-43  (NDB,  cum.  ed.  31  Dec.  1943), 
which  allowed  certain  changes  to  be 
made  by  COs  without  approval  of 
BuPers. 

Qualifications  for  the  Hospital  Corps 
include  two  years  of  high  school  or 
its  equivalent,  and  an  aptitude  for 
such  assignment  as  determined  by  a 
medical  officer.  Also,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, the  Navy  desires  all  enlisted 
personnel  to  undergo  a basic  course 
of  instruction  at  a Hospital  Corps 
school  prior  to  a change  to  the  corps. 
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Peacetime  Navy  Plans 
Continued  Educational 
Services  for  Personnel 

You  can  still  advance  your  education 
while  in  the  Navy. 

The  Navy’s  worldwide  educational 
services  program  will  remain  in  effect 
during  demobilization  and  in  peace- 
time, it  was  announced  in  Alnav  308- 
46  (NDB,  15  June).  Specially  trained 
replacements  for  educational  services 
officers  are  no  longer  available,  but  the 
Alnav  directs  COs  to  take  certain- 
steps  to  insure  the  effective  continua- 
tion of  the  program. 

Naval  personnel  who  take  advantage 
of  these  facilities  may  earn  academic 
credit  through  correspondence  courses' 
from  any  of  the  country’s  leading  col-: 
leges,  universities  and  schools  affili- 
ated with  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute.  USAFI  shares  the 
cost  of  each  course  with  the  service- 
man. 

Classes  in  cultural  and  occupational 
subjects  are  conducted  by  educationa 
services  officers  at  all  large  commands1 
ashore  and  many  afloat.  In  some  cases]' 
high  school  and  college  credit  can  be 
arranged  for  participation  in  these 
classes  and  for  naval  training. 

Steps  to  be  taken  by  all  COs  to  keep 
the  program  going  in  the  future  in 
elude  appointment  of  an  educationa 
services  officer,  at  least  on  a collatera: 
duty  basis,  relief  of  present  officer! 
upon  detachment,  indoctrination  of  re 
lief  officers  and  submission  of  a quar- 
terly educational  services  report  t< 
BuPers. 

During  the  war,  there  were  ove] 
800  BuPers-trained  ESOs  on  duty  a: 
continental  and  overseas  activities! 
Whether  or  not  full-time  educational 
services  billets  will  be  included  in  the 
peacetime  Navy  is  uncertain  bu 
BuPers  has  supervisory  personnel  as 
signed  to  the  staffs  of  most  of  the 
district  directors  of  training  and  other 
selected  large  training  commands1 
These  officers  will  train  and  aid  thi; 
collateral-duty  educational  services  of! 
fleers  who  will  carry  on  the  prograni 
during  and  after  demobilization. 

Navy  Active  Duty 
Open  to  Graduates 
Of  Maritime  Schools 

A limited  number  of  Merchant 
Marine  Reserve  (usnr)  ensigns  wh 
are  graduates  of  federal  or  state  man 
time  academies  may  now  request  ad 
tive  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  i 
they  have  not  previously  served  oi 
active  duty.  They  must  agree  to  serv 
for  one  year  unless  released  sooner  b 
the  Navy  Department.  Applicatio: 
may  be  made  at  any  Office  of  Nava 
Officer  Procurement. 

Midshipmen,  Merchant  Marine,  wh 
have  made  or  are  making  applicatio 
for  commission  in  the  Naval  Reserv 
also  may  apply.  Personnel  whose  ap 
plications  are  in  process  are  being  ad 
vised  that  opportunity  exists  for  activ 
duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Acadein 
superintendents  are  also  being  advise 
so  that  they  may  inform  graduatin 
midshipmen. 


ALL  HAND. 


'avy  Proficiency  Mark 
hr  Honorable  Discharge 
hwered;  2.75  Is  Needed 

The  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
(lard  have  announced  a reduction  in 
] rficiency-in-rating  requirements  for 
lnorable  discharge. 

The  Navy  proficiency-in-rating  re- 
tirements for  honorable  discharge 
Ive  been  reduced  from  3.0  to  2.75, 

i :ording  to  AlStaCon  051435  June. 
1 is  reduction  was  made  retroactive  to 

ii  including  7 Dec  1941.  An  enlisted 
f :'son  discharged  on  or  after  7 Dec 
1 11  whose  average  proficiency  - in  - 
ring  mark  was  2.75  or  above,  and 
v o failed  to  receive  an  honorable  dis- 
cirge  for  the  sole  reason  that  this 
r .rk  was  below  3.0,  may  return  the 
c tificate  of  discharge  to  the  Board 
c Review,  Discharges  and  Dismissals, 
I vy  Department,  Washington  25, 
I C.,  accompanied  by  a written  re- 
cast for  an  honorable  discharge  cer- 
t cate.  The  individual’s  service  rec- 
( 1 will  be  examined  by  the  board 
e!  he  will  be  informed  of  the  action 
t ten. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  announced 
t ; required  marks  have  been  dropped 
1 un  3.8  to  3.44.  Any  individual  dis- 
Cjirged  on  or  subsequent  to  1 Mar 
]j!5  whose  proficiency  mark  was  3.44 
c above,  and  who  failed  to  receive 
'c.  honorable  discharge  because  this 
r irk  was  below  3.8  may  return  his 
c tificate  to  the  above  Board  of  Re- 
i w for  appropriate  action. 

Hoast  Guard  proficiency  in  rating 
i [uirements  have  dropped  from  3.0 
t 2.75,  retroactive  to  6 Apr  1944. 
I rsonnel  who  did  not  receive  an  hon- 
c ible  discharge  solely  because  of  a 
f >ficiency-in-rating  mark  below  3.0, 
1;  not  less  than  2.75,  may  forward 
t ir  certificate  of  discharge  to  Coast 
f ard  headquarters,  13th  and  E 
£'eets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
v ;h  the  request  that  an  honorable 
1 charge  be  issued. 

f 'St-Demobilization 
E pCens  Designated 

n order  to  handle  demobilization 
i j naval  personnel  subsequent  to  the 
-png  of  separation  centers  and  units 
5 1 Sept  1946,  BuPers  has  desig- 
1 ed  “post-demobilization  separation 
i ivities”  in  each  of  the  continental 
i hal  districts  and  river  commands, 
j’hese  activities  will  commence  sepa- 
" ion  of  male  officer  and  enlisted  per- 
>i,nel  on  1 July  1946  (supplementing 
{ pting  SepCens),  the  date  the 
Ty’s  _ quota  system  of  demobiliza- 
;i  1 will  begin.  Personnel  will  be 
3]  cessed  by  the  post-demobilization 
ijivities  at  a gradually  increasing 
’|5  until  by  20  August  it  is  believed 
Jy  will  be  able  to  handle  the  entire 
c l in  addition  to  their  normal  func- 
i,  is  with  their  currently  authorized 
3|;sonnel  allowances, 
from  20  August  to  1 September 
J|  regular  SepCens  will  emulate  the 
Ujke  swallowing  itself — the  separa- 
'¥  experts  will  separate  themselves, 
during  July  and  August,  a limited 
iMber  of  personnel  specially  trained 
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“Been  here  long,  Mac?” 


in  the  separation  process  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  post-demobilization  activ- 
ities to  meet  the  heavy  work  load  in- 
volved in  the  transition. 

The  separation  of  female  personnel 
at  Women’s  Reserve  separation  units 
and  activities,  with  exceptions  noted 
in  AlStaCon  252105  of  April  1946,  will 
cease  on  20  August.  After  that  date, 
all  women  reservists  and  Navy  nurses 
will  be  separated  at  the  naval  hospit- 
al nearest  their  duty  station  or  port 
of  debarkation. 

Male  personnel  will  be  processed  at 
the  post-demobilization  separation  act- 
ivity nearest  their  duty  station  or 
port  of  debarkation.  The  activities 
are: 

1st  Naval  District — ReeSta  Boston,  NAS 
Quonset  Point,  NTS  Newport  ; 3rd  Naval 
District — SubBase,  New  London,  ReeSta 
Brooklyn  ; 4th  Naval  District — ReeSta 
Philadelphia  ; 5th  Naval  District — ReeSta 
Norfolk,  NAS  Norfolk,  NTC  Bainbridge  ; 
6th  Naval  District — ReeSta  Charleston  ; 
7 th  Naval  District — NAS  Jacksonville; 
8th  Naval  District — NAS  Pensacola,  NAS 
Corpus  Christi,  NATC  Memphis,  NS 
Orange,  Texas. 

9th  Naval  District — NTC  Great  Lakes; 
11th  Naval  District — ReeSta  San  Diego 
(NRB),  ReeSta  San  Pedro,  NTC  San 
Diego  ; 12th  Naval  District — ReeSta  San 
Francisco,  NAS  Alameda,  Mare  Island 
NavShipYd  ; 13th  Naval  District — ReeSta 
Seattle  ; Potomac  River  Naval  Command — 
ReeSta  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Severn  River 
Naval  Command — Naval  Barracks,  uss 
Reina  Mercedes,  US  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md. 

Estimated  totals  of  male  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  be  separated  monthly  during  the 
post-demobilization  period  are  as  follows : 
September  1946  to  February  1947,  10,000; 
March  to  September  1947,  6,500  ; October 
1947,  8,500  ; November  1947,  30,000  ; 

December  1947,  32,500. 

Anticipated  male  officer  separations 
from  September  1946  to  May  1947  are  150 
per  month.  In  June  1947,  it  is  expected 
that  12,400  male  officers  will  be  processed 
by  the  post-demobilization  separation  ac- 
tivities. 

Musfering-Ouf  Payment 
Rules  for  V-5s  Clarified 

Requirements  for  entitlement  to 
mustering-out  payment  for  V-5  per- 
sonnel were  clarified  in  AlStaCon 
111536  of  June. 

If  otherwise  qualified,  all  Navy 
veterans  of  class  V-5  who  have  been 
discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  are  eligible  for  the  mustering  out 
payment  provided  they  have  received 
training  in  any  one  of  the  following 
programs:  CAA  war  training  service, 
pre-flight,  primary,  intermediate, 
basic,  advanced  or  operational  train- 
ing. 

Trainees  in  the  college  training 


program  who  have  completed  selective 
training  or  had  additional  service 
other  than  in  V-5  are  also  eligible  if 
otherwise  qualified. 

Aviation  cadets  released  prior  to  28 
Sept  1944  are  not  entitled  to  muster- 
ing-out  payment  if  their  only  service 
consisted  of  flight  preparatory  train- 
ing. 

Navy  Takes  Steps 
To  Prevent  Another 
USS  Solar  Disaster 

Explosions  which  wrecked  USS 
Solar  (DE221),  resulting  apparently 
from  a light  accidental  impact  on 
bomb-type  ammunition  (hedgehog), 
spurred  directives  to  insure  that  the 
Navy’s  long  - standing  ammunition 
safety  program  is  being  carried  out. 
Alnavs  254-46  and  262-46  (NDB,  31 
May)  directed  attention  to  the  safety 
precautions. 

Alnav  254  pointed  out  that  rapid 
demobilization  has  caused  a decrease 
in  shipboard  personnel  familiar  with 
correct  handling  of  ammunition.  COs 
•of  NADs,  MDs  and  NMs  were  directed 
to  hold  arrival  conferences  with  COs 
of  incoming  ships  to  advise  on  and 
coordinate  safety  precautions  and  pro- 
cedures on  dock  and  aboard  ship  be- 
fore discharge  or  loading  of  ammuni- 
tion. 

Alnav  262  directed  attention  to  pre- 
cautions prescribed  in  Ord.  Circ.  Ltr. 
AV  11-45  of  7 March  1945.  CNO  let- 
ter, serial  794P411  of  28  May  1946 
defined  responsibility  for  the  trans- 
portation in  lighters  of  ammunition 
returned  from  the  Fleet. 

Activities  Warned 
Of  Fuel  Explosions 

Activities  were  warned  by  Alnav 
255-46  (NDB,  31  May)  that  explo- 
sions may  occur  in  emptied  aircraft 
fuel  cells  after  the  cells  have  been 
purged  with  carbon  dioxide  gas.  Purg- 
ing of  tanks  is  done  in  accordance 
with  BuAer  Technical  Orders  56-45 
and  96-45. 

Investigation  has  disclosed  some 
tanks  after  standing  for  varying  pe- 
riods, depending  on  the  installation  and 
temperatures,  have  built  up  explosive 
mixtures  either  from  fuel  remaining  in 
the  system  or  evaporating  from  cell 
walls.  One  aircraft  was  found  in  this 
condition  36  hours  after  purging  was 
completed.  An  extensive  study  is  be- 
ing made  to  determine  a method  which 
will  prevent  formation  of  explosive 
mixtures  inside  fuel  cells. 

The  Alnav  directed  special  precau- 
tions be  taken  against  ignition  from 
static  electricity,  flame,  smoking  or 
sparks  from  any  source,  and  that  fre- 
quent tests  with  an  explosion  meter 
be  made  to  determine  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  inside  the  fuel  cells. 
Where  an  explosive  condition  exists, 
the  cell  or  tank  should  be  thoroughly 
aerated  for  several  hours  with  circu- 
lating air  and  retested  periodically.  It 
was  recommended  also  that  filler  caps 
and  vents  be  opened  repeatedly,  tak- 
ing proper  precautions  to  prevent 
entry  of  water  or  other  foreign  sub- 
stances. 
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TEMPORARY  OFFICER  POLICY  OUTLINED 


Temporary  usn  line  officers  with  30 
or  more  years  service  whose  perma- 
nent status  is  warrant  or  commission- 
ed warrant  will  be  reverted  to  their 
permanent  warrant  status  or  volun- 
tarily retired,  and  such  reductions 
may  be  expected  beginning  1 Jan  1947, 
according  to  Alnav  253-46  (NDB,  31 
May). 

Likewise  USn(t)  officers  with  per- 
manent enlisted  status  who  have  20 
or  more  years  service  will  be  reverted 
to  permanent  enlisted  status  and  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  active  duty  if 
recjuested  or  will  be  voluntarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty. 

Limited  duty  officers  who  are  not 
battle  casualties  and  a limited  number 
of  others  will  be  released  sooner.  Such 
officers  will  be  notified  individually  by 
letter. 

Temporary  usn  officers  who  were 
once  retired  are  being  returned  to  in- 
active duty  following  the  same  policy 
in  effect  for  all  other  USN  retired  of- 
ficers. Retirement  or  reversion  to  war- 
rant or  enlisted  status  will  be  effected 
under  the  following  rules: 

• Temporary  USN  line  officers,  ensign  01* 
above,  whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted 
ond  who  have  requested  to  remain  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  those  whose  permanent  status 
is  warrant  or  commissioned  warrant:  All 
will  be  kept  on  active  duty  in  tem- 
porary commissioned  status  until  1 
Jan  1947  except  limited  duty  officers 
who  are  not  battle  casualties  and  a 
limited  number  of  others  who  will  be 
notified  separately  by  letter.  The  of- 
ficer personnel  requirements  and  bud- 
get limitations  will  again  be  surveyed 
prior  to  1 January  and  future  policy 
will  be  announced  by  an  Alnav.  Re- 
ductions can  be  expected  after  1 Jan 
1947. 

First  reductions  will  be  made  from 
among  those  temporary  officers  whose 
permanent  status  is  warrant  or  com- 
missioned warrant  who  have  30  years 
or  more  naval  service.  They  will  be 
reverted  to  their  permanent  status  or 
voluntarily  retired.  If  Fleet  Reserv- 
ists, they  will  be  released  to  inactive 
duty  or  if  usn  enlisted  with  20  or 
more  years  service  they  will  be  re- 
verted to  permanent  enlisted  status 
and  be  permitted  to  so  serve  or,  upon 
request,  voluntarily  transferred  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  released  to  inactive 
duty. 

In  this  connection,  all  temporary 
officers  whose  permanent  status  is  en- 
listed are  advised  to  insure  that  their 
enlisted  service  record  is  up  to  date 
particularly  in  regard  to  any  advance- 
ment in  rating  which  may  have  been 
effected.  Next  reductions  will  be  vol- 
untary and  will  be  from  among  those 
with  16  or  more  years  of  service  if 
legislation  is  enacted  authorizing 
transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve  after  16 
years.  Further  reductions  will  be  made 
from  among  those  temporary  commis- 
sioned officers  with  the  least  tempo- 
rary commissioned  service  regardless 


Advanced  Base  Breeze  (Advanced  Base  Personnel 
Depot,  T.  B.  Thompson,  Camp  San  Bruno,  Calif.) 

“Roll  down  those  sleeves,  take  that  pipe 
out’ta  your  mouth  and  take  off  that — say, 
who  in  the  heck  are  you?” 

of  permanent  status.  Those  eligible 
will  be  allowed  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  those  not  eligible  will  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  their  enlisted  status 
in  order  to  acquire  sufficient  service 
for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve. 

• Temporary  USN  Hospital  Corps  officers, 
ensign  or  above,  whose  permanent  status  is 
enlisted  who  have  requested  to  remain  on 
active  duty  and  those  whose  permanent  status 
is  warrant  or  commissioned  warrant:  The 
available  billets  will  not  justify  reten- 
tion of  all  temporary  USN  Hospital 
Corps  officers  after  1 Sept  1946.  First 
reductions  will  be  made  from  among 
those  officers  whose  permanent  status 
is  enlisted  and  who  were  37  years  of 
age  when  first  appointed,  from  among 
limited  duty  officers  who  are  not  battle 
casualties  and  from  a limited  number 
of  others  who  will  be  notified  sepa- 
rately by  letter.  Future  reductions 
will  be  made  depending  on  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  Hospital  Corps.  No 
definite  statement  can  be  made  at  this 
time. 

• Temporary  Supply  Corps  officers,  ensign 
or  above,  whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted 
who  have  requested  retention  on  active  duty 
and  those  whose  permanent  status  is  war- 
rant or  commissioned  warrant:  Because  of 
the  expected  shortage  of  Supply 
Corps  officers  throughout  fiscal  year 
1947  the  budget  permits  and  it  is  in- 
tended that  all  temporary  usn  Supply 
Corps  officers  be  retained  in  commis- 
sioned status  on  active  duty  through- 
out the  fiscal  year  1947  except  limited 
duty  officers  who  are  not  battle  casu- 
alties and  a limited  number  of  other 
officers  who  will  be  notified  by  indi- 
vidual letters.  Reductions  during  fiscal 
year  1948  are  expected  to  be  made 
commensurate  with  reduction  in  line 
officers. 

O All  temporary  USN  line  and  staff  of- 
ficers whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted, 
warrant  or  commissioned  warrant  who  were 
once  retired:  Intentions  were  that  all 
temporary  officers  in  this  status  were 
to  be  returned  to  the  retired  list  prior 
to  1 July  1946  in  accordance  with 
policy  that  was  in  effect  to  return  all 
retired  officers  to  inactive  duty  prior 
to  that  date. 


• Temporary  USN  line  and  staff  office 
commissioned  warrant  officer  or  above,  who 
permanent  status  is  enlisted  who  have  a 
plied  for  and  are  transferred  to  permane 
commissioned  warrant  rank:  Tempora 
commission  will  be  revoked  and  pel  t 
manent  commissioned  warrant  raj 
will  be  made,  will  be  reappointed  i 
temporary  commissioned  or  commi!* 
sioned  warrant  rank  in  same  linel 
position  previously  held.  Subseque.l 
status  will  follow  the  intended  pclici 
as  previously  stated  for  tempora  ,j 
officers  whose  permanent  status  is  no'  :j 
commissioned  warrant. 

• Temporary  USN  warrant  and  comm 
sioned  warrant,  except  chief  pay  clerks  a • 
pay  clerks,  whose  permanent  status  is  € 
listed:  Budget  limitations  require  th 
about  5,000  be  reduced  prior  to  1 Se  I 
1946.  Needs  of  the  Navy  for  vario  j 
categories  of  warrants  as  well  as  tot 
naval  service,  temporary  warra.  • 
service  and  war  record,  will  be  ctjj 
sidered  in  determining  those  to 
reverted  to  enlisted  status.  There  wfl 
be  approximately  3,600  temporal! 
warrant  and  commissioned  warra,  i 
vacancies  due  to  the  amount  of  pc 
manent  warrant  and  commission,  a 
warrant  officers  serving  as  tempora’  |J 
officers  in  higher  grades.  This  numb  3 
is  over  and  above  the  total  number |!  i 
permanent  warrants  and  chief  w&  ^ 
rants  serving  as  such.  Further  red:- 
tions  in  warrant  and  commission! 
warrant  ranks  may  be  expected  abc:;  i 
1 Jan  1947.  Future  reductions  \\l 
follow  the  policy  governing  the  redi- 
tion  of  the  5,000  mentioned  above. : n 

• Temporary  USN  pay  clerks  and  cff 

pay  clerks  whose  permanent  status  is  • i 
listed:  Intentions  are  that  all  pyl 

clerks  and  chief  pay  clerks  will  'i’> 
retained  on  active  duty  in  present  rac 
throughout  fiscal  year  1947  exert 
limited  duty  officers  who  are  not  batp  i 
casualties  and  a limited  number  f i 
officers  who  will  be  notified  separate 
by  letter.  Future  reductions  durife 
fiscal  year  1948  will  be  made  follq-’d 
ing  the  general  policy  outlined  abc  ; 
for  other  warrants  and  chief  w- 
rants. 

• Temporary  chief  warrant  officers  * ! 
pointed  after  1 Oct  1945  and  warrant  • 
ficers  whose  permanent  status  is  enlisJ 
who  have  applied  for  and  are  transferees 
permanent  warrant  rank:  Temporary 
pointment  will  be  revoked  and  j-J 
pointment  to  permanent  warrant  rat  i 
will  be  made,  and  reappointment  3 
previously  held  warrant  rank  will  e 
made  with  former  lineal  position. 

No  temporary  USN  officer  in  e 
rank  of  ensign  or  above  whose  p.’-  j 
manent  status  is  enlisted  will  be  If 
tained  on  active  duty  after  1 S t 
1946  in  his  temporary  commissioid 
status  unless  he  has  requested  retll 
tion.  Temporary  warrants  or  comm- 
sioned  warrants  whose  per  man  ft 
status  is  enlisted  will  not  be  retabd 
on  active  duty  after  that  date  if  pir 
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c L September  they  request  to  be  re- 
i d,  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
tve,  reverted  to  enlisted  status  or 
orated  from  the  service. 

Ill  of  the  above  procedures  to  be 
i owed  in  terminating  appointments 
re  announced  in  Alnav  253-46 
' DB,  31  May).  Nothing  in  this  Al- 
t' is  to  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
j jr  commissioned  officers,  chief  war- 
, t officers  or  warrants  holding  tem- 
i ary  appointments. 


ansfer  of  Officers 
’ Regulars  Still  Open; 
!,156  Have  Applied 


Tadcen  Topics  (Tadcen,  Camp  Elliot,  Calif.) 

“We  had  4,000  returning  vets,  and  when 
we  docked  there  was  that  darned  all  girl 
orchestra  to  meet  us!” 


’emporary  USN  and  reserve  officers 
. iring  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy 
; still  submit  application  and  it  will 
i aive  the  same  consideration  as 
I ugh  it  had  been  submitted  months 
, , it  was  announced  in  Alnav  252-46 
DB,  31  May).  No  date  has  been 
i as  a deadline  for  submission  of 
Idication.  Attention  is  invited  to  the 

It  that  passage  of  Public  Law  347, 
tounced  in  Alnav  189-46  (NDB, 
March)  and  the  May  issue  of  All 
Bnds,  authorized  transfer  to  the  reg- 
jr  Navy. 

i’he  high  standards  required  for 
ijnsfer  have  not  been  and  will  not 
lowered.  Age  requirements  an- 
nced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45 
!:vised)  (NDB,  15  November)  have 
been  changed. 

In  8 June  approximately  32,156 
lications  for  transfer  and  perman- 
commissions  had  been  received 
p temporary  USN  officers,  Reserve 
•ers  on  active  duty  and  from  of- 
rs  who  had  already  been  released 
n active  duty.  Of  that  number 
ut  27,156  meet  all  requirements 
20,560  applications  have  already 
n submitted  to  the  selection  board. 
>ut  2,300  applications  have  not  been 
mitted  to  the  selection  board  be- 
se  necessary  information  has  not 
a received.  All  officers  concerned 
e been  notified  by  airmail  that 
r applications  are  not  complete 
j were  urged  to  take  immediate 
Ion  to  complete  the  applications,  it 
V announced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
(-46  (NDB,  15  May).  In  that  letter 
Ip  were  directed  to  insure  that  of- 
'irs  whose  names  appeared  in  the 

Ier  furnish  BuPers  with  the  mis- 
; information,  or  state  whether 
f desire  their  applications  to  be 
le  inactive.  COs  were  also  directed 
submit  a report  to  BuPers  indica- 
; what  action  has  been  or  will  be 
m by  the  officers  concerned, 
bout  5,892  officers  already  have 
t recommended  for  transfer  in  Al- 
s 167-46  (NDB,  15  April),  206-46 
DB,  30  April)  and  282-46  (NDB, 
(May) . 

fficers  selected  for  transfer  to  and 
ijnanent  commissions  in  the  regular 
I "ine  Corps  have  been  announced  in 
avs  175-46  (NDB,  15  April),  192- 
, (NDB,  30  April),  218-46  and  233- 
J NDB,  15  May),  240-46  and  273-46 
pB,  31  May)  and  304-46  (NDB, 
■June) . 


Commands  Authorized 
To  Issue  Officers’ 

Release  Orders  Listed 

Officers  now  may  receive  their  re- 
lease from  active  duty  orders  from 
the  following  commands,  according  to 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  128-46  (NDB,  31 
May)  : 

Commandants  of  naval  districts  and 
river  commands,  COs  of  intake  sta- 
tions, COs  of  SepCens,  ComNats, 
ComFair  West  Coast,  ComFair  Ala- 
meda, ComFair  Seattle,  ComFair 
Quonset,  CNATra,  CNAOpTra  (now 
CNAAdTra),  CNAIntermTra  (now 
CNABTra),  CNAPrimTra  (now 
CNARFsTra) , CNATechTra. 

CincPacHedPeai'l  and  AdvHed, 
CincPoaHedPearl  and  AdvHed,  Com- 
ServPac,  ComAirPac,  ComAirPac 
(Pearl),  ComAirPac  (Adv)  (now 
ComFairWestPac) , ComBatCruPac, 
ComCruPac,  ComDesPac,  ComPhibs- 
Pac,  AdComPhibsPac,  CominPac,  Ad- 
CominPac,  ComSubPac,  ComSubPac- 
AdComd,  ComTBRonPac,  Com5thFlt, 
Com7thFlt,  ComServRon  10,  ComServ- 
RonSoPac,  ComServRon  7,  ComServ- 
Div  11,  ServPac. 

CincLant,  ComAirLant,  CotcLant, 
ComServLant,  OinC  SubOrComdServ- 
Lant,  ComBatCruLant,  ComPhibLant, 
CominLant,  ComSubsLant,  ComDes- 
Lant,  ComFlorida  Group  16th  Fit, 
Green  Cove  Springs. 

ComNavEu,  CoMarGils,  CoMarianas, 
Comdt  NOB  Okinawa,  ComNavNZ, 
ComNavFac  China,  ComPhilSeaFron, 
ComNav  Ryukyus,  ComNavJap,  Com- 
FletAct  Yokosuka. 

Navy  Demobilization 
Passes  2,588/455  Mark 

The  Navy  has  announced  that  be- 
tween 17  Aug  1945  and  12  June  1946, 
a total  of  2,588,455  men  were  demobil- 
ized. Some  70,476  men  were  mustered 
out  during  the  week  ending  8 June. 

Marine  Corp  demobilization  for  the 
week  ending  14  June  was  4,582,  bring- 
ing the  total  MarCorps  dischargees  to 
371,767. 

The  Coast  Guard  separated  2,259 
during  the  same  week,  to  bring  its 
total  personnel  mustered  out  to  146,- 
720.  All  three  services  were  ahead  of 
schedule. 


Certain  Reserve  Dental, 
Medical  Officers  to  Get 
2-3  Years  Active  Duty 

Certain  naval  reserve  medical  and 
dental  officers  may  expect  to  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  for  a period  of 
two  and  three  years  respectively,  Al- 
nav 281-46  (NDB,  31  May)  announced. 

A survey  of  medical  and  dental  re- 
quirements of  the  Army  and  Navy 
shows  an  acute  shortage  of  medical 
and  dental  officers  now  exists.  To  re- 
lieve this  shortage,  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time,  by  joint  Army 
and  Navy  agreement  certain  medical 
officers  who  are  graduates  of  the 
Navy  V-12  program  and  certain  dental 
officers  who  received  all  or  any  part 
of  their  training  in  the  Navy  V-12  or 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro- 
gram will  be  required  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  two  years’  active  commis- 
sioned service  after  completion  of  in- 
ternship and  reporting  to  active  duty 
in  the  case  of  medical  officers,  and 
three  years’  active  commissioned  ser- 
vice after  reporting  to  active  duty  in 
the  case  of  dental  officers.  As  needs 
of  the  service  permit,  reductions  will 
be  made  in  this  period. 

The  above  provisions  apply  to  all 
medical  officer  graduates  of  the  Navy 
V-12  program  who  were  or  will  be 
ordered  to  active  commissioned  ser- 
vice on  or  after  1 March  1946  on  com- 
pletion of  internship,  civilian  or  Navy. 
Graduates  who  completed  internship 
and  reported  for  active  duty  prior  to 
1 March  1946  will  be  demobilized  in 
accordance  with  previously  announced 
policies. 

Medical  and  dental  officers  affected 
who  were  in  the  process  of  being  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  were  retained 
on  their  present  duty  stations  and 
those  officers  who  reported  to  separa- 
tion centers  after  2400  30  March 
1946  were  reported  to  BuPers  for  dis- 
position. Alnav  395-45  (NDB,  30  No- 
vember) was  modified  by  Alnav  281-46 
(NDB,  31  May)  to  the  extent  that 
medical  and  dental  officers  so  affected 
will  be  exempt  from  current  demobi- 
lization instructions. 

All  reserve  medical  officers  who 
completed  internship  and  reported  for 
active  duty  on  or  after  1 March  1946 
and  all  reserve  dental  officers  will 
submit  to  their  commanding  officer  an 
affidavit  certifying  in  the  case  of 
medical  officers  whether  they  are 
graduates  of  the  Navy  V-12  program, 
and  in  the  case  of  dental  officers 
whether  they  received  all  or  any  part 
of  their  dental  training  at  govern- 
ment expense. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Veterans  Administration 
are  all  in  need  of  medical  and  dental 
officers.  It  is  anticipated  the  Navy 
will  be  required  to  furnish  approxi- 
mately 500  medical  officers  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  about 
800  dental  officers  to  the  Army.  After 
this  transfer  of  dental  officers,  it  is 
anticipated  the  period  of  service  re- 
quired of  them  will  be  reduced  to  two 
and  one-half  years.  It  is  anticipated 
the  two  year  period  of  service  re- 
ouired  of  medical  officers  will  be  re- 
duced by  January  1947. 
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Over  5,500  Billets  Available  for  Waves 
Remaining  on  Active  Duty  Until  1947 


Waves,  officer  and  enlisted,  are  be- 
ing signed  up  for  retention  on  active 
duty  during  fiscal  1947  under  a pro- 
gram announced  by  BuPers.  Under 
the  appropriations  authorized,  the 
Navy  has  openings  for  5,000  enlisted 
Waves  and  500  officers  until  1 July 
1947,  and  billets  for  an  additional 
number  of  officers  until  1 Jan  1947. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  2,723  en- 
listed Waves  had  volunteered  for  re- 
tention. BuPers  planned  an  AlStaCon 
listing  procedures  to  make  up  the 
shortage  by  calling  back  to  active 
duty  those  discharged  Waves  who 
might  volunteer  until  1 July  1947. 
Procurement  activities  in  all  continen- 
tal naval  districts  were  publicizing  the 
need  for  enlisted  Wave  personnel  and 
were  accepting  volunteers  for  return 
to  duty.  Additional  personnel  still  on 
active  duty  also  were  urged  to  volun- 
teer. 

Meanwhile,  all  commands  employ- 
ing Waves  were  authorized  by  AlSta- 
Con 151540  June  to  accept  for  reten- 
tion until  1 July  (and  for  no  shorter 
period)  all  Wave  enlisted  personnel 
who  previously  had  applied  under  Al- 
StaCons  292349,  March  and  111432 
May  for  retention.  BuPers  had  no 
plans  for  reassigning  enlisted  women, 
although  the  possibility  remained  that 
needs  of  the  service  might  make  re- 
assignments (probably  in  large 
groups)  necessary  at  a later  date. 
Commands  were  told  they  might  ex- 
pect to  retain  on  board  those  Waves 
who  remained  on  active  duty. 

An  exception  was  that  commands 
which  could  no  longer  provide  ade- 
quate housing  and  supervision,  due  to 
the  reduced  numbers  of  Wave  person- 
nel aboard,  were  ordered  to  make  per- 
sonnel retained  available  to  BuPers 
for  reassignment. 

With  billets  for  500,  a total  of  928 
Wave  officers  had  volunteered  for  re- 
tention on  active  duty  1 July  1947  un- 
der AlStaCon  141455  March.  The  ex- 
cess were  being  given  first  chance, 
where  possible,  to  remain  on  duty  in 
certain  billets  until  1 Jan  1947,  if  they 
would  agree  to  the  shorter  period. 

Retentions  were  authorized  pending 
outcome  of  legislation  making  the 
Waves  a permanent  part  of  the  Navy 
(See  All  Hands,  June  1946,  p.  33). 
The  legislation  was  reported  favor- 
ably out  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  but  needed  action  by  both 
branches  of  Congress  before  it  could 
become  law. 

Selection  of  the  nucleus  of  500  for 
retention  during  the  full  fiscal  year 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  qualification 
for  billets  requested  by  CNO  and  the 
bureaus,  boards  and  offices  of  the 
Navy  Department.  Wave  officers  re- 
tained under  this  program  could  ex- 
pect reassignment  after  1 September. 

To  meet  further  the  shortage  of 
officer  personnel,  some  additional 
Wave  officers  are  being  retained  in 
their  current  billets  until  1 Jan  1947, 
provided  the  billet  is  within  the  ap- 
proved postwar  allowance  of  the  ac- 
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tivity  and  the  individual  is  willing  to 
remain  for  the  shorter  period.  Waves 
retained  under  this  program  will  be 
reassigned  only  in  event  male  officer 
replacements  can  be  secured.  In  any 
event,  Waves  retained  until  1 Jan 
1947  were  assured  they  would  be  on 
duty  until  that  date. 

BuPers  is  informing  activities  of 
the  specific  Wave  officers  they  may 
expect  to  keep  until  1 January. 

Procedures  for  Recall, 
Hospital  Release  After 
Terminal  Leave  Outlined 

When  naval  officers  are  discharged 
from  a naval  hospital  subsequent  to 
date  of  expiration  of  their  terminal 
leave,  the  large  diploma-size  certificate 
for  satisfactor y service,  the  wallet- 
size  certificate  (form  NavPers  554), 
and  the  ID  card  for  inactive  Naval 
Reserve  personnel  (NavPers  904) 
shall  be  destroyed,  AlStaCon  312015 
May  orders.  The  MOIC  has  been  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  issue  new 
documents  bearing  the  date  of  final 
separation  stated  in  the  endorsement 
on  the  separation  orders. 

The  AlStaCon  also  clarifies  proce- 
dure for  officers  recalled  to  active 
duty. 

If  new  orders,  bearing  issue  date  on 
or  prior  to  the  date  of  expiration  of 
terminal  leave  (which  cancel  unex- 
ecuted portion  of  release  orders  and 
direct  the  officer  to  proceed  and  re- 
port for  duty)  are  received  by  the 
officer  prior  to  expiration  of  terminal 
leave,  the  officer  should  deliver  the 
above  documents  when  reporting  to 
the  activity  to  which  he  was  ordered, 
along  with  the  eighth  copy  of  notice 
of  separation,  to  the  CO  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Qualifications  jacket  (Nav- 
Pers 305),  honorable  service  lapel 
button,  Naval  Reserve  membership  pin 
and  original  separation  orders  also 
must  be  delivered,  for  information  of 
the  disbursing  officer. 

In  the  case  of  new  orders  issued 
after  expiration  of  terminal  leave  re- 
calling the  officer  to  active  duty  from 
the  inactive  Naval  Reserve,  he  must 
deliver  to  the  CO  only  the  ID  card, 
which  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the 
qualification  jacket.  No  report  of  the 
documents  destroyed  is  required. 

Personal  Effects  Now 
Shipped  to  Clearfield 

Personal  effects  of  deceased  and 
missing  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel now  are  being  forwarded  to 
NSD  Clearfield,  Utah,  which  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  Personal 
Effects  Distribution  Center  formerly 
at  Farragut,  Idaho,  according  to 
Alnav  298-46  (NDB,  15  June). 

Provisions  of  Alnav  98-45  (NDB, 
Jan-June  1945)  are  canceled  and  ship- 
ments of  effects  enroute  to  Farragut 
must  be  rerouted  to  Clearfield. 


Official  Mail  Speeded 
Under  Authorization 
To  By-Pass  FPOs 

In  a move  designed  to  speed  uphe 
delivery  of  official  mail,  SecNaviai 
authorized  (Alnav  284-46,  NDI  p, 
June)  commanding  officers  or  s ior 
commanders  to  use  a local  geograiic- 
al  (city  and  state)  address  leu 
forwarding  official  mail  to  other  ival 
units.  The  practice  is  authorized  ien 
the  location  of  other  units  is  klffl 
and  when  such  routing  will  expiiu 
delivery. 

Previously,  if  an  activity  at  iei 
West,  Fla.,  had  occasion  to  sen  of- 
ficial mail  to  a unit  at  Charleon 
S.C.,  the  mail  had  first  to  go  thug) 
the  Fleet  Post  Office  in  New  rk 
then  back  to  Charleston.  This  rmc- 
about  business  is  eliminated  undeth 
new  ruling. 

A SecNav  letter  following  th 
Alnav  said  personnel  attached  to  lets 
naval  bases  and  stations  oversei  oi 
Marine  Corps  units  overseas  nu  h 
authorized  by  commanding  offic^  t< 
use  the  name  of  the  port  at  whictto 
ship  or  unit  is  currently  based  i ai 
address.  But  if  this  is  done,  pers  no 
must  be  certain  to  change  ie:: 
address  upon  sailing  for  the  next Jr: 
Otherwise  mail  will  be  delayed  in 
subjected  to  locator  service  o:  r> 
turned  to  sender  as  incorpt:; 
addressed. 

Furthermore,  if  mail  is  sent  in:hii 
manner  (that  is,  not  making  u ci 
the  Fleet  Post  Office)  it  must  rr- 
postage  to  cover  international  ode 
mestic  rates  as  applicable.  In  ;hei 
words,  you  can  send  a letter  ) : 
service  man  overseas  for  six  cem  a.: 
mail  if  it  goes  through  the  FP<  I: 
you  send  it  to  his  ship  at  a geogjpi. 
ical  address  outside  the  U.S.  it hst 
whatever  the  international  rate  . 1 
addressed  to  the  geographical  aqres 
of  a ship  at  a port  within  the  J.S 
the  full  domestic  rate  must  be  pa. 

Mail  sent  between  units  ove;e:.: 
generally  goes  by  the  shortest  :ut 
although  it  is  addressed  throua  a: 
FPO.  A letter  sent,  for  ins'nc 
from  Guam  to  a unit  in  Pearl  Hfp 
doesn’t  go  to  San  Francisco  and  h i 
back  to  Pearl.  It  goes  direct  to  'aii 
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New  York  Herakffil 
Life's  darkest  moment. 
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ivy’s  Medical  Corps 
times  16  Physicians 
’ Consultant  Board 

fuMed’s  program  to  give  the  Navy 
1 best-trained  Medical  Corps  in  the 
, dd  was  furthered  with  the  appoint- 
• it  of  16  prominent  physicians  to 
l Reserve  Consultants  Board,  Bu- 
iu  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
lointments  were  announced  by  Vice 
Lniral  Ross  T.  Mclntire,  (MC),  USN, 
! -geon  General  of  the  Navy. 

'he  Reserve  Consultants  Board  will 
in  establishing  the  Navy’s  post- 
; duate  residency  training  program 
■ nine  naval  hospitals.  Other  naval 
pitals  will  be  utilized  for  training 
, the  program  expands.  The  Board 
i ' visit  and  survey  naval  hospitals 
•connection  with  the  training  pro- 
m,  confer  with  and  advise  medical 
•ers  in  command  and  assist  in  se- 
: ion  of  consultants  to  the  staffs  at 
bj  hospitals. 

I 'he  16  consultants  named  to  the 
rd  are  officers  of  the  Naval  Medi- 
Reserve  Corps,  with  but  one  ex- 
tion,  and  four  are  on  active  duty, 
are  noted  specialists  in  their  fields, 
jlavy  postgraduate  medical  training 
designed  to  increase  professional 
ficiency  of  Navy  doctors,  and  to 
i!ble  them,  while  on  active  duty,  to 
Bin  in  medical  specialties  and  qualify 
t American  Board  certification,  fel- 
ship  in  one  of  the  American  Col- 
jps,  and  other  marks  of  distinction 
The  same  manner  as  doctors  en- 
;ed  in  civilian  practice. 

Med  Opens  Extensive 
1 stgraduate  Program 

bourses  in  BuMed’s  extensive  grad- 
ije  training  program  were  opened  to 

iular  medical  officers  by  Alnavs 
'-46  and  261-46  (NDB,  31  May), 
plication  deadline  was  1 July, 
bourses  announced  included:  Physi- 
j medicine,  three  months,  Naval 
;[dical  School,  Bethesda,  Md. ; medi- 
J statistics,  one  year,  Johns  Hopkins 
iversity;  preventive  medicine,  one 
|r,  Johns  Hopkins;  and  12-month 
;rses  in  residency-type  training  at 
ral  hospitals,  in  anesthesia,  derma- 
'■)gy,  internal  medicine,  obstetrics, 
■hopedic  surgery,  pathology,  psychi- 
|y  and  radiology. 

\ three  month  course  in  aviation 
ipicine  at  the  school  of  Aviation 
Jdicine,  Pensacola,  was  announced 
ijAlnav  320-46  (NDB,  30  June), 
additional  residencies  will  be  an- 
linced  later. 

1 

urine  Corps  Ends 
1 int  System  15  July 

"he  end  of  the  point  system  of  dis- 
rge  after  15  July  and  the  inclusion 
fatherhood  as  a factor  in  eligibility 
,'ctive  1 August  have  been  an- 
: need  by  Marine  Corps  Headquar- 
15. 

Critical  score  for  male  personnel 
' 5 scheduled  to  drop  to  22  on  1 July 
1 1 to  20  on  15  July.  Concurrently, 
| months  of  active  service  would 
iblish  eligibility  for  discharge  be- 
lli* K /946 


ginning  1 July.  Men  with  24  months 
of  duty  and  fathers  of  two  or  more 
dependent  children,  regardless  of  time 
in  service,  will  qualify  on  1 August. 

On  1 September,  the  length  of  ser- 
vice requirement  will  drop  to  18 
months  and  all  fathers  with  12 
months  of  active  duty  will  become 
eligible. 

Demobilization  of  the  wartime 
Marine  Corps  Women’s  Reserve 
neared  completion  as  critical  score  for 
that  branch  was  dropped  to  zero  and 
Col.  Katherine  A.  Towle,  director  of 
the  women  reservists,  went  on  inactive 
duty.  Approximately  1,500  women 
Marines  remain  on  active  duty,  all  of 
whom  will  be  discharged  by  1 Sep- 
tember. Plans  for  a postwar  women’s 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  remain  inde- 
finite awaiting  legislation. 

Liberated  Civil  Service 
Employees  to  Be  Retained 
In  Naval  Employment 

Many  of  the  approximately  200 
civil  service  employes  of  the  Navy 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Japanese  on  Guam  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines, were  in  danger  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  their  jobs  due  to  their 
lack  of  veteran  status,  until  a recently 
issued  AlStaCon  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment directed  continuance  of  these  in- 
dividuals in  employment  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

The  Department  expects  that  in 
nearly  all  instances,  each  station  can 
insure  retention  of  such  personnel  by 
local  activities.  A few  exceptional 
cases  may  arise  where  retention  is 
beyond  the  ability  and  discretion  of 
the  station.  These  stations  must  re- 
port the  full  facts  to  the  Office  of 
Industrial  Relations  and,  meanwhile, 
carry  these  individuals  on  the  rolls  of 
the  station  in  a pay  or  non-pay  status. 

The  Navy  had  made  a concentrated 
effort  on  behalf  of  these  civilians  and 
succeeded  in  placing  them  in  various 
naval  activities.  Under  Public  Law 
490,  full  salary  was  paid  them  for 
their  period  of  confinement. 

Officer  Messenger  Mail 
Misuse  Cited  by  Directive 

Misuse  of  officer  messenger  mail 
facilities  by  decommissioned  vessels 
and  disestablished  activities  is  causing 
a burden  at  Naval  Records  Manage- 
ment Centers  and  Registered  Publica- 
tions Issuing  Offices,  Alnav  248-46 
(NDB,  15  May)  points  out.  The  Alnav 
directs  that  files  and  records  being 
forwarded  to  Records  Management 
Centers  shall  be  segregated  and  pack- 
aged according  to  security  classifica- 
tion and  shipped  only  via  transporta- 
tion authorized  for  such  classification. 

In  many  areas  Officer  Messenger 
Mail  Centers  have  been  closed  and 
their  functions  transferred  to  RPIOs 
without  increase  in  personnel.  Large 
quantities  of  restricted  and  unclassi- 
fied material  being  forwarded  to  these 
activities  by  unauthorized  means  may 
interfere  with  prompt  and  secure 
handling  of  highly  classified  matter 
properly  sent  by  officer  messenger 
mail. 


Navy  and  MarCorps 
Retire  More  Officers 
Under  Public  Law  305 

Nearly  60  flag  officers  of  the  Navy 
were  scheduled  to  retire  soon,  nearly 
100  additional  flag  officers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  listed  for  retirement  be- 
fore the  end  of  October,  and  more 
than  40  others  were  already  on  ter- 
minal leave  last  month.  Their  retire- 
ments are  a result  of  voluntary  re- 
quests, for  physical  reasons,  and  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  305. 

The  retirements  represent  a con- 
tinuation of  the  scaling  down  of  the 
wartime  peak  of  563  officers  of  flag 
rank  to  the  approximately  248  who 
will  be  needed  in  the  peacetime  naval 
establishment.  Late  last  month,  476 
admirals  and  commodores,  including 
those  on  terminal  leave  or  scheduled 
for  retirement,  were  on  the  active 
list. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  boards 
have  also  met  to  consider  retirement 
of  officers  of  lower  ranks.  One  Navy 
board  has  considered  captains,  while 
a second  group  has  considered  com- 
manders and  below.  Alnav  219-46 
(NDB,  1 June)  announced  a Mar- 
Corps  board  would  examine  the  rec- 
ords of  officers  serving  in  ranks  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  major  and  captain 
who  hold  permanent  rank  of  captain 
or  above. 

Military  Necessity 
Reports  Discontinued 

Navy  demobilization  will  be  com- 
pleted between  1 July  and  31  August; 
so  the  letter  reports  formerly  required 
on  all  personnel  being  held  for  mili- 
tary necessity  were  cancelled,  accord- 
ing to  Alnav  263-46  (NDB,  31  May). 

The  letter  report  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel being  held  for  military  neces- 
sity was  submitted  by  all  commands 
monthly  in  connection  with  column  F 
of  NavPers  625,  as  required  by  Al- 
navs 395-45  (NDB,  30  November)  and 
36-46  (NDB,  31  January).  The  Nav- 
Pers 625  (monthly  report  of  enlisted 
personnel  on  board)  was  revised  on  1 
June  and  that  part  pertaining  to 
“military  necessity”  was  omitted. 

Letter  report  of  officers  held  for 
military  necessity,  submitted  in  dup- 
licate, attached  to  the  monthly  Nav- 
Pers 353  also  was  discontinued. 

Navy  Vehicle  Drivers 
Must  Pass  Safety  Tests 

A special  Navy  driving  test  will  be 
required  for  all  military  and  civilian 
drivers  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
motor  vehicles  effective  1 September, 
in  connection  with  President  Truman’s 
campaign  for  driving  safety. 

The  following  will  be  requirements: 
drivers  not  less  than  18  years  old,  bus 
drivers  not  less  than  21 ; no  loss  of  limb 
or  limb  function  that  would  interfere 
with  safe  driving;  vision  of  at  least 
10/20  in  one  eye  and  4/20  in  the  other; 
hear  normal  conversation  at  20  feet; 
no  physical,  mental,  nervous  or  emo- 
tional disorder  which  will  interfere 
with  safe  driving;  and  the  ability  to 
speak,  read  and  understand  English. 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


BuPers  Letter  Urges 
Effort  to  Expedite 
AOL  and  AWOL  Cases 

Future  AOL  and  AWOL  offenses 
will  be  recorded  more  accurately  and 
proper  punishment  more  swiftly  and 
surely  awarded  when  the  provisions  of 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  113-46  (NDB,  31 
May)  are  complied  with. 

As  stated  in  that  letter,  erroneous 
entries  have  caused  undue  delay  in 
trials  of  men  concerned  and  in  some 
cases  it  was  impossible  to  bring  re- 
turned absentees  to  trial  due  to  insuf- 
ficient documentary  evidence.  Samples 
or  errors  found  in  the  past  are: 

• Failure  to  show  date  and  hour  of 
absence  and  whether  AOL  or  AWOL. 

• Failure  to  sign  absence  entry. 

• Failure  to  show  rank  and  title  of 
the  officer  signing  the  entry. 

• Failure  to  initial  facsimile  signa- 
tures. 

• Failure  to  show  date  of  sailing  in 
“missed  ship”  cases. 

o Failure  to  prepare  proper  absence 
entry  showing  failure  to  report  in  com- 
pliance with  orders. 

• Failure  to  prepare  absence  entries 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
absence. 

Following  are  some  sample  entries 
to  be  used  as  guides  in  preparing  ab- 
sence entries  on  page  9 of  service  rec- 
ord. Additional  samples  were  printed 
in  Circ.  Ltr.  113-46. 

Sample  entry  for  absence,  missing 
ship  and  transfer  of  records  to  a shore 
station : 

• (Date)  : — (AOL  or  AWOL)  from 
(hour  and  date).  Records,  accounts 
and  effects  transferred  to  (name  of 
station)  in  accordance  with  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  No.  206-45.  Missed  sailing 
this  ship  on  (date)  enroute  from 
(place  of  sailing)  to  (destination). 

• (Signature) . 

Sample  entry  for  declaration  of 
straggler,  absent  over  liberty  or  ab- 
sent over  leave. 

• (Date)  : — Declared  a straggler 
this  date.  Granted  (liberty  or  leave) 
to  expire  on  board  (hour  and  date) , 
failed  to  return.  Straggler  reward, 
form  NavPers  640,  issued. 

• (Signature) . 

Sample  entry  for  desertion: 

o(Date):  — Declared  a deserter 
this  date  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Ser- 
vice having  been  (AOL  or  AWOL) 
from  (ship  or  station)  since  (hour 
and  date) . Has  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  in  the  amount  of  (amount). 
BuPers  Manual,  Article  D-8005  com- 
plied with. 

• (Signature) . 


* Signature  must  be  made  by  the 
CO,  Exec,  or  other  officer  officially 
designated  to  sign  by  direction  of  the 
CO.  The  signature  must  show  the 
name,  rank  and  title  of  the  officer  and 
if  signed  “By  direction  of  the  CO” 
must  so  state.  Facsimile  signatures 
must  be  initialed  as  provided  in  Bu- 
Pers Manual,  Article  D-4004. 


'phone,  laugh  and  hang  up." 


Continuation  of  Navy 
Uniform  Tests  Seen 

Uniform  tests  by  various  acti- 
vities are  expected  to  continue  until 
October  1946.  Whether  there  will  be 
any  additional  changes  in  the  proposed 
new  uniform  is  a matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  Uniform  Board  considering 
recommendations  received  from  the 


V-5  Program  Educational 
Requirements  Stiffened 

Though  the  quota  of  2,000  Naf 
Aviation  Preparatory  Program  pi 
sonnel  to  be  procured  for  entry  tl 
fall  has  been  raised  to  2,500  by  Pi 
curement  Directive  No.  16-46,  the  ec 
cational  requirements  for  entering  t 
program  have  been  made  more  rig 

To  be  eligible  as  an  aviation  cac 
in  the  V-5  program,  open  only 
civilians,  enlistees  must  have  co  • 
pleted  at  least  two  academic  years 
an  accredited  college  or  be  enrolled 
the  term  which,  when  completi] 
would  satisfy  the  educational  requi:] 
ment.  Grades  must  be  passing  a 
candidates  must  be  eligible  to  retu  j 
in  good  standing  to  the  college  th 
were  in  attendance  before  joining  t i 
program. 

Minimum  course  requirements  i| 
candidates  are : Four  semesters  of  c 
lege  English,  two  semesters  of  colic 
mathematics  including  solid  geomet 
and  trigonometry  and  two  semestt 
of  college  physics.  A college  semest 
was  defined  in  Procurement  Direct* 
No.  15-46  as  a term  approximately 
weeks  in  length,  two  full  acaden 
years  being  equivalent  to  four  sem 


testing  activities. 

BuPers  has  received  many  letters 
containing  suggestions  on  the  proposed 
uniform  changes.  No  information  per- 
taining to  the  status  of  the  proposed 
change  has  been  released. 


ters. 

Other  requirements  are  that  can 
dates  be  between  17  and  20  V2  years 
age,  be  unmarried  and  agree  to  remcj 
so  until  commissioned,  and  fulfill  fl 
physical  and  mental  qualifications.  1 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


Fourteen  states  will  hold  primary  elec-  Standard  Form  No.  76.  when  availabj 
tions  during  August  and  early  September.  as  an  application  for  an  absentee  ballli 
With  exceptions  noted  below,  members  of  In  some  states,  county  and  townsU 

the  armed  forces,  merchant  marine,  officers  also  will  be  nominated.  Applkl 

American  Red  Cross,  USO  and  the  So-  tions  for  ballots  may  be  obtained  frfl 

ciety  of  Friends  may  vote  and  may  use  commanding  officers  or  voting  officers.  i| 

the  post  card  (USWBC  Form  No.  1,  or 


EARLIEST  DATE  LAST  DAY  BALLOll 
STATE  ELECTION  DAY  BALLOT  WILL  WILL  BE  RECEIVl  j 

BE  MAILED  TO  BE  COUNTED'! 


Arkansas  13  August  (b)  (a)  

6 August  (c)  (a)  

Colorado  10  September  19  August 

Kansas  6 August  (d) 

Louisiana 10  September  

15  October  (e)  

Maine  9 September  (f)  

Mississippi  27  August  (e)  . 

Missouri  6 August  (g)  30  May 

Nevada 3 September  (f)  

Oklahoma  23  July  (e)  12  July  (h) 

Tennessee 1 August  1 June 

Texas  24  August  (e)  (i)  

Vermont 13  August  (k)  25  June 

Virginia  6 August  (l)(g)  3 June 

Washington  9 July  26  May 

West  Virginia.  ..  . 6 August  18  May  (h) 

Wisconsin  13  August  29  June 


13  August 

6 August 

7 September 

(d) 

10  September 
15  October 


27  August 
7 August 


20  August 
1 August 
20  August  (j) 
13  August 

5 August 
3 August 

6 August 
13  August 


(a)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in  armed 
forces  to  county  clerk  designating  voter’s 
choice  for  or  against  any  proposal  or 
measure,  of  his  choice- — first,  second,  third, 
etc. — for  all  candidates  to  be  voted  on  for 
all  offices  will  be  counted  the  same  as  a 
ballot  in  the  preferential  primary  and  the 
run-off  primary  if  acknowledged  before  a 
commissioned  officer  and  sent  within  60 
days  prior  to  the  election. 

(b)  Democratic  run-off  primary  for  state 
and  county  offices. 

(c)  Federal  run-off  primary  for  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

(d)  War  ballot  law  applies  only  to  gen- 
eral elections.  Regular  absent  voting  law 
permits  registered  persons  to  vote  but 
application  for  a ballot  must  be  made  on 
special  form  filed  by  applicant,  relative 
or  friend. 

(e)  Run-off  primary  elections  (if  neces- 
sary). 


(f)  No  information  concerning  absent!! 
voting  received  by  the  Navy. 

(g)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  mil 
vote  absentee. 

(h)  Approximate. 

(i)  Members  of  armed  forces  or  mil 
chant  marine  may  vote  without  paymt, 
of  poll  tax  or  holding  of  poll  tax 
ceipts.  "Attached  civilians”  must  pay  pi] 
tax.  Members  of  regular  Army,  Navy  I 
Marine  Corps  may  not  vote. 

(j)  Must  not  be  received  by  cour 
clerk  prior  to  20  days  before  date  of  el< 
tion. 

(k)  Members  of  any  organization  in  t 
field  for  aid  and  assistance  to  membi  I 
of  armed  forces  may  use  post  card  all 
vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

(l)  Candidates  for  Congressional  offic  I 
only. 
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ALL  HANl 


ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


fcicivs  Name  Officers 
elected  for  Retention 

fficers  selected  for  retention  on 
eve  duty  until  1 July  1947  under 
l avs  126-46  (NDB,  15  March), 
g -46  (NDB,  31  March),  156-46 
DB,  15  April)  and  259-46  (NDB, 
3 May) , have  been  listed  in  a series 
f Mnavs  as  follows: 
lnav  234-46  (NDB,  15  May);  Al- 
as 246-46,  247-46,  269-46,  270-46, 
•46,  277-46,  279-46,280-46  and  283- 
E[NDB,  31  May ; Alnavs  294-46,  295- 
(296-46  and  297-46  (NDB,  15  June). 

fficers  of  the  aeronautical  organi- 
: on  selected  for  retention  on  active 
W have  been  listed  in  a series  of 
cr  Alnavs  (the  number  of  the  fourth 
ne  announced  at  a later  date),  and 
• he  series  of  14  Alnavs  listed  above. 
’ three  Alnavs  that  have  been  pub- 
, ed  thus  far  are  Alnavs  312-46  and 
-46  (NDB,  15  June),  and  Alnav 
-46  (NDB,  30  June), 
hose  officers  whose  names  appeared 
e to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
roval  by  individual  letter  for- 
ded to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  3122), 
the  CO.  Officers  not  selected  for 
■ntion  were  to  be  notified  by  indi- 
: pal  letter. 

licLant  Task  Force 
' Replace  1 Oth  Fleet 

l task  force  operating  under  Cinc- 
will  replace  the  former  Tenth 
|uth  Atlantic)  Fleet,  which  was 
jiolved,  the  Navy  announced  last 
ith.  Operating  area  of  the  force 
■'he  South  Atlantic  and  west  coast 
jSouth  America. 

tear  Admiral  Maurice  E.  Curts, 
ard  the  flagship  uss  Portsmouth 
j 102),  commands  the  South  At- 
tic Force.  Vice  Admiral  B.  H. 
ri,  former  commander  of  the  Tenth 

Iet,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  com- 
nder,  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  the 
diterranean. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 


wers  to  Quiz  on  page  55 

1.  Amphibious  Force  Flagship  (Head- 
quarters Communication  Ship). 

2.  (3)  AGC. 

3.  Serves  as  floating  headquarters  ship 
for  Army,  Navy,  Marine  and  Air 
Corps  officers  in  command  of  am- 
phibious and  similar  operations. 

It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  com- 
munications, radar  and  electronic 
equipment. 

4.  (c)  Stern. 

5.  108  feet  two  inches. 

6.  A stadimeter. 

7.  It  is  used  to  find  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  its  known  height.  In  this 
case  it  is  used  to  find  the  distance 
between  the  ship  and  an  object 
sighted  off  shore,  the  distance  be- 
tween his  and  another  ship. 

8.  FR-1  Fireball. 

9.  Thermal  Jet  engine  exhaust. 

10.  Four  50-caliber  machine  guns,  and 
two  1000  pound  bombs. 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavAct  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  227 — Calls  for  naval  personnel 
to  turn  in  inventions  and  suggestions 
for  improving  Navy  material  and 
methods. 

No.  228 — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  following  MarCorps  regulars 
and  reserves:  male  first  lientenants 
with  number  in  grade  on  combined 
lineal  list  of  1 July  1945  between  3397 
and  4678  inclusive,  or  on  list  of  1 Jan 
1946  between  1014  and  1412  inclusive; 
all  second  lieutenants  with  number  in 
grade  on  1 July  1945  list  between  5572 
and  6167  inclusive,  or  on  1 January 
1946  list  between  3420  and  3951  inclu- 
sive. Restricted  to  officers  on  active 
duty. 

No.  229 — Modifies  procedure  for 
submitting  NavPers  625  reports,  effec- 
tive 2400  1 June;  current  directives 
also  include  Alnav  36-46  (NDB,  31 
January). 

No.  230 — Weekly  report  of  regular 
Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  231 — Requested  temporary  USN 
and  usnr  chief  pay  clerks  and  acting 
pay  clerks  whose  permanent  status  is 
enlisted  to  apply  prior  1 June  for 
retention  on  active  duty  until  1 July 
1947,  or  state  intent  to  retire,  transfer 
to  Fleet  Reserve,  revert  to  enlisted 
status  or  be  separated  from  the 
service. 

No.  232 — Changes  para.  7 of  Alnav 
278-45  (NDB,  30  September)  to  read: 
“Mattress  allowances  will  be  estab- 
lished for  all  ships  and  stations  at 
110  percent  of  personnel  allowance  as 
defined  by  Alnav  113-45  [NDB,  Jan- 
July,  1945].  Provision  will  be  made 
for  maximum  transient  personnel  at 
receiving  stations  and  separation  cen- 
ters.” 

No.  233 — Fourth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  regular 
Marine  Corps. 

No.  234 — First  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (NDB,  15 
March) . 

No.  235 — States  policy  of  Navy  in 
judging  recommendations  for  postwar 
awards. 

No.  236 — Directs  no  food  will  be  de- 
stroyed except  upon  official  survey. 

No.  237 — Orders  vessels  submitting 
requisitions  to  fill  allowance  list  of 
BuShips  repair  parts  comply  with 
CNO  Ltr.  serial  39P411  of  25  Oct 
1945. 

No.  238 — Opens  21  more  rates  to 
changeover  from  usnr  or  usn-i  classi- 


fication to  usn  (see  All  Hands,  June 
1946,  p.  66). 

No.  239 — Corrects  item  46-888 
(NDB,  30  April),  a list  of  ONI  publi- 
cations, by  deleting  the  following: 
FM  30-30  plus  Supp.  1 and  2;  FM  30- 
40,  and  FM  30-50. 

No.  240 — Fifth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps. 

No.  241— Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  242 — Directs  reports  be  sub- 
mitted to  JAG  regarding  legal  billets 
and  legal  officers  filling  them. 

No.  243 — Announces  recommenda- 
tions of  boards  convened  to  consider 
retirement  of  rear  admirals,  commo- 
dores, and  MarCorps  major  generals 
have  been  approved  by  the  President. 

No.  244 — Orders  discontinuance  of 
issue  and  use  for  parenteral  adminis- 
tration (other  than  oral  administra- 
tion) lot  No.  366  Heyden  Chemical 
Corp.  calcium  penicillin  stock  no.  Sl- 
1133.  Stock  may  be  utilized  in  prepa- 
rations for  oral  and  local  application 
only. 

No.  245 — Directed  report  prior  to  1 
June  amount  of  unobligated  funds 
under  appn.  “1760433  Welfare  and 
Recreation  Navy  1946.” 

No.  246 — Second  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  retention  on 
active  duty  under  Alnav  126-46. 

No.  247 — Third  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46. 

No.  248 — Orders  ships  and  stations, 
on  decommissioning,  to  effect  more 
careful  segregation  of  records  as  to 
classification,  and  to  use  transporta- 
tion according  to  classification. 

No.  249 — Notes  loss  of  trained  com- 
munication personnel,  and  orders  com- 
mands to  insure  that  such  trained 
personnel  are  utilized  to  the  maximum. 

No.  250 — Cancels  Alnav  273-45 
(NDB,  30  September)  which  directed 
intensified  shipboard  training  of  new- 
ly commissioned  ensigns  designed  to 
fit  them  to  relieve  high-point,  higher 
ranking  officers. 

No.  251 — Modifies  Alnav  221-46 
(NDB,  15  May),  which  limited  trans- 
fer of  surplus  property  without  reim- 
bursement to  transfers  to  VA  and 
FPHA.  Alnav  251  applies  this  ruling 
to  all  Navy  property,  not  surplus 
property  only. 

No.  252 — Invites  applications  from 
officers  interested  in  transfer  from 
USNR  or  usn(t)  status  to  USN  (see  p. 
73). 

No.  253— States  Navy  policy  with 
regard  to  all  temporary  usn  officers 
and  warrant  officers  (see  p.  72). 

No.  254 — Orders  COs  of  NADs, 
NMDs  and  magazines  to  hold  arrival 
conferences  aboard  incoming  ships  to 
stress  ammunition  safety  precautions. 

No.  255 — Warns  that  empty  aircraft 
fuel  cells  purged  with  C02  may  retain 
explosive  mixture  (see  p.  71). 

No.  256 — Corrects  reference  in  sec- 
ond sentence  Alnav  252-46  (NDB,  31 
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May)  to  read  “Alnav  189-46”  instead 
of  “Alnav  187-46”. 

No.  257 — Orders  effective  1 June  all 
correspondence  ordinarily  addressed  to 
Ships  Store  Division,  BuSandA,  code 
RA,  be  addressed  to:  Ships  Store 

Office,  111  E.  16th  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

No.  258— Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  259 — States  conditions  under 
which  usnr  aerological  officers  may 
request  retention  on  active  duty  (see 
p.  77). 

No.  260 — Requests  applications  prior 
1 July  from  usn  medical  officers  for 
12  months  residency-type  training  (see 
p.  75). 

No.  261 — Requests  applications  prior 
1 July  from  usn  medical  officers  for 
various  postgraduate  courses  (see  p. 
75). 

No.  262 — Directs  attention  to  safety 
measures  for  handling  bomb-type  am- 
munition, in  OCL  AV  11-45  of  7 Mar 
1945. 

No.  263 — States  letter  report  of 
officer  and  enlisted  personnel  held  for 
military  necessity  no  longer  required 
(see  p.  75) . 

No.  264 — Directs  restrictions  on 
flight  operations  within  CLUSA  dur- 
ing railway  strike  emergency. 

No.  265 — Restricts  leave  during  rail- 
way strike. 

No.  266 — Orders  survey  of  com- 
mands to  find  personnel  with  railroad 
experience. 

No.  267 — Corrects  last  sentence  of 
Alnav  264-46  (NDB,  31  May)  to 
read:  “See  CNO  232049Z  not  to  all  or 
needed.” 

No.  268- — Refers  to  Alnav  264-46 
and  explains  phrases  “immediate  mili- 
tary necessity”  and  “military  neces- 
sity” are  to  be  assigned,  respectively, 
A and  B priorities. 

No.  269 — Fourth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  270 — Fifth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  271 — Sixth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  272 — Directs  that  form  NavPers 
693  no  longer  should  bear  “via  air 
mail”  stamp  but  should  be  mailed  for 
delivery  to  CLUSA  by  military  plane 
and  delivery  within  CLUSA  by  ordi- 
nary mail;  modifies  Alnav  169-46 
(NDB,  15  April). 

No.  273 — Sixth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps. 

No.  274 — Orders  continued  assis- 
tance to  transportation  agencies  and 
fuel  conservation  until  situations 
caused  bv  strikes  are  normal. 

No.  275- — Requests  additional  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  revision  of 
Navy  Regulations  now  being  carried 
out  (see  p.  69). 

No.  276 — Cancels  Alnav  265-46 
(NDB,  31  May),  except  that  five  day 
extension  of  leaves  occasioned  by  rail 
strikes  to  be  computed  on  basis  of 
strike  ending  1600  25  May. 

No.  277 — Seventh  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 


duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  278 — Directs  cooperation  with 
Treasury  Department’s  U.  S.  Savings 
Bond  drive  ending  4 July. 

No.  279 — Eighth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  280— Ninth  in  a series  listing 
officers  for  retention  on  active  duty 
under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  281 — Orders  retention  on  duty 
certain  V-12  medical  and  dental  offi- 
cers (see  p.  73). 

No.  282 — Third  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  283 — Tenth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  284 — Authorizes  COs  and  su- 
perior commands  to  use  local  geo- 
graphic address  to  expedite  mail 
delivery  (see  p.  74). 

No.  285 — Directs  pay  records  all 
personnel  shall  be  closed  30  June  and 
new  records  opened  1 July. 

No.  286 — Provides  that  USN  men 
who  are  within  three  months  of  the 
end  of  their  hitches  may  be  discharged 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  reen- 
listment; authority  expiring  20  Aug- 
ust. Purpose  is  “in  the  interest  of  . . . 
replacing  personnel  for  far  Pacific 
and  is  intended  to  permit  a readjust- 
ment of  enlistment  contracts  of  short 
time  personnel  until  20  August.  . .” 

No.  287 — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  on  1 June  following  officers  of 
the  Nurse  Corps,  usn  and  usnr:  En- 
signs who  reported  for  continuous  ac- 
tive duty  as  ensigns  2 Sept  1944  and 
1 Oct  1944  inclusive;  lieutenants  (jg) 
who  reported  for  continuous  active 
duty  as  ensigns  2 July  1943  and  15 
July  1943  inclusive. 

No.  288 — Requested,  prior  15  June, 
Navy  nurses  to  volunteer  for  retention 
on  active  duty. 

No.  289 — Postpones  effective  date  of 
procedures  outlined  in  Alnav  212-46 
(NDB,  15  May)  until  1 Jan  1947;  pro- 
cedures placed  ships  with  supply  offi- 
cers on  a money  value  accountability 
basis  for  supplies,  equipment  and 
spares ; postponement  occasioned  by 
critical  personnel  shortages. 

No.  290 — Requests  applications  of 
certain  enlisted  men  for  electronics 
training  (see  p.  70). 

No.  291 — Promotes  for  temporary 
service  following  officers  active  list 
usn  and  usnr  including  Waves  to 
rank  from  1 June:  Lieutenants  usn 
whose  dates  of  rank  as  such  are  with- 
in 2 Mar  1944  to  1 Apr  1944  inclu- 
sive; lieutenants  USNR  who  began  con- 
tinuous active  duty  in  that  rank 
within  the  period  2 Mar  1944  to  1 
Apr  1944  inclusive;  lieutenants  (jg), 
ensigns,  and  non-commissioned  war- 
rant officers  USN  with  dates  of  rank  as 
such  within  the  period  2 Sept  1944  to 
.1  Oct  1944  inclusive;  and  lieutenants 
( jg) , ensigns  and  non-commissioned 
warrant  officers  usnr  v'ho  began  con- 
tinuous active  duty  in  rank  within  the 
period  2 Sept  1944  to  1 Oct  1944  in- 
clusive. 

No.  292 — Directs  all  available  re- 
sources of  men  and  material  be  used 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? , 

Banian  Days 

If  the  navy  should  declare  “meatlesi  | 
days”,  don’t  let  your  conscience  bothe  .1 
you,  because  meatless  days  are  no  oddit  I 
for  seagoing  men. 

Back  in  the  earl 
days  Thursday  wo 
generally  set  asidjl 
as  a meatless  dav 
It  all  goes  back  t 
the  Hindu  mercharjl® 
and  trader  wh  I 
abstained  fror  I 
meat.  They  wer  I 
known  as  th  I 
Banians,  fror  I 
which  the  seagoing  “cognomen”  origiiil 
noted. 

To  the  Hindu  merchant  it  was  a reli  I 
gion,  their  diet  prohibiting  anything  othe;iS 
than  vegetables.  To  the  sailor  who,  o 1 
occasions,  has  as  many  as  two  meatlesB 
days  a week,  it  became  “Banian  Day, 
something  which  the  modern  sailor  neve 
dreams  about. 

Banian  days  are  also  known  along  thj 
waterfront  to  describe  a day  when  every 
thing  goes  wrong. 


to  keep  ships  running  in  event  } 
threatened  maritime  strike. 

No.  293 — Offered  temporary  coi  f 
missions  to  AETMlc,  ETM: 
ACETM  nd  CETM  who  applied  befo 

1 July  (see  p.  70). 

No.  294 — Eleventh  in  a series  lis!v 
ing  officers  selected  for  retention  t 
active  duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (sj 
p.  77). 

No.  295 — Twelfth  in  a series  listii 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  acti 
duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (see  p.  771 

No.  296 — Thirteenth  in  a series  lis 
ing  officers  selected  for  retention  <j  I 
active  duty  under  Alnav  126-46  (s  i 
P-  77). 

No.  297 — Fourteenth  and  last  in 
series  listing  officers  selected  for  i | 
tention  on  active  duty  under  Ain.  i 
126-46  (see  p.  77). 

No.  298 — Cancels  Alnav  98- 
(NDB,  Jan-June  1945)  and  transfe 
functions  of  Personal  Effects  Distrib! 
tion  Center,  Farragut,  Idaho,  to  NS'  i 
Clearfield,  Utah  (see  p.  74). 

No.  299 — Further  modifies  Ain 
161-46  (NDB,  15  April),  which  pi  I 
vides  for  reduction  of  personnel  j 
postwar  strength  under  the  quota  sj  * 
tern  (see  All  Hands,  May  1946,  I 
63). 

No.  300 — Promotes  for  tempora 
service  to  rank  from  31  May  folio  5 
ing  officers  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Mij  J 
Corps  Reserve  and  Women’s  Reservj 
second  lieutenants  with  number 
grade  on  combined  lineal  list  of  1 J* 1 
1946  between  3953  and  4262  inclusijl 
with  certain  exceptions. 

No.  301 — Directs  interval  of  at  lea  1 
12  hours  between  dispatch  of  notice 
casualty  to  next  of  kin  and  release 
same  information  to  the  press. 

No.  302 — Notes  that  bills  for  pi 
chases  by  vessels  in  CLUSA  si 
mitted  to  Navy  central  disbursing  <[ 
ficers  for  payment  frequently  contail 
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fficient  information  to  make  pos- 
prompt  payment,  and  states  fol- 
ig  information  must  be  available: 
invoice  received  by  vessel,  ap- 
riation  number,  requisition  num- 
>nnd  date,  ship’s  accounting  number, 
chargeable  or  expenditure  ac- 
:t  if  known. 

d.  303 — Authorizes  discharge  of 
lar  MarCorps  enlisted  men  “for 
enience  of  the  government”  three 
ths  prior  to  expiration  of  current 
;tments,  if  such  men  will  reenlist 
ediately. 

o.  304— Seventh  in  a series  listing 
;rs  selected  for  transfer  to  reg- 
MarCorps. 

3.  305 — Requested  chaplains  sub- 
to  BuPers  prior  1 July  inventory 
f bcleslastical  and  chaplains’  equip- 
ru  t provided  by  BuPers  now  in  their 
updy. 

306 — Cancels  Alnavs  148-46  and 
46  (NDB,  15  April),  which  pro- 
1 for  transfer  of  naval  personnel 
commands  needing  technically 
led  personnel,  and  provides  that 
onnel  being  separated  may  apply 
tly  to  various  technical  agencies 
livil  Service  positions  (see  p.  69). 

).  307 — Modifies  Alnav  157-46 
B,  15  April)  and  promulgates  in- 
itions  minimizing  volume  of  ac- 
ting analysis  relating  to  expendi- 
for  maintenance  and  operation 
fhore  activities  outside  CLUSA  on 
irdvanced  base  accounting  basis. 

1 . 308 — Directs  COs  to  provide  on 


board  reliefs  for  discharged  educa- 
tional service  officers  (see  p.  70). 

No.  309 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  310 — Provides  that  partial  pay 
cards  shall  be  issued  to  personnel  mo- 
bilized in  event  of  maritime  strike 
(see  p.  77). 

No.  311 — Ordered  aviators,  aviation 
and  technical  observers  and  flight  sur- 
geons above  ranks  of  commanders  and 
lieutenant  colonel  (MarCorps)  under 
orders  to  duty  involving  flying  to  sub- 
mit prior  1 July  to  CNO  (Op  514-H) 
hours  flown  during  1 Dec  1945  through 
31  May. 

No.  312 — First  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  in  the  aeronautical  organization 
(see  p.  77). 

No.  313  — Requests  applications 
from  qualified  reserve  and  temporary 
usn  officers  for  appointment  as  hydro- 
graphic  engineers  in  the  regular  Navy, 
accordance  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288-45 
(revised)  (promulgated  separately 
from  Navy  Department  Bulletin;  con- 
cerns transfer  to  USN;  canceling 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  367-45  (All  Hands, 
March  1946,  p.  71;  NDB,  31  Dec 
1945). 

No.  314  — Modifies  Alnav  100-44 
(NDB,  Jan-June  1944)  and  Art. 
2511-6,  Travel  Instructions,  and  rules 
that  for  travel  on  common  carrier  at 
own  expense  under  per  diem  orders 
reimbursement  for  transportation  tax 


paid  will  be  made  only  upon  certifica- 
tion that  TR  was  not  available. 

No.  315 — Second  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  aeronautical  organi- 
zation (see  p.  77). 

NavActs 

No.  49 — Requested  applications  prior 
to  20  May  from  certain  officers  for  a 
two-month  course  in  journalism. 

No.  50 — Requests  applications  from 
line  officers  in  ranks  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below  for  six-month  CIC 
course;  classes  convening  6 July  and 
every  two  months  subsequently;  appli- 
cations must  be  in  30  days  prior  con- 
vening date  of  each  class. 

Effective  Communications 
Supervision  Urged 

Personnel  trained  for  communica- 
tion duties  must  be  assigned  to  com- 
munication billets  and,  where  neces- 
sary to  maintain  effective  communica- 
tions, other  personnel  must  also  be 
assigned  to  such  duties,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Alnav  249-46  (NDB,  31 
May). 

Due  to  demobilization,  many  com- 
munication activities  both  afloat  and 
ashore  now  are  operating  with  re- 
duced and  inexperienced  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel.  The  Alnav  asks 
that  COs  closely  supervise  all  com- 
munication activities. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 


QUESTION:  How  do  American  Women  compare  with  the 
women  in  European  nations? 


(Interviews  on  the  above  question  were  conducted  at  U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard,  New  York.) 


A.  J.  Braccia,  Sic, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Euro- 
pean girls  are  friend- 
lier because  they  know 
they’ll  get  candy  and 
food  from  us.  As  far 
as  being  pretty,  I’ll 
take  an  American  girl 
any  dav! 


Robert  E.  Kelly,  RM3c, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I.: 
American  women  are 
better  looking,  gayer, 
more  intelligent,  more 
conceited,  more  preten- 
tious and  more  insin- 
cere. European  women 
are  more  domestic  and 
don’t  try  to  show  off 
as  much. 


George  E.  Harkness, 

Sic,  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
European  women  are 
not  as  self  conscious 
as  our  girls,  but  I 
don’t  think  they  have 
as  much  personality 
as  American  women, 
and  would  probably  be 
different  because  of 
that. 


George  Allen  Lee, 

SM3c,  Hewitt,  N.  J.: 
European  girls  are 
just  as  nice  as  Ameri- 
cans and  whenever  I 
went  out  with  them, 
and  that  was  as  often 
as  possible,  I had  a lot 
of  fun. 


W.  L.  Shaw,  RMlc, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
I liked  the  girls  in  Bel- 
gium a lot  better.  I 
spent  12  months  there. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
think  Belgian  girls  are 
so  superior  that  I mar- 
ried one. 
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Daniel  Winder,  ETMlc, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 
American  women  are 
more  beautiful  because 
they  have  the  facilities 
to  get  make-up.  Euro- 
pean women  looked 
more  on  the  rugged 
side.  American  women 
expect  more  attention, 
but  are  still  tops. 


George  E.  Duess,  S2c, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. : 
They  have  beautiful 
women  over  there  and 
can  have  just  as  good 
a time.  They’re  all  ra- 
tioned and  have  a hard 
time  getting  lots  of 
things.  They  have  a 
lot  less  necessities. 


Nick  Tsoucalas,  RM2c, 
New  York,  N.Y. : Most 
American  girls  are 
better  in  all  respects 
than  women  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  Girls 
here  in  the  United 
States  haven’t  been 
through  what  they 
have  over  there. 


L.  Bravo,  Flc,  New- 
ark, N.  J.:  European 
women  aren’t  too  bad 
if  you  keep  away  from 
them.  When  you  meet 
them  they  try  to  take 
you  for  everything 
you’ve  got.  Their  ap- 
proach is  too  much  like 
a racket. 
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With  approval  of  the  Bureau 
the  Budget,  this  magazine  is  pui 
lished  monthly  in  Washington,  D.  ( 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  f 
the  information  and  interest  of  tl 
naval  service  as  a whole.  Opinio 
expressed  are  not  necessarily  tho 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Referem 
to  regulations,  orders  and  directiv 
is  for  information  only  and  does  nl 
by  publication  herein  constitute  aj 
thority  for  action.  All  original  m 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Aboard  a light  cruiser, 
two  guitar  players  give  their  ship- 
mates a few  moments  of  peacefu 
relaxation  and  d'version. 
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• FRONT  COVER:  These  sailors  are  watching  the  atom 
bomb  cloud  at  Bikini  on  I July  from  a position  many  miles 
away  but  can  still  see  it  with  ease.  (See  p.  2] 


• AT  LEFT:  Fueling  and  replenishing  operations  were  an 
important  phase  of  recent  Eighth  Fleet  exercises  in  the 
Caribbean.  USS  Steinaker  (DD  863)  takes  on  fuel  from 
the  USS  Chemung  (AO  30).  USS  Princeton  (CV  37)  is  in 
background. 


CREDITS:  Front  cover,  inside  front  cover  and  inside  back  cover, 
official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs.  On  pp.  40-41;  lower  left, 
upper  right,  lower  right,  Press  Association,  Inc.;  upper  left, 
left  center,  official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs. 
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BOMBS  USHER  I 


£2REAT  SHIPS  were  tossed  about  Bikini  lagoon  a 
they  were  a child’s  toy  boats  apd  the  sea  literally  l 
into  the  sky  on  Baker  Day  of  Operation  Crossroads. 
fifth  atomic  bomb  to  be  detonated  by  man,  suspended 
neath  the  surface  of  the  lagoon  from  uss  LSM  60,  did 
greater  damage  than  the  B-29-dropped  bomb  caused 
July. 

The  uss  Arkansas,  oldest  battlewagon  in  the  F 
plunged  to  the  floor  of  the  lagoon  minutes  after  the  b 
to  become  the  first  battleship  victim  of  The  Bomb.  Se 
hours  later,  beloved  Saratoga  ended  her  glorious  n^; 
career,  the  first  aircraft  carrier  to  sink  from  an  ato 
explosion.  Frantic  efforts  to  beach  the  gallant  Sara 
time  to  save  her  were  in  vain. 

Saratoga’s  poignant  death  struggle  caused  emotion  am 
spectators.  Few  eyes  were  dry  as  the  rescue  tugs  rust 
to  the  aid  of  the  mortally  wounded  lady  were  forced  b,  ‘ 


Radioactive  Rain  of  Death 


Millions  of  tons  of  deadly  radioactive  sea  water  w; 
hurled  thousands  of  feet  into  the  air  by  the  bomb,  n 
named  “Helen  of  Bikini”  by  an  unknown  bluejacket, 
settling  cloud  of  poisonous  vapor  obscured  the  entire  tai 
fleet  and  some  eye-witnesses  thought  at  first  that  most 
the  ships  had  been  sunk.  As  the  cloud  rose,  the  devastal 
proved  to  be  less  severe  than  unofficial  pre-blast  estimt 
but  still  greater  than  the  air-drop  of  Able  Day. 

As  All  Hands  went  to  press  shortly  after  the  seo 
detonation,  damage  stood  as  follows:  Sunk — Arkansas 
Saratoga,  a cement  oiler  YO  160,  two  LCTs  and,  of  cou 
the  LSM  60  from  which  “Betty”  hung  25  feet  into  the 
water.  Probably  sunk — Five  submarines,  which 
were  submerged  about  the  bullseye  to  test 
underwater  blast,  uss  Pilotfish,  Apogon, 

Skipjack,  Sea  Raven  and  Dentuda. 

Badly  damaged — uss  New  York, 
the  Jap  BB  Nagato,  U.  S. 
destroyer  Hughes,  and 
APA  Fallon. 

The  first  “Big 
Boom  at 


B i k i n| 
on  1 July 
given  its  full  shJ 
of  thrills  in  the  most  c! 
losal  of  man-made  spectad 
At  0900  Bikini  Atoll  awoke  frg 
a silent  slumber  in  the  tropic  hot 
and  quaked  to  the  rumbling  devastation  1 
the  world’s  fourth  atomic  blast.  Thirty-x 
thousand  observers  tensed  as  the  initial  burst  jf 
white  brilliance  and  subsequent  ball  of  scarlet  f;3 
rose  into  a towering  mushroom-like  cloud  of  radioactivi . 
Everything  short  of  the  end  of  the  world  had  been  predict! 
as  a possible  result  of  Gilda’s  explosion  and  some  shad;, 
of  doubt  lay  in  the  back  of  many  minds. 

Starboard  decks  of  the  uss  Appalachian,  task  fob: 
press  vessel,  provided  “box  seats”  for  118  news  represenli- 
tives  who  crouched  alongside  some  400  Navy  men,  crowd! 
topside  to  view  the  history-making  event.  Staring  throuii 
special  Polaroid  goggles  toward  the  expected  position  of  tb 
blast,  the  spectators  were  18  miles  from  the  uss  Nevac, 


ALL  HANDS  Writer  Saw  Blast; 
Here’s  His  Eye-Witness  Story 


An  ALL  HANDS  correspondent  watched  the  burst,  saw  fb 
mushrooming  cloud  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  Bikini  1 July.  Late 
he  entered  Bikini  lagoon  and  observed  the  damaged  target  flee 
at  first  hand.  In  this  article,  written  aboard  USS  Appalachiar 
(AGC  1),  Frank  A.  Weihs,  Sic,  USNR,  gives  his  impressions  of  thi 
historic  experiment,  and  brings  ALL  HANDS  readers  up  to  dati1 
on  latest  developments  at  Bikini. 


ALL  HAND i 


which  was  the  center  and  zero-point 
of  the  73-ship  target  array.  Observers 
were  hushed  as  the  “Apple’s”  public 
I address  system  kept  them  abreast  of 
|levelopments.  Special  arrangements 
Jiad  been  made  to  keep  all  personnel  of 
j he  task  force  informed  of  minute-to- 
ininute  occurences.  Radios  below  decks 
have  every  man  a ringside  seat. 

] At  0900,  “Dave’s  Dream,”  the 
i atomic  B-29,  made  its  final  target  run 
find  released  the  nuclear  missile. 
Thirty  seconds  later  a brilliant  green- 
vhite  flash  heralded  the  thunderous 
detonation  of  the  bomb.  A brilliant 
fight  momentarily  obscured  all  vision, 
find  a pillar  of  scarlet  fire  formed  into 
. flaming  ball  which  climbed  slowly 
nto  the  sky.  A long;,  rumbling  sound 
reached  the  press  ship  one  and  a half 
ninutes  later.  Pink  and  white  in  the 
morning  sun,  the  soaring  “mush- 
'oem”  had  reached  a height 
if  30,000  feet  in  twelve 
Ininutes.  Reactions 
among  the 

bservers  1 


BATTERED  HULK  of  the  USS  Inde- 
pendence burns  in  Bikini  lagoon, 


were  v a - 

- Ji/  ried.  Some 

shouted,  some 
cursed.  Others  just  sat 

there  and  stared.  Some 

joked  about  the  tidal  wave  that 
idn’t  come. 


Others  laughed  and  men- 
tioned the  hole  that  didn’t  drop  out  of 
le  bottom  of  Bikini  lagoon. 

They  had  seen  the  dreaded  A-Bomb 
,i  action.  It  was  a big  day. 
j While  the  atomic  cloud  churned  and 
Tiled  in  its  climb,  distant  drone 
lanes  could  be  seen  weaving  in  and 
,,ut  of  the  mass  of  radioactivity.  Four 
-17s,  empty  of  personnel  and  oper- 
ated by  radio,  were  flown  through  the 
| immediate  area  of  the  bomb  blast, 
hey  were  controlled  from  mother 
lanes,  one  for  each  drone.  These 
jilotless  aircraft  carried  a variety  of 
luipment  and  instruments  required 
f obtain  data  on  the  bomb  test  and 
s effects.  In  addition  to  cameras  and 
Revision  equipment,  the  drones  were 
jiuipped  with  specially  designed  bags 
I'  obtain  air  samples  from  the  blast 
"ea.  These  bags,  installed  in  bomb 
ays,  were  opened  and  closed  by  radio 
jntrol  from  the  mother  plane. 
Radio-controlled  F6F  Hellcats  flown 
om  carrier  decks  also  were  used  to 
fleet  data. 

; Drone  boats  performed  a similar 
sk.  Small  pilotless  craft  were  dis- 
itched  into  the  lagoon  soon  after  the 
donation  to  scoop  up  water  samples 
} testing  purposes.  Success  of  their 
fission  determined  later  entry  of  ob- 
rvers  into  the  target  area, 
i No  drones  were  lost  as  a result  of 
ast  or  radioactivity.  However,  one 
one  plane  got  out  of  the  protective 
ntrol  of  its  mother  ship,  and  crashed 
, to  the  sea. 

: Favorable  meteorological  conditions 
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NAVY  PHOTO  PILOTS  from  USS  Saidor  get  a briefing 
before  recording  on  film  the  historic  Bikini  operation. 


THE  BIG  BOOM  microseconds  after  the  bomb  detonate 
over  the  target  fleet.  Electrical  camera  made  this  serie 


made  the  first  drop  possible  at  the 
earliest  planned  date.  Weather  con- 
ditions for  test  Able  were  later  de- 
scribed as  “good  to  excellent,”  though 
there  were  cloud  banks  on  the  horizon 
which,  in  some  cases,  made  it  difficult 
to  observe  all  of  the  radioactive  “mush- 
room” from  a distance.  The  sky  over- 
head was  clear. 

Five  hours  after  the  blast,  boarding 
parties  moved  boldly  into  the  lagoon 
to  inspect  the  target  array,  which 
looked  like  a ghost  fleet,  silent  in  the 
calm  waters  of  its  circular  anchorage. 
It  included  five  battleships,  four  cruis 
ers,  two  aircraft  carriers,  14  destroy- 
ers, eight  submarines,  19  APAs,  one 
ARDC,  two  YOs  (concrete  barges) 
various  LSTs,  LCTs  and  LCIs.  About 
30  of  the  ships  had  suffered  damage 
of  a sort,  ranging  from  devastation 


to  slight  scars.  It  was  difficult, 
however,  to  appraise  the  entire  range 
of  destruction  until  correspondents 
boarded  an  LCT  on  2 July  for  a sur- 
vey cruise  among  the  target  vessels. 

Five  ships  had  been  sunk.  They 
included  two  destroyers,  the  Anderson 
and  Lamson;  two  APAs,  the  Carlisle 
and  the  Gilliam;  and  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Sakawa  which  lay  submerged 
near  the  Nevada;  the  carrier  Inde- 
pendence was  in  sorry  condition,  her 
flight  deck  torn  from  stem  to  stern 
and  her  superstructure  gone.  Her  sides 
had  been  all  but  completely  torn  away, 
and  she  had  to  be  towed  out  of  the 
array,  with  the  • submarine  Skate,  to 
prevent  sinking.  Among  others  which 
received  damage  were  the  Nevada,  and 
the  heavy  cruisers  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Pensacola. 


The  German  cruiser  Prinz  Eugei 
which  has  been  described  as  compa; 
able  to  our  latest  heavy  cruiser,  w£ 
anchored  some  distance  from  the  zel 
point  and  consequently  escaped  wit 
superficial  scars,  a broken  mainmas 
and  a seared  port  side.  The  Japanes 
battleship  Nagato,  which  had  been  i 
bad  shape  even  before  the  blast  as 
result  of  war  damage,  was  in  wors 
condition  after  the  explosion.  Hf 
heavy,  pagoda-like  forward  supe 
structure  was  a mass  of  twisted  rul 
ble,  and  her  deck  was  piled  high  wit 
debris. 

In  the  center  of  the  target  arra- 
the  bullseye  Nevada  lay  beneath  tl 
wreckage  of  her  superstructure.  He 
orange  and  white  paint,  newly  applie 
to  insure  greater  bombing  accurac 
was  black  now,  and  dried  rivulets  ( 
green  radioactive  material  were  a] 
parent  on  her  forward  quarterdec! 
Piles  of  torn  and  warped  Army  m: 
terial  lined  her  decks,  and  crates  < 
exposed  medical  supplies  and  K-r; 
tions  lay  strewn  about  the  ship, 
goat  was  wandering  dazedly  about 
forward  gun  turret. 

Humor  was  apparent  even  in  thi 
battered  fleet.  The  APA  Dawson  wf 
labeled  “Kilroy  Was  Here,”  and  t)i 
proud  old  battleship  New  York  bore 
prouder  inscription.  Her  former  cre\j 
which  had  now  reboarded  the  old  shir 
had  protested  vigorously  before  tl; 
test  (as  had  the  crews  of  many  othe 
target  ships)  against  the  use  of  thei 
battle-gloried  vessel  for  experiment? 
purposes.  Wh  n correspondents  views 
the  Neiv  York  after  the  blast,  she  w s 
virtually  undamaged,  and  on  her  poi 
side  the  blue-chalked  inscription  “01 
Sailors  Never  Die”  served  as  a triuh 
phant  motto  for  the  ship  that  su:! 
vived. 

Complete  extent  of  the  damage,  a 
well  as  exact  relative  locations  of  tl 
different  target  vessels  during  the  tesj 
cannot  be  revealed  for  security  res 
sons.  However,  it  was  not  difficult  1 
surmise  that  the  atomic  bomb  is 
potent  weapon  against  naval  arch 
tecture. 


GRAND  OLD  LADYof  the  fleet,  USS  New  York,  stayed  afloat  after  first  A- 
bomb  to  flaunt  famous  Navy  motto  for  SecNav  Forrestal  and  Admiral  Blandy. 
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ATOMIC  FIREBALL  begins  mushrooming  skyward.  The 
first  green-white  flash  turned  into  this  ball  of  scarlet  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  target  ships,  sev- 
eral hundred  civilian  and  military 
articles  were  tested  for  their  reaction 
to  resultant  flame,  heat,  concussion 
and  radioactivity.  Three  important 
elements  of  civilian  economy,  food, 
clothing  and  fuel,  were  placed  aboard 
19  of  the  target  vessels  and  more  than 
100  different  ordnance  materials  were 
spotted  in  strategic  places  aboard  the 
target  fleet. 

Also  aboard  the  targets  were  limi- 
:ed  samples  of  nearly  every  type  of 
clothing,  fruits,  vegetables  and  cere- 
als, both  processed  and  fresh,  as  well 
as  fuels,  including  petroleum  products 
and  coal.  While  the  test  primarily  was 
.0  gain  military  information — the  ef- 
fect of  an  atomic  bomb  against  naval 
[vessels,  as  well  as  Army  Air  and 
Tround  Forces  equipment — it  was  so 
carefully  instrumented  and  so  scienti- 
fically carried  out  that  much  data  of 
mportance  to  the  peacetime  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  is  anticipated. 

' The  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  put 
tboard  each  of  19  naval  vessels  stand- 
ard test  lots  of  Army  rations  which 
were  variously  stored  in  protected  sec- 
ions  of  the  ships  and  exposed  on  deck, 
pwo  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
pod  tests  were  to  determine  how  pack- 
aging withstood  the  intense  heat  and 
lames  resulting  from  an  atomic  bomb, 
nd  how  food  properly  canned  would 
withstand  the  radioactivity  and  its  re- 
sidual effects.  Whether  food  properly 
lanned  and  packaged  becomes  inedible 
3 one  of  the  questions  yet  to  be 
nswered  by  Crossroads  scientists. 

The  effect  of  the  initial  burst  of 
| eat  on  clothing  also  is  expected  to  be 
; etermined.  A variety  of  textiles 
nderwent  the  experiments  to  disclose 
7hat  possible  steps  can  be  taken  to 
evelop  clothing  that  will  withstand 
le  effects  of  an  atomic  bomb  explo- 
sion. 

Identical  200-ton  sets  of  ordnance 
ems  were  loaded  on  the  Nevada, 

! vkansas,  Pennsylvania  and  Saratoga. 

! hough  many  of  these  articles  ap- 
i’ eared  heavily  damaged,  those  more 

Iistant  from  the  zero-point  of  the 
ast  seemed  only  moderately  or 
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PINK-WHITE  CLOUD  of  radioactive  particles  emerges 
from  fireball.  Cloud  reached  30,000  feet  in  12  minutes. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

UNDERWATER  CAMERAMAN  prepares  to  submerge  in  Bikini  lagoon.  Pic- 
tures of  fish  native  to  area  were  made  before  and  after  the  bomb  detonated. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

QUEEN  DAY  ON  PENNSY  found  few  lagards.  Elaborate  check-off  systems 
made  certain  that  no  one  would  be  aboard  ships  when  Dave's  Dream  arrived. 


slightly  damaged  after  the  test.  The 
material  was  exposed  on  ships’  decks 
in  field  operating  condition.  Ammuni- 
tion was  displayed  in  several  stages 
of  preparation,  with  some  packaged 
in  original  shipping  containers  as  it  is 
stored  in  ammunition  dumps,  some  in 
bulk  containers  and  the  rest  exposed 
in  operating  condition  as  it  is  used 
by  troops. 

Photographs  of  the  equipment  were 
made  before  and  after  the  detonation. 
Immediately  after  the  test,  ordnance 
teams  boarded  the  vessels  and  made 
detailed  inspections  and  records  of  the 
effects  of  the  explosion.  Those  records 
are,  and  probably  will  remain,  a mili- 
tary secret. 

Representative  samples  of  all  ar- 
ticles subjected  to  the  blast  have  been 
returned  to  the  United  States  for 
exhaustive  study.  Effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb — not  visible  to  the  naked  eye — 
which  alter  the  strength,  stability  or 
functioning  characteristics  of  food, 
clothing,  fuel  and  weapons,  will  be 
recorded  and  included  in  the  final  his- 
toric report  of  Crossroads. 

The  use  of  animals  in  the  atomic 
bomb  test  has  provided  Army  and 
Navy  medical  scientific  officers  with 
knowledge  of  vast  medical  and  biolo- 
gical value.  The  reactions  of  these 
experimental  creatures  to  the  A-Bomb 
accurately  simulated  the  reactions  of 
any  unfortunate  humans  who  may 
someday  be  exposed  to  the  same  dan- 
gers in  an  atomic  war.  A large  per- 
centage of  the  animals,  including  those 
placed  at  the  zero-point,  remained 
alive  after  the  explosion.  Many,  how- 
ever, died  later  as  a result  of  radio- 
activity. Many  more  may  die  in  the 
future. 

Two  hundred  goats,  200  pigs  and 
4,000  rats  were  used,  despite  protests 
of  humane  societies  and  miscellaneous 
animal  lovers  throughout  the  nation. 
As  Vice  Admiral  W.H.P.  Blandy,  USN, 
Commander  Joint  Army-Navy  Task 
Force  One  stated  before  the  experi- 
ment, “The  important  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  this  aspect  of  the  test 
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will  save  men’s  lives  in  the  next  war 
— should  there  be  one.  The  primary 
concern  is  to  protect  the  lives  of  Am- 
ericans in  this  and  future  genera- 
tions.” 

Many  of  the  scientists  and  doctors 
interested  in  that  phase  of  the  experi- 
ment felt  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
with  instruments  alone,  to  draw  com- 
plete and  accurate  deductions  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  atomic  weapon  upon 
human  life.  They  considered  the  use 
of  experimental  animals  essential. 

Batteries  of  ground  and  aerial  cam- 
eras afforded  complete  still  and  mo- 
tion picture  coverage  of  the  test.  The 
overall  effect  of  the  explosion  and  the 
accompanying  phenomena  will  remain 


a permanent  record.  Cameras  were  at  « 
work  on  the  ground  and  in  the  aii ! 
before,  during  and  after  the  bomt 
drop.  Aerial  photos  were  taken  at 
various  altitudes  from  drone  planes 
equipped  with  standard  and  high- 
speed motion  picture  cameras  and  with 
aerial  cameras  with  long  focal  lengths. 
Point  of  aim  was  the  center  of  the 
burst  for  some  cameras,  and  a point 
mid-way  between  the  burst  and  the 
horizon  for  others. 

Surface  photography  was  conducted 
from  10  destroyers  serving  as  station 
ships,  and  similar  coverage  was  made 
from  fixed  installations  on  75-foot 
steel  towers,  placed  at  strategic  points 
on  the  islands  of  Bikini  Atoll.  One  un- 
usually large  camera,  capable  of  leg- 
ibly recording  the  dial  of  a wrist 
watch  a quarter-of-a-mile  away,  was 
also  used.  Television  cameras  were 
used  both  for  photographic  recording 
and  for  the  benefit  of  personnel  sta- 
tioned below  decks  of  the  observer  ships 

Primary  purpose  of  the  atomic  bomt 
test  was  to  determine  the  effects  of 
weapon  upon  naval  vessels.  It  was 
seen  necessary  to  gain  informatior 
upon  the  possible  changes  required  in 
ship  design,  tactical  formations  at  sea 
and  anchoring  distances  in  port.  The 
number  and  locations  of  operating 
bases  and  repair  yards  and  the  stra- 
tegic disposition  of  ships  might  alsc 
be  affected  by  such  a weapon. 

Armed  forces  in  the  postwar  era 
definitely  will  be  affected  by  the  impli- 
cations of  the  atomic  bomb.  For  the 
next  several  years  study,  experimenta- 
tion, invention,  development  and  train- 
ing should  point  the  way  toward  the 
best  kind  of  armed  force  to  be  builj 
in  the  event  that  atomic  weapons  are 
not  outlawed.  Crossroads  is  the  first 
step  in  that  program  of  study  and  in- 
vestigation. 


HOW  A-BOMB  BLASTS  JARRED  JAPS 


Japan  was  staggering  under  the 
weight  of  Allied  attrition  in  the  mid- 
dle of  1945.  Public  confidence  was 
at  a low  ebb,  and  34  per  cent  of  the 
population  felt  they  just  couldn’t  go 
on  with  the  war.  Two  atomic  bombs 
exploded  in  this  receptive  atmos- 
phere and  Japan  bowed  out  of  the 
war  without  loss  of  face. 

The  U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey, which  has  been  evaluating  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  Japan,  gave  the 
above  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the 
bombs  which  leveled  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima.  The  report  of  the  Sur- 


vey said  that  the  bomb  did  not  con- 
vince Japan’s  leaders  of  the  neces- 
sity of  surrendering;  rather  it 
hastened  the  political  maneuverings 
of  a group  of  former  nremiers  and 
others  close  to  the  emperor  who  had 
been  trying  to  end  the  war  since 
the  spring  of  1944. 

The  power  of  the  atom  bombs 
which  struck  Japan  is  eloquently 
spoken  in  a tabulated  comparison  of 
the  atom  attacks  and  attacks  in 
which  high-explosives  were  used. 
The  table  was  prepared  from  the 
Survey’s  report: 


Planes  

Bomb  load  

Population  density  per 

square  mile  

Square  miles  destroyed  . . . 

Killed  and  missing  

Injured  

Mortality  rate  per  square 

mile  destroyed  

Casualty  rate  per 

square  mile  


Tokyo: 

Average  of ' 

9 March 

urban 

Hiroshima 

Nagasaki 

attack 

attacks 

1 

1 

279 

173 

1 atomic 

1 atomic 

1,667  tons 

1,129  tons 

46,000 

65,000 

130,000 

unknown 

4.7 

1.8 

15.8 

1.8 

70-80,000 

35-40,000 

83,600 

1,850 

70,000 

40,000 

102,000 

1,830 

15,000 

20,000 

5,300 

1,000 

32,000 

43,000 

11,800 

2,000 
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BIKINI 
BOX 
SCORE 

,THE  BIKINI  TARGET  fleet  was  not 
{ * atomized  by  the  explosion  of  the 
i first  test  bomb  1 July,  but  inferences 
; that  the  bomb  “fizzled”  or  was  not  an 
(effective  weapon  against  naval  units 
were  wholly  unjustified  by  the  results. 
As  a matter  of  cold  fact,  Bikini  Test 
Bomb  No.  1 smashed  more  ships  than 
,any  other  single  bomb  in  the  history 
pf  the  world  up  to  that  time. 

Here’s  the  box  score: 

, • SUNK — Destroyers  Lamson  and 

Anderson;  transports  Carlisle  and 
'Gilliam;  Japanese  cruiser  Sakaiva. 

® HEAVY  DAMAGE — Carrier  In- 
' dependence , battleship  Arkansas,  Jap 
battleship  Nagato,  heavy  cruiser  Pen- 
sacola, submarine  Skate,  an  LST. 

• LESSER  DAMAGE -Battleships 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Nevada; 
carrier  Saratoga,  heavy  cruiser  Salt 
Lake  City,  transport  Cortland,  YO 
160.  Additional  ships  showed  effects 
pf  the  burst,  but  damage  was  minor. 

The  Bomb  sank  five  ships,  wrecked 
six,  and  damaged  in  varying  degree  at 
east  25  others,  according  to  surveys 
'nade  shortly  after  the  blast. 

Personnel  casualties  would  have 
lad  an  additional  crippling  effect  on 
:he  target  fleet,  had  the  test  been  the 
‘real  thing.”  The  evaluation  board  of 
he  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  declared 
lashburn  and  radiological  casualties 
would  have  been  heavy  on  ships  with- 
n a half-mile  radius  of  the  burst. 
:3eyond  that  distance,  such  casualties 
were  a distinct  possibility,  but  actual 
(valuation  must  await  announcement 
>f  casualties  to  the  animals  aboard 
he  more  distant  ships  of  the  target 
fleet. 

, Of  the  animals  aboard  target  ships 
—4,000  rats,  200  pigs  and  200  goats — 
ibout  10  per  cent  died  during  or  soon 

Iifter  the  explosion.  The  animals  later 
vere  collected  and  taken  back  aboard 
he  menagerie-ship  Burleson  for  ob- 
servation and  experiments.  Two  weeks 
ifter  the  blast,  a report  seeped  from 
he  Burleson  that  the  test  animals  had 
'egun  “dying  like  flies”  of  the  effects 
>f  radioactive  poisoning.  No  official 
tgures  were  released  on  the  matter, 
owever. 

Official  report  on  Bikini  were  re- 
leased by  the  President’s  Evaluation 
i commission  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
>taff  board  previously  mentioned. 
5oth  groups  were  agreed  that  the 
omb  test  provided  data  for  redesign 
i f warships  and  was  a success  in  other 
’ays,  from  the  point  of  view  of  scien- 
hc  research. 

; The  two  reports  compared  closely  in 
eporting  the  actual  blast,  placing  it 
,500  to  2,000  feet  west  of  the  Nevada, 
nd  within  about  100  feet  of  the 
lanned  altitude. 
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HEAVIEST  HIT  submarine  of  target  fleet  was  USS  Skate.  Technician  above 
tests  for  radioactivity  amid  the  Skate's  wreckage  forward  of  conning  tower. 


The  evaluation  board  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  reported  that  the  five 
ships  sunk  and  the  vessels  most  seri- 
ously damaged  all  had  been  anchored 
within  a half-mile  of  the  center  of  the 
explosion.  Relatively  minor  damage 
was  done  to  vessels  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  the  blast 
point,  and  Bikini  island,  three  miles 
away  from  the  blast  didn’t  even  lose  a 
palm  frond. 

The  President’s  commission  report- 
ed: “A  study  of  this  damage  will  point 
the  way  to  changes  in  design  which 
should  minimize  damage  from  blast 
and  heat  . . . there  was  extensive  dam- 
age to  superstructure,  radar  and  fire 
control.  Had  the  ships  within  the 
damage  area  been  manned,  casualties 
and  psychological  injuries  would  have 
required  a large  percentage  of  replace- 
ments. 


“Until  the  readings  of  complex  in- 
struments and  the  future  life  history 
of  animals  within  the  ships  have  been 
determined,  no  accurate  appraisal  of 
potential  damage  to  humans  within 
the  ships  can  be  made.” 

If  there  are  still  any  public  doubters 
of  the  power  of  the  A-bomb,  they 
might  note  the  comment  of  Vice  Ad- 
miral W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  USN,  com- 
mander of  Operation  Crossroads.  Ad- 
miral Blandy  said  the  bomb  burst 
nearest  the  transport  Gilliam,  and 
that  hapless  craft  “sank  in  a matter 
of  seconds.”  Divers  probing  the 
lagoon’s  bottom  later  reported  the 
Gilliam’s  hull  ripped  open  vertically  in 
two  places  as  though  a giant  can 
opener  had  gone  to  work  on  a sardine 
tin.  Gilliam’s  stack,  Admiral  Blandy 
said,  was  “shredded  like  a bouquet  of 
flowers.” 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 


NEXT  GENTLEMAN — Goats  are  sheared  prior  to  bomb  detonation.  Anti-flash 
ointment  was  placed  on  skin  to  determine  probable  effect  on  human  beings. 
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RADAR  OBSERVES  the  weather.  Operator  above  follows  a cloud  front  on  the 

SECRETS  OF  THE 


C VERYBODY  TALKS  about  the 
^ weather,  but  the  Navy  is  doing 
something  about  it! 

Adapting  the  wonders  of  this  “Buck 
Rogers”  age,  Navy  research  men  and 
aerologists  are  delving  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  atmosphere,  with  quicker, 
more  accurate  forecasting  as  their 
goal. 

The  trials  of  an  aerologist,  as  a 
Navy  weather  man  is  termed,  are 
many.  His  reputation  is  as  much  at 
stake  when  he  is  forecasting  good 
weather  for  the  admiral’s  golf  game 
as  when  he  analyzes  weather  condi- 
tions for  a large-scale  amphibious 
landing. 

His  chief  function,  supplying  ships 
and  aircraft  with  weather  data  vital 
to  their  safe  and  efficient  operation, 
assumed  tremendous  importance  dur- 
ing the  war.  Aerological  tools  devel- 
oped during  the  war  to  meet  the 
problems  of  strategic  operational 
planning  today  are  being  utilized  in 
the  important  peacetime  functions  of 
weather  forecasting.' 

At  the  same  time,  research  is  going 
ahead  on  many  fronts  to  develop  new 
aerological  methods  which  may  make 
obsolete  the  present  methods  of  the 
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War  Job  of  Aerologist  Was 
To  Talk  — Accurately  — 
About  Future  Weather;  The 
Day  May  Come  When  He 
Can  Do  Something  About  It 


weather  man.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  these  war-developed  areologi- 
cal  tools  was  the  application  of  radar, 
magic  weapon  which  helped  speed 
war’s  end,  to  storm  detection  and 
tracking. 

As  early  as  1942,  storms  were  being- 
detected  at  distances  up  to  150  miles. 
Aerologists  quickly  applied  the  results 
to  forecasting,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
war  radar  storm  detection  was  a 
vigorous  new  branch  of  the  aerologi- 
cal service.  Practically  every  known 
weather  phenomenon  which  can  ap- 
pear on  radar  scopes  has  been  photo- 
graphed and  studied,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  tornado. 

To  realize  the  importance  radar 
plays  in  weather  forecasting,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  something  of 


PPI  scope  of  a Navy  air  search  radar. 

STORM 

the  methods  used  by  the  aerologist. 
The  present  art  of  weather  forecast-: 
ing,  as  practiced  in  the  field,  is  based  i 
on  the  so-called  “Norwegian  analysis.” 
This  system  uses  a synoptic  weather 
map  on  which  the  analyst  draws  iso- 
bars, weather  fronts  and  centers  of 
high  and  low  pressure.  The  analysis 
of  a typical  synoptic  chart  is  based 
on  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  in- 
dividual station  reports. 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  radar  in  j 
storm  detection,  we  will  place  our 
forecaster  in  a typical  situation.  The 
morning  weather  map,  which  by  the  : 
time  the  analysis  is  completed  is  al- 
ready three  and  a half  to  eight  hours 
out  of  date,  shows  a moderate  cold  ; 
front  situated  about  200  miles  west 
of  the  station. 

Past  history,  determined  from  the  j 
map,  shows  that  the  front  has  been 
advancing  at  the  rate  of  22  knots  and  1 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  intensity  of  weather  ( 
associated  with  the  front.  The  ques-  I 
tions  which  the  forecaster  must  an-  i 
swer  are:  “Will  the  front  pass  the 
station  in  about  10  hours  from  map  l 
time  as  the  history  would  indicate, 
and  will  the  weather  be  the  same?”  i 
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Many  factors  affect  the  motion  and 
intensity  of  such  a front.  By  careful 
study  the  experienced  forecaster  may 
be  able  to  answer  these  questions  ac- 
curately. However,  the  prognostication 
is  not  an  exact  process  and  may  be 
incorrect. 

Our  forecaster,  however,  has  avail- 
able suitable  radar  equipment  and  in- 
spects the  PPI  scope  as  the  antenna 
rotates  in  a 360-degree  circle  about 
the  station.  On  the  scope  he  sees  a 
line  of  cloud  echoes  at  a distance  of 
82  miles.  He  can  distinguish  cloud 
echoes  from  other  target  returns  by 
their  motion,  fuzziness,  shape,  and 
vertical  extent.  He  not  only  can  de- 
termine if  the  front  has  speeded  or 
slowed  since  map  time,  but  he  can 
follow  the  front  visually  on  the  scope 
so  that  any  further  change  in  velo- 
city is  immediately  apparent.  If  the 
jiechoes  are  becoming  larger  both  in 
horizontal  and  vertical  extent,  the 
front  probably  is  intensifying,  and 
more  severe  weather  can  be  expected 
ijthan  was  shown  by  the  weather  map. 

Various  weather  forms  may  be 
picked  up  at  much  greater  distances 
in  the  future,  as  a result  of  experi- 
ments now  being  conducted  by  the 
Navy  at  an  abandoned  Army  air  base 

|;n  the  desert  at  Gila  Bend,  Ariz. 

At  Gila  Bend,  scientists  of  the  Navy 
Electronics  Laboratory  of  San  Diego 
ire  seeking  to  extend  the  range  of 
iltra  short-wave  radio,  radar  and 
television  to  2,000  miles.  Their  find- 
| ngs  may  prove  useful  in  detecting 
advance  atmospheric  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  stratus  cloud  formations 
hat  form  the  low  fogs  prevalent  off 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Different  frequencies  are  known  to 
>perate  best  under  certain  weather 
ionditions.  By  determining  the  cor- 
rect frequency  for  each  particular 
veather  condition,  the  scientists  hope 
o extend  greatly  the  range  of  ultra 
ihort-wave  transmissions,  which  gen- 
erally have  been  limited  to  the  optical 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WEATHER  DISPLAY  BOARD  (above  left)  shows  pilots  what  to  expect.  Aero- 
graphers  (above  right)  track  balloon  released  to  measure  air  currents.  Radio- 
sonde device  (below)  transmits  weather  data  automatically  to  ground  crews. 


horizon,  or  at  best  to  about  150  miles. 

“Our  data  still  is  in  a preliminary 
stage,’’  states  the  project’s  chief 
aerologist,  “but  we  already  have  been 
able  to  detect  subtle  atmospheric 
changes  which  precede  approaching 
weather  fronts  two  days  before  our 
most  sensitive  meteorological  instru- 
ments have  been  able  to  pick  up  the 
change.” 

Modern  forecasting  techniques  are 
utilizing  an  ever-increasing  amount 
of  upper-air  data,  not  only  tempera- 
ture, pressure,  and  humidity  aloft, 
but  wind  direction  and  velocity  as 
well.  The  method  previously  used  to 
obtain  wind  direction  and  velocity 
was  to  send  aloft  a balloon,  follow- 
ing its  wind-buffeted  path  by  means 
of  a theodolite,  a sort  of  surveyor’s 
telescope. 

When  low  clouds  prevail,  the  bal- 
loon is  lost  quickly  in  the  low-cloud 
deck  and  an  important  sounding  can- 
not be  made.  “Rawin’’  techniques 
give  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
Rawin,  an  abbreviation  of  the  words 
radar  and  wind,  is  a method  of  obtain- 
ing wind  direction  and  velocity  aloft 
by  means  of  radar.  The  idea  is  to 
send  up  a balloon  with  a reflector  at- 
tached. Then,  by  means  of  a suitable 
radar  set,  the  reflector  is  tracked  to 
give  direction  and  speed  of  the  wind. 

Instead  of  reflectors,  transpondors 
or  pulse  repeaters  frequently  are  used. 
The  transpondor  is  designed  to  receive 
the  frequency  emitted  by  a radar 
pulse  and  to  retransmit  that  fre- 
quency to  the  radar  equipment.  Ex- 
treme range  of  response  is  one  and 
one-half  hours  of  flight  (approxi- 
mately 50  miles).  In  addition  to 
greater  range,  it  gives  a stronger  and 
steadier  signal. 

Another  electronic  device  now  in 
use  in  weather  forecasting  is  the  ra- 
diosonde, a small,  lightweight  radio 
transmitter  which  sends  data  to  a 
special  receiver  on  the  ground  or 
aboard  ship.  Carried  aloft  by  a bal- 
loon, the  device  obtains  temperature, 
air  pressure,  and  humidity.  It  can  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  a radar  re- 
flector or  transpondor  to  give  simul- 
taneous data  on  wind  direction  and 
velocity.  The  present  limit  of  radio- 
sonde observation  is  approximately 
20  miles.  The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau 
has  been  operating  76  radiosonde  sta- 
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tions  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  on  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The  radiosonde’s 
signal  is  automatically  recorded.  At 
extreme  altitude  the  balloon  bursts, 
and  the  device  parachutes  to  earth, 
continuing  to  transmit  data. 

Another  ultra-modern  device  used 
by  the  weather  man  is  the  so-called 
automatic  weather  station,  which 
transmits  data  automatically  by  radio 
for  a period  of  three  months,  unat- 
tended. These  stations  are  placed  in 
lonely,  out  of  the  way  places,  where 
living  conditions  are  intolerable. 

Now  practicable  is  the  transmis- 
sion by  radio  photo  of  completed 
weather  maps  from  analysis  centers. 
By  means  of  this  system,  a photo- 
graph of  a map  can  be  sent  to  any 
weather  station  by  radio,  with  great 
saving  in  time.  Eventually,  a nation- 
wide network  will  be  established. 

Important  as  these  new  develop- 
ments in  the  weather  forecasting  field 
may  seem,  Navy  research  men  have 
not  even  scratched  the  surface  in 
their  search  for  new  aerological 
knowledge. 

Radar,  for  instance,  occupies  an 


GRAPHIC  PORTRAYAL  of  weather 
conditions  over  a wide  area  are  made 
on  a synoptic  chart  to  aid  forecaster. 


important  new  place  in  the  field,  but 
it  can  be  improved  to  a great  extent. 
Since  it  was  developed  for  detecting 
enemy  ships  and  aircraft  and  as  a 
navigational  aid,  the  use  of  radar  in 
picking  up  various  weather  forms  was 
merely  a by-product. 

The  present  gear  accurately  gives 
the  elevation  of  the  lowest  bank  of 
clouds,  but  does  not  tell  how  high  they 
extend  or  how  many  decks  compose  the 
cloud  layer.  Research  now  is  being 
carried  on  to  develop  radar  especially 
for  aerological  work. 

The  Navy’s  Office  of  Research  and 
Inventions  currently  is  at  work  on 
many  projects  in  the  aerological  field. i 

One  of  these  projects  is  in  connec-i 
tion  with  atmospheric  dynamics,  a 
field  in  which  present  knowledge  is 
extremely  incomplete,  and  in  which! 
research  was  crippled  during  the  war. 
Realizing  that  no  real  advance  in  the!  , 
techniques  of  applied  aerology  can; 
be  taken  until  more  is  known  about 
the  machinery  of  the  atmosphere,  an 
investigation  is  being  undertaken  at!  i 
the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  much  essential  missing! 
information  will  be  supplied. 

A second  project  in  this  field  pro- 
poses to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  physical  mechanisms  associated!  ) 
with  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pres- 1 1 
sure  distribution.  This  project,  al-  j 
ready  under  way  at  the  Massachusetts! j 
Institute  of  Technology,  involves  such 
fundamental  processes  as  the  formingi 
of  cyclones.  Another  program  of 
dynamic  research  under  consideration 
involves  a study  of  large-scale  vertical 
motions  in  the  atmosphere.  This  has 
as  its  aim  the  developing  of  improved 
methods  for  computing  vertical  mo- 
tions in  the  atmosphere,  and  a study 
of  vertical  motion  charts  in  weather 
forecasting. 

The  mechanics  of  rain  formation! 
are  of  particular  interest.  Most  un- 
reliable of  all  weather  forecasts  at 
present  are  those  dealing  with  rain, 
because  ther-e  is  no  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  causes  liquid  rain  drop- 
let formation.  Along  this  same  line,  j 
a project  under  discussion  with  aj 
West  Coast  institution  would  involve 
a study  of  fog,  specifically  the  effect 
of  various  factors  involved  in  the  i 
forming  and  dissipating  of  fog. 

ALL  HANDS 




COLD  FRONT  moves  across  screen  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  Bright  pips  top  of  pic- 
ture at  left  are  thundershowers.  One  hour  later  showers  pass  Lakehurst  (right). 


An  urgent  need  exists  for  physical 
data,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
totally  lacking,  describing  the  upper 
atmosphere.  Interest  in  this  field 
centers  around  three  projects:  experi- 
ments with  rocket  sonde  devices,  which 
will  permit  measurements  to  be  taken 
at  extreme  altitudes;  the  piloted  bal- 
loon ascent,  which  will  provide  a 
measuring  platform  in  the  strato- 
sphere, and  the  “flying  laboratory,” 
which  will  utilize  high-capacity  high- 
altitude  aircraft  to  permit  observa- 
tions in  the  upper  troposphere. 

The  latent  possibilities  of  trans- 
arctic  air  commerce  and  of  possible 
military  operation  in  this  area  demand 
that  considerable  attention  be  given 
both  to  basic  research  and  to  opera- 
tional factors.  Although  ORI  has 
negotiated  no  specific  projects  in  this 
field,  a representative  will  accompany 
a forthcoming  expedition  to  the  Arc- 
tic to  formulate  an  adequate  long- 
range  program  of  Artie  research. 

. Perhaps  the  most  important  project 
in  the  aerological  field  is  that  to  be 
undertaken  at  the  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study,  Princeton,  N.  J.  This 
involves  an  entirely  new  method  of 
weather  analysis,  a method  which  re- 
duces everything  to  a mathematical 
problem. 

This  mathematical  type  of  analysis 
promises  to  offer  a more  exact  ap- 
proach to  weather  forecasting.  At 
present,  basic  equations  describing  the 
physical  state  of  the  atmosphere  are 
easily  written,  but  their  general  solu- 
tion is  impossible  except  in  specific 


instances.  This  results  from  the  fact 


^hat  at  least  eight  independent  vari 


ables  are  necessary  to  describe  at- 
mospheric conditions,  and  any  prac- 
tical solution  must  result  from  almost 
mdless  assumptions  and  approxima- 
:ions. 

A fairly  complete  solution  may  be 
>btained  through  the  efforts  of  a 
arge  group  of  analysts  working  for 
j long  period  of  time  (9  to  12 
nonths).  Also,  a special  solution 
wnch  is  often  in  no  way  representa- 
ive  of  actual  conditions  can  be 
eached  by  a single  analyst  in  from 
nree  to  six  hours.  Because  of  the 
actors  of  slowness  on  one  hand  and 
laccuracy  on  the  other,  no  opera- 
ional  use  has  been  made  of  this 
lethod. 


However,  to  make  practicable  the 
mathematical  type  of  weather  analy- 
sis, the  Princeton  project  will  seek  to 
develop  meteorological  theory  so  as 
to  make  it  accessible  to  fully  auto- 
matic electronic  computation.  Pro- 
posed computers  will  have  an  elec- 
tronic memory  of  about  4,000  numbers 
and  will  .be  able  to  transfer  these 
numbers  in  a time  interval  of  from 
10  to  20  micro-seconds  (a  micro-sec- 
ond is  one-millionth  of  a second).  Its 
multiplication  time  would  be  from  100 
to  200  micro-seconds,  and  10,000  num- 
bers having  30  to  40  digits  each  could 
be  multiplied  in  a single  second. 

With  such  a computer,  incoming 


weather  reports  could  be  directly 
channeled  into  the  machine  and  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  weather 
situation  over  an  entire  hemisphere 
obtained  in  from  three  to  four  hours. 
Before  such  a technique  and  computer 
can  be  utilized,  considerable  revision 
in  present  observational  methods  will 
be  necessary  and  a thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  dynamic 
aerology  must  be  made. 

The  ultimate  value  to  the  Navy  of 
such  a system  of  machine  weather 
forecasting  is  apparent.  In  military 
operations  the  uncertain  factor  of 
weather  makes  it  difficult  to  schedule 
operations  in  advance.  Although  pre- 
sent forecasting  accuracies  allow  in- 
telligent planning,  the  fact  that  any 
two  forecasters  differ  in  their  pre- 
dictions has  led  to  much  confusion, 
and  at  times  serious  misunderstand- 
ings. A uniform  weather  forecast 
would  result  from  the  mathematical 
type  of  analysis. 

The  electronic  computer  would  en- 
able analysts  to  determine  the  result 
in  any  particular  area  of  a change 
in  any  weather  variable  elsewhere — ■ 
say  a five-degree  rise  in  temperature 
in  a locality  several  hundred  miles 
away. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  human 
beings,  equipped  with  this  form  of 
forecasting,  actually  may  be  able  to 
control  weather.  Although  the  means 
of  producing  artificial  variations  in 
weather  factors  are  not  yet  within 
our  immediate  reach,  who  is  to  say 
that  this  is  impossible  in  this  age  of 
discovery? 


AN  AEROGRAPH,  which  makes  readings  of  atmosphere,  is  attached  to  plane. 
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AT  VIGILANT  REST  lie  six  APDs  of  history's  greatest  wartime  fleet.  The  ships  will  remain  serviceable  for  20  years 


V-J  DAY  . . . end-of-a-war  day.  The 
end  of  the  biggest  bloodletting  in 
history. 

All  anybody  wanted  to  do  a year 
ago  was  go  home  and  forget.  Mostly 
go  home. 

That  year  slipped  by  and  the  Navy 
demobilized  nearly  2,800,000  men  in 
less  than  11  months.  The  Navy  had 
said  a million  and  a half  to  two  mil- 
lion and  a half  would  be  turned  loose 
in  a year  to  18  months.  The  argu- 
ments slowed  down  to  things  like 
whether  the  uniform  should  be 
changed  and  what  was  going  to  be- 
come of  the  Big  E. 

On  the  anniversary  of  V-J  day  thou- 
sands of  men,  some  in  Navy  blue, 
others  wearing  the  ruptured  duck, 
cannot  help  reflecting  on  the  years 
preceding  that  14  Aug  1945  and  on 
the  Navy’s  part  in  traversing  the 
bumpy  way  to  victory. 

It  looks  a little  different  now. 
There’s  less  smoke  and  less  noise. 
There’s  a little  different  perspective 
to  the  whole  picture,  its  heavy  back- 
ground showing  how  the  Navy  came 
back  from  a nine-count  knockdown  in 
the  first  round  at  Pearl  Harbor  . . . 

Took  some  more  hard  punches  the 
following  February  down  in  the  Java 
Sea,  where  the  cruiser  Houston  was 
lost.  . . 

Gave  heart  to  a discouraged  nation 
by  sending  off  the  gallant  Shangri-La 
fliers  on  18  April  for  the  first  bomb- 
ing of  the  Japanese  capital  . . . 

Struggled  to  get  on  her  stride,  de- 
livered some  stinging  blows  the  next 
May  to  earn  better  than  a draw  in 
the  Coral  Sea,  though  she  lost  the 
old  Lex.  . . . 

Completely  outfoxed  the  enemy,  an- 
ticipated the  Jap  attack  and  scored  a 
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clean  victory  at  Midway,  a turning 
point  in  the  fight;  there  was  a price, 
as  usual  — the  old  Yorktown,  the 
widely  honored  air  squadron  Torpedo 
Eight,  the  destroyer  Hammann  were 
among  units  lost;  that  was  in  June 
1942  ... 

Put  the  Marines  ashore  on  Guadal- 
canal the  next  August  in  the  first  ma- 
jor Allied  offensive  of  the  Pacific 
war ... 

Faltered  two  days  later  at  Savo 
Island,  where  three  U.  S.  cruisers,  the 
Astoria,  the  Vincennes  and  the  Quincy, 
as  well  as  the  Australian  cruiser  Can- 
berra, were  sunk  in  the  night  . . . 

Swung  back  on  balance  and  in 
October  and  November,  1942,  threw 
punch  after  heavy  punch  into  Jap- 
anese sea  forces  in  the  Battles  of  Cape 
Esperance,  Santa  Cruz  Islands, 
Guadalcanal  and  Tassafaronga;  again 
there  was  a cost:  the  Hornet  lost,  the 
Enterprise  damaged  . . . 

Poured  in  fire  as  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  Islands  were  seized  from  the 
Japs,  and  as  Attu  and  Kiska  were 
retaken  in  the  North  ... 

Landed  men  carrying  guns  at  Sai- 
pan in  mid-June  1944  and  then,  her 
air  arm  administering  almost  its  full 
potential  in  destructive  power, 
knocked  402  Japanese  planes  into  the 
ocean  in  one  day,  19  June  . . . 

Returned  to  Guam  the  next  month 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  B-29  raids 
and  the  A-bomb  death  blow  . . . 

Hopped  west  of  Tokyo  to  cover  the 
capture  of  Anguar  and  bloody  Peleliu 
in  the  Carolines,  setting  ahead  the  day 
of  Philippine  vengeance  . . . 


Put  men  ashore  at  Leyte  the  follow: 
ing  20  October  and  in  the  days  aftei) 
dealt  a death  blow  to  Japanese  nava 
aspirations  in  battles  at  Surigaq 
Strait  and  off  Samar  and  Formosa 
the  cost  was  heavy:  the  carrier 

Princeton,  the  escort  carriers  Gambieil 
Bay  and  Saint  Lo,  several  destroyers 
destroyer  escorts  and  submarines  . . 

Launched  more  than  a thousand  air  ! 
craft  from  carrier  decks  not  100  miles 


1945 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

JAVY  S HAPPIEST  DAY  came  year  ago.  (Above,  V-J  at  Pearl).  It  was  a long,  road  from  Day  of  Infamy  (below). 


3NE  YEAR  AFTER 


Tom  the  enemy’s  homeland  for  a crip- 
ding  blow  on  Tokyo  industry  . . . 

Threw  in  a thunderous,  killing  fire 
n preparation  for  and  support  of  the 
andings  on  bloody  I wo  Jima  in  Feb- 
uary  1945;  the  capture  of  the  island 
ost  the  CVE  Bismarck  Sea  and  more 
han  20,000  Marine  Corps  casualties  . . . 

Fought  and  mastered,  not  without 
voeful  losses,  the  frenzied  Kamikaze 
dorps  in  the  Battle  for  Okinawa, 


spring  1945;  the  CVs  Franklin,  Han- 
cock, Bunker  Hill,  Intrepid  and  En- 
terprise were  badly  hurt  by  suicide 
planes  . . . 

Sent  the  Missouri  into  Tokyo  Bay 
to  accept  the  Japanese  surrender  on  2 
Sept  1945. 

These,  and  thousands  of  others, 
were  the  jobs  that  had  to  be  done  in 
the  fighting  of  a war.  These  were  the 
jobs  that  won  the  war.  They  were 
close  to  the  men  of  the  Navy.  A shell 
had  to  be  tucked  into  a gun,  a rifle 
fired,  a hand  grenade  thrown.  There 
stood  an  enemy.  He  had  to  be  killed — 
or  he  would  kill. 

With  the  passing  of  a year,  new 
light  brings  out  new  perspective  on 
some  aspects  of  the  war  necessarily 
remote  from  the  wearing  job  of  death 
assigned  to  the  man  who  fought  the 
battles.  The  meticulous  probing  of 
the  Japanese  mind  by  naval  experts 
reveals  some  interesting  attitudes  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  people  and 
of  some  high  officials  who  had  a finger, 
so  to  speak,  on  the  pulse  of  the  war. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
two  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  helped  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end.  They  were  the  coup  de  grace. 
But  quite  aside  from  its  deadly,  ter- 
rible force,  the  atomic  bomb  actually 
gave  the  Japanese  a chance  to  get  out 
of  the  war  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  still  save  face  within  the  nation. 

Japan  had  been  ripe  for  peace  for 
some  months  prior  to  the  blast  over 
Hiroshima.  On  20  June  1945,  the  Em- 
peror had  called  a meeting  of  his 
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ministers  at  which  he  said,  “I  think  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a plan  to 
close  the  war  at  once  as  well  as 
one  to  defend  the  home  islands.”  The 
Japanese  Army  at  that  time  was  mak- 
ing much  of  its  plan  to  defend  the 
homeland  against  invasion. 

Soon  after  this,  Japan  asked  Russia 
to  intercede  with  the  U.  S.  in  order 
to  stop  the  war.  Moscow  replied  that 
Marshal  Stalin  and  Vyacheslav  Molo- 
tov, foreign  minister,  were  just  leav- 
ing for  the  Potsdam  conference  and 
any  official  reply  would  have  to  await 
their  return. 

So  Japan  waited.  On  26  June  came 
the  Potsdam  Declaration,  with  its 
terms  of  unconditional  surrender.  The 
Jap  military  thought  the  terms  too 
severe,  “too  dishonorable.”  (This 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  govern- 
ment’s approach  to  Russia.  U.  S.  na- 
val officers,  however,  cite  this  explana- 
tion from  a high  Japanese  official: 
“The  War  Minister  knew  of  our  ne- 
gotiations, but  he  never  told  his  mili- 
tary staff  . . . On  the  outside  and  offi- 
cially he  pretended  that  we  must  con- 
tinue the  war,  but  inside  himself  he 
had  made  his  decision  that  it  must  be 
brought  to  a stop.”) 

Japan  waited  some  more.  The  same 
Japanese  official  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  this  hiatus: 

“On  the  7th  of  August,”  he  relates, 
“early  in  the  morning,  about  2 o’clock, 
the  bell  rang  beside  my  bed.  (My  own 
house  was  bombed  in  April  and  I 
moved  to  my  official  residence  . . . 
That  was  bombed  in  May,  so  I moved 
my  bed  into  my  office,  and  I stayed 
there  24  hours  a day.  In  the  morning 
when  I got  dressed,  I would  put  on  my 
hat  and  walk  through  the  building, 
return  to  my  office  and  hang  up  my 
hat,  That  I called  coming  to  the  of- 


BEWILDERED  ENEMY  tried  to  determine  what  hit  him.  Japanese  had  high 
praise  for  U.  S.  Navy's  island  hopping  strategy  and  our  use  of  submarines. 


"YOU  DID  NOT  COME  to  our  d 
to  weaker  places.  Our  Army  an 


fice.  At  night  I would  again  put  on 
my  hat  and  walk  through  the  building 
the  same  way.  That  was  coming  home 
from  the  office.)  When  the  bell  rang 
beside  my  bed,  it  was  Domei  telling 
me  that  President  Truman  had  an- 
nounced that  the  atomic  bomb  had 
been  used  at  Hiroshima.  I already 
knew  that  the  Hiroshima  damage  had 
been  very  severe  and  that  it  had  been 
caused  by  just  one  airplane.  Every- 
one said  that  America  had  used  a new 
bomb,  but  they  didn’t  think  it  was  an 
atomic  bomb  because  our  scientists  had 
told  us  that  no  country  could  finish 
the  atomic  bomb  in  time  for  use  in  this 
war. 

“The  military  said  that  it  was  prob- 
ably a 4-ton  bomb  bursting  in  the  air. 


They  made  their  calculations,  but 
found  that  a 4-ton  bomb  could  not  do 
that  much  damage.  They  suggested 
that  it  might  be  a 100-ton  bomb.  After 
the  announcement,  we  sent  some  scien- 
tists to  inspect  Hiroshima,  and  they 
reported  that  it  was  a real  atomic 
bomb  . . . 

“The  chance  had  come  to  end  the 
war.  It  was  not  necessary  to  blame 
the  military  side,  the  manufacturing 
people,  or  anyone  else  — just  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  was  a good  excuse. 
Someone  said  that  the  atomic  bomb 
was  the  Kamikaze  to  save  Japan.” 
He  meant  by  this  that  without  the 
bomb  the  war  might  have  continued 
until  the  Japanese  nation  was  wiped 
out. 


"WE  KNEW  HIROSHIMA  damage  had  been  severe.  We  didn't  think  it  was 
an  atomic  bomb  because  our  scientists  said  you  couldn't  have  finished  one," 
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This  man  made  some  singular  c e- 
ments about  the  Emperor  and  his  t- 
titude  toward  the  war.  Possibly  tMse 
remarks  are  of  questionable  wofh, 
possibly  they  reflect  the  Emper ’s 
true  feelings  on  war  and  peace, 
any  case,  the  official  described 
Emperor  as  the  wisest,  most  j 
spicacious  statesman  in  Japan.  He 
called  that  at  one  time  Tojo  (so 
time  prime  minister)  had  tried 
“educate”  the  Emperor  to  start 
war  and  had  found  it  difficult, 
strongly  intimated  that  the  war  vs 
not  the  Emperor’s  will,  that  it 
forced  upon  him  by  the  powerful  n 
tary  clique. 

A few  days  prior  to  the  ending 
the  war,  the  official  said,  the  Empe 
pleaded  as  follows:  “My  ancest's 

and  myself  have  always  wished ,o 
put  forward  the  nation’s  welfare  ad 
international  world  peace  as  r 
prime  concern.  To  continue  the  \.r 
now  means  that  cruelty  and  bloodsld 
will  still  continue  in  the  world  ad 
that  the  Japanese  nation  will  suir 
severe  damage.  So  to  stop  the  vr 
on  this  occasion  is  the  only  way  jo 
save  the  nation  from  destruction  al 
to  restore  peace  in  the  world.  Look  l 
back  at  what  our  military  headqua- 
ers  have  done,  it  is  apparent  that  thr 
performance  has  fallen  far  short  If 
the  plans  expressed.  I don’t  thk 
this  discrepancy  can  be  corrected  i 
the  future.” 


A hint  at  the  motivating  power 
hind  the  Japanese  war  is  given  y 
some  opinions  of  a former  Jap  aj- 
bassador  to  the  U.  S.  This  man,  vP 
was  one  of  the  central  characters  ji 
an  infamous  incident  occurring  h 
Washington  some  years  ago,  vp 
asked  directly  if  he  thought  the  J;- 
anese  high  command  actually  thoufit 
they  could  fight  and  win  a war,  orf 
they  had  in  mind  a compromise  pea. 
He  said  he  thought  they  had  a drV 
in  mind. 

“In  the  Russo-Japanese  war,”  Z 
said,  “.  . . our  fleet  defeated  thr 
fleet  at  Tsushima,  and  intelligd 
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but  hopped  over  them  and  went 
have  guarded  against  this  . . 

bple  knew  that  was  the  end  of  the 
i.r  (and  that)  we  got  a compromise 
'ace.  Public  speakers  always  told 
it  we  had  won  a brilliant  victory, 
'd  the  Army  didn’t  think  it  was  a 
pw.”  This  artificial  impression,  he 
d,  was  created  “so  as  to  maintain 
■■  rale  of  the  people.” 

The  former  diplomat,  who  was  once 
ngh  naval  officer,  indicated  that  the 
jpanese  had  high  regard  for  their 
rman  allies.  He  said  they  never 
dd  believe  that  Germany  could  be 
■ eated,  and  that  they  considered  the 
rmandy  landings,  for  example,  too 
jicult  for  the  Allies  to  handle.  “They 
re  disillusioned,”  he  said. 

It  has  been  the  belief  in  some  cir- 
js  that  the  Japanese,  had  they 
pwn  the  real  damage  wrought  at 
prl  Harbor,  could  have  landed  on 
hu  with  relative  ease.  The  ex- 
(bassador  had  this  to  say  about  it: 
I did  not  know  that  our  Navy  was 
|ng  to  make  a surprise  attack  on 
:jnolulu,  but  when  I returned  (from 
Jushington)  I found  out  from  the 
lyy  Department  that  this  was  the 
it  of  the  Navy  strength  and  they 
| Id  not  go  any  further  than  Hon- 
fu.  Some  of  your  people  say  we 
■| Id  have  landed;  but  with  so  large 
i|  expedition  necessary  for  this,  it 
T;  impossible  to  effect  surprise, 
jhrefore  the  plan  was  to  make  an 
ipck  and  retire;  that  was  the  maxi- 
ij  n we  could  do.” 

Ii'ther  comment  by  the  former  dip- 

iat  shows,  if  further  proof  is  ne- 
;ary,  that  the  Allies’  island-hop- 
? tactics  were  sound,  so  sound  that 
enemy  never  did  catch  on  enough 
anticipate  a blow  sufficiently  in 
ance  to  do  any  good.  Asked  if  the 
| ling  on  Leyte  came  as  a surprise, 

1 former  ambassador  replied  that 
( e high  Japanese  had  expected  the 
to  be  aimed  at  Davao,  on  Min- 
‘jao,  by  way  of  Boungainville  and 
V Guinea. 

|fou  did  not  come  to  our  defended 
its,”  he  said,  “but  hopped  over 
l'  nded  places  and  went  to  weaker 
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SAID  THE  SON  of  HEAVEN,  "Looking  back  at  what  our  headquarters  have 
done,  it  is  apparent  that  their  performance  has  fallen  short  of  plan." 


places.  Our  Army  and  Navy  should 
have  guarded  against  such  an  opera- 
tion from  their  knowledge  of  past 
experience.  There  were  several  occa- 
sions in  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
mons where  you  by-passed  well  de- 
fended points.  You  did  not  come  to 
Rabaul  but  left  it  behind;  therefore, 
they  should  have  known  and  guarded 
against  this.” 

There  was  little  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind,  including  that  of  the  Japanese, 
that  the  U.  S.  eventually  would  strike 
the  Philippines.  “There  was  much 
talk  by  one  of  your  generals,”  the  ex- 
diplomat said,  “that  he  would  recap- 
ture the  Philippines.  He  . . . said  he 
would  come  back  to  the  Philippines. 


Therefore,  it  was  our  opinion  that 
you  had  to  go  there.” 

The  strength  and  attritive  power 
of  U.  S.  submarines  is  well  known. 
We  have  proclaimed  it,  the  Japanese 
have  woefully  admitted  it.  The  Japs 
might  not  have  been  so  sorrowing  had 
they  not  sadly  underestimated  not 
only  the  effectiveness,  but  also  the 
scope  of  development  of  U.  S.  under- 
seas* craft.  The  onetime  ambassador 
said  that  Japanese  officials  “very 
greatly  underestimated  the  strength  of 
your  sumbarines;  they  did  not  expect 
they  would  be  so  effective  ...  It  was 
believed  in  Japan  that  your  people  did 
not  like  submarines  because  in  the 
past  your  Navy  always  advocated  the 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WE  HAD  LOOKED  very  lightly  upon  the  Allied  submarines.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  them  against  our  shipping  far  exceeded  anything  we  had  expected. 
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NO  ONE  WHO  SERVED  in  the  Navy  will  ever  forget  the  triumphant  |oy  he 
felt  when  headlines  last  August  announced  the  Japanese  capitulation.  Nor 
can  he  forget  friends,  shipmates  who  sleep  along  bloody  road  to  victory. 


abolishment  of  undersea  craft.  Ther| 
fore,  we  did  not  believe  that  yc 
would  employ  submarines  so  extef 
sively.” 

Another  man,  a Japenese  vice  a' 
miral,  said  the  enemy  fell  into  til 
human  error  of  supposing  her  ov[ 
submarines  to  be  the  best  in  the  wort 
The  Japanese  appear  to  have  coastt 
along  with  some  misty  notion  thi 
submarines  are  a very  fine  thing,  bu 
after  all,  mere  auxiliary  craft.  The 
could  never,  the  Japs  thought,  be  e: 
pected  to  take  a principal  role  in  n; 
val  operations.  Actual  development 
were  a bitter  blow. 


“We  had  looked,”  the  vice  admir; 
said,  “very  lightly  upon  the  Allie 
submarines.  The  reason  for  that  vie!1 
was  that,  apart  from  Japan,  German1 
was  the  only  power  which  relie; 
heavily  on  submarines,  and  even  Gei 
many  used  them  principally  again; 
shipping.  So  we  though  that  tlj 
United  States  and  Great  Britai 
would  use  their  submarines  again; 
our  shipping  in  cutting  off  commuri 
cation  lines,  and  hence,  they  wei 
not  likely  to  prove  very  serious,  a! 
though  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  tlj 
fact  that,  because  of  the  relative! 
large  number  you  had,  they  could  c 
considerable  damage  against  shippinj 
In  other  words,  we  had  overestimate 
our  submarines,  and  underestimate 
the  Allied  submarines. 


“The  principal  reason  for  the  fai 
ure  of  our  submarines  to  come  up  t 
expectations  was  probably  the  ii 
feriority  in  armament,  equipment,  e: 
perience,  and  electronic  equipment.  ! 
must  be  stated  as  a fact  that  the  r< 
suits  obtained  by  your  submarini 
against  our  naval  craft  and  againi 
our  shipping  far  exceeded  anythin 
we  had  expected,  and  it  served  1 
weaken  our  fighting  strength  and  11 
spend  up  the  termination  of  hostil 
ties  . . .” 

Thus  a vanquished,  obseqious  enem 
interpreted  the  factors  of  his  defet1 
in  the  first  twelve  months  of  peao! 
The  victor,  his  bloody  lessons  learneij 
spent  the  time  initiating  a program  c 
vigilant  leadership  to  insure  the! 
never  again  might  a free  people  tj 
jeopardized  by  a tyrant’s  lust  for  en 
pire. 

History’s  mightiest  fleet  saile 
home,  not  to  a self-imposed  grave 
yard  but  to  its  most  progressive  er 
of  peacetime  development  and  watet 
ful  readiness.  Ships  entered  retiri 
ment  preserved  at  near-fighting  trim, 
the  men  who  fought  them  returned  t| 
the  pursuits  of  peace  but  prepared  t 
maintain  their  war-won  skills;  an 
what  was  left  over  still  comprised  th; 
greatest  Navy  in  the  world.  This  m, 
cleus  of  national  strength — nation; 
life  insurance — moved  into  an  ui 
precedented  period  of  scientific  deve 
opment. 

“Peace  without  power  is  an  empt 
dream,”  said  the  Secretary  who  led  i 
victory.  “The  United  States  Navy  wi 
be  one  of  the  great  elements  of  th 
power  which  insures  the  peace  of  th 
world — and  the  freedom  of  our  nt 
tion.” 

Not  while  these  words  were  remen 
bered  by  Americans  could  dawn  brea 
on  another  Day  of  Infamy. 
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ALL  HAND 


NINE  LP 

Navy  Pilots  May  Match 
The  Proverbial  Tabby 
If  New  Gear  Works 

WHEN  AN  AIRPLANE  plows 
straight  in  the  ground  at  100  miles 
per  hour,  a force  equal  to  65  times  the 
force  of  gravity  may  slam  the  pilot 
against  the  instrument  panel.  For  a 
arief,  perhaps  fatal  instant,  a 150- 
pound  pilot  weighs  9,750  pounds! 

But  in  the  same  crash,  the  cockpit  or 
he  entire  cabin  may  be  nearly  undam- 
aged. Clearly,  the  pilot’s  fatal  injuries 
•ccur  when  he  is  hurled  against  the 
‘orward  bulkhead;  or,  if  his  safety  belt 
holds  him,  it  may  crush  his  abdomen. 

The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, after  research  dating  back  at 
east  a year,  has  devised  a new-type 
lafety  belt  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  end 
his  seeming  inconsistency:  that  a' pilot 
nay  be  mangled  while  the  cockpit  is 
•early  undamaged.  The  new  belt  is 
lesigned  to  hold  the  pilot,  to  prevent 
•im  from  being  thrown  forward  into 
he  lethal  array  of  protuberances  on 
he  dashboard,  and  yet  not  cut  him  in 
wo  as  it  grips  his  plunging  body. 

The  new  “belt”  is  actually  a sort  of 
est  with  a harness,  big  enough  to  dis- 
ribute  the  shock  of  impact  over  about 
50  square  inches  of  the  upper  body, 
nd  strong  enough  to  withstand  a 
0,000-pound  pull.  It  is  made  of  three- 
ly,  undrawn  nylon,  which  has  the 
ropei’ty  of  stretching  under  great 
tress.  The  harness  will  take  a 3,300- 
iound  force  without  stretching,  and 
eyond  that  point  stretches  out  under 
lie  strain.  It  is  not  elastic.  Once 
tretched,  it  won’t  snap  back  into 
hape,  but  it’s  unlikely  anyone  would 
'ant  to  crash  in  the  same  harness 
vice. 

The  device  has  not  yet  been  tested  in 
n airplane  smash  (although  such  tests 
re  planned  as  the  harness  is  devel- 
ped).  So  far,  a unique  testing  machine 
as  been  devised.  A platform  was  built 
t the  Naval  Medical  Research  Insti- 
ite,  Bethesda,  Md.  A 500-pound 
eight  suspended  on  a rod  beneath  the 
latform  is  given  five  feet  of  dropping 
iom,  enough  to  generate  a 10,000- 
ound  impact  (2,500  foot-pounds  of 
lergy).  This  shock  is  transmitted  up 
ie  rod,  which  it  attached  to  a sample 
ipy  of  the  new  harness.  The  harness 
won  by  any  lucky  guy  who  happens 
be  around  and  wants  to  feel  a few 
•ns  of  impact  tickling  his  ribs. 

When  the  weight  is  tripped  and 
•ashes  down  in  its  five-foot  drop,  the 
emendous  jerk  throws  the  victim’s 
et  up  into  the  air  and  causes  him  to 
ake  unbecoming  grimaces  and  noises, 
ut  he  comes  through  a shock  eom- 
irable  to  that  which  mangles  airplane 
lots. 

Considerable  work  remains  to  be 
me  on  the  vest,  but  officers  in  charge 
the  project  feel  confident  they’re  on 
e way  to  solving  the  problem.  The 
st  device  has  taught  them  much 
•out  absorption  of  heavy  shocks  by 
iman  beings,  and  the  tests  are  result- 
g m a continually  improved  harness 
•sign. 
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MEDIEVAL  TORTURE  racks  probably  looked  something  like  this  gadget  on 
whi  ch  new  plane  crash  gear  is  being  tested.  Success  will  pay  off  l: — 


JOE  LOUIS  HASN'T  just  hooked  this  man;  he  is  volunteer  subject  for  nev 
impact  decelerator.  Shock  is  comparable  to  that  suffered  by  pilot  in  crash 
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GREAT  GUNS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photogra 

ce-hardened  plate  came  out  second  best  when  hit  by  14-inch  projectile 


U.  S.  SHELLS  VS.  NAZI  ARMOR— 14-inch  fa 
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CVER  SINCE  the  day  when  David’s 
^ slingshot  proved  superior  in  fire- 
power to  Goliath’s  out-sized  baseball 
bat,  war  has  involved  a desperate  race 
between  nations  for  the  most  effective 
arms — a race  in  which  the  winner  gen- 
erally takes  all. 

Thus  Adolf  Hitler,  as  his  Nazi  em- 
pire tottered  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
could  bolster  the  sagging  morale  of 
his  minions  with  promises  of  cataclys- 
mic secret  weapons,  the  nearest  real- 
ization being  the  formidable  V-2.  Ja- 
pan in  a last  desperate  effort  during 
the  summer  of  1945  was  accumulating 
2,000  huge  man-guided  torpedoes  to 
attack  an  anticipated  American  inva- 
sion fleet. 

And  the  United  States  persuaded  the 
Japs  to  quit  with  two  new  bombs 
dropped  on  two  cities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  best  gauge 
as  to  who  had  the  most  effective  weap- 
ons in  any  war  can  be  found  in  the 
answer  to  the  question,  “Who  won?” 

But  the  winner  need  not  necessarily 
have  had  consistent  superiority  in  all 
items  of  ordnance,  for  sheer  weight  of 
weapons  thrown  at  the  enemy  is  im- 
portant in  total  war.  For  instance,  the 
mere  numbers  of  ships  and  planes  the 


Grim  Race  to  Produce 
Best  Arms  Determines 
Victor  in  War;  Here’s 
How  Our  Weapons  Rated 
Against  Those  of  Enemy 


United  States  had  in  Japanese  waters 
in  the  spring  of  1945  made  things  tough 
for  the  enemy  even  if  individual  Jap 
aircraft  and  ships  had  been  superior 
to  ours — which  they  weren’t. 

And  in  determining  what  is  “supe- 
rior” ordnance,  a great  many  factors 
must  be  considered.  Altogether,  you 
might  say  that  the  best  ordnance  is 
usually  the  most  efficient — the  weapon 
that  can  do  the  most  damage  with  the 
least  expense.  During  a war,  expense 
(in  dollars)  becomes  less  important, 
and  the  devastating  power  of  the  weap- 
on, if  great  enough,  is  the  sole  criterion. 
No  better  example  can  be  found  than 
the  atom  bomb;  the  cost  of  dropping 
just  two  on  Japan  ran  into  billions. 

Expense  is  not  measured  only  in 
dollars,  but  in  lives.  The  fact  that  Ja- 
pan, and  to  some  extent  Germany,  con- 
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sidered  the  lives  of  their  own  men  e: 
ceedingly  cheap  is  reflected  in  the 
ordnance.  To  save  additional  mone 
expense  they  often  gave  their  crew 
equipment  with  an  extremely  narroi 
margin  of  safety.  Lack  of  financh 
resources  and  the  desperation  of  ill 
evitable  defeat,  especially  during  th 
last  years  of  the  war,  were  undoubtedl 
contributory  factors  in  the  use 
kamikazes  and  related  tactics. 

There  is  another  element  determir 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  ordnance- 
namely  its  use.  For  instance,  the  ac 
vantage  of  surprising  the  enemy  wit 
a new  and  completely  unexplained  c 
unexpected  weapon  is  obvious,  althoug 
perhaps  not  as  important  in  Worl 
War  II  as  previously  because  of  thj 
premium  on  mass  production  of  arms 
Yet  the  secrecy  which  surrounded  ou 
initial  use  of  the  VT  fuze  indicates  th 
emphasis  placed  upon  confounding-  th 
enemy  with  a weapon  which  he  coul 
not  even  understand. 

Finally,  since  wars  are  fought  b 
people,  no  equipment  no  matter  ho\ 
good,  is  any  better  than  the  men  wh 
use  it.  This  nation  undoubtedly  ha 
the  most  skillful,  resourceful  and  bes 
trained  forces  in  the  world.  Althoug 


ALL  HAND. 


e native  intelligence  of  America  may 
; no  higher  than  that  of  other  na- 
ons,  our  way  of  life  is  such  that 
>ung  men  have  had  greater  opportu- 
ties  for  education  and  acquisition  of 
.ills.  When  the  United  States  went  to 
ar,  lads  who  had  been  ham  radio 
erators  became  radar  specialists,  and 
ose  who  had  picked  up  ancient  ja- 
pies  from  junkyards  and  made  them 
in  kept  complicated  fire-control  me- 
anisms  functioning  smoothly.  This 
eant  that  our  Fleet  could  use  effec- 
/ely  more  complex  weapons  than 
uld  our  enemies.  . . . 

The  Navy’s  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
th  Germany  and  Japan  had  ordnance 
perior  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
e Allies,  and  they  had  more  of  it. 
)re  especially  they  had  better  and 
ire  than  the  United  States.  You 
ow  why.  Germany  and  Japan  had 
m preparing  for  war  for  years; 
>ney  had  been  given  generously  to 
military  projects,  and  their  out- 
nding  scientists  and  technical  men 
:1  been  directing  efforts  to  producing 
; most  advanced  types  of  weapons, 
eir  work  continued  during  the  war, 
'Ugh  actually  these  nations  finished 
war  with  practically  the  same 
lipment  with  which  they  began  it. 
n contrast,  consider  the  situation  in 
s country.  Although  a nucleus  of 
v equipment  had  been  installed,  the 
tleships  which  were  so  desperately 
naged  at  Pearl  Harbor  had  much 
jaratus  dating  back  to  the  days  im- 
diately  following  World  War  I.  For 
ile  new  and  better  equipment  had 
in  developed,  there  had  been  no 
ney  available  to  produce  it  in  quan- 
V and  to  equip  the  Fleet  with  it.  In 
ny  types  of  ordnance,  not  even 
fie  work  had  been  done.  Our  mines 
re  the  same  as  those  used  to  mine 
North  Sea  in  1917.  We  knew  vir- 
lly  nothing  about  guided  missiles, 

1 the  atom  bomb  was  little  more 
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CAPTURED  GERMAN  40  -mm  dual  purpose  field  piece  is  examined  by  its 
conqueror.  Nazi  ordnance  showed  ingenuity  but  there  was  not  enough  of  it. 


than  a gleam  in  the  eyes  of  scientists. 

A survey  of  the  months  that  followed 
Pearl  Harbor,  however,  shows  an  al- 
most unbelievable  job  accomplished  in 
an  amazingly  short  time.  Industrial 
and  military  minds  went  to  work  to- 
gether and  designed  and  developed 
ordnance  not  only  as  good  as  the  ene- 
my’s but  often  better  than  that.  And 
materials  were  turned  out  in  masses 


' 4M  ANTI-AIRCRAFT  weapon  aboard  the  cruiser  Nuernberg.  Germans 
< excellent  guns,  but  fire  control  methods  lagged  behind  those  of  our  Navy, 
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which  the  Axis  never  dreamed  of.  Also, 
as  new  improvements  were  found  they 
were  incorporated  into  old  equipment 
without  waiting  for  new  equipment  to 
be  built  to  include  it.  The  Navy  finished 
the  war  with  not  only  the  biggest  fleet 
in  the  world,  but  also  the  best  equipped. 

Part  of  the  problem  was  outguessing 
the  enemy — being  able  to  predict  ac- 
curately what  would  be  needed  several 
months  from  the  time  blueprints  of 
new  equipment  were  being  made.  Ger- 
many, for  example,  knew  that  proxi- 
mity fuzes  would  be  valuable  in  a war. 
She  had  been  working  on  them  as  far 
back  as  1935.  But  she  gambled  on 
fuzes  for  big  rockets  like  her  V-l  arid 
V-2.  Most  of  Germany’s  fuze  testing 
was  at  the  same  time  a test  of  the  big 
rockets.  The  little  radio  proximity 
fuze — the  VT  fuze  that  the  Navy  de- 
veloped— was  used  principally  in  anti- 
aircraft projectiles,  and  proved  of  in- 
estimable value  protecting  the  Fleet 
from  kamikaze  pilots.  The  same  fuze 
was  used  by  the  Army  in  combat 
against  Germany,  who  had  nothing 
comparable  to  our  VT  fuze  although 
she  had  mechanical  fuzes  better  than 
ours.  Japan,  which  all  along  proved 
an  imitator  of  Germany  rather  than 
an  original  designer  of  ordnance,  tried 
to  develop  a proximity  fuze  depending 
on  a beam  of  light  which  would  explode 
the  projectile  when  it  approached  the 
target.  It  was  the  same  principle  as 
the  “seeing  eye”  door  that  opens  as 
you  approach. 

Japan  put  her  faith  into  the  biggest 
torpedo  ever  built — one  that  was  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  carried  twice 
the  explosive  charge  of  our  21-inch  tor- 
pedo. It  had  longer  range  and  more 
speed  than  ours,  for  it  could  go  40,000 
yards  at  30  knots,  20,000  yards  at  40 
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INVASION  of  Japan  would  have  brought  amphibs  under  fire  of  240-mm  railroad  gun.  Right,  Jap  20-cm  naval  gui 


knots,  and  10,000  yards  at  50  knots — 
all  this  without  sacrificing  accuracy  of 
aim.  We  knew  she  had  those  big  tor- 
pedoes— had  had  them  since  1930.  But 
we  didn’t  figure  they  were  enough  bet- 
ter than  our  largest  ones  to  warrant 
either  a larger  ship  to  carry  the  same 
number  of  the  large  torpedoes,  or  a 
reduced  load  on  ships  of  the  same  size. 
The  matter  of  space  and  weight  limita- 
tions is  one  that  plagued  not  only  the 
U.  S.  Navy  all  through  the  war,  but 
was  equally  a problem  for  our  enemies 
when  designing  ordnance  to  go  onto 
naval  craft  or  planes.  So  far  as  tor- 
pedoes were  concerned,  we  concentrated 
on  improving  the  ones  we  had. 

The  Japanese,  characteristically,  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  include  in 
those  big  torpedoes  certain  safety  fea- 


tures which  were  standard  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Going  a step  beyond  this  were 
the  suicide  torpedoes  all  ready  for  the 
invasion  of  the  homeland.  Actually, 
the  torpedoes  were  small  surface  boats. 
They  were  built  in  the  general  shape 
of  a torpedo,  as  large  as  56  inches  in 
diameter  and  with  a range  as  high  as 
60,000  yards.  They  had  room  for  a man 
to  get  into  them,  to  guide  them.  Once 
in,  he  was  securely  fastened  and 
couldn’t  have  changed  his  mind  if  he 
had  wanted  to.  He  could  travel  on  the 
surface  until  he  was  near  enough  to 
the  target  to  dive  under  water  with 
his  weapon  to  strike  the  ship  it  its 
most  vulnerable  point. 

Guided  missiles,  next  to  the  atom 
bomb,  probably  represent  the  greatest 
advance  in  ordnance  during  the  past 


war.  Scientists  envision  a deadly  all: 
ance  of  atomic  explosives  and  guide  i 
missiles  in  any  warfare  of  the  futur^  1 
Because  Germany  had  the  V-2  rocke! 
bomb,  the  layman  has  perhaps  cop 
sidered  Germany  to  have  been  farthe! 
ahead  in  guided  missile  development  b 
the  war’s  end  than  she  actually  was  <i 
Germany  could  make  her  missiles  g 
farther  and  faster  than  ours,  as  V-1,  .1 
illustrated.  But  the  U.  S.  Navy  ha: 
better  guidance  systems.  Here  was  on 
outstanding  field  in  which  this  nation’;  i 
insistence  on  the  automatic  to  replac 
human  direction  becomes  especially  ap 
parent.  Where  Germany’s  developmenl  <J 
relied  almost  entirely  on  human  gukl  1 
ance,  our  chief  efforts  were  directe*  i 
toward  producing  automatic  guidin; 
systems  to  eliminate  human  error.  Tha 
was  why  we  produced  the  Bat,  the  onl; 
fully  automatic  guided  missile  of  th 
war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Germany’s  pro:  < 
pulsion  systems  included  the  pulse-je 
or  aeropulse  which  was  a unique  am 
useful  development.  We  had  missile: 
using  turbo-jets  and  liquid  rockets  uni 
der  development,  but  none  of  them  sav 
service.  Our  ram-jet  has  been  recently  it 
demonstrated,  and  current  developmen;  ; 
is  being  directed  to  improving  simpli 
city,  ruggedness,  and  reliability  of  ■■ 
guided  missiles. 

The  first  guided  missile  Germany  pul 
into  use  was  the  HS-293,  which  was  a 1 
line-of-sight  glider  appearing  abou; 
a year  ahead  of  similar  equipment  ir 
this  country.  The  glider  called  for  s i 
“sitting  duck”  course  by  the  launching 
plane,  with  attending  danger.  Used  al-  ti 
most  exclusively  in  the  Mediterranean  « 
theater,  it  was  directed  principally  ti 
against  merchant  shipping.  Germany’s  K 
FX-1400  was  a later  development,  and 
was  a line-of-sight  high  angle  bombil 
about  three  years  ahead  of  anything 
we  had.  It  sank  the  Roma  in  1943,  and: 
was  the  weapon  that  damaged  the  U.  S. 
cruiser  Savannah. 

The  V-l  buzzbomb  was  a cheap,  in- 
accurate weapon  comparatively  easy  to  j 
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GLIDE  BOMB  developed  by  the  Germans.  The  enemy  led  the  guided-missile 
field  in  propulsion  methods  but  American  guidance  systems  were  far  superior, 
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shoot  clown  once  correct  countermea- 
sures were  found;  V-2  was  the  most 
advanced  weapon  used  in  the  war  from 
the  viewpoint  of  aerodynamics  and 
propulsion.  The  only  countermeasure 
known  against  this  weapon  is  destruc- 
tion of  its  launching  sites  and  plants 
where  it  is  built.  Many  losses  resulted 
in  handling  the  weapon;  structurally 
weak,  it  serves  as  an  example  of  Ger- 
many’s disregard  for  the  safety  of  her 
personnel. 

Stacked  up  against  Germany’s  guided 
missiles  that  saw  service  were  the  Peli- 
can, a Bureau  of  Ordnance  develop- 
ment that  had  three-quarters  auto- 
matic radar  homing,  and  demonstrated 
its  effectiveness  in  test  drops  but  was 
not  used  in  combat,  and  the  Bat.  The 
latter,  the  most  advanced  weapon  of 
the  war  in  guiding,  saw  effective  ser- 
j vice  against  Jap  warships. 

One  field  of  operations  in  which  the 
Navy  outstripped  its  enemies  was  in 
amphibious  warfare.  Neither  Japan  or 
Germany  made  any  landings  compara- 
ble to  ours  in  Normandy,  and  on  the 
many  Pacific  islands  that  were  taken. 
Beginning  with  bombardment  by  the 
big  16-  and  14-inch  guns  of  the  Fleet 
right  through  the  beach  landings,  the 
| sheer  weight  of  materials  thrown  at 
the  enemy  undoubtedly  had  a deciding 
1 effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  landings. 
Japan  had  18-inch  guns  on  her  newest 
battleships,  the  Yamato  and  Musashi; 
an  experimental  18-ineh  rifle  was  built 
at  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  and  was 
tested  at  the  Proving  Ground  at  Dahl- 
' gren,  Va.,  after  the  last  war.  Had  the 
I decision  been  made  to  mount  18-inch 
guns  on  our  battleships,  the  number  of 
guns  would  have  had  to  be  reduced. 

; Fewer  projectiles  could  have  been  car- 
' ried.  Reduced  rate  of  fire  and  range 
would  have  resulted.  So  we  kept  our 
16-  and  14-inch  guns  and  they  did  a 
good  job. 

Germany’s  antiaircraft  fire  control 
on  surface  ships  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  possibly  superior  to  ours 
of  the  same  date.  Both  had  been  de- 
signed about  1935  or  1936.  Both  relied 
i on  optics,  and  Germany’s  optics  were 
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OPTICAL  GUNSIGHT  for  German 
37-mm  AA  is  shown  above.  Enemy 
had  superiority  in  optical  equipment. 
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U.  S.  ORDNANCE  experts  exceeded  the  Nazis  in  design  and  production  of 
small  rocket  projectiles.  Soldiers  above  are  inspecting  German  rocket  launcher. 


superior  to  ours.  By  the  end  of  the 
war,  however,  the  story  was  different. 
For  one  thing,  radar  had  been  incor- 
porated into  our  antiaircraft  fire  con- 
trol system.  Germany  had  search  ra- 
dars, but  the  information  obtained  by 
radar  had  to  be  relayed  to  the  fire  con- 
trol equipment  on  the  guns.  Our  fire 
control  radars  and  fire  control  directors 
were  all  incorporated  in  one  mechan- 
ism, and  information  was  passed  on 
automatically  to  the  firing  controls, 
with  excellent  results. 

The  Germans  had  also  developed  a 
magnetic  amplifier  in  their  fire  control 
system,  which  was  used  in  place  of 
electronic  amplifiers.  It  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  ruggedness  and  needed 
so  little  maintenance  that  magnetic 
amplifiers  in  the  Prinz  Engen  were  said 
to  have  been  undisturbed  for  10  years. 
Where  electronic  amplifiers  are  used, 
tubes  must  frequently  be  replaced  as 
the  result  of  shock  and  vibration. 

The  Japanese  had  nothing  in  radar 
or  fire  control  which  could  compare 
favorably  with  ours  except  superior 
optical  sights,  which  may  have  been 
adopted  from  Germany.  Their  large 
binoculars,  used  on  bridges  of  ships  at 
night  during  torpedo  attacks,  were  so 
made  as  to  give  sharp  contrast  between 
an  object  and  its  background.  Thus 
long  range  optical  detection  of  a target 
was  made  possible  even  in  darkness. 
But  the  superiority  of  our  radar  fire 
control  equipment  contributed  to  the 
sinking  of  numerous  Jap  combatant 
ships  in  night  battles  in  the  Solomons 


area  in  1942  and  1943,  and  in  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf. 

In  underwater  ordnance  the  en- 
emy was  in  general  superior  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  but  again  we 
caught  up  and  surpassed  her.  Ger- 
many, waging  a successful  submarine 
war  in  the  Atlantic  during  the  black 
early  days,  used  torpedoes  similar  to 
our  own,  and  experienced  almost  iden- 
tical problems  in  their  operation.  She 
used  a homing  torpedo  of  the  acous- 
batteries  for  propulsion  and  leaving 
no  wake  to  announce  themselves  to  the 
target  ship,  before  we  did.  She  also 
used  a homing  torpedo  of  the  acous- 
tic type,  attracted  to  the  target  by  the 
sound  of  the  propellor. 

Although  our  mines  were  World 
War  I models  when  this  last  war  be- 
gan, our  mine  blockade  of  Japan  had 
helped  bring  that  nation  to  its  knees 
before  the  atom  bombs  were  exploded. 
We  had  not  only  out-produced  both 
enemy  nations,  but  has  so  improved 
design  of  the  mines  that  sweeping  was 
not  only  difficult  but  in  many  cases 
impossible.  We  were  the  last  nation 
in  the  world  in  type  of  nets  and  bomba 
we  had  available  when  the  war  began, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  war  we  had  the 
only  nets  that  cannot  be  penetrated  by 
any  known  submarine  or  torpedo. 

To  fight  submarines,  depth  charges 
were  the  only  weapons  available  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  Hedge- 
hog and  Mousetrap,  weapons  adapted 
from  the  British,  were  developed  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  were  used  against 
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over  such  projects  and  is  exploring 
their  ideas  to  develop  them  fully. 

In  general,  Jap  aviation  ordnance 
took  ideas  where  possible  from  either 
Germany  or  the  United  States.  So  far 
as  major  items  of  ordnance  were  con-  1 
cerned,  she  developed  nothing  new; 
in  some  details,  however,  such  as  cer- 
tain devices  which  are  part  of  aircraft 
fire  control  equipment,  she  did  produce 
some  improvements,  some  of  which 
were  captured  and  adapted  to  our 
use. 


TRIPLE  5.9-INCH  TURRET  as  fitted  in  light  cruisers  of  the  Koenigsberg  class. 
Single  mounts  in  the  foreground  are  old  Mark  3.5-inch  dual  purpose  guns. 


the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  Because 
they  reduce  the  need  for  the  great 
amount  of  ship  maneuvering  required 
by  depth  charges,  the  weapons  were 
found  to  be  highly  effective.  The  en- 
emy did  not  have  anything  comparable 
in  service  use. 

In  aviation  ordnance,  again  German 
equipment  developed  early  was  good, 
but  wartime  developments  did  not  get 
into  sufficient  production  to  be  really 
effective.  The  Norden  bombsight  de- 
veloped by  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  used 
throughout  the  war  was  better  than 
anything  anyone  else  had.  Our  bomb- 
ers late  in  the  war  had  radar  equipped 
bomb  sights  which  Germany  never  did 
have.  Germany,  however,  was  build- 
ing no  bombers  late  in  the  war;  she 
was  concentrating  entirely  on  fighter- 
planes. 

Germany  used  the  same  type  of 
non-computing  gun  sights  for  aviation 
as  we  did.  Optically  they  were  of 
typically  excellent  quality,  although 
ours  were  of  larger  aperture,  and 
hence  more  useful  since  they  gave 
more  eye  freedom.  Lead-computing 
sights,  new  during  the  war,  provided 
a means  of  tracking  a target  smoothly 
and  automatically.  They  were  first 
used  by  the  Allies,  and  the  Germans 
were  frantically  trying  to  catch  up  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Our  caliber  .50  aircraft  guns  (these 
and  our  20-mm  guns  were  developed 
under  primary  cognizance  of  the 
Army)  are  said  to  have  won  the  air 
war  in  both  the  Pacific  and  European 
theaters.  But  the  Germans  were 
ahead  of  us  in  some  aircraft  guns. 
Their  M.K.  108,  a 30-mm  designed 
solely  for  their  ME  262  plane  achieved 
a miracle  of  production.  They  de- 
signed and  had  the  gun  in  production 
in  nine  months,  a job  that  would 
normally  take  five  years. 

Aviation  rockets  were  in  general 
about  equal  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  and 
Germany  were  concerned.  Ours  were 
primarily  air-to-ground  rockets,  and 


Germany  had  nothing  to  match  our 
largest  rockets  of  that  type  such  as 
Tiny  Tim.  However,  Germany  did  de- 
sign rockets  for  air-to-air  use,  in 
which  phase  of  rocket  development  the 
Allies  lagged. 

By  1945  Germany  was  using  every 
possible  device  to  fight  off  Allied 
bombers.  At  the  end  of  the  war  that 
nation  had  some  very  advanced  and 
untried  scientific  ideas  in  the  field  of 
aviation  fire  control.  In  their  despera- 
tion they  put  such  equipment  into 
limited  numbers  of  planes  to  see  if 
it  would  work.  This  country  has  taken 


As  long  as  an  Army  and  Navy  are 
needed  for  the  defense  of  this  country, 
ordnance  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  1 
nation’s  protection.  The  atom  bomb, 
ordnance  experts  agree,  may  change 
tactics  and  naval  vessels,  and  may 
eliminate  the  need  for  some  weapons 
and  create  the  need  for  new  devices. 
But  it  is  also  agreed  generally  that  ' 
it  will  not  be  the  only  weapon  of  fu-  i 
ture  wars. 

While  no  forward  looking,  no  real  , 
planning  could  be  done  in  ordnance  i 
during  wartime,  real  planning  is  be-  ; 
ing  done  now.  Weapons  needed  at  the  \ 
present  time  to  counteract  known 
weapons  already  in  existence  are  be-  j 
ing  developed.  But  the  longer  view  ! 
is  being  taken  into  consideration  too.  i 

The  whole  process  is  slower  than 
during  wartime,  for  funds  and  per- 
sonnel are  limited.  Industrial  and  | 
educational  institutions  are  being  en-  i 
listed,  but  they  cannot  give  as  much  | 
time  to  such  projects  as  they  did  dur- 
ing war.  But  planning  and  careful 
consideration  are  making  the  best  i 
possible  use  of  all  available  facilities  ; 
and  personnel  to  safeguard  the  nation 
— to  be  sure  the  United  States,  if  there 
should  be  a “next  time,”  will  not  be  ! 
caught  off  guard  as  it  was  when  the  j 
Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor. 
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BAZOOKA,  NAZI  VERSION,  is  demonstrated  by  an  American  soldier  in 
borrowed  togs.  This  lethal  weapon  enabled  infantry  to  ward  off  tank  attacks. 
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AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS  David  Glasgow  Farragut's  Union  fleet  slugged  it  out  with  ironclad  Tennessee  at  Mobile  Bay 

OLD  HEART  OF  OAK' 


QIDEON  WELLES,  luxuriantly  be- 
whiskered  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
| from  1861  to  1869,  kept  a voluminous 
diary  of  the  bloody  Civil  War  years, 
and  frequently  put  pen  to  paper 
thereafter.  Reminiscing  20  years  after 
the  conflict,  he  wrote  that  in  1861 
David  Glascow  Farragut  “was  not 
j more  prominent  than  others  of  his 
grade.”  He  added  that  “those  great 
qualities  which  have  since  been 
j brought  out  were  dormant.  He  had 
a good  but  not  a conspicuous  record.” 
What  the  Secretary  wrote  was 
true.  Farragut’s  naval  career  was  no 
royal  highroad  to  a pinnacle  of 
I achievement.  He  had  been  skillful  but 
not  always  lucky,  kindly  but  not  al- 
! ways  diplomatic,  efficient  but  not  even 
uniformly  successful.  He  had  come  up 
the  hard  way. 


His  mother  died  when  he  was  seven 
j years  old,  and  the  home  was  broken 
up.  He  was  taken  in  by  Capt.  David 
Porter  who  treated  him  like  a son 
! thereafter  (though  there  was  never 
fa  legal  adoption),  and  at  the  ripe 
age  of  nine,  Farragut  was  appointed 
a midshipman  and  accompanied  Porter 
| on  the  Essex  on  that  ship’s  famous 
j raiding  cruise  around  the  Horn. 

The  romantic  voyage  of  the  Essex 
j came  to  a bitter  close  with  the  bloody 
defeat  of  that  ship  by  the  British 
! Phoebe  and  Cherub  in  the  harbor  of 
!,  Valparaiso.  Returned  to  the  United 
[ States,  Farragut  subsequently  shipped 
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David  Glasgow  Farragut 
‘Damned  the  Torpedoes,’ 
Inspired  Northern  Fleet 
To  Smash  Mobile  Bay’s 
Defenses  in  August  1 864 

with  Commodore  Bainbridge  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  his  return 
first  failed,  then  passed  his  examina- 
tions to  become  a lieutenant.  Followed 
marriage,  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
remarriage  and  a son ; duty  in  Brazil, 
the  Carribean,  the  West  Indies;  ill- 
ness and  recurrent  illness;  action 
against  pirates  and  Mexico;  recogni- 
tion as  an  ordnance  expert;  command 
of  the  new  steam  sloop  Brooklyn; 
promotion,  ultimately  to  captain.  . . . 

And  now,  with  rumblings  of  civil 
war  intruding  upon  the  consciousness 
of  the  young  Republic,  David  Glasgow 
Farragut  was  a 60-year-old  naval 
officer  with  a good  but  not  conspicuous 
record  living  with  his  family  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  awaiting  orders. 

About  six  months  after  hostilities 
began,  Farragut  was  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty,  but  was  disappointed  to  find 
himself  a member  of  a board  set  up 
to  review  officers’  fitness.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  Navy  was  working 
on  an  ambitious  plan  which  gave 


Farragut  his  opportunity  to  acquire 
lasting  fame. 

The  plan  was  this:  splitting  the 
Confederacy  through  capture  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  be  initiated  by 
capture  of  New  Orleans  from  the 
south,  and  subsequently  the  strangling 
of  the  enemy  by  depriving  him  of  all 
his  ports.  The  South  of  the  1860s  was 
the  ideal  target  for  such  strategic 
aim — an  agrarian  district,  it  depended 
for  its  tools  of  war  on  imports, 
chiefly  from  the  British  Isles.  The 
objective,  then,  was  highly  desirable; 
but  could  it  be  gained?  Gideon  Welles 
thought  it  could,  and  when  Farragut 
was  consulted  he  said  he  thought  so 
too.  He  got  the  job. 

In  March  1862  Farragut  was  at  the 
head  of  a fleet  comprising  17  men-of- 
war — four  ship-rigged  screw  steamer 
sloops,  one  old  side-wheeler,  three 
large  screw  steamer  gunboats,  and 
nine  smaller  boats  of  the  same  sort. 
In  addition  he  had  a mortar  flotilla 
of  20  ships  under  the  command  of 
Comdr.  David  Dixon  Porter,  son  of 
Farragut’s  old  commanding  officer.  On 
23  March  he  wrote  his  wife  in  that 
somewhat  stilted  fashion  of  the  1860s, 
curiously  suitable  to  Farragut’s  sober, 
straightforward  nature:  “I  have  now 
attained  what  I have  been  looking  for 
all  my  life — a flag — and  having  at- 
tained it,  all  that  is  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  scene  is  a victory.  If  I die 
in  the  attempt,  it  will  only  be  what 
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THREE-SCORE  YEARS  was  Farragut's  term  of  service  in  U.  S.  Navy.  He  was  appointed  midshipman  (left)  at  the 
age  of  nine,  learned  seamanship  aboard  the  old  Essex.  After  Mobile  Bay  he  became  country's  first  full  admiral 


every  officer  has  to  expect.  He  who 
dies  doing  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and  at  peace  with  his  God,  has  played 
out  the  drama  of  life  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.” 

The  flag-officer’s  rather  pessimistic 
forebodings  were  not  borne  out  in  the 
ensuing  battle.  The  attack  on  New 
Orleans  was  made  late  in  April,  after 
a delay  while  the  fleet  waited  in  vain 
for  Porter’s  mortar  flotilla  to  reduce 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson. 

Up  the  river  steamed  the  fleet, 
over-riding  a formidable  barricade 
erected  by  the  defenders,  beating  down 
weak  naval  opposition,  outgunning  the 
forts.  Soon  the  “Queen  of  the  Gulf” 
was  in  Union  hands. 

For  the  next  14  months  Farragut 
steamed  up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 
He  did  not  gain  his  every  objective, 
sometimes  his  forces  suffered  serious 
losses;  but  in  July  1863  when  he 
turned  over  his  command  to  Porter, 
President  Lincoln  was  able  to  say 
with  pardonable  pride  — and  only 
slight  exaggeration — that  “the  Father 
of  Waters  rolled  unvexed  to  the  sea.” 

Shortly  thereafter  Farragut  went 
home  on  leave  until  January  1864. 
Then  he  returned  to  Southern  waters, 
his  objective  one  which  he  had  long 
advocated  and  which  could  have  been 
much  more  easily  accomplished  at  an 
earlier  date — the  knockout  of  Mobile 
Bav. 

The  important  manufacturing  center 
of  Mobile  was  protected  by  two 
strongholds.  Fort  Gaines  and  Fort 
Mortran,  though  the  former  could  be 
largely  discounted  because  two  miles 
of  shallow  water  prevented  attacking 
ships  from  anproaching  it  even  if  they 
wanted  to.  Fort  Morgan,  on  the  other 
hand,  directly  overlooked  the  narrow 
deen  channel,  which  was  in  addition 
blocked  by  nearly  200  “torpedoes”  as 
the  anchored  mines  of  that  day  were 


called,  leaving  an  unobstructed  pas- 
sage only  100  yards  wide.  Twenty- 
three  heavy  and  46  light  guns  cov- 
ered this  approach  and  the  torpedo 
field  beyond. 

To  augment  these  rugged  defenses, 
the  Confederates  had  built  and 
brought  to  Mobile  the  Tennessee,  mas- 
sive ironclad  ram,  the  most  powerful 
vessel  ever  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Bars. 
This  colossus  was  giving  the  wooden 
ships  of  the  Union  forces  awaiting 
Farragut  a bad  case  of  jitters — “ram 
fever”  they  called  it  in  1864.  The 
ironclad  hulks  never  fully  lived  up 
to  their  promise  during  the  Civil 
War:  their  big  guns,  dangerous  ram- 
ming power,  and  nearly  impervious 
defense  were  offset  by  slowness,  un- 
wieldiness, and  frequent  mechanical 
failures.  Nonetheless,  no  one  could 
prove  that  one  ironclad  ram  could 
not  sink  a whole  wooden  fleet. 

It  was  therefore  with  considerable 
relief  that  Farragut  welcomed  the 
iron  monitor  Manhattan  which  arrived 
in  July;  soon  the  Chicksaw  and  Win- 
nebago, similar  vessels,  joined  him; 
and  when  on  4 August  the  ill-fated 
Teciunseh  arrived,  Farragut  was 
ready. 

The  evening  of  that  day  it  rained; 
after  midnight  it  became  clear  and 
hot,  with  a breeze  from  the  south- 
west. At  0300  it  was  clouding  up, 
but  the  breeze  still  held,  and  the 
admiral  said  quietly,  “We  will  go  in 
this  morning.” 

Go  in  they  did,  about  0600  on  5 Aug 
1864.  The  overall  plan  was  to  run 
past  the  forts,  defeat  the  Confederate 
naval  force  inside  the  bay,  and  reduce 
the  two  forts  in  cooperation  with  the 
army,  after  which  Mobile  would  hang 
ripe  for  plucking.  Farragut  gave 
much  thought  to  his  attack,  finally 
deciding  to  send  in  his  wooden  ships 
in  column,  lashed  together  in  pairs 


in  the  hope  that  if  one  ship  were 
disabled  her  companion  could  tow  heij 
on  into  the  bay;  in  the  meantime: 
the  four  monitors  were  to  form  a 
column  to  starboard  (toward  Fort! 
Morgan)  and  ahead  of  the  rest. 

Leading  the  column  of  monitors 
was  the  Tecumseh,  Comdr.  T.  Aj 
Craven  commanding;  the  lead  ship  oi 
the  wooden  vessels  was  the  Broolclyri 
(lashed  to  the  Octorara)  with  Comdr. 
James  Alden  in  command,  and  Farra- 
gut’s  Hartford,  under  the  command  of: 
Capt.  Percival  Drayton  (lashed  to  the; 
Metacomet)  was  next.  At  0655  Te-i 
cumseh  opened  fire  with  both  turret] 
guns,  and  the  fort  replied  10  minutes 
later,  smartly  directing  its  fire  at  the 
more  distant  Brooklyn.  Admiral 
Franklin  Buchanan,  in  charge  of  the 
Confederate  forces,  moved  the  Ten- j 
nessee  near  the  channel  at  the  rear1 
of  the  torpedo  field;  Admiral  Farra-: 
gut  climbed  into  the  rigging  of  the 
Hartford  for  a better  ringside  view. 
The  battle  was  joined. 

At  0725  the  attack,  which  had  gone! 
according  to  plan  until  then,  met  with 
serious  complications.  Farragut  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from1 
Brooklyn:  “Monitors  are  right  ahead.! 
We  cannot  go  on  without  passing! 
them.  What  shall  we  do?  What  had 
happened  was  that  the  Tecumseh  hadi 
veered  to  port,  the  other  monitors: 
had  followed  her,  and  the  sluggish 
ironclads  now  were  blocking  the  pas-j 
sage  of  the  speedier  wooden  ships. 
Farragut,  probably  beginning  to  feel: 
keen  misgivings  at  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  not  to  lead 
the  column,  signaled  impatiently:  “Go 
ahead.” 

Worse  was  to  follow.  Craven,  or- 
dered to  go  inside  the  buoy  marking 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  torpedo  field, 
reckoned  somehow  that  the  order 
“must  be  a mistake.”  The  ship  ran 
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just  its  breadth  of  beam  to  the  west- 
ward—and  struck  a torpedo.  It  went 
down  like  a stone  in  less  than  30 
seconds. 

Trapped  in  the  pilot  house  of  the 
sinking  Tecumseh,  the  pilot  — John 
| Collins — and  Craven  met  at  the  hatch- 
way leading  into  the  turret  and  a 
j chance  for  life.  “Go  ahead,  captain!” 
! cried  Collins.  “No,  sir!”  answered 
| Craven,  “After  you,  pilot!”  Collins 
escaped,  but  Craven  (ironical  name) 
died  along  with  93  other  men. 

Now  Comdr.  Alden,  appalled  by  the 
fate  of  the  Tecumseh  and  sighting 
buoys  ahead  which  he  took  to  indi- 
cate torpedoes,  attempted  to  back  his 
ship  to  keep  clear;  the  single  screw 
and  wind  swung  her  crosswise  in  the 
narrow  channel  with  the  following 
ships  about  to  pile  up  on  her.  Dis- 
aster loomed  for  the  Union  fleet  as 
Fort  Morgan’s  fire  plastered  the 
crowded  vessels. 

Farragut  saw  the  danger,  and  in- 
! stantly  saw  the  solution  too — it  wasn’t 
a safe  solution,  but  it  was  the  only 
one.  He  swung  his  ship  to  port, 
leading  the  way  directly  over  the 
mine  field,  and  his  fleet  followed.  As 
he  passed  the  Brooklyn,  he  was 
warned  that  there  was  “a  heavy  line 
of  torpedoes  across  the  channel.” 
“Damn  the  torpedoes!”  roared  Far- 
ragut, and  ordered  full  speed  from 
both  the  Hartford  and  escorting 
Metacomet.  Men  aboard  these  ships 
and  those  which  followed  swore  they 
heard  torpedoes  knocking  on  the  bot- 
toms and  clicking  of  the  primers — or 
perhaps  it  was  their  own  castanetting 
teeth  they  heard — but  none  exploded 
(later  four  out  of  five  were  found  to 
, be  defective)  and  the  ships  moved 
i northwestward  into  Mobile  Bay. 

The  passage  was  not  without  fur- 
ther  incident,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
channel  the  Tennessee  met  the  fleet, 
charging  clumsily  among  the  ships 
but  failing  in  attempts  to  ram  both 
the  Hartford  and  the  Brooklyn.  How- 
ever, the  big  ironclad  did  some  dam- 
age with  its  guns,  particularly  to  the 
Oneida,  and  was  undamaged  by  fire 
of  the  Union  ships.  In  the  meantime, 
isome  harassment  was  provided  by  the 
sniping  of  the  little  Confederate  gun- 
boats. 

Inside  the  bay  the  Metacomet  was 
cast  loose  from  the  Hartford,  and 
(went  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  Selma,  one 
of  these  gunboats.  Lt.  Comdr.  James 
Jouett  of  the  Metacomet  and  Lt.  P.  U. 
Murphey  of  the  Selma  had  been  good 
friends  before  the  war.  After  the 
,Selma’s  surrender  Murphey  came 
aboard,  ramrod  stiff  and  his  arm  in 
,a  sling,  saying,  “Captain  Jouett,  the 
fortunes  of  war  compel  me  to  tender 
you  my  sword.”  Jouett  answered, 
‘Pat,  don’t  make  a damned  fool  of 
yourself;  I have  had  a bottle  on  ice 
for  you  for  the  last  half  hour!” 
j With  the  Union  ships  inside  the 
harbor,  the  first  round  of  the  fight 
was  over;  but  the  second  round,  in 
Irama  at  least,  surpassed  the  first. 
For  the  dangerous  Tennessee,  balked 
n its  initial  attack,  turned  and 
teamed  slowly  into  the  bay  to  attack 
he  entire  Union  fleet. 

'Franklin  Buchanan,  admiral  aboard 
he  Tennessee,  had  been  first  superin- 
endent  of  the  Naval  Academy  when 
It  opened  101  years  ago  this  month. 
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CHAPEL  WINDOW  of  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  shows  Farragut  in 
rigging  of  Hartford,  directing  battle. 

Now,  demonstrating  the  fighting  spirit 
which  he  instilled  in  his  midshipmen, 
he  perhaps  momentarily  forgot  his 
principles  of  strategy.  Second  guess- 
ing would  indicate  that  better  courses 
would  have  been  to  attack  Farragut’s 
transports  still  outside  the  harbor — • 
or  to  lie  secure  in  shallow  water  and 
bombard  the  enemy.  But  the  doughty 
old  admiral  chose  to  attack. 

The  Union  forces  flung  themselves 
upon  Tennessee  like  hunting  dogs 
worrying  a bear.  With  justifiable 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
their  gunfire  to  hurt  the  Confederate 
ship,  they  concentrated  on  the  thank- 
less job  of  ramming  the  rani. 
Monongahela  attacked  first,  ramming 
at  full  speed.  The  only  damage  done 
was  to  Monongahela,  which  lost  her 
iron  prow;  the  Union  ship  then  dis- 
charged a broadside  which  rattled 
harmlessly  off  the  sloping  sides  of 


the  iron  enemy.  Lackawanna  then 
rammed  and  succeeded  in  crushing 
her  own  stem ; at  close  quarters  a 
Union  marine  registered  a direct  hit 
on  the  ram  with  a spittoon,  but  this 
novel  weapon  produced  neither  more 
nor  less  effect  than  had  gunfire  up 
to  now. 

Now  Hartford  vengefully  attacked 
— vengefully,  for  Farragut  had  al- 
ways detested  ironclads,  though  he 
recognized  their  power.  The  ship 
struck  Tennessee  a glancing  blow,  and 
in  maneuvering  collided  with  Lacka- 
wanna, receiving  a gash  near  the 
waterline.  Meanwhile  the  monitors 
joined  in,  Manhattan  finally  register- 
ing an  effective  blow  as  a 15-inch 
shot  laid  open  the  port  side  of  the 
Southern  ship.  But  the  real  damage 
was  done  by  Chickasaw,  taking  a 
position  under  Tennessee's  stern  and 
for  half-an-hour  smashing  at  the  en- 
emy with  11-inch  shot  at  distances  of 
from  10  to  50  yards. 

Finally  the  stricken  behemoth  wal- 
lowed helpless.  Twelve  men  aboard 
were  dead,  19  wounded,  when  the  Ten- 
nessee surrendered  at  1000  and  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay  came  to  an 
end.  . . . 

The  Confederate  forts  were  soon 
reduced,  though  Mobile  itself  was  not 
given  up  until  the  following  spring, 
and  Farragut  went  home  to  receive 
the  honors  of  his  countrymen.  They 
wined  him  and  dined  him;  they  made 
him  the  first  full  admiral  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy;  they  called  him  “Old  Heart 
cf  Oak”  and  wrote  enthusiastic  if 
unpolished  verse  about  him  and  his 
exploits. 

Despite  his  failing  health  he  re- 
mained on  active  duty,  and  after  the 
war  led  the  European  Squadron  on 
the  famous  cruise  of  1867-68.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
retired  in  August  1870.  Six  years 
after  his  triumph  at  Mobile,  he  died 
quietly.  The  man  whose  record  was 
once  “good  but  not  conspicuous”  had, 
in  his  own  words,  played  out  the 
dranaa  of  life  to  the  best  advantage. 


TECUMSEH  HITS  MINE,  sinks,  as  fleet  steams  past  Fort  Morgan.  Line  of 
monitors  guards  wooden  ships  as  Tennessee  (lower  left)  moves  to  attack. 
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OFFICERS  AND  MEN  of  the  Navy  descend  steps  of  School  of  Justice  at 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.  School  opened  as  permanent  activity  on  I July. 


SCHOOL  OF  JUSTICE  ESTABLISHED 


In  accordance  with  the  Navy’s 
policy  to  insure  all  personnel  a 
square  deal,  the  School  of  Naval 
Justice  has  been  established  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif. 

Essential  purpose  of  the  school 
is  to  “provide  intensive  instruction 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
naval  disciplinary  and  court  martial 
system  and  their  practical  applica- 
tion.” In  periods  of  seven  weeks 
length,  150  officers  and  50  yeomen 
together  will  explore  naval  legal 
precepts  and  proceedings.  The  course 
will  include  the  following: 

• Introduction  to  naval  law. 

• Disciplinary  powers  of  the  com- 
manding officer. 

• Elements  of  offenses  and  draft- 
ing of  charges  and  specifications. 

• Jurisdiction  of  courts  martial, 
trial  procedure,  and  review. 

• Rules  of  evidence. 

• Misconduct  and  naval  fact  find- 
ing bodies. 

• Administrative  matters  related 
to  discipline. 

Coordinated  with  the  above  will 
be  a course  for  yeomen  which  in- 
cludes training  in  advanced  typing 
and  shorthand.  Theory  is  taught 
but  placed  second  to  practical  work. 
Each  student  is  supplied  with  the 
school  text,  Naval  Justice,  which  he 
is  permitted  to  retain  as  a guide 
for  future  reference. 

Thus  the  officer  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  serve  as  a deck  court  officer, 
a member  of  a summary  court  or 
general  court  martial  as  a recorder, 
judge  advocate  or  defense  counsel, 
and  the  yeoman  will  gain  a legal 
and  technical  knowledge  necessary 
for  a court  reporter. 


Personnel  attending  should  be  de- 
tailed by  their  COs  and  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  activity  from  which 
they  came.  All  requests  for  attend- 
ance should  be  directed  to  the  OinC 
of  the  U.  S.  Nava]  School  (Naval 
Justice),  Naval  Station,  Port 
Hueneme,  Calif. 

The  first  class  convened  1 July. 
Additional  classes  will  enter  the 
school  at  eight  week  intervals.  The 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Navy 
has  stated  that  as  many  officers  and 
men  as  possible  should  take  the 
course  in  order  to  effect  an  overall 
improvement  in  the  performance  of 
disciplinary,  court  martial  and  other 
legal  duties. 

The  school  of  justice  is  no  sudden 
development;  it  began  as  far  back 
as  1942  when  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  recognized  the  necessity 
for  a course  in  naval  law  for  all  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  preembarking 
construction  battalions  and  other 
naval  advance  base  units  stationed 
in  the  Pacific.  Accordingly,  BuDocks 
initiated  a naval  courts  and  boards 
training  course  at  the  ABRB,  Port 
Hueneme.  As  the  war  progressed 
and  the  Navy  expanded,  the  need 
for  adequately  trained  legal  person- 
nel became  apparent. 

As  a result,  in  July  1945  the 
school  was  enlarged  and  established 
as  a separate  command  supplying 
many  men  from  all  types  of  units 
with  a two  weeks  indoctrination  of 
naval  law.  One  year  later,  having 
proved  its  value  to  the  Navy  as  a 
whole,  the  school  was  moved  to 
permanent  quarters  and  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  seven  weeks.  In 
line  with  the  Navy’s  plan  for  postwar 
continuance  and  development,  it  was 
formally  dedicated  on  29-30  June. 


JUSTICE 


^0  LONGER  will  Navy  men  run 
1 ” aground  on  “rocks  and  shoals” 
simply  because  their  maps  and  charts 
are  not  up-to-date,  nor  will  they  be 
stranded  for  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  job  it  is  to  get1 
them  off.  For  the  Navy  is  overhaul-; 
ing  its  legal  procedure  and  moderniz- 
ing the  Articles  for  the  Government 
of  the  Navy,  basic  law  for  charting 
the  course  of  naval  justice  since  1862. 

In  June  1943  when  Rommel  had  just 
been  chased  out  of  Africa,  when  Hal-; 
sey  had  only  begun  to  hammer  Jap- 
an’s Pacific  strongholds,  and  when  you 
could  buy  meat  if  you  had  the  red. 
points,  the  Navy  began  work  on  this 
project  which  at  the  time  rated  few; 
headlines.  Culmination  of  the  three-' 
year  job  came  this  year  with  a report 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the' 
Navy  by  a special  civilian-naval  board. 


To  insure  more  justice  under  law 
for  all  accused  men,  the  report  made: 
the  following  recommendations: 

• Separation  of  the  functions  of  the; 
trial  judge  advocate  and  prosecutor  in 
court  martial  procedure. 

• Clarification  of  what  persons  are; 
subject  to  naval  courts  in  what  places! 
and  for  what  offenses. 


• Reduction  in  the  number  of  gen- 
eral courts  martial  by  empowering 
summary  courts  to  impose  more  severe 
penalties. 

• Reduction  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  members  of  a general  court 
martial  from  13  to  9 — the  minimum 
to  remain  at  five. 

• Establishment  of  a board  of  re- 
view, composed  of  at  least  one  civilian! 
with  a legal  background,  one  navalj  ; 
lawyer  and  one  or  more  general  ser- 
vice officers  “of  mature  judgment”  to 
review  high  penalty  and  complicated! 
cases. 

Generally,  in  the  opinion  of  the| 
board,  the  disciplinary  system  of  the: 
Navy  has  functioned  at  a high  level. 
Most  of  the  board’s  criticism  was  di- 
rected against  the  court  martial  pro-; 
cedure  and  the  lack  of  adequately!  i 
trained  personnel  to  administer  it. 
All  proposals  were  made  in  the  inter- 
est of  insuring  greater  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused. 

“The  objective,”  said  Arthur  Bal- 
lantine,  New  York  lawyer  who  headedl 
the  board,  “is  the  fullest  possible  re-' 
conciliation  of  the  responsibilities  of 
command  with  the  fundamental  safe- 
guards  of  the  rights  of  the  indivi-l  ( 
dual.” 

A step  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
attainment  of  this  goal,  the  board  be- 
lieves, would  be  separation  of  the 
functions  of  the  trial  judge  advocate  ■ 
and  the  prosecutor.  Under  present 
practice  one  officer  handles  both  these)  tj 
duties.  It  is  suggested  that  an  officer 
qualified  in  law  and  specially  trained 
be  appointed  as  the  trial  judge  advo-  1 
cate  to  advise  the  court,  the  prosecu- 
tor and  the  accused  impartially  on  all 
questions  regarding  law  and  procedure 
arising  at  the  trial.  In  any  case  where;  ij 
the  court  does  not  follow  the  advice;  j 
of  the  judge  advocate  with  respect  to  ! 
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law  and  procedure,  a notation  and  the 
reason  for  the  rejection  would  be 
made  in  the  record. 

Another  recommendation  of  the 
board  was  to  increase  the  punishment 
i powers  of  summary  courts,  thus  re- 
! lieving  the  general  courts  of  much  of 
the  work  load.  The  board  suggested 
scaling  up  the  punishments  which  a 
summary  court  may  give  to  confine- 
ment for  six  months.  This  will  close 
| the  gap  in  the  punishment  scale  and 
allow  the  summary  courts  to  handle 
more  cases  than  heretofore. 

At  the  present  time  a summary 
court  is  authorized  to  award  sentences 
of  confinement  not  exceeding  two 
months  and  loss  of  pay  not  exceeding 
three  months.  Summary  courts  also 
can  give  a bad  conduct  discharge. 
However,  they  are  not  empowered  to 
award  both  a BCD  and  a sentence  of 
confinement.  Thus  in  some  cases  where 
a BCD  is  later  mitigated,  the  offender 
escapes  adequate  punishment.  Morale 
is  undoubtedly  affected  and  the  in- 
terests of  justice  are  not  best  served. 
Accordingly,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
summary  court  should  be  enabled  to 
award  a sentence  of  confinement  and 
loss  of  pay  in  addition  to  a BCD. 

A previous  report  submitted  by  the 
Ballantine  committee  in  1943  con- 
| cerned  itself  with  the  expedition  of 
procedure,  simplification  and  provi- 
sions for  more  uniformity  of  sen- 
tences. Some  of  these  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Navy  un- 
der the  wartime  powers  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  some  have  been  incorporated 
into  new  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  significant  was  the 
, suggestion  that  commandants  of  na- 
val districts  in  the  United  States  be 
granted  the  same  authority  to  con- 
vene general  courts  martial  as  that 
held  by  commanding  officers  of  certain 
1 forces  outside  the  country.  Formerly, 
authorization  for  the  trial  and  for 
approval  of  sentence  had  to  be 
given  by  SecNav  after  processing 
through  the  offices  of  JAG  and  BuPers. 
'During  this  time  the  accused  would 
; ordinarily  be  confined  and  confinement 
time  would  not  count  on  a possible 
ultimate  sentence.  Now  commandants 
would  convene  a general  court  on  the 
spot,  prefer  charges,  make  out  spe- 
cifications, and  the  man  could  be  tried 
and  his  sentence  made  effective  with 
little  delay. 

Another  recommendation  of  the 
original  committee  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a table  of  suggested  punish- 
ments for  the  more  common  offenses, 
particularly  AOL  and  AWOL.  While 
no  one  will  deny  that  individual  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases  considerably, 
the  board  felt  the  cause  of  justice  was 
not  advanced  when  an  offender  is 
punished  a great  deal  more,  or  less, 
than  others  who  have  committed  sim- 
filar  offenses. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a large 
lumber  of  reserve  officers  with  legal 
raining  are  now  leaving  the  service, 
he  second  Ballantine  report  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a group  of 
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CHAPLAIN'S  WORD  is  always  available  to  prisoner  (above)  desiring  guid- 
ance. Many  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  by  men  salvaging  Navy  equip- 
ment. Below  are  shown  prisoners  at  work  in  stockade  at  Mare  Island,  Calif. 
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SEA  LAW  RUGGED  IN  OLD  DAYS 


Naval  justice  was  a bit  rugged  in 
the  days  of  Richard  the  Lion 
Hearted.  In  1190  he  drew  up  these 
rules,  the  first  made  by  an  English 
king  to  apply  specifically  to  discipline 
on  naval  ships: 

• Anyone  that  should  kill  another 
on  board  ship  should  be  tied  to  the 
dead  body  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 

• Anyone  that 
should  kill  an- 
other  on  land 
should  be  tied  to 
the  dead  body  and 
buried  with  it  in 
the  earth. 

©Anyone  1 aw- 
fully convicted  of 
drawing  a knife 
or  other  weapon 
with  intent  to 
strike  another,  or 
o f striking  an- 
other  so  as  to 
draw  blood,  should 
lose  his  hand. 

• Anyone  strik- 
ing with  the  hand, 
no  blood  being 
shed,  should  be 
dipt  three  times  into  the  sea. 

• Anyone  uttering  opprobrious  or 
contumelious  words  to  the  insulting 
or  cursing  of  another  should,  on  each 
occasion,  pay  one  ounce  of  silver  to 
the  injured  person. 

• Anyone  lawfully  convicted  ox 
theft  should  have  his  head  shaved 
and  boiling  pitch  poured  upon  it,  and 
feathers  or  down  should  then  be 


strewn  upon  it,  for  the  distinguishing 
of  the  offender;  and  upon  the  first 
occasion  the  offender  should  be  put  on 
shore. 

Some  of  Richard’s  successors  were 
equally  ingenious.  For  example,  a 
man  guilty  of  sleeping  on  watch  for 
the  fourth  time,  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII,  was  tied  to  the  bow- 
sprit and  given  a 
biscuit,  a can  of 
beer,  and  a knife, 
so  he  could  make 
an  interesting 
choice — starve  to 
death  or  cut  his 
bonds  and  fall 
into  the  sea. 

In  the  middle 
of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, you  could 
be  hanged  for 
stealing  a b u o y 
rope  fastened  to 
an  anchor,  or  for 
filching  an  anchor 
or  boat  worth  21 
shillings.  Lavish 
use  of  the  cat-o’- 
nine-tails  and  keel-hauling  were 
among  the  quaint  customs  of  the  day, 
and  thieves  used  to  go  ashore  at  the 
end  of  a line  tied  to  the  stern  of  a 
boat,  after  being  ducked  two  fathoms 
under. 

Of  course,  they  didn’t  have  quite 
so  much  painting  and  chipping, 
painting  and  chipping,  painting  and 
chipping  to  do  in  those  days. 


. should  be  tied  to  the  dead  body 


naval  officers  to  be  designated  “legal 
specialists”  or  the  establishment  of  a 
law  corps  which  would  occupy  the 
same  status  as  other  naval  corps,  lo 
avoid  compartmentation  and  rigidity, 
the  board  favored  the  creation  of  the 
designation  “legal  specialist.  Ulu- 
mately  a total  of  428  such  legal  offi- 
cers will  be  required.  Initially,  the 
group  will  be  drawn  from  officers  ot 
the  regular  Navy  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  Reserve  who  request 
transfer.  Once  authorized  by  law,  it 
is  to  be  maintained  by  providing 
training  in  civilian  law  schools  for 
officers  who  apply  for  it  and  by  pro- 
curement of  individuals  already  hav- 
ing legal  training. 

As  rear  Admiral  O.  S.  Colclough, 
usn,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navy,  stated,  “It  would  be  a grave 
mistake  to  believe  that  modernization 
of  the  Articles  for  the  Government  of 
the  Navy,  overhauling  of  procedural 
rules,  and  the  issuance  of  a new  mili- 
tary law  manual  would  guarantee  the 
highest  degree  of  naval  justice. 
Rather,  we  must  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  no  system,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived,  will  be  any  better  than  the 
legal  ability  of  those  charged  with  ad- 


ministering it.” 

The  Navy  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  injustices  were  committed 
during  the  war  years.  It  has  not  been 
insensible  to  its  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  naval  justice  either  during  the 
war  or  in  peace.  For  example,  pris- 
oners in  confinement  as  the  result  of  a 


general  court  martial  sentence  have 
their  cases  considered  by  the  Naval 
Clemency  and  Prison  Inspection 
Board.  This  body  studies  the  applica- 
tions for  clemency  and  restoration  to 
duty  of  men  presently  in  confinement, 


TWO  POINTS  to  be  considered  for 
any  prisoners  are  physical  condition 
and  mora  le.  Basketball  helps  both. 


naval  prisoners  and  discipline  in  gen- 
eral. 

As  of  the  first  of  this  year,  80  per 
cent  of  all  persons  whose  cases  were 
reviewed  had  been  restored  to  duty. 
About  four  out  of  five  successfully 
completed  their  term  of  probation  and 
thereby  upon  separation  wiped  the 
stigma  of  a BCD  or  a DD  from  their 
records.  Upon  discharge  from  the 
service  they  are  entitled  to  a discharge 
“under  honorable  conditions”  and  all 
benefits  which  accrue  to  a veteran. 

To  insure  justice  further  all  cases 
which  have  passed  through  the  Clem- 
ency Board  but  on  which  restoration! 
or  discharge  have  been  disapproved 
will  be  reviewed  by  a special  board — 
the  General  Court  Martial  Sentence 
Review  Board.  This  gi’oup  is  currently 
reviewing  the  sentences  of  all  naval 
personnel  now  in  confinement  who 
were  tried  and  sentenced  by  general! 
courts  prior  to  1 Sept  1945.  Its  func-| 
tion  is  to  correct  any  injustices  com- 
mitted under  the  sti'ess  of  war.  It  is, 
a special  short  term  project  consisting 
of  a carefully  selected  group  of  men 
headed  by  Professor  Arthur  J.  Keeffe,! 
professor  of  law  at  Cornell  University. 
This  board  assumes  the  point  of  view; 
of  an  original  sentencing  body  hand-,1] 
ling  a case  which  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared  and  investigated. 

Another  body — The  Board  of  Re- 
view, Discharges  and  Dismissals — was 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  thd 
Navy  in  1944  in  accordance  with  the! 
provisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 
It  also  attempts  to  rectify  any  mis- 
carriages of  justice  which  may  have 
occurred  heretofore.  This  board  is 
authorized  to  review,  upon  its  own 
motion  or  upon  request  of  the  indi- 
vidual former  officer  or  enlisted  man 
or  woman  or  his  representative,  any 
separation  other  than  honorable  from 
the  Navy  except  those  brought  about 
as  the  result  of  a general  court  mar- 
tial. 

The  Navy  has  initiated  legislation 
to  extend  this  review  to  all  general! 
courts  martial  discharges  and  dis- 
missals since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  If  such  legislation  is  passed 
SecNav  would  have  the  authority  to 
change,  upon  recommendation,  a DD! 
or  a BCD  imposed  by  a general  court 
though  the  recipient  is  no  longer  in 


the  service. 

A final  aspect  of  Navy  justice  has| 
to  do  with  prevention  of  violations.! 
Since  a large  percentage  of  mem 
awarded  extended  sentences  by  gen- 
eral courts  have  had  one  or  more  pre- 
vious convictions,  it  is  clear  that  cut-: 
ting  down  repeated  offenses  is  impor- 
tant. With  this  end  in  view  naval 
places  of  confinement  have  now  been 
classified  into  three  types: 

• Disciplinary  barracks  for  the  de- 
tention of  persons  awaiting  disposi- 
tion and  for  confinement  of  general! 
court  martial  prisoners  with  sentences 
of  moderate  length  who  do  not  qualify 
for  a l’etraining  command. 

• Retraining  commands  for  general 
court  military  offenders  who  offer  the 
best  prospects  for  restoration  to  duty. 

• Brigs  for  detentioners  and  persons 
serving  confinement  sentences  other 
than  by  general  court  martial. 

Of  these  the  retx-aining  commands 
and  disciplinary  barracks  present  a 
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departure  from  traditional  Navy  con- 
finement activities.  These  innovations 
have  proved  so  valuable  in  salvaging 
men  that  the  Navy  has  adopted  it  for 
peacetime  use.  Designed  as  minimum 
security  activities  for  the  most  trac- 
table offenders,  particular  care  is 
taken  to  restore  to  duty  men  bene- 
fitted  by  their  period  of  confinement. 
In  all  places  of  confinement,  the  Navy 
has  consistently  emphasized  rehabili- 
;ation  above  mere  punishment. 

Always  keeping  as  its  goal  the  ideal 
)f  returning  every  man  to  duty  as  a 
letter-than-average  sailor,  the  Navy 
dresses  physical  and  mental  condition- 
ng.  The  program  followed  is  one  of 
iseful  productivity,  not  “made  work,” 
ind  construction  of  material — cargo 
lets  and  fenders,  for  instance — and 
salvage  of  athletic  equipment  have 
;aved  thousands  of  dollars. 


duty 


But  in  the  last  analysis,  the  test  of 
he  program  is  the  subsequent  record 
J'f  the  men  themselves;  and  four  out 
rf  five  men  returned  to  active 
hake  good. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WORK  ON  HOBBIES,  such  as  that  shown  here  at  Great  Lakes,  III.,  not  only 
gives  prisoners  creative  work,  but  produces  useful  models  for  Navy  training. 


NAVY  PLAYS  PART  SEEKING  OUT  WAR  CRIMINALS 


The  Jean  Nicolet,  U.  S.  merchant 
ship,  was  enroute  on  2 July  1944 
to  Columbo,  Ceylon,  with  100  per- 
: sons  on  board.  At  1915,  without 
warning,  she  was  torpedoed,  and  all 
aboard  abandoned  ship.  Of  these 
100  people,  only  23  survived. 

A Jap  sub  surfaced  and  cruised 
! among  the  life  boats  and  rafts, 

! machine-gunned  them  and  ordered 
| survivors  to  board  the  sub.  As  they 
; came  on  board,  each  survivor  was 
stripped  of  his  valuables  and  the 
Japs  tied  their  hands  behind  their 
backs  with  wire  and  rope.  Of  the 
95  who  climbed  upon  the  sub’s  deck, 
G5  were  clubbed  and  beaten  to  death. 
An  Allied  plane  forced  the  sub  to 
submerge,  leaving  the  30  survivors 
floundering  in  the  water,  and  only 
23  were  left  when  a small  British 
vessel  picked  them  up.  The  list  of 
dead  included  31  U.  S.  Merchant 
Mariners,  18  U.  S.  Navy  armed 
guard  men,  four  civilians,  seven 
Navy  technicians  and  17  soldiers, 
i This  is  only  one  of  many  atrocities 
Japanese  and  Germans  are  accused 
of  committing  during  the  war.  To 
track  down  and  bring  to  justice  the 
men  responsible  for  war  crimes,  the 
United  Nation  War  Crimes  Commis- 

Ision  recommended  that  member  na- 
tions establish  War  Crimes  Offices 
in  their  respective  countries. 

Eleven  _ Allied  nations  have  each 
set  up  tribunals  to  bring  to  justice 
the  men  responsible  for  these  hor- 
rors of  World  War  II.  Although  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of 
these  accused  war  criminals  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy  also  plays  a major  role 
in  bringing  them  to  justice.  The 
jNavy  has  provided  translators,  in- 
vestigators, defense  and  prosecution 
lawyers,  information  for  investiga- 
tions and  trials  and  many  other 
Accessary  services, 
i,  A typical  case  in  the  European 
j theatre  the  War  Crimes  Office  has 
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been  concerned  with  is  the  “Malmedy 
Massacre”  in  Belgium  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  In  this  case 
American  troops  were  pressing  a 
detachment  of  German  troops  who 
held  a group  of  American  prisoners. 
It  became  evident  to  the  Germans 
that  they  had  better  be  moving. 
When  the  U.  S.  troops  arrived,  they 
discovered  the  bodies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, with  their  hands  and  feet  tied, 
riddled  with  bullets.  The  War  Crimes 
Office  was  notified,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  immediately  begun. 

By  going  through  intelligence  files 
and  by  screening  350,000  captured 
Germans,  it  was  determined  exactly 


what  company  was  in  that  area  at 
that  particular  time,  and  exactly 
which  men  were  in  that  company. 
Out  of  the  350,000  men  screened, 
confessions  were  obtained  from  three 
or  four,  and  the  men  actually  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  are  being 
prosecuted. 

To  enable  them  to  bring  to  justice 
every  person  accused  of  atrocities 
such  as  these,  the  War  Crimes  Of- 
fice asks  that  any  person  who  has 
information  about  an  alleged  war 
crime  submit  this  information  to  the 
War  Crimes  Branch,  Civil  Affairs 
Division,  Pentagon  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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DAY  OF  RECKONING  comes  for  Jap  atrocity  suspects  as  they  are  led  to 
bar  in  Far  Eastern  War  Crimes  court.  Navy  legal  personnel  assist  in  trials. 


SURF  SEERS 


SERIOUS  TROUBLE  can  be  caused  in  landing  operations  if  surf  conditions  are  miscalculated.  Attempting  to  lan< 
on  beach  at  Iwo  Jima  this  LCM  is  being  broached  by  surf.  Outgoing  tide  will  leave  boat  high,  dry  and  helpless 


NAVY  FORECASTS  of  surf  condi- 
tions on  enemy  beaches  24  hours 
in  advance  of  D-days  are  credited 
with  reducing  the  cost  in  men  and 
ships  of  amphibious  operations  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  world. 

Surf  forecasts  made  possible  the 
initial  landings  of  the  late  General 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  and  the  7th 
Army  at  Gela,  Sicily,  with  little  op- 
position in  July,  1943.  A storm  had 
made  the  surf  too  rough  for  landings. 
The  enemy  expected  the  surf  to  run 
high  for  a considerable  time,  the 
usual  aftermath  of  a period  of  high 
winds.  However,  the  Navy’s  oceano- 
graphic and  weather  information  in- 
dicated that  in  this  instance  the  surf 
would  quickly  subside.  The  invasion 
fleet  moved  accordingly  and  the  enemy 
was  taken  by  surprise.  The  forecasting 
of  surf  conditions  24  hours  in  advance 
became  common  practice  during  the 
war,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
reliable  predictions  were  made  with  an 
even  greater  time  advantage. 

Much  of  the  basic  research  behind 
oceanographic  advances  was  conducted 
by  the  Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  Oceano- 
graphic Institution  and  the  University 
of  California  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography  at  La  Jolla.  Contribu- 
tions, particularly  in  the  development 
of  instruments,  were  made  by  the 
University  of  California  College  of 
Engineering,  Berkeley,  and  the  Navy 
Electronics  Laboratory  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  The  Navy  Photographic  Inter- 
pretation Center,  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  ad- 
vanced the  use  of  aerial  photographs 
for  depth  determination,  The  Army 
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Oceanographer’s  Study 
Of  Tide  Conditions  Cut 
Loss  of  Men,  Ships  in 
Amphibious  Operations 
Against  Enemy  Beaches 


Engineers’  Beach  Erosion  Board  sup- 
plied research  facilities.  The  Navy 
Hydrographic  Office  contributed  to  the 
publication  of  results  in  practical 
form  for  use  by  the  fleet. 

Among  unique  instruments  devel- 
oped to  gather  data  of  value  in  fore- 
casting was  a wave-measuring  radio 
buoy  which  Navy  planes,  before  VJ- 
Day,  were  ready  to  drop  in  Japanese 
waters.  A large  flat  disc  suspended 
below  the  buoy  prevents  it  from  rising 
and  falling  with  the  passing  waves. 
Changes  in  water  pressure  automa- 
tically stimulate  a submerged  record- 
ing device,  while  radio  signals  are 
sent  to  a plane  above.  After  20  min- 
utes of  radio  transmission,  the  buoy 
sinks  itself  to  avoid  recovery  by  the 
enemy. 

Another  device  was  a pressure-op- 
erated recorder  for  measuring  waves 
and  tides  a short  distance  off  shore. 
In  friendly  waters  its  signals  are  sent 
to  land  by  wire  as  electrical  impulses. 
In  enemy  waters  the  recorder  is 
equipped  to  make  a self-contained 
record.  A supply  of  the  recorders  for 
use  in  Japanese  waters  was  ready  for 
Demolition  and  Reconnaissance  Team 


“frog  men”  to  plant  one  night  am 
recover  the  next. 

Weather  forecasting  from  wave  in 
formation  is  possible  because  wave 
outrun  the  storms  that  generate  them 
Studies  show  that  Atlantic  hurricane: 
and  Pacific  typhoons  which  move  alom, 
at  10  to  15  knots  usually  generate 
waves  that  run  ahead  of  the  storm: 
at  20  to  25  knots  and  sometimes  trave 
more  than  5,000  miles.  From  knowl; 
edge  of  weather  in  the  region  wher<! 
an  amphibious  attack  was  planned,  r 
was  possible  to  predict  waves  just  ofj 
the  assault  beach.  But  to  forecas’l 
surf — the  size  of  the  breakers,  then! 
location  and  their  frequency — it  wa: 
necessary  to  know  the  depth  of  th( 
water  on  the  beach,  the  slope  of  the 
beach  and  other  topographical  feat-  l; 
ures.  This  data  was  obtained  throug'I 
photographic  reconnaissance.  Over- 
lapping pictures  were  taken  every  few 
seconds  from  a high-flying  plane.  Bj 
comparing  the  overlapped  areas  i 
trained  photographic  interpreter: 
measured  the  distance  the  wave  crest:  i 
advanced  between  pictures  to  deter- 
mine the  speed  of  the  waves.  This  in; 
formation  then  was  applied  to  specia' 
graphs  to  obtain  depth  readings. 

Another  photographic  method  oi 
quick  depth  determination,  developed  ’( 
by  Navy  Photographic  Interpretation, 
depends  on  photographing  the  bottom  : 
through  calm,  clear  water.  The  plane  1 
flies  low.  A strip  of  film  is  pulled  ;l 
rapidly  past  two  slits  without  shut- 
ters in  opposite  ends  of  the  camera.!  f 
When  the  print  is  viewed  with  a spe-ll 
cial  lens,  there  is  a strong  stereoscopic!  1 
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effect  which  brings  out  in  sharp  relief 
changes  in  depth  and  bottom  features. 

The  Navy  expects  to  continue  its 
oceanographic  research  and  to  estab- 
lish permanent  recording  stations  in 
areas  where  hurricanes  and  typhoons 
cause  destructive  waves  far  from  their 
sources.  Information  obtained  from 
waves  is  especially  valuable  in  typhoon 
and  hurricane  forecasting  because  it 
aften  comes  from  distant  waters  from 
which  no  other  data  can  be  secured, 
islanders  in  typhoon  areas  know  that 
a certain  kind  of  surf  indicates  a 
;yphoon  is  in  the  vicinity. 

The  method  of  determining  water 
lepth  from  aerial  photographs  is  being 
aut  to  peacetime  use  by  the  British 
n surveying  inaccessible  areas  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  new  knowledge 
>f  waves  and  surf  will  be  of  value  in 
killing  off  shore  for  underwater 
•oastal  oil  and  in  protecting  beaches 
ind  harbors. 

The  Navy’s  surf  predictions  were 
cased  on  carefully  interpreted  wea- 
her  data  and  on  knowledge  of  the 
opography  of  the  enemy  beach  ob- 
ained  from  aerial  photographs  or 
rom  Navy  underwater  demolition 
leam  swimmers.  Weather  forecasting 
n areas  where  insufficient  meterologi- 
al  data  was  available  from  ships  and 
lanes  was  aided  by  shore  station  stu- 
ies  of  ocean  waves  which  ran  ahead 
f distant  storms. 

The  wartime  advances  in  oceanog- 
aphy,  which  also  included  the  new 
ystem  of  charting  shallow  water 
reas  by  aerial  photography,  followed 
i the  Navy  tradition  of  Commodore 
fatthew  Fontaine  Maury  who  charted 
! finds  and  ocean  currents  a century 
go.  They  were  based  on  extensive  re- 
search by  several  laboratories  under 
he  coordination  of  the  Bureau  of 
c hips  and  the  Hydrographic  Office  of 
he  Navy  Department,  and  were  ap- 
s lied  in  operations  by  the  Navy  Aero- 
bgical  Service. 


The  RELATION  between  speed  of  the  waves  and  depth  of  the  water  is 
tested  by  this  machine.  Information  received  is  invaluable  in  storm  areas. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photooraphs 

IMALL  WAVES  in  this  picture  are  generated  by  machines  and  measured  against  grid  painted  on  side  of  the  pool. 
<periments  such  as  this  with  artificial  waves  are  an  important  part  of  basic  research  necessary  for  surf  forecasting. 
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This  Sounds  Fishy 

The  old  saying  is  that  a surprised 
sailor  is  an  oddity,  but  back  in  the 
days  when  the  “four  pipers”  used  to 
drop  their  hooks  or  tie  up  at  the 
buoys  off  the  5th  Street  landing  in 
San  Diego,  a young  cox’n  received 
the  surprise  of  his  life. 

Hitting  the  deck  at  reveille,  the 
cox’n  having  the  running  boat  duty, 
dashed  madly  to  the  quarter  boom 
and,  like  a fireman  manning  the  ladder 
at  a fire  in  a tall  building,  he  climbed 
down  the  Jacobs  ladder  into  his  boat. 

Everything  went  along  fine  for  the 
first  few  seconds.  His  gear  was  se- 


) 


cure.  Everything  was  in  shipshape 
order  ready  for  the  morning  trip  when 
he  decided  to  take  a look  at  the  bow 
painter. 

Imagine  his  surprise  when,  seated 
on  a thwart,  was  a seal  unmindful  of 
the  world  about  him,  taking  a siesta. 

After  You , Alphonse 

Question  of  precedence  and  seniority 
came  up  a while  back  in  Seattle  when 
one  of  the  demobilizers  demobilized  a 
a demobilizer  and  the  man  being  de- 
mobilized demobilized  the  demobilizer. 

All  the  confusion  resulted  when 
M.  A.  Fritschle,  Sic,  head  of  a separa- 
tion section,  and  his  assistant,  W.  K. 
Broman,  Sic,  both  became  eligible  for 
ruptured  ducks  at  the  same  time. 

But  the  fellows  solved  the  problem 
themselves.  With  a small  ceremony  to 
baptize  them  back  into  civilian  life, 
they  demobilized  each  other. 

New  Signal  Book 

Some  time  last  spring  when  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet  was  reconverting  to  the  nec- 
essary but  dull  task  of  maneuvering  in 
formation,  the  skipper  of  a destroyer 
applied  a little  psychology  in  his  at- 
tempt to  have  the  monotonous  evolu- 
tions knocked  off. 

At  least  that’s  the  way  it  sounds,  for 
at  the  completion  of  what  seemed  to 
be  the  ten-thousandth  “turn-one-eight” 
he  flashed  the  following  message  to  the 
OTC,  information  all  ships. 

“Attention  is  invited  to  Hebrews, 
Chapter  XIII,  Verse  8.” 

On  board  each  destroyer  a scurry 
took  place  for  the  ship’s  Bible;  the  ref- 
erence the  other  captains  read  was: 
“Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and 
today,  and  forever.” 


Padreward 

Chaplain  Monroe  Drew,  Jr.,  usi:, 
made  one  of  those  long,  seeming 
hopeless  journeys  crisscrossing  the  jp 
cific  in  search  of  his  ship,  and  onef 
the  stons  he  made  was  aboard  the  Tj$ 
Heywood  L.  Edwards  (DD  663)  wh  i 
had  never  had  a sky  pilot  aboard.  | , 

The  novelty  of  having  a real  fa 
chaplain  aboard  apparently  ov|- 
whelmed  the  crew,  for  when  he  left  a 
was  awarded  the  following  citati 
unique  in  the  annals  of  heraldry:  i 
“For  his  patience,  perserver-  ; 
ence  and  understanding  while  ji 
aboard  the  destroyer  uss  [ 
Heywood  L.  Edwards.  By  his  i 
constant  devotion  to  duty  and  j! 
untiring  zeal  he  aided  materi- 
ally in  maintaining  the  morale  | 
of  the  crew.  His  untiring  ef- 
forts in  keeping  the  ice-box 
temperature  up  to  a maximum  ! 
saved  many  tiresome  hours  of 
defrosting.  His  conduct  \ 
throughout  was  in  keeping  f 
with  the  highest  tradition  of  i 
the  United  States  Naval  Ser-  | 
vice.” 

Commendation  ribbon  was  authc- 
ized,  and  the  letter  included  a forgl 
signature  of  Admiral  Nimitz. 

Cut  It  Out! 

What  with  “Operation  Thisantha’ 
and  “Operation  Tother”  a limit  hadj> 
be  reached  sometime.  It  has. 

Seems  a sailor  returned  wan  al 
fidgety  from  sick  bay  to  tell  his  di- 
sion  officer  he  was  to  report  the  folio- 
ing  morning  to  a naval  hospital. 

“Whatever  for?”  queried  the  boss. 

“Operation  operation,”  wailed  t]*.; 
seaman. 
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It’s  Night  School — 7:50  p.m. 

Proving  that  the  Navy  isn’t  the  only 
spot  in  life  where  there’s  a form 
around  every  corner — SandA  71,  page 
9,  NavPers  310-A,  or  even  feminine — 
is  the  yarn  of  the  naval  separatee  who 
was  being  indoctrinated  into  Veterans’ 
Administration  Form  1950. 

The  ESO  asked:  “Do  you  have  any 
questions?” 

But  his  satisfaction  vanished  when 
the  ex-sailor  replied:  “You  bet.  I want 
to  go  to  school  this  next  September. 
And  here  you  give  me  this  paper  that 
says  I have  to  wait  until  1950!” 


But  you  could  hardly  expect  a sea- 
man making  his  first  liberty  in  Tsing- 
tao  to  have  been  indoctrinated  into 
these  intricacies.  On  the  dock  were 
boys  selling  varieties  of  merchandise; 
and,  when  the  sailor  saw  one  shouting, 
“Hey,  Joe,  peanuch!”  he  held  out  his 
hand  and  said  “kum-sha.” 

The  junior  salesman  passed  him  the 
peanuts,  but  when  the  seaman  tried 
to  pay,  he  wouldn’t  accept  the  money. 
After  all,  beggars  say  “kum-sha” 
when  making  a touch,  and  who  was 
he  to  refuse  a poor  sailor. 


’s  Still  Goodby 

Seems  the  original  edition  of  the 
panese  phrase  book  has  become  out- 
ted,  with  its  practical  hints  on  how 
get  a glass  of  water  or  tell  the  na- 
'es  you’re  an  American.  From  re- 
rts  filtering  back  from  Nippon,  the 
ps  know  that  Americans  get  plenty 
water  aboard  ship,  and  they  also 
,ve  found  how  to  tell  a U.S.  uniform. 
■Anyway,  there’s  a new  and  enlarged 
ok  on  the  press  that  is  planned  to 
rer  situations  arisen  since  last  Sep- 
nber.  Included  are  all  sorts  of  con- 
jrsational  helps  like:  “You’re  very 
Jetty,”  “How  about  a date?”  “Where 
11  I meet  you  ? ” and  an  introduction 
:o  the  polite  way  of  bidding  farewell. 

ilvaged:  One  Sawbuck 

From  the  Separation  Center  at  Shoe- 
iker,  Calif.,  comes  word  that  the 
ivy  is  richer  by  $10  and  that  Diog- 
les can  put  out  his  lantern  and  knock 
his  search  for  an  honest  man. 

The  following  letter  with  enclosed 
ivbuck  was  in  the  mail  one  morning: 
Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  money  was  paid 
to  me  in  error.  I am  returning  it. 
The  Navy  always  used  me  right 
& it’s  on  my  conscience. 

Ex-Sailor. 

s the  Nuts 

(Courtesy  of  the  old  China  Station, 
vmjiaiv  has  entered  the  American 
iguage  as  a word  denoting  free-will 
erings  or  minor  graft.  It  comes 
>m  a Chinese  phrase — kum-sha— 
jianing  “many  thanks”  or  “give  me,” 
expression  used  by  beggars. 


Service  in  the  Service 

Proving  that  time  erases  all  pain, 
even  the  strain  of  aching  backs  and 
ruptured  kidneys,  a horde  of  veterans 
estimated  as  high  as  10,000  stormed 
the  Benicia  Arsenal  in  California  to 
attend  a mammoth  jeep  sale. 

Peter  Bosko,  the  first  purchaser, 
proved  he  was  willing  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones  by  standing  in  line  since 
the  day  before  to  get  first  crack  at 
the  1,588  lizzies.  He  knew  what  he 
wanted — a tin  steed  priced  between  the 
$99  minimum  and  the  $700  cream  of 
the  crop.  He  got  one  at  $250.40. 

But  as  the  beaming  owner  started 
to  drive  off,  a recurrence  of  long-re- 
membered woes  shook  his  dream  of 
cheap,  efficient  transportation.  He’d 
hardly  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  had  set  up 
a field  kitchen  when  the  jeep  snorted, 

Service  the  like  of  which  was  rarely 
seen  in  the  service  came  to  his  rescue, 
though,  and  a couple  of  mechanics 
dashed  out  to  make  minor  adjustments 
that  sent  Bosko  driving  off  again. 


*GUST  1946 
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THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• PROPOSED  QUALBFICATIONS 

for  ratings  in  the  new,  streamlined 
postwar  rating  structure  were  mailed  to 
fleet,  type,  air  and  administrative  com- 
mands last  month  for  comment.  The 
qualifications  proposed  were  those  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  all  petty  officer 
ratings,  except  exclusive  emergency 
service  (wartime)  ratings,  and  included 
those  for  pay  grade  5 non  petty  officer 
ratings  (seaman,  airman,  etc.).  For 
details  on  the  proposed  postwar  rating 
structure,  see  All  Hands,  July  1946, 
p.  67. 

Implementing  the  proposed  rate 
structure,  the  new  qualifications  are  de- 
signed to  channel  men  into  logically  de- 
veloped naval  careers,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  them  of  greatest  use  to  the 
Navy  under  both  peace  and  war  con- 
ditions. All  peacetime  general  service 
ratings  would  be  broken  down  in  war- 
time to  emergency  service  ratings  in 
which  the  specific  abilities  of  each  man 
would  be  used  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  make-up  the  new  qualifications  are 
radically  different  from  the  old.  Rate 
for  rate,  they  reflect  war  experience 
and  are  rearranged  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  rate  structure, 
which  is  planned  to  go  into  effect  about 
1 Jan  1948.  It  is  expected  the  plans  will 
be  in  final  form  by  about  1 September 
of  this  year. 

Inherent  feature  of  the  new  qualifi- 
cations system  is  the  assignment  of  a 
personnel  accounting  number  to  each 
rate,  and  a corresponding  number  to 
each  emergency  service  rate  within  each 
rate.  Assignment  of  these  numbers  has 
not  been  made,  but  if  and  when  it  is, 
here’s  how  it  will  work : The  basic  rate 
of  boatswain’s  mate  (BM)  might  be 
assigned  the  personnel  accounting 
number  020.  Then  the  emergency  ser- 
vice ratings  into  which  all  boatswain’s 
mates  would  be  channeled  in  wartime 
would  be  numbered  like  this:  shipboard 
boatswain’s  mate  (BI.IG),  021;  CB 
boatswain’s  mate  (BMB),  022;  steve- 
dores (BMS) , 023 ; canvasmen  (BMC), 
024;  riggers  (BMR),  025. 

Similarly,  numbers  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  various  rating  qualifica- 
tions. Practical  factors  in  each  rate  are 
grouped  together  under  .100.  Individual 


practical  factors  for  boatswain’s  mates 
then  would  be  “short-titled”  020.101, 
020.102,  etc.  Examination  subjects  are 
grouped  under  .200.  A new  feature 
termed  “Normal  Path  of  Advancement 
to  Warrant  Grade”  accompanies  each 
rating  qualification  sheet  and  is  num- 
bered .300.  In  addition,  a few  rates  in- 
clude the  number  .400  for  test  instruc- 
tions and  miscellaneous  qualifications. 

Each  sheet  is  keyed  to  show  at  a 
glance  how  the  various  practical  fac- 
tors, examination  subjects,  etc.,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  various  pay  grades  in 
each  rate  and  in  each  emergency  ser- 
vice rate  (see  table). 

A new  section,  “Military  Require- 
ments for  All  Men  in  the  Navy,”  is  in- 
tended to  replace  BuPers  Manual  Arts. 
D-5203  and  D-5204,  which  covered 
fundamental  knowledge  and  petty  of- 
ficer requirements,  respectively.  Like 
the  other  qualifications,  the  sheets  list- 
ing the  new  “military  requirements” 
are  keyed  for  quick  reference,  to  deter- 
mine to  which  pay  grade  each  require- 
ment applies. 

The  following  table  illustrates  how 
the  rating  qualifications  sheets  are 
“keyed”  to  show  the  applicable  rates. 
The  sample  used  is  taken  from  the  ex- 
amination subject  section  of  the  boat- 
swain’s mate  sheet,  as  proposed. 

• FAMILY  ALLOWANCE  bene- 
fits, in  case  you  were  wondering,  are 
not  about  to  be  cut  off. 

Any  enlisted  man  with  dependents, 
regardless  of  his  enlistment  date,  is 
eligible  for  these  benefits  for  the  “dura- 
tion and  six.”  Date  of  termination  of 
the  emergency  is,  of  course,  anybody’s 
guess.  It  now  seems  unlikely  that  the 
present  Congress  will  do  anything 
about  it.  Assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  next  Congress  legislates  the  emer- 
gency out  of  existence  as  of  January 
1947,  family  allowance  benefits  still 
would  go  on  for  six  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  emergency  the  benefit  will 
end  for  all  whose  enlistment  date  is 
1 July  1946  or  after.  For  all  others, 
the  benefits  will  be  discontinued  at  ter- 
mination of  their  enlistments. 

One  benefit  plan  proposed  and  spon- 
sored by  BuPers  asked  for  continuation 
of  family  allowance  until  1952. 


• NAVY  V- 5 AND  V- 12  pr| 

gram  took  more  definite  form  as  iegi, 
lation  to  make  them  permanent  passt 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  a bill  to  pr< 
vide  generally  for  the  training  of  nav; 
officers. 

Favorable  and  speedy  action  is  ai 
ticipated  on  the  bill.  (For  previot 
information  on  this,  the  Hollowa 
Plan,  see  All  Hands,  July  1946. 

The  bill  provides  that: 

• All  midshipmen  with  education; 
qualifications,  upon  satisfactory  con 
pletion  of  flight  training,  be  designate 
naval  aviators  and  ordered  to  duty  ii 
volving  flying. 

• Any  male  citizen  of  the  U.S.  n<| 
more  than  25  years  old  may  be  commi: 
sioned  as  ensign  in  the  Navy  or  secon 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps,  wifi 
shall  have  completed  satisfactorily 
four-year  course  at  an  accredited  co 
lege  or  university,  or  any  enlisted  ma 
of  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  who  sha 
demonstrate  by  test  that  he  has  a| 
tained  an  educational  level  to  that  of  a 
individual  who  has  satisfactorily  coir 
pleted  four-year  course  at  an  accrecj 
ited  college  or  university. 

• Staff  corps  officers  will  be  selecte; 
by  a board  of  officers  of  the  corps  cor 
cerned. 

• Upon  termination  of  regular  con- 
mission  each  aviator  trained  under  th 
program  who  accepts  a commission  ii 
the  naval  or  marine  reserves  may  appl, 
for  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $100  fo 
each  calendar  month  during  which  hi 
pursues  full-time  instruction  at  an  ac 
credited  college  or  university,  total  re 
tainer  pay  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

• SecNav  may  provide  for  paymerf 
of  all  expenses  incident  to  the  adminis 
tration  of  this  Act,  including  but  no 
limited  to,  payment  for  tuition,  fees 
books  and  laboratory  expenses. 

• National  Service  Life  Insurant 
provided  by  the  Government  for  avia 
tors  in  training. 

• Each  midshipman  and  naval  avia 
tion  officer  candidate  will  be  required  t 
sign  an  agreement  that,  if  his  resigns) 
tion  from  a commissioned  status  in  th! 
regular  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  is  ac! 
cepted  prior  to  the  sixth  anniversar 
of  the  date  of  rank  stated  in  his  origi 
nal  commission  in  the  regular  Navy  c 
Marine  Corps,  he  will  accept  a reservi 
commission  and  will  not  resign  thaj 
commission  prior  to  such  sixth  arm: 
versary. 

• The  President  may  appoint  annr 
ally  75  midshipmen  to  the  Naval  Acac 
emy  from  among  the  sons  of  Navj 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  personnel  i 
addition  to  appointments  now  author 
ized. 

• NAVY  GRIDMEN  will  combin 
early  fall  practice  with  aviation  indoc 
trination  late  this  month.  The  Annap 
olis  football  team  was  scheduled  to  g 
to  NAAS,  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass 
for  two  weeks  of  workouts  and  ai 
training. 

Navy  Coach  Capt.  Tom  Hamilton 
USN,  announced  the  trip,  which  wa 
hailed  as  probably  the  first  time  ill 
history  a grid  club  has  combined  foot 
ball  and  flight  school.  Effects  of  th 
new  combination  will  be  watched  witlj 
interest  when  Capt.  Hamilton  unveil 
his  team’s  attack  in  the  first  game  o 
the  season  against  Villanova  at  Annap 
olis  on  28  September. 

ALL  HANOI 


APPLICABLE  RATES 


BM 

.207  CARGO  (020) 

Safety  precautions  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  handling  of  cargo  3,2, 1,C 

Mechanical  advantage  of  each 
form  of  tackle 3,2,1,C 


Rules  to  follow  when  working 
with  manila  and  wire  rope  in 
handling  heavy  weights,  includ- 
ing breaking  strain  of  the  major 


types  of  wire  and  manila  ropes. 

General  rules  for  stowage  of  all 

material  and  equipment 2,1,C 

Various  forces  involved  in  com- 
mon types  of  rigging  and  thumb 
rules  for  computation  of  such 
forces  C 


BMG 

BMB 

BMS 

BMC 

BMR 

(021) 

(022) 

(023) 

(024) 

(025) 

3.2.1.C 

3,2,1,C 

3,2,1,C 

3,2,1,C 

3,2,1„C 

2.1.C 

2,1,C 

2,1,C 

C 

C 

C 
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• A NEW  RATE  which  eventually 
may  offer  considerable  opportunity  for 
technical  training,  is  under  considera- 
tion by  BuPers  with  the  aid  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Research  and  Inventions.  The 
new  rate  is  termed,  in  the  proposed 
postwar  rating  structure,  “training  de- 
vices technician’s  mate,”  and  would 
carry  the  abbreviation  TD.  (For  latest 
information  on  the  new  rate  structure, 
] see  story  on  “qualifications”  on  previ- 
ous page). 

The  rating  TD  would,  as  planned, 
absorb  the  functions  of  such  wartime 
ratings  as  SAD,  SPG,  SPTLT  and 
those  SPT’s  who  were  celestial  naviga- 
tion trainer  instructors.  The  new  rate 
'would  not,  automatically,  absorb  per- 
! sonnel  from  those  previous  rates.  All 
' personnel  would  have  to  qualify  in  the 
■ new  rate. 

A considerable  need  for  men  trained 
in  this  field  grew  up  in  the  wartime 
Navy  and  will  certainly  continue  in  the 
!“push  button”  Navy  of  the  future,  in 
'which  the  machines  of  war  and  the 
| training  devices  which  teach  the  use  of 
the  machines  grow  ever  more  compli- 
cated. The  plans  for  establishment  of 
the  rate  are,  however,  in  preliminary 
form  only.  An  early  estimate  was  that 
the  Navy  might  use  as  many  as  2,000 
TDs. 

1 TDs  would  find  duty  at  nearly  all 
shore  stations  and  air  stations,  and 
aboard  many  of  the  larger  Fleet  units, 
maintaining  and  repairing  training  de- 
vices and  acting  as  instructors  on  the 
devices. 

Current  plans  call  for  three  levels 
of  schooling.  Class  A schools  would 
offer  about  a 10-week  course  in  basic 
theory,  general  maintenance  and  prac- 
tice on  the  simpler  devices.  Class  B 
schools  would  train  TDs  to  handle  more 
'Complicated  devices,  and  include  con- 
siderably more  instructor  training. 
Class  C schools  might  offer  training  in 
the  most  complicated  and  specialized 
training  devices,  including  Link  celes- 
tial navigation  trainers  and  operational 
Tight  trainers.  TDs  might  receive 
training  in  all  three  schools,  or  might 
pe  assigned  to  duty  after  completion  of 
pne  or  more  of  the  courses.  ORI  is 
'affording  considerable  assistance  to 
BuPers  in  setting  up  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  schools.  SADs  were  trained 
jit  NTS,  Chicago,  during  the  war.  That 
school  was  since  disestablished,  but  the 
lew  schools  may  be  set  up  at  the  old 
TAD  school.  It  is  probable  that  some 
raining  will  be  carried  on  in  other  lo- 

Isations. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  these 
tersonnel,  training  will  be  set  up  at  the 
arliest  possible  time.  However,  the 
ating  TD  will  not  even  exist  until 
bout  1 Jan  1948,  when  the  postwar 
j ating  structure  goes  into  effect.  In 
he  meantime  schools  graduates  might 
‘•e  rated  as  SADs  or  specialists, 
r otherwise  designated,  and  would 
hange  over  to  the  TD  rate  after  Jan- 
ary 1948. 

Qualifiations  for  the  rating  TD  have 
een  set  up  in  the  proposed  postwar 
ating  structure,  which  probably  will 
e sent  out  to  the  Fleet  in  final  form 
jext  month.  Like  other  rates  in  the 
tructure,  TD  is  a general  service  rate 
or  peacetime  use.  In  wartime  the  rate 

('ould  be  split  into  several  emergency 
ervice  ratings,  and  each  individual 
'ould  be  given  emergency  service  des- 


LEGISLATIVE 

Aid  to  China  — (Public  Law  512)  — 
Provides  assistance  to  China  in  aug- 
menting and  maintaining  a naval 
establishment;  not  more  than  271 
small  vessels  excess  to  U.S.  naval 
needs  will  be  sold  or  transferred  to 
China;  no  battleships  or  aircraft  car- 
riers will  be  transferred  to  China 
without  specific  authority  of  Congress ; 
signed  by  President  16  July. 

Science  Foundation  — (HR  6448)  — 
Navy-supported  bill  to  establish  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  considered 
by  House  subcommittee  of  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce;  Public  Health 
subcommittee  recommended  bill  to  full 
committee. 

Research  — (HR  5911) — Bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  Research  in  the 
Navy  Department;  passed  House; 
passed  Senate  with  amendments  17 
July;  back  to  House  for  reconsidera- 
tion. 


;ignation  according  to  his  particular 
^abilities.  Emergency  service  TD  rat- 
ings have  been  proposed  as:  TDR  (re- 
pairmen, non-aviation),  TDI  (instruc- 
tors, non-avaition),  TDV  (repairman, 
aviation)  and  TDU  (instructors, 
aviation). 

• HOUSING  FOR  PERSONNEL 

at  home  and  abroad  is  a subject  of  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  Navy  Department 
.these  days.  Plans  are  being  prepared 
Ifor  the  construction  of  housing  at  bases 
jwithin  the  continental  limits  and  over- 
seas. Funds  have  been  allocated,  and 
'more  were  included  in  the  Navy’s  1947 
fiscal  appropriation.  Naturally,  prog- 
ress in  the  housing  program  is  being 
hampered  by  the  same  factors  which 
have  made  civilian  housing  a nation- 
wide headache. 

To  insure  that  when  housing  is  built 
it  will  be  in  the  areas  of  most  critical 
need,  CNO  now  is  examining  the  re- 
sults of  its  recent  survey  of  on-station 
housing  at  continental  stations  (see 
All  Hands,  June  1946,  p.  48).  Pro- 
cedure is  for  CNO  to  determine  areas 
of  need  and  recommend  them  to  SecNav 
as  such,  and  SecNav  then  gives  his  go- 
ahead  to  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  authorizing  that  Bureau  to  spend 
the  money.  BuDock  has  responsibility 
for  the  letting  of  contracts  and  the  ac- 
tual construction. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have 
been  delegated  for  housing.  From  funds 
on  hand  the  Navy  has  allocated  about 
$30,000,000  for  construction  of  needed 
dwellings  at  stations  within  the  con- 
tinental limits.  And  the  1947  Navy  ap- 
probations act  includes  housing  in  its 
provisions.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  recommended  to  Congress 
appropriations  of  $7,735,000  for  con- 
struction of  422  married  officers’  quart- 
ers and  410  married  enlisted  men’s 
quarters  within  the  continental  limits, 
and  sums  for  reconstruction  overseas  as 
follows:  Barracks  for  8,210  men,  $16,- 
420,000;  BOQs  for  600  officers,  $3,180- 
000;  married  officers’  quarters  for  420 
families,  $6,300,000;  and  married  en- 
listed men’s  quarters  for  1,065  fami- 
lies, $9,052,000. 


ROUNDUP 

Naval  Reserve  — (S  2437) — Bill  to 
amend  Naval  Reserve  Act  of  1938  to 
grant  certain  benefits  to  naval  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  training  duty  prior 
to  official  termination  of  World  War 
II;  companion  bill  (HR  7039)  intro- 
duced in  House;  both  bills  reported 
favorably  by  Committees  17  July. 

Fiancees — (Public  Law  471) — Fa- 
cilitates admission  into  U.S.  of  alien 
fiancees  or  fiances  of  members  of 
armed  forces  of  U.S.;  signed  by  Presi- 
dent 29  June. 

Reserve  Retirement — (S  389)  — 
Would  revise  basis  and  rate  of  re- 
tired pay  of  members  of  retired  list 
of  Naval  Reserve;  now  in  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Navy  is 
studying  a broader  and  more  equitable 
proposal  for  retirement  of  Naval  Re- 
serve personnel,  therefore  has  recom- 
mended against  enactment  of  S 389. 


• NAVY  NURSES  are  needed, 
and  the  Navy  is  prepared  to  commis- 
sion any  eligible  candidate  in  the  Nurse 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  with  temporary  rank. 

Legislation  is  being  drafted,  accord- 
ing to  Alnav  365-46  (NDB,  15  July), 
looking  to  establishment  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  as  a Staff  Corps  of  the  regular 
Navy  with  full  rank  from  ensign  to 
captain  and  providing  pay,  allowances 
and  benefits  accordingly. 

BuMed  asks  that  any  reserve  nurse 
eligible  for  transfer  under  Alnav  279- 
45  (NDB,  30  September)  investigate 
“the  advantages  of  a career  in  the  reg- 
ular Navy  Nurse  Corps  with  pay,  al- 
lowances, and  prestige  of  naval  officers 
as  contrasted  with  civilian,  private,  or 
institutional  nursing.”  Such  candi- 
dates are  urged  to  submit  immediately 
their  applications  for  transfer.  Inquir- 
ies concerning  transfer  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  BuMed. 

Nurses  of  the  active  and  inactive  re- 
serve whose  requests  for  transfer  have 
been  given  favorable  consideration  will 
be  transferred. 

BuMed  further  informs  registered 
nurses  in  civilian  life  that  the  Navy  de- 
sires their  services  and  asks  them  to 
consult  their  local  offices  of  Naval  Of- 
ficer Procurement  on  the  matter. 


Send  ALL  HANDS 
Word  on  Addresses 

Copies  of  ALL  HANDS  returned  to 
BuPers  because  of  obsolete  addresses  in- 
dicate that  present  methods  of  keeping 
the  mailing  list  up-to-date  do  not  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  the  rapid  roll-up 
of  naval  activities.  It  is  requested  that 
commanding  officers  of  ships  and  sta- 
tions being  decommissioned  assist  by 
notifying  the  Director,  Informational  Ser- 
vices Division,  BuPers,  when  ALL  HANDS 
is  no  longer  required.  Activities  receiv- 
ing the  magazine  in  excess  of  present 
needs  because  of  reduced  complements 
also  are  requested  to  forward  this  in- 
formation. 
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BOOKS: 


IN  ONE  of  the  books  reviewed  on  this 
page,  Somerset  Maugham  writes: 
“If  readers  wish  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day 
they  will  do  better  to  read,  not  novels, 
but  the  books  which  specifically  deal 
with  them.”  This  advice,  good  as  it 
may  be,  is  not  widely  followed  for 
novels— Mr.  Maugham’s,  for  instance — 
will  always  have  more  popular  appeal 
than  the  most  instructive  analytical 
writings.  And  don’t  think  Mr.  Maug- 
ham isn’t  aware  of  this. 

Many  of  us  have  learned  at  least  as 
much  Revolutionary  history  from  Ken- 
neth Roberts  as  we  did  from  textbooks ; 
and  our  parents  and  grandparents  got 
their  English  history  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Gone  With  the  Wind  helped  give 
the  word  on  the  warring  and  recon- 
structed South,  and  even  Forever  Am- 
ber (yeah  man!)  would,  if  you  looked 
at  it  that  way,  cast  some  light  on  the 
days  of  Charles  II. 

The  following  volumes  make  history 
— American  and  European,  Renais- 
sance and  modern  — come  alive.  They 
are  being  forwarded  by  BuPers  to  ship 
and  station  libraries. 

In  these  United  States 

® “Still  to  the  West”  by  Nard 
Jones;  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
$2.75. 

This  book  of  broad  scope — the  first 
written  by  the  author  since  his  service 
as  a Naval  Reserve  officer  during  the 
war  years — reaches  back  to  the  old 
West  and  rises  to  a climax  just  prior  to 
World  War  II.  There  are  characters  to 
remember — old  Oregon  O’Malley;  his 
son,  a watered-down  version  of  the  old 
man;  and  his  granddaughter  who  has 
the  courage  to  break  with  the  past  and 
so  follow  David  Morse  into  a new  life. 
The  background  is  the  country  lying 
between  the  Cascades  and  Rockies,  and 
particularly  the  new  land  and  new 
people  created  by  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam,  the  biggest  thing  ever  built  by 
man. 

• “Long  Storm"  by  Ernest  Hay- 
cox;  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  $2.50. 

Portland,  Ore.,  during  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War  would  have  been  a good 
liberty  town ; 55  saloons  were  available 
to  a population  of  5,000.  In  this  brawl- 
ing, booming  frontier  city  is  set  a typi- 
cal hardhitting  Haycox  romance  of  ad- 
venture, centered  about  Adam  Musick, 
captain  of  the  Daisy  McGovern.  He 
loses  his  fight  to  buck  the  monopoly  held 
on  river  traffic  by  the  Navigation  Com- 
pany; but  he  wins  in  a larger  struggle 
— against  Floyd  Ringrose,  leader  of 
the  CoDperhead  organization,  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle — and  he  wins  the 
right  girl. 

• “The  Unterrified”  by  Constance 
Robertson;  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
$3.00. 

No  appeasers  or  enemy  sympathizers 
were  able  to  stem  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  selective  service  in  the  past 
war.  In  New  York  City  in  July  1863 
it  was  a different  story.  There  and 
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FICTION’S  PAGES  BRING 
HISTORY  BACK  TO  LIFE 


then  anti-draft  mobs  for  three  days 
controlled  the  city,  laying  waste  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  property  and 
causing  1,000  deaths;  the  government, 
though  successful  fn  quelling  the  riots, 
was  forced  to  suspend  the  draft  until 
the  following  August. 

In  those  tempestuous  times  is  laid 
the  story  of  the  King  family,  pawns  in 
a web  of  appeasement,  espionage  and 
treason.  But  Miss  Robertson’s  best  ef- 
forts fail  to  vitalize  her  fictional  char- 
acters; the  meat  of  the  book  is  its  excel- 
lent picture  of  an  unsavory  period  in 
American  history. 

Of  Princes  and  Prelates 

• “Then  and  Now"  by  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham;  Doubleday  and  Com- 
pany, $2.50. 

In  this  book,  the  Literary  Guild’s 
June  selection,  one  of  the  leading  fiction 
craftsmen  of  our  time  tells  a story  of 
amorous  and  political  chicanery  against 
a backdrop  of  Renaissance  Florence. 
The  central  characters  are  a protege  of 
Machiavelli  and  the  notorious  Italian 
statesman  himself;  the  latter  formu- 
lates the  ideas  he  later  set  forth  in  The 
Prince  while  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  intentions  of  Caesar  Borgia. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to 
apologize  (in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word)  for  Machiavelli’s  exposition  of 
power  politics,  and  Mr.  Maugham  pre- 
sents that  astute  man’s  ideas  with  great 
clarity  if  not  necessarily  with  sym- 
pathy. 

On  the  last  page,  the  author  has 
Machiavelli  say:  “It  is  well  to  have 
right  on  our  side,  but  it  is  madness  to 
forget  that  unless  we  have  might  as 
well  it  will  avail  us  nothing.”  There  is 


wisdom  in  this;  an  outstanding  Arnei ' 
ican  reviewer  has  suggested  consider;'  ; 
tion  of  what  wisdom  there  may  be  ah 
in  Tennyson’s  conception  of  Sir  Gal; 
had,  whose  strength  was  as  the  strength 
of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure.  > 

Tennyson  vs.  Machiavelli  in  10  fa: 
politico-literary  rounds  might  be  i 
pretty  good  fight  to  watch;  Tennyso 
would  be  a short-ender  in  the  bettinj 
but  he  might  do  all  right  at  that. 

• “Lustre  in  the  Sky”  by  R.  G 

Waldeck;  Doubleday  and  Compam! 
$2.75. 

The  thesis  of  this  book — that  histor 
repeats  itself  — has  perhaps  suffere 
from  over-repetition,  and  it  may  be  ju^;  i 
as  well  to  ignore  the  attempt  of  th 
author  to  parallel  the  U.N.  meeting1 
of  today  in  her  depiction  of  the  Con. 
gress  of  Vienna,  1814-1815,  for  th 
story  of  that  great  conclave  is  sufficien 
in  itself.  Though  all  the  important  fig 
ures  of  the  Congress  troop  through  th 
pas'es,  the  dominating  figure  is  th 
great  French  statesman,  the  unscrupu 
lous  Talleyrand.  By  any  and  all  mean 
he  gains  his  objectives — though  amii, 
the  banquets,  ballets,  balls  and  such 
how  anyone  accomplishes  anything  i 
something  of  a mystery — only  to  se|  S 
his  policy  finally  wrecked  by  the  retun 
of  Napoleon  to  Paris. 

South  of  the  Border 

• “The  Takers  of  the  City”  by  H| 

R.  Hays;  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  $2.75 

The  takers  are  a little  band  of  barej  I 
foot  friars  under  Father  Bartolome  dj 
las  Casas;  the  city  is  in  remote  Chiapa; 
in  the  Mexico  of  400  years  ago.  Th 
purely  fictional  hero — the  young  noblh  I 
man  Ricardo — who  is  the  central  figure 
in  the  love  interest  of  the  book  is,  iik< 
the  Kings  in  The  Unterrified,  com: 
pletely  overshadowed  by  the  genuim 
historical  figures  and  episodes.  Bru 
tality  of  man  and  nature,  in  massacre: 
and  earthquakes,  is  exploited  to  maki 
this  a strenuous  novel. 


DEATH  AND  DESTRUCTION  beset  New  York  in  1863  as  mobs  protested 
the  war  draft.  Scene  on  jacket  of  ‘The  Unterrified'  depicits  those  stormy  days. 

ALL  HANDS 


THE  INDIAN  WHO  FINALLY  MADE  CHIEF 


Not  a chance  . . . 


...joined  the  Navy 


*..to  the  galley 


. . . with  all  honor 
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By  the  shores  of  AdComPhibsPac, 

By  the  shining  Pac-S ea-Water, 

Stood  the  wigwam  of  No-Make-Rate, 

Not  a chance  for  Chief,  No-Make-Rate, 

Dark  behind  him  rose  the  vision. 

Rose  the  black  and  gloomy  spectre, 

Rose  the  spectre:  Over-Complement. 

“Go  thou  forth,”  said  old  Jamokey, 

Tribal  Chief  with  many  hashmarks, 

‘‘Join  the  Navy  of  the  Alnav, 

Of  the  OinC  and  Cine  and  FruPac, 

Of  the  Dirpacdocks  and  JosCo, 

Of  the  Co mNavAir  and  BuShips, 

Of  the  SO SU,  CASU,  POA, 

Of  the  carbons  in  nine  copies. 

Where  the  Complements  are  open. 

Complements  for  Chief  of  summers. 

You  will  then  be  Chief,  No-Make-Rate!” 

Then  joined  the  Navy,  young  No-Make-Rate. 

Cot  his  sea  bag  and  his  hammock, 

Suits  of  blue,  drawers  of  nainsook, 

Suits  of  white  and  shirts  of  chambray. 

Hats  and  skivvies,  shoes  and  towels, 

Many  things  for  health  and  comfort 
Filled  his  bag  to  overflowing, 

Filled  it  till  he  could  not  lash  it 
Ere  came  the  Bo-sun’s  Mate  upon  him: 

Smote  him  with  a look  of  ire, 

Called  him  Fubar,  called  him  Snafu! 

Called  him  $!&**("&%$*!!?$!!? 

Out  of  boot  camp  on  to  Shipboard 
Now  was  transferred  young  No-Make-Rate, 
Skilled  in  all  the  crafts  of  sailors. 

Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  Navy, 

Navigation,  sails  and  sailing, 

Marlinspike,  communications, 

Calisthentics,  nomenclature, 

Learned  in  all  was  young  No-Make-Rate. 

Therefore  sent  was  young  No-Make-Rate 
To  the  chow  hall,  to  the  galley: 

Washed  he  there  the  trays  and  silver 
Till  they  glistened  like  the  sunrays. 

Like  the  shining  Pac-Sea-Water. 

Sweated  out  his  time  as  First-Class, 

Swabbing,  toiling,  swabbing,  striving. 

Also  getting  in  much  sack-time. 

One  day  then  there  came  a letter: 

Washington  was  stamped  upon  it: 

Signed  by  Cominch,  signed  by  BuPers, 

Signed  by  Pentagon  and  Perry, 

Couched  in  language  dark  and  mystic, 
References  and  strange  enclosures: 

Passed  before  him  then  a vision, 

Of  the  word  he’d  long  awaited. 

Saw  it  there  upon  the  paper, 

Black  on  white  he  saw  it  clearly. 

Bestowed  upon  him  with  all  honor, 

Greatest  glory  of  all  mankind: 

Made  a Chief  was  old  No-Make-Rate! 

From  the  brow  of  old  No-Make-Rate 
Gone  was  every  trace  of  sorrow. 

All  the  earth  was  bright  and  joyous. 

All  before  him  was  in  sunshine. 

Thus  departed  old  No-Make-Rate 
From  the  ranks  of  common  men: 

To  the  Regions  of  the  Favored 
To  the  island  of  the  Happy 
To  the  Mess  Hall  of  the  Chiefs! 

Written  by  Leo  Salkin  (in  the  manner  of  Longfellow). 
Drawings  by  V.  A.  Taft. 


"Go  thou  forth" 


. . . called  him  Snafu 
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LFT  Tilts 

TO  THE  EDITOR 

This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mril 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possiL  1 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes;  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


Transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir  : When  is  the  Navy  going  to  let 
men  with  20  years  service  transfer  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  inactive  duty? — L.R.J., 
CCS,  usn. 

• Enlisted  men  of  the  regular  Navy  who 
meet  the  service  requirements  for  transfer 
to  the  Fleet  Reserve  are  transferred  upon 
their  own  application  if  otherwise  quali- 
fied. However,  due  to  the  present  urgent 
need  of  the  Navy  for  trained  and  ex- 
perienced personnel,  men  transferred  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  subsequent  to  15  Aug 
191,5,  except  those  in  the  ratings  of  bugle- 
master,  torpedoman  and  musician,  are  re- 
tained on  active  duty.  It  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time  when  it  will  be 
practicable  to  release  all  enlisted  men  of 
the  Fleet  Reserve . but  it  is  the  intention 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  interests  of  the 
service  allow  it. — Ed. 


Why  the  Sara? 

Sir  : You  state  (Letters,  p.  38,  May 

1946  ) that  the  Saratoga  "cannot  handle 
modern  planes  efficiently,”  so  she'll  be 
blown  up  in  the  atom  bomb  test.  I was 
landing  signal  officer  and  later  flight  deck 
officer  aboard  the  “Sara”  and  1 protest. 
The  “Sara’s”  war  record  proves  you 
wrong  ! She  launched  strikes  from  Guadal- 
canal to  Tokyo  and  she  kept  pace  with 
the  newer  carriers'  all  the  way.  She 
handled  both  night  and  day  air  groups 
simultaneously,  no  mean  feat  for  even  the 
Essexes.  1 speak  for  every  officer  and 
man  ever  to  serve  in  the  “Sara's”  air 
department  when  I say  we  were  justifiably 
proud  of  having  one  of  the  hottest  bunch 
of  plane  handlers  and  maintenance  crews 
in  the  Fleet. — H.H.D.,  Lieut.,  usn. 

• All  Hands,  timbers  shivering  under  the 
broadside,  wears  around  on  a new  tack. 
Certainly , no  slight  was  intended  with  re- 
gard to  a gallant  ship  and  the  men  who 
served  her.  All  hats  are  off  to  the  Sara- 
toga ; few  eyes  were  dry  when  she  sailed 
for  Bikini. 

BuShips,  doffing  hats  xvitli  the  rest  of 
us,  nevertheless  must  weigh  cold  facts  in 
decisions  which  shape  the  Navy's  future. 
Saratoga,  weighed,  ivas  long  on  glory, 
short  on  the  following  counts: 

• Aircraft  size  has  increased  tremen- 
dously since  “Sara”  was  finished  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  Her  hangar  is  much 
smaller  than  later  carriers. 

• Saratoga’s  island  limits  the  width  of 
her  flight  deck  more  than  does  the  island 
of  an  Essex  class  ship  and  her  deck  is 
considerably  narrower. 

• Saratoga’s  elevators  are  smaller  than 
those  aboard  Essex  and  Midway  class 
ships  and  are  not  as  suitably  located. 

These,  and  many  other  refinements  of 
design  over  the  past  20  years,  coupled 
with  the  zooming  advance  in  aviation  de- 
sign expected  within  the  next  very  few 
years,  render  "Sara”  outmoded,  uneconomi- 
cal to  continue  as  a Fleet  carrier,  accord- 
ing to  BuShips. 

But  she  takes  an  unsurpassed  history 
into  retirement  with  her. — Ed. 


USS  SARATOGA — gallant  but  outmoded. 
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Broken  Service  Reenlistments 

Sir:  Are  broken  service  reenlistments 
between  September  and  October  1939 
counted  toward  retirement  benefits? — 
R.C.W.,  Sic,  usn. 

• Yes.  You  will  find  the  complete  and 
latest  word  on  enlisted  retirement  in  All 
Hands,  June,  p.  I). — Ed. 

V-12  Time  Deducted 

Sir  : I am  a former  Navy  man  and  am 
attending  college  under  the  GI  Bid  of 
Rights.  I was  a V-12  scudent  for  a year 
and  in  my  letter  of  entitlement  for  GI 
education  benefits  by  V-12  time  was  de- 
ducted. However,  I did  not  complete  my 
course  and  under  the  law  I .believe  my 
V-12  time  should  not  have  been  deducted. 
Am  I right  in  my  belief? — J.  P. 

• Yes.  According  to  the  Servicemen’s  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  19 as  amended,  the 
time  you  spent  in  V-12  should  not  have 
been  deducted,  since  the  course  ivas  not 
completed.  You  are  advised  to  contact  the 
nearest  regional  office  of  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration and  have  an  adjustment  made. 
— Ed. 

Dependent’s  Allowance 

Sir  : Ever  since  I joined  the  Navy  in 
1943,  my  mother  has  received  a depen- 
dent’s allowance  of  $50  per  month.  I ex- 
pect to  be  married  within  several  months. 
If  I ask  for  dependent  status  for  my 
wife,  will  my  mother’s  allowance  be 
stopped? — R.N.W.,  GMlc,  usn. 

• No.  Your  mother  ivill  continue  to  re- 
ceive her  allowance  as  a class  B-l  de- 
pendent, provided  that  she  continues  to 
be  dependent  on  you  for  her  chief  sup- 
port. An  additional  $5  per  month  will  be 
deducted  from  your  pay,  with  the  gov- 
ernment making  up  the  difference  between 
your  $21  total  contribution  and  the  two 
family  allowances. — Ed. 

Vision  Drops  to  I /2 0 At  Sea 

Sir  : I note  that  vision  requirements  as 
outlined  in  Chapter  11,  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department,  have  been  modified 
to  a minimum  of  6/20  in  one  eye  and  at 
least  10/20  in  the  other,  correctable  to 
20/20.  Since  1939  my  vision  has  gone 
from  20/20  to  1/20  and  still  is  dropping, 
and  I have  served  continuously  at  sea 
during  that  period.  I would  like  to  know 

(1)  i'f  I will  be  able  to  ship  over  in  1948, 
when  my  present  enlistment  expires  if 
vision  requirements  remain  the  same,  and 

(2)  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be  trans- 
ferred ashore  now  for  limited  duty. — 
J.  L.  S.,  CY,  usn. 

• (1)  It  is  impossible  to  state  xvhether 
you  would  be  eligible  for  reenlistment  in 
19/,8  inasmuch  as  personnel  needs  and 
other  factors  cannot  be  foretold  at  this 
time.  BuPers  at  present  does  not  plan  to 
reduce  physical  requirements  for  enlistment 
or  reenlistment  in  the  Navy.  (2)  Yes, 
you  can  be  transferred  ashore  for  limited 
duty.  You  should  initiate  a request  for 
such  a transfer  with  the  medical  officer  of 
your  ship,  with  the  view  of  investigation 
of  your  visual  defect  and  possible  medical 
survey.  With  1/20  uncorrected  vision  you 
should  not  be  at  sea  and  on  general  duty. 
The  medical  officer  will  take  steps  to  have 
you  transferred  ashore  if  the  defect  is  as 
indicated. — Ed, 


For  Gold  Hashmarks 

Sir  : What  is  the  conduct  mark  required 
for  a man  to  wear  gold  hashmarks  after 
12  years  of  service? — G.T.G.,  CMoMM, 

USN. 

• To  qualify  for  gold  hashmarks,  a man 
must  have  12  years  of  continuous  service 
during  which  he  must  have  received  three 
or  four  consecutive  Good  Conduct  Medals, 
as  the  case  may  be  (in  August  191,5  ser- 
vice requirement  for  the  medal  ivas  re- 
duced from  four  to  three  years),  or  marks 
in  conduct  and  proficiency  in  rating  which 
would  justify  award  of  Good  Conduct 
Medals — that  is,  no  mark  less  than  3.0 
and  a final  average  of  3.8  in  conduct  and 
3.5  in  proficiency  in  rating  during  each 
three-year  period  of  continuous  active  ser- 
vice.— Ed. 


Honorable  Discharge  Certificate 

Sir  : Upon  completion  of  six  years  in 
the  regular  Navy,  is  a man  awarded  an 
honorable  discharge  certificate,  although 
he  immediately  reenlists? — L.T.G.,  CPhM, 
USN. 

• No.  Under  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  158- 1, 2 
(NDB,  cum.  ed. ) , discharge  certificates 
will  not  be  issued  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency  in  the  case  of  usn  men  dis- 
charged for  the  purpose  of  reenlisting 
immediately. — Ed. 


Specialist  ( S)  Rating 

Sir  : I am  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy 
Shore  Patrol,  have  12  years  of  broken 
service,  and  am  50  years  old.  What  are 
(1)  the  opportunities  for  men  rated  Spe- 
cialist (S)  in  the  postwar  Navy,  and  (2) 
my  chances  of  remaining  in  the  service? 
— S.  J.  N.,  Ch  Sp.  (S),  usnr. 

• There  is  no  provision  at  present  for  re- 
taining the  Specialist  (S)  rating  in  the 
postivar  Navy.  Men  now  holding  this  rate 
and  desirous  of  remaining  in  the  service 
have  been  advised  to  change  to  some  other 
rate.  (2)  There  appears  to  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  you  to  remain  in  service.  At 
present  men  from  11  to  30  years  of  age 
are  eligible  for  enlistment.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  your  age  for  reenlist- 
ment you  may  subtract  the  number  of 
years  of  your  service  from  your  actual 
age.  On  this  basis,  you  would  be  too  old 
by  eight  years  for  reenlistment. — Ed. 


Excess  of  Painters 

Sir  : Would  a change  of  rate  from 
CQM  to  CPtr  be  authorized  if  a man 
qualified  in  the  new  rate? — H.F.H.,  CQM, 
USN. 

• Changes  in  ratings  are  governed  by  the 
comparative  needs  of  rates  concerned  in 
the  Navy  as  a whole.  At  the  present 
time,  because  of  the  excess  of  chief 
painters  in  the  regular  Navy,  it  is  im- 
probable that  a change  of  rating  from 
chief  quartermaster  to  chief  painter  ivould 
be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel.— Ed. 


Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir:  In  your  Letters  page  (p.  38)  in 
the  June  1946  All  Hands  you  state  that 
time  served  by  an  enlisted  man  in  officer 
status  may  be  counted  by  him  toward 
meeting  the  eligibility  requirement  for 
the  Good  Conduct  Medal  when  he  reverts 
to  enlisted  status.  You’re  wrong,  and  I 
think  a correction  is  in  order. — W.M.C., 
Capt.,  usn. 

• Yes,  sir ! Right  you  are!  BuPers  Manual, 
Art.  A-101,6,  includes  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  eligibility  for  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal:  “ Service — any  three 

(3)  years  of  continuous  active  service  as 
an  enlisted  person  in  the  regular  Navy, 
Naval  Reserve,  or  as  an  inductee.  Service 
in  either  a commissioned  or  warrant  rank 
will  not  be  included  in  computing  time 
served,  but  will  not  be  considered  as  an 
interruption  in  computing  enlisted  service.” 
To  illustrate  the  last  sentence  of  the 
quoted  material:  If  an  enlisted  man  served 
one  year  in  enlisted  status,  one  year  in 
officer  status,  then  reverted  to  enlisted 
status,  he  would  then  have  two  years  of 
service  remaining  before  meeting  the  three- 
year  service  requirement  for  the  Medal. 
—Ed. 
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Service  Credits 

Sir:  I am  a reserve  officer  with  14 
years  inactive  commissioned  service  and  4 
years  active  commissioned  service.  If  I 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy,  what  will 
be  (1)  my  service  credit  for  pay  pur- 
poses: (2)  my  service  credit  for  purposes 
of  retirement? — E.  N.  D.,  Capt.,  usnr. 

• (1)  Eighteen  years;  (2)  four  years. — 
Ed. 

Parents’  Consent  Needed 

Sir  : At  what  date  was  it  effective  for 
a usnr  under  21  to  need  the  consent  of 
his  parents  to  reenlist  in  the  regular 
j Navy? — J.G.M.,  Sic,  usn. 

I • Alnav  121-1,6  (NDB,  15  March)  was 
effective  lli  March,  and  provides  that  no 
• enlistment  or  reenlistment  in  the  regular 
Navy  can  be  accepted  for  a person  under 
I 2i  without  the  written  consent  of  the 
I parents.  By  Alnav  13  8-46  (NDB,  30 
; March),  Alnav  121-!, 6 is  not  applicable  to 
personnel  reenlisting  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
— Ed. 

Ribbons  Right  Side  Up 

Sir  : In  your  article  on  wearing  of  rib- 
bons (June  1946,  p.  72)  you  state  that 
stars  are  worn  on  ribbons  point  down,  and 
then  you  show  an  illustration  with  the 
stars  point  up.  (1)  1 think  your  picture 
is  wrong.  Also,  (2)  how  about  a mention 
of  a fine  point,  to  wit : How  do  you  tell 
if  a ribbon  is  being  worn  right  side  up? 

' — M.A.A.,  BM2c,  usn. 

• (1)  You  are  correct.  Stars  are  worn 
on  ribbons  single  point  doivn  in  all  cases. 
(2)  It  is  true  many  ribbons  do  have  a 

\ ‘‘right  side  up.’1  It  is  determined  generally 
in  this  manner:  Seniority  of  colors,  based, 
on  heraldry,  is  observed  by  always  wear- 
ing blue,  the  senior  color,  in  the  senior 
position,  that  is,  up  and  inboard  on  the 
wearer’s  chest.  Thus  the  blue  stripe  al- 
ways is  on  top  on  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  ribbon.  The  blue  stripe  is  worn 
inboard  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
j vine  Corps  Medal  ribbon.  Each  area  cam- 
| paign  ribbon  has  narrow  red,  white  and 
blue  stripes  in  the  center.  In  each  case, 
j the  blue  stripe  of  the  ribbon  must  be  worn 
\ inboard. 

Education  for  V-  J 2s 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  V-l,  usnr,  on  30 

Oct  1942  and  was  placed  on  inactive  duty. 
I was  transferred  to  active  duty  in  class 
V-12,  usnr,  on  1 July  1943,  Does  my 
longevity  pay  begin  1 July  1943  or  30 
Oct  1942?  Prior  to  my  enlistment  in  the 
Navy  V-12  program  I had  one  year  of 
college.  On  enlistment  in  this  program 
I received  three  years  additional  college 
work  in  the  line  I had  chosen  and  re- 
I ceived  my  BS  degree.  In  other  words, 
my  education  was  not  interrupted,  but 
was  actually  helped  along.  Am  I eligible 
I for  further  college  work  under  the  GI 
Bill,  and  if  so  how  much? — G.W.H.,  Ens., 
1;  USNR. 

• Your  longevity  pay  begins  30  Oct  101,2. 
Ail  service  in  the  Navy,  whether  usn  or 

j usnr  ( active  or  inactive  duty)  is  credited 
for  longevity  pay.  Yes,  you  are  entitled 
to  one  year  of  college  plus  the  equivalent 
of  the  time  you  spent  on  active  duty 
other  than  as  a student,  providing  such 
active  duty  other  than  as  a student  was  90 
days  or  longer. — Ed. 

Fraudulent  Enlistment 

Sir  : If  a man  enlisted  in  usn  for  four 
j years  as  being  18  years  old,  by  means  of 
a fraudulent  baptismal  certificate,  and 
without  his  parent’s  consent,  (1)  could 
he  be  discharged  at  his  own  request? 

(2)  What  type  of  discharge  would  he  re- 
ceive? (3)  What  action  would  the  Navy 
take?  (4)  Is  he  entitled  to  benefits  under 
the  GI  Bill?  (5)  Would  he  be  subject  to 
punishment  by  civil  authorities? — E.J.,  Sic, 
usn. 

• (1)  No,  he  cannot.  Hoivever  if  proper 
, consent  to  enlistment  was  not  given,  his 

parents  or  guardian  may  obtain  his  dis- 
charge by  making  written  request  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  with  proof  of 
age,  within  90  days  after  his  enlistment, 
provided  he  has  not  become  18  years  of 
age  during  that  time.  (2)  False  repre- 
sentation as  to  age  does  not  affect  the 
type  of  discharge  certificate  issued.  The 
individual  receives  a type  of  discharge 
warranted,  by  his  record  of  service,  in- 
cluding his  conduct  and  proficiency  marks. 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  indisputable  evidence 
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of  true  date  of  birth,  an  individual’s  record 
is  corrected  and  no  further  action  is  taken, 
unless  his  enlistment  was  without  proper 
consent  and  his  parents  request,  his  dis- 
charge within  90  days,  or  unless  he  is 
not  sufficiently  mature  for  retention  in  the 
service  and  it  is  desired  to  discharge  him 
for  the  reason  that  he  is  under  the  age 
of  authorized  enlistment.  (I,)  A discharge 
effected  for  the  reason  of  misstatement 
of  age  would  not,  in  itself,  preclude  an 
individual  from  obtaining  any  benefits  of 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled.  (5)  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  take  no  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  a minor  who  mis- 
stated his  age  for  the  purpose  of  enlist- 
ment. Since  the  offense  is  not  a civil 
one  it  is  not  believed  he  could  be  prose- 
cuted by  civil  authorities  for  such  act. 
—Ed. 

Three-Year  Law  Course 

Sir:  On  page  71  of  your  March  1946 

issue  you  printed  a story  stating  that  ap- 
plicants were  being  sought  for  a three- 
year  law  course  beginning  1 October.  I 
would  appreciate  being  advised  of  the 
Alnav  or  Circular  Letter  that  could  be 
used  as  authority  for  forwarding  my  ap- 
plication for  the  training. — J.  H.  M.,  Ens., 
usn. 

• Authority  is  Alnav  31-1,6  (NDB,  31  Jan- 
uary).— Ed. 

Uniform  of  Chief  Cooky  Steward 

Sir:  (1)  Is  a chief  cook  (officer)  or  a 

chief  steward  (officer)  a chief  petty  officer? 
(2)  Are  they  authorized  to  wear  the  cap 
device  of  a chief  petty  officer?  (3)  Are 
they  authorized  to  wear  the  eagle  and 
chevrons  of  a chief  petty  officer  on  the 
sleeves  of  their  blouses? — M.  S.  C.,  CEM. 
usn. 

• (1)  No.  (2)  Yes.  (3)  Fes.— Ed. 

Pay  Grade  Designation 

Sir:  Alnav  110-44  (NDB,  Jan.-June 

1944)  said  no  designation  would  be  used  to 
distinguish  pay  grade  1 (i.e.,  CY(PA) 

would  be  shown  simply  as  CY).  Alnav 
39-46  (NDB,  31  January)  cancelled  Alnav 
110-44.  Should  pay  grade  1 again  be  dis- 
tinguished as  it  was  before? — W.  S.  J.,  CY, 
USN. 

• No.  Alnav  110-1,1,  corrected  all  BuPers 
directives  and  deleted  the  use  of  (PA)  in- 
tegrally with  the  rate  of  pay  grade  1.  The 
designator  (PA)  ivas  not  restored  by  Alnav 
39-1,6.— Ed. 

No  Purple  Heart 

Sir:  Does  a man  who  has  succumbed 
to  combat  fatigue  rate  the  Purple  Heart? 
— F.A.P.,  Lt.,  usn. 

• No,  he  does  not.  The  Purple  Heart  is 
awarded  only  to  those  wounded  or  injured 
as  a direct  or  indirect  result  of  enemy 
action.  Combat  fatigue  is  not  considered 
a ivound  or  injury. — Ed. 

More  on  New  Uniform 

Sir  : Navy  blues  were  the  most  com- 
fortable and  easy-to-take-care-of  clothes 
I have  worn.  I have  never  seen  anyone 
whose  appearance  was  not  improved  by 
the  present  Navy  uniform. — G.A.B.,  CY, 

USNR. 

Sir:  Our  ship  has  a complement  98 
per  cent  usn.  Some  of  them  are  thin  on 
top  and  heavy  in  the  middle.  All  of  them 
agree  the  present  uniform  is  O.K.  Change 
the  material  to  serge  or  authorize  tailor- 
mades,  and  the  Navy  will  be,  as  usual, 
the  best  dressed  service  of  all. — N.D.,  FC3c, 

USN. 

Sir  : I am  a Navy  career  man,  now  in 
my  fourth  year,  and  I am  all  for  a uni- 
form change  winch  will  add  greater  dig- 
nity and  demand  more  public  respect  for 
my  profession.  I have  just  returned  to  the 
Navy  after  seven  months  as  a civilian.  I 
came  back  in  spite  of  the  uniform,  not 
because  of  it. — F.T.H.,  Y2c,  usn. 

Sir:  The  Sic  who  wrote,  “The  present 
enlisted  man’s  uniform  is  a monkey  suit 
and  it  drives  me  nuts,”  will  sing  a dif- 
ferent tune  after  he  has  to  wear  a neck- 
tie for  a couple  of  months,  has  to  worry 
about  a sharp  crease  down  the  front  of 
his  trousers,  and  tries  to  keep  his  shirts 
pressed.  He’ll  use  up  his  pay  raise  at  the 
tailor  shop. — H.B.O.,  Y3c,  usn. 


Misconduct  Time  Doesn’t  Count 

Sir:  In  1941  I was  admitted  to  a naval 
hospital  for  venereal  disease  treatment, 
and  two  months  and  10  days  were  tabu- 
lated against  me  as  misconduct.  In  five 
months  I’ll  be  eligible  for  an  additional 
fogey.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  up  this  time — J.  S.,  CWT,  usn. 

• Yes.  In  computing  service  for  pay  pur- 
poses time  lost  as  a result  of  sickness  due 
to  misconduct  (venereal  disease)  prior  to  27 
Sept  191,1,  is  deducted.  All  time  lost  as  a 
result  of  sickness  misconduct  extends  an 
enlistment  and  must  be  made  good.  Time 
lost  for  being  AWOL  and  for  non-perform- 
ance of  duty  due  to  imprisonment  also  has 
to  be  made  up  day  for  day  for  pay  pur- 
poses.— Ed. 

Overseas  Duty  Clarified 

Sir:  (1)  Is  a man  eligible  for  overseas 
discharge  points  if  his  official  residence  is 
Hawaii  and  he  has  been  stationed  in  the 
continental  U.  S.  for  12  months?  (2) 
Would  he  be  eligible  for  the  full  $300 
mustering  out  pay  if  he  goes  on  leave 
with  orders  to  report  to  the  receiving 
station  in  Honolulu  for  transportation 
back  to  his  duty  station  in  CLUSA? — P.M., 
SlC,  USNR. 

« (1)  No  duty  within  CLUSA  is  con- 
sidered overseas  duty,  regardless  of  a 
man’s  official  residence.  (2)  If  a man 
leaves  CLUSA  for  any  period  on  official 
orders,  he  qualifies  for  $300  mustering  out 
pay. — Ed. 

Navy  Unit  Citations 

Sir  : Was  a Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  to  naval  personnel  attached  to 
units  based  in  Manila  or  the  Mariveles 
area  and  ships  operating  off  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  from  7 Dec  1941  to  (he  fall 
of  the  Philippines?  1 understand  the 
Army  awarded  Distinguished  Unit  Badges 
to  those  personnel. — R.J.S.,  ShClk,  usn. 

• There  was  no  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
awarded  by  the  Navy  in  that  area.  How- 
ever, the  Army  did  award  Distinguished 
Unit  Badges  to  Navy  personnel  under 
their  command. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  ‘‘war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 

clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

• uss  Montrose  ( APA  212).  Address: 
Commanding  Officer,  uss  Montrose 
(APA  212),  c/o  Commander  Stockton 
Group,  19tli  Fleet,  U.  S.  Naval  Supply 
Depot  Annex,  Stockton,  Calif.  Copies 
available  now,  free  of  charge. 

• uss  Bairoko  (CVE  115).  Address: 
Welfare  Officer,  uss  Bairoko  (CVE 
115),  c/o  FPO,  San  Francisco.  Book 
covers  postwar  cruise  to  the  Far  East, 
and  is  available  this  summer.  Send 
$6  per  copy  with  order,  by  government 
check  or  money  order. 

• Pre-Flight  School,  St.  Mary’s  Col- 
lege, Calif.  Address:  Ship’s  Service, 
Naval  Air  Station,  Livermore,  Calif. 
Price  $1,.2  5 per  copy ; make  checks  and 
money  orders  payable  to  above  ad- 
dressee. First  600  orders  from  per- 
sonnel formerly  on  duty  at  the  station, 
not  having  received  a copy,  will  be 
free;  copy  will  be  sent,  and  money 
refunded. 

• uss  Guadalcanal  ( CYE  60).  Ad- 
dress: Special  Services  Division,  Bu- 

reau of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  Copies  free  to  crew  members 
and  former  crew  members. 

• uss  Hancock  (CY  19).  Address: 
Sterling  Engraving  Company,  llill 
Fourth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Publica- 
tion in  early  September  at  $l,  per  copy. 
Orders  accepted  both  prepaid  and 
C.O.D. 
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SURPLUS  BULLDOZER  was  purch 
(upper  left)  for  her  construction  firm 
as  it  won  in  Newport  to  Bermuda  y< 
a special  award.  Left  center:  USS  Fai 
trouble  spot.  Lower  left:  Yokosuka  d 
enlisted  men  and  wives,  among  first 
seas  duty.  Lower  right:  "Mister  Arr 
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/Wave  Mildred  A.  Preen 
ht:  57  foot  sloop  Gesture 
laval  Academy  entry  won 
• docks  at  Trieste,  European 
of  joyous  reunion  of  Navy 
•to  join  personnel  on  over- 
Jabee  Alan  Stephen,  says 
ladies  scream  and  whistle. 


CONGRESS  DIFFERS  ON  METHOD 
OF  Gl  TERMINAL  LEAVE  PAYMENT 

PERIOD  21  JUNE  THROUGH  20  JULY 


President  Urges  Bonds 

A joint  Senate-House  conference 
was  split  over  conflicting  GI  terminal 
leave  bills  as  All  Hands  went  to 
press  late  last  month. 

Crux  of  the  argument  was  not  the 
principle  of  terminal  pay  for  enlisted 
men  but  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  disbursed.  The  House  bill  called 
for  straight  cash  payment  at  the  rate 
of  two-and-one-half  days  pay  for  each 
month  of  service  for  which  leave  was 
not  granted.  The  Senate  measure  al- 
lowed the  same  amount  but  specified 
that  payment  should  be  made  in  non- 
negotiable  bonds  payable  in  five  years 
with  accrued  interest  at  two-and-one- 
half  per  cent. 

President  Truman  proposed  the 
bond  method  and  indicated  fears  that 
cash  reimbursement  at  the  present 
time  would  have  dangerous  inflation- 
ary tendencies. 

Officers  are  now  paid  for  terminal 
leave  in  cash  but  under  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  they  would  have  to  take 
payment  in  non-negotiable  bonds.  The 
securities,  all  in  $25  denominations, 
could  not  be  used  as  collateral. 

New  Draft  Law 

A draft  law  extended  until  next  31 
March  and  prohibiting  the  induction  of 
18-year-olds  has  been  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  The  law,  supplanting 
the  stopgap  measure  which  expired  last 
30  June,  now: 

• Exempts  all  fathers. 

• Provides  for  the  drafting  of  men 
19  through  44. 

• Limits  service  to  18  months. 

• Permits  fathers  to  ask  for  dis- 
charge after  1 Aug  1946. 

• Requires  the  registration  of  all 
boys  of  18;  they  cannot  be  drafted. 

The  Navy,  meanwhile,  has  been  push- 
ing steadily  ahead  with  its  demobiliza- 
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Formal  surrender 
papers  signed 
■*— "5  aboard  USS  Missouri 
n Tokyo  Bay  ended 
World  War  II;  un- 
invaded Truk  laid 
down  arms;  the  Phil- 
ippines were  freed  of 
Singapore  received  the 
Army  rolled  into  Tokyo 
space  of  four  days. 


tion  plans.  All  reservists  who  so  desire 
will  be  discharged  by  1 Sept  1946.  The 
Army  says  it  expects  to  lose  130,000 
men  this  month,  105,000  in  September, 
100,000  in  October. 

Under  the  law,  all  drafted  men  who 
will  have  completed  18  months  service 
by  next  30  November  will  be  released 
on  that  date.  After  30  November  draf- 
tees will  be  discharged  at  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  they  complete  18 
months’  service. 

Plying  Arctic  Seas 

Four  developments  last  month  high- 
lighted America’s  growing  interest  in 
the  North  and  South  Polar  Caps. 

9 Announcement  was  made  in  Ot- 
tawa and  Washington  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  completed  for  a north- 
ern training  cruise  this  summer  by  a 
small  contingent  of  U.S.  Navy  and 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  ships.  Since  the 
cruise  will  take  place  partly  in  Cana- 
dian arctic  waters,  the  approval  of  the 
Canadian  authorities  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  purpose  of  the  cruise  is 
to  amplify  existing  knowledge  of  navi- 
gational and  weather  conditions  and 
provide  routine  training  for  personnel. 
Planes  will  be  used  to  inspect  ice  con- 
ditions ahead  of  the  cruise  ships. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  contingent  will  be 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Richard 
H.  Cruzen,  usn,  who  commanded  the 
famous  uss  Bear  and  acted  second  in 
command  to  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E. 
Byrd,  usn  (Ret.),  in  the  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition of  1939  to  1941.  Ships  pre- 
sently assigned  to  the  cruise  include 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  ice-breaker  uss 
North  Wind,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Richard  Hoyle,  USCG,  well  known  for 
his  previous  assignment  with  the 
North  Atlantic  International  Ice  Pat- 
rol; the  naval  converted  ice-breaker 
USS  Whitewood,  commanded  by  Lt. 
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JAP  JET  interceptor  plane  'Shusui,'  found  in  Empire  by  Navy  officers,  is  now 
on  demonstration  in  United  States.  It  was  flown  in  tests,  never  saw  combat. 


Comdr.  William  H.  Daly,  USN,  who 
also  served  in  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Ex- 
pedition; the  naval  sea  plane  tender 
uss  Norton  Sound,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Alan  Smith,  Jr.,  usn. 

Officers  of  the  Canadian  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Forces  will  participate 
in  the  cruise. 

The  ships  of  the  U.S.  Naval  con- 
tingent sailed  from  East  Coast  ports 
last  month,  and  are  expected  to  return 
in  October. 

• At  about  the  time  the  expedition 
shoved  off,  the  Navy  placed  on  sale  at 
the  Hydrographic  Office  in  Suitland, 
Md.,  an  Ice  Atlas  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Containing  more  than 
100  charts  and  tables,  the  atlas  shows 
the  location  of  northern  sea  ice  for 
each  month  of  the  year  and  designates 
the  sheets  as  “fast  ice,”  not  usually 
navigable,  and  “drift  ice,”  dangerous 
to  shipping.  Charts  show  in  detail 
areas  of  interest  to  shipping  such  as 
the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  Baltic,  Black,  White  and  Ok- 
hotsk Seas. 

• A private  expedition  to  the  An- 
tarctic late  this  year  was  revealed  in 
a request  for  legislation  authorizing 
the  Navy  to  transfer  one  vessel  of 
ATR,  ATA  or  AN  type  to  the  group 
which  plans  the  trip.  Comdr.  Finn 
Ronne,  usnr,  a veteran  of  two  previ- 
ous South  Polar  expeditions  led  by 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd,  USN, 
(Ret.),  will  lead  this  year’s  explora- 
tions, which  it  was  expected  will  last 
18  months.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  more  clearly  define  the  Antarctic 
land  mass. 

• The  War  Department  announced 
large-scale  Arctic  maneuvers  planned 
to  last  eight  months  and  centering 
around  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Adak 
in  the  Aleutians  chain.  Men  and 
equipment  already  are  being  assembled 
on  the  West  Coast  and  at  Camp  Mc- 
Coy, Wis.,  for  preliminary  training  in 
cold  weather  operations.  The  Army’s 
plans  were  revealed  when  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  spoke  before  a Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 


President  Names  Aide 


President  Truman  recently  ap- 
pointed his  naval  aide,  Capt.  Clark  M. 
Clifford,  usnr,  to  the  key  administra- 
tive post  of  special  counsel  to  the 
President,  and  selected  Capt.  James  H. 
Foskett,  usn,  to  fill  the  naval  post. 

The  position  of  special  counsel  first 
gained  prominence  when  it  was  held 
by  Judge  Samuel 
L Rosenman,  and 
it  has  been  vacant 
since  Judge 
Rosenman  re- 
signed early  this 
year  to  resume 
irrivate  law  prac- 
tice in  New  York 
City. 

Prior  to  enter- 
ing the  naval  ser- 
vice in  1944,  Capt. 
Clifford  had  prac- 
ticed law  in  St.  Louis,  sinecializing  in 
the  trial  of  cases,  and  corporation  and 
labor  law.  As  naval  aide  he  handled 
many  executive  assignments,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  President’s 
policies  for  emergency  labor  legisla- 
tion. 


Capt.  Foskett 


The  new  naval  aide  to  the  President, 
former  commanding  officer  of  the 
cruiser  Augusta,  had  been  serving  as 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Commander,  19th 
Fleet.  Capt.  Foskett  began  his  naval 
career  as  a seaman  in  World  War  I, 
and  was  appointed  an  ensign  follow- 
ing the  war. 


Marine  Band  Tours 

The  first  concert  tour  of  the  Marine 
Band  since  1941  will  be  made  this  fall. 
Opening  on  23  September  at  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  the  tour  will  play  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  in  Penn- 
sylvania, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
brasaka,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and 
make  its  final  appearance  in  Atlantic 
City  on  23  November. 


Three  New  Ships 

Three  new  ships  recently  were  ^fl- 
ed to  the  Navy — -uss  Forrest  B.  Rial 
(DD  872),  USS  Hamner  (DD  78) 
and  uss  Saipan  (CVL  48). 

The  Forrest  B.  Royal  has  a st< 
ard  displacement  of  2,200-tons,  is 
feet  long,  with  six  5-inch  gun; 


paired  turrets,  and  secondary  ara- 


ment.  The  ship  is  under  the  commit! 
of  Comdr.  James  M.  Clute,  USN.  !; 


The  Ha?nner,  also  a 2,200-ton  suir- 
destroyer,  was  the  last  of  that 


ship  built  under  war  contracts  on 
East  Coast.  Comdr.  Joseph  B.  Sw 
USN,  will  command  the  ship. 

The  14,500-ton  aircraft  carrier  , 
pan  was  assigned  to  the  Navy’s  op> 
tional  development  force  conduc 
new  carrier  tactics.  Command  of 
ship  was  turned  over  to  Capt.  Joh: 


ft 

i rh 


Crommelin,  usn.  The  vessel  will  go: 
a shakedown  cruise  this  month, 


f 

;on 


Azores  Bases 

Bases  in  the  Azores  which  the  A’es 


set  up  by  agreement  with  Portia! 

m 


will  be  available  for  use  by  the 
and  Great  Britain  for  another  18 
months,  under  an  agreement  v;h 
Portugal.  Use  of  the  Atlantic  islais 
as  bases  will  assist  Allied  nationan 
maintaining  their  occupation  arras 
abroad. 


15  LSTs  for  Sale 

LSTs  were  first  offered  for  sale  1st 
month,  as  surplus,  with  15  availa 
the  United  States  Maritime  Comrs- 
sion  announced. 

Bids  were  opened  in  Washington1!! 
22  July  and  no  bids  less  than  $100  “ 
were  considered. 

LSTs,  because  of  their  shallow  dift 
and  bow  cargo  doors,  were  seen  is 
highly  useful  commercially  in  spec;l- 
ized  hauline'  jobs.  Those  up  for  fie 
were  LSTs  782,  295,  517,  526,  200,  eft 


10 


412,  71,  622,  766,  58,  541,  593,  637 
925. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  P. 

SEABEE  MASCOT  Jimmy  Carrk 
fights  to  walk  again  at  Philadelp 3 
hospital,  Jimmy  IS  honorary  QM  • 
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cattle  to  Boneyard 

Commissioned  in  1906  originally  as 
e USS  Washington,  armored  cruiser 
imber  11,  the  uss  Seattle  (IX-39) 
■aded  up  the  Hudson  River  for  the 
rap  heap  last  month  on  the  last 
juise  the  historic  old  ship  will  make, 
er  destination  was  the  Iona  Island 
loneyard”  where  many  surplus  ships 
|e  placed  in  reserve. 

[The  Seattle  (then  the  Washington) 
'is  launched  18  Mar  1905,  at  the 
jw  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
[imden,  N.J.,  at  a cost  of  $4,035,000. 

: ith  a displacement  of  13,700  tons 
;e  was  502  feet  long,  72  feet  11 
:hes  across  the  beam,  and  on  her 
jal  run  reached  the  speed  of  22.27 
'ots.  Included  in  her  armament  were 
jar  10-inch  40-caliber  guns,  four  6- 
;h  50-caliber  guns,  two  3-inch  50- 
liber  guns,  and  four  21-inch  sub- 
•rged  torpedo  tubes.  Her  name  was 
mged  to  the  uss  Seattle  (CA  11) 
November  1916.  She  was  first 
Iced  in  commission  at  Philadelphia 
Aug  1906. 

■The  uss  Seattle  sailed  on  her  first 
Arid  War  I trip  on  14  June  1917  as 
> ort  in  the  first  American  convoy 
• Europe.  She  later  became  flagship 
ComCruLant,  doing  escort  duty 
Itil  the  end  of  the  war.  From  the 
\r’s  end  until  5 July  1919,  the 
tittle  made  six  round  trips  to  Eur- 
i :,  bringing  3,397  passengers  to  the 
Kites. 

After  removal  of  her  special  trans- 
it fittings  the  Seattle  sailed  to  the 
list  Coast  in  July  1919  to  join  the 
trifle  Fleet.  She  was  reviewed  by 
I President  at  Seattle,  Washington 
|12  Sept  1919,  and  from  there  went 
(the  U.S.  Naval  Ship  yard,  Puget 
Kind  to  be  placed  in  reduced  commis- 
|i. 

laced  in  full  commission  again  1 Mar 
1.3,  she  made  a cruise  to  Hawaii  as 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

VY  VETERAN  and  member  of  the 
ry  expedition,  Donald  MacMillan, 
n his  25th  scientific  voyage  North. 
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AMPHIBIAN  MARINER,  PBM-5A,  has  been  delivered  by  Martin  company 
to  BuAer.  New  plane  is  expected  to  be  of  value  in  air-sea  rescue  work. 


flagship  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
U.S.  Fleet,  and  on  her  return  was  re- 
viewed by  the  President  at  Seattle,  27 
July  1923.  Operating  continuously 
with  the  Fleet,  the  Seattle  added  a 
cruise  to  Australia  in  1925  to  many 
and  varied  assignments. 

Upon  her  return  to  New  York  from 
Australia,  the  Seattle  was  given  minor 
repairs  and  sailed  shortly  after  25 
Nov  1925  for  Panama  to  join  the  fleet, 
and  then  operated  on  the  West  Coast. 
She  returned  to  Hampton  Roads  to 
join  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  passed  in 
review  before  the  President  3 June 
1927.  After  a cruise  along  the  East 
Coast,  she  arrived  in  New  York  City 
29  Aug  1927  to  take  duty  as  Receiving 
Ship  of  that  port.  She  remained  in 
New  York  from  that  time  until  July 
of  this  year,  when  she  began  the  “last 
long  mile”  to  the  scrap  heap. 

The  Seattle  was  reviewed  three 
times  by  Presidents,  put  in  active  com- 
mission four  times  and  placed  in  re- 
serve five  times.  She  has  been  on  the 
Navy  listing  of  ships  in  the  unclassi- 
fied section  as  IX-39  since  29  Aug’ 
1927. 

Coordinate  Sub  Warfare 

With  an  eye  to  improving  U.  S. 
capabilities  for  undersea  warfare  and 
strengthening  countermeasures  against 
submarine  attacks,  the  Navy  has  ap- 
pointed a Coordinator  of  Undersea 
Warfare. 

Rear  Admiral  C.  W.  Styer,  Assistant 
CNO  (Operations),  has  been  named  to 
the  post.  He  will  be  charged  with : 

• Initiating  action  to  improve  the 
material  readiness  and  state  of  training 
of  the  submarine  forces. 

• Representing  CNO  and  presiding 
at  conferences  on  submarine  matters. 

• Coordinating  the  operational  readi- 
ness and  actual  operations  of  the  con- 
cerned elements  of  undersea  warfare. 

Admiral  Styer,  a submariner  for 
more  than  25  years,  was  ComSubLant 
from  November  1944  until  1 Feb  1946. 


New  Mariner  Accepted 

Considered  particularly  suitable  for 
air-sea  rescue,  a new  amphibious  Ma- 
riner, designated  PBM-5A,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Navy,  according  to 
BuAer. 

The  new  plane,  which  is  undergoing 
additional  flight  tests  at  the  Naval  Air 
Test  Center,  Patuxent,  Md.,  was  de- 
veloned  by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 

The  Mariner  is  a variation  of  the 
Navy  seaplane  of  the  same  name  which 
was  used  extensively  in  long-range  pa- 
trol, convoy  coverage  and  antisubma- 
rine warfare  during  the  war.  In  air- 
sea  rescue  work  it  would  be  used  as  a 
companion  to  the  amphibious  Catalina, 
PBY-5A. 

Gi’oss  weight  of  the  new  plane  is 
60,300  pounds,  with  a useful  load  of 
22,000  pounds,  including  fuel.  The  U. 
S.  Coast  Guard  has  shown  interest  in 
it  because  of  its  air-sea  rescue  adapt- 
ability. 

Penalty  for  Strikes 

Containing  a strict  penalty  for 
strikes  against  the  Government,  an  act 
to  appropriate  the  biggest  peacetime 
naval  fund  in  U.  S.  history  was  signed 
last  month  by  the  President.  The  act 
calls  for  cash  appropriations  of  $4,119,- 
659,300. 

Section  109  of  the  act  says  nobody 
gets  paid  who  “engages  in  a strike 
against  the  Government”  or  is  a mem- 
ber of  an  organization  of  Government 
employes  that  “asserts  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  Government”  or  who 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence.  Any  such 
person  also  is  subject  to  $1,000  fine  or 
a year  in  prison,  or  both. 

The  bill  otherwise  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a naval  force  of  500,000  enlisted 
men  and  58,000  officers,  with  a Marine 
Corps  of  100,000  enlisted  men  and  7,000 
officers. 
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Function  of  ASCU 

Developed  to  a peak  of  strength  in 
the  war  against  Japan,  the  Navy’s  air 
support  concept,  calling  for  the  use 
of  carrier  planes  to  support  assault 
troops  in  landings  on  enemy-held  ter- 
ritory, will  be  retained  as  a perma- 
nent feature  of  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Fleet  amphibious  forces  and  joint 
Army-Navy  operations. 

This  employment  of  carriers  was 
relatively  in  its  infancy  in  the  North 
African  operation  and  at  Tarawa.  As 
it  reached  maturity  in  later  Pacific 
operations,  Air  Support  Control  Units 
— ASCU — carried  the  burden  of  the 
following  tasks: 

• Close  air  support  of  troops. 

• Fighter  protection  of  amphibious 
forces  (combat  air  patrols). 

• Air-sea  rescue  in  vicinity  of  the 
objective. 

• Anti  submarine  patrol  by  aircraft 
at  objective. 

• Air  searchers  in  vicinity  of  objec- 
tive. 


To  provide  this  support,  a separate 
control  team  is  embarked  on  each 
amphibious  group  and  force  flagship 
participating  in  an  invasion.  Occupy- 
ing a joint  operations  room  with  naval 
gunfire  experts,  the  ASCU  team  by 
radio  directs  and  controls  the  aircraft 
assigned  from  the  accompanying  es- 
cort and  fast  carriers. 

The  responsibility  for  providing  air 
defense  of  the  ships  of  the  task  force 
or  group  commander  with  whom  it  is 
embarked  is  carried  by  ASCU.  It  is 
similarly  responsible  to  the  troop  com- 
mander for  close  support  of  his  troops 
as  they  go  ashore  and  fight  their  way 
inland.  When  landing  forces  run  into 
opposition  which  artillery  and  naval 
guns  cannot  reach  ASCU  is  called 
upon  to  dispatch  carrier  planes  to 
destroy  the  target. 

The  highly  specialized  technique  de- 
veloped by  the  Navy  and  the  Marines 
during  the  war  is  currently  being 
standardized  by  a joint  Army-Navy 
board  for  future  doctrine. 


AirSea  Rescue  Control 

The  Navy  last  month  discontimd 
its  directional  control  of  the  Cost 
Guard’s  air-sea  rescue  functions,  n 
addition,  under  Alnav  351-46  (NDB  5 
July),  similar  control  was  terminad 
regarding  the  maintenance  and  opei- 
tion  of  ocean  weather  stations  and  £»- 
sea  navigational  aids. 

Navy  control  was  lifted  in  the  J;- 
lantic,  continental  U.  S.,  Alaska,  Ed 
east  of  Pearl  Harbor.  West  of  Pe;l, 
present  arrangements  will  contiie 
until  further  orders  insofar  as  na  1 
and  military  operations  are  concern! 
Naval  theater  and  area  commands, 
including  sea  frontier  commands, 
were  instructed  to: 

• Provide  rescue  facilities  whie 
additionally  required  for  naval  ai 
military  operations. 

• Continue  cooperation  with  otlr 
agencies  including  the  Coast  Guard  - 
sofar  as  means  are  readily  available, 

• Render  assistance  in  cases  of  e- 
ergency  or  distress  at  sea  as  prac- 
cable. 

Performance  of  the  above  functics 
by  the  Coast  Guard  was  specific^/ 
continued  under  directional  control  f 
the  Navy  by  Executive  Order  9o|J 
which  returned  the  Coast  Guard  to  1? 
jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depa- 
ment  on  1 Jan  1946. 

1 ,456  Ships  in  Reserve 

Additions  from  15  June  to  15  Jy 
brought  total  ships  in  the  mercha'; 
marine  temporary  reserve  fleet  > 
1,456,  the  Maritime  Commission  d-v 
nounced.  Going  into  anchorage  in  se- 
en ports  were  234  ships,  and  40  wt: 
withdrawn  for  sale,  returned  to  for- 
er  owners,  or  placed  in  active  servi. 

Largest  number  of  bottoms  were  l 
James  River,  Va.,  where  97  vessel 
were  added  and  12  withdrawn  to  maj: 
a total  of  661.  Inactivated  in  Suisi! 
Bay,  Calif.,  were  324  ships,  in  tp 
Mobile  River,  Ala.,  174,  in  the  Colu:- 
bia  River,  Ore.,  24,  in  Puget  Sour, 
Wash.,  63,  in  the  Neches  River,  Te, 
36,  and  in  the  Hudson  River,  N. 
174. 

All  ships  in  the  temporary  reser: 
fleet  are  capable  of  being  returned  i 
active  service  after  a small  amount 
reconditioning.  With  increased  car' 
requirements  in  the  New  York  are 
22  ships  were  put  back  in  use  fra  ■ 
their  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  anchorage.  ] 

New  Reservist  Magazine 

A new  Navy  publication,  “The  N 
val  Reservist”  (NavPers  15653),  w 
mailed  to  former  Navy  men  last  mont 
The  magazine  will  keep  members  of  t 
Naval  Reserve  informed  of  Reserve  a 
tivities.  It  will  contain  information 
interest  both  to  officers  and  enlist 
men  of  the  Reserve. 

The  first  issue  included  stories  on  t 
developing  Reserve  ship  and  armo 
program,  training  of  various  groups  * 
the  Organized  Reserve,  status  of  t 
Reservist  under  Selective  Service,  ne  . 
for  instructors  (station  keepers) 
Reserve  installations,  and  an  article  < 
the  place  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  tl 
overall  Navy  organization. 

By  keeping  their  District  Director 
Naval  Reserve  informed  of  their  a1 
dress,  Naval  Reservists  will  be  as  sun; 
of  continued  receipt  of  the  magazini  j 
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TORPEDO  FIRE  control  problem  is  explained  by  chief  to  four  Naval  Re- 
servists. Men  are  part  of  group  making  first  peacetime  training  trip. 


Organized  Reserves 

Members  of  the  Organized  Naval 
Reserve  were  placed  in  a pay  status 
on  1 July  in  which  status  they  receive 
one  day’s  base  pay  of  theii  rank  or 
rate  for  each  drill  attended.  Longe- 
vity will  continue  for  all  members  of 
the  Naval  Reserve,  and  if  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  the  case  of  a national 
emergency  they  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  full  longevity  for  both  active 
and  inactive  duty  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

Latest  figures  through  10  July  show 
enrollments  in  class  V-6  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  have  reached  85,252.  Mem- 
bers of  the  organized  Reserve  are 
selected  from  class  V-6. 

The  complement  of  Naval  Reserve 
brigade  staffs  has  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: one  captain,  two  commanders, 
one  Lt.  Comdr.,  one  CY  and  one  Ylc 


Go  On  Pay  Status 

for  each  brigade. 

Cities  authorized  as  locations  for 
brigades  in  naval  districts  are  as  fol- 
lows: First  naval  district,  Boston 

and  Providence;  Third,  Jersey  City, 
Newark,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  New 
York;  Fourth,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh; Fifth,  Baltimore;  Sixth,  At- 
lanta; Seventh,  Miami;  Eighth,  Bir- 
mingham, New  Orleans,  Oklahoma 
City,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Houston,  San 
Antonio;  Ninth,  Chicago,  Indianapo- 
lis, Louisville,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  Cit-g  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Ak- 
ron, Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo,  Milwaukee;  Eleventh,  Long- 
Beach,  Los  Angeles;  Twelfth,  Oak- 
land, San  Francisco,  Denver;  Thir- 
teenth, Portland  and  Seattle;  and  the 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Offers  Food  Stocks 

Boosting  its  total  of  food  made  avail- 
able for  famine  relief  to  over  275  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  Navy  in  June  offered 
an  additional  38  million  pounds  of  food 
from  its  operating  stocks  for  foreign 
famine  relief.  This  offer  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a plea  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  asked  all  govern- 
ment agencies  to  give  maximum 
amounts  of  food  to  aid  the  peoples  of 
the  famine-stricken  countries  “over 
there.” 

Alnav  316-46  (NDB,  15  June)  noted 
that  in  addition  to  the  critical  shortage 
bf  wheat,  rice  stocks  are  greatly  de- 
pleted. The  Alnav  directed  conserva- 
tion of  rice  through  the  use  of  potatoes, 
Tuits,  oat  and  corn  cereals. 

Since  April  the  Navy  has  saved  more 
han  3,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  by  using 
darker  flour,  cutting  thinner  slices  of 
bread,  using  corn  bread  instead  of  white 
bread  from  two  to  six  meals  a week  and 
using  rolled  oats,  cornmeal  and  hominy 
grits  instead  of  wheat  as  cereal.  Fewer 
jind  much  smaller  sweet  and  wheat  rolls 
ire  being  baked,  and  wheat  has  almost 
jost  its  place  as  a breakfast  cereal  in 
'Wavy  chow  lines. 

Included  in  the  latest  Navy  offer  were 
liver  17  million  pounds  of  canned  fruits 
nd  vegetables,  500,000  pounds  of  cocoa, 
!.  million  pounds  of  corn  meal,  600,000 
lounds  of  flour  (buckwheat,  graham 
ind  rye)  13  million  pounds  of  evapo- 
rated and  powdered  milk,  5 million 
bounds  of  ice  cream  powder,  200,000 
ounds  of  canned  plum  pudding,  500,000 
bounds  of  tea  and  100,000  gallons  of 
inegar. 

Previous  Navy  contributions  to  the 
amine  relief  program  include  corned 
beef  and  corned  beef  hash,  pork  saus- 
J.ge,  veal  loaf,  tongue,  flour,  tea,  hard 
read,  chopped  ham,  candy,  dehydrated 
Products,  emergency  rations  and  other 
l.ry  provisions. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 

2,000  LB.  BOMB  will  be  used  on 
lazi  sub  pens  at  Bremershaven.  The 
irecracker  at  right  is  a 2,000  bomb. 

il  UGUST  1946 




Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SILKWORMS  AT  WORK  are  displayed  by  Okinawan.  Navy  government  of 
island,  recently  turned  over  to  the  Army,  helped  natives  return  to  normalcy. 


Ship’s  Power  for  City 

Stern  half  of  the  ss  Sackett’s  Harbor, 
16,000-ton  tanker  that  broke  in  two  on 
1 Mar  1946  will  furnish  electric  power 
for  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission  announced. 

The  6,000  h.p.  steam  turbines  in  the 
after  section  will  provide  power  for  the 
city  until  permanent  facilities  are  ob- 
tained. As  cost  of  fitting  a bow  section 
on  the  wreck  was  considered  prohibi- 
tive, request  of  Anchorage  for  the  stern 
was  granted. 

Built  by  the  Portland,  Ore.,  shipyard 
of  the  Kaiser  Co.,  Inc.,  in  1943,  the 
Sackett’s  Harbor  transported  gasoline 
until  she  broke  up  in  heavy  seas.  Capt. 
A.  S.  Morse  and  nine  crew  members  on 
the  stern  section  were  picked  up  by  the 
USS  Orlando  (PF  99),  and  they  later 
reboarded  the  stern  to  sail  it  into  port. 
The  rest  of  the  crew  was  rescued  by 
other  vessels.  Under  her  own  power  the 
ship  made  two  knots,  and  later  the  uss 
Sarsi  (ATF  111)  towed  the  derelict  to 
Adak,  Alaska.  The  bow,  a menace  to 
navigation,  was  sunk  by  naval  gunfire. 

Back  to  Normal 

Fifteen  months  after  they  went 
ashore  on  Okinawa  with  the  assault 
troops  on  Easter  Sunday  1945,  Naval 
Military  Government  units  turned  over 
administrative  control  of  the  island  to 
the  Army.  Okinawa  is  the  largest  island 
captured  from  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  II. 

With  the  end  of  the  fighting  on  21 
June  1945  NMG  personnel  began  the 
battle  of  caring  for  the  sick,  wounded, 
hungry  and  homeless  people  of  Oki- 
nawa. They  found  only  10  per  cent  of 
the  buildings  standing,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  300,000  civilians  on  relief, 
fields  and  crops  devastated.  In  addi- 
tion, most  of  the  115,000  civilians  be- 
hind the  Japanese  lines  had  gone  with- 
out water  for  days. 

Now  the  island  is  well  on  its  way  to 
normal.  Staffed  by  Okinawans,  the 


bureaus  of  education,  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, police,  commerce,  finance,  fish- 
eries, postal  affairs  and  labor  already 
are  operating.  The  silk  industry  is  be- 
ing built  up  to  a peacetime  basis,  a 
process  which  will  be  expanded  by  im- 
portation from  Japan  of  thread  and 
“silk  eggs.” 

Three  fully-equipped  hospitals,  135 
out-patient  dispensaries  and  a lepro- 
sarium, plus  more  than  1,000  medical 
personnel,  provide  medical  care  and 
handle  sanitation  measures  for  the  na- 
tive population.  School  classes,  with 
mimeographed  texts  on  hand,  are  held 
in  tents,  a staff  of  2,828  teachers  in- 
structing 95,289  students. 

Col.  Charles  I.  Murray,  usmc,  served 
as  Deputy  Commander  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment on  Okinawa  for  the  Navy. 

Dehumidification  Tests 

As  a possible  means  of  safer  storage 
of  strategic  materials,  the  Navy  is  con- 
ducting dehumidification  tests  on  four 
warehouses  at  NSD,  Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. 

At  present,  only  two  methods  are  be- 
ing tested  — in  wood  buildings,  the 
heating  systems  already  installed  are 
utilized  to  maintain  year-round  interior 
rate  of  humidity.  In  concrete  and  cinder 
block  buildings,  machines  which  dry  the 
air  by  passing  it  over  a drying  agent 
are  used.  Future  plans  call  for  another 
system,  which  will  work  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  refrigeration.  The  first  two 
processes  mentioned  produce  better  re- 
sults if  surfaces  of  the  buildings  are 
first  sprayed  with  a vapor  of  compound 
asphalt  or  liquid  cement  which  helps 
keep  out  moisture. 

Comparing  these  methods  with  the 
present  system  of  wrapping  each  item 
individually,  dehumidification  equip- 
ment can  be  maintained  and  operated 
by  a small  force  at  nominal  cost.  The 
present  packaging  of  equipment  costs 
much  more  and  is  only  75  percent  as 
effective. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

CAPTURED  NAZI  photographs  show  destruction  by  Germany  Navy  of  a 
French  memorial  to  U.  S.  forces  in  World  War  I.  It  was  near  Bordeaux. 


Intelligence  School  Opened 

The  Navy  is  training  a permanent 
staff  of  officers  for  its  Intelligence 
Service.  A peacetime  Navy  Intelli- 
gence School  opened  1 July  at  Ana- 
costia,  D.  C.,  with  an  incoming  class  of 
50  Navy  officers  and  five  Marine  Corps 
officers. 

As  future  classes  are  scheduled  to 
enter  the  school,  announcement  of 
opening  of  annlications  will  be  by  Al- 
nav  or  circular  letter.  Officers  in  the 
class  now  in  training  include  both 
Academy  graduates  and  reserve  offi- 
cers who  have  requested  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  in  about  a 50-50 
proportion.  Average  age  is  28;  most 
prevalent  rank  is  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  experi- 
ence of  World  War  II  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a naval  intelligence  or- 
ganization, and  that  time  might  well 
be  lacking  to  train  personnel  in  any 
future  war.  The  majority  of  trained 
intelligence  officers  developed  during 
the  war  were  reservists,  and  most  of 
them  have  returned  to  inactive  duty. 

The  first  period  of  training  in  the 
new  school  will  cover  30  courses  in 
basic  fields  of  operational,  strategic, 
amphibious  and  air  intelligence,  and 
will  require  seven  months  to  complete. 
The  officer-students  then  will  be  divided 
into  two  groups  for  a 10-week  period 
of  training  afloat  under  simulated 
battle  conditions. 

The  students  will  return  to  the  Navy 
Intelligence  School  for  intensive  lan- 
guage studies.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  master  one  of  the  follow- 
ing languages:  Spanish,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Portuguese,  Russian, 
Chinese  or  Japanese.  The  length  of 
the  language  course  will  range  from 
three  months  for  Spanish  to  18  months 
for  Chinese,  and  the  language  study 
will  demand  about  14  hours  per  day 
of  each  student. 

Language  mastered,  the  students 
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will  turn  to  a five-week  indoctrination 
in  the  geography,  history,  government, 
economics,  politics  and  customs  of  the 
area  of  their  language  specialization, 
and  will  be  ready  for  duty. 

Duty  assignments  will  include  sta- 
tions abroad,  specialized  intelligence 
duties  at  home,  and  normal  rotation 
between  sea  and  shore  assignments. 
As  soon  as  graduates  are  available  in 
sufficient  numbers,  it  is  planned  to  fill 
all  overseas  intelligence  posts  with 
graduates  of  the  school. 

Industry’s  Role  Stressed 

Industrial  mobilization  in  event  of 
another  national  emergency  was  con- 
sidered when  the  Navy  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  called  to  a White  House 
conference  with  President  Truman.  The 
association  is  a group  of  about  500 
businesses,  founded  with  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Navy  in  1944  to  serve 
as  a liaison  between  the  Navy  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  President  invited  the  Navy  In- 
dustrial Association,  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Association  and  the  Aircraft  In- 
dustries Association  of  America  to  meet 
with  him  to  discuss  preparedness.  The 
need  for  long-term  cooperation  between 
these  associations  and  the  naval  and 
military  leaders  was  stressed  . 

Vice  Admiral  Edward  L.  Cochrane, 
USN,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships, 
warned:  “As  long  as  the  wartime  lead- 
ers in  government  and  industry  con- 
tinue to  occupy  their  positions  collabo- 
ration is  fairly  easy.  With  the  passage 
of  time,  however,  there  will  be  a ten- 
dency to  drift  apart  unless  the  associa- 
tions continuously  maintain  intimate 
contacts  with  government  agencies  in 
furthering  industrial  preparedness.” 

The  Navy  Industrial  Association  re- 
ported that  the  President  expressed  a 
willingness  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 
two  specific  problems:  The  need  of 
funds  to  finance  industrial  planning, 
and  an  early  solution  of  the  problem  of 
surplus  plant  disposal. 


Rescue  Came  Quickly 

Nearly  one-third  of  carrier-basec 
airmen  forced  to  make  emergency 
landings  at  sea  during  the  last  21 
months  of  World  War  II  were  rescued 
in  less  than  15  minutes. 

Figures  recently  released  show  that’ 
out  of  1,229  flying  personnel  for  whom 
air-sea  rescue  facilities  were  available, 
rescued  and  reported  upon,  30.9  perl 
cent  were  picked  up  within  15  minutes, 
38.7  within  an  hour,  and  28.7  within 
24  hours. 

Surface  craft,  from  crash  boats  to 
destroyers,  accounted  for  72.5  per  cent 
of  the  rescues.  Seaplanes  and  float- 
e ..ipped  observation  planes  picked  up 
18.5  per  cent.  Submarines  operating- 
on  lifeguard  duty  in  enemy  coastal: 
waters  rescued  four  per  cent.  An  ad- 
ditional four  per  cent  reached  land, 
and  one  per  cent  was  classified  asi 
“unknown.” 

Of  the  1,229  reported  upon,  95  per 
cent  survived  the  emergency  landings 
Nine  out  of  ten  pilots  reported  that 
they  elected  to  ditch  their  planes 
rather  than  to  bail  out.  The  parachute 
was  used  as  a last  resort. 

Reasons  given  for  landing  planes  on 
the  water  instead  of  parachuting 
were:  all  carrier  planes  have  excellent 
ditching  characteristics;  aircraft  sur- 
vival gear  would  be  lost  on  a bail-out; 
and  the  pilot  of  a multi-seat  plane  is 
responsible  for  his  crew  receiving  the 
best  possible  chance  of  survival. 

In  the  order  of  popularity,  signaling 
equipment  used  was  dye  marker,  smoke 
signals,  flares  and  flashlights.  A small 
percentage  of  rescues  was  effected  by 
use  of  the  signal  mirror  and  whistle, 
used  in  combination. 

Adequate  medical  attention  and  fa- 
cilities were  available  on  most  surface 
craft,  further  reducing  casualties  of 
sea  crashes. 

Reports  used  for  the  tabulation 
cover  the  period  from  December  1943 
through  August  1945  and  include  in- 
cidents covering  all  carrier  combat 
operations  from  the  South  Pacific  to 
the  Jap  mainland.  Combat  operations 
accounted  for  75.8  per  cent  of  the  in- 
cidents, and  training  operations  for 
24.2  per  cent. 


Col.  Carlson  Retires 

Marine  Col.  Evans  F.  Carlson,  famed 
founder  and  leader  of  “Carlson’s  Raid- 
ers” was  retired  on  1 July. 

Col.  Carlson,  who  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general  upon  his 
retirement,  held 
the  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  with 
three  stars,  three 
Navy  Crosses,  two 
Purple  Hearts,  the 
Italian  Croix  de 
Guerre,  the  Nica- 
raguan Presiden- 
tial  Order  of 
Merit,  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Medal 
of  Distinction. 
The  general  was 

Gen.  (then  Col.)  retired  due  to 

Carlson  physical  disability 

which  he  incurred  at  Saipan  July  1944. 
He  was  wounded  when  he  went  to  the 
aid  of  an  enlisted  man  who  had  fallen 
in  battle. 
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(Universities , Libraries  Profit 

Scientific  research  of  the  past  and  in 
he  future,  in  which  the  Navy  has  a 
participating  interest,  made  the  head- 
ines  last  month.  Large-scale  distribu- 
;ion  of  wartime  scientific  information 
,o  the  nation’s  universities  and  libra- 
ries, and  establishment  of  a Joint  Re- 
search and  Development  Board  by  the 
Navy  and  War  Departments,  were  an- 
nounced. 

Transfer  of  a mass  of  scientific  doc- 
lments  produced  during  the  war  to  the 
library  of  Congress  for  distribution 
vas  accomplished  by  the  Office  of 
scientific  Research  and  Development. 
The  documents,  results  of  the  tremen- 
lous  wartime  research  program  of 
)SRD,  were  compiled  by  the  leading 
icientific  minds  of  the  country.  The 
Navy's  Office  of  Research  and  Inven- 
ions,  after  collecting  the  first  100,000 
•esearch  documents,  suggested  the 
ransfer  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

^ Vice  Admiral  H.  G.  Bowen,  USN, 
ihief  of  Research  and  Inventions, 
aid:  “The  fruits  of  the  government- 
upported  research  program  of  World 
Var  II  are  being  given  to  civilian  in- 
!titutions.  This  information  originally 
cquired  for  military  use  now  can  be 
pplied  to  every  imaginable  civilian 
eld.” 

; Examples  of  wartime  information 
lade  available  to  civilian  use  are  a 
nagnetic  detector  once  used  to  track 
ubmarines  which  is  adaptable  to  geo- 
ogical  exploration;  radar,  metallurgi- 
al  reports  on  aluminum  alloys,  rock- 
ts,  optics  and  camouflage,  sonar  and 
, thers. 

j Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  trans- 
fer project  can  be  gained  from  the 
omment  of  Dr.  Mortimer  Taube,  Lib- 
ary  of  Congress  official,  who  said, 
Three  million  pieces,  equal  in  size  to 
he  entire  New  York  Public  Library, 
vill  be  sorted,  checked  against  declas- 
sification files,  and  subjected  to  pre- 
liminary cataloging  controls.  Included 
in  this  number  are  some  45,000  differ- 
nt  titles.” 

The  new  Joint  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Board,  an  agency  of  the  Sect- 
aries of  Navy  and  War,  will  coordi- 
nate _ _ research  and  development 
1 Activities  of  joint  interest  to  the  two 
services.  It  is  charged  with  establish- 
ment of  a strong,  integrated  research 
nd  development  program  in  the  field 
f national  defense.  Dr.  Vannevar 
lush,  director  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
ific  Research  and  Development,  is 
hairman  of  the  Joint  Board, 
j The  Board  will  inform  the  Sect- 
aries of  the  Navy  and  War  and  other 
fficials  as  appropriate  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

• Allocation  of  research  projects. 

• Coordination  achieved  and  reflected 
p the  budget  requests  of  the  War  and 
ilavy  Department  to  Congress. 

• Need  for  action  to  fill  in  gaps  that 
jay  appear  in  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
artments’  planned  research  programs. 
• Progress  being  made  in  research 
i fields  of  joint  interest. 

• Resolution  or  need  of  resolution  of 
jfferences  arising  between  the  Navy 
nd  War  Departments  in  fields  of  joint 
;!  iterest. 

The  new  board  has  met  to  discuss  its 
orking  organization  and  committees 
> carry  out  its  purposes. 

UQUST  1996 
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ON  THEIR  FOURTH  anniversary,  the  Waves  can  look  back  on  a war  job 
well  done.  More  volunteers  are  needed  for  continuing  tasks  of  rehabilitation. 

FOURTH  BIRTHDAY  FOR  WAVES 


The  war  baby— the  Women’s  Re- 
serve— observed  its  fourth  birthday 
on  30  July.  During  the  past  four  years 
the  Waves  have  served  skillfully 
and  conscientiously  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  filling 
a variety  of  shore  billets.  During  the 
war  they  renlaced  50,000  men  for  sea 
and  overseas  duty,  “enough  men  for 
duty  afloat  to  man  completely  a major 
naval  task  force.”  Since  V-J  day  they 
have  continued  to  perform  necessary 
tasks,  although  being  demobilized  on 
the  same  proportionate  basis  as  men. 

No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  the 
Women’s  Reserve  than  that  the  Navy 
has  asked  for  5,500  volunteers  to  re- 
main on  active  duty  in  the  Naval  Re- 


TECHNICAL  SKILLS  of  the  Waves 
still  are  vitally  needed  by  the  Navy. 


serve  until  1 July  1947.  Over  900  offi- 
cers have  volunteered,  but  it  is  plan- 
ned to  retain  only  500  of  that  number. 
About  3,000  enlisted  women  still  on 
active  duty  have  also  agreed  to  re- 
main. However,  an  additional  2,000 
women  are  urgently  needed  in  certain 
rating  groups. 

Accordingly,  a program  is  being 
launched  this  month  to  reenlist  this 
number  of  former  enlisted  women  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  service  for  the 
coming  12  months.  The  ratings  are  as 
follows:  S,  HA,  PhM,  SK,  SKV,  T, 
PR,  AerM,  AMMI,  Sp(T)LT,  Sp(T) 
LCNT,  Sp  (V) , Sp(Y)  and  Sp(G). 
Former  Waves  will  be  enlisted  only  at 
offices  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement 
throughout  the  country.  The  Navy 
recruiting  service  will  assist  by  fur- 
nishing all  necessary  information  to 
the  applicants.  Until  such  time  as  leg- 
islation is  passed  covering  the  status 
of  women  in  the  peacetime  Navy, 
Waves  will  be  assigned  to  naval  ac- 
tivities only  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  a bill  HR  5915  propos- 
ing to  make  the  women  a permanent 
part  of  the  Navy  is  pending. 

On  26  July  Capt.  Jean  T.  Pal- 
mer, Director  of  the  Women’s  Re- 
serve, USNR,  since  2 Feb  1946  turned 
over  her  duties  as  director  to  Comdr. 
Joy  B.  Hancock  who  was  an  Assis- 
tant Director  prior  to  that  time. 
Comdr.  Hancock  has  served  the 
Navy  in  two  wars.  Joining  the  Navy 
as  a yeoman  (f)  in  World  War  I,  she 
made  chief  before  being  mustered 
out  in  1919.  During  this  war  she 
saw  most  of  her  service  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Aeronautics. 
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CAN'T  BE  GOOD? 

The  Japs  and  Germans  stopped 
shooting,  but  the  unpleasant  task  of 
the  BuPers  Casualty  Section  did  not 
end.  And  now  the  fateful  telegrams 
which  are  sent  by  high  Navy  officials 
to  next-of-kin  beginning,  “I  deeply 
regret  to  inform  you  . . carry  the 
additional  irony  that  the  casualty  is 
most  often  due  to  the  victim’s  own 
carelessness  and  not  to  enemy  ac- 
tion. 

Losing  a loved  one  is  about  as 
much  as  most  families  can  bear,  but 
there’s  some  compensation  in  know- 
ing the  man  went  down  fighting  for 
his  country — no  solace  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  just  stepped  in  front 
of  a truck. 

The  Casualty  Section  dislikes 
sending  out  those  messages  which 
tear  the  heart  of  a family. 

It  is  that  much  worse  when  the 
subsequent  explanation  must  be 
something  like  this  (all  samples 
taken  from  recent  casualty  reports) : 
Died  in  jeep  which  turned  over  on  a 
curve;  drowned  when  caught  in  un- 
dertow; killed  in  motorcycle  wreck; 
hit  by  auto  while  walking  along 
highway;  maimed  by  burns  caused 
when  his  cigaret  set  his  bunk  afire; 
died  of  accidental  gunshot;  run  over 
by  a train,  positive  identification  ob- 
tained through  fingerprints;  died  of 
stab  wounds  received  in  a fight;  died 
of  poisoning  (it  really  was  bad 


THEN  BE  CAREFUL 

liquor,  but  the  fact  wasn’t  stressed 
to  the  family);  killed  when  souvenir 
shell  exploded;  fell  off  a dock  into 
a boat  and  broke  his  leg;  hand  am- 
putated after  it  had  been  crushed  in 
a meat  grinder. 

0.  K.  The  moral  is  obvious. 


AUTO  VS.  TOJO — Casualties  didn't 
stop  because  the  war  did.  If  you're 
careless,  a country  highway  can  be 
as  dangerous  as  a beachhead  on  Iwo. 


Jobs  for  Ex-Navy  Men 

Experience  won  in  the  Navy  can  be 
used  to  advantage  by  ex-Navy  men 
desiring  to  ship  in  the  Merchant 
Marine. 

Active  vessels  in  the  merchant  fleet 
and  maritime  employment  both  have 
declined  about  14  per  cent  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  need  for  additional 
manpower  in  certain  branches  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  remains  acute.  Re- 
quirements for  July  and  August  were 
set  at  4,000  in  the  deck  and  4,400  in 
the  engine  departments. 

Negotiations  that  averted  the  mari- 
time strike  have  raised  wages  $17.50 
a month  for  unlicensed  personnel ; and 
a basic  work  week  of  56  hours  with 
overtime  after  48,  as  well  as  other 
improvements  in  hours  and  pay,  has 
been  established.  Monthly  scales  with 
overtime  for  unlicensed  personnel  run 
from  $145  for  ordinary  seamen  to  $175 
for  carpenter  and  boatswain  in  the 
deck  department.  Pay  of  licensed  per- 
sonnel also  was  raised  $40  to  $45  a 
month.  Initiation  fees  of  unions  vary 
from  $1  to  $50,  and  monthly  dues 
range  from  $1  to  $4.  Such  fees  fre- 
quently include  insurance  rights  and 
other  benefits. 

Men  who  do  not  hold  papers  and 
whose  sea  training  has  been  in  the 
Navy  may  qualify  for  certification  to 
enable  them  to  serve  in  any  position 
for  which  they  are  fitted,  if  their  ex- 
perience meets  specifications  for  the 
billet.  Proof  of  sea  experience  must 
be  in  form  of  Transcript  of  Service, 
obtained  from  BuPers  Inactive  Rec- 
ords Branch,  253  North  Broad  St., 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  Transcript  and 
proof  of  citizenship  are  then  presented 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Inspection 
Service  of  the  Coast  Guard,  offices  of 
which  are  located  in  principal  cities. 

Men  who  already  hold  papers  should 
apply  for  jobs  to  the  Recruitment  and 
Manning  Organization  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  or  one  of  the 
maritime  unions.  Some  direct  hiring 
also  is  done  by  shipping  companies. 

Adm.  Rosendahl  Retired 

Rear  Admiral  Charles  E.  Rosendahl, 
USN,  recently  terminated  his  active 
naval  career  in 
ceremonies  at 
the  Lakehurst 
Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. 

A pioneer  and 
developer  of  Am- 
erican airships, 
Admiral  Rosen- 
dahl was  relieved 
of  command  of 
the  Lakehurst  air 
station  by  Capt 
William  A.  Cock- 
ell,  USN,  who  was 
to  be  succeeded 
later  by  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  G.  W. 
Settle,  USN. 

Admiral  Rosendahl  was  navigator 
and  senior  surviving  officer  of  the  uss 
Shenandoah,  which  crashed  near  Ava, 
Ohio,  on  4 Sept  1925,  killing  14  of  the 
crew  of  43.  He  later  was  commanding 
officer  of  the  airship  Akron. 


Rear  Admiral 
Rosendahl 


Medical  Research 

At  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Dub 
lin,  Ga.,  the  Navy  has  put  into  oper 
ation  a program  to  study  rheumati 
fever,  one  of  childhood’s  most  fatal  in 
fections.  For  more  than  two  years  th 
Navy  has  provided  specialized,  exper 
care  for  its  rheumatic  cases,  but  this  i 
the  most  forward  step  yet  taken  in  th< 
search  for  the  fever’s  cause,  its  re 
sponse  to  treatment,  and  its  cure. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  serious 
ness  of  this  malady  when  it  was  fount 
that  the  disease  was  unduly  prevalent; 
at  three  training  stations,  Great  Lakes 
111.,  Farragut,  Idaho,  and  Bainbridge 
Md. 

From  the  hospital  at  Dublin,  Ga. 
102  of  the  1,200  patients  have  been  se- 
lected for  clinical  investigation  in  the 
research  unit.  The  patients  receiv^ 
from  120  to  150  grains  of  aspirin  daily.1 
(The  common  headache  tablet  weighs 
5 grains.) 


Incoming  patients  are  listed  in  Clas^ 
A,  which  is  subdivided  into  three 
groups.  The  most  acutely  ill  require 
absolute  bed  rest,  while  the  others  may 
have  limited  activity  in  the  ward. 

From  Class  A,  they  go  to  Class  B, 
also  with  three  subdivisions.  In  this 
class,  rheumatic  activity  may  be  pres- 
ent or  absent.  B-3  of  this  group  is  al- 
lowed more  activity,  such  as  light  jobs 
about  the  ward,  or  dancing  classes. 

Class  C is  for  the  convalescent  who 
shows  no  evidence  of  valvular  heart 
disease.  At  the  conclusion  of  treat- 
ment the  patient  may  be  returned  to 
duty  or  given  a medical  separation. 

Class  D is  for  those  who  have  recov- 
ered from  rheumatic  fever  but  who 
show  signs  of  a residual  heart  condi- 
tion or  some  other  partially  disabling 
affliction.  Eventually  they  will  be  given 
a discharge  after  a thorough  rehabili- 
tion  process  has  been  completed. 


Industries  Take  Vets 


The  trend  is  toward  increasing  em- 
ployment of  veterans  in  major  U.  S. 
industries.  Most  recent  surveys  show 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  employees  in 
big  industries  are  veterans.  Industries 
falling  below  the  20  per  cent  figure 
are  generally  those  employing  a ma- 
jority of  women  workers. 

Here’s  how  the  percentages  of  veter- 
ans employed  in  some  industries  rose 
during  April  and  May,  the  latest 
months  for  which  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  compiled  statistics: 


Percent  Veterans 


Industry  of  Total  Employment 

April  May 


Aircraft  18.6 

Automobile 20.0 

Brick  and  Tile 17.4 

Department  stores  . 6.0 

Household  machinery.  22.4 

Jewelry  11.0 

Aluminum  products.  22.6 


21.0 

23.6 

18.5 

6.6 

24.3 

12.4 

24.6 


Non-ferrous  foun- 


dries 


20.2  21.1 


Non-ferrous  rolling 


and  drawing  ....  16.8 

Petroleum  refining.  19.7 

Plastics  15.2 

Rayon  and  silk 13.5 

Shipbuilding  19.2 

Steel  23.0 

Woolen  and  worsted.  10.1 


18.0 

21.0 

16.0 

14.3 

21.2 

25.0 

11.0 
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About  4,224  Vessels  Loaned 

About  4,224  naval  vessels,  from 
PTs  to  CVEs,  were  loaned  to  Allied 
governments  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  The  vessels  were 
not  due  to  be  returned  until  six  months 
after  the  emergency. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  loaned 
3,390  vessels;  Russia,  575;  France, 
190;  China,  9;  Mexico,  6;  Brazil,  27; 
Netherlands,  7 ; and  about  20  other 
small  craft  were  loaned  to  other 
South  American  or  Central  American 
countries. 

Figures  on  the  types  and  number  of 
vessels  loaned  are  as  follows: 


UNITED  KINGDOM 


Type 

Lent 

Lost 

Re- 

turned 

CVEs  

37 

3 

25 

Fleet  Minesweepers.  . 

31 

3 

0 

Net  Tenders 

5 

0 

5 

Coastal  Transports. . . 

21 

1 

0 

Repair  Ships  

8 

1 

3 

LCIs 

392 

49 

124 

DEs  

78 

4 

58 

Small  Landing  Craft. 

2,265 

236 

557 

LSDs  

4 

0 

1 

LSTs 

116 

18 

47 

PCs 

15 

0 

0 

Corvettes  

15 

0 

10 

Frigates 

21 

0 

10 

PTs  

120 

22 

65 

Floating  Drydoeks  . . 

8 

1 

3 

Motor  Minesweepers . 

125 

8 

5 

Patrol  Yachts  

4 

0 

3 

Coast  Guard  .Cutters. 

10 

3 

5 

Submarines 

9 

2 

7 

Aircraft  Rescue  Craft 

76 

0 

0 

Harbor  Tugs  

2 

0 

0 

Rescue  Tugs,  Ocean.  . 

13 

0 

8 

Rescue  Tugs,  Small.  . 

15 

0 

13 

OTHER  NATIONS 

RUSSIA 

Type 

River  Tugs 

Lent 

15 

Minesweepers 

76 

Subchasers  

88 

Patrol  Craft  Escort  . . 

62 

Landing  Craft  

88 

Frigates 

28 

Icebreakers  

3 

PTs  

210 

Floating  Workshops  . . 

4 

Light  Cruiser  (Milwaukee ) . . . 

1 

(Reported  lost:  3 PTs) 

FRANCE 

Type 

CVE 

Lent 

1 

DEs  

6 

Landing  Craft  

46 

Subchasers  

50 

Patrsl  Craft  Escort  . . 

33 

Motor  Minesweepers  . 

31 

Harbor  Tugs  

21 

Floating  Drydoeks  . . . . 

2 

(Reported  lost:  2 SCs,  1 PCE,  1 Motor 
Minesweeper) 


CHINA 


_ Type 
DEs  . . 
PCs  .. 


Motor  Minesweepers  

River  Gunboat  

(Reported  lost : 1 River  Gunboat) 


Lent 

2 

2 

4 

1 


BRAZIL 

Type 

Subchasers  

PCs 

DEs  

Coastal  Transport  . . 
Floating  Drydock  . . 
Floating  Workshop  . 

MEXICO 

Type 

Coast  Guard  Cutters 

Landing  Craft 

Subchasers  

NETHERLANDS 

Type 

Subchaser  

Motor  Minesweepers 

AUGUST  1946 


Lent 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 


Lent 

2 

1 

3 


Lent 

1 

6 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

STRICTLY  FROM  BUCK  ROGERS  is  the  Navy's  XF5U-I.  The  amazing 
whatsit  may  be  the  fastest  and  the  slowest  propeller  driven  airplane. 

OUR  NEWEST,  QUEEREST,  SLOWEST 


The  Navy  has  a new  plane  that  you 
wouldn’t  believe  if  you  saw  it,  al- 
though it  probably  would  not  surprise 
the  Batman  and  Robin.  It  has  em- 
erged from  preliminary  designs  made 
as  far  back  as  1933  by  Chance- Vought 
Aircraft,  and  is  now  being  readied 
for  flight  tests. 

It’s  the  XF5U-1,  and  it’s  a fighter 
with  a potential  top  speed  over  460 
miles  per  hour.  It  can  also  hover  at 
something  less  than  20  miles  per  hour ! 
Needless  to  say,  it’s  unlike  anything 
anywhere  in  the  world  since  Icarus 
pinned  on  his  wax  wings  and  flew  too 
close  to  the  sun. 

The  XF5U-1  looks  a little  like  a bat, 
and  it  also  looks  a little  like  a pancake. 
It’s  sort  of  like  a flying  wing,  yet  it 
has  a horizontal  stabilizer  and  verti- 
cal fins  in  the  rear.  The  Navy  says  it’s 
“the  only  known  type  which  offers 
practically  both  extremely  high  speed 
and  extremely  low  speed  . . .” 

The  plane  is  presently  powered  by 
Pratt  and  Whitney  R-2800  engines  of 
1,400  horsepower  each.  These  engines 
drive  oversize  propellers  through  a 
rather  complex  drive  and  gearing  sys- 
tem at  one-fifth  the  speed  of  the  en- 


gines. The  drive  system  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  should  one  engine  fail,  the 
remaining  engine  would  drive  both 
propellers.  With  its  present  power 
plants,  the  airplane  is  expected  to 
have  a speed  range  of  40  to  425  miles 
per  hour.  Additional  power  would  in- 
crease the  top  speed  and  decrease  the 
low  speed.  Turbo-sunerchargers  and 
water  injection  systems  added  to  the 
present  engines  would  make  the  speed 
range  about  20  to  460  miles  per  hour. 
Gas  turbines  have  been  proposed  as 
potential  power  plants,  and  with  the 
additional  power  provided  by  them  the 
speed  range  would  be  further 
widened,  placing  the  airplane  com- 
pletely out  of  reach  as  the  slowest  and 
putting  it  up  in  the  category  of  the 
fastest  propeller-driven  aircraft. 

Preliminary  tests  began  in  1942  us- 
ing a wood  and  fabric  model  with  75 
horsepower  engines.  The  flying 
model,  a full-scale  replica  of  XF5U-1, 
designated  V-173  by  Chance-Vought, 
has  been  flown  successfully  for  sev- 
eral years,  demonstrating  the  low- 
speed  flying  qualities  of  the  design. 
The  first  flying  XF5U-1  is  now  nearly 
complete  and  is  expected  to  be  flight- 
tested  this  fall. 


Navy  Eases  Shortages 

The  world-wide  shortages  of  food 
and  housing  have  not  caught  the  Navy 
standing  still.  In  addition  to  turning 
over  enormous  quantities  of  general 
materials  to  help  ease  U.  S.  shortages, 
thousands  of  tons  of  food  (78,000  tons 
for  a five-month  period  up  to  last  1 
April)  were  declared  surplus.  Nineteen 
thousand  tons  of  food  were  turned  over 
to  the  Army  for  civilian  relief  pro- 
grams in  Germany  and  Japan. 

In  the  latter  connection,  the  Navy 


has  made  clear  the  importance  (Alnav 
330-46,  NDB,  30  June)  of  continuing 
to  render  “every  assistance  possible  in 
making  available  and  keeping  in  op- 
eration the  shipping  required  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  the  Far  East . . .” 
This  move  is  made  necessary  by  the 
heavy  attrition  visited  during  the  war 
upon  coastwise  and  small  craft  of  all 
nations  in  the  Orient.  Subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions,  blanket  authorization 
has  been  issued  to  1 Jan  1947  to  help 
place  and  keep  ships  in  operation. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

ALBINO  GOONEY  BIRD — Snow  white  gooney  bird  found  on  Eastern  Island 
in  the  Midway  group.  Feathered  oddity  is  the  second  pure  albino  ever  found. 


Unknown  Will  Be  Chosen 

Remains  of  an  unidentified  service- 
man of  World  War  II  will  some  day 
lie  in  honor  in  the  Memorial  Amphi- 
theater in  Arlington  Cemetery  beside 
the  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  I. 
A bill  signed  by  President  Truman  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide 
for  the  burial  of  an  unknown  service- 
man who  lost  his  life  overseas  in  the 
latest  war,  as  a symbol  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
gave  their  lives. 

About  21,000  unidentified  Americans 
lie  in  graves  across  the  world,  victims 
of  World  War  II.  Efforts  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Department  to  identify  the 
bodies  are  constantly  reducing  the 
number.  But  at  some  indefinite  time 
in  the  future,  when  the  number  has 
been  decreased  as  far  as  ever  seems 
possible  and  no  further  clues  to  iden- 
tification remain  to  be  explored,  one 
of  the  nameless  dead  will  be  selected 
for  all  the  honor  his  country  can  give 
him. 

The  unknown  may  be  a Soldier, 
Sailor,  Marine  or  Coast  Guardsman. 
It  is  planned  the  selection  will  be  made 
in  such  manner  that  no  man  living 
ever  will  know  to  which  service  he  be- 
longed. In  this  respect,  his  selection 
will  be  unlike  the  selection  of  the  first 
Unknown  Soldier,  who  actually  was  a 
member  of  the  Army. 

Details  of  the  selection  of  the  un- 
known serviceman  have  not  been  fi- 
nally worked  out.  Proposals  set  forth 
thus  far  have  insured  that  no  branch 
of  service,  no  theater  of  war  will  be 
left  out  of  the  final  selection. 

In  the  meantime,  next-of-kin  seek- 
ing information  regarding  return  of 
overseas  dead  to  the  United  States 
were  advised  to  contact  the  Office  of 
the  Quartermaster  General,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.  (see  p.  69). 

Selection  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
World  War  I was  one  of  the  most  dra- 
matic moments  in  military  history. 
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Few  have  had  greater  honor  paid  them 
in  death. 

Unidentified  remains  were  exhumed 
at  each  of  four  U.  S.  military  ceme- 
teries in  France.  Each  of  the  four 
bodies,  absolutely  unidentifiable,  was 
placed  in  a steel  gray  casket,  taken  to 
Chalons-sur-Marne  and  laid  in  a line 
in  a small  room  in  the  city  hall.  On 
24  Oct  1921,  Sergeant  Edward  F. 
Younger,  a wounded  and  decorated 
veteran,  was  chosen  to  select  the  Un- 
known Soldier.  He  stepped  into  the 
room  where  his  four  comrades  lay, 
and  placed  a bouquet  of  flowers  upon 
one  of  the  identical  caskets. 

This  casket  was  taken  aboard  uss 
Olympia,  once  flagship  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  and  brought  to  Hampton 
Roads,  Va.,  in  November  of  1921.  The 
casket  was  transferred  to  the  Presi- 
dential Yacht,  Mayflower,  which  pro- 
ceeded slowly  up  the  Potomac  to 
Washington.  Saluting  cannon  greeted 
the  ship  as  it  traveled  up  the  river.  A 
regiment  of  cavalry,  sabers  drawn,  met 
the  vessel  at  the  dock. 

The  casket  was  laid  on  a black- 
draped  caisson  drawn  by  six  black 
horses.  Cabinet  members,  Army  and 
Navy  officers  of  high  rank,  and  great 
dignitaries  marched  behind  the  caisson 
as  it  was  drawn  to  the  Capitol.  The 
casket  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  ro- 
tunda, upon  the  same  catafalque  where 
only  the  martyred  presidents — Lincoln, 
Garfield  and  M Kinley — had  rested. 

In  pomp  and  ceremony,  a cortege 
moved  from  the  Capitol  to  Arlington 
National  Cemeterv  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1921.  President  Harding, 
General  of  the  Armies  John  J.  Pershing, 
Supreme  Court  justices,  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, Governors,  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives accompanied  the  casket  on 
the  last  march.  Final  tribute  was  paid 
in  Arlington  when  President  Harding 
pinned  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  the 
Distingushed  Service  Cross  on  the 
casket,  and  the  LTnknown  Soldier  was 
committed  to  his  tomb. 


NATC  Is  Expanded 

In  one  of  the  oldest  settled  parts  o 
the  U.  S.,  but  at  the  same  time  one  o 
the  most  isolated  sectors  of  the  At 
lantic  Coast,  the  Navy  is  expanding  it 
Air  Test  Center.  On  a 6,000-acre  trac 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent  River  i| 
Maryland,  Navy  men  are  broadenin/ 
the  facilities  of  the  Center  to  make  i 
capable  of  testing  any  possible  devel 
opment  of  naval  air  warfare. 

Planes  powered  by  jet  engines  ar 
flown  and  the  problems  of  their  service 
and  maintenance  under  sea  condition; 
are  worked  out.  The  heralded  “Bucl 
Rogers  Navy”  of  the  future  may  be. 
having  some  beginnings  at  the  An 
Test  Center.  Some  people  have  fore- 
seen,  for  example,  an  aircraft  carriei 
which  can  be  fully  submerged  to  es- 
cape atomic  attack.  Such  a craft 
would  require  incredibly  powerful 
swift  catapults  to  launch  planes  oi 
guided  missiles  in  the  few  moments  ol 
its  surfacing  for  an  attack. 

Great  double-ended  catapults,  which 
can  fire  a plane  in  either  of  two  direc- 
tions into  the  prevailing  wind,  act  as 
guinea  pigs  for  the  Navy  of  the  future. 
Similarly,  a turntable  more  than  100 
feet  in  diameter,  to  which  are  strunj 
four  heavy  arresting  cables,  provide: 
a testing  ground  for  new  techniques  ii 
landing  a plane  on  a carrier,  one  o, 
the  toughest  feats  in  the  service.  This1 
turntable  is  revolved  by  means  of  trac-[ 
tors,  so  that  approaching  aircraft  can 
land  into  the  wind. 

NATC’s  mission  is  to  test  finished 
products  and  new  materials  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  fashioned 
to  serve  the  Navy.  Extensive  runways' 
on  one  hand  accommodate  huge  air- 
craft. On  the  other  are  devices  to  test! 
the  tiniest  radio  tube  of  a communica- 
tions set. 

Capt.  James  D.  Barner,  USN,  a pio- 
neer Navy  pilot,  is  CO  at  the  Air  Test 
Center.  He  lives  in  a house  built,  the 
story  goes,  by  the  third  Lord  Balti- 
more in  1665. 
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STILL  THE  KING — Champ  Joe  Louis 
is  golfin'  and  relaxin'  after  blasting 
Ex-GI  Billy  Conn  into  fistic  oblivion. 
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Surplus  Shortage 

The  brutal  truth  about  that  surplus 
automobile  or  typewriter  you’ve 
thought  about  is  that  you  can’t  get  it. 
The  War  Assets  Administration  does 
have  these  items  on  a “set-aside”  list 
for  veterans,  but  so  many  people  have 
asked  for  them  that  no  more  applica- 
tions are  being  taken. 

There  are  some  things,  however,  that 
you  can  get  and  the  government  has 
arranged  to  give  the  veteran  certain 
priority  privileges.  While  we’re  about 
it,  note  that  the  man  in  service  is  not 
regarded  as  a veteran,  no  matter  how 
many  battle  stars  he  wears,  and  is  en- 
titled to  no  priority  privileges  other 
than  those  he  may  exercise  in  ships’ 
and  ships’  service  stores. 

Any  honorably  discharged  veteran, 
then,  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
after  15  Sept  1940  is  entitled  to  pri- 
ority in  the  purchase  of  any  surplus 
j property  except  land  and  buildings, 
'provided: 

\ • That  it  is  to  be  used  in  setting  up 

or  maintaining  his  own  small  business, 

; professional  or  agricultural  enterprise, 
or 

• That  it  is  required  by  the  nature 
of  his  employment. 

This  priority,  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  federal  agencies  buying  for  their  own 
use,  does  not  cover  purchasers  for  per- 
sonal use  (although  there  is  one  of 
j those,  too).  It  does  cover  purchase  of 
i an  initial  stock  for  resale,  but  not  pur- 
chases for  replenishment  of  that  stock. 

Here’s  what  you  do  to  exercise  this 
general  priority : 

• Find  out  where  your  local  WAA 
Veterans  Certification  Office  is  (there 
are  about  125  of  these  in  the  country). 

i • Take  or  mail  to  this  office  evidence 
of  your  status  as  a veteran,  such  as  a 
photostatic  or  attested  copy  of  your 
: discharge,  inactivation,  terminal  leave 
or  final  furlough  papers.  (Don’t  send 
the  originals;  you  might  lose  them.) 

• Take  or  mail  to  this  office  a list  of 
the  surplus  items  you  wish  to  buy. 

! • File  an  application  to  purchase 

said  items.  (This  is  quite  an  experi- 
ence, and  space  requirements  prevent 
detailing  the  steps  here.) 

If  the  application  is  aporoved,  a cer- 
tificate covering  each  item  is  issued  you 
l and  copies  are  sent  to  the  Veterans 
I Branch  of  the  WAA  Regional  Office 
j covering-  the  territory  in  which  you  live. 
When  and  if  the  property  becomes 
available,  the  Veterans  Branch  will 
notify  you  as  to  its  whereabouts  and 
| tell  you  about  price,  condition,  oppor- 
tunity for  inspection  etc.  WAA  says 
the  availability  of  property  depends 
upon  several  factors,  including  the 
number  and  order  of  certifications 
|j  issued.  In  other  words,  you  should  wait 
|;  until  you  are  notified  instead  of  trying 
to  locate  the  property  yourself. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  general  pri- 
ority, the  veteran  is  entitled  to  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  buy  certain  items  in 
heavy  demand  and  short  supply.  You 
may  buy  these  for  either  business  or 
personal  use,  but  if  you  buy  for  per- 
: sonal  use  you  may  not  resell  the  prop- 
I erty. 

This  is  where  we  get  to  the  “set- 
aside”  list,  which  simply  is  a list  of 
items  limited  in  supply  and  sold  to  vet- 
erans only.  The  list  includes  things  like 
trucks,  tractors  and  trailers,  scooters 
and  scrapers,  crushers  and  cranes,  and 

AUGUST  1946 
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RUB-A-DUB-DUB  (REVISED) — Life  raft,  shown  being  tested  at  Wright  Field, 
will  accommodate  104  men.  Raft  is  38  ft.  across  but  weighs  only  79  lbs. 


plows  (one-horse  and  two-horse-or- 
more  types).  It  also  includes  certain 
medical,  surgical,  dental  and  veterinary 
apparatus  and  equipment. 

If  you  have  been  certified  under  your 
general  priority,  you  may  obtain  addi- 
tional certification  to  buy  anything  on 
the  “set-aside”  list — provided  you  have 
not  previously  been  certified  for  the 
item  you  wish  to  buy.  WAA  points  out 
that  since  all  items  on  the  list  are  in 
very  short  supply,  certification  is  by 
no  means  assurance  that  an  applicant 
will  be  able  to  buy  any  particular  item. 
In  some  cases — automobiles  and  type- 
writers, for  instance — the  supply  can 
hardly  begin  to  fill  the  demand. 

Getting  back  to  the  man  still  in  ser- 
vice, BuSandA  has  taken  steps  (All 
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TABLES  TURNED  as  Japs  replace 
Yank  prisoners  picking  up  butts. 


Hands,  February  1946,  p.  76)  to  make 
excess  Navy  goods  available  to  ships’ 
stores  and  commissary  stores  for  sale 
to  naval  personnel.  (Shills’  service 
stores,  generally  found  at  stations 
within  the  continental  U.  S.,  as  opposed 
to  ships’  stores,  generally  afloat  or 
overseas,  are  not  qualified  to  obtain 
excess  Navy  stocks.)  BuSandA  peri- 
odically selects  specific  items  as  excess. 
These,  with  their  whereabouts,  are 
listed  for  the  benefit  of  ships’  stores  and 
commissaries,  which  simply  order  from 
the  activity  which  holds  the  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  items  of  surplus 
material  are  sold  in  ships’  service 
stores,  which  obtain  the  goods  through 
the  WAA,  just  like  anybody  else. 

About  excess  and  surplus : When  ma- 
terial is  declared  to  be  surplus  by  the 
cognizant  technical  Bureau,  it  is  turned 
over  to  the  WAA  or  other  appropriate 
agency  for  disposal.  Excess  materials 
are  items  no  longer  needed  by  the  ac- 
tivity for  which  purchased,  but  which 
may  be  needed  for  other  navy  purposes 
or  to  meet  the  patron  demand  in  ships’ 
stores.  So  they’re  still  under  Navy  jur- 
isdiction until  determined  to  be  surplus 
to  Navy’s  need  and  so  declared. 

Overseas,  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property  is  handled  by  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission,  an  appendage 
of  the  State  Department  which  consid- 
ers the  man  in  service  a veteran  and 
accords  him  the  accruing  priorities. 
These  latter  do  him  little  benefit,  how- 
ever, because  the  great  part  of  U.  S. 
surplus  material  abroad  is  disposed  of 
in  mass  lots  to  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  located.  FLC  says 
service  men  are  welcome  to  write  to  its 
offices  in  Shanghai,  Manila,  Guam,  Bal- 
boa, C.  Z.,  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  Paris  or 
Rome,  but  it  makes  no  promises.  Some 
odds  and  ends  may  be  around,  FLC 
says,  but  if  you  had  a jeep  or  a truck 
in  mind,  you  may  as  well  forget  it. 

WAA,  incidentally,  last  month  is- 
sued a booklet  on  surplus  property, 
now  available  at  all  regional  WAA 
offices. 
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THE  MONTH’S  NEWS 


Revisions  To  ALL  HANDS  Atomic  Extra 


Since  publication  of  the  All  Hands 
Atomic  Extra  in  June,  certain  actual 
errata,  revisions  and  additional  expla- 
nations have  been  compiled  by  Navy 
nuclear  physicists  who  supervised  pro- 
duction of  the  Extra.  So  many  read- 
ers— from  physicists  to  seamen  second 
— have  indicated  their  desire  to  keep 
the  Extra  as  a permanent  reference 
in  affairs  atomic,  that  it  was  decided 
to  print  these  revisions  in  the  handy 
form  below.  It  is  suggested  that  in- 
terested readers  may,  if  they  wish, 
clip  this  table  of  revisions  and  paste 
it  into  their  copy  of  the  Atomic  Extra 
to  make  it  as  accurate  and  complete 
as  jiossible.  The  numbered  key  which 
precedes  each  single  revision  refers, 
in  order,  to  page  and  column  number. 

14-1  Line  6,  for  “molecule”  read  “mole- 
cular”. 

16-2  Line  9 from  bottom,  for  “mass  ve- 
locity” read  “mass  and  velocity.” 

16- 3  Last  3 lines  in  col. : It  is  not  be- 

lieved that  the  neutron  actually  is 
a proton  plus  an  electron,  though 
the  mass  considerations  are  ap- 
proximately correct.  A positron  and 
a neutron  do  not  even  theoretically 
give  a proton,  since  the  neutron  al- 
ready weighs  more  than  the  proton 
before  anything  is  added.  A posi- 
tron is  merely  a particle  equal  to 
an  electron  in  mass  and  carrying 
an  opposite  charge. 

17- 1  Fig.  9:  Actual  scale  drawing  would 

show  electron  orbit  about  one-tenth 
of  a mile  in  diameter  in  comparison 
to  size  of  nucleus. 

17-3  Lines  34,  35,  for  “mole  of  the  ele- 
ment” read  “mole  of  atoms  of  the 
element”. 

20-1  Figs.  15,  16,  17:  Term  “Mev”  used 
in  these  figures  not  otherwise  ex- 
plained. A Mev  is  equal  to  1 million 
electron  volts. 

23- 3  Fig.  24 : Tracks  of  Beta  particles 

are  curved  by  a magnetic  field  not 
shown.  One  of  the  most  important 
uses  of  the  Wilson  cloud  chamber 

employs  a magnetic  field  superim- 

posed on  the  chamber.  Bending  of 
a charged  particle’s  path  makes 
possible  the  measurement  of  the 
charge,  mass  or  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticle if  two  of  these  are  known. 

24- 1  Line  37,  for  "track”  lead  "tracks”. 

25- 1  In  table  at  top  of  column,  the  neu- 

tron has  the  same  zero  charge  as 
the  hydrogen  atom,  and  nearly  the 
same  mass,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
alike  in  structure. 

25-1  Beginning  with  line  10  under  the 
table  : Atomic  number  can  increase 
by  zero,  one  or  two  units,  or  de- 
crease by  one  unit.  Mass  number 
can  increase  by  zero,  one,  two  or 
four  units. 

29- 2  Last  paragraph : Simple  neutron 

capture  may  occur  when  the  energy 
of  the  neutron  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  top  of  the  activation  ener- 
gy hill.  Resonant  capture  appears 
at  energies  less  than  the  peak  of 
the  hill,  and  neutrons  must  have 
precisely  one  of  these  energies  to 
get  into  the  nucleus. 

30- 2  Line  3,  and  Line  17  nN1  and  oH1 

are  used  interchangeably  to  repre- 
sent a neutron. 

30-2  Last  subhead  in  column,  for  “(1) 
Proton  emitted  (d,p).”  read  “(1) 
Proton  Emitted  (a.p).” 

30-3  Line  17.  “(d.p)”  read  “(ap)”. 

30-3  First  subhead  in  column,  for  “(2) 
Neutron  Emitted  (d,n).”  read  “(2) 
Neutron  Emitted  (a.n).” 

30-3  Line  31,  for  “(d.p)”  read  “(a,p)”. 

30- 3  Line  4 5,  in  formula,  for  “jr.p30”  read 

“inP3n” 

31- 1  Under  first  subhead:  Again,  there 

is  a distinction  between  simple  cap- 
ture where  the  energy  of  the  proton 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  ac- 
tivation energy  of  the  bombarded 
nucleus,  and  resonant  capture  where 
the  energy  of  the  proton  is  less 
than  the  activation  energy  of  the 
nucleus  and  eaual  to  one  of  possibly 
several  very  precise  quantities. 

31-2  Line  14,  delete  “always".  Line  16 
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to  read : With  the  emission  of  posi- 
trons or  electrons. 

31-3  Line  13,  in  formula,  for  “cBe11,” 
read  “r.B11.” 

34- 2  Fig.  33 : Label  “T”,  mentioned  in 

text  of  article,  does  not  appear  on 
this  figure.  It  should  be  used  to 
designate  any  of  the  small  internal 
tube  sections  located  inside  of  the 
“glass  section,”  which  is  so  labeled. 

35- 1  lane  29  from  bottom,  delete  “a”. 
35-3  Lines  6,  7,  8,  delete  remainder  of 

sentence  after  phrase  “which  are 
used”,  and  substitute  for  the  deleted 
portion  “primarily  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  positive  ions.” 

35-3  Lines  13-18  from  bottom:  There  is 
an  AC  voltage  on  the  magnet  dur- 
ing the  complete  accelerating  pe- 
riod, increasing  with  time  arranged 
to  cause  rotation  of  the  electrons 
in  a single  circular  orbit.  The  final 
spiraling  into  the  target  is  accom- 
plished with  an  increase  in  the  AC 
voltage  with  an  unequal  increase  in 
the  magnetic  field  over  the  face  of 
the  magnet. 

40- 3  Line  18  from  bottom,  for  “at”  read 

“as”. 

41- 2  Line  39,  for  “mean”  read  “means”. 
41-3  Line  39,  for  “slow”  read  “show”. 
43-3  Line  27  from  bottom,  for  “03NP233” 

read  Np  “osNp233.” 

43-3  Line  23  from  bottom,  for  “tuPU239” 
read  “suPu233”. 

45-1  Formula  (5)  should  read:  t2  = - 

2P 

45-2  Line  12,  formula  should  read: 
MV2 

K.E.  = 

2 

CREDITS — Nuclear  physics  ma- 
terial in  the  Extra  was  assembled  and 
Riven  final  preparation  by  the  Train- 
ing Courses  Section,  Training  Activ- 
ity,_ BuPers.  The  article  was  largely 
derived  from  a series  of  lectures  given 
by  prominent  nuclear  physicists  in  the 
Navy  Department  courses  in  nuclear 
physics  in  Washington,  D.C.  Dr. 
George  Gamow,.  professor  of  physics 
at  George  Washington  University,  and 
Dr.  L.  R.  Hafstad,  director  of  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  delivered  the  basic 
lectures  in  these  courses.  They  were 
aided  through  lectures  by  Dr.  J.  A. 
Van  Allan,  Johns  Hopkins;  Dr.  L.  F. 
Curtis,  Bureau  of  Standards;  Dr.  J. 
R.  Dunning,  Columbia  University;  Dr. 
R.  J.  Van  de  Graaff,  MIT;  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  S.  Parsons  usn,  and  Dr.  R. 

B.  Roberts,  Johns  Hopkins.  Additional 
material  was  obtained  from  recent 
publications  in  the  field,  which  have 
been  included  in  recommendations  for 
future  reading  at  the  end  of  the  Navy 
nuclear  physics  courses. 

Joint  Operations  College 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments 
announced  last  month  that  a college 
to.  train  Army  and  Navy  officers  for 
joint  operations  has  been  established 
at  the  Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Commandant  will  be  Lt.  Gen.  Delos 

C.  Emmons  of  the  Army.  Rotation  of 
command  between  general  and  flag  of- 
ficers of  Army,  Navy  and  Army  Air 
Forces,  is  the  present  plan.  The  col- 
lege, known  as  the  Ai’med  Forces  Staff 
College,  will  be  under  the  supervision 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  with  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions accountable  for  its  operation  and 
maintenance. 

While  the  size  of  the  faculty  has 
not  been  determined,  it  will  be  com- 
posed of  approximately  equal  numbers 
of  Army,  Navy  and  Army  Air  Forces 
officers. 


Scientists  Honored 

Ten  scientists  have  been  presents 
the  Medal  for  Merit  for  their  servici 
in  World  War  II.  The  presentatior 
were  made  by  Assistant  Secretary  J 
the  Navy  W.  John  Kenney  at  a ceri 
mony  in  the  Navy  Department. 

Four  of  the  group,  Dr.  Merle  1 
Tuve,  Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad,  I 
Luke  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Raymond  I; 
Mindlin,  were  cited  for  their  work  i 
the  development  of  the  Vt,  or  radii 
proximity  fuze. 

Three  of  the  scientists,  Thoma 
Keith  Glennan,  William  H.  Fritz  an 
Timothy  E.  Shea,  were  cited  for  thei 
work  on  underwater  sound-detectio 
devices. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Rinehart  received  th| 
citation  for  mathematical  researci 
and  calculations  which  “placed  in  com' 
bat  operation  numerous  improved  subi 
marine  tactics  which  have  enhance: 
to  a tremendous  extent  the  oifensivi 
and  defensive  potentialities  of  sub! 
marines  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet.” 

Philias  H.  Girouard  was  cited  fo: 
outstanding  services  “in  foreseeing 
and  developing”  major  improvement: 
in  naval  ordnance,  including  mediun 
and  heavy  gun  turrets  and  new  rocke3 
launchers.  • 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Weinbusch  received" 
the  award  for  his  work  in  the  devel-; 
opment  of  a special  type  torpedo,  anc 
for  having  “designed,  produced  anc 
installed  many  devices  which  have  en- 
hanced to  a tremendous  extent  the 
offensive  and  defensive  potential  of 
submarines  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet.” 

‘Heli-squadron’  Formed 

Another  branch  of  the  expanding  air 
program  of  the  Navy,  Squadron  VX-3,1 
was  put  in  commission  on  1 July  at 
Floyd  Bennett  Field,  New  York  City. 
The  squadron,  composed  entirely  of 
helicopters,  will  operate  and  evaluate 
new  jrlanes  of  this  type. 

At  present  10  officers  and  100  en- 
listed men  have  been  assigned  to  man 
and  operate  the  squadron,  but  as  more 
planes  are  made  available — more  per-i 
sonnel  will  be  assigned  to  duty  with 
VX-3.  There  are  now  five  HNS-type 
and  12  HOS-type  planes  in  the  squad-! 
ron. 

The  helicopter,  while  still  in  an  early 
stage  of  development,  proved  useful  as 
a spotting  plane,  as  a drone  target,  and  1 
most  recently  in  the  war  in  Europe  j 
"or  general  observation  purposes.  Other  \ 
uses  to  which  the  helicopter  has  been  ; 
successfully  put  are  delivering  mail,  j 
personnel  and  material  to  ships  at  sea,  , 
rescuing  downed  aviators  and  harbor 
control.  Possibly  the  most  important  | 
development  of  all  may  be  the  use  of 
helicopters  on  antisubmarine  patrols. 
This  type  of  plane  is  considerably  less 
visible  to  submarine  than  blimps. 

Negro  College  Fund 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund  re- 
ported that  500  Negro  Navy  men  sta-  j 
tioned  at  the  Naval  Barracks,  Manana,  ! 
Island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  have  sent  a 
check  for  $503.36  to  the  fund  head- 
quarters. The  check  was  submitted  as 
an  effort  to  help  Washington,  D.  C., 
•each  its  $45,000  quota  of  the  $1,300,000 
national  quota  for  the  furtherance  of  i 
Negro  college  education  in  the  U.  S. 
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ational  War  College  Faculty 

Five  men,  prominent  in  the  fields  of 
ucation  and  international  relations, 
ive  been  added  to  the  faculty  of  the 
ational  War  College,  highest  level 
lucational  institution  in  the  armed 
rces. 

The  new  appointees  included  George 
Ivennan,  who  will  serve  as  Deputy 
r Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Kennan  has 
en  in  the  foreign  service  since  1926 
id  recently  returned  from  his  assign- 
ent  as  counsellor  of  the  American 
mbassy  in  Moscow.  Others  are  Dr. 
lernard  Brodie,  on  leave  from  Yale 
diversity,  author  of  Sea  Poiver  in  The 
I achine  Age;  Dr.  W.  L.  Wright,  on 
lave  from  Princeton  University;  Dr. 
herman  Kent,  Yale;  and  Professor  H. 

Dillard  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
jnia,  who  was  appointed  to  the  insti- 
tion’s  faculty  as  Director  of  Studies. 
The  National  War  College  has  as  its 
lain  study  joint  operations  of  air, 
•ound  and  naval  forces,  with  problems 
the  field  of  world  politics  and  inter- 
itional  relations,  scientific  research 
id  development,  and  the  integration 
our  foreign  and  military  policies.  The 
rst  course  will  start  3 September  with 

10  senior  Army,  Navy,  Air  and  State 
epartment  officials  in  attendance,  and 
ill  last  10  months. 

ilipinos  Honor  Quezon 

I People  of  the  Philippines  planned 
Dmage  to  their  first  president,  Man- 
el  Quezon,  in  a Philippine  State 
jmeral  at  Manila  on  1 August. 

The  first  President  of  the  Philippine 
ommonwealth  died  in  Washington, 
jj'.C.,  1 Aug  1944.  His  body  was  re- 
moved from  the  main  vault  at  Arling- 
m National  Cemetery  on  28  June 
ijnd  taken  to  San  Diego,  Calif.,  where 
f,  was  placed  aboard  uss  Princeton 
CV  37). 

The  Princeton  departed  from  San 
fiego  on  2 July,  and  was  scheduled 
ji  reach  Manila  27  July.  Accompany- 
lgthe  body  was  Supreme  Court  Just- 
:e  Frank  Murphy,  representing  the 
J.S.  Government.  Burial  will  he  in  a 
late  tomb  in  Manila. 

lag  Promotions 

Recent  promotions  to  flag  rank  as 
onfirmed  by  the  Senate  are  as  follows : 
To  be  vice  admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy: 
Harold  G.  Bowen,  usn,  for  temporary 
jervice  to  rank  from  10  July  1946. 

To  be  commodore  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve: 

:!  Erl  C.  B.  Gould,  usnr,  for  temporary 
brvice  while  serving  with  the  Foreign  Li- 
juidation  Commission,  State  Department, 
j."om  2 July  1946. 

To  be  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
joast  Guard  with  the  rank  of  rear 
dmiral : 

Ellis  Reed-Hill,  uscg,  from  1 Aug  1946. 

Jp  In  the  Air 

The  German  V-2  rocket  fired  9 July 

1 1 White  Sands,  N.  M.,  gained  an  alti- 
ude  of  83.5  miles,  setting  a new  all- 
ime  record. 

The  rocket,  holding  a Navy  developed 
cientific  unit  for  gathering  weather 
nd  other  scientific  data  (see  All 
Iands,  July,  p.  37)  was  in  the  air  400.5 
econds  and  landed  63  miles  due  north 
f the  launching  site. 

Other  tests  for  the  rocket  are  sched- 
ded  and  higher  altitudes  may  be  at- 
ained. 
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QUIZ  AWEIGH 

Pictures  tell  a story.  Here  are  photographs  of  things  we  probably  all 
have  seen.  What  can  you  tell  about  them?  How  many  of  tnese 
questions  can  you  answer? 


1.  This  photograph  was  taken  aboard  a (a)  battleship  (b)  carrier  (c)  submarine. 

2.  These  engines  are  twin  (a)  electric  ( b ) turbine  (c)  diesel.  When  are  these 
engines  used? 


3.  Name  the  above  instrument. 

4.  What  is  it  used  for? 


5.  What  type  of  ship  is  this? 

6.  What  flag  is  she  flying? 


7.  Identify  the  plane  shown  above  and  give  its  wing  span. 

8.  Name  the  parts  of  the  bomber  indicated  by  the  arrows. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  77 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story 
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Unit  Awards  Given  To  13  Carrier 


Yorktown 


Belleau  Wood 


Essex 

Thirteen  aircraft  carriers  and  their 
attached  air  groups  of  the  famed  Task 
Forces  38  and  58  recently  were  cited 
by  the  Navy  Department  for  their 
part  in  Pacific  air-sea  offensive 
operations  during  World  War  II. 
Eight  of  the  13 — the  uss  Essex,  uss 
Hornet,  uss  Lexington,  uss  Bunker 
Hill,  uss  Yorktown,  uss  San  Jacinto, 
USS  Cabot,  and  uss  Belleau  Wood — 
received  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion, while  the  Navy  Unit  Commenda- 
tion was  awarded  the  remaining  five — 
the  uss  Enterprise,  uss  Hancock,  uss 
Wasp,  uss  Cowpens,  and  USS  Langley. 
k Citation  of  the  13  carriers  empha- 
sizes the  role  played  by  carrier-based 
aviation  in  starting  offensive  action 
against  the  Japanese  less  than  two 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  in 
speeding  the  final  defeat  of  the  ene- 
my. Figures  show  that  the  13  flat- 
tops,  of  the  total  of  29  large  and 
medium  carriers  to  see  action  in  the 
Pacific,  staged  56  per  cent  of  all  car- 
rier-based action  sorties  of  the  war. 

The  uss  Essex  was  cited  for  “ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  action”  in  the 
Pacific  war  area  from  31  Aug  1943  to 
15  Aug  1945.  Spearheading  the  con- 
centrated carrier  warfare  in  forward 
areas,  the  gallant  ship  and  her  air 
groups  struck  crushing  blows  toward 
annihilating  Jap  fighting  power.  The 
27,000-ton  aircraft  carrier  spent  17 
months  in  continuous  operations  and 
supported  every  major  Pacific  engage- 
ment from  Tarawa  to  Tokyo  Bay. 
COs  during  the  period  were  Rear  Ad- 
miral D.  B.  Duncan,  USN,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Rear  Admiral  R.  A.  Ofstie,  USN,  Ev- 
erett, Wash.;  Capt.  C.  W.  Wieber, 
USN,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  and  Capt.  R. 
L.  Bowman,  usn,  of  Enderlin,  N.  D., 
and  Coronado,  Calif. 

Also  awarded  the  PUC  was  the  USS 
Hornet  and  her  air  groups  for  con- 


Hornet 


Robbins,  Jr.,  usn,  Washington,  D.  | 
were  her  successive  COs  for  the  perid  f 
covered. 

Another  gallant  ship  to  be  cop:  1 
mended  was  the  uss  Bunker  Hill  ft 
taking  part  in  every  major  invasion  j 
the  Pacific  war  from  the  Marshalls  ar|jj; 
Gilberts  to  Okinawa  from  11  Nov  1941 
to  11  May  1945.  She  delivered  sevei  ’ 
blows  against  the  enemy.  Her  CO 
were  Rear  Admiral  John  J.  Balled 
tine,  USN,  Hillsboro,  Ohio;  Cap! 
Thomas  P.  Jeter,  usn,  Hyattsvilll 


Md.;  Rear  Admiral  Marshall  R.  Gree: 
usn,  Pikeville,  Ky. ; and  Capt.  Georg 
A.  Seitz,  USN,  Coronado,  Calif. 

The  uss  Yorktown  was  given  th 
PUC  for  inflicting  heavy  losses  an 
damage  on  the  Japs  during  the  perio1 
from  31  Aug  1943  to  15  Aug  1945 
She  took  part  in  38  separate  action 
beginning  with  the  air  strike  on  Marl 
cus  Island  on  4 Apr  1943  and  con! 
tinued  through  the  occupation  o 
Japan.  Rear  Admiral  Joseph  J.  Clark 
USN,  Chelsea,  Okla.;  Rear  Admira 
Ralph  E.  Jennings,  usn,  Hershey,  Pa. 
Rear  Admiral  Thomas  S.  Combs,  usn 
Lamar,  Mo.;  and  Capt.  Walter  F 
Boone,  usn,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  com! 
manded  the  ship  during  the  time  men; 
tioned  in  the  citation. 


“For  heroism  in  action”  the  officer! 


and  men  of  the  uss  San  Jacinto  wer<| 
given  the  PUC.  The  period  covered  irj 
the  citation — 19  May  1944  to  15  Aug 
1945 — includes  all  operations  in  the 
Pacific  from  the  air  attacks  on  Wake 
and  Marcus  Islands  through  the  as- 
sault and  invasion  of  Okinawa,  in  all 
of  which  the  carrier  participated 
Rear  Admiral  H.  M.  Martin,  usn. 
Cairo,  111.,  and  Capt.  M.  H.  Kernodle, 
usn,  Graham,  N.  C.,  were  the  com- 
manding officers  at  the  time. 

For  the  actions  in  which  she  took 
part  the  uss  Cabot  was  awarded 
PUC.  From  29  Jan  1944  to  8 . 
1945  the  carrier  struck  again 


Bunker  Hill 

mjMk 


Cabot 

tinuous  operations  in  the  most  forward 
areas  in  the  Pacific  from  29  Mar  1944 
to  10  June  1945.  They  fiercely  coun- 
tered the  enemy’s  aerial  attacks, 
destroying  his  planes  and  inflicting 
heavy  losses.  Her  COs  for  the  time 
mentioned  were:  Capt.  Miles  R. 

Browning,  usn.  Mountain  Lakes,  N. 
J.;  Capt.  William  D.  Sample,  usn, 
Pensacola  flisted  as  missing)  ; and 
Rear  Admiral  Austin  K.  Doyle,  USN, 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

For  spearheading  carrier  warfare  in 
the  Pacific  over  a two-year  period 
from  18  Sept  1943  to  15  Aug  1945  the 
USS  Lexington  also  was  cited.  She 
participated  in  more  than  25  battles 
from  Tarawa  to  the  final  strikes 
against  the  Jap  home  islands  and  is 
credited  with  inflicting  heavy  losses  on 
the  enemy  fleet  and  air  forces.  Rear 
Admiral  Felix  B.  Stump,  usn,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. ; Rear  Admiral  Ernest 
W.  Litch,  usn,  South  Weymouth, 
Mass.;  and  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  H. 


Lexington 


San  Jacinto 


Wasp 


;ain  inflicting1  terrific  losses  upon  the 
2.  Successive  COs  were  Rear  Ad- 
iral  Malcolm  F.  Schoeffel,  usn, 
ashington,  D.  C.;  Commodore  Stan- 
7 J.  Michael,  usn,  Washington,  D. 

; and  Commodore  W.  W.  Smith, 
N,  Commerce,  Ga. 

The  Belleau  Wood  was  cited  for  the 
riod  from  18  Sept  1943  to  the  end 
the  war  for  her  role  in  the  Pacific 
gagements.  Her  brave  officers  and 
;n  were  instrumental  in  achieving 
e ultimate  defeat  of  the  Japanese 
mpire.  Commanding  officers  were  as 
Hows:  Rear  Admiral  Alfred  M. 

’ide,  USN,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Rear 
imiral  John  Perry,  USN,  Coronado, 
.■ilif. ; and  Rear  Admiral  William  G. 

Imilinson,  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Navy  Unit  Commendation  was 
yarded  five  other  carriers  for  their 
rticipation  in  Pacific  engagements, 
le  of  these,  the  uss  Enterprise,  was 
eviously  awarded  the  PUC  and  was 
e first  capital  ship  so  honored.  The 
'iterprise  received  the  NUC  for  the 
riod  covering  the  19  Nov  1943  to  14 
ay  1945.  Her  commanding  officers 
r the  time  were  Rear  Admiral  M.  B. 
irdner,  usn,  State  College,  Pa.; 
ipt.  T.  J.  Hamilton,  usn,  Columbus, 
aio;  Capt.  C.  D.  Glover,  Jr.,  usn, 
unden,  S.  C. ; and  Capt.  G.  B.  H. 
all,  usn,  Boise,  Idaho. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  uss 
asp  were  also  commended  for  de- 
Bering  severe  losses  upon  the  Japs 
om  19  May  1944  to  15  Aug  1945. 


Langley 


Hancock 


Her  COs  were  Rear  Admiral  C.  A. 
Sprague,  usn,  Haverford,  Pa.  and 
Milton,  Mass.;  Capt.  0.  A.  Weller, 
USN,  Coronado,  Calif.;  and  Capt.  W. 
G.  Switzer,  USN,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  Hancock  and  her  fighter,  bomb- 
er, and  torpedo  planes  also  received 
the  NUC  for  outstanding  heroism  in 
action  against  Jap  air,  sea  and  land 
forces  from  10  Oct  1944  to  V-J  day. 
Capt.  F.  C.  Dickey,  USN,  Coronado, 
Calif.,  and  Capt.  R.  F.  Hickey,  usn, 
commanded  the  ship. 

Another  ship  awarded  the  NUC — 
the  Langley — likewise  served  brilliant- 
ly, providing  coverage  for  amphibious 
forces,  countering  aerial  attacks  and 
inflicting  damage  on  Jap  naval  and 
merchant  shipping  during  the  period 
from  29  Jan  1944  to  11  May  1945. 
Her  COs  were  as  follows:  Commodore 
W.  M.  Dillon,  USN,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
and  Capt.  J.  F.  Wegforth,  USN,  Hono- 
lulu. 

The  uss  Cowpens,  light  aircraft  car- 
rier which  participated  in  more  than 
30  Pacific  engagements,  also  received 
the  NUC  for  her  actions  from  5 Oct 
to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  During 
the  period  of  commendation  Capt.  R. 
P.  McConnell,  USN,  Coronado,  Calif, 
and  Alexandria,  Va.;  Capt.  H.  W. 
Taylor,  usn,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and 
Capt.  George  H.  DeBaun,  usn,  Coro- 
nado, Calif.,  were  in  command. 

Hero  Gave  Life 
To  Guard  Plans 

For  sacrificing  himself  abroad  the 
sinking  uss  Sculpin  as  she  plunged 
to  her  own  death,  rather  than  risk 
capture  and  subsequent  danger  of  re- 
vealing plans  under  Japanese  torture 
or  use  of  drugs,  Capt.  John  Philip 
Cromwell,  USN,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

As  commander  of  a submarine  co- 
ordinated attack  group  with  flag  in 
the  Sculpin  during  her  ninth  war  pa- 
trol of  Truk,  19  Nov  1943,  Capt. 
Cromwell  was  the  only  member  of  the 
task  group  in  possession  of  secret 
intelligence  information  of  our  subma- 
rine strategy  and  tactics,  scheduled 
Fleet  movements  and  specific  attack 
plans.  Constantly  vigilant  and  precise 
in  carrying  out  his  secret  orders,  he 
moved  his  submarine  flotillas  forward 
despite  opposition  and  established  a 
line  of  submarines  to  southeastward 
of  the  Jap  stronghold. 

As  the  Sculpin,  rocked  and  battered 
by  enemy  depth-charges,  sank  to  an 
excessive  depth,  he  ordered  the  sub- 
marine to  surface  and  engage  the 
enemy  in  a gun-fight,  thus  providing 
the  crew  a chance  to  abandon  ship 
without  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity himself  and  preserving  the 
security  of  his  mission  while  gallantly 
giving  his  life. 


Transport  Squadron 
Gets  Navy  Citation 

For  meritorious  service  in  support 
of  military  operations  at  Okinawa 
from  8 Apr  to  23  June  1945,  Transport 
Squadron  (VR  12),  NATS  Detach- 
ment Okinawa  was  cited  by  the  Navy. 

Efficient  and  dependable  in  carrying- 
out  a dangerous  and  difficult  mission, 
the  squadron  made  possible  the  evac- 
uation of  thousands  of  casualties  dur- 
ing this  campaign.  Despite  severe 
weather  and  persistent  enemy  air  at- 
tacks and  artillery  fire  they  managed 
to  deliver  vital  replacement  troops  and 
war  cargo  to  the  fighting  forces.  By 
their  outstanding  performance  of  duty, 
the  personnel  of  this  detachment 
helped  save  many  lives,  stimulated 
general  morale  and  provided  critical 
medical  and  ordnance  supplies.  They 
contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  our  forces  in  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign. During  this  time,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Marion  L.  Hoblit,  usn,  Parkville,  Mo., 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  Walter  E.  Fallon,  usn, 
Alameda,  Calif.,  were  the  successive 
squadron  COs. 

Action  At  Okinawa 
Wins  Top  Award 

For  valor  and  unwavering  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds, 
William  D.  Halyburton.  Jr.,  PhM2c, 
USNR,  Miami,  Fla.,  was  posthumously 
awai’ded  the  nation’s  highest  tribute — 
the  Medal  of  Honor.  He  gave  his  life 
gallantly  while  serving  with  a Marine 
Rifle  Company  in  the  2d  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  1st  MarDiv  during  ac- 
tion against  enemy  forces  on  Oki- 
nawa, 10  May  1945. 

Undaunted  by  the  deadly  accuracy 
of  Jap  counterfire  as  his  unit  pushed 
the  attack  through  an  important 
draw,  Halyburton  dashed  across  the 
draw  and  up  a hill  into  an  open  field 
where  the  company  advance  squad  was 
suddenly  pinned  down  by  a concentra- 
tion of  mortar,  machine  gun  and 
sniper  fire  with  resultant  severe  casu- 
alties. Moving  steadily  forward  des- 
pite the  enemy’s  merciless  barrage, 
he  reached  the  wounded  marine  who 
lay  farthest  away  and  was  rendering- 
first  aid  when  his  patient  was  struck 
for  a second  time.  Placing  himself  in 
the  direct  line  of  fire,  he  shielded  his 
comrade  with  his  own  body  and  con- 
tinued to  administer  aid.  Completely 
unselfish,  he  persevered  in  his  efforts 
until  he  himself  sustained  mortal 
wounds  and  collapsed,  heroically  giv- 
ing his  life  for  that  of  another. 


Capt.  Cromwell  PhM2c  Halyburton 
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★ DECORATIONS 


PatBomRons  71,  111 
Receive  Awards 

Two  patrol  bombing  squadrons,  71 
and  111,  recently  were  awarded  the 
Navy  Unit  Commendation  for  out- 
standing heroic  action  against  Japa- 
nese forces. 

During  numerous  offensive  missions 
from  24  Nov  1944  to  16  Mar  1945,  the 
pilots  and  aircrewmen  of  PatBom- 
Ron  71  operated  from  advanced  bases 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  the 
Philippines.  They  overcame  serious 
maintenance  difficulties,  withstood 
perilous  weather  and  determined  ene- 
my air  opposition  to  serve  courageous- 
ly in  a series  of  highly  successful  air- 
sea  rescues,  reconnaissance  and  con- 
voy screening  operations  and  single- 
plane low-level  bombing  attacks.  Ag- 
gressive in  the  execution  of  assign- 
ments, units  worked  as  a superbly  co- 
ordinated team,  providing  valuable 
military  information,  saving  the  lives 
of  13  friendly  aviators  and  destroying 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  hostile 
shipping  and  several  shore  installa- 
tions. The  squadron  CO  at  the  time 
cited  was  Comdr.  Norman  C.  Gillette, 
Jr.,  usn,  Chicago. 

Another  group  of  pilots  and  air- 
crewmen — those  of  PatBomRon  111 — 
also  were  commended  by  the  Navy  for 
their  brilliant  record  of  service  and 
achievement  during  numerous  offensive 
search  missions  from  2 Dec  1944 
through  31  July  1945.  Operating  from 
the  bases  of  Tinian,  Morotai,  Tacloban 
and  Palawan,  they  withstood  typhoon 
weather  and  mental  fatigue  to  pene- 
trate tenaciously  defended  enemy  ter- 
ritory and  to  provide  thorough  inter- 
diction coverage  and  valuable  weather 
information  for  important  Fleet  move- 
ments. By  ferreting  out  hostile  forces 
in  a series  of  devastating  attacks,  the 
individually  heroic  and  aggressive 
squadron  units  dealt  crippling  blows 
against  the  enemy,  sinking  or  damag- 
ing seriously  544  vessels,  destroying  25 
aircraft  and  demolishing  numerous 
land  installations.  Successive  COs 
during  this  period  were  Lt.  Comdr. 
James  V.  Barry,  usnr,  Webster,  S.  D., 
and  Lt.  Comdr.  Gordon  L.  Egbert, 
USN,  Everett,  Wash. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Doyle,  Austin  K.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Pensacola,  Fla.:  As  CO  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  from  10  Feb  to  19 
May  1945,  while  subjected  to  enemy  air 
attacks,  Admiral  Doyle  maneuvered  his 
ship  to  bring  all  guns  to  bear  and  shot 
down  several  planes  without  damage  to 
his  ship.  He  directed  his  ship  and  air 
group  in  an  outstanding  manner  against 
the  enemy,  accounting  for  297  of  their 
planes  shot  down  or  destroyed,  damage  to 
important  units  of  the  Jap  fleet  and  shore 
installations  and  destruction  of  enemy 
shipping.  By  inspiring  leadership  he  main- 
tained the  fighting  efficiency  of  his  ship 
at  high  peak  and  made  possible  its  out- 
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Navalog  (NTS  Newport,  R.  I.) 

“No  wonder  they  got  under  way  so  fast— 
he  says  they  just  painted  the  bunks.” 


standing  record  of  destruction  wrought 
upon  the  enemy. 

★ Kauffman,  Draper  L.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr,  Bethesda,  Md. : While 
commander  of  a UDT  on  14  June  1944, 
Comdr.  Kauffman  led  his  demolition  team 
in  a daylight  reconnaissance  as  close  as 
30  yards  to  enemy-held  Saipan  and  made 
a thorough  survey  of  the  beaches  and  wa- 
ter approaches  to  locate  and  destroy  ob- 
stacles that  might  endanger  the  assault 
landings.  On  10  and  11  July  1944,  he  led 
his  group  in  night  reconnaissance  of  the 
well-patroled  landing  beaches  on  Tinian, 
then  held  by  the  Japs.  His  personal  leader- 
ship and  unusual  ability  were  singularly 
outstanding. 

First  award: 

★ Bownik,  Arthur  D.,  HAlc  usnr,  Min- 
neapolis (posthumously)  : While  serving 
as  a medical  corpsman  with  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, 5th  Marines,  1st  MarDiv,  on  Oki- 
nawa in  May  1945,  Bownik  fearlessly  dis- 
regarded a barrage  of  Jap  bullets  to  ad- 
vance to  where  two  wounded  marines  lay 
helpless.  Working  quickly,  he  dressed 
their  wounds  despite  repeated  shellbursts, 
and  although  seriously  wounded  himself 
remained  with  them  until  their  safe 
evacuation.  Thus,  he  saved  the  lives  of 
both  marines  and  sacrificed  himself. 

★ Bradley,  Thomas  W.,  PhM2c,  usn, 
Sparta,  Tenn.  (posthumously)  : Attached 
to  the  1st  Battalion,  27th  Marines,  5th 
MarDiv  on  4 Mar  1945,  at  Iwo  Jima, 
Bradley  advanced  under  hostile  fire  to  ad- 
minister first  aid  and  initiate  rescue  at- 
tempts. After  carrying  several  wounded 
men  to  safety,  he  immediately  returned 
for  other  men  and  although  outflanked 
he  hurled  one  grenade  after  another  to 
disrupt  the  Jap  advance,  simultaneously 
ministering  to  the  helpless  men  until  he 
was  mortally  wounded. 

★ Curts,  Maurice  E.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Flint,  Mich.:  While  CO  of 
the  uss  Columbia  from  17  to  29  Oct  1944, 
Admiral  Curts  directed  skillfully  and  ca- 
pably his  vessel’s  support  of  the  landing 
of  our  forces  on  Homonhon  and  Leyte 
Islands,  and  on  24  October  participated 
in  the  defense  of  Leyte  Gulf  which  re- 
sulted in  the  sinking  of  at  least  one  enemy 
battleship,  a cruiser  and  six  destroyers. 

★ Grabowsky,  Leon,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Paterson,  N.  J. : While  acting 
CO  of  the  uss  Leutze  at  Okinawa  on  6 
Apr  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Grabowsky  went  to 
the  rescue  of  the  uss  Newcomb,  fired  and 
damaged  by  several  enemy  planes.  Direct- 
ing his  batteries  against  the  aircraft,  he 
blasted  one  of  them  out  of  the  sky  and 
organized  fire  and  rescue  parties  among 
his  crew  as  he  ranged  the  Leutze  along- 
side the  burning  and  exploding  ship  until 
a suicide  plane  plunged  into  the  stern 
of  his  ship.  He  succeeded  in  extinguishing 


: 
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all  fires  and  in  controlling  the  floodin' 
the  after  compartments. 

★ Harris,  J.  D.  Jr.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Cha' 
nooga,  Tenn.  (posthumously):  While, 
tached  to  the  1st  Battalion,  5th  Maril 
1st  MarDiv  on  Okinawa,  3 May 
Harris,  although  critically  wounded,  . , 
tinued  his  vital  service  of  caring  for  L 
evacuating  casualties.  Realizing  the  A 
dition  of  one  of  the  marines  made 
moving  him  impossible,  he  faced  cer 
death  to  remain  with  his  patient  and 
minister  blood  plasma  and  had  compli 
his  mission  when  he  was  struck  b; 
sniper,  thus  giving  his  life  for  that) 
another. 


★ Harris,  William  H.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Ba- 
more  (posthumously)  : As  pilot  and 
tion  leader  attached  to  BomFitRon  83, 
Essex,  during  action  at  Yokosuka  on 
July  1945,  Lt.  Harris  pressed  home  boly 
a bombing  attack  against  an  enemy  1 
tleship  and  plunged  through  intense  ai- 
aircraft  fire  to  score  a direct  hit  u 
the  assigned  target.  By  his  skill  ;j 
daring  he  rendered  vital  service  throu  - 
out  an  important  mission  and  contribu  1 
materially  to  the  damaging  of  a power  1 
enemy  warship. 

★ Maher,  Joseph  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Beth- 
da,  Md. : As  OTC  of  a radar  picket  stat 
unit  during  action  against  the  enemy  f 
Okinawa  from  11  May  to  21  June  19, 
Comdr.  Maher  deployed  the  ships  un<- 
his  command  to  fight  off  Jap  aircraft  at 
suicide  bombers  which  flew  in  over  1 1 
task  group  in  overwhelming  numbers  ai 
launched  their  devastating  attacks, 
continued  his  tactics  throughout  28  dai 
of  combat  and  by  constant  vigilance  cc- 
tributed  to  the  success  of  his  unit  a. 
cooperating  CAP  in  accounting  for 
enemy  aircraft  and  in  holding  damage  al 
casualties  to  our  own  forces  to  a mi  • 
mum. 


★ Mueller,  Carl  D.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  I 
Grange,  111.  (posthumously)  : When  ; 
tached  to  a Marine  rifle  platoon,  2nd  Bi 
talion,  29th  Marines,  6th  MarDiv,  15  M 
1945  on  Okinawa,  Mueller  althou 
wounded,  refused  evacuation  and  disi 
garding  his  own  critical  condition  admi 
istered  first  aid  to  all  wounded  and  < 
rected  their  evacuation.  Mortally  wound; 
he  completed  his  mission  and  valiaht 
gave  his  life  for  the  lives  of  many  of  1 
comrades  . 

★ Philip,  George  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Was 


HOW  DID  IT  START? 

Medals  on  Left 

The  custom  of  wearing  medals  on  the 
left  breast  is  one  that  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders,  who  made  it  o 
practice  to  wear  the  badge  of  honor  of 
their  order  neai 
•their  heart  to  de- 
note the  high  rev- 
erence in  which  ii 
was  held. 

In  the  days  of 
the  Crusades,  a,  j 
man’s  left  side 
was  the  shield  side 
— for  the  large! 
shield  wc-s  carried  ■ 
on  the  left  arm,  protecting  both  the  badge 
of  honor  and  the  heart.  The  custom  of 
giving  precedence  to  the  left  side  has' 
been  handed  down  to  us,  any  new- 
fangled modern  styles  notwithstanding. 

On  only  one  occasion  in  the  Navy  is  a 
decoration  worn  on  the  right  side.  When 
in  “full  formal  dress,”  and  when  deco- 
rations are  worn,  the  Presidential  Unit 
Citation  is  worn  on  the  right  side,  all' 
others  on  the  left  breast.  Reason  is, 
this  award  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
a ribbon  only,  not  a medal. 


ALL  HAND. 


S>n,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : As  CO  of 
uss  Twiggs  near  Okinawa  from  25 
to  16  June  1945,  Comdr.  Philip  di- 
d his  command  with  aggressive  de- 
ination  which  enabled  the  Twiggs  to 
:t  heavy  and  costly  damage  upon 
aircraft  and  shore  installations.  De- 
niable and  coolly  efficient  in  the  face 
danger,  , Comdr.  Philip  weathered  a 
paging  kamikaze  attack  and  in  mini- 
m time  returned  the  Twiggs  to  full 
nbat  readiness  to  continue  her  fight 

111  she  was  sunk. 

tiNG,  Stanhope  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
•r,  Alpine,  Calif. : As  commander  uss 
met  air  group  in  the  Battle  of  Midway 
6 June  1942,  Capt.  Ring  led  his  group 
bombing  and  strafing  attacks  on  flee- 
enemy  cruisers  and  destroyers.  In  the 
e of  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  he  coolly 
l methodically  attacked  the  enemy  and 
ained  a hit  on  an  enemy  cruiser, 
toss,  Robert  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  Cor- 
i Christi,  Tex. : As  the  leader  of  12 
Tier-based  fighters  he  scored  a direct 
on  an  enemy  battleship  at  the  Kure 
val  Base  on  24  July  1945,  pressing 
ne  an  attack  in  face  of  heavy  anti- 
craft fire  from  battleships,  cruisers, 
Tiers  and  shore  establishments.  On 
irement,  he  encountered  approximately 
enemy  planes.  He  alerted  the  striking 
ce  and  with  his  own  fighter  team 
ght  off  and  prevented  any  of  the  enemy 
iters  from  reaching  the  bomber  forma- 
l he  was  escorting. 

:ubel,  David  M.,  Lt.  Comdr..  (then  Lt.), 

',  San  Diego,  Calif. : While  gunnery 
:er  of  a minelayer  during  action  at 
nawa,  3 May  1945,  Lt.  Comdr.  Rubel 
:cted  his  five-inch  gun  crews  in  send- 
up  antiaircraft  shells  when  his  ship 
i subjected  to  a series  of  Jap  suicide 
icks  so  that  he  succeeded  in  shooting 
•n  four  of  the  enemy  and  damaging 
ly  more.  He  met  every  threat  to  his 
sel  with  unfailing  aggressiveness  and 
his  men  in  disrupting  repeated  attacks 
i)  in  addition  organized  and  directed 
: -fighting  activities,  extinguishing  a fire 
Ich  endangered  the  magazines. 
fWEDT,  James  F.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Nevada, 
l a (posthumously)  : As  corpsman  serv- 
i|  with  the  1st  Battalion,  26th  Marines, 
MarDiv,  19  Feb  1945  on  Iwo  Jima, 
adt,  though  wounded  and  weak  from 
loss  of  blood,  disregarded  his  own 
ious  condition  to  assist  a wounded  eom- 
e.  He  remained  calm  and  efficient  and 
ninistered  aid  to  his  patient  and  it  was 
until  he  was  assured  another  corps- 
n was  on  his  way  to  render  assistance 
t he  turned  to  care  for  his  own 
unds.  Subsequently  succumbing,  he 
ed  the  life  of  a wounded  man. 

Vieber,  .Carlos  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
go,  Calif. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Essex 
an  attack  on  units  of  the  Jap  fleet 
Oct  1944,  Capt.  Wieber  skillfully  di- 
:ed  an  attack  on  the  enemy  battleship 
\shashi  inflicting  heavy  damage.  As  a 
fit,  together  with  damage  inflicted  by 
ompanying  carriers,  the  Musashi  was 
k;  These  attacks  coupled  with  those 
tinuing  the  next  day  prevented  the 
|my  from  putting  to  sea  with  an  effec- 
; naval  force. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 
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Id  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 


I ngram,  Jonas  H.,  Admiral,  usn,  Coro- 
-0,  Calif. : As  .CincLant  from  November 
4 to  September  1945,  Admiral  Ingram 
k a major  part  in  the  flow  of  U.  S. 
Ops  and  their  supplies  across  the  At- 
| tic  during  the  latter  phases  of  World 
r II.  With  sound  decisions  and  driv- 
>1,  energy,  he  directed  the  forces  of  the 
j ant>c  Fleet  in  combating  the  German 
J marine  menace,  established  and  oper- 
!P  the  numerous  training  activities 
1 hin  his  command,  and  successfully  ac- 
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Lt.  Harris  Ens.  Henkel  Capt.  Johnson  Comdr.  Kauffman 


Comdr.  Maher  PhM3c  Mueller  Comdr.  Philip  Capt.  Ring 


Lt.  Comdr.  Ross  Lt.  Comdr.  Rubel  HAlc  Twedt  Capt.  Wieber 

Photos  of  Rear  Admiral  Curts  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Grabowsky  not  available.  Citations  for 
Capt.  Johnson  and  Ens.  Henkel  appeared  in  June  ALL  HANDS,  p.58. 


complished  the  logistic  support  of  all 
U.  S.  naval  forces  under  his  command. 
In  his  distinguished  service  Admiral  In- 
gram displayed  qualities  of  broad  vision 
and  superior  professional  knowledge. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Rodgers,  Bertram  J.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Los  Angeles:  While  ComPhibGrpll 
during  the  assault  and  conquest  of  Iwo 
Jima,  Volcano  Is.,  from  16  Feb  to  7 
March  and  Okinawa  and  other  islands  of 
the  Ryukyus  from  7 Mar  to  1 May  194  5, 
Rear  Admiral  Rodgers  demonstrated  su- 
perb tactical  and  professional  ability.  De- 
spite repeated  attempts  by  hostile  suicide 
boats  to  strike  our  ships  and  incessant 
attacks  by  enemy  aircraft,  he  expertly 
directed  the  units  under  his  command  in 
supporting  minesweeping  and  underwater 
demolition  operations  in  preparation  for 
the  main  assaults  on  objectives  ; supported 
landings  and  subsequent  advances  of  our 


troops  ; and  provided  scheduled  bombard- 
ments in  support  of  our  daily  attacks 
against  each  Jap  stronghold  in  turn.  He 
thus  contributed  materially  in  the  con- 
quest of  these  vital  hostile  strongholds. 

First  award: 

A- Carter,  William  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  (SC), 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : As  assistant  chief 
of  BuSandA  from  1 June  1942  to  8 Mar 
1945,  and  chief  of  BuSandA  and  pay- 
master general  of  the  Navy  from  8 Mar 
1945  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Ad- 
miral Carter  established  and  directed  the 
enormous  program  of  procurement,  storage 
and  distribution  of  supplies  for  the  support 
of  the  Fleet.  Resourceful  and  vigilant  in 
his  supervision  of  all  affairs  under  his 
cognizance,  he  showed  marked  ability  to 
handle  urgent  matters  with  efficiency  and 
dispatch. 

•^-Dyer,  Thomas  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Honolulu, 
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D.S.M.  (Cont.) 

T.  H. : While  attached  to  the  division  of 
naval  communications  from  7 Dec  1941 
to  2 Sept  1945,  Capt.  Dyer  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance  in  directing  and  carry- 
ing out  the  vital  work  of  key  activities 
of  the  communications  organization. 

* Holmes,  Wilfred  J.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  : While  attached  to  the 
division  of  naval  communications  from  7 
Dec  1941  to  16  Apr  1945,  Capt.  Holmes 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  directing 
and  carrying  out  the  vital  work  of  key 
activities  of  the  Communications  intelli- 
gence organization.  By  his  judgment,  plan- 
ning and  devotion  to  his  exacting  assign- 
ment, he  contributed  to  the  effectiveness 
of  important  operations. 

★ Munroe,  William  P^.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
Waco,  Tex. : As  commander  South  At- 
lantic Force  from  November  1944  to  Au- 
gust 1945,  Vice  Admiral  Munroe  directed 
4thFlt  operations  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  antisubmarine  campaign 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  capitulation  of  Germany,  he 
launched  and  supervised  a program  to 
end  the  use  of  many  shore  facilities  of 
the  Navy  in  South  America.  By  his  tact 
and  leadership  he  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war  and  also 
strengthened  bonds  of  unity  among  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

if  McHale,  Oliver,  A.  PhM3c,  usn,  Dos 
Angeles  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  4th 
MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 

First  award: 

if  Aarant,  Doyd  B.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Dexter, 
Mo.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  5th  Mar- 
Div, Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

^ Almond,  William  F.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Sub- 
lett,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 

1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  5 May  1945. 
if  Andreason,  Grant  G.,  Gt.,  usnr,  Sho- 
shone, Idaho : Executive  officer,  NavUnit 
6,  Southern  Fukien  Province,  China,  29 
June  to  21  July  1945. 

★ Austin,  Jason  B.,  Jr.,  PhoM2c,  usnr, 
Pasadena,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Serving 
on  aircraft  carrier  off  Philippines. 

if  Bailey,  John  D.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Kelso, 
Wash,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  5th 

MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 
if  Baldauf,  Gaurence  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : CO,  uss  Hull,  Okinawa,  25 
Mar  to  28  May  1945. 

if  Barnette,  Paul  M.,  Sic,  usnr,  Richmond, 
Va.  (posthumously)  : Gunner,  20  mm  bat- 
tery uss  Yorktown,  forward  Pacific  area, 
18  Mar  1945. 

if  Barta,  Fern  J.,  CRM,  usn,  San  Diego  : 
Serving  with  naval  communication  center. 
Monkey  Island,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor, 
22  Mar  to  5 May  1942. 
if  Biddle,  Earle  H.,  Jr.,  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Cincinnati  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  1st 
MarDiv,  Okinawa,  14  May  1945. 

★ Bloomer,  John  F.,  Bt.  (jg),  usnr,  Port- 
land, Ore.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  torpedo 
bomber,  uss  Sumner  Bay,  Iwo  Jima,  24 
Feb  1945. 

★ Buckner,  Thomas  W.,  Bt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Nashville,  Tenn.  (posthumously)  : Torpedo 
data  computer  operator,  uss  Harder,  5th 
war  patrol,  Sulu  Sea. 

if  Bunt,  Bee  E.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Colchester, 
111.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  5th  Mar- 
Div, Iwo  Jima,  19-26  Feb  1945. 

★ Campbell,  John  D.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Og- 
den, Utah  : Corpsman,  2d  MarDiv,  Tarawa, 
Gilbert  Islands,  20  Nov  1943. 

★ Carrano,  Anthony  E.,  S2c,  usnr,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. : Member  of  crew,  BST  605, 
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Photo  of  Capt.  Holmes  not  available.  Cita- 
tion for  Capt.  Voge  appeared  in  April 
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beachhead,  Mindoro,  16  Dee  1944. 
if  Carroll,  Harold  C.,  CMM,  usnr,  Cleve- 
land (posthumously)  : In  charge  of  engine- 
room,  uss  Isherwood,  Ryukyus,  22  Apr 
1945. 

★ Cochran,  Darrel  C.,  S2c,  usnr,  Shelby, 
Ohio  (posthumously)  : Sky  lookout,  uss 
Louisville,  Buzon,  5-6  Jan  1945. 

if  Davidson,  Hjalmer  M.,  AMM2c,  usnr, 
Edinburg,  N.  D.  (posthumously)  : Crew 
leader  and  control  operator,  aircraft  car- 
rier off  coast  of  Philippines. 
if  Dean,  Joseph  T.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  7 May  1945. 

★ Deets,  Virgil  D.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Nora 
Springs,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  1 Mar  1945. 

if  Deloach,  Walter  A.,  GM2c,  usnr.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.  (posthumously)  : Mount  cap- 
tain, 40  mm  gun  aboard  uss  Haynsworth, 
Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

if  Doody,  Edward  F.,  PhM2c,  usnr,  Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  7-12  May  1945. 
if  Ecker,  Clarence  O.,  CEM,  usn,  Phila- 
delphia (posthumously)  : Petty  officer  in 
charge  repair  party,  uss  Callaghan,  Oki- 
nawa, 29  July  1945. 

★ Feather,  Jennings  H.,  PhM3c,  usnr, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : 
Corpsman,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  20  Feb 
1945. 

★ Foldessy,  Glenn  A.,  Flc,  usnr,  Brook- 
lyn Village,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : Member 


gun  crew  on  GCI(G)466,  Iwo  Jima,  17 
Feb  1945. 

if  Fuller,  Robert  M.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  sm 
Diego  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  It, 

company,  1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  2 fav 
1945. 

★ Graham,  William  J.,  Jr.,  RM3c,  x. 

Oklahoma  City  (posthumously)  : A tli 

Naval  communication  center,  Monkeyis- 
land.  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  22  Mai® 
5 May  1942.  W 

★ Grassie,  Herbert  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  (o- 
hasset.  Mass. : CO,  uss  Idaho,  Okinta 
Gunto,  22  Mar  to  20  Apr  1945. 

•k  Groom,  John  W.,  HAlc,  usnr,  ljot- 
Mound,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : Pla’rn 

corpsman,  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  2 far 
1945. 

★ Halperin,  Robert,  Bt.,  usnr,  Chiclio: 
CO,  Naval  Unit  6,  Southern  Fukien  Pr- 


ince, China,  29  June  to  21  July  i 9 15 


th 


if  Hand,  Sammy  HAlc,  usn,  Herin, 
Kans.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  7 Mar  1945. 

★ Haney,  William  S.,  SKlc,  USNR, 
Falls,  Mont,  (posthumously)  : Member Ibn 
crew  on  uss  Leray  Wilson,  PhilipJie 
area,  10  Jan  1945. 

★ Hare,  John  A.,  Blc,  usn,  Minnea('if 
(posthumously)  : Member  engineer’s  fcife, 
use  Colhoun,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Hartman,  Charles  R.,  AMM3c,  hr, 

Kingsport,  Tenn.  (posthumously)  : in 

mount  director  operator,  uss  Louisi'e, 
Buzon,  5-6  Jan  1945. 

★ Helms,  Wade  G.,  S2c,  usnr,  High  Put. 
N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Member  crevjof 
BST  605,  off  beachhead,  Mindoro,  16  'ec 
1944 

if  Humbert,  John  E.,  Sic,  usn,  Chiij 
(posthumously)  : Gunner,  uss  Leray  'U- 
son , Philippine  area,  10  Jan  1945. 

★ Jekxl,  Elmer,  Sic,  usnr,  Windsor,  Co. 
(posth  tmously)  : Boader  on  20  mm  batty, 
uss  Yorktown,  forward  Pacific  area. 
Mar  1 £*  4 5. 

★ Johnson,  Calvin  H.,  PhM2c,  usn, 

Diego  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 

MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Mar  1945. 

■k  Johnson,  Warren  G.,  PhM3c,  u 
Boskoshe,  Okla.  (posthumously):  Cos- 
man,  1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  17  May  1 3. 

★ Katz,  Myron,  HAlc,  usnr.  New  Bril 
Conn,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  ass 
rifle  company,  1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  Us 
May  1945. 

★ Koapke,  Borrin  R.,  Sic,  usnr,  Miit. 
N.  D.  (posthumously)  : Gunner,  uss  Lag 
Wilson,  Philippine  area,  10  Jan  19451 

★ Bard,  William  C.,  MMlc,  usn,  Grahjn, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Member  after  e- 
pair  party,  uss  Morrison,  Okinawa,  4 by 
1945. 

if  Ga  Porte,  Sam,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Milwaijse 
(posthumously)  : Serving  with  rifle  cn- 
pany,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  1 Mar  Go. 

★ Gehtonen,  William  G.,  Jr.,  GMlc,  u:R. 
Baltimore  (posthumously)  : Petty  oflpr 
in  charge  20mm  guns,  uss  Laffey,  ac  ig 
as  picket  ship,  Okinawa,  16  Apr  1945.1 

★ Ginn,  Robert  B.,  HA2e,  usn,  Stvjio 

City,  North  Hollywood,  Calif,  (posti- 
mously)  : Aid  man,  5th  MarDiv,  FO 

Jima,  16  Apr  1945. 

★ MacGean,  Henry  F.,  Bt.,  usnr,  Mil.n, 

Mass. : CO,  attached  to  Chinese  tld 

column  guerillas.  South  Kwangsi  Provide, 
30  July  1945. 

★ Marquez,  Anthony  F.,  HAlc,  u:R. 

Omaha  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  0 

MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Mattmiller,  John  N.,  Ens.,  usnr,  II- 
logg,  Idaho:  CO,  demolition  party,  fNrj 
Unit  6,  Amoy  harbor,  10-11  May  1945.  j 

★ McClelland,  Frank  K.,  Bt.  (jg),  uis, 
Teaneck,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Direor 
40  mm  gun  aboard  uss  Hughes,  on  pi< sf 
duty  in  Philippines,  10  Dec.  1944. 

★ McCorkle,  James  E.,  PhM3c,  ua| 
Buena  Vista,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : 13 
man,  26th  Marines,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Tr 
1945. 


if  MgCotter,  Roy  W.,  RdElec.,  usn,  (t  n 
RMlc),  Yakima,  Wash.  : With  Naval  c< 
munication  center.  Monkey  Island, 
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Is,  Corregidor,  22  Mar  to  5 May  1942. 
JIonahan,  Robert  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
lijwaukee:  Plane  commander,  land-based 
ol  bomber,  Yangtse  river,  China,  1 
j|y  1945. 

j Ioore,  Harry  G.,  Comdr.,  usn,  States- 

0,  Ga. : CO,  U.  S.  destroyer  Western 
:ific,  11  Apr  1945. 

IuiR,  Charles,  R„  CTM,  usn.  Fall  River, 
j ss.  (posthumously)  : Assistant  to  diving 
c :er,  uss  Amber  jack,  first  war  patrol, 
Srmons,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 
Jiamsaur,  Ernest  E.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Mah- 

1,  N.  J.  : Duty  with  British  forces, 
eros,  Dodecanese  Islands,  7 Mar  1944. 
mith,  Paul  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  (then  2d 

i!  USMCR),  San  Francisco:  CO,  rifle 
H'-oon,  2d  MarDiv,  Guam,  26  July  1944. 
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(Id  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

jgruMP,  Felix  B.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
i’-ksburg,  W.  Va. : As  ComCortCarDiv, 
Si  red  as  ComCortCarTaskUnit  during 
j rations  at  Saipan,  Guam,  Palau,  Leyte, 
Idoro,  Lingayen  Gulf,  Zambales  (Lu- 
s i,  and  Okinawa  Gunto,  September  1944 
tij  lay  1945. 

( id  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

I eary,  Donald  B„  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
ipnado,  Calif. : Commander  logistic  sup- 
I group  for  3dFleet,  in  strikes  against 
in,  28  May  to  19  Sept  1945. 

I ARSON,  Harry  R.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ivauf- 
i,  Tex.:  ComLSTGrp,  65  SoWesPac 
i,  November  1944  to  July  1945. 

3RN,  William  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ogden, 
h:  OinC  of  the  progress  section.  Office 
tstCNO  for  Material,  6 June  1944  to 
| Aug-  1945. 

aplan,  Leonard,  Capt.,  usn,  Weston, 
Va. : Production  Officer,  Industrial 

imand,  NavRepBase,  San  Diego,  20 
1943  to  14  Aug  1945. 

El unroe,  William  R„  Vice  Admiral  (then 
E;r  Admiral),  usn,  Waco,  Tex.:  Com  7 
i:  ComGulfSeaFron,  April  1943  to  April 

((amsey,  Logan  C.,  Comdr.,  usn,  E.  Falls 


-WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

Forecastle 

Although  we  pronounce  this  term 
ksuI”  and  spell  it  forecastle,  actually 
is  a contraction  of  the  two  words 
ward  castle. 

In  the  12th  century,  huge  wooden 
dies  to  fight  from,  similar  to  those 
vers  of  wood  used  ashore  by  the 
rdal  lords  to  de- 
id  their  castles, 
re  placed  fore 
d aft  on  Norman 
ps.  These  soon 
me  to  be  called 
- forecastle  and 
ercastle. 

In  the  days  of 
lumbus,  ships 
itinued  to  be  fitted  with  these  emi- 
ices  at  both  ends.  The  crew  in  general 
id  in  the  forecastle  while  the  officers 
re  quartered  in  the  aftercastle.  While 
aftercastle  has  disappeared  from  use, 
forecastle  has  survived.  Today  it  re- 
: to  the  same  general  part  of  the  ship 
the  original  “forward  castle”  and  in 
-chant  vessels  it  is  the  forward  part 
Ihe  ship  where  the  seamen  live  either 
lw  the  deck  or  in  a compartment 
we  the  deck. 
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Church,  Va. : Chief  of  staff  and  operations 
officer  on  staff  ComPatWing  2,  Oahu,  prior 
to  7 Dec  1941  and  until  29  July  1942. 

★ Reed,  Howard  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Pomona, 
iCalif.  : Intelligence  and  liaison  officer,  Joint 
Intelligence  Collection  Agency,  Middle  East. 
Cairo,  Egypt,  November  1943  until  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

First  award: 

■A  Ambrose,  Homer,  Capt.,  usn,  Alexandria, 
Va.  : Machinery  superintendent  and  later 
production  officer,  NavShipYd,  Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 

★ Anderson,  Bern,  Capt.,  usn,  Newport, 
R.  I. : Control  officer  during  amphibious 
land  operations,  Netherlands  New  Guinea  ; 
Humboldt  Bay,  and  Wakde,  Biak  and 
Noemfoor  Islands,  on  22  April,  17  and  27 
May,  and  2 July  1944. 

★ Avirett,  John  W.  II,  Capt.,  usnr,  Balti- 
more : Assistant  Counsel  for  BuSandA ; 
Executive  officer.  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel ; Executive  Secretary  and  Coordi- 
nator of  the  Secretary’s  Committee  of 
Research  on  Reorganization,  and  special 
assistant  and  aide  to  AstSecNav,  15  Feb 
1943  to  1 May  1946. 

★ Barleon,  John  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Chief  of  staff  and  aide  to 
Com  1,  7 Dec  1941  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Barringer,  Victor  C.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : OinC  amphibious  war- 
fare section,  fleet  maintenance  division, 
CNO,  10  May  1943  until  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

A- Barter,  Herman,  Comdr.,  usn,  (Ret), 
Arlington,  Va. : Amphibious  section,  fleet 
maintenance  division,  CNO,  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Black,  Max  I.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret),  San 
Diego : ComAirConCen  and  deputy  com- 
mander, aircraft  southern  sector,  WesSea- 
Fron. 

★ Blackledge,  Allan  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Attached  to  BuOrd,  7 Dec 
1941  to  26  July  1943. 

★ Chapin,  Nealy  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif. : Chief  of  staff  of  a Com- 
PhibGrp,  February  1944  to  July  1945. 

★ Christensen,  Harold,  Comdr.,  usnr, 

Boonton,  N.  J. : OinC  Special  project 

unit  “C,”  Army  Air  Field,  Bedford,  Mass., 
May  1943  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Coleman,  Ernest  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (MC), 
usnr,  State  College,  Pa. : Medical  officer, 
Unit  6,  NavGrp,  China,  September  1944 
until  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Currier,  Prescott  H.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Bethesda,  Md.  : Attached  to  division  of 
naval  communications,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 
Sept  1945. 

★ Dennis,  Jefferson  R„  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Attached 
to  division  of  naval  communications,  18 
May  1942  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Dolan,  William  A.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn,  Belle 
Haven,  Va. : Head  of  battleship  and  cruiser 
ship  type  section.  Shipbuilding  division, 
BuShips,  March  1942  to  June  1945. 

★ Dunning,  Allan  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Welles- 
ley, Mass.  : New  construction  assistant  to 
hull  superintendent,  hull  superintendent 
for  new  construction,  and  new  construction 
superintendent,  NavShipYd,  Philadelphia, 

7 Dec  1941  to  25  Sept  1945. 

★ Eppley,  James  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  (MC),  usn,  Huntington  Park,  Calif.: 
Physician  and  surgeon,  Ohasi  Prison  Camp 
and  Morioka  Hospital  Camp,  Japan,  March 
1943  to  August  1945. 

★ Eppley,  Marion,  Capt.,  usnr,  Portsmouth, 
R.  I. : Operations  and  security  officer,  NOB, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  later,  Chief  of  staff, 
Narragansett  Group,  EastSeaFron,  7 Dec 
1941  to  July  1944. 

★ Fabian,  Rudolph  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Attached  to  division  of  naval 
communications,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Fahy,  Edward  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Electronics  officer.  Staff  Com- 
SubTrainPac,  October  1944  to  September 

- 1 945. 

^★Finnegan,  Joseph,  Capt.,  usn,  Dorches- 
^ter,  Mass,:  Attached  to  division  of  naval 


First  Separate  Dispatch  (1st  Sep.  Eng.  Bn., 
Tientsin,  China.) 

“Why  don’t  we  just  say  the  hell  with  it, 
colonel,  and  get  a new  jeep?” 

communications,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Fogg,  Alden  K.,  Capt.  (CEC),  usn,  San 
Diego : OinC  BuDocks  construction,  11th 
ND,  30  Oct  1942  to  15  Oct  1945. 

★ Forster,  Kenneth  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Mil- 
waukee : District  communication  officer 

and  CO,  Naval  Radio  Stations,  12th  ND, 
September  1943  to  April  1945. 

★ Gillian,  Charles  H.,  Capt.,  (SC),  usn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. : Supply  officer  in  com- 
mand, NSD,  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  3 June 
1944  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Goss,  Nelson  H.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO  NAD,  Mare  Island, 
Calif.,  7 Dec  1941  to  14  Aug  1945. 

★ Gray,  Howard  K.,  Capt.,  (MC),  usnr, 
Rochester,  Minn. : NavHosp,  Corona,  Calif. ; 
Chief  of  surgical  divisions,  uss  Solace; 
NavHosp,  Aiea  Heights,  T.  H.  ; NavHosp, 
San  Diego,  December  1941  to  June  1942 
and  from  August  1943  until  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

★ Grimes,  Clifton  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  Marshall- 
town, Iowa : Head  of  interior  communica- 
tions and  fire  control  section,  BuShips, 
December  1941  to  June  1945. 

★ Halland,  Herman  E.,  Comdr.,  usn 
(Ret),  Fargo,  N.  D. : Assistant  air  officer, 
WesSeaFron,  and  Aviation  officer,  12th 
ND. 

★ Hartung,  Theron  A.,  Capt.,  (CEC),  usn, 
Catasuqua,  Pa. : Senior  assistant  district 
public  works  officer  and  assistant  to  OinC, 
construction,  and  later,  district  public 
works  officer  and  OinC  construction,  14th 
ND ; district  public  works  officer  and 
OinC  construction,  12th  ND,  and  service 
with  ComNavEu,  and  .CTF-124,  France 
and  Germany,  7 Dec  1941  to  15  July  1945. 

★ Haynsworth,  Hugh  C.  Jr.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  (SC),  usn,  Arlington,  Va.  : OinC 
Advanced  base  section,  planning  division, 
and  later,  OinC  Logistics  planning  divi- 
sion, BuSandA,  3 Aug  1942  to  16  Aug 
1945. 

★ Heiberg,  Walter  L.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Naval  attache  and 
Naval  attache  for  air,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
August  1940  to  August  1945. 

★ Hein,  Herbert  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif. : Chief  of  staff  12th  ND,  13  Dec 
1943  to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Henning,  Elmer  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Director  advance  base  office, 
Atlantic,  under  CNO,  6 Oct  1943  to  21 
Feb  1945. 

★ Holsinger,  Raymond  W.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va.  : Chief  ammunition  section, 
BuOrd,  December  1941  to  September  1942  ; 
director  production  division.  BuOrd,  De- 
cember 1943  to  April  1945. 

★ Holtwick,  Jack  S.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.  H. : Attached  to  division  of 
naval  communications,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 
Sept  1945. 

★ Honaker,  Walter  W.,  Capt.,  (SC),  usn. 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio:  Field  branch,  Bu- 
SandA, September  1942  to  November  1945. 

★ Hull,  David  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arlington, 
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Va.  : Head  design  branch,  electronics  divi- 
sion, BuShips,  March  1943  to  February 
1945. 

★ Huntington,  Everett  S.,  Capt.  (then 
iComdr.),  (CEC),  usnr,  Evanston,  111.: 
Assistant  to  War  Plans  Officer  and  later 
head  advance  base  division,  BuDocks,  6 
July  1940  to  2 Jan  1943  ; OinC  AdvBase- 
Div,  Chicago,  6 Jan  1943  to  10  July  1944. 

★ Ignatius,  William  R.,  Capt.,  - usn,  Ard- 
more, Pa. : Senior  assistant,  SupShip, 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  December  1941  to  Sep- 
tember 1943. 

★ Johnson,  Arnold  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Chicago,  111. : Chief  staff  officer  on  staff 
of  the  commander  of  a transport  division, 
initial  assaults,  Kwajalein,  Emirau,  Saipan, 
Anguar,  and  Luzon  Islands  and  the  Oki- 
nawa Gunto,  and  reinforcement  echelons 
to  Leyte  and  Okinawa. 

★ Johnson,  Felix  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Leonardtown,  Md. : Assistant  chief  of  staff 
and  liaison  officer,  ComSoPac  and  SoPac- 
Area,  27  Nov  1943  to  15  May  1944. 

★ Johnston,  Charles  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Brooklyn  : CO  NavUnit  9,  NavGrp,  China, 
1 Mar  1943  to  1 Oct  1945. 

★ Jones,  Winston  J.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  : Assistant  port  director,  13th 
ND,  December  1941  to  August  1945. 

★ Kauffman,  Draper  L.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Bethesda,  Md. : Chief  staff  officer,  com- 
mander underwater  demolition  teams,  as- 
saults on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  Gunto, 
November  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Kennedy,  William  F.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn, 
Norfolk,  Va. : Medical  OinC  Neuro-Psy- 
chiatry division,  BuMed,  during  the  na- 
tional emergency  and  World  War  II  until 
23  Mar  1945. 

★ Kirkham,  Harold  L.D.,  Capt.  (MC), 
usnr,  Houston,  Tex. : Head  plastic  surgery 
department,  NavHosp,  San  Diego,  20  July 
1943  to  3 Mar  1945. 

★ Klein,  Grover  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Mare 

Island,  Calif.  : Production  officer,  Nav- 

ShipYd,  New  York,  7 Dec  1941  to  29 
Jan  1944. 

★ Leahy,  William  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Senior  design  officer,  land- 
ing craft  construction,  and  later  head 
landing  craft  section,  BuShips,  November 
1942  to  October  1945. 

★ Leahy,  William  I.,  Capt.,  usn,  Hartford, 

Conn. : Executive  officer,  uss  Denver, 

Northern  Solomon  Islands  area,  30  Oct  to 
1 Nov  1943. 

★ Levit,  Robert  J.,  Lt.,  USNR,  Washington, 
D.  C. : Security  section,  division  of  naval 
communications,  CNO,  12  Oct  1942  to  14 
Aug  1945. 

★ Lewis,  John  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Stockton, 

Calif. : Convoy  commander,  movement 
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large  troop  convoys  to  Southwestern  Pa- 
cific, February  1942  to  September  1945. 

★ Linke,  Gerald  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : Chief  of  production  for  armor, 
projectiles,  bombs  and  rockets,  BuOrd, 
May  1943  to  August  1945. 

★ Lowry,  George  M.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Bur- 
lingame, Calif. : Operations  officer  and  ad- 
ministrative head,  Joint  Operations  .Center, 
WesSeaFron,  throughout  World  War  II. 

★ Magath,  Thomas  B.,  Capt.,  (MC),  usnr, 
Rochester,  Minn.  : Investigator  for,  and 
adviser  to,  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy 
on  matters  of  sanitation  and  tropical 
medicine ; Navy  representative  on  Inter- 
departmental Quarantine  Commission,  and 
Navy  Quarantine  Officer. 

★ Malloy,  William  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Evans- 
ton, III.  : InsMat,  Chicago,  February  1944 
to  October  1945. 

★ McEathron,  Ellsworth  D.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : ComMinRon  10,  land- 
ing at  Ormoc,  6-8  Dec  1944,  and  during 
the  Mindoro  campaign,  J.2-19  Dec  1944. 

★ McGuigan,  Joseph  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. : OinC  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version of  vessels,  and  later,  SupShip, 
Todd  Pacific  Shipyards,  Inc.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  July  1942  to  September  1945. 

★ Miles,  Milton  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Deputy  director  Loyal 
Patriotic  Army  in  China,  July  to  August 
1945. 

★ Moore,  French  R.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
(MC),  usn,  Seattle,  Wash.:  Attached  to 
2dMarDiv,  action  at  Tarawa,  Gilbert  Is- 
lands, 20-28  Nov  1943. 

★ Morgan,  Arniand  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Head  of  submarine  design 
and  construction  section,  BuShips,  7 Dec 
1941  to  February  1942  ; from  May  to 
August  1942,  and  from  October  1943  to 
January  1945  ; hull  assistant,  submarine 
design  and  construction  section,  BuShips, 
February  to  May  1942,  and  August  1942 
to  October  1943. 

★ Murrell,  Thomas  G.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  ltsnr,  Arlington,  Va. : Head  ac- 
quisition and  conversion  branch,  shipbuild- 
ing division,  and  later,  head  auxiliary 
type  section,  shipbuilding  division,  Bu- 
Ships, November  1940  to  February  1943. 

★ Myhre,  Floyd  B.  T.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : CO,  uss  Buchanan,  probable 
destruction  of  Japanese  submarine  in  Pa- 
cific, 22  Jan  1944. 

★ Nibecker,  Paul  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Los  An- 
geles : Production  officer,  NavShipYd, 

Puget  Sound,  March  1943  to  October  1945. 

★ Olson,  Melvin  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Roekport,  Mass.:  ComLCTGrp 
28,  prior  to  and  during  advanced  landings 
in  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  January  and 
February  1944. 

★ Pownall,  Charles  A.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Tyrone,  Pa. : CNATra,  9 Sept  1944 
to  31  Aug  1945. 

★ Ravenscroft,  George  M.,  Capt.,  usn. 
Rocky  River,  Ohio : Chief  of  staff,  11th 
ND ; Chief  of  staff,  TaskSurfaceGroup, 
WesSeaFron ; and  later,  Assistant  com- 
mandant and  Assistant  commandant  for 
logistics,  11th  ND,  December  1941  to 
August  1945. 

★ Reed,  Howard  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Pomona,  Calif.  : Naval  liaison  officer 
for  Jicame,  Aegean  area,  10  Oct  to  28 
Nov  1943  ; service  aboard  British  cruiser 
hms  Sirius  in  the  Aegean,  17  Oct  1943  ; 
later,  by  means  of  small  craft,  supplied 
and  evacuated  British  garrison  on  Leros 
Island  in  the  Aegean. 

★ Rickover,  Hyman  G.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chi- 
cago : Head  electrical  section,  BuShips, 
January  1941  to  15  Oct  1945. 
★Rochefort,  Joseph  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. : Attached  to  division  of  naval 
communications,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Roeder,  Bernard  F.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : Attached  to  division  of  naval 
communications,  12  Dec  1943  to  6 Aug 
1945. 

★ Rogers,  Fred  F.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret),  New- 
port, R.  I. : CO  Naval  Construction  Train- 


“Boy, I’m  really  in  the  groove  tonigh' 


ing  Center,  Camp  Endicott,  R.  I.,  J y 
1942  to  September  1945. 


★ Roth,  Edward  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling  i, 
Va.  : Head  Navy  Department  continv  g 
board  for  development  of  the  LVT  ; hid 


design  branch,  and  director  administrat  i, 
BuShips,  for  duration  of  World  War  I. 
★ Sartin,  Lea  B„  Capt.  (MC),  usn,  Brcjfel 
haven,  Miss. : Senior  American  medal 

officer  and  Japanese-recognized  ,CO  of  Bi- 


bid  Prison  Hospital  while  interned  aja 
POW,  30  May  1942  to  26  Sept  1943. 

★ Saunders,  William  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wal 
ington,  D.  C.  : Task  group  commanr 
and  CO  U.  S.  warship,  operations  in  e 
Pacific  Area,  22  May  1944  to  28  Oct  1 1. 

★ Schrader,  Albert  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ba 
ville,  Ind. : Acting  commander,  U.  S.  pcs 
and  bases,  Germany,  October  1944  :o 
March  1945,  and  later.  Chief  of  sff. 
Commander  U.  S.  Naval  ports  and  bas, 
Germany,  March  to  October  1945. 

★ Seabring,  Cornelius  S.,  Capt.  (t  n 
Comdr.),  usn,  Falls  Church,  Va. : Hd 
of  internal  combustion  engine  sect  i, 
BuShips,  July  1942  to  January  1945.  i 

★ Shepheard,  Halert  C.,  <Commod  e, 
uscgr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  n> 
chant  marine  inspection  division,  Officdif 
Operations,  uscg,  March  1942  to  Jie 
1945. 

★ Shipp,  Earl  R.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret),  :n 
Francisco  : Assistant  commandant  (Lop  ' 
tics),  12th  ND,  18  Jan  1943  to  31  Jg 
1945. 

★ Sides,  John  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arlingt|i, 
Va.  : Chief  ammunition  and  explosives  &4i. 
tion,  research  and  development  divisli, 
BuOrd,  7 Mar  1942  to  1 Oct  1944. 

★ Smith,  Basil  B.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Seats, 
Wash.  : CO,  NAS,  Pasco,  Washington,  J;y 
1942  to  December  1943. 

★ Smith,  Carey  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (Ml, 
usn,  Mt.  Carmel,  111. : As  a POW  at  M i. 
Japan,  and  a hospital  patient  who  11 
survived  ship  sinking  and  subsequent  sit- 
ing of  prison  ship,  cared  for  his  fella 
prisoners,  30  Jan  to  26  Feb  1945. 

★ Smith,  Geoffrey  S.,  iCapt.,  usnr.  F t 
Washington,  Pa. : Head  materials  and  H 
sources  branch,  BuAer,  May  1942  to  J e 
1944,  and  director  procurement  divisli, 
June  1944  to  December  1945. 

★ Smith,  Lybrand  P.,  Capt.,  usn  (R'>. 
Decatur,  111. : Assistant  coordinator  of  I- 
search  and  development,  July  1941  to  FH 
ruary  1945. 

★ Spiller,  John  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Mariji. 

111. : Hull  superintendent,  NavShip  t. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1941  to  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Conant,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret),  W - : 
terly,  R.  I. : Chief  of  staff,  NOB,  NewpiB 
R.  I.,  7 Dec  1941  to  November  1942.11 

★ Tyler,  Carroll  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Stauntli.q 
Va. : Assistant  director,  and  later,  direcr 
of  research  and  development  divisit. 
BuOrd,  and  special  assistant  to  the  dir- 
tor  of  the  office  of  research  and  devel  ^ 
ment. 

★ Wagner,  Frank  D„  Rear  Admiral,  u . 
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I'oronado,  Calif.:  AstDCNO  (Air),  18  Aug 
943  to  6 April  1944. 

-Walstrom,  John  A.,  Comdr.  (SC),  usnr, 
jlronxville,  N.  Y. : OinC  Navy  and  lend- 
■ase  petroleum  requirements  ; OinC  thea- 
;r  requirements  and  supply  division, 
NPB,  and  Executive  secretary,  ANPB, 
Dec  1941  to  31  Aug  1945. 

•Warner,  Spencer  H.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Head  of  flight  statis- 
cs  and  flight  safety  sections,  flight  divi- 
ton,  DCNO  (Air),  1 May  1942  to  Novem- 
er  1945. 

•Weaver,  George  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
lgton,  D.  C. : SupShip,  Manitowoc  Ship- 
uilding  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  December 
941  to  December  1944. 

.•Wheelock,  Charles  D.,  Capt.,  usn, 
• Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  to  head  con- 

1-act  design  section  and  head  of  that 
action,  7 Dec  1941  to  April  1943,  and 
iter,  head  design  branch,  BuShips,  April 
943  to  June  1944. 

i- Woodruff,  John  W„  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
]an  Francisco,  (posthumously)  : Senior 

instruction  member.  Board  of  Inspection 
md  Survey  (Pacific  Coast  section),  7 Dec 
941  to  25  July  1944. 

•Wright,  Wesley  A.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 

; sn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Attached  to  divi- 
on  of  naval  communications,  7 Dec  1941 
i ) 2 Sept  1945. 


i 

iold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

• Ramsey,  John  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bryn 

llawr,  Pa.  (MIA)  : Commander  patrol 

;Omber,  west  coast  of  Korea,  24  July 
945. 

iold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award. 

■Campbell,  Carroll  R.,  Lt.,  usn,  Wichita 
ialls,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Commander 

orp  Ron  40  uss  Suwannee  Ryukyus,  1 to 
4 Apr  1945. 

•Harris,  William  H.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
>)  ),  usnr,  Baltimore  (posthumously)  : 
omber-fighter  pilot,  uss  Essex,  vicinity 
f Ryukyus,  Kyushu,  Japan,  18  Mar  to 
3 May  1945. 

• Kessels,  Edward  J.,  ARMlc,  usnr, 

lenver:  Aircrewman,  PatBomRon  117, 

’acific,  20  Apr  to  24  June  1945. 

•Ramsey,  John  E.,  Lt.  usnr,  Bryn  Mawr, 
a.  (MIA)  : Commander  patrol  bomber, 
ast  coast  of  Korea,  14  July  1945. 

irst  award: 

■Ambrogi,  Joseph  N.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
iansdowne,  Pa. : Technical  observer,  gun- 
er,  and  radioman,  torpedo  bomber,  off 
iyushu,  7 Apr  1945. 

■Anson,  John  H.,  AMM3c,  usnr, 
.edondo  Beach,  Calif.  (MIA)  : Gunner 

nd  aircrewman,  patrol  bomber,  vicinity 
f Korea,  23  June  to  24  July  1945. 
•Arnett,  Charles  J.,  AOM3c,  usnr, 
jioux  City,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Air- 

rewman,  bombing  plane,  PatRon  104, 
acific  area,  27  Feb  to  15  May  1945. 
•Babineau,  Leo  J.,  AMM2c,  usnr,  Wash- 
igton,  D.C.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 

jiomRon  106,  off  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya, 
jado  China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

• Bando,  Livio  J.,  AMM3c,  usnr,  Camden, 
)!'•  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  to  PatBom- 

ion  119,  Pacific  area. 

•Banks,  Auckland  M„  AOM3c,  usn, 
I ampa,  Fla.  (posthumously)  : Turret  gun- 
er,  PatBomRon  130,  Pacific  area,  11  Nov 
1 944  to  30  Jan  1945. 

j-Baters,  Norman  E.,  Sic,  usnr,  Akron, 
'hio  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 
ijomRon  119,  Pacific  combatb  area,  7 Mar 
;p  15  May  1945. 

[ Blakesley,  Gordon  F„  ARM3c,  usnr, 
uffield,  Conn.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman, 

I ’atBomRon  106,  Ryukyus  area,  Band- 
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jermasin,  Borneo,  Honshu  and  Shikoku, 
Japan,  15  Apr  to  14  May  1945. 

★ Bolton,  Vergil  T.  Jr.,  ARMSe.  usn, 

San  Diego  (posthumously)  : Gunner, 

PatBomRon  117,  Pacific  area,  10  Dec  1944. 

★ Brown,  Leo  E.,  AMMlc,  usnr,  Concord, 
N.C.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  Pat  Bom  Ron 
106,  off  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo 
China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Brown,  Walter  E.,  ARMlc,  usnr, 
Arlington,  N.J.  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 
man,  PatBomRon  63,  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Western  approaches  to  United  Kingdom, 
20  July  to  15  Dec  1943. 

★ Burton,  Luther  L.,  AOM3c,  usn,  Cam- 
bridge, Md.  (posthumously)  : Turret  gun- 
ner, torpedo  bomber,  uss  Belleau  Wood, 
Kure  Harbor,  Japan,  Ryukyu,  east  China 
Sea,  19,  23  and  24  Mar  1945. 

★ Buscher,  Robert  D.,  Sic,  usnr,  Oneida, 

N.Y.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  PatBomRon 

106,  off  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo 
China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Day,  Edmund  J.  Jr.,  AMM3c,  usnr, 

Philadelphia  (posthumously)  : Flight  en- 

gineer of  PBM,  Tsushima  Straits  area, 
Japan,  15  May  1945. 

★ Devasier,  Henry  L.,  AMM2c,  usn, 

Locksburg,  Ark.  (posthumously)  : Air- 

crewman, PatBomRon  106,  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, Bandjermasin,  Honshu,  Shikoku 
coasts,  Japan,  15  Apr  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Dingle,  John  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)  ), 
usn,  Anaheim,  Calif.  : Pilot,  patrol  bom- 
ber, PatBomRon  136,  vicinity  Paramushiro 
Straits,  26  Aug  1944. 

★ Dodsworth,  Willard  S.,  AMMlc,  usnr, 

Franklin,  111.  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 

man,  PatBomRon  104,  Pacific,  27  Feb  to 
15  May  1945. 

•h  Dumas,  Robert  T.,  ARM2c,  usnr, 
Worcester,  Mass.  (MIA)  : Radioman  and 
radar  operator  of  patrol  bomber,  vicinity 
of  Korea,  23  June  to  24  July  1945. 
if  Gericke,  Herbert  J.,  AOM2c,  usnr, 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman, 
torpedo  bomber,  uss  Shamrock  Bay. 
Okinawa,  Sakishima  area,  25  Mar  to  22 
June  1945. 

if  Greenwood,  Gerald  G.,  AMM3c,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 
BomRon 106,  Ryukyus,  Bandjermasin, 
Honshu  and  Shikoku  coasts,  Japan,  15 
Apr  to  14  May  1945. 

if  Hamlett,  Hoyt  H.,  AOM3c,  Kingston, 
Tenn.  (MIA)  : Gunner  and  aircrewman, 

patrol  bomber,  vicinity  of  Korea,  23  June 
to  24  July  1945. 

if  Harman,  Melvin  E.,  AMM3c,  usn, 
Bloomfield,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Air- 

crewman, PatBomRon71,  Pacific  combat 
area,  18  Dec  1944  to  3 Feb  1945. 
if  Harris,  William  H.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Balti- 
more (posthumously)  : Pilot  and  section 

leader,  uss  Essex,  vicinity  of  Okinawa 
Gunto,  4 May  1945. 

if  Haupt,  Charles  H.,  ARMlc,  ltsn,  Eliza- 
beth, N.J.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman, 

PatBomRon  63,  Bay  of  Biscay,  western 
approaches  to  United  Kingdom,  20  July 
to  15  Dec  1943. 

★ Henderson,  Ralph  J.,  AOM2c,  usnr, 

Alachua,  Fla.  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 

man,  PatBomRon  119,  Pacific,  3 Mar  to 
15  May  1945. 

if  Holligan,  William  M.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Am- 
sterdam, Ohio : Co-pilot,  PatBomRon  27, 
Okinawa,  Yellow  Sea,  China  coast,  29 
Mar  to  21  June  1945. 

if  Hulick,  Donald  C.,  ARM2c,  usnr, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y.  (MIA)  : Aircrewman, 
PatBomRon  119,  forward  Pacific  area,  2 
Mar  to  4 May  1945. 

★ Keitman,  John  J.,  CAP,  usnr,  Bellevue, 
Iowa  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 
BomRon 63,  Bay  of  Biscay,  western  ap- 
proaches to  United  Kingdom,  20  July  to 
15  Dec  1943. 

•k  Keogh,  William  J.,  ARMlc,  usnr, 
Anacortes,  Wash,  (posthumously)  : Air- 

crewman, PatBomRon  106,  Borneo,  Celebes, 
Malaya,  Indo  China,  27  Apr  to  24  May 
1945. 

if  Kessels,  Edward  J.,  ARMlc,  usnr, 
Denver:  Aircrewman,  PatBomRon  117, 

Pacific,  28  Jan  to  18  Apr  1945. 
if  Linhart,  John  D.,  AMM3c,  usnr,  Hayti, 
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Mo.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 

BomRon 63,  Bay  of  Biscay,  western  ap- 
proaches to  United  Kingdom,  17  Aug  1943 
to  26  June  1944. 

At  Long,  Melvin  P.,  AMM3c,  usnr,  Macon, 
Ga.  (posthumously)  : Gunner,  PatBom- 

Ron 117,  Pacific,  10  Dec  1944. 

★ Long,  Walter  T.,  AOM2c,  usnr,  Balti- 
more (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  PatBomRon 

119,  Pacific,  2 Mar  to  4 May  1945. 

•k  Loughridge,  John  R.,  AMMlc,  usnr, 
Dunkirk,  N.Y.  (posthumously)  : Turret 

gunner,  torpedo  plane,  uss  Suwannee, 
operating  against  Japanese,  1 to  25  Apr 
1945. 

if  Madison,  William  T.,  ARM3c,  usnr, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa  (posthumously): 
Aircrewman,  PatBomRon  71,  Pacific  com- 
bat area,  18  Dec  1944  to  3 Feb  1945. 

•k  Manning,  James  O.,  AMM2c,  usnr, 
Houston,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 

man,  PatBomRon  63,  Bay  of  Biscay,  west- 
ern approaches  to  United  Kingdom,  29 
July  to  15  Dec  1943. 

•k  McCabe,  Raymond  B.,  AMMlc,  usn, 
Jersey  City  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 

BomRon 106,  off  both  Borneo  coasts, 
Celebes,  Malaya,  Indo-China  coasts,  26  Apr 
to  1 June  1945. 

•k  McCaslin,  James  W.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Chillicothe,  Tex. : Co-pilot,  PatBomRon 

130,  Pacific,  7 Nov  1944  to  2 Feb  1945. 

if  McDavid,  Theodore  F.  Jr.,  ARM3c,  usn, 
Petal,  Miss,  (posthumously)  : Radioman- 

gunner,  uss  Belleau  Wood,  Kure  Harbor, 
Japan,  Ryukyu,  east  China  Sea  areas, 
19,  23  and  24  Mar  1945. 

•k  Menendez,  Raymond  R.,  AOM3c,  usnr, 
Loretto,  Tenn,  (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  Pat- 
BomRon 106,  off  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya 
Indo-China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

if  Molter,  Robert  C.,  Sic,  usnr,  Cincin- 
nati (MIA)  : Aircrewman,  PatBomRon 

119,  Pacific,  2 Mar  to  4 May  1945. 
if  Newburn,  Columbus  L.  Jr.,  usnr,  Jack- 
sonville, Tex.  : Fighter  pilot,  uss  Hoggatt 
Bay,  Luzon  area,  8 Jan  1945. 

★ Ramsey,  John  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa.  (MIA)  : Commander  patrol 

bomber,  near  Saishu  To,  south  of  Korea, 
6 July  1945. 

★ Sawers,  Charles  N.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  : Dive  bomber  pilot,  near 
Kure,  Honshu,  24  July  1945. 

★ Shaffer,  Kenneth  E.  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 

Richmond,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : At- 

tached to  a PatBomRon,  Pacific  combat 
area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

if  Shefloe,  Allyn  C.,  Lt.  usnr,  Whitefish, 
Mont.  (MIA)  : Fighter-bomber  pilot,  uss 
Yorktown,  Hokkaido,  Japan,  14  July  1945. 

★ Smith,  Norman  S.,  Ens.,  usnr,  East 
Chelmford,  Mass. : Co-Pilot,  PatBomRon 
106,  Ryukyu,  Bandjermasin,  Borneo,  Hon- 
shu, Shikoku  coasts,  Japan,  15  Apr  to 
14  May  1945. 
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First  award: 

★ Conger,  Charles  L.,  MM2c,  usnr,  Over- 

ton,  Nev. : Aboard  uss  Rowe,  rescue 

mission  Pacific,  17  May  1945. 

★ Dunkerley,  Robert,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  ; Assistant  OinC,  lct  217, 
rescue  operations,  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  29 
Jan  1944. 

if  Dunne,  Robert  J.,  EM2c,  uscgr,  Newton- 
Mass.  : Crewman  aboard  an  lst,  Anzio, 

Italy,  26  Jan  1944. 

if  Handley,  Raymond  E.,  EM2c,  usnr, 
Everett,  Wash,  (posthumously)  : Aboard 

uss  Bismarck  Sea,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 
if  McDonnell,  Lee  R.,  Ens.,  usn,  San 
Diego  (MIA)  : Aboard  lcs  (l)  (3)  #7, 

Mariveles  Bay,  Luzon,  16  Feb  1945. 
if  Patterson,  John  E„  Sic,  uscgr,  Pitts- 
burgh : Crewman  on  an  lst,  Anzio,  Italy, 
26  Jan  1944. 

if  Perry,  Johnny  L.,  AMMlc,  usnr,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
Monterey,  off  Philippines,  18  Dec  1944. 

★ Riggio,  Jimmie  J.,  MM3c,  uscgr,  Los 

Angeles : Member  fire-fighting  crew  of 

assistant  captain  of  port  unit,  during  fire, 
Portland,  Ore.,  30  Aug  1945. 

if  Sagas,  Robert,  Sic,  uscgr,  Detroit : 
Crewman  on  an  lst,  Anzio,  Italy,  26  Jan 
1944. 

if  Underwood,  Murray  S.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(is)),  usnr,  Peterson,  Iowa:  Aboard  uss 
Evans,  Okinawa,  11  May  1945. 
if  Wardell,  Edward,  Sic,  uscgr,  Arling- 
ton, Wash. : Member  of  fire-fighting  crew 
of  assistant  captain  of  port  unit,  during 
fire,  Portland,  Ore.,  30  Aug  1945. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Christie,  Gerald  L.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Oakland,  Calif.:  Executive 
officer  and  navigator,  uss  Fullam,  Solo- 
mons, 1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

if  Conway,  William  R„  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Medical 
corpsman,  3d  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  25  Feb 
1945. 

★ Halperin,  Robert,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Chicago  : CO  of  U.  S.  Naval  Unit  6,  Nav- 
Group  China,  1 Feb  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Hede,  Adolph, , Comdr.  (then  Lt.  Comdr.), 
usn.  Long  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
For  service  while  interned  in  Bilibid  Hos- 
pital, Military  Prison  Camps,  Manila. 

k Kelly,  William  D.,  Comdr.,  l:sn,  Coro- 
nado, Calif. : CO  of  uss  Fullam,  Solomons 
area,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 
k Lambert,  Gordon  K.,  Lt.  (MC),  usn. 
Mobile  (posthumously)  : For  services’  when 
Jap  prison  ship  on  which  he  was  held  was 
bombed,  Formosa,  9 Jan  1945. 
k Murphy,  John  E.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Swissvale,  Pa. : Engineering  officer, 
uss  Washington,  April  to  July  1942. 

★ Shively,  Joshua  C.,  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
York  City:  In  command  of  the  First  Min- 
doro Resupply  Echelon,  December  1944. 
k Solier,  Robert  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Bryan, 
Ohio:  Gunnery  officer,  uss  Wisconsin,  15-18 
July  1945. 

k Young,  Andrew  B.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Rowe,  Okinawa, 

2 June  to  2 Sept  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Adams,  William  D„  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Lynchburg,  Va.  : Executive  offi- 
cer and  navigator,  uss  Bennett,  Solomons 
1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Albin,  Thomas  B.,  Comdr.,  usnp>,  Mer- 
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cer  Island,  Wash. : Asst.  First  Lt.  and 
First  Lt.,  uss  Massachusetts,  12  May  1942 
to  end  of  hostilities. 

★ Alexander,  William  P.  Jr„  Lt.  (then 
Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  Dysersburr,  Tenn.:  CO, 
YMS  70,  Arawe,  New  Britain,  31  Dec 

1943. 

★ Allen,  Kermit,  BM2c,  usn,  Corbin,  Ky. 
(posthumously)  : Member  UDT,  Iwo  Jima, 
17  Feb  1945. 

★ Allmon,  Mervin  W.,  MoMMlc,  usn, 
Groton,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Attached 
to  uss  Amberjack,  first  war  patrol,  Solo- 
mons area,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 

★ Alnwick,  Richard  W.,  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Queens  Village,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  (posthu- 
mously) : Hospital  corpsman,  4th  MarDiv, 
Iwo  Jima,  February  1945. 

★ Anderson,  Edward  W.,  CMlc,  usnr, 
Minneapolis  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
UDT,  Iwo  Jima,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Andreasen,  Grant  G„  Lt.,  usnr,  Sho- 
shone, Idaho : OinC  reconnaissance  team 
in  China,  executive  and  operations  officer. 
Naval  Unit  6,  U.  S.  Naval  Group,  China, 
14  Feb  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Arcangeletti,  Joseph,  Flc,  usnr,  Scran- 
ton, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Member  damage 
control  party,  uss  Islierwood,  Kerama 
Rhetto,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Atkins,  Alfred  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  (Ret), 

Charleston,  S.  C. : Convoy  commodore, 

EastSeaFron,  Sept  1942  to  April  1944. 

★ Baker,  Glen  O.,  CGM,  usn,  San  Diego 

(posthumously)  : CGM  in  charge,  uss 

Runner,  first  war  patrol,  Palau,  18  Jan 
to  7 Mar  1943. 

★ Baldridge,  Edward  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Annapolis,  Md. : Executive  offi- 
cer and  navigator,  uss  Terry,  Solomons 
area,  November  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Ball,  Phillip  W.,  PhM2c,  usn,  Harrison, 
N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corpsman, 
4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  15  Mar  1945. 

★ Balon,  William  F.,  Sic,  usnr,  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Pointer  in  crew 
of  gun  mount,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa 
area,  26  Mar  1945. 

★ Barrett,  Edwin  T.,  Lt.,  usn,  Bellevue, 
Pa. : Executive  officer  and  navigator,  uss 
Renshaw,  Solomons  area,  1 Nov  to  31 
Dec  1943. 

★ Beam,  Ernest  G.,  SoM3c,  usnr,  Lorain, 
Ohio  (posthumously)  : Passer  in  crew  of 
gun  mount,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa  area, 
26  Mar  1945. 

★ Beary,  Donald  B.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Coronado,  Calif.:  CO,  uss 
Mount  Vernon,  Singapore,  7 Dec  1941  to 
11  June  1942. 

★ Birtley,  Thomas  B.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Honolulu,  T.  H.  : Attached  to  naval  com- 
munications division,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 
Sept  1945. 

★ Blanot.  Harry  T„  CMlc.  usnr,  Boulder, 
Colo,  (posthumously)  : Member  of  UDT, 
Iwo  Jima,  17  Feb  1945. 

★ Blinn,  Welford  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Colton, 
Calif.  : POW  in  Jap  naval  interrogation 
camp,  Ofuna,  6 May  1942  to  3 Dec  1943 
and  in  Omori  Camp  at  Tokyo,  3 Dec  1943 
to  1 Mar  1945. 

★ Boggess,  William  W.  Jr.,  S2c,  usnr, 
Spencer,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : Member 
gun  crew,  uss  Eeray  Wilson,  Philippines 
area,  10  Jan  1945. 

★ Boldt,  Call  B.,  MoMM3c,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles  (posthumously)  : Second  loader  of 
40  mm  gun,  uss  Gladiator,  Okinawa,  April 
1945. 

★ Bowen,  Harold  G.  Jr„  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usn,  Eastport,  Md. : CO,  uss 
Conway,  Solomons  area,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec 
1943. 

★ Branham,  Hugh  M.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Chesterton,  Md. : Convoy  commodore,  East- 
SeaFron, August  1942  to  May  1943. 

★ Bridges,  George  W.,  PhM2c,  usn,  Romeo, 
Fla.  (posthumously):  Medical  corpsman, 
lst  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  14  May  1945. 

★ Brigham,  Nelson  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt. ),  usnr,  Arlington,  N.  J. : -Attached  to 
naval  communications  division,  January 
1942  to  September  1945. 

★ Burton,  William  J.,  Cox.,  usn,  Crosby, 


Great  Lakes  Bulletin  (USNTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 
“Well,  didja  think  ya  were  gettin’  this  pa 
raise  fer  nothin’?” 

Tex.  (posthumously)  : Gunner,  uss  Keokuk 
southeast  Iwo  Jima,  21  Feb  1945. 

★ Callahan,  Fort  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn 
Alhambra,  Calif.  : Communications,  1 6tl 
ND,  during  operations  against  Jap  force 
in  Philippines. 

★ Canfield,  Kenneth  T.,  MoMM2c,  usnr 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (MIA)  : Auxiliary 
man  in  charge,  uss  Bonefish,  8th  war  pa 
trol,  Japan  Sea. 

★ .Carrington,  Walter  S„  Comdr.,  usi 
(Ret),  Asheville,  N.  C. : Convoy  commo 
dore,  EastSeaFron,  August  1942  to  Juh 

1944. 

★ Carstensen,  Earl  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt 

(jg)),  usnr.  North  Platte,  Neb.:  CO 

LCT-5,  Arawe,  New  Britain,  31  Dec  1943 

★ Carter,  Iverson  A.,  GM3c,  usn,  Ney 

Haven,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Gunner 

uss  Newcomb,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Cedillo,  Luis  Z.,  Sic,  usnr,  Uvalde 
Tex.  (posthumously):  Member  gun  crew 
uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Clausen,  Russel  E.,  PhMlc,  usnr,  Clin- 
ton, Iowa  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corps- 
man,  3d  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  March  1945 

★ Clinger,  Thomas  B.,  AM2c,  usnr 
Clarion,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
Hancock,  Ryukyus,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Cohen,  David  B„  Comdr.  (then  Lt.) 
usnr,  San  Diego : Executive  officer  anc 
navigator,  uss  Anthony , Solomons  area 

1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Cole,  Allyn  C.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Glen- 
wood  Springs,  Colo.  : Attached  to  naval 
communications  division,  7 Dec  1941  tc 

2 Sept  1945. 

★ Coy,  Peter  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.) 
usnr,  Brookville,  Md. : Executive  officei 
and  navigator,  uss  Conway,  Solomons 
area,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Crapanzano,  Angelo  C.,  MoMMlc,  usnr, 
Union  City,  N.  J. : Rescue  while  attached 
to  LST  507,  when  torpedoed  28  Apr  1944. 

★ Cruse,  Sidney  L„  Sic,  usnr,  Charlotte, 

N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Loader  in  crew  ol 
gun  mount,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa  area, 

26  Mar  1945. 

★ Currier,  James  C„  PhM3c,  usnr,  St. 

Clair,  Mich,  (posthumously)  : Hospital 

corpsman,  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  and 
28  Feb  1945. 

★ Darley,  John  F.  Jr.,  HAlc,  usnr,  States- 
boro, Ga.  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corps- 
man,  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945.  V 

★ Daugherty,  Glen  L.,  PhM3c,  usnr,  El- 

wood,  Ind.  (posthumously)  : Hospital 

corpsman,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  26  Febc 

1945. 

★ D’Avi,  Joseph  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  : Re- 
pair officer  aboard  uss  Vulcan,  prior  to 
and  during  Sicilian  invasions,  July  1943; 
and  Italian  invasion,  September  1943. 

★ Dawes,  Robert  A.  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Island  Creek,  Mass.:  CO, 
uss  Warrington,  with  DesRon  45,  Solo- 
mons, 8 Nov  1943. 

★ Decesare,  Felice  P.  Jr.,  CRM,  usn,;  j 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Soundtf , 
operator,  uss  2 ’rout,  third  war  patrol,  n- 
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Shiono-Ashizuri  Saki  area,  24  Mar  to  17, 
May  1942. 

★ Decker,  Francis  J.,  CMoMM,  usn,  Cin- 
cinnati (posthumously)  : Auxiliaryman-in- 
charge,  uss  Trout , third  war  patrol, 
Shiono-Ashizuri  Saki  area,  24  Mar  to  17 
May  1942. 

★ Delmez,  Marcel  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usne,  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.  (posthumously)  : Assistant 

fighter  director  officer  and  intercept  officer, 
uss  Bryant,  Okinawa,  15-16  Apr  1945. 

★ Demler,  Arthur  M.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usn,  Hartford,  Conn.  (posthu- 
mously) : While  attached  to  uss  Amber- 
jack,  first  war  patrol,  Solomons,  3 Sept  to 
130  Oct  1942. 

★ Divelbiss,  Carl  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. : CO,  intelligence  units,  south  coast 
of  China,  15  Sept  1944  to  15  Feb  1945. 

Erlewine,  Richard  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Marion, 
;Ind. : Combat  information  center  officer, 
uss  Quincy,  ETO  and  Japanese  waters,  6 
'June  1944  to  27  May  1945. 

1 ★ Filadoro,  Luciano  J.,  BM2c,  usnr,  Ever- 
Sett,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Member  of 

’damage  control  party,  uss  Isherwood, 
Kerema  Rhetto,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Finn,  Charles  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
'(jg)),  usnr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : Prisoner 
| administrative  officer,  Tokyo  area  POW 
icamp  No.  3,  January  1943  to  April  1945. 

★ Fischer,  Thomas  P.,  Sic,  usnr,  San 
Diego  (posthumously)  : Passer  in  crew  on 
:40mm  gun,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa,  26 
|Mar  1945. 

★ Fisher,  Edwin,  Comdr.,  usn,  (Ret), 
San  Diego:  Convoy  Commander,  EastSea- 
Fron,  September  1942  to  September  1944. 

★ Fitzpatrick,  Walter  F.  Jr.,  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  (MC),  usn,  Providence,  R.  I.: 
Medical  officer,  uss  Cole,  Safi  harbor, 
French  Morocco,  8-9  Nov  1942. 

★ Fitzwilliam,  Albert  E.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

! Champaign,  111.  : ComLSTGrp  43  SoWes- 
^Pac,  1 Oct  1944  to  1 July  1945. 

★ Foltz,  Erna  M.,  MoMMlc,  usn.  New 
London,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : MoMM  in 
■ charge,  uss  Runner,  first  war  patrol, 
Palau,  19  Jan  to  7 Mar  1943. 

★ Foster,  Don  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 

: usnr,  Des  Moines,  Iowa : Group  comman- 
der of  a convoy  of  LCTs,  New  Britain, 

21  Dec  1943. 

★ Fowler,  Conley  E.  Jr.,  Flc,  usnr, 
j Cleveland  (posthumously):  Loader  on  20- 

mm  gun,  uss  Laffey,  Okinawa,  16  Apr 
1945. 

★ Frazier,  Percy  L.,  MoMMlc,  usnr, 
Sweatman,  Miss,  (posthumously)  : Service 

i’aboard  uss  Newcomb,  subduing  fire  in 
j engine  room,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Friedman,  William  M.,  PhMlc,  usnr, 
'Reading,  Pa.  (posthumously):  Stretcher- 

bearer  with  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  20 
1 Feb  1945. 

★ Fp.ter,  James  W.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
; Lt.),  usnr,  Independence,  Ky.  : Executive 

officer  and  navigator,  uss  Guest,  DesRon- 
45,  Solomons.  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Fulton,  Robert  B.,  Lt.  .Comdr.,  usn, 
| Washington,  D.  C.  : While  POW  at  Zent- 
( suji  camp  in  Japan,  October  1942  to  June 
j.  1945. 

■★Gabbert,  John  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Owens- 
! borough,  Ky. : CO,  uss  Bell,  operating  as 
s a screening  unit,  probable  destruction  of 
j enemy  submarine,  31  Jan  1945. 

★ Ganther,  John  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
j Ens.),  usnr,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  : OinC,  mine 

disposal  party,  October  1943. 

★ Gates,  Eugene  W.,  Sic,  usn.  Trinity, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Member  of  20mm 
gun  crew,  uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr 

| 1945. 

★ Gayler,  Noel  A.  M.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
; ington  D.  C. : Assistant  operations  officer 
li  on  staff  2ndCarTaskForPac,  8 May  to  2 
j Sept  1945. 

★ Giles,  Donald  T.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 

I usn,  Annapolis,  Md. : Executive  officer, 

NavStaGuam,  and  POW  10  Dec  1941  until 
I cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Ginnap.d,  Francis  W.,  Cox,  usnr,  Everett, 
Wash. : Member  of  landing  craft  crew, 

' New  Guinea  area. 

★ Gist,  James  W.,  Sic,  usnr,  Clarksville, 
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Tex.  (posthumously)  : Member  20mm  gun 
crew,  uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr  1945. 
★-Graff,  John  P.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret.), 
Greenville,  Pa. : Group  beachmaster,  Pa- 
rang, Mindanao,  17  Apr  1945,  and  Balik- 
papan,  Borneo,  1-3  July  1945. 

★ Grandfield,  Francis  J.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Bridgeport,  ,Conn.:  Damage 
control  officer,  uss  Denver,  Empress  Au- 
gusta Bay,  2 Nov  1943. 

★•Gross,  Webster,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
(SC),  usn,  Atlanta:  Supply  officer  in  com- 
mand under  a Task  Force  Commander. 

★ Hadley,  William  T.,  CPhM,  usn,  Pampa, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : CPhM,  uss  Seawolf, 
Formosa  and  East  China  Sea  area,  17 
May  to  12  July  1943. 

★ Hamilton,  George  H.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Crown  Point,  Ind.  : On  staff  ComServPac, 
July  1944  to  September  1945. 

★ Hamlin,  Harold  S.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  ugN,  Orlando,  Fla.  : OinC  turret  No. 
1,  uss  Houston,  Java  Sea,  27-28  Feb  1942. 

★ Hammond,  Paul  L.,  Capt.,  usnr.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  : Asst,  combat  readiness  offi- 
cer, staff  of  CincPac/Poa,  January  to  June 

1944. 

★ Hanly,  John  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  New 
York  City : Senior  intelligence  officer  PT 
advance  operating  base,  Saidor,  New 
Guinea,  April  to  July  1944. 

★ Hargrove,  Roy  P.  Jr.,  Sic,  usnr,  Madi- 
son, Ala.  (posthumously)  : Member  20mm 
gun  crew,  uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr 

1945. 

★ Hatch,  William  G.  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City : Operations  officer,  ComCarib- 
SeaFron,  8 Apr  1943  to  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

★ Hauck,  Philip  F.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO, 
uss  Bennett,  DesRon  45,  Solomons,  1 Nov 
to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Haugen,  Kenneth  B.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Oakland,  Calif.  : ComNavAirTransRons  4 
and  5,  Pacific,  June  1944  to  December 
1945. 

★ Haukedahl,  Russell  R.,  GM3c,  usnr, 
Detroit  (posthumously)  : Gun  captain,  uss 
Haggard,  Ryukyu  Islands,  29  Apr  1915, 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Luck  of  the 

Literature  abounds  in  superstitions  and 
explanations  that  the  early  mariners  gave 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  sea.  Some  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  sea  arose  from  the 
natural  love  of  travelers  to  exaggerate  in 
relating  their  adventures  in  strange  lands, 
but  more  often  than  not  they  are  based  on 
ancient  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  sailors 
who  had  one  pur- 
pose in  mind — to 
propitiate  the  gods 
of  the  sea.  Today, 
the  seafaring  man 
cheerfully  subscribes 
to  superstition,  thus 
maintaining  many 
a n c i e nt  traditions 
that  have  no  particular  bearing  on  modern 
sea  life. 

For  example,  the  poop-deck  (the  ship’s 
after  deck)  receives  its  name  from  the  old 
Roman  custom  of  carrying  pupi — small 
images  of  their  gods — in  the  stern  of  their 
ships  for  luck.  And  the  practice  of  salut- 
ing the  quarter-deck  is  generally  attributed 
to  their  habit  of  paying  respect  and 
obeisance  to  these  pagan  shrines. 

Placing  coins  under  the  step  of  a mast 
when  building  a vessel  dates  from  an- 
tiquity. It  is  a survival  of  the  old  Roman 
custom  of  placing  coins  in  the  mouths  of 
the  dead  to  pay  their  way  to  Charon  for 


★ Hazen,  Laverne  G.,  MM3c,  usnr,  Alton, 
111.  (posthumously)  : Loader  20mm  gun, 
uss  Laffey,  acting  as  radar  picket  ship, 
off  Okinawa,  16  Apr  1945. 

★ Hennick,  Harold  R.,  GM3c,  U3wr,  Col- 
umbus, Ohio  (posthumously)  : Meritorious 
service,  uss  Goodhue,  Naneei  Islands,  2 
Apr  1945. 

★ Herman,  Randolph,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Highland  Park,  III. : Assistant  beach- 
master,  Salerno,  9 to  26  Sept  1943. 

★ Hill,  Lawrence  L.,  Sic,  usnr,  Taft, 
Ore.  (posthumously)  : Member  20mm  gun 
crew,  uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr  1945. 

★ Hollenbeck,  Henry  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Glenham,  S.  D. : ComNavAirTransRons  4, 
5 and  13,  Pacific,  March  1943  to  Novem- 
ber 1945. 

★ Holshouser,  James  R.,  CTM,  usn.  Orch- 
ard, Wash,  (posthumously)  : Crew  mem- 
ber, uss  Kete , second  war  patrol,  Ryukyus, 
March  1945. 

★ Hopkins,  David  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. : Photographic  ser- 
vices in  office  SecNav,  and  advanced  hd- 
qtrs,  CincPac. 

★ Hottel,  Martin  P.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Annapolis,  Md. : CO,  uss  Grouper 
during  a war  patrol. 

★ Houghton,  Wilbur  S.,  TMlc,  usn, 
(MIA),  Merino,  Colo. : Torpedoman’s  mate 
in  charge,  forward  torpedo  room  uss  Bone- 
fish,  eighth  war  patrol.  Sea  of  Japan. 

★ Hubinger,  Robert  C.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Clif- 
ton, N.  J.  : Corpsman  with  4th  MarDiv, 
Iwo  Jima,  February  1945. 

★ Huckins,  Thomas  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. : Division  of  naval  communi- 
cations, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Hudson,  Roy  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.  : Intelligence  officer  and 
assistant  chief  of  staff,  Com7th  Fleet,  11 
Feb  1942  to  6 July  1944. 

★ Huffman,  Chester  L.,  MM2c,  usnr,  Ca- 
ruthersville,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : During 
kamikaze  attacks  on  uss  Newcomb,  6 Apr 
1845. 

★ Hughes,  Robert  B.,  CEM,  usn,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H.  (posthumously)  : CEM  in 

charge,  uss  Trout,  third  war  patrol,  Shiono- 
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transportation  across  the  Rivet  Sfyx.  If  the 
ship  met  with  disaster,  this  ensured  that 
the  way  of  all  was  paid.  Some  years  ago 
the  officers  of  the  USS  New  Orleans  placed 
during  construction  10  pennies  beneath  the 
foremast,  and  three  nickles,  two  dimes  and 
28  pennies  at  the  heel  of  the  mainmast  of 
the  gunboat,  thus  carrying  on  the  old  su- 
perstition of  placing  coins  at  the  step  of 
mast. 

Sailors  to  a great  extent  still  believe  in 
omens  and  prognostics.  The  “Friday  su- 
perstition” still  exists  among  seamen. 
There  is  an  old  proverb,  “Friday’s  noon, 
come  when  it  will,  it  comes  too  soon.” 
The  reluctance  of  seamen  to  sail  on  a 
Friday  reached  such  proportions  that  many 
years  ago  the  British  government  decided 
to  take  strong  measures  to  prove  it  falla- 
cious. Thus,  they  laid  the  keel  of  a new 
vessel  on  Friday,  launched  her  on  a Friday, 
named  her  HMS  Friday,  and  sent  her  to 
sea  on  Friday.  The  scheme  worked  well. 
It  had  only  one  drawback — neither  ship 
nor  crew  were  ever  heard  of  again. 

Other  superstitions  continue  to  prevail 
today.  It  is  considered  by  many  bad  luck 
to  whistle  aboard  ship,  to  have  women 
aboard  a ship  before  she  is  commissioned, 
to  write  the  port  of  destination  in  a log 
book  until  reached,  to  kill  sea  gulls. 

Of  course  you  are  not  superstitious, 
but  . . . 
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★ DECORATIONS 


Bronze  Star  (Cont.) 

Ashizuri  Saki  area,  24  Mar  to  17  May 

1942. 

★ Irwin,  Henry  T.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Wilmington,  Del.  (MIA)  : 
Torpedo  data  computor  and  communica- 
tions officer,'  uss  Tullibee,  second  war  pa- 
trol, Northern  Taiwain  area,  28  Sept  to 
19  Nov  1943. 

★ Jenkins,  Millard  T.,  Flc,  usnr,  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : Member  of 
gun  crew,  uss  Oberrender,  Okinawa,  9 
May  1945. 

■A  Jennings,  Ralph  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : ComCarTrainRon, 

ComCarDiv  11,  ConiCarDiv  12,  PacFlt,  14 
Jan  to  October  194  5. 

★ Johnson,  John  H.  Jr.,  HAlc,  usnr, 
P.oston,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman 
with  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  24  Feb  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Lowell  D.,  Sic,  usnr,  Ruse, 
N.  D.  (posthumously)  : Director  range  set- 
ter on  40mm  gun,  uss  Newcomb,  6 Apr 
1945. 

★ Juel,  Kenneth  L„  Flc,  usnr,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn,  (posthumously)  : Member  damage 
control  party,  uss  Isherwood,  Kerama 
Rhetto,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Kalman,  Louis  E.,  GM2c,  usnr,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Member  un- 
derwater demolition  team,  Iwo  Jima,  17 
Feb  1945. 

if  Kanagt,  John  T.,  EMlc,  usnr,  San 
Diego  (posthumously)  : While  attached  to 
uss  Tunny,  second  war  patrol,  Wake,  Truk 
and  Western  Carolines,  18  Mar  to  23  Apr 

1943. 

•k  Kern,  George  T.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Oakland,  Calif. : Naval  liaison  officer,  joint 
assault  signal  company,  Okinawa,  1-15 
April  and  9-19  May  1945. 
if  Kisner,  Homer  L.,  Lt.,  usn.  National 
City,  Calif.  : Division  of  naval  communi- 
cations, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 
if  Klochkoff,  Walter  K.,  F2c,  usn,  San 
Francisco  (posthumously)  : Passer  in  40- 
mm  gun  crew,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa, 
26  Mar  1945. 

if  Knott.  John  F.,  Sic,  usnr,  Thurmont, 
Md.  (posthumously)  : Pointer  on  40mm 

gun,  uss  Haynsworth,  Okinawa,  6 Apr 
1945. 

•k  Koski,  Henry  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Ashta- 
bula, Ohio  : CO,  U.  S.  group  with  Chinese 
guerillas,  French  Indo  China,  28  May  to 
21  Aug  1945. 

if  Kubena,  William  R.,  Sic,  usnr,  Cokes- 
burg,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : First  loader 
on  40mm  gun,  uss  Haynsworth,  Okinawa, 
6 Apr  1945. 

if  Land,  Arnold  L.,  S2e,  usnr,  Leoma, 
Tenn.  (posthumously)  : Member  20mm  gun 
crew,  uss  Maryland,  Okinawa,  7 Apr  1945. 
if  Lanning,  Harold  M.,  S2c,  usnr,  Chicago 
(posthumously)  : Member  20mm  gun  crew, 
uss  Maryland,  near  Okinawa,  7 Apr  1945. 
if  LaVine,  Leroy  A.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Los  An- 
geles (posthumously)  : Corpsman  with  rifle 
company,  1st  MarDiv,  Okinawa,  29  May 
1945. 

if  Leavell,  Billie  L.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Junction 
City,  Kans.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman 

with  rifle  company,  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima, 
8 Mar  1945. 

•A- Lee,  John,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.  .Comdr.), 
usn.  Long  Beach,  Calif. : Executive  offi- 
cer and  navigator,  uss  Wadsworth  with 
DesRon  45,  Solomons,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec 
1943. 

if  Leecy,  Raymond  A.,  CTM,  usn,  Pasa- 
dena, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Torpedoman’s 
mate  in  charge  forward  torpedo  room, 
uss  Shark  during  war  patrol  in  Pacific 
area. 

★ Leigh,  Phillip  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  H. : Division  of  naval  communica- 
tions, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

if  Lessmeier,  Frank  A.,  PhM3c,  usnr, 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Corps- 
man  with  Hdqtrs  Co,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo 
Jima,  20  Feb  1945. 

if  Levesque,  Raymond  A.,  EM2c,  USN, 
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Salem,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : With  USS 
Amberjack,  first  war  patrol,  Solomons,  3 
Sept  to  30  Oct  1942 

ic  Lewis,  John  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Stockton, 
Calif. : Convoy  commander,  February  1942 
to  September  1945. 

if  Lightner,  William  H.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  St.  Paul : Assistant  OinC  LCT  237 
and  beach  and  port  liaison  officer,  Anzio- 
Nettuno  area,  Italy,  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1944. 

if  Lineberry,  William  T.,  Capt.  (MC),usn, 
Colerain,  N.  C.  : SMO,  Naval  Hospital, 
Guam,  10  Dec  1941,  and  senior  TJ.  S. 
Officer,  POW  camp,  Zentsuji,  Japan,  until 
released  September  1945. 
if  Long,  Luther  J.,  GM3c,  usnr.  Auburn, 
Pa.  (posthumously)  : Mount  captain  on 
40mm  gun,  uss  Aaron  Ward,  off  Okinawa, 
3 May  1945. 

■A:  Lord,  Henry  S.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Davenport,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Plotting 
officer,  uss  Amberjack,  first  war  patrol, 
Solomons,  3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 
if  Louthen,  Willard  V.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Aerologist,  aircraft  carrier 
in  Western  Pacific,  24  Apr  to  15  Aug  1945. 
if  Lundeberg,  Phillip  K.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. : Taking  charge  of  repair 

party,  uss  Frederick  C.  Davis,  24  Apr 
1945. 

★ Maccroth,  John  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Pittsburgh:  ComAirTrans- 
Ron  10,  Pacific,  18  Dec  1944  to  1 Sept 
1945. 

if  Manning,  Robert  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Alhambra,  Calif.  : Maintenance  and  repair 
officer,  NOB  Casablanca,  French  Morocco, 
11  Nov  1942  to  31  Mar  1944. 
if  Manown,  Edward  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
Lands,  Wyo. : Gunnery  officer,  uss  San 
Francisco,  POA,  19  Sept  1944  to  1 June 
1945. 

■k  Martin,  Charles  M.,  CEM.,  usn,  Fair- 
fax, Mo.  (posthumously)  : Member  of  gun 
crew,  uss  Runner,  first  war  patrol,  Palau, 
18  Jan  to  7 Mar  1943. 
if  Matschat,  Robert  D.,  Sic,  usnr,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : First  loader 
on  40mm  gun,  uss  Haynsworth,  Okinawa, 
6 Apr  1945. 

Ar  McClain,  John  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Marion,  Ohio  : Photographic  services  office 
of  SecNav,  and  advanced  hdqtrs,  CincPac. 
•k  McGrath,  Harry  L.,  PhoM3c,  usnr, 
Antioch,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Combat 
photographer,  PIO,  Administrative  Divi- 
sion, CincPac/Poa  15  Dec  1944  to  17  Feb 
1945. 

★ McGrath,  James  M.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.:  Engi- 
neer and  armed  guard  officer,  ss  Yu  Sang 
of  IJSATS,  Philippines,  5 Feb  to  8 Apr 
1942. 

ic  McLaren,  Early  IC,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Menlo  Park,  Calif.:  CO, 
uss  Guest,  Empress  Augusta  Bay,  1 Nov 
to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Mecale,  John,  BM2c,  usnr,  Wilmington, 
Del.  (posthumously)  : Member  underwater 
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demolition  team,  Iwo  Jima,  17  Feb  la 

★ Meyers,  Adolph  W.,  Lt.  (jg)  (tlfi 
CPhM)  (HC),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  As  Cl 
in  POW  camp  at  Umeda  Sub-Camp,  6 
May  1942  to  30  Mar  1945. 

★ Michael,  William  H.,  Capt.  (MC),  ty, 
Bel  Air,  Md. : Staff  medical  officer  on  Se’- 
ForPacFleet,  7 Dec  1941. 

★ Miller,  Victor  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Wl> 
tier,  Calif. : Senior  military  assistant  o 
civilian  scientist  in  forward  Pacific  aii, 
June  and  August  1945. 
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★ Miller,  Warren  G.,  RM3c,  usn, 
George,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : Loa  r 
cn  40mm  gun,  uss  Kimberly , Okinawa,  6 
Mar  1945. 


★ Mims,  Jack  H.,  CMM,  usn,  Petersb 
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Va.  (posthumously)  : Firefighter  on 
Newcomb,  during  suicide  attack, 

1945. 

★ Mona,  Stanley  P.,  S2c,  usnr,  Omra 
(posthumously)  : Passer  on  crew  of  40rai 
gun,  uss  Kimberly , Okinawa,  26  Mar  19i. 

★ Moore,  Benjamin  E.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  u'r, 
Alexandria,  Va. : CO,  uss  Thetis  Bay,  1 
Jan  1945  to  2 Sept  1945. 
if  Moore,  Huron  C.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Honolr 
T.  H.  : Division  of  naval  communicatio 
7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 
if  Morton,  Robert  C.,  Comdr.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Arlington,  Mass.:  ExecutU 
officer,  uss  Braine  with  DesRon  45,  So 
mons,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Mundorff,  George  T.  Jr.,  Capt.,  u|| 
New  York  City:  CO,  uss  Windham  £. 
19  Dec  1944  to  16  Feb  1945  and  10  Jiis 
to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Murphy,  Robert  B.,  Sic,  usnr,  Lawtl, 

Okla.  (posthumously):  Member  arn  1 

guard  crew,  ss  Logan  Victory,  OkinavJ 
6 Apr  1945. 

★ Nee,  Maurice  L.,  Lt.  (SC),  usnr,  Wai 
ington,  D.  C. : Supply  officer,  naval  gro|i 
China,  31  Jan  1944  to  20  Oct  1945. 

★ Newman,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Capt.,  ul 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Braine  wft 
DesRon  45,  Solomons,  1 Nov  1943  to 
Mar  1944. 

★ Nichel,  Harry  ,C.,  MoMMlc,  usf 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  (posthumously)  : Bare 
stations  stern  planes  operator,  uss  Ga 
geon,  ninth  war  patrol,  Marianas  areajl 
Sept  to  6 Oct  1943. 
if  Noel,  William  O.,  Cox,  usn,  Everd 
Wash,  (posthumously)  : Member  gun  era 
uss  Maryland,  near  Okinawa,  7 Apr  19|. 
ic  O’Brien,  Joseph  A.,  CBM,  usn,  Winfie 
Kans.  (posthumously)  : Crew  member, 
Kete,  2nd  war  patrol,  Ryukyus,  Maiji 
1945. 

if  O’Meara,  William  A.,  FC3c,  usn,  D| 
Chester,  Mass.  (posthumously)  : Cr|T 

member,  uss  Runner,  first  war  patr 
Toagel  Mlungui  Passage,  Palau,  18 
to  7 Mar  1943. 

★ Ondracek,  Jack  H.,  TM3c,  usnr.  Set- 
tle (posthumously)  : Gun  loader,  iJj 

Laffey,  Okinawa,  16  Apr  1945. 

★ Palumbo,  Sunda,  Sic,  usnr,  WalthaL 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Attached  to  u 
Frederick  O.  Davis,  when  torpedoed 
German  sub,  24  Apr  1945. 

★ Parker,  Jefferson  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  ue|,. 
Grand  View,  Tex.:  Executive  officer,  n 
Boyd,  vicinity  of  Nauru  Island,  8 


1945. 

if  Partridge,  Raymond  E.,  Flc,  usr 
Spokane  (posthumously)  : Passer  in  g 
crew,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa  area,  26  M 
1945. 

★ Paulman,  Henry  S.,  EM2c,  usnr,  GU 
tonbury.  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Memt 
repair  party,  uss  Mannert  L.  Abele,  Ry 
kyus,  12  Apr  1945. 

★ Peters,  William  F.,  Sic,  usnr,  Jeron 

Idaho  (posthumously)  : Member  gun  ere 
uss  West  Virginia,  Okinawa,  1 Apr  19 
if  Peterson,  John  E.,  MMlc,  usnr,  N<[ 
Haven,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Memt 

damage  control  party,  uss  Isherwo> 
vicinity  of  Kerama  Rhetto,  22  Apr  19 

★ Pitto,  John,  PhM3c,  usnr,  Erie,  I 
(posthumously)  : Hospital  corpsman,  5 
MarCorps,  Iwo  Jima,  13  Mar  1945. 

★ PLUM,  William,  Flc,  usnr,  Newaij 
N.  J.  (posthumously) : Attached  to  u 
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Frederick  G.  Davis  when  torpedoed  by  a 
erman  sub,  24  Apr  1945. 

Poole,  Walker  P.,  WTlc,  usn,  Brooklyn 
posthumously)  : Attached  to  uss  Benliam , 
aring  typhoon.  Pacific,  18  Dec  1944. 
Pratt,  Richard  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
omdr.),  usn.  La  Jolla,  Calif.:  Executive 
ficer  and  navigator,  uss  Hudson,  Solo- 
10ns,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

■ Primavera,  Louis  J.,  MoMMlc,  usnr, 
ennsgrove,  N.  J.  (MIA)  : MoMM  in 

large,  forward  engine  room,  uss  Bone- 
sh,  during  eighth  war  patrol,  Sea  of 
ipan. 

Rafferty,  William  H.,  iCapt.  (ChC), 
jsN,  Arlington,  Va. : Force  and  area  chap- 
Lin,  SoPac  force  and  SoPac  area,  April 
j943  to  June  1944. 

Rice,  Jack  E.,  PhM3c,  usnr.  Pollock, 
jlaho  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corpsman, 
th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  27  Feb  1945. 

' Richardson,  Gill  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
pgton,  D.  C.  : Attached  to  naval  com- 
munications division,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 
'ept  1945. 

Rothgeb,  James  T.,  Flc,  usnr,  Hunt- 
\gton,  W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : Trunnion 
■oerator,  uss  Laffey,  Okinawa,  16  Apr 
|945. 

[roudesbush.  Jack,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wasli- 
jigton,  D.  C. : Executive  officer,  uss  Ne- 

■ enta  Bay,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Guam,  29  Jan 
|>  27  Dec  1944. 

(■  Rougeux,  Walter  L.,  RMlc,  usnr,  Clear- 
( eld.  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
th  Fleet  radio  intelligence  unit.  Pacific, 

! Mar  to  12  May  1945. 

■ Rutan,  Howard  E.,  Sic,  usn,  Washing- 
bn,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Gun  trainer,  uss 
Wimberly,  Okinawa,  26  Mar  1945. 

■Rutter,  James  B.  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then 
t.  Comdr.),  usn,  Vallejo,  Calif.:  Execu- 
te officer  and  navigator,  uss  Sigourney, 
’olomons,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 

•Saint,  James  W.,  MoMMlc,  usnr,  Moun- 
linair,  N.  M.  (posthumously)  : Crew  mem- 

,er,  uss  Seaioolf,  12th  war  patrol,  east 
,'hina  Sea,  22  Dec  1943  to  27  Jan  1944. 
•Satterly,  Ernest  W.,  Sic,  usnr,  Mead- 
wbrook,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Gun 

-ainer,  uss  Haynsworth,  Okinawa,  6 Apr 
945. 

;r  Schmid,  Edward  H.,  MoMMlc,  usnr, 
Iaplewood,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : Attached 
3 uss  Newcomb,  action  against  Japanese, 
Apr  1945. 

|r  Seaks,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
larrisburg.  Pa.  : Attached  to  naval  com- 
munications division,  30  May  1942  to  2 
'■ept  1945. 

r Semmes,  Benedict  J.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
lemphis,  Tenn.  : CO,  uss  Picking,  Mari- 
eles,  Corregidor,  14  to  16  Feb  1945. 
jr  Seyller,  Guy  L.,  HAlc,  usnr.  New 
iork  City  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corps- 

FIGURE  IT  OUT 

NICKEL  MYSTERY 

Sklc  Jones  and  Sk2c  Smith,  both  on 
Guam,  each  had  30  mangoes  for  sale. 
Sk2c  Smith  sold  his  at  the  rate  of  three 
for  a nickel,  while  Sklc  Jones  disposed 
of  his  for  two  for  a nickel.  At  the  end 
of  the  day  their  respective  receipts  were 
50  cents  and  75  cents,  or  $1.25  in  all. 
The  next  day  the  storekeepers  decided 
to  do  business  together  so  they  pooled 
60  more  mangoes  and  sold  them  at  the 
rate  of  5 for  a dime  (2  for  a nickel 
plus  3 for  a nickel).  In  the  evening 
they  counted  their  joint  receipts  and 
were  dismayed  to  discover  they  had 
only  $1.20.  After  a thorough  search 
and  no  nickel,  they  bitterly  accused  one 
another  of  petty  theft.  What  happened 
to  the  missing  nickel? 
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man,  5th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  24  Mar  1945. 

★ Shively,  Joshua  C.,  Comdr.,  usn,  New 
York  City:  Comdr.,  LST  Group  46,  in- 
vasion of  Ormoc,  7 Dec  1944. 

if  Skillman,  Robert  E.,  RdM3c,  USNR, 
Baltimore  (MIA)  : Gun  director,  operator, 
uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa,  26  Mar  1945. 
if  Smith,  Chester  M.,  SClc,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif. : While  interned  as  POW,  Makassar, 
Celebes,  5 Mar  1942  to  September  1945. 
if  Snell,  Walter  M.  Jr.,  ACMM,  usnr,  St. 
Helena,  Calif. : Line  maintenance  chief, 
uss  Anzio,  operations  against  Japanese, 
21  Mar  to  22  Aug  1945. 
if  Snodgrass,  Roger  L.,  Ylc,  usnr,  Austin, 
Tex.  (MIA)  : Member  of  fire  control  party, 
uss  Bonefish,  during  eighth  war  patrol, 
Japan  Sea. 

if  Sobel,  Herbert  R.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn  (Ret.),  Philadelphia:  Convoy  commo- 
dore, EastSeaFron,  November  1942  to  Sep- 
tember 1943. 

■Hr  Southern,  Charles  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  CO  of 
armed  guard,  attached  to  ss  Edgar  Allen 
Poe,  en  route  New  Caledonia,  Espiritu 
Santo,  8 Nov  1942. 

if  Southwick,  Edward  P.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Alexandria,  Va. : Executive 
officer,  uss  Springfield,  operations  against 
enemy,  15  Mar  to  21  Aug  1945. 
if  Stanford,  William  W.,  CMoMM,  usn, 
Richmond,  Va.  (posthumously)  : Crew 

member,  uss  Trout,  Shiono-Ashizuri  Saki 
Area,  24  Mar  to  17  May  1942. 
if  Steiman,  Edward  S.,  PhM2c,  usnr, 
Brooklyn  (posthumously)  : Hospital  corps- 
man,  4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 

★ Stevens,  John  R.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Chicago : 
Attached  naval  communications  division, 
30  Mar  to  2 Sept  1945. 

if  Stevenson,  Edward  C.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Richmond,  Va. : While  serving  with 
A-Bomb  Project,  in  support  of  operations 
against  Japanese,  July  and  August  1945. 
if  Terrell,  William  R.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C.  : OinC, 
combat  information  center,  uss  Mobile, 
Bougainville,  8-9  Nov  1943. 

★ St.  John,  Francis  T.,  Ylc,  usn,  New 
Britain,  Conn,  (posthumously)  : Attached 
to  uss  Amber  jack,  first  war  patrol,  Solo- 
mons, 3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942; 

Hr  Stribling,  J.  W.,  FC3c,  usnr,  Houlka, 
Miss,  (posthumously)  : Radar  operator, 

uss  Howorth,  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945. 
if  Tacey,  Richard  C.,  MMlc,  usnr,  Malden, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Attached  to  uss 
Newcomb,  action  against  Japanese,  6 Apr 
1945. 

ie  Terisavage,  John  C.,  GM3c,  usnr,  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  (posthumously)  : Aboard  USS 
Newcomb,  action  against  Japanese,  6 Apr 
1945. 

Hr  Thomson,  Hugh  P.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : CO,  uss  Lark, 
Surabaya,  Java,  8 and  21  Feb  1942. 

Hr  Turner,  Robert  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Omaha: 
Attached  to  naval  communications  divi- 
sion, 22  Jan  1943  to  2 Sept  1945. 
if  Van  Horn,  Charles  W.,  Comdr.,  usn 
(Ret.),  San  Francisco  : Convoy  commodore, 
EastSeaFron,  Mar  1943  to  Feb  1944. 

Hr  Van  Horn,  Edward,  EMlc,  usn,  San 
Diego : POW,  while  interned  at  Makassar, 
Celebes,  2 Oct  1943  to  25  July  1945. 

Hr  Vehorn,  James  B.,  Ylc,  usn,  Inman, 
S.  C.  (posthumously)  : Member  gun  crew, 
uss  Leray  Wilson,  Philippines,  10  Jan 
1945. 

Hr  Velie,  Russell  C.,  TME2c,  usnr,  Spring- 
field,  111.  (MIA)  : Torpedoman,  uss  Rone- 
fish,  during  eighth  war  patrol,  Japan  Sea. 
Hr  Viles,  Keith  L.,  HA2c,  usnr,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
3d  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  22  Feb  1945. 

Hr  Warren,  Henry  O.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : Flight  deck  offi- 
cer, uss  Yorktown,  POA,  August  1943  to 
June  1944. 

Hr  Weedon,  William  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Charlottesville,  Va. : Naval  communica- 
tions division,  10  July  1942  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ White,  Roydel  K.,  Sic,  usnr,  Los  An- 
geles (posthumously) : Aboard  uss  Fred- 


' ODDUTIES - 


Tree  Men 


If  you  found  seafaring  Navy  men 
wandering  around  trees  down  in  Ecuador, 
you  might  legitimately  think  there’d  been 
a little  case  of  misplacement  somewhere. 
Actually,  they’re  there  for  a real  purpose. 

Navy  mattresses  and  life  preservers 
are  stuffed  with  kapok.  When  the  Navy 
wanted  to  make  extensive  purchases  of 
this  fiber,  it  became  BuPers’  job  to  find 
two  “kapok  inspectors.”  The  wheels 
ground  . . . the  right  qualifications  came 
up  . . . the  men  were  called  in  for  duty 
. . . and  Ecuadorean  natives  started  ad- 
justing themselves  to  a new  sight:  Amer- 
ican sailors  wandering  about  among  their 
kapok  trees. 


erick  C.  Davis,  rendered  harmless  several 
depth  charges,  24  Apr  1945. 

★ Whitlock,  Duane  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Naval  communications 
division,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Wilson,  Julian  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : CO,  USS  Maryland,  Okinawa, 
25  Mar  to  14  Apr  1945. 

★ Winn,  Loris  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  rullman,  Wash. : Navy  beachmaster, 
Salerno,  9-26  Sept  1943. 

if  Woodring,  Earle  D.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Spring- 
field,  N.  J.  : CO,  armed  guard  crew,  ss 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Leyte,  24  Oct  1944 
to  7 Jan  1945. 

★ Wright,  Harold  R.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Whit- 
neyville,  Conn. : Convoy  commodore,  East- 
SeaFron, September  1942  to  October  1944. 

★ Yosha,  Albert,  Sic  usnr,  Indianapolis: 
Member  of  landing  craft  crew  in  the  New 
Guinea  area. 

★ Wright,  Jerauld,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 

Washington,  D.  C. : ComAmphibGroup, 

Okinawa,  December  1944  to  August  1945. 
if  Young,  Horace,  Lt.  iComdr.,  usnr.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I. : Assistant  electronics  officer 
on  the  Staff,  ComTraCom,  SubPac,  July 
1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Young,  Wallace  K.,  HAlc,  usnr,  Mer- 

riam,  Kan.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 

4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  1 Mar  1945. 

if  Yuzakewich,  Alfred  J.,  Lt.,  usn.,  (then 
Carpenter),  Vallejo,  Calif. : Carpenter,  uss 
Chester,  Coral  Sea,  20  Oct  1942. 
if  Zaloga,  Joseph  E.,  Mn2c,  usnr,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Depth  charge  man, 
uss  Aaron  Ward,  Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 
if  Zitnik,  Leonard  C.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Oak 
Park,  111. : Special  shore  party  officer, 

Sicily,  9-13  July  1943  ; wave  guide  officer. 
Salerno,  9-10  Sept  1943  ; debarkation  offi- 
cer, Leyte,  Lingayen,  15  June  1944  to  10 
Jan  1945. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (Army): 

★ Stevens,  Leslie  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Lincoln, 
Neb. : Head  of  Logistic  Section,  staff  of 
Commander,  Shore  Based  Air  Force,  Cen- 
Pac,  5 May  to  1 Nov  1944. 

Legion  of  Honor,  rank  of  Chevalier 
and  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm  (by 
France): 

if  Durcin,  Calvin  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
Palmyra,  N.  J. : CO  of  a carrier  group 
during  landings  in  southern  France,  at 
Provence,  August  1944. 

The  Cravate  Blue  of  the  Order  of 
“Yun  Hwei”  with  Border  of  Red 
and  White  (no.  912)  (by  China): 

★ Metzel,  Jeffrey  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Elgin, 
III. : Project  officer,  staff  of  Cominch,  or- 
ganized and  directed  planning  and  logistic 
support  of  Friendship  Project  in  U.  S. 
and  guidance  to  its  commanders  in  China, 
15  May  1942  to  81  Aug  1945. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 

New  Base  Pay  Increases  Now  In  Effect 


f 


Pay  increases  on  a sliding  scale,  from 
50  per  cent  for  apprentice  seamen  to 
10  per  cent  for  lieutenant  commanders 
and  above,  now  are  in  effect  through- 
out the  Navy. 

The  pay  bill,  designed  to  meet  rising 
living  costs  and  give  added  impetus  to 
recruiting,  fixes  new  rates  of  pay  for 
all  members  of  the  armed  forces  as  of 
1 July. 

The  measure,  Public  Law  474,  was 
signed  by  President  Truman  on  29 
June,  effective  1 July.  It  amends  the 


Temporary  USN  Officers 
May  End  Appointments, 
Reenlist,  Get  Transfer 

Temporary  USN  officers  who  choose 
to  terminate  their  appointments  are 
privileged  to  reenlist  on  board  at  the 
same  station  within  24  hours  follow- 
ing discharge,  according  to  Alnav  350- 
46  (NDB,  15  July). 

Men  so  reenlisting  shall  be  granted 
reenlistment  leave  in  accordance  with 
Alnav  360-45  (NDB,  31  October) 
and  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  308-45  (NDB, 
15  October),  with  orders  to  report 
upon  expiration  to  the  RecSta  nearest 
their  leave  address  for  general  detail 
(BuPers  assignment). 

Alnav  350-46  states  that  in  the 
interest  of  morale,  BuPers  will  not 
authorize  retention  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel at  the  same  duty  station  at 
which  they  served  in  an  officer  status. 
Men  still  may  reenlist  at  recruiting 
stations  in  accordance  with  current 
instructions. 

ETMs,  Men  with  Previous 
Naval  Service  May  Enlist 
For  2,  3,  4 or  6 Years 

New  first  enlistment  and  reenlist- 
ment regulations  were  announced  in 
NavAct  58-46  (NDB,  15  July). 

A man  may  now  enlist  for  a minor- 
ity cruise  if  17  years  of  age,  or,  if 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  less  than 
31,  he  may  enlist  for  four  or  six 
years.  Men  with  at  least  one  year 
active  service  in  either  the  regular 
Navy,  Naval  Reserve,  or  as  USN-I 
during  World  War  II  may  enlist  or 
reenlist  for  two,  three,  four  or  six 
years,  at  their  option. 

“World  War  II”  as  used  herein 
covers  the  period  from  8 Dec  1941 
until  official  end  of  the  war,  the  date 
of  which  has  not  been  announced. 

The  only  exception  to  the  foregoing 
regulations  are: 

• Men  in  the  17-year  age  group 
who  apply  and  are  selected  for  elec- 


Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942  as 
amended. 

Under  the  act,  increases  are  added  to 
base  pay,  with  allowances  unchanged. 
In  addition  to  the  base  pay  boosts,  the 
total  monthly  limitation  on  pay  and 
allowances  of  commissioned  warrant 
officers  has  been  increased. 

SecNav  Forresta!  previously  had 
asked  for  a flat  20  per  cent  raise  for 
all  officers  and  men  (All  Hands, 
April,  p.  8) . 

(See  pp.  75-77  for  complete  pay 
tables.) 


tronics  technician’s  mate  training  may 
enlist  for  two  or  three  years  or  minor- 
ity, at  their  wish;  or 

• Men  in  the  18-31-year  age  group 
who  are  qualified  and  request  elec- 
tronics technician’s  mate  training  may 
be  enlisted  for  two,  three,  four  or  six 
years,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant. 

Before  being  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
applicants  are  given  tests  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  ETM  train- 
ing, and,  if  they  pass  the  tests  satis- 
factorily, are  given  the  option  on 
enlisting. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  41-46  para.  4A(1), 
(NDB,  15  February)  and  BuPers 
Manual,  Arts.  D-1002(2)  and  D-1003 
(3)  are  modified  accordingly. 

Subsistence,  Mileage 
For  Enlisted  Personnel 
Extended  to  30  June  ’47 

Two  benefits  for  enlisted  personnel 
have  been  continued  until  30  June 
1947  under  Alnavs  370-46  and  367-46 
(NDB,  15  July). 

Under  Alnav  370,  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  enlisted  personnel  at  the  rate 
of  $2.25  per  diem  has  been  extended 
to  30  June  1947. 

Payment  in  advance  or  otherwise  of 
three  cents  per  mile  to  enlisted  men 
traveling  at  personal  expense  on  or- 
ders entitling  them  to  transit  regard- 
less of  mode  of  travel  has  also  been 
extended  to  30  June  1947  under  Alnav 
367. 

Films  Must  Be  Returned 
To  Picture  Exchanges 

Ships  and  stations  still  holding  16 
mm.  gift  films,  donated  by  the  motion 
picture  industry,  must  return  them  im- 
mediately to  the  nearest  Navy  motion 
oicture  exchange. 

Alnav  387-46  (NDB,  31  July)  di- 
rected searches  at  all  ships  and  stations 
to  insure  no  supplies  of  the  film  re- 
main on  board.  The  films,  entertain- 
ment features,  were  loaned  free  to  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war. 


AVC  Bulletin,  American  Veterans  Committee 

“Yeah,  but  who  do  1 write  to  for  more  al- 
lowance, my  father  or  the  government?” 


Airplane  Travel  for  Navy 
Dependents  Authorized 
In  Cases  of  Necessity 

Dependents  of  naval  personnel  may 
travel  overseas  by  air  in  cases  of 
necessity,  such  as  proceeding  to  or 
from  otherwise  inaccessible  locations, 
under  the  provisions  of  Alnav  324-46 
(NDB,  30  June). 

When  entitled  to  transportation  un- 
der existing  laws  and  regulations,  de- 
pendents may  travel  by  NATS  to  and 
from  overseas  areas,  provided: 

• Other  transportation  facilities 
suitable  for  women  and  children  are 
not  available. 

• Such  transportation  is  incident  to 
permanent  change  of  duty  orders,  or 
for  emergency  or  humanitarian  rea- 
sons. 

• Such  flights  are  non-stop  from 
point  of  departure  to  final  destination  t 
(or  that  dependents  will  remain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  NATS  ter- 
minal during  any  necessary  intermedi-  i 
ate  stops). 

• No  additions  to  facilities  will  be 
required  or  involved  in  such  transpor- 
tation. 

• Such  transportation  has  full  ap- 
proval of  theater  or  area  commanders 
involved. 

This  ruling  applies  only  to  travel 
outside  continental  U.  S.,  i.e.,  from  a 
port  of  embarkation  to  a point  over- 
seas, or  from  a point  overseas  to  a 
port  of  entry.  No  air  travel  to  or  from 
such  ports  within  the  U.  S.  is  au- 
thorized. 
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Rules  Are  Clarified 
On  Reenlistment  Leave 
Due  Temporary  Officers 

New  rules  regarding  past  due  reen- 
listment leave  in  the  case  of  temporary 
officers  reverting  to  their  permanent  en- 
listed status  were  promulgated  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  149-46  (NDB,  30 
June).  The  letter  cancels  the  previous 
authority  on  this  subject,  paragraph  3 
of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  308-45  (NDB,  15 
October) . 

The  letter  states  that  reenlistment 
leave  may  be  granted  to  temporary  offi- 
cers after  they  resume  their  permanent 
enlisted  status  in  the  Navy  under  the 
following  conditions : 

• When  accrued  or  terminal  leave 
totaling  30  days  or  more  is  granted  im- 
mediately prior  to  revocation  of  tempo- 
rary officer  appointment,  reenlistment 
leave  shall  not  be  granted  for  a past  re- 
enlistment or  extension. 

• When  accrued  or  terminal  leave  is 
less  than  30  days,  past  due  reenlistment 
leave  may  be  granted  under  conditions 
outlined  in  circular  letter  308-45,  from 
which  shall  be  deducted  the  amount  of 
accrued  or  terminal  leave  granted  im- 
mediately prior  to  revocation  of  tempo- 
rary officer  appointment.  Circular  let- 
ter 308-45,  paragraphs  4 and  5,  states 
the  principle  that  enlisted  personnel 
may  claim  past  due  reenlistment  leave 
for  two  enlistment  periods  subsequent 
to  7 Dec  1941,  if  such  leave  was  not 
granted  upon  reenlistment  or  extension. 

• Upon  reenlistment  in  the  regular 
Navy,  or  extension  of  enlistment,  sub- 
sequent to  revocation  of  temporary  offi- 
cer appointment,  30  days  reenlistment 
leave  is  authorized  in  acordance  with 
Alnav  360-45  (NDB,  31  October). 

Reserve  Dental  Officer 
Duty  Requirement  Reduced 

The  active  duty  service  requirement 
for  Naval  Reserve  Dental  Corps  offi- 
cers who  are  being  retained  on  active 
duty  under  Alnav  281-46  (NDB,  31 
May)  has  been  reduced  from  36  to  30 
months,  effective  1 September. 

The  reduction,  announced  by  Alnav 
379-46  (NDB,  15  July),  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 1,500  reserve  dental  offi- 
cers who  were  educated  wholly  or  in 
part  as  members  of  either  V-12  or  the 
Army  specialized  training  program. 
Under  Alnav  281-46,  these  officers  were 
required  to  serve  for  a period  of  three 
years  after  reporting  for  active  duty  as 
dental  officers. 

Seek  Officer  Applicants 
For  Bomb  Disposal  Course 

Applications  are  desired  for  a six- 
months  course  in  ordnance  disposal,  in- 
cluding bomb  and  mine  disposal,  and 
diving  training,  beginning  1 October  at 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Officers  of  the  ranks  of  lieutenant 
(jg)  and  ensign,  regular  Navy,  tempor- 
ary officers  or  accepted  transferees,  are 
eligible,  according  to  Alnav  385-46 
(NDB,  15  July).  An  engineering  or 
ordnance  background  is  desirable  but 
not  required.  Applications  must  reach 
BuPers  by  1 September. 
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“It’sh  all  right,  he’sh  a friend  of  mine.” 

Temporary  Appointments 
Available  to  Electricians 

Temporary  appointments  as  ensigns 
and  lieutenants  (jg)  are  offered  to 
USN  and  tjsnr  radio  electricians  and 
chief  radio  electricians  with  electron- 
ics experience  by  Alnav  349-46  (NDB, 
15  July).  Recommendations  of  COs 
in  each  case  must  reach  BuPers  be- 
fore 15  August. 

Warrant  officers  recommended  must 
submit  a signed  agreement  to  remain 
on  active  duty  until  1 July  1947  if 
appointed,  and  a signed  statement 
that  they  understand  they  are  exempt 
from  provisions  of  Alnav  161-46 
(NDB,  15  April)  until  the  COs’  rec- 
ommendations have  been  acted  upon 
by  BuPers.  Alnav  161  promulgated 
final  demobilization  of  the  Navy  by  1 
September. 

Vacancies  in  the  warrant  grade  of 
radio  electrician  resulting  from  ap- 
pointments under  Alnav  349  will  be 
filled,  so  far  as  possible,  from  person- 
nel (CETM,  ACETM,  ETMlc  and 
AETMlc)  who  replied  to  Alnav  293- 
46  (NDB,  15  June)  but  to  whom  en- 
sign appointments  could  not  be  ten- 
dered. 


Probationers  May  Obtain 
Discharge  After  6 Months 
When  Otherwise  Eligible 

Personnel  on  probation  who  are 
otherwise  eligible  for  separation  no 
longer  may  be  held  on  active  duty 
more  than  six  months  past  the  date 
on  which  their  probation  began. 

Alnav  327-46  (NDB,  30  June) 
changed  Alnav  395-45  (NDB,  30  No- 
vember) para.  16,  sentence  2,  to  read 
as  follows,  effective  1 July: 

“Enlisted  personnel  restored  to  ac- 
tive duty  on  probation  after  disciplin- 
ary measures  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
separation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Alnav,  if  violation  of  the  proba- 
tion would  result  in  a bad  conduct 
discharge  or  a dishonorable  discharge, 
(a)  until  the  expiration  of  the  ore- 
scribed  probationary  period  if  the 
probationary  period  is  for  less  than 
six  months,  or  (b)  until  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  of  the  prescribed 
probationary  period  if  the  probation- 
ary period  is  for  six  months  or  more.” 

Gunnery  Prize  Money 
Discontinued  by  CNO 

Straight-shooting  gun  crews  no 
longer  will  draw  prize  money  for 
excellence  in  markmanship.  Prize 
payments  were  cancelled  by  CNO’s 
202015Z  of  June,  which  says  in  part 
“payment  of  prize  money  for  excel- 
lence in  ' gunnery  will  be  suspended 
1 July  pending  further  orders  of  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.” 

It  was  announced  the  payments 
were  discontinued  because  they  seemed 
unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
best  overall  ship  efficiency. 

Cash  prizes  were  offered  to  gun 
crews  for  peacetime  target  sessions. 
All  payments  were  suspended  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  1942. 

There  will  be  extra  compensation, 
however,  for  qualification  in  the  use 
of  small  arms  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent instructions. 


NAVY  CASUALTIES  NOW  186,480 


Latest  revision  of  Navy  casualty 
figures  shows  a total  for  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  from 
7 Dec  1941  to  30  June  1946,  of  186,480. 
Of  this  total,  673  are  still  carried  as 
missing  on  the  casualty  rolls  of  the 
three  services. 

The  figure  represents  the  following 
casualty  categories:  Killed  in  action, 
died  of  wounds,  died  of  disease,  died 
of  other  causes,  accidental  deaths, 
missing  and  wounded  in  action.  Ear- 
lier casualty  figures  included  only 
combat  cases  and  casualties  acquired 


during  operational  activities  in  war 
zones. 

The  new  wounded  totals  are  higher 
than  previous  figures.  Older  figures 
were  based  on  individuals  wounded 
whose  next  of  kin  were  officially  no- 
tified. The  new  figure  reflects  per- 
sonnel wounded  more  than  once  and 
includes  many  who  received  minor 
wounds  not  requiring  hospitalization. 

BuMed  is  still  compiling  casualty 
statistics,  particularly  in  wounded 
figures,  and  the  eventual  score  prob- 
ably will  be  revised. 


Summary  of  the  Latest  Casualty  Statistics 


*KIA 

DOW 

DD 

DOC 

AD 

M 

WIA 

TOTAL 

USN  

USMC 

USCG  

34,944 

16,361 

572 

1,812 

3,258 

13 

5,588 

1,054 

345 

1,301 

153 

91 

17,531 

3,399 

828 

631 

39 

3 

33,670 

63,919 

968 

95,477 

88,183 

2,820 

TOTALS  

51,877 

5,083 

6,987 

1,545 

21,758 

673 

98,557 

186,480 

* The  casualty  abbreviations  are  as  fol- 
lows : KIA,  killed  in  action  ; DOW,  died 
of  wounds ; DD,  died  of  disease ; DOC, 


died  of  other  causes ; 
death  ; M,  missing  ; 
action. 


AD,  accidental 
WIA,  wounded  in 
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Temporary  Regular,  Reserve  Officers 
To  Be  Offered  Permanent  USNR  Status 


Temporary  officers  of  the  regular 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  may  receive 
permanent  appointments  or  commis- 
sions as  usnr  officers,  under  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  131-46  (NDB,  15  June), 
which  provides  an  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  re- 
tirement law  (Public  Law  305). 

In  recognition  of  the  wartime  ser- 
vice of  former  usn  enlisted  men  who 
became  temporary  officers,  SecNav  has 
considered  it  appropriate  that  those 
who  do  not  desire  to  make  the  regular 
Navy  a career  (either  in  enlisted  sta- 
tus or  by  transferring  to  usn  officer 
status)  be  granted  a commission  or 
permanent  warrant  appointment  in  the 
usnr  in  the  highest  rank  in  which  they 
served  satisfactorily  during  the  war. 
Accordingly,  BuPers  announced  that 
former  temporary  usn  officers  who  do 
not  transfer  as  officers  to  usn  or  reen- 
list, automatically  will  be  offered  per- 
manent appointment  in  the  reserve  at 
the  completion  of  their  terminal  leave. 

A similar  procedure  was  established 
for  former  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  who  held  temporary 
appointments  as  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  during  World  War  II.  Such 
officers  will  continue  to  be  separated 
at  an  officer  separation  center,  with  the 
added  instruction  that  at  the  end  of 
their  terminal  leave  their  enlisted  ser- 
vice records,  which  will  have  been  re- 
tained by  the  separation  center,  will 
be  returned  to  the  Bureau  with  the 
following  entry:  “Enlisted  status  ter- 
minated this  date.  Authority  Public 
Law  305,  79th  Congress.”  As  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter,  and  without 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  officer 
himself,  a confirming  commission  or 
warrant  appointment  will  be  for- 


warded to  the  officer,  in  the  highest 
rank  in  which  he  served  satisfactorily. 

Acceptance  of  such  an  appointment  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  does  not,  of  itself, 
obligate  the  officer  in  time  of  peace  to 
attend  drills  or  take  part  in  other  re- 
serve activity,  or  accept  orders  to  ac- 
tive duty.  It  does  obligate  him  to  serve 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency, 
with  service  beginning  in  the  rank  to 
which  appointed.  Consequently  officers 
should  consider,  before  accepting  ap- 
pointment, whether  the  obligation  to 
serve  in  wartime  will  conflict  with 
civilian  obligations,  and  decline  the 
appointment  if  conflict  will  exist.  If 
civilian  obligations  which  would  con- 
flict with  military  obligations  arise  at 
a later  date  after  appointment  is  ac- 
cepted the  individual  may  submit  a 
resignation  to  SecNav  via  the  com- 
mandant of  his  naval  district. 

Demobilization  of  Nav/ 
Personnel  Clears  End 

All  Marine  fathers  with  one  or 
more  dependent  children  became  elig- 
ible for  discharge  1 August,  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  announced.  The  Navy 
demobilization  program,  except  for 
volunteers  remaining  on  active  duty, 
seemed  assured  of  completion  by  20 
August,  and  the  Coast  Guard  was 
cleaning  up  the  last  remnants  in  its 
demobilization  schedule. 

Effective  1 August,  Marines  with 
24  months  of  active  service  and 
fathers  with  one  dependent  child,  re- 
gardless of  length  of  service,  were 
eligible  for  discharge.  Length  of  ser- 
vice requirements  will  drop  to  18 
months  on  1 September. 


WAVES'  HASH  MARKS  AUTHORIZED 


Enlisted  Waves  who  have  accum- 
ulated four  years  of  service  now  may 
adorn  their  sleeves  with  hashmarks. 
SecNav  has  authorized  service 
stripes  for  enlisted  members  of  the 
Women’s  Reserve  who  will  have  been 
in  the  Navy  four  or  more  years.  One 
stripe  shall  be  worn  for  each  four 
years  of  service. 

The  stripes  on  a blue  service  jacket 
will  be  red;  on  a white  service  jack- 
et and  working  uniform  jacket  they 
will  be  blue. 

The  stripes  will  be  worn  on  the 
sleeve  in  a manner  similar  to  en- 
listed men. 

All  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
may  be  counted  in  determining  elig- 
ibility for  hashmarks. 

As  it  happens,  however,  one  such 
stripe  at  present  will  be  the  limit  for 
the  vast  majority  of  feminine  per- 
sonnel, since  the  Women’s  Reserve, 
authorized  early  in  the  war,  observed 
its  fourth  birthday  only  last  month 
(see  p.  47). 


I’m  20  years  old,  that  means  five 
hashmarks.” 
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IDENTIFICATION  CARD 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 


t this  dale  relented  1°  inactive  doty  in  Ike  Naval  Reserve  of 
United  Stott i Nary 

•E  ISSUED  XLTLK.or  VAU® Arise 


r 


Naval  Reserve  ID  Card 

Reserve  ID  Card  Entitles 
Bearer  To  Many  Privileg 

Recognition  of  the  Naval  Reserj 
Identification  Card  as  marking  ; 
member  of  the  naval  service  was  c 
rected  by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  141- 
(NDB,  30  June).  Activities  were  e 
joined  to  grant  all  privileges  pr; 
ticable  to  personnel  carrying  the  ca. 

Use  of  the  card  was  emphasiz 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  44-46  (NDB, 
February),  which  stated  the  card  h. 
the  same  status  for  Naval  Reser 
personnel  as  the  Navy  identificath 
card  has  for  personnel  of  the  Reg 
lar  Navy. 

Circular  letter  141-46  also  calh 
attention  to  a previous  letter,  circul; 
letter  21-46  (NDB,  31  January),  whic 
stated  the  policy  that,  subject  to  loc; 
regulations,  memberships  in  open  o: 
fleers’  messes  should  be  extended  1 
retired  officers  of  the  Regular  Nav, 
Naval  Reserve  officers  on  the  hono: 
ary  retired  list  with  pay,  and  Nav; 
Reserve  officers  on  the  retired  list  a 
a result  of  disability  incurred  in  lin 
of  duty;  and  that  associate  membei 
ships  in  the  same  messes  should  b 
extended  to  Naval  Reserve  officers  o 
inactive  duty. 

The  letter  stated:  “The  Chief 
Naval  Personnel  extends  a warm  ir 
vitation  to  all  Naval  Reserve  officer 
on  inactive  duty  to  participate  as  as 
sociate  members  in  the  various  com 
missioned  officers’  messes  open."  Num 
ber  of  officers  for  which  each  mes 
can  provide  will  be  determined  by  th 
local  commandant  or  activity  com 
mander. 

Supply  Corps  Seeks  USN 
Ensigns  Among  Civilians 

The  Navy  is  screening  civilian  ap 
plicants  for  150  billets  as  ensigns  ii 
the  Supply  Corps,  usn.  Those  selectei 
will  be  sent  to  the  Navy  Supply  Corp 
School,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  for  four  month 
indoctrination.  The  first  class  wil 
convene  11  October  and  the  next  ii 
April. 

To  qualify  for  commissioning,  thi 
applicant  must:  Be  a graduate  of  ai 
accredited  college  or  university;  be  ; 
native  born  or  a naturalized  citizer 
of  the  U.  S.  for  at  least  10  years;  b< 
not  less  than  21  or  more  than  2( 
years  of  age;  be  physically  qualifiec 
under  standards  set  forth  for  officer; 
of  the  staff  corps;  establish  mental 
moral  and  professional  fitness,  as  wel 
as  aptitude  for  the  Navy  by  means  ol 
interviews,  and  college  and  employ- 
ment records. 

AU  HANDS 


’enalties  for  Unofficial 
Jse  of  Government  Cars 
Outlined  in  Regulations 

Restrictions  on  unofficial  use  of 
overnment  motor  vehicles  were  re- 
tated  last  month  by  Alnav  338-46 
NDB,  30  June),  which  directed  at- 
ention  to  Public  Law  334,  79th  Con- 
•ress.  The  law  provides  that  any 
fficer  or  employee  of  the  government 
sing  a government  vehicle  for  pri- 
ate  business  shall  be  liable  to  suspen- 
ion  from  duty  without  pay  for  a 
eriod  of  not  less  than  one  month  or 
emoved  from  office  if  circumstances 
, 'arrant.  This  suspension  covers  com- 
lissioned  and  warrant  officers,  enlist- 
'd personnel — and  all  government 
imployees. 

The  law  further  directs  that  no  ap- 
ropriated  funds  shall  be  used  for  op- 
eration and  upkeep  of  vehicles  not 
jsed  exclusively  for  official  business. 

Official  business  shall  not  include 
,ie  transportation  of  officers  and  em- 
loyees  between  their  homes  and 
laces  of  employment,  except  in  cases 
f medical  officers  on  outpatient  medi- 
al services,  and  except  in  cases  of 
beers  and  employees  engaged  in 
{eld  work  the  character  of  whose 
uties  makes  such  transportation 
scessary,  and  only  then  when  such 
jises  are  approved  by  the  head  of 
ie  department  or  establishment  con- 
pned. 

The  only  vehicles  not  included  in 
lis  category  are  those  assigned  for 
fficial  business  for  the  President, 
leads  of  executive  departments,  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  charges  d’af- 
lires,  principal  diplomatic  and  con- 
dar  officials,  and  those  assigned  to 
ersonnel  now  approved  as  being  in 
eld  work. 


Merchant  Marine  Service 
•utton  Announced  by  WSA 

Distribution  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
onorable  service  button,  which  may  be 
worn  by  all  Amer- 
ican merchant  sea- 
men who  hold 
certificates  of 
substantially  con- 
tinuous service, 
has  been  an- 
nounced by  the 
War  Shipping 
Administration. 

, _ _ The  bronze  but- 

>n,  a half-inch  in  diameter  showing 
t spread  eagle  over  the  Merchant 
larine  service  emblem,  may  be  secured 
V writing  the  Merchant  Marine 
ecorations  and  Medals  Board,  WSA, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  stating  the  date 
nd  number  of  the  seaman’s  certificate 
- substantially  continuous  service. 

| Certificates  of  substantially  continu- 
ous service  are  granted  personnel  who 
iave  completed  a minimum  of  thirty- 
vo  months  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
nee  1 May  1940  and  up  to  and  in- 
uding  15  Nov  1945,  at  least  75  per 
-nt  of  which  was  aboard  ship.  They 
Iso  may  be  obtained  upon  application 
) the  WSA. 

UGUST  1946 


New  Schedule  Listed 
For  Shortwave  Programs 

A new  16-hour-per-day  schedule 
was  announced  by  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service  for  its  shortwave  op- 
eration in  the  Pacific  areas,  India, 
China,  Japan,  Burma,  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians.  Beginning  12  July, 
broadcasts  were  available  between 
2200  to  1400  daily  (Greenwich  Mean 
Time).  A full  schedule  of  transmit- 


ters, 

beam  areas  and 

frequencies 

follows: 

Station  Time  (GMT) 

KCS 

Beam  Area 

KCBR 

0315-0945 

15330 

China-Japan 

KGEI 

01 00-0500 

15130 

S’wst  Pac-Mid 

0900-1400 

9530 

Pac 

S’wsf  Pac-Phili- 

KGEX 

0700-0945 

11730 

pines 

S’wst  Pac-Mid 

2200-0645 

15210 

S’wst  Pac- 

KNBA 

01 1 5-0500 

17770 

Philippines 

Pac 

China-Japan 

0515-0845 

17780 

Alaska-Alt’ns- 

KNBI 

0115-0500 

17770 

China 

SoPac-Mid  Pac 

0515-0845 

17780 

Alaska-Alt’ns- 

KNBX 

0315-0500 

15250 

China 

China-Japan 

KWID 

0315-0645 

15290 

Alaska-Alt’ns 

0700-1 1 30 

11900 

SoPac-Mid  Pac 

KWIX 

0115-0645 

17760 

China-Japan 

0700-1400 

11890 

China-Japan 

KRHO 

0130-0500 

17800 

AlPac-China- 

2200-2230 

17300 

Japan-lndia- 

Burma 

AlPac-China- 

Japan-lndia- 

Burma 


AFRS  announced  a new  program 
schedule  would  be  published  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  the  interim,  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  news  and  sports 
broadcasts  was  released.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  Program  Confer- 
ence Periods  cover  changes  in  fre- 
quencies, times  and  programs,  and 
AFRS  listeners  should  monitor  the 
two  periods  daily: 


Daily  GMT 
2200-2205  News 
2205-2230  Dictated 
news 

2305-2315  Program 

Conference 
2400-2415  News 
0100-0115  News 
0200-0205  News 
0205-0230  Sports 
0300-0315  News 
0330-0400  Baseball 
(Sun,Mon,Thurs,Fri,Saf) 
040C-0405  News 
0405-0430  Dictated 
sports 

0500-0515  News 
0600-0^05  News 
0605-0630  Sports 


0700-0705  News 
0705-0800  Dictated 
news 

0800-0805  News 
0805-081  5 Program 

Conference 
0815-0845  Baseball 
(Sun,Mon,Thurs,Fri,Sat) 
0900-0915  News 
1000-1005  News 
1005-1030  Sports 
1100-1115  News 
1200-1205  News 
1205-1230  Dictated 
news 

1300-1315  News 
1315-1345  Baseball 
(Sun,Mon,Thurs,Fri,Sat) 


Mariners’  Museum  Seeks 
Information  on  Ships 

One  of  the  largest  collections  of 
shipping  lore  in  the  world  is  located  at 
the  Mariners’  Museum,  Newport  News, 
Va.,  which  now  is  in  process  of  adding 
to  its  collection  complete  data  on  the 
Ships  of  World  War  II,  both  combat 
and  non-combat. 

The  museum  has  announced  it  will 
welcome  receipt  of  copies  of  ships’  sou- 
venir books,  pamphlets,  and  other 
papers  produced  by  personnel  aboard. 
Material  may  be  mailed  to  the  museum 
at  the  above  address.  The  museum 
frequently  is  used  by  researchers  delv- 
ing into  the  history  of  shipping. 


Quartermaster  General 
Is  Best  Source  of  Word 
Regarding  Overseas  Dead 

Next-of-kin  who  have  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Coast  Guard,  and  Army 
relatives  buried  in  temporary  ceme- 
teries overseas  have  been  advised  by 
the  War  Department  to  disregard  ap- 
peals from  individuals  and  groups  to 
join  organizations  which  claim  to  of- 
fer special  assistance  or  information 
regarding  return  of  overseas  dead  to 
the  U.S.  For  further  information  see 
All  Hands,  June,  p.  45. 

A letter  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  requesting  in- 
formation. This  is  the  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  return  and  final  burial 
of  World  War  II  dead,  and  its  facili- 
ties are  available  to  the  relatives  of 
all  overseas  deceased. 

Not  only  is  it  unnecessary  for  any 
relative  to  join  an  organization  or  to 
contribute  to  individuals  to  obtain  in- 
formation from  the  official  records  of 
the  War  Department,  but  many  of  the 
proposals  which  have  been  suggested 
for  relatives  to  follow  have  a tinge  of 
commercialism,  and  none  has  official 
sanction. 

As  soon  as  verification  of  records 
and  final  checking  of  plot  maps  is 
completed  at  cemeteries,  the  plan  to 
return  remains  from  them  will  be  an- 
nounced. Return  of  remains  will  be  at 
the  option  of  next-of-kin.  Nearest  re- 
latives will  receive  letters  of  inquiry 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  initiate  their  own 
requests. 

Aviation  Medicine  Courses 
Will  Convene  at  Pensacola 

Three-month  courses  in  aviation 
medicine  at  the  School  of  Aviation 
Medicine  in  Pensacola  have  been  ap- 
proved, and  the  next  class  will  con- 
vene 15  September  with  a quota  of 
20  students.  Subsequent  classes  are 
planned  with  a possible  increase  in 
the  number  of  students. 

Establishment  of  the  course  was 
announced  in  Alnav  320-46  (NDB,  30 
June).  Regular  Navy  medical  officers 
and  reserve  transferees  with  rank  of 
lieutenant  (jg),  lieutenant  and  lieu- 
tenant commander  are  eligible  to  at- 
tend the  courses.  Applicants  for  the 
course  must  have  naval  experience  of 
at  least  two  years;  including  intern- 
ship. No  service  agreement  is  re- 
quired. 

Initial  Clothing  Allowance 
For  Enlisted  Men  Reduced 

Decreased  cost  of  Navy  clothing 
was  reflected  in  a reduction  in  the 
clothing  allowance  last  month.  The 
new  allowance  effective  1 July,  an- 
nounced by  BuSandA,  will  be  $il9.95. 
Formerly  the  allowance  was  $134.20. 

The  announcement  was  contained 
in  NavAct  57-46  (NDB,  15  July). 
The  value  of  the  quarterly  mainte- 
nance allowance  was  unchanged,  and 
remains  $12  for  enlisted  men  ($20 
for  CPOs). 
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Rhodes  Scholarships  for  1947  Available 
To  Officers,  Enlisted  Men,  Veterans 


The  first  postwar  appointments  of 
Rhodes  Scholars  to  Oxford  will  be 
awarded  in  December  of  this  year,  for 
the  school  term  beginning  October 
1947.  Two  types  of  scholarships  were 
announced,  available  in  varying  cir- 
cumstances to  Navy  officers  and  men 
on  active  duty,  and  Navy  veterans. 

The  two  types  of  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships offered  are: 

• Regular  scholarship  — Candidate 
must  be  a male  citizen  of  the  U.  S., 
unmarried,  between  the  ages  of  19 
and  25  on  1 Oct  1947,  and  have  com- 
pleted his  sophomore  year  in  college 
when  he  applies. 

• War  service  scholarships — Candi- 
date must  be  a male  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.,  may  be  married  or  unmarried, 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  32  on  1 
Oct  1947,  have  completed  at  least  one 
year  of  war  service  as  a member  of 
the  armed  forces  or  in  civilian  war 
work  (any  civilian  war  work  will  be 
counted  as  war  service  if  a draft 
board  granted  deferment),  and  have 
completed  one  year  of  college  work 
when  he  applies. 

Any  person  may  compete  for  the 
scholarships,  but  Navy  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  were  required  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  compete  by  letter  to  Bu- 
Pers  prior  to  1 August,  and  members 
of  the  Naval  Academy  class  which 
graduated  in  June  of  ' 1946  were  to 
apply  via  the  superintendent.  Officers 
on  active  duty  granted  authority  to 
compete  will  be  notified  by  the  Bu- 
reau. Officers  appointed  as  Rhodes 
Scholars  will  remain  on  active  duty 
while  students  at  Oxford. 

Other  naval  personnel  and  veterans 
may  apply  on  or  before  2 November, 
upon  recommendation  by  their  col- 
lege or  university,  to  the  State  Com- 
mittee of  the  state  in  which  they 


Scholarships  Available 
For  Naval  Dependents 

Scholarships  and  financial  conces- 
sions are  offered  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  naval  personnel  by  a 
large  number  of  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Such  financial  assistance  is  of- 
fered in  many  cases  to  children  of 
personnel  of  the  regular  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve,  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  to  children  of  deceased  and  re- 
tired personnel. 

A publication  of  BuPers  (NavPers 
15003)  lists  schools  and  colleges 
granting  concessions  to  sons  and 
daughters  of  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel.  Personnel  having  school- 
age  dependents  may  receive  this 
publication,  and  determine  school 
opportunities  for  their  children,  by 
addressing  an  official  letter  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  (Attn: 
Pers  530) , Navy  Department,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 


reside  or  in  which  they  have  received 
their  college  education  qualifying 
them  for  the  scholarships.  Nearly 
every  college  and  university  has  a 
local  representative  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  from  whom  copies  of 
the  regulations,  application  blanks  and 
other  information  may  be  obtained. 

Enlisted  personnel  on  active  duty 
who  might  qualify  for  one  of  the 
scholarships  are  advised  that  if  such 
scholarship  is  won  by  them  they  may 
write  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
via  their  CO,  stating  the  circumstances 
and  requesting  such  action  as  will 
permit  them  to  accept  the  scholarship. 

Expenses  incident  to  travel  and 
subsistence  while  candidates  are  being 
reviewed  by  state  committees  must 
be  borne  by  the  individual. 

The  scholarships  were  announced 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  133-46  (NDB,  15 
June),  as  amended  by  Alnav  383-46 
(NDB,  15  July). 

Non-Appropriated  Funds 
Must  Meet  Welfare  Needs 

The  Navy’s  welfare  budget  is  tight, 
and  BuPers  has  announced  that  funds 
available  under  appropriation  “1770443 
Welfare  and  Recreation  Navy  1947” 
are  insufficient  to  permit  quarterly  and 
commissioning  allotments  to  ships  and 
stations.  See  Alnav  329-46  (NDB,  30 
June) . 

Operation  of  the  Navy  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service  will  absorb  all  but  a small 
portion  of  these  funds,  and  the  re- 
mainder will  be  set  aside  for  essential 
welfare  and  recreation  projects. 

Ships  and  stations  must  provide  for 
their  welfare  and  recreation  needs 
from  non-appropriated  “recreation 
funds,”  which  replace  the  terms  “wel- 
fare funds  (non-appropriated)”  and 
“ships’  store  profits,”  and  are  synony- 
mous with  them.  Ships  and  stations 
were  prohibited  from  taking  up  or  ex- 
pending quarterly  or  commissioning 
allotments  under  the  above  appropria- 
tion without  prior  specific  approval  of 
BuPers. 

Instruction  in  Ordnance 
Offered  Gunnery  Officers 

Ordnance  instruction  is  offered  to 
gunnery  officers  of  ships  being  over- 
hauled or  which  are  otherwise  un- 
available for  general  service. 

According  to  Alnav  319-46  (NDB, 

30  June),  COs  may  send  such  officers 
to  the  Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance 
School,  Receiving  Station,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  for  four  to  24  weeks  of 
technical  instruction. 

NavPers  16048  (a  catalogue  of 
courses  conducted  at  the  Washington 
ordnance  school)  describes  the  courses 
and  method  of  selection,  qualifications 
of  graduates  and  convening  dates. 

When  the  present  personnel  short- 
age becomes  less  acute,  BuPers  plans 
to  order  sufficient  officers  to  the  school 
to  provide  qualified  gunnery  personnel 
for  all  combatant  ships. 
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Enlisted  Personnel  Stil 
May  Request  Retentioi 

Enlisted  personnel,  including  "Vivi 
still  may  request  retention  on  >ti 
duty  until  1947,  but  not  for  lonl  a 
cording  to  BuPers. 

Alnav  161-46  (NDB,  15  Aril 
which  set  up  the  procedure  forin 
demobilization,  is  applicable  t a 
naval  reserve  and  usn-i  person 
(male,  female,  and  warrant  and  on 
missioned  officers),  and  to  usr  ei 
listed  men  whose  enlistments  or  \!ui 
tary  extensions  thereof  have  exj'rei 
Transfer  of  personnel  to  arriij  a 
separation  centers  prior  to  20  Apr 
is  mandatory  for  all  commands,  ini 
exceptions  are  personnel  within  m 
graph  6 of  Alnav  161-46,  as  amide 
by  Alnavs  210-46,  231-46,  299-46JSR 
46  and  380-46. 

Unmarried  men  19  to  29  yea!,  o 
age  _ who  do  not  have  six  m/tli 
service,  or  overseas  duty,  will  belub 
ject  upon  discharge  to  the  recetly 
approved  draft  extension  (see  p.  1) 
Ihey  may  acquire  the  necessary!®] 
vice  by  requesting  retention  inac 
cordance  with  Alnav  137-46  (MB 
31  March). 

Enlisted  men  may  initiate  e 
requests  up  to  the  time  theyka 
discharged,  but  Waves  must  hav<jji 
in  their  requests  in  accordance 
Alstacon  292349  March  prior  t. 
ceipt  of  orders  transferring  the: 
separation  centers. 

Officers  who  applied  on  or  afte  1 
July  for  transfer  to  the  regular  Nv; 
are  not  exempt  from  demobilized 
and  must  be  included  within  the  10 
tas  unless  they  come  within  other  ro 
visions  of  paragraph  6,  Alnav  16&6 
according  to  Alnav  376-46  (NDB  11 
July).  I 

Alnav  376-46  states  that  officers  h> 
requested  transfer  to  the  regai 
Navy  and  who  were  listed  in  Bum 
Circ.  Ltr.  109-46  (applications  incm 
plete)  will  be  considered  as  hanf 
withdrawn  their  application  if  ’e- 
quired  information  is  not  receiveqbj 
BuPers  by  1 August.  They  shalbc 
demobilized  in  accordance  with  li- 
st ructions. 

Alnav  376-46  also  pointed  out  at 
all  officers  who  requested  retenpr. 
under  Alnavs  126-46  and  156-46,  io 
did  not  receive  notification  of  appnai 
of  their  requests  by  15  July,  shal  oc 
demobilized.  Alnav  297-46  was  ic 
14th  and  final  list  of  officers  apprclid 
under  Alnav  126-46,  and  Alnav  M- 
46  was  the  sixth  and  final  list  of  ac- 
tion officers  approved  under  Alnvs 
126-46  and  156-46. 

New  Films  on  Typhoon^ 
Now  Being  Distributed 

Lessons  learned  by  the  fleet  durg 
destructive  typhoons  in  the  Pacificin 
1944  and  1945  graphically  are  shcm 
in  a Navy  training  film  now  beg 
distributed  to  all  activities. 

Titled,  “Typhoons  and  Hurricanen 
the  film  (MN-119i)  gives  a num  r 
of  practical  ideas  on  avoiding  the 
dangerous  tropical  cyclonic  storms,  i . 

AU  HANS 


pecialist  Ratings 
opened  for  Enlistment 

‘Several  specialist  ratings  were 
ened  for  enlistment  in  the  regular 
] ivy  by  Alnav  353-46  (NDB,  15 
ly),  which  amended  Alnav  51-46 
jlDB,  31  January). 
iMen  in  the  following  rates,  which 
ire  added  to  Category  A of  Alnav 
'■46,  now  may  be  enlisted  or  reen- 
Ited  in  the  regular  Navy:  Sp(X) 
ID),  Sp (X)  (CT) , Sp (X)  (TD) , Sp 
:)(JO),  Sp (X)  (PR) , and  Sp(X) 
frc)  (this  last  rating  group  was 
i be  deleted  from  Category  B and 
fled  to  Category  A) . 


Men  in  the  rating  of  Sp(T),  quali- 
?i  as  celestial  navigation  trainer  in- 
ductors, also  will  be  allowed  to  en- 
; in  the  regular  Navy,  with  the 
ierstanding  they  must  qualify  for 
ri  transfer  to  a general  service  rate 
1 Sept  1948.  The  rating  of  Sp(T), 
i far  as  those  qualified  as  naviga- 
tn  trainer  instructors  are  concerned, 
(s  added  to  Category  B of  Alnav 


46. 


i Enlistments  in  Category  B must  be 
:cted  on  or  before  31  August. 


I Rates  Are  Opened 
> Transfer,  3 Closed 

fourteen  rates  were  opened  to 
jtngeover  to  the  regular  Navy  and 
•ee  were  closed  by  Alnav  332-46 
DB,  30  June)  last  month.  The  Al- 
V modified  Alnav  112-46  (NDB,  15 
[ rch) . 

Additional  rates  in  which  usnr  and 
\-l  personnel  may  change  over  to 
,<-l  status  are  QM2c,  FClc,  FC2c, 
I2c,  CM2c,  M2c,  MMGlc,  MMSlc, 
IMlc,  PR3c,  AerMlc,  SKT2c  and 
T3c,  and  PhM2c.  Additional  rates 
! sed  to  such  changeover,  effective 
July  1946,  are  WT3c,  CMaM,  and 
JBM(GA). 

fficer  Uniforms  Listed 
r Regulars,  Reserves 

111  usn  officers  were  reminded  that 
y must  provide  themselves  with  a 
ifiplete  outfit  of  prescribed  blue,  white 
1 khaki  or  gray  uniforms  prior  to 
porting  for  duty  afloat,  to  be  ready 
I any  occasion. 

’he  directive,  contained  in  Alnav 
-46  (NDB,  15  July),  states  that  re- 
ive officers  continuing  on  duty  after 
(September  shall  provide  uniforms 
i quate  for  the  duty  assigned.  Uni- 
! ms  which  will  impose  the  least  hard- 
b will  be  prescribed  by  responsible 
::ers  for  personnel  in  this  category, 
tttention  is  invited  to  article  19-1, 
I S.  Navy  Uniform  Regulations,  1941, 
( ch  lists  the  minimum  outfit  of  ar- 
il es  of  uniform  prescribed  for  officers 
the  regular  Navy,  and  article  16-1 
; ch  prescribes  the  articles  of  uni- 
I m required  for  naval  reserve  officers 
■ ch  comprise  all  uniform  now  in 
J.  Alnav  93-40  which  discontinued 
| wearing  of  dress  clothes  during  the 
(sent  emergency  remains  in  effect. 

1 GUST  19  46 


Series  of  Professional  Films  on  Navy  Life  Planned 


Shipboard  motion  picture  programs 
may,  in  the  not-so-distant  future, 
give  Navy  men  a chance  to  sit  back 
and  see  what  they  look  like.  Plans 
have  been  approved  for  production 
of  the  first  five  of  a series  of  mo- 
tion pictures  on  Navy  life.  The 
movies  will  be  produced  professionally, 
and  according  to  present  plans,  they 
will  feature  a central  group  of  about 
five  character  actors  who  will  appear, 
from  picture  to  picture,  in  a variety 
of  situations  like  those  which  confront 
Navy  men  in  real  life. 

The  characters  will  be  placed  in  situ- 
ations familiar  to  all  Navy  men — at 
work,  on  liberty,  in  bull  sessions.  Pur- 
pose of  the  film  series  is  to  enable  Navy 
personnel  to  look  at  themselves  objec- 
tively, from  the  specator  standpoint  so 
to  speak.  Problems  arising  in  the 
movies  will  be  familiar  ones  to  Navy 
men;  a variety  of  solutions  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  those  chosen  in  real  life  by 
various  sorts  of  people.  The  problems 
will  be  those  which  arise  in  connection 
with  such  subjects  as  sportsmanship, 
liberty  in  a strange  place,  personal 


honesty  and  getting  along  with  ship- 
mates. 

Actually,  the  movies  will  be  a prac- 
tical approach  to  psychology  and  phi- 
losophy— two  weighty  subjects  if  you 
have  to  dig  them  out  of  books.  Plans 
to  produce  them  were  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  Navy  men  are  in- 
terested in  what  makes  them  “tick,” 
but  that  few  have  had  a chance  to 
learn.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
relationships  between  various  agencies 
and  influences,  in  and  out  of  the  ser- 
vice, which  make  up  the  environment 
in  which  they  live  and  which,  to  a large 
extent,  determine  what  sort  of  persons 
they  are. 

The  producers  will  assume  that  if  the 
average  Navy  man  is  given  the  basic 
facts  in  a situation,  he  can  be  trusted 
to  make  up  his  own  mind  about  how  to 
apply  them  to  himself. 

Plans  for  the  movies  approved  by 
BuPers  have  been  worked  out  in  the 
Chaplains  Division  in  cooperation  with 
many  authorities  in  the  fields  of  psy- 
chology and  human  relations,  and  the 
pictures  will  be  produced  by  profes- 
sional movie  makers. 


HERE'S  NEW  FOUL-WEATHER  GEAR 


You’ll  be  warmer  and  drier  on 
that  spray-lashed  topside  watch  sta- 
tion when  new  glass-insulated  cloth- 
ing developed  by  the  Navy  reaches 
the  Fleet.  But  you  may  have  to 
wait  until  the  winter  after  next  be- 
fore you  get  it. 

The  Navy  figures  it  really  has 
“something”  in  this  new  foul-weather 
gear,  but  there  still  are  some  ques- 
tions of  minor  design  that  have  to 
be  ironed  out.  Moreover,  the  new 
gear  is  going  to  be  put  through  some 
rigorous  tests,  which  will  not  be 
completed  until  late  fall.  It  prob- 
ably will  take  at  least  six  to  eight 
months  more  before  the  new  gear  is 
produced  in  quantities. 

The  new  clothing  consists  of  a hel- 
met, one-piece  coverall  suit,  mittens, 
and  boots.  Research  projects  lead- 
ing to  development  of  the  new  gear 
were  instituted  at  the  request  of 
submarine  forces.  It  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  sub- 
marine crews  and  topside  personnel 
on  other  ships. 

The  new  gear  is  lined  with  quilted, 
spun-glass  batting  made  of  thou- 
sands of  glass  fibres,  each  with  a 
diameter  of  about  four  microns  or 
a fraction  of  a human  hair.  Labora- 
tory and  field  tests  revealed  that  the 
glass  fibre  lining,  covered  with  rub- 
ber-coated nylon,  retains  more  body 
heat  and  yet  is  25  per  cent  lighter 
than  present  regular  issue  gear. 

The  new  coverall  suit  is  made  of 
neoprene-coated  nylon  outer  fabric, 
with  a glass  fibre  batting  interlining. 
The  interlining  is  quilted  to  the  cot- 
ton-twill,  water-repellent  lining  of 
the  suit.  A skirted  hood,  interlined 
in  the  . same  manner,  is  attached  to 
the  coverall  at  the  back  of  the  neck. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  pliotooraph 

GLASS-LINED  clothing  for  cold, 
wet  weather  means  comfort  and 
efficiency  for  topside  personnel. 
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If  the  Navy  Owes  You  Money,  Submit 
Your  Claim-But  Fill  It  Out  Correctly 


To  the  man  sitting  on  a claims  desk 
in  Washington,  it  appears  that  every- 
body wants  something.  To  the  man  in 
the  field  who  figures  the  government 
owes  him  something,  it  appears  that 
a claim  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  collect. 


In  an  effort  to  bring  these  two 
schools  of  thought  closer  together, 
BuSandA  last  month  put  out  some 
advice  to  claimants  which  should  re- 
sult in  faster,  surer  action  on  claims, 
and,  incidentally,  help  out  BuSandA’s 
clerks.  The  advice  was  aimed  pri- 
marily at  veterans. 

It  appears  that  many  veterans  want 
to  collect  back  pay  and  other  reim- 
bursement, but  too  often  their  per- 
fectly just  claims  are  held  up  simply 
because  some  vital  information  is 
missing,  like,  say,  a return  address. 

BuSandA  says  it’ll  help  a lot  if 
you’ll  be  sure  to  include  the  following 
information  when  you  ask  for  a check: 
Surname,  given  name,  middle  initial 
or  name,  and  Jr.  or  III  if  applicable; 
file  or  service  number,  organization 
( USN,  usnr  and  class,  xjsn-i);  place 
and  date  of  enlistment  and  discharge; 
last  rank  or  rating,  and  character  of 
discharge. 

And  be  sure  to  tell  BuSandA  what 
you  want,  explicitly  but  briefly.  All 
known  facts  should  be  given. 

Claims,  says  BuSandA,  ordinarily 
can  be  acted  upon  only  if  submitted 
over  the  veteran’s  own  signature.  Use 
General  Accounting  Office  (Claims 
Division)  Form  2034,  obtainable  from 
the  GAO,  Washington,  D.  C. 

That’s  the  way  to  seek  reimburse- 
ment, but  if  you  also  lost  a seabag 
on  the  Sunset  Limited  when  you 
traveled  with  a draft  back  in  ’43,  or 
you  had  a broken  leg  set  by  a doctor 
in  Cucamonga,  Calif.,  while  on  leave 
and  he  presented  you  with  a bill,  don’t 
just  add  them  all  as  footnotes  to  the 
same  claim.  Claims  for  different  items 
are  settled  by  different  bureaus  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  separate  claims 
should  be  made  for  each.  Here’s  a 
summary  of  types  of  claims  settled  by 
the  various  activities  and  bureaus: 


• Pay,  commuted  rations,  quarters 
and  subsistence,  aviation  or  subma- 
rine pay,  sea  and  foreign  service  pay, 


Answer  to  Nickel  Mystery  (P.  65) 

It  was  a victim  of  arithmetic.  The 
only  way  the  two  men  could  have 
“averaged”  the  same  2 <f  price  on  their 
mangoes  would  have  been  if  they  had 
each  made  the  same  number  of  sales. 
Smith  had  made  only  10  sales  (30 
mangoes,  sold  three  for  a nickel) 
whereas  Jones  had  made  15  sales  (30 
mangoes,  sold  two  for  a nickel).  And 
since  on  those  five  extra  sales,  Jones 
was  selling  his  mangoes  at  2 V2<f:  each 
instead  of  the  “average”  price  of  2<f 
each,  he  was  picking  up  extra  per 
mango,  or  5<f  for  those  10  mangoes. 


leave  rations,  allotments  and  family 
allowance.  Submit  to  Field  Branch, 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts, 
Cleveland  15,  Ohio. 

• Officers’  travel,  per  diem  and 
transportation  of  household  effects. 
Submit  to  Disbursing  Division,  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

• Transportation  of  enlisted  person- 
nel, transportation  of  dependents  (of- 
ficer and  enlisted),  lost  articles  of 
clothing  and  personal  effects  (includ- 
ing unliquidated  balances  of  claims 
previously  approved),  and  subsistence 
of  train  guards  and  patrols.  Submit 
to  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Navy 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

• Reimbursement  for  medical  and 
hospital  expenses  of  enlisted  men  and 
their  dependents.  Submit  to  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Electronics  Engineering 
Course  Meets  in  October 


Applications  have  been  opened  for 
a one-year  course  in  electronics  engi- 
neering at  the  Warrant  Officers  Radio 
Engineering  School,  Radio  Materiel 
School,  Naval  Research  Laboratory, 
Washington,  D.  C.  According  to 
Nay  Act  56-46  (NDB,  30  June)  appli- 
cations are  desired  from  non-aviation 
USN  and  usnr  chief  radio  electricians, 
radio  electricians,  and  temporary  of- 
ficers of  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander and  below  having  electronics 
or  communications  background,  and 
who  have  requested  transfer  to  per- 
manent warrant  or  commissioned  sta- 
tus in  the  regular  Navy. 

Classes  will  convene  1 October  and 
each  three  months  thereafter.  In  his 
request  the  applicant  should  indicate, 
by  date,  the  specific  class  he  desires. 
Letter  application,  via  official  chan- 
nels, should  be  addressed  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  4223)  60  days  before  the 
convening  date  of  the  class  desired. 
CO  endorsement  should  indicate  avail- 
ability and  suitability  of  applicants 
for  the  training. 


Insurance  Correspondence 
Now  Goes  to  Washington 

Forms,  remittances  and  correspon- 
dence relating  to  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  no  longer  will  be  sent  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  office  at  346 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  132-46  (NDB,  15 
June)  directs  that  forms,  remittances 
and  correspondence,  except  remittances 
from  separation  centers,  be  forwarded 
to  Veterans  Administration,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

VA  collection  clerks  are  on  duty  at 
separation  centers  to  receive  remit- 
tances. COs  of  these  activities  are  di- 
rected by  the  letter  to  send  forms  re- 
quiring an  accompanying  remittance 
to  the  collection  clerk  at  their  respec- 
tive centers. 
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Recruit  Training  Period 
May  Be  8 Weeks  Long 
Beginning  1 September 


The  Navy’s  recruit  training,  ge 
ally  limited  now  to  six  weeks  bee: 
of  the  urgent  need  for  men  in 
Fleet,  will  be  extended  again  aboi 
September  to  eight  weeks,  accorci 
to  present  plans  in  BuPers.  Train 
centers  are  reflecting  wartime  exp*j 
ence  in  the  training  they  offer,  1 
the  outlook  is  for  continued  thoro’f 
and  more  rigorous  training  of  recr  t 
in  the  postwar  years. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  furs 
mental  Navy  indoctrination,  physs 
training,  and  seamanship. 

Plans  call  for  three  recruit  trairiii 
centers  in  the  Navy,  at  Bainbric: 
Md.;  Great  Lakes,  111.;  and  San  Diet 
A year  ago  the  Navy  had  five  such  ci 
ters,  the  other  two  being  Camp  Peiy 
Va.,  and  Sampson,  N.  Y.,  both  of  wh] 
have  been  decommissioned.  Evide: 
of  the  decrease  in  Navy  enlistment 
the  fact  there  were  130,000  men  go| 
through  the  five  training  centers  a yi 
ago  as  compared  with  approximat' 
27,000  at  present. 

Training  school  attendance  also  h 
dropped  off  considerably,  due  to  i.i 
shortage  of  personnel  throughout  i.i 
Navy.  The  school  program  is  ma 
tained  at  the  highest  level  permissi 
under  personnal  quotas.  At  pres 
there  is  a great  shortage  of  electron 
technicians’  mates,  since  most  of 
personnel  in  this  group  were  in 
Naval  Reserve  or  usn-i  status  and  : 
now  demobilized.  This  training  cam 
readily  be  given  at  sea,  and  new  n 
who  select  this  training  and  who  m 
the  rigid  qualifications  for  it  are 
signed  to  ETM  schools  prior  to  goi 
to  sea.  Many  men  from  the  Fleet  a 
are  assigned  to  these  schools. 

For  the  most  part,  instructors  in  1 
schools  and  in  the  whole  training  p 
gram  for  recruits  will  be  men  from  1 
Fleet.  The  Navy  believes  men  witl 
background  of  sea  experience  in  Wo 
War  II  have  much  to  offer  our  pres: 
day  sailors. 


500  Training  Films,  Stri| 


Released  for  General  U 


More  than  500  training  films  aa 
film  strips  are  being  released  by  th 
Navy  Department  for  general  use  \i 
educational  institutions,  civic  grous 
and  manufacturers.  The  films  are  J 
pected  to  be  available  by  early  f£. 


The  films  were  produced  by  the  M- 
' ft- 
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tion  Picture  Production  Section  of 
U.S.  Navy  Photographic  Service,  ajl 
represent  the  largest  single  collectik 
of  training  films  ever  released  by  t' 
Armed  Services.  Although  securi' 
measures  still  withhold  a major  pci- 
tion  of  Navy  training  films,  addition 
releases  are  expected  to  be  made 
the  future. 

The  films  cover  more  than  200  su 
jects,  ranging  from  plastic  surge: 
to  diesel  engine  maintenance. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Was- 
ington,  D.C.,  will  have  cognizance 
distribution,  and  inquiries  concernii 
the  films  should  be  addressed  to  then 

ALL  HANl 


Navy  Personnel  Warned 
To  Keep  Sharp  Lookout 
for  Counterfeit  Bills 

INavy  money-handlers  and  all  other 
personnel  are  warned  to  keep  a look- 
jut  for  counterfeit  $20  notes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
;isco  and  $50  counterfeit  notes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  easiest  way  to  recognize  the 
';ounterfeit  $20  bill  is  that  the  word 
•‘states”  is  spelled  “slates”  under  the 
federal  Reserve  Seal  in  the  title  on  the 
'ace  of  the  note. 

Most  noticeable  error  in  the  print- 
1 ng  on  the  $50  counterfeit  is  that 
’here  is  a dot  missing  in  the  green 
reasury  seal  in  the  center  of  the 
Right  face  of  the  note,  which  on  the 
genuine  bill  is  found  on  the  right  of 
jhe  key  handle.  Also  on  the  face  of 
me  note,  just  above  former  Secre- 
tary Morgenthau’s  signature,  the  de- 
signation “A4”  appears.  On  the  back 
f this  bill  in  the  lower  right  hand 
orner  inside  the  green  border  are 
he  numbers  “106”.  The  designation 
|l4  on  the  face  of  the  note  and  the 
umbers  106  on  the  back  may  appear 
n some  genuine  currency,  but  so  far 
111  bogus  bills  have  had  these  dis- 
I'inguishing  marks. 

: Counterfeits  described  above  have 
Jeen  traced  to  the  China  coast,  and 
re  of  such  workmanship  they  will 
jass  without  detection  unless  placed 
i nder  utmost  detailed  scrutiny. 

The  above  information  was  con- 
fined in  Alnav  359-46  (NDB,  15 
uly),  which  further  directs  that  all 
an  Francisco  Federal  Reserve  notes 
If  $20  denomination  and  all  New 
ork  Federal  Reserve  notes  of  $50  de- 
j omination  on  hand  be  thoroughly 
inspected,  as  well  as  all  future  re- 
eipts  of  such  notes.  Receipt  of  any 
iogus  bills  should  be  reported  by  dis- 
patch to  CornServPac,  information 
!''om7thFleet  giving  full  information, 
lo  matter  how  slight  the  informa- 
ion  relative  to  counterfeit  bills  might 
ppear,  it  should  be  reported. 

■Os  Must  Recommend 
>ivers  for  Master  Rate 

Divers,  first  class,  qualified  for 
Resignation  as  master  divers,  must  be 
ecommended  by  their  COs  for  such 
idvancement,  and  the  recommendation 
uust  include  a statement  of  duties 
erformed  since  their  designation  as 
rst  class.  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  102-46 
|NDB,  15  May)  revised  paragraph  2 
f Art.  D-5327,  BuPers  Manual  which 
id  not  require  the  statement  of  duties 
erformed  along  with  the  COs’  recom- 
endations,  reads  as  follows: 

“Delete  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
iragraph  and  substitute, 

“(2)  Master  Divers  are  the  most 
rapetent  leading  divers.  They  will 
: designated  ‘Master  Divers’  by  the 
ureau.  Commanding  officers  may 
commend  any  qualified  diver,  first 
ass,  by  letter  (which  shall  include  a 
atement  showing  the  duties  per- 
>rmed  in  connection  with  diving  since 
isignation  as  ‘diver,  first  class’) 
ho  . . .” 

UGUST  /946 


Wearing  Army  of  Occupation  Medal  Must  Be  Approved 


Regulations  governing  wearing  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation  Medal  by 
naval  personnel  were  published  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  147-46  (NDB,  30 
June).  Personnel  were  ordered  to  dis- 
continue wearing  the  ribbon  until 
written  approval  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  obtained  in  each  case. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  the  medal, 
awarded  by  the  War  Department, 
state  that  personnel  must  have  been 
assigned  or  permanently  attached  to 
and  present  for  duty  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy  (the  Venezia  Giulia  area  only), 
Japan  or  Korea  for  a period  of  30 
consecutive  days  since  8 May  1945  in 
the  European  area  and  2 Sept  1945  in 
the  Asiatic  area,  and  prior  to  a ter- 


minal date  not  yet  established.  They 
must  also  have  been  awarded  the  cam- 
paign medal  for  the  area,  prior  to  9 
May  in  the  case  of  European-African- 
Middle  Eastern  Theater,  and  prior  to 
3 September  in  the  case  of  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Theater.  Personnel  on  tempo- 
rary duty  and  those  who  were  not 
assigned  or  permanently  attached  to 
the  Army  of  Occupation  are  not  elig- 
ible to  wear  the  ribbon.  The  award 
is  not  made  to  Navy  personnel  for 
duty  on  the  high  seas,  in  China  or 
other  liberated  or  cobelligerent  coun- 
tries, or  serving  within  the  occupied 
zones — nor  is  it  made  to  personnel 
assigned  to  other  than  Army  com- 
mands. 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


Elections  will  be  held  during-  September, 
October  and  November  in  the  states  listed 
below.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  merchant  ma- 
rine, American  Red  Cross,  USO  and  Society 
of  Friends  may  vote  and  may  use  the 
post  card  (USW3.C  Form  No.  1 or  Stand- 


STATE 

ELECTION  DAY 

Colorado 

10  September 

Louisiana 

10  September(a) 

Nevada  

3 September 

General  elections 

will  be  held  5 Novem- 

ber  in  all  states 

with  the  exception  of 

Maine,  in  which  case  it  will  be  9 Septem- 

o;t  a 

OFFICERS  TO 

BE  ELECTED 

Alabama  (c)  

F.S  (d) 

Arizona  (e)  

F,S,L 

Arkansas  (f)  

F 

Colorado  

F.S.L 

Connecticut  

F,S,L 

Delaware  

F,S,L 

Idaho  

F,S 

Illinois 

F.S 

Kansas 

F,S,L 

Louisiana  

F,L 

Maryland  (g) 

F.S.L 

Michigan  

F.S.L 

Minnesota  

Montana  (h) 

F,S 

Nebraska  

F,S,L 

New  Hampshire.  . . 

F.S.L 

New  Mexico  

F 

New  York 

F.S.L 

Ohio  

F,S,L 

Oklahoma  

F,S,L 

Oregon  

F.S.L 

South  Dakota  ( i ) . . 

F,S,L 

Tennessee  

F,S,L 

Rhode  Island 

F.S.L 

South  Carolina . . . . 

F.S.L 

Texas  (j) 

F,S,L 

Utah 

F.S.L 

V ermont  

F,S,L 

Virginia  

F.S.L 

Washington  

F.S.L 

West  Virginia 

F.S.L 

Wisconsin  

F.S.L 

Wyoming  

F.S.L 

fa)  Second  primary,  if  necessary. 

(b)  Blanks  ( ) indicate  no  in- 

formation received. 

(c)  Members  of  armed  forces  exempt 
from  poll  tax. 

(d)  F-federal,  S-state,  L-local. 

(e)  County  recorders  required  to  mail 
ballots  to  any  elector  whose  registration 
record  shows  him  to  be  a member  of  the 
armed  forces. 

(f)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in  armed 
forces  to  county  clerk  designating  voter’s 
choice  for  or  against  any  proposal  or 
measure,  of  his  choice — first,  second,  third 
— for  all  candidates  to  be  voted  on  for 
all  offices  will  be  counted  as  a ballot  in 
the  preferential  primary  and  the  run-off 
primary  if  acknowledged  before  a com- 


ard  Form  No.  76)  as  an  application  for 
an  absentee  ballot.  These  cards  may  be 
obtained  from  the  CO  or  the  voting  officer. 

Primary  elections  will  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  in  the  states  listed 
below.  Candidates  for  Congress,  state  and 
local  offices  will  be  nominated. 


EARLIEST  DATE 
BALLOT  WILL 
BE  MAILED 
19  August 
(b) 


LAST  DAY  BALLOT 
WILL  BE  RECEIVED 
TO  BE  COUNTED 
7 September 
10  September 


ber.  Information  received  to  date  from 
secretaries  of  states  indicates  the  follow- 


ing: 

EARLIEST  DATE 
BALLOT  WILL 
BE  MAILED 
8 September 
5 September 


24  September 
5 July 
8 September 


21  September 


8 August 


6 September 


1 September 


20  September 
6 September 
1 September 
10  September 


30  August 


LAST  DAY  BALLOT 
WILL  BE  RECEIVED 
TO  BE  COUNTED 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
20  November 

4 November 

5 Nov  (noon) 

4 November 

5 November 
2 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 

5 November 

6 November 
5 November 


5 November 
4 Nov  (noon) 

4 Nov  (noon) 

5 November 
5 November 

30  October 


5 November 


1 September- 
17  September 
27  August 
21  September 


18  September 


1 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
23  November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 


missioned  officer  and  sent  60  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

(g)  Any  form  of  application  in  accord- 
ance with  any  related  act  of  Congress, 
if  signed  by  the  absentee  resident,  will 
be  counted. 

(h)  Make  written  application  to  county 
clerk  for  an  approved  form  of  application 
for  absent  voter’s  ballot  if  post  card  form 
is  not  available. 

(i)  Card  should  be  returned  to  county 
or  city  auditor  or  clerk  of  town  or  town- 
ship of  county  in  which  absentee  voter 
resides. 

(j)  Members  of  regular  forces  may  not 
vote  in  absence ; Reserves  may  vote  and 
are  not  required  to  pay  poll  tax.  Ballot 
must  not  be  received  prior  to  20  days 
before  date  of  election. 
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Navy  Revises  Range  and  Target  Rules 
Governing  Small  Arms  Marksmanship 


The  Navy’s  “bible”  of  small  arms 
practice  has  been  revised  and  is  being 
distributed  to  ships  and  stations.  Navy 
marksmen  will  find  many  changes  in 
chapter  19,  revised  1946,  of  the  U.  S. 
Navy  Landing  Force  Manual. 

Notable  is  the  course  for  rifle  ex- 
pert, which  will  be  fired  with  the  M-l 
or  Garand  rifle.  Proved  an  excellent 
semi-automatic  shoulder  weapon  dur- 
ing the  recent  hostilities,  the  M-l  has 
been  adopted  as  the  Navy  service 
rifle  in  lieu  of  the  Springfield  M 1903. 
Semi-automatic  action,  less  recoil, 
eight-round  clips,  a larger  rear  sight 
and  simpler  elevation  and  windage 
mechanism  are  advantages  of  the  M-l. 
Navy  ships  and  stations  are  being 
equipped  with  this  weapon.  The  quali- 
fication, or  expert,  course  has  been 
used  successfully  by  the  Marines 
since  1942.  It  will  include  the  kneel- 
ing position,  formerly  absent  from  the 
old  '03  expert  course. 

Several  major  changes  are  included 
in  the  new  pistol  course.  Eliminated 
is  the  old  rifle  “B”  target,  and  the 
25-yard  standard  American  pistol  tar- 
get will  be  used  instead.  Ranges  also 
will  be  shortened  and  confined  to  15- 
and  25-yard  firings.  Five-shot  strings 
will  replace  the  former  seven-shot 
strings  in  the  new  course.  Moreover, 
to  compensate  for  a smaller  target, 
qualification  score  for  expert  will  be 
75  per  cent  rather  than  86  per  cent 
required  in  the  old  course. 

The  new  .38  cal.  revolver  expert 
course  embodies  the  same  range  and 
target  changes. 

No  appreciable  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  submachine  gun,  auto- 
matic rifle,  machine  gun  or  boat  ma- 
chine gun  courses. 

As  revised,  chapter  19  includes  a 
new  list  of  annual  allowances  of  small 
arms  training  ammunition  and  a sec- 
tion listing  available  target  materials 
and  methods  of  procuring  them. 

Requirements  for  distinguished 
marksman  and  distinguished  pistol 
shot  will  be  lessened  somewhat  to 
enable  more  personnel  to  become  elig- 
ible for  these  awards.  In  the  past, 
all  three  of  the  preliminary  qualifying 
awards  for  the  distinguished  marks- 
man and  distinguished  pistol  shot 
medals  had  to  be  obtained  at  the 
National  Matches  held  annually  at 
Camp  Peary.  As  rewritten,  the  re- 
quirements will  specify  only  one 
award  (or  “leg”)  to  be  obtained  at 
the  National  Matches.  Medals  won  at 
U.  S.  Fleet  Matches  may  be  counted 
toward  the  other  two  awards.  The 
Navy  hopes  U.  S.  Fleet  Matches  can 
be  resumed  again  in  1947,  so  that 
members  for  the  1947  Navy  rifle  and 
pistol  teams  may  be  selected  and  de- 
serving marksmen  may  get  a start  on 
distinguished  marksman  or  distin- 
guished pistol  medals. 

The  old  designations  of  Fleet  Rifle- 
man and  Fleet  Pistol  Shot  will  not  be 
included  in  the  new  revision,  nor  will 


requirements  for  these  qualifications 
be  included. 

At  present  funds  have  been  author- 
ized for  expert  qualification  with  small 
arms,  although  no  prize  money  is 
authorized  for  matches.  The  Navy 
Department  is  planning  to  provide 
extra  compensation  for  expert  rifle, 
expert  pistol  and  rifle  sharpshooter 
qualifications.  This  will  be  announced 
in  the  form  of  an  all  ships  and  sta- 
tions letter. 

New  Instructions  Limit 
Enrollment  of  Officers 
In  Intelligence  Course 

New  instructions  concerning  the 
correspondence  course  in  Naval  In- 
telligence, established  1 May  at  the 
Naval  War  College,  Newport,  R.  I., 
were  published  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
146-46  (NDB,  30  June),  which  can- 
celled BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  13-46  (NDB, 
31  January). 

Enrollment  in  the  course  now  is 
limited  to: 

• Commissioned  officers  of  the  regu- 
lar Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  on  active  duty. 

• Commissioned  officers  of  the 
Naval,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard 
Reserves  on  active  duty. 

• Commissioned  officers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  on  inactive  duty  who 
are  classified  S(I)  or  who  are  in  the 
category  of  air  intelligence  officers, 
and  who  reside  within  the  limits  of 
U.  S.  Naval  Districts  and  River  Com- 
mands. 

• Commissioned  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  inactive 
duty  who  are  classified  as  intelligence 
officers,  whose  applications  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Commandant  of  the 


5 NAVY  POLL  i 

in  i\  r< ) 


QUESTIONS: 

How  do  you  rate  your 
ship’s  company  or  outfit?  Would 
you  like  a transfer? 

Most  sailors  are  proud  of  their 
outfits,  and  either  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  a transfer  or  would  trans- 
fer only  if  they  could  get  some 
specific  ship  or  activity. 

About  a third  of  personnel  queried 
were  so  enthusiastic  about  their  out- 
fits that  they  said  they’d  take  a poor 
job  if  that  was  the  only  way  they 
could  stay  in  their  present  commands, 


Marine  Corps,  and  who  reside  wi  an 
the  limits  of  U.  S.  Naval  Distnts 
and  River  Commands. 

• Commissioned  officers  of 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  inactive  cfcy 
who  are  prospective  intelligence  f- 
ficers,  whose  applications  are  approiid 
by  the  Commandant  of  the  Cdst 
Guard  and  who  reside  within  ie 
limits  of  U.  S.  Naval  Districts  id 
River  Commands. 

• Other  officers  as  dictated  by  fu- 
ture requirements  and  for  whom  el  i- 
bility  qualifications  will  be  prescriid 
as  necessary. 

Officers  on  active  duty  will  sub: it 
their  requests  for  enrollment  to  e 
Naval  War  College  via  their  C's. 
Naval  Reserve  officers  on  inacte 
duty  will  submit  their  requests  to  te 
Naval  War  College  via  their  hoe 
district  commandants,  giving  111 
name,  rank,  classification  and  hoe 
address.  All  subsequent  correspi1- 
dence  will  be  via  the  district  com- 
mandant, and  in  most  cases  comp- 
tion  of  assignments  will  be  earn! 
out  directly  under  naval  supervisii. 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  officers  on  ■- 
active  duty  may  submit  requests  m 
the  district  commander  of  the  app(- 
priate  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Distet 
and  via  the  Commandant  of  the  IVAs 
rine  Corps,  with  copy  to  the  naSl 
district  in  which  they  reside.  Coft 
Guard  Reserve  officers  on  inactM 
duty  may  submit  requests  via  te 
Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  wiiil 
copy  to  their  naval  district  commari- 
ant.  Naval  district  commandants  wjlj 
extend  reserve  intelligence  facilities!) 
accommodate  MarCorps  and  Co® 
Guard  reservists  as  necessary. 

Officers  who  previously  forward, 
their  requests  direct  to  the  Nav 
War  College  under  Circ.  Ltr.  13- ? 
(cancelled),  and  who  had  not  receiv 
notification  of  enrollment  by  15  Jurl 
were  advised  to  resubmit  their  r h 
quests  as  prescribed  by  Circ.  Lt 
146-46. 


rather  than  take  a good  job  in  £ 
outfit  they  knew  nothing  about. 

The  poll,  conducted  at  one  locatio1 
was  taken  among  a representath 
sample  of  Navy  personnel  — shi 
based,  shore-based,  aviation,  USN  ar! 
USNR,  in  all  grades.  Questions  ar' 
answers  follow: 

How  would  you  rate  your  ship 


company  or  outfit? 

4.0  and  proud  of  it  12  ‘ 

Pretty  good,  I like  it  34  ‘ 

It’s  all  right  36' 

Not  much  to  be  proud  of  9° 

Poor  outfit,  and  I’m  sick  of  it  9° 


If  you  had  a chance  would  yo 


transfer  to  some  other  ship’s  com 
pany  or  outfit? 

Would  not  transfer  42°/ 

Would  transfer  only  if  could  pick 

new  outfit  30°/ 

Just  as  soon  stay  or  go  12  % 

Willing  to  transfer  to  almost  any 

outfit  8 °/J 

Any  other  outfit  would  be  an  im- 
provement 8 W 
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TABLE  II— MONTHLY  PAY  OF  ENLISTED  MEN,  NAVY  AND  NAVAL  RESERVE 


Years  or'  service  ( 1 ) 


Pay- 

grade 

Classifi- 

cation 

Base 
Pay (2] 

Over 

3 

yrs. 

Over 

6 

yrs. 

Over 

9 

yrs. 

Over 

12 

yrs. 

Over 

15 

yrs. 

Over 

18 

yrs. 

Over 

21 

yrs. 

Over 

24 

yrs. 

Over 

27 

yrs. 

I 

CPO 

165 

173.25 

181.50 

189.75 

198 

206.25 

214.50 

222.75 

231 

239.25 

1-A 

CI’O(AA) 

150 

157.50 

165 

172.50 

180 

187.50 

195 

202.50 

210 

217.50 

2 

I’Olc  1 
Stic  S 

135 

141.75 

148.50 

155.25 

162 

168.75 

175.50 

182.25 

189 

195.75 

3 

Cklc  J 
P02c  1 
St.2c 

► 115 

120.75 

126.50 

132.25 

138 

143.75 

149.50 

155.25 

161 

166.75 

4 

Ck2c  J 
P03c  j 
St3e 

100 

105 

110 

115 

120 

125 

130 

135 

140 

145 

5 

Ck3c  I 
Sic  ) 

Flc  | 

II  Ale  ! 

90 

94.50 

99 

103.50 

108 

112.50 

117 

121.50 

126 

130.50 

6 

Bugle  | 
StMlc  J 
S2c 

F2c  1 

HA2c 

1 

) 80 

84 

88 

92 

96 

100 

104 

108 

112 

116 

7 

Bug2c  | 
StM2c  J 
AS 

StM3c 

i 

\ 75  , 

78.75 

82.50 

86.25 

90 

93.75 

97.50 

101.25 

105 

108.75 

li 


(1)  For  purposes  of  computing  longevity  pay  of  en- 
listed men,  all  periods  of  service  (active  and  inactive) 
during  which  they  were  enlisted  in  or  have  held  com- 
missions or  have  held  appointments  as  warrant  officers 
or  Army  Field  Clerks  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Public 
Health  Service,  Organized  Militia  prior  to  1 July  1916, 


active  National  Guard  (of  the  several  States.  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia),  National  Guard  Reserve. 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  Officers  Reserve 
Corps  of  the  Army,  Naval  Militia,  National  Naval  Volun- 
teers, Naval  Reserve  Force,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Force,  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
Philippine  Scouts,  and  Philippine  Constabulary,  Regular 


Army  Reserve,  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  Navy,  Enlisted  Reserve 
shall  be  counted.  _ 

(2)  Base  pay  is  payable  only  to  enlisted  nter]| 
less  than  3 years  of  service.  All  other  enlistei 
are  entitled  to  the  pay  shown  in  the  appropriat 
limns,  i.e.,  base  pay  plus  an  increase  of  5 perce 
each  3 years  of  service  up  to  30  years. 


TABLE  III— MONTHLY  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES,  FEMALE  NURSES,  NAVY  AND  NAVAL  RESEF/ 

UNDER  ACT  OF  22  DEC  1942  (1),  AS  AMENDED  BY  ACT  29  JUNE  1946 


Allowances 


Years  of  service (2) 


With 

dependents 


Withou 

dependen 


Designation 

Rank 

Pay 

Period 

Base 

Pay 

Over 

3 

yrs. 

Over 

6 

yrs. 

Over 

9 

yrs. 

Over 

12 

yrs. 

Over 

15 

yrs. 

Over 

18 

yrs. 

Over 

21 

yrs. 

Over 

24 

yrs. 

Over 

27 

yrs. 

Over 

30 

yrs. 

Rental 

(3) 

Subsist- 
ence (4) 

Rental 

(3) 

Supt. 

Capt 

....  6 

366.67 

385.00 

403.33 

421.67 

440.00 

458.33 

476.67 

495.00 

513.33 

531.67 

550.00 

120 

42 

105 

Asst.  Supt.  (5) 

Comrlr 

5 

320.83 

336.87 

352.92 

368.95 

385.00 

401.03 

417.07 

433.12 

449.17 

465.20 

481.25 

120 

63 

105 

Dir. 

Lt.  Comdr 

4 

275.00 

288.75 

302.50 

316.25 

330.00 

343.75 

357.50 

371.25 

385.00 

398.75 

412.50 

105 

63 

90 

Asst.  Supt.  ) 
Asst.  Dir.  j 

Lieut 

....  3 

230.00 

241.50 

253.00 

264.50 

276.00 

287.50 

299.00 

310.50 

322.00 

333.50 

345.00 

90 

42 

75 

Chief  Nurse 

Lieut,  (jg)  .. 

2 

200.00 

210.00 

220.00 

230.00 

240.00 

250.00 

260.00 

270.00 

280.00 

290.00 

300.00 

75 

42 

60 

Nurse 

Ensign  

....  1 

180.00 

189.00 

198.00 

207.00 

216.00 

225.00 

234.00 

243.00 

252.00 

261.00 

270.00 

60 

42 

45 

(1)  From  and  including  22  Dec  1942,  and  until 
6 months  after  termination  of  the  present  Avar,  members 
of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (including  Reserves)  are  en- 


titled to  the  pay  and  allowances  shown  in  the  above 
tables. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  length 


TABLE  IV 

MONTHLY  RATES  OF  SEA  OR  FOREIGN  SERVICE  DUTY  PAY 


Pay  period 


Officers 
Base  pay 


Enlisted  personnel 


S & FSD  pay 


Pay  grade 


Base  pay 


S & FSD  pay 


6 

366.67 

36.67 

1 

165 

33.00 

5 

320.83 

32. OS 

1-A 

150 

30.00 

4 

275.00 

27.50 

2 

135 

27.00 

3 

230.00 

23.00 

3 

115 

23.00 

2 

200.00 

20.00 

4 

100 

20.00 

i 

180.00 

18.00 

5 

90 

18.00 

6 

80 

16.00 

7 

75 

15.00 

of  service  of  nurses  of  the  Navy  or  Naval  ReserviJ 
tive  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 
service  as  a contract  nurse  prior  to  2 Feb  1901 
active  service  as  a reserve  nurse  since  2 Feb  1901 
be  counted. 

(3)  A nurse  is  not  entitled  to  rental  alio 
while  on  sea  duty  unless  the  sea  duty  is  temi 
duty  not  exceeding  three  months,  while  she  is  on 
duty  unless  her  commanding  officer  certifies  tha 
was  necessarily  required  to  procure  quarters  at  hei 
expense,  or  while  she  occupies  or  is  assigned 
quarters  without  charge. 

(4)  Subsistence  allowance  in  these  tables  is 
puted  on  the  basis  of  a 30-day  month.  For  a r 
of  a greater  or  lesser  number  of  days  the  am 
should  be  correspondingly  increased  or  decreased. 

(5)  When  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
to  have  the  rank  of  commander. 


RETIREMENT  PAY  FOR  COMMISSIONED  AND  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Admiral,  Vice  Admiral, 
Rear  Admiral  (Upper 

half)  

Admiral  (Lower 


550.00 


Rear 


Base  Pay 

Over 

3 

Years 

Over  Over 

5 6 

Years  Years 

Over 

9 

Years 

Over 

10 

Years 

Over 

12 

Years 

Over 

15 

Years 

Over 

17 

Years 

Over 

18 

Years 

Over 

21 

Years 

Over 

23 

Years 

Over 

24 

Years 

Over 

27 

Years 

0 

Y 

Capt 

275.00 

288.75 

302.50 

316.25 

330.00 

343.75 

357.50 

371.25 

3S5.00 

398.75 

41 

Comdr 

240.63 

252.66 

264.69 

276.72 

28S.75 

300.78 

312.82 

324.85 

336.88 

348.91 

4"1 

Lt.  Comdr 

206.25 

216.56 

226. 8S 

237.19 

247.50 

257.81 

268.13 

27S.44 

324.85 

336.88 

348.91 

36 

Lieut 

172.50 

181.13 

189.75 

198.38 

207.00 

215.63 

257.81 

268.13 

278.44 

288.75 

299.06 

30 

Lieut,  (jg) 

150.00 

157.50 

165.00 

172.50 

198.38 

207.00 

215.63 

224.25 

232.88 

241.50 

250.13 

25 

Ensign  

135.00 

141.75 

157.50  165.00 

172.50 

180.00 

1S7.50 

195.00 

202.50 

210.00 

217.50 

C.W.O. — Over  20  years, 

9()fi  25 

268.13 

278.44 

288.75 

299.06 

3C 

C.W.O. — Over  10  years, 
creditable  record  

172.50 

198.38 

207.00 

215.63 

224.25 

232.88 

241.50 

250.13 

25 

C.W.O. — Under  10  years 

157.50 

165.38 

173.25 

181.13 

ISO. 00 

196.88 

204.75 

212.63 

220.50 

228.38 

23 

Warrant  Officer  

135.00 

141.75 

148.50 

155.25 

162.00 

168.75 

175.50 

182.25 

189.00 

195.75 

Retirement  of  all  officers  at  75 

per  cent 

base  pay  and  longevity  for:  (A) 

Physical 

disability, 

(B)  30  years  or 

more  active  duty,  (C) 

Upon 

reaching  the  age  of 

62. 
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RETIREMENT  PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  PERSONNEL 

CLASS  F4C 


Long. 

165.00 
Pay  Grade  1 

150.00 
Pay  Grade  1A 

135.00 
Pay  Grade  2 

115.00 
Pay  Grade  3 

100.00 
Pay  Grade  4 

90.00 

Pay  Grade  5 

Yrs. 

Base 

10% 

*EH 

Base 

10% 

EH 

Base 

10% 

E1I 

Base 

10% 

EH 

Base 

10% 

E1I 

Base 

10% 

E1I 

12 

88.00 

96.81 

80.00 

88.00 

72.00 

79.20 

61.33 

67.46 

53.33 

58.66 

48.00 

52.80 

15 

96.25 

105.88 

87.50 

96.25 

78.75 

86.63 

67.08 

73.79 

58.33 

64.16 

52.50 

57.75 

18 

104.50 

114.95 

95.00 

104.50 

85.50 

94.05 

72.83 

80.11 

63.33 

69.66 

57.00 

62.70 

21 

112.75 

124.02 

102.50 

112.75 

92.25 

101.47 

78.58 

86.43 

68.33 

75.16 

61.50 

67.65 

24 

121.00 

133.10 

110.00 

121.00 

99.00 

108.90 

84.33 

92.76 

73.33 

80.66 

66.00 

72.60 

27 

129.25 

142.17 

117.50 

129.25 

105.75 

116.33 

90.08 

99.08 

78.33 

86.16 

70.50 

77.55 

30 

137.50 

151.25 

125.00 

137.50 

112.50 

123.75 

95.83 

105.41 

83.33 

91.06 

75.00 

82.50 

* Extraordinary  Heroism. 


CLASS  F4D 


Long.  Pay  Grade  1 1'ay  Grade  1A Pay  Grade  2 Pay  Grade  3 Pay  Grade  4 Pay  Grade  5 


Yrs. 

Base 

10% 

GC* 

Bass 

10% 

GC 

Base 

10% 

GC 

Base 

10% 

GC 

Base 

10% 

GC 

Base 

10% 

GC 

18 

132.00 

145.20 

120.00 

132.00 

108.00 

118.00 

92.00 

101.20 

80.0(1 

88.00 

72.00 

79.20 

21 

140.25 

154.28 

127.50 

140.25 

114.75 

120.23 

97.75 

107.53 

85.00 

93.50 

76.50 

84.15 

24 

148.50 

163.35 

135.00 

148.50 

121.50 

133.65 

103.50 

113.85 

90.00 

9 9.  IX) 

81.00 

89.10 

27 

156.75 

172.43 

142.50 

156.75 

128.25 

141.08 

109.25 

120.18 

95.00 

104.50 

85.50 

94.05 

30 

165.00 

181.50 

150.00 

165.00 

135.00 

148.50 

115.00 

126.50 

100.00 

110.00 

90.00 

99.00 

*Good  Conduct. 

CLASS 

F5 

165.00 

Long  Pay  Grade  1 

150.00 
Pay  Grade  1A 

135.00 
Pay  Grade  2 

115.00 
Pay  Grade  3 

100.00 
Pay  Grade  4 

90.00 

Pay  Grade  5 

Y'rs.  Base 

82.50 

Base 

75.00 

Base 

07.50 

Base 

57.50 

Base 

50.00 

Base 

45.00 

RETIRED  AFTER  30  YEARS  CONTINUOUS 

With 

Long.27  Y'rs. 
179.44 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
185.63 

With 

Long.  27  Yrs. 
163.13 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
168.75 

With 

Long.  27  Yrs. 
146.81 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
151.88 

With 

Long.  27  Yrs. 
125.06 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
129.38 

With 

Lorg.  27  Yrs. 
108.75 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
112.50 

With 

Long.  27  Yrs. 
97.88 
With 

Long.  30  Yrs. 
101.25 

Draft  Unlikely  for  Men 
Six  Months  in  Uniform 
Or  With  Overseas  Duty 

Men  who  have  served  overseas  or 
who  have  had  at  least  six  months  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  are  not 
likely  to  be  drafted  after  their  release 
from  service.  This  was  provided  by 
the  extension  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act,  which  became  law  on  29  June  and 
which  was  announced  in  Alnav  356-46 
(NDB,  15  July). 

The  Alnav  states  that  no  individual 
shall  be  inducted  without  his  consent 
for  training  and  service  under  this  act 
if  he  has  served  on  active  duty  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  in  Alaska,  or  if 
he  has  served  on  active  duty  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  for 
a period  of  at  least  six  months  after 
16  Sept  1940,  excluding  any  time  which 
the  individual  served  in  a college,  uni- 
versity or  other  institution  of  learning. 

The  Navy  Department  interprets  the 
statement  “outside  the  continental  lim- 
its” to  include  anyone  who  served  in 
the  naval  forces  on  active  duty  afloat, 
or  on  active  duty  in  a flight  status  in 
any  fleet  air  command,  as  well  as  those 
who  served  at  bases  overseas. 

New  Dental  Division 
Established  in  BuMed 

A Dental  Division  was  established  in 
the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  as 
of  28  June  in  accordance  with  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  284,  79th  Congress. 
This  division  will  have  as  its  primary 


purpose  the  planning  and  directing  of 
all  matters  relating  to  naval  dentistry. 

The  change  will  make  these  differ- 
ences: Formerly  the  dental  officer  of  a 
ship  or  station  made  his  reports  to  the 
commanding  officer  via  the  medical  of- 
ficer. Now  it  is  directed  that  all  re- 
ports be  submitted  directly  from  the 
head  of  the  dental  department  of  a ship 
or  station  to  the  commanding  officer. 
In  unusual  and  emergency  situations, 
for  organisation  and  training  for  bat- 
tle, and  when  so  assigned  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  dental  personnel  and 
equipment  shall  be  under  the  command 
and  control  of  the  medical  officer. 

Senior  medical  officers  of  ships  and 
stations  were  directed  by  this  Alnav  to 
transfer  dental  supplies  and  equipment, 
and  such  medical  supplies  as  are  neces- 
sary, to  the  senior  dental  officer. 
Changes  in  Navy  Regulations,  General 
Orders  and  bureau  manuals  and  de- 
tailed directives  and  instructions  re- 
quired to  implement  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  284,  79th  Congress,  will  be  pro- 
mulgated as  soon  as  practicable. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  53. 

1.  (c)  submarine. 

2.  (c)  diesel;  they  power  the  submarine 
on  the  surface. 

3.  It  is  a bearing  or  azimuth  circle 
(alidade). 

4.  It  is  used  to  find  the  bearing  of  the 
object  sighted. 

5.  (c)  battleship. 

6.  It  is  flying  the  U.  S.  Union  Jack. 

7.  PB2Y-3  Coronado;  115  feet. 

8.  (I)  twin  50  cal.  turret.  (2)  radar 
bump.  (3)  pontoon. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
generol  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavActs  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  316 — Directs  decrease  in  use  of 
rice,  because  of  critical  world  food 
shortages. 

No.  317 — Third  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty  in  the  aeronautical  organization. 

No.  318 — States  policy  concerning 
applications  from  officers  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy. 

No.  319 — Announces  gunnery  officer 
instruction  available  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  on  temporary  additional  duty 
basis  (see  p.  70) . 

No.  320 — Requests  applications  prior 
1 August  from  certain  medical  officers 
for  three-month  course  in  aviation 
medicine  at  Pensacola. 

No.  321 — Reports  effective  1 July 
government  cargo  carried  in  WSA, 
Maritime  Commission,  and  private 
commercial  ships  will  be  subject  to 
transportation  charges  in  accordance 
with  published  rates. 

No.  322 — States  lease  of  land  and 
buildings  required  by  advanced  bases 
and  shore-bases  fleet  activities  will  be 
charged  to  applicable  appropriation. 

No.  323 — Gives  new  profit  formula 
for  operation  of  ships’  stores. 

No.  324 — Authorizes  NATS  travel 
for  Navy  dependents  to  and  from 
overseas  areas  in  certain  instances 
(see  p.  66) . 

No.  325 — Designates  minimum  num- 
ber of  activities  which  will  carry  on 
general  NS  A accounting. 

No.  326 — Weekly  report  of  usn  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  327 — Changes  Alnav  395-45 
(NDB,  30  November),  para.  16,  second 
sentence,  to  read:  “Enlisted  personnel 
restored  to  active  duty  on  probation 
after  disciplinary  measures  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  separation”  until  the 
end  of  prescribed  probationary  period 
(see  p.  67) . 

No.  328 — Requests  applications  prior 
20  July  from  USN  medical  officers  for 
certain  training  in  civilian  institutions. 

No.  329 — Notes  1947  welfare  and 
recreation  appropriation  insufficient  to 
permit  quarterly  and  commissioning 
allotments  (see  p.  70). 

No.  330 — States  Navy  policy  to  eon- 
linue  to  render  assistance  in  keeping 
in  operation  shipping  required  for  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  in  the  Far  East 
(see  p.  49) . 

No.  331 — Adds  personnel  in  district 
civil  readjustment  offices  and  those  at- 
tached to  Deputy  Coal  Mines  Admin- 
istrator to  those  exempted  from  pro- 
visions of  Alnav  161-46  (NDB,  15 
April),  which  promulgates  final  de- 
mobilization of  the  Navy. 
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No.  332 — Deletes  three  and  adds  14 
rates  to  list  in  Alnav  112-46  (NDB,  15 
March)  of  rates  open  for  changeover 
to  the  regular  Navy  (see  p.  71). 

No.  333  — Promulgates  change  to 
accounting  under  appropriation  17X- 
1204  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks. 

No.  334 — Deletes  Art.  2510-7  (B), 
Navy  Travel  Instructions,  and  pro- 
mulgates new  instructions  for  deter- 
mining fiscal  appropriation  out  of 
which  travel  funds  may  be  paid. 

No.  335 — Suspended,  as  of  20  July, 
applications  for  transfer  of  chief  war- 
rant officers  and  warrant  officers  to  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  336 — Eighth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps. 

No.  337 — Fourth  in  a series  listing 
officers  of  the  aeronautical  organiza- 
tion selected  for  retention  on  active 
duty. 

No.  338 — Precludes  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  to  maintain  any  govern- 
ment-owned motor  vehicle  not  used  ex- 
clusively for  official  purposes,  and  de- 
fines official  purposes  (see  p.  69). 

No.  339 — Weekly  report  of  USN  en- 
listed strength. 

No.  340 — Orders  resumption  of  nor- 
mal naval  operations  since  threatened 
shipping  strike  settled. 

No.  341 — Fourth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  342 — Directs  inventory  of  Army 
personnel  serving  with  Navy  com- 
mands as  of  14  June. 

No.  343 — Announces  establishment 
of  a Dental  Division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (see  p.  77). 

No.  344 — Directs  all  activities  dis- 
continue submission  of  war  diaries  to 
CNO  and  echelons  of  command  after  1 
Aug  1946;  reference  Cominch  and 
CNO  serial  7152  of  29  Oct  1943  and 
serial  7425  of  18  Sept  1945. 

No.  345  — Advises  commands  that 
warrant  and  commissioned  officers  who 
requested  transfer  before  10  July  and 
have  not  received  notice  of  selection  or 
nonselection,  may  be  excluded  from 
personnel  ceilings  when  in  excess  of 
ceilings  imposed  by  CNO  personnel 
allocations  serial  012P00  of  1 April 
not  to  all. 

No.  346 — Extends  through  fiscal  1947 
instructions  relevant  to  transportation 
of  dependents  from  overseas  to  the 
U.  S.,  contained  in  SecNav  ltr.  10  Jan 
1946,  Pers  8110  L 20-4,  and  Alnavs 
119-46  (NDB,  15  March)  and  143-46 
(NDB,  15  April). 

No.  347 — States  that  applications  of 
officers  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy,  which  had  been  held  up  pending 
receipt  of  fuller  information  (listed  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  109-46)  ; (NDB,  15 
May) , would  be  presumed  to  have  been 
withdrawn  if  the  information  was  not 
received  by  BuPers  by  1 August. 

No.  348 — Warns  that  Title  B survey 
reports  for  materials  missing  and  pre- 
sumed stolen  frequently  fail  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility according  to  Art.  1916, 
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Navy  Regulations;  and  such  sun 
hereafter  will  be  returned  for  affi- 
tional  action. 

No.  349  — Announces  radio  ele 
cians  and  chief  radio  electricians 
eligible  for  consideration  for  teno- 
rary appointments  as  ensigns  and  la- 
tenants  _(jg)  (see  p.  67). 

No.  350 — States  policy  with  reg'd 
to  termination  of  temporary  officer  o- 
pointments,  and  reenlistment  of  {r- 
sonnel  in  enlisted  status  (see  p.  66) 

No.  351 — Terminated  as  of  l.Jiy 
Navy  control  of  Coast  Guard  air-a 
rescue  functions  in  the  Atlanc, 
CLUSA,  Alaska  and  east  of  Pal 
Harbor  (see  p.  44). 

No.  352 — Directed  naval  vessels:n 
commission  not  under  way  to  dress  s}p 
on  4 July. 

No.  353  — Amends  Alnav  516 
(NDB,  31  January)  regarding  trail 
fer  of  specialist  rates  to  regular  N:y 
(see  p.  71). 

No.  354 — Announces  new  pay  schl- 
ules  (see  pp.  66,  75-77). 

No.  355 — States  new  appropriatn 
to  which  travel  allowance  of  dischand 
enlisted  personnel  is  to  be  charged.! 

No.  356 — Announces  personnel  liv- 
ing completed  six  months  of  duty,jr 
any  duty  overseas,  after  16  Sept  1 
are  not  liable  to  be  drafted  upon 
charge  (see  p.  77) . 

No.  357 — Ninth  in  a series  list  _ 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the  rfi 
ular  Marine  Corps. 

No.  358 — Announces  passengers  x 
WSA,  Maritime  controlled  and  priv;a; 
commercial  ships  must  pay  transpor  -< 
tion  charges  in  accordance  with  pil 
lished  tariff  rates.  m 

No.  359 — Warns  against  counterft 
$20  and  $50  bills  (see  p.  73). 

No.  360 — Fifth  in  a series  listing  ' 
officers  of  the  aeronautical  organi;- 
tion  selected  for  retention  on  acti; 
duty  (see  p.  70). 

No.  361 — Weekly  report  of  regulr 
Navy  enlisted  strength. 

No.  362 — Directs  NavSandA  Fo 
604  be  submitted  by  all  Naval 
MarCorps,  both  continental  and  ov< 
seas  activities  having  5,000  or  me; 
gross  square  feet  of  covered  storas 
space. 

No.  363 — States  rules  for  exchan: 
of  certain  French  currency  of  500  a 
1,000-franc  denomination  no  long’ 
legal  tender. 

No.  364 — Modifies  Ltr.  Instr.  1298 
all  MarCorps  COs,  and  gives  authori 
for  discharge  of  temporary  officers  f 
convenience  of  government  to  acce 
appointment* in  regular  MarCorps.  ! 

No.  365 — Announces  legislation  wl 
be  requested  to  establish  Nurse  Corj  ! 
as  a staff  corps  of  USN ; states  Na'i 
policy  for  commissioning  of  nurses  tei  • 
porarily  (see  p.  35). 

No.  366 — Notes  medical  and  dent;  t 
stores  and  hospitalization  furnish' 
USCG  after  1 July  will  be  on  reirj  | 
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bursable  basis,  and  terminates  agrei  | 
ment  between  Public  Health  Servi  r 


and  Navy  Department  during  war. 

No.  367  — Authorizes  payment  jl 
money  allowances  in  advance  for  tran 
portation  at  three  cents  per  mile  | ; 
EM.  regardless  of  mode  of  travel  (sJ  > 
p.  66).  . , I 

No.  368 — Changes  educational  ai 
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ige  requirements  for  officers  transfer- 
ling  to  regular  Navy  as  law  specialists. 

I No.  369 — Directs  that  to  insure  ap- 
lications  of  all  officers  desiring  trans- 
er  to  regular  Navy  be  presented  to 
election  board,  certain  information 
■as  to  be  submitted  prior  10  July  re- 
jarding  officers  listed  as  TRA  oxx  1 
.uly  roster  of  officers. 

No.  370 — Extends  per  diem  allowance 
> EM  at  rate  of  $2.25  per  day  until  30 
|une  1947  (seep.  66). 

No.  371  — Promotes  for  temporary 
lervice  following  MarCorps  regulars 
nd  reserves:  All  second  lieutenants 
| 'hose  number  in  grade  on  the  combined 
neal  list  of  1 July  1945  is  between 
,538  and  7,146  inclusive  and  all  second 
eutenants  whose  number  in  grade  on 
le  combined  lineal  list  of  1 Jan  1946  is 
jtween  4,263  and  4,821  inclusive. 

No.  372  — Rescinds  SecNav  261900 
ime  1942  which  directed  temporary 
cal  burial  remains  deceased  personnel 
j’avy  and  MarCorps  wherever  sea 
ansportation  required  for  return  to 
j.  S.  and  further  notes  proper  pro- 
cure for  transportation  to  U.  S.,  and 
her  disposition  of  remains. 

J No.  373 — Directs  disbursing  officers 
I"  exchange  foreign  currency  held  by 
xval  personnel  prior  their  return  to 
|.  S. 

No.  374 — Sixth  and  final  in  a series 
ping  officers  of  the  aviation  branch 
lected  for  retention  on  active  duty. 

No.  375 — Advises  that  effective  9 
lly  money  orders  issued  at  Navy  post 
pees  for  payment  in  Canada  will  be 
(shed  on  par  with  Canadian  dollar. 

No.  376 — Gives  information  concern- 


ing retention  of  officers  beyond  the  de- 
mobilization period  (see  p.  70). 

No.  377 — Tenth  in  a series  listing 
officei-s  selected  for  transfer  to  regular 
MarCorps. 

No.  378 — States  that  effective  1 July 
monthly  assessment  of  three  per  cent 
on  allowed  profits  in  ships  stores  no 
longer  required. 

No.  379 — Reduces  service  require- 
ments of  certain  Naval  Reserve  dental 
officers  being  retained  on  active  duty 
(see  p.  67) . 

No.  380 — Modifies  Alnavs  161-46  and 
331-46,  concerning  arrival  time  at  sep- 
aration centers. 

No.  381 — Informs  usn  officers  of 
uniforms  they  must  have  prior  to  re- 
porting for  duty  afloat,  and  prescribes 
outfit  of  uniforms  for  reserve  officers. 

No.  382 — Fixes  ration  values  for  fis- 
cal year  1947. 

No.  383 — Modifies  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
133-46,  which  concerns  applications  for 
Rhodes  Scholarships  (see  p.  70). 

No.  384 — Establishes  facilities  for 
post-demobilization  separation  of  naval 
personnel. 

No.  385 — Requests  officer  applica- 
tions for  six-month  course  in  ordnance 
disposal  (see  p.  67). 

No.  386 — Modifies  Alnav  141-46,  and 
grants  mustering  out  pay  to  certain 
officers  recalled  to  active  duty  who 
were  checked  MOP  and  subsequently 
released  to  inactive  duty  or  appointed 
Regular  Navy. 

No.  387 — States  that  16  mm.  gift 
film  donated  by  motion  picture  indus- 
try must  be  returned  immediately  (see 
p.  66). 

No.  388 — Concerns  disbursing  pro- 


cedure in  connection  with  payment  of 
mustering  out  pay  to  officers  appointed 
in  regular  MarCorps. 

No.  389 — Eleventh  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  regular 
MarCorps. 

NavAeis 

No.  51 — Declares  military  necessity 
clause  may  be  invoked  to  retain  per- 
sonnel due  for  discharge  aboard  ships 
arriving  in  U.  S.  ports  until  ship  has 
reached  port  of  destination  and  been 
properly  secured. 

No.  52 — Requests  applicants  (usn, 
USNR  line  officers,  ranks  lieutenant 
(jg)  through  commander,  remaining 
on  duty  until  1 July  1947)  for  duty  in 
offices  of  material  division  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  field;  applications  to  be 
forwarded  by  disioatch  to  BuPers, 
Attn:  Pers  315. 

No.  53 — Requests  applications  from 
Reserve  and  Temporary  usn  officers 
for  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  as 
communications  specialists. 

No.  54 — Announces  Navy’s  civil  re- 
adjustment program  will  continue  on 
permanent  peacetime  basis. 

No.  55 — Requested  dispatch  applica- 
tions prior  25  July  from  officers  who 
had  requested  transfer  to  usn,  for  as- 
signment to  School  of  Naval  Adminis- 
tration, Stanford  University. 

No.  56 — Requests  applications  from 
non-aviation,  usn  and  usnr  chief  radio 
electricians  and  radio  electricians,  and 
temporary  commissioned  officers  of  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  and  be- 
low having  communications  or  elec- 
tronics experience,  for  one-year  course 
in  electronic  engineering. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 


QUESTION:  What  has  been  your  funniest  experience 
in  the  Navy? 


(Interviews  on  the  above  question  were  conducted  at  NAS,  New  Orleans,  La.) 


Wilson  S.  Lapeze,  Flc,  New  Orleans, 
La.:  One  day  I was  lying  in  my 

sack,  asleep,  with 
my  shoes  on. 
Someone  put 
lighter  fluid  o n 
the  soles  of  my 
shoes;  then  set 
them  afire.  When 
they  woke  me  up, 
I thought  the 
whole  place  was 
a f i r e.  When  I 
realized  it  was 
my  shoes,  I ran 
to  the  shower  and 
put  out  the  blaze.  Somebody  told 
me  they  usually  use  shoe  polish  but 
that’s  not  so  hot  as  lighter  fluid! 

Bud  Berberich,  Sic,  Chicago:  Driving 
one  day,  I passed  a lieutenant  and 
his  girl  bicycling. 

She  was  pretty 
tired  by  then,  so 
I put  my  arm  out 
the  window, 
grabbed  her 
around  the  waist, 
and  pulled  her 
to  the  running 
board.  We  drove 
off,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant pumping 
along  behind.  We 
finally  stopped 
and  waited  for  him  to  catch  up.  He 
didn’t  say  anything,  but  his  red  face 
told  me  it  was  no  fun  to  have  his 
gal  stolen. 

William  L.  Simmons,  Y3c,  Scottsville, 
Ky.:  One  day  at  NAS  Norman, 
Okla.,  I sent  a 
Wave  to  supply 
for  a bucket  of 
propwash.  They 
said  they  were 
out,  gave  her  a 
bucket,  and  sent 
her  to  the  dope 
shop.  She  was 
gone  a 1 1 after- 
n o o n.  Finally, 
some  chief  set 
her  wise.  When 
she  came  back,  I 
asked  if  she  had  gotten  it.  She  said 
she  had — and  let  me  have  a bucket 
of  paint  right  in  the  face. 


Stafford  H.  Part,  Ylc,  Harahan,  La.: 
I paid  $35  for  a case  of  beer  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  stored 
it  in  a fox  hole. 

I never  got  to 
drink  it,  because 
the  Japs  attacked 
us.  All  I had  left 
was  $35  worth  of 
glass.  Then  there 
was  the  time  I 
tripped  while 
serving  a cup  of 
coffee  to  an  ad- 
miral. It  all  went 
in  his  lap.  “Best 
cup  of  coffee  I ever  had,”  he  said, 
and  he  signed  my  papers  for  first 
class  two  weeks  later. 


Howard  Campbell,  Sic,  Milwaukee: 
On  mid-watch  in  communications,  I 
took  a telegram 
| off  the  machine. 

I It  was  addressed 
to  the  Command- 
ing Officer,  and 
read,  “Boots  tight, 
blonde  trouble, 
rovnite.”  Think- 
ing  it  was  to  be 
treated  as  a dis- 
! patch,  I routed  it 
jail  around  the 
j station.  Everyone 
thought  it  was 
very  funny — with  the  exception  of 
the  lieutenant  who  sent  the  message. 
He  didn’t  see  the  ;oke. 


Harold  L.  Wannack,  Sic,  (AMM), 
Ripley,  Miss.:  There  were  triple- 
decker bunks  in 
radio  school.  One 
day  a bunch  of 
the  fellows  bet 
me  I couldn’t 
swing  from  the 
top  bunk  to  the 
middle  one.  It 
looked  easy,  so  I 
took  them  on.  Be- 
fore I knew  it  I 
was  on  the  deck 
— flat  on  my  back. 

It  wasn’t  30,000 
feet  but  it  sure  felt  like  it.  You  see, 
before  I showed,  they  had  taken  the 
springs  out  of  the  middle  bunk. 


Hal  N.  Deaton,  CRM,  Mooresville, 
N.  C. : I went  to  sea  on  the  Altair,  a 
supply  ship.  Like 
; everyone  else,  I 
was  leaning  on 
the  rail  — watch- 
ing the  ocean  go 
by.  Someone  came 
up  behind  me, 
turned  me  around, 
said,  “Hi,  Harris,” 
and  hit  me  in  the 
stomach.  I went 
out  like  a light. 
__ This  fellow  be- 

came frantic,  I 
was  later  told,  and  he  yelled,  “They 
won’t  send  me  up  the  river  for  mur- 
der, will  they?” 

Francis  B.  Cozad,  BM2c,  Missoula, 
Mont.:  I was  at  Pearl  Harbor  when 
the  Japs  attacked. 

At  10-10  Dock,  at 
about  1000,  I 
dived  under  a 
truck  during  a 
strafing  attack. 

At  the  same  time, 
someone  dived 
under  that  truck 
from  the  other 
side.  We  bumped 
heads,  and  I was 
stunned  for  a 
while.  Finally,  I 

said,  “Say,  fella,  you  surely  have  a 
hard  head.”  When  we  crawled  out, 
a four-striper  brushed  himself  off 
and  walked  away. 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
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officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intr 
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• AT  RIGHT:  Life  aboard  a ship  in 
Uncle  Sam's  Navy  has  its  mellow 
moments.  The  picture  of  this  big 
sailor  might  be  called  "Low  Notes  on  the 
High  Seas." 
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• FRONT  COVER:  A real  old  salt  with  plenty  of  sea 

stories  is  Chief  Boatswain  Albert  H.  Reymann.  Known 

to  everyone  as  "Boats,"  he  first  enlisted  on  22  Sept  1913. 

• AT  LEFT:  One  of  the  Navy's  newest,  the  USS  Saipan 

(CVL  48)  is  commissioned  at  Philadelphia.  The  flag  and 

commissioning  pennant  were  being  raised  when  this 

photograph  was  taken. 
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official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs.  On  pp.  32-33,  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photographs. 


BLANDY’S  BIKINI  REPORT 

How  will  the  atom  bomb  tests  affect  the 
Navy  of  the  future?  Vice  Admiral  W.  H. 
P.  Blandy,  USN,  Commander  of  Joint 
Task  Force  One,  has  written  an  article 
expressly  for  ALL  HANDS  Magazine  to 
report  his  views  on  the  tests.  See  page  2. 
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BLANDY:  REPORT  Oh 


‘Navies  will  not  be  obsolete  . . . Alterations  in  naval  design  are  clearlr 
indicated  . • . Radioactivity  presents  problem  . . . Distance  is  best  defens ’ 


By 


Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy,  USN 
Commander  Joint  Task  Force  One 


AMONG  THOSE  with  the  greatest 
» interest  and  concern  about  the  re- 
sults of  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at 
Bikini  are,  unquestionably,  the  men  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  too  early 
to  determine,  completely,  what  effect 
Able  and  Baker  tests  will  have  on  na- 
val design  and  tactics.  I am  certain, 
however,  that  there  will  be  changes. 

Already  certain  basic  courses  of  ac- 
tion are  self-evident: 


First:  Definite  steps  must  be  taken 
to  provide  personnel  with  the  maxi- 
mum possible  protection  from  radio- 
activity. 

Post-burst  radioactivity  presents  a 
dangerous  problem,  and  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  grave  responsibility  we  now 
have  of  devising  the  most  practical 
solution.  The  tests  just  concluded  have 
given  us  many  invaluable  ideas  on 
how  to  proceed. 

However,  I wish  to  point  out  that 
there  may  be  some  misunderstanding  of 
the  real  dangers  inherent  in  radioac- 
tivity. One  factor  which  led  to  this 
misunderstanding  was  the  published 
fact  that  a great  many  target  ships 
were  so  “hot,”  after  the  Baker  burst, 
that  they  were  “untouchable”  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Actually  had  many  of  the  ships 
listed  as  “hot”  been  manned,  their 
crews  might  not  have  suffered  grave 
danger  from  radioactivity.  Because  of 
the  safety  precautions  which  in  time 
of  peace  must  necessarily  insure  posi- 
tively that  there  will  be  no  casualties, 
no  matter  how  light,  from  radioac- 
tivitv,  a limit  of  one-tenth  of  a Roent- 
gen Unit  per  24  hours  was  set.  This 
limit  is  lower  than  that  of  a simple 
chest  or  dental  X-ray.  But  the  effects 
of  radioactivity  are  something  that 
“build  up.”  In  wartime,  manned  ships 
able  to  do  so  might  “de-contaminate” 
themselves  and  could  steam  to  “safe” 
waters  before  any  lethal  “build  up” 
could  take  place. 

Second:  Future  tactical  disposi- 
tions of  forces  must  be  made  in  the 
light  of  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  Bikini  tests.  The  President’s  Eval- 
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uation  Commission,  in  its  report  to 
President  Truman,  expressed  its 
conviction  that  “distance  is  the  best 
defense.” 


Ships  in  wartime  anchorages  or  tac- 
tical formations  at  sea  would  never  be 
grouped  as  densely  as  they  were  in  the 
center  of  the  target  array  at  Bikini, 
but  the  tests  did  tell  us  a great  deal 
on  just  how  widely  the  ships  should  be 
spaced  for  maximum  safety  under 
atomic  attack.  From  that  information 
and  our  knowledge  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  accomplishing  our  ob- 
jectives with  ships  in  wartime,  we 
must  develop  tactical  plans  to  meet 
the  dangers  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Third:  Alterations  in  naval  design 
and  hull  structure  are  now  clearly  in- 
dicated. The  tremendous  and  useless 
waste  of  money  and  strength  that 
might  have  come  from  future  develop- 
ments along  these  lines  based  purely 
on  theory  has  now  been  reduced — per- 
haps even  eliminated — by  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  atomic  bomb  will  do 
to  ship  superstructures  and  hulls.  It 
will  take  some  time  for  all  the  data 
we  have  collected  to  be  assimilated  and 
put  to  practical  use,  but  a start  has 
already  been  made. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  posed  many  a 
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When  Admiral  Blandy  returned  from  Bikini,  he  was  approached  by  this  magazine 
with  the  request  that  he  write  his  own  story  of  Operation  CROSSROADS.  It  was  felt 
that  he,  as  Commander  of  Joint  Task  Force  One  with  his  finger  constantly  on  the  pulse 
of  the  giant  project,  could  give  a unique  picture  of  a unique  undertaking.  Admiral 
Blandy  graciously  complied  with  the  request.  Thus  ALL  HANDS  readers  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  this  account  of  the  atom  bomb  experiment,  written  by  the  man  who  knows 
more  about  it  than  anyone  else. 


problem  to  the  Navy,  and  the  atom 
tests  are  helping  to  give  us  many  f 
the  answers.  I do  not  subscribe  to  igl 
belief  that  the  atomic  bomb  has  mal 
navies  obsolete.  Navies  will  not  a 
obsolete  until  the  sea  is  no  longer  usi 
as  a highway  in  war. 

If  there  is  atomic  warfare  in  Ip., 
future,  I do  not  believe  naval  warfaB 
will  be  exempt  from  it.  There 
those  who  visualize  future  conflict  1 
terms  of  great  guided  missiles  whh 
will  cross  the  oceans  and  continehj 
and  explode  atomic  warheads  oy 
cities;  and  that  therefore  there  will  ;e 
no  need  for  navies.  Such  weapons  mfl 
indeed  become  a reality,  but  I do  r; 
believe  they  will  eliminate  all  oth| 
kinds  of  warfare.  The  ships,  weapo  : 
and  tactics  of  sea  fighting  may  ehanf, 
radically  and  we  should  always  ta|  i 
the  lead  in  such  changes.  But  I c| 
visualize  traffic  on  the  sea  for  a lot 
time  to  come.  No  practical  substith  ' 
for  Navy  bottoms  has  yet  appear^ 
And  when  you  have  traffic  on  the  sd ; 
you  must  protect  that  traffic,  ai 
therefore  you  will  have  fighting  on  tj 
sea. 


It  is  therefore  extremely  importa 
that  the  Navy  know  as  many  of  t 
answers  to  atomic  attack  as  possiblj 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  tests  we  haj 
already  conducted  will  provide  a maj 
portion  of  the  necessary  answers. 

I would  like  to  give  you  a gener 
picture  of  our  experience  at  Bikini  a 
well  as  some  of  my  views  which  haj 
resulted  from  tests  Able  and  Bake! 

The  atomic  bomb  was  brought  ini 
use  so  near  the  end  of  World  War  .j 
that  there  was  no  chance  to  evaluai 
its  effectiveness  against  ships.  So  til 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  Prea 
dent’s  approval,  ordered  a special  te 
for  this  purpose  and  directed  me  I 
form  a joint  task  force  of  Army  ar 
Navy  men,  and  civilian  scientists,  arj 
to  carry  it  out.  I was  also  directed  li 
expose  military  ground  equipment  i 
the  experiment,  give  further  trainin 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  in  handlin, 
carrying  and  dropping  the  bomb,  ar 
gain  information  of  general  scientif 
value  regarding  atomic  explosions.  Bi 
the  main  mission  was  to  test  the  effei 
of  the  bomb  against  naval  vessels.  _ 
was  particularly  enjoined  to  obtai 
graded  damage  from  maximum  1 
negligible  on  different  types  of  ship 
so  as  to  learn  the  distances  at  whic 
various  degrees  of  damage  would  I 
inflicted. 

I named  the  project  “Operation 
Crossroads”  because  it  was  apparer, 
that  warfare — perhans  civilization  ilj 
self — had  been  brought  to  a turnin', 
point  in  history  by  this  revolutionar, 
weapon. 

Operation  Crossroads  seemed  to  m| 
at  first  the  most  unpopular  activit; 
I had  ever  taken  part  in.  From  th 
outset,  voices  were  raised  against  it 
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Some  of  the  scientists  who  had  devel- 
jped  the  atomic  bomb  were  very  out- 
spoken in  their  opposition.  “It  won’t 
move  anything,”  they  said.  “We  have 
dready  all  the  information  we  need 
ibout  this  terrible  weapon,  to  deter- 
nine  what  it  will  do  to  ships.  Anyway, 

10  enemy  is  going  to  use  it  against  a 
leet  when  he  can  destroy  whole  cities 
with  it.  The  test  will  destroy  a few 
hips'  only,  and  thus  tend  to  alleviate 
he  fear  in  which  the  bomb  is  now 
leld,  and  weaken  that  resolve  which 

11  peoples  of  the  earths  must  retain, 
f they  are  to  join  together  in  a plan 

0 keep  this  monster  from  destroying- 
hem.” 

These  were  potent  arguments. 
Nevertheless  the  same  men  have  ex- 
ressed  the  belief  that  other  nations 
lay  have  their  own  bombs  in  two  or 
hree  years,  while  it  is  quite  evident 
hat  international  control  of  atomic 
nergy  will  take  many  years  to  adopt, 
stablish  and  develop  to  the  point  of 
ffectiveness.  Hence  the  decision  of  the 
Inited  States  was  to  learn  more  about 
lis  new  and  revolutionary  weapon 
low,,  especially  as  applied  to  ships, 
pending  agreement  of  the  world  as  to 
low  it  should  be  outlawed. 

Less  scientifically  inclined  citizens 
■few  upon  their  imaginations,  and  con- 
lred  up  all  sorts  of  catastrophies 
hich  the  bomb  would  bring  forth, 
lipecially  when  it  exploded  in  the  sea. 

■'  would  start  an  earthquake,  a tidal 
;ave ; it  would  push  up  mountains.  It 
ould  poison  all  the  fish,  and  everyone 

1 lereafter  who  ate  fish.  It  would  start 

chain  reaction  in  the  water,  con- 
n-ting the  ocean  to  gas ; it  would  blow 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  letting 
1 the  water  drain  out.  Thousands  of 
ich  protests  were  received  through 
ie  President  or  Congress  or  directly 
f the  Task  Force.  Each  one  received 

I reply,  explaining  why  we  were  so 
ire  none  of  the  dire  predictions  would 
jane  true. 

Opposition  to  the  use  of  animals  was 
he  strongest,  and  this  I thoroughly 
jiderstood.  We  in  the  Task  Force 
ke  no  pleasure  in  torturing  animals, 
ut  our  medical  officers  felt  that  they 
id  to  learn  more  about  the  biological 
fects  of  the  bomb,  and  especially  the 
agjiosis.  and  early  treatment  of  “ra- 
ation  sickness,”  if  they  were  to  dis- 
arge  their  responsibilities  to  the  men 
the  armed  forces  in  the  unfortunate 
it  possible  event  of  atomic  war. 
There  were  other  arguments.  The 
3ts  would  be  too  expensive,  since  the 
rget  ships  alone  had  cost  nearly 
If  a billion  dollars.  Actually,  the 
rget  ships  alone  had  been  declared 
rplus  to  the  Navy,  and  their  scrap 
lue  was  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
5ir  original  cost.  The  other  99  per 
at  represents  the  skill  of  the  design- 
5 and  builders;  and  that  skill  is 
irth  exactly  nothing  on  the  scrap 
;ap. 

Some  people  charged  that  the  tests 
, uld  be  looked  on  by  other  nations 
threat  of  aggression,  a martial  ges- 
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ON  HISTORY'S  PAGES  atomic  bomb  experiments  at  Bikini  were  carefully 
recorded.  Above,  photographers  take  pictures  of  surging  water  column 
resulting  from  Baker  blast;  below,  radioman  unlimbers  television  equipment. 


SUBMARINE  SHOTS  disclose  damage  suffered  by  ships  at  Crossroads. 
Underwater  photography  was  largely  developed  by  BuOrd  in  mine  disposal. 


ture.  Our  reply  was  that  the  bomb 
was  to  be  tested  against  naval  vessels; 
that  Great  Britain  had  the  only  navy 
besides  ours  worth  attacking  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  she  wasn’t  worrying. 
So  it  was  primarily  a matter  of  find- 
ing out  what  other  nations’  bombs 
might  do  in  the  future  to  our  Navy. 

I mention  all  these  heated  argu- 
ments to  emphasize  the  tremendous 
public  interest  in  Operation  Cross- 
roads. 

The  job  of  organizing  was  no  mean 
task  in  itself.  The  Force  was  to  in- 
clude naval  surface  ships,  submarines, 
carriers  and  their  planes,  and  Sea- 
bees;  Army  Air  Force  units  for  bomb 
dropping,  photography,  obtaining  tech- 
nical data,  and  for  transport;  Army 
Ground  units  for  testing  ground  weap- 
ons and  equipment  on  the  decks  of  the 
target  ships;  scientists  and  military 
personnel  from  the  Manhattan  Dis- 
trict, to  provide,  prepare  and  fire  the 
bombs,  and  collect  scientific  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  them;  hydrographic 
survey  parties;  oceanographers;  aero- 
logists to  study  and  forecast  the 
weather;  radiologists  to  protect  us 
aginst  radiation  sickness,  or  as  the 
Japanese  called  it,  “atomic  bomb  di- 
sease”; engineers  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment bureaus  to  study  the  effects 
on  shins,  aircraft,  and  their  ordnance; 
medical  officers  and  veterinarians  to 
study  the  effect  on  animals,  and  to 
take  care  of  them;  geologists  and  bi- 


ologists to  study  the  structure  of 
Bikini  Atoll  and  its  land  and  marine 
life,  and  see  what  would  happen  to 
them.  Altogether,  the  structure  of  Op- 
eration Crossroads  was  complex. 

From  the  beginning,  the  support  re- 
ceived from  all  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  magnificent.  Some  of  the 
finest  officers  in  the  armed  services 
were  ordered  as  my  deputy  command- 
ers, advisors,  staff  officers,  group  and 
unit  commanders.  Outstanding  civilian 
scientists  volunteered  to  take  executive 
or  advisory  positions. 

It  is  a tribute  to  the  capacity  of 
Americans  to  work  together  toward  a 
common  end  that  in  spite  of  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  professions,  and  the  varied 
and  sometimes  competitive  interests, 
included  in  Joint  Task  Force  One,  the 
cooperation  of  all  personnel  in  it  was 
magnificent.  The  same  fine  spirit  of 
helpfulness  was  displayed  in  all  com- 
mands concerned  in  the  Pacific. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  why  we 
chose  Bikini  for  the  Crossroads  Oper- 
ation. We  considered  a number  of 
other  places,  but  none  of  them  met  our 
specifications  like  Bikini.  It  did  have 
two  drawbacks : it  was  a long  distance 
from  the  U.  S.  mainland,  and  the  cli- 
mate was  bad  for  the  great  mass  of 
instruments  we  had  to  use,  especially 
electronic  equipment  and  cameras.  But 
these  difficulties  could  be  and  were 
overcome.  On  the  credit  side,  Bikini 
was  remote  from  a large  community, 


offered  a large  and  good  anchorag 
with  several  adjacent  islands  for  erec 
ing  camera  towers  and  instrume 
shelters,  was  free  from  violent  storn 
and  was  near  several  established  s 
bases:  Kwajalein,  Eniwetok  and  R< 
the  latter  in  the  north  of  the  Kwaj 
lein  Atoll.  Furthermore,  it  offered  go' 
weather  possibilities,  as  regards  hif 
altitude  visual  bombing,  and  constan 
of  wind  direction,  at  least  below  20, 0( 
feet.  This  weather  feature  was  a 
important.  In  fact,  the  more  I saw 
my  task  force,  the  more  I realized  th, 
I had  nothing  to  worry  about  fro 
them;  the  only  thing  that  could  thro 
us  would  be  the  weather.  I felt  fair 
confident  that  my  aerologists  could  pr\ 
diet  it,  but  I wasn’t  sure  they  couj 
control  it.  Looking  back,  I am  almo 
willing  to  believe  that  they  did  tha\ 
During  June,  while  the  target  ship 
were  being  placed  in  position  for  tii 


first  test,  instruments  being  installe 


onjboard  the  ships,  in  the  water,  d 
the  islands,  and  the  two  air  tasj 
groups — Army  and  Navy — were  bus 
training,  my  staff  and  I had  a weathc 
conference  every  morning.  We  woul 
listen  to  a presentation  by  our  expei 
aerologists  on  the  actual  weather  eh 
ments  of  that  day,  and  the  forecas 
for  the  next  day,  and  then  arriv 
at  a “yes”  or  “no”  decision,  just  a 
if  those  tomorrows  were  to  be  th 


day.  The  study  of  it  included  j 
prediction  of  our  radiologists,  as  t 
just  where  the  winds,  which  some 
times  got  cranky  above  20,000  fee) 
would  carry  the  dangerous  radicj 
active  particles  produced  by  the  ml 
clear  fission.  They  had  to  calculate  foi 
wind  force  and  direction  up  to  60,001 
feet,  for  that  is  how  high  the  atomi 
cloud  had  risen  over  Hiroshima  an| 
Nagasaki.  Actually,  our  cloud  in  th' 
first,  or  Able  test,  rose  only  to  35,00! 
feet,  probably  because  of  high  humic 
ity.  Some  of  our  planes  were  to  b 
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i p insurance.  Radioactivity  may  be 
I aftermath  of  any  atomic  explosion. 

>wn  right  through  that  cloud,  but 
ey  were  pilotless  “drones”  controlled 
itirely  by  radio  from  other  planes 
fely  clear.  If  our  manned  planes 

|2re  to  pass  through  the  cloud,  which 
ey  might  do  after  it  had  broken  up 
id  become  invisible,  or  if  part  of  the 
)ud  dropped  part  of  those  fission 
rticles  on  one  of  the  150  naval  ves- 
ls  of  the  Task  Force  operation  out- 
le  the  lagoon,  it  might  mean  serious 
ness  and  even  death  to  some  of  the 
,000  men  participating  in  or  observ- 
er the  tests.  So  it  was  all-important 
at  we  knew  exactly  what  the  winds 
ire  doing  at  all  levels.  You  can  see 
at  our  weather  forecast  for  Able 
iy  was  not  just  a matter  of  “fair 
d warmer”;  it  was  a matter  of  life 
d death. 

To  protect  the  natives  of  nearby 
ands,  all  of  them  were  moved  to 
fer  spots.  The  165  Bikini  natives 
ire  permanently  evacuated  with  their 
nsent  to  Rongerik  Atoll,  about  130 
les  to  the  east.  Even  here,  we  had 
o LSTs  standing  by  to  move  them 
t temporarily  if  the  wind  blew  so  as 
endanger  them.  At  one  time  we 

Itually  radioed  these  ships  to  take  the 
tives  aboard;  but  then  thf  wind 
anged  and  we  let  them  go  ashore 
ain. 

Eniwetok,  200  miles  west  of  Bikini, 
ght  also  have  been  in  the  jath  of 
■;  cloud.  It  was  the  operation  base 
the  Army  B-17  drones.  All  person - 
1 who  could  be  spared  in  advance  of 
: test  were  evacuated  by  surface 
p to  Maiuro,  in  the  southern  Mar- 
dls.  The  others  were  ready  to  fly 
i on  one  hour’s  notice,  after  the 
'I  ]nes  had  landed ; but  it  wasn’t  neces- 

IT-  At  Kwajalein,  our  main  air  base, 
ire  were  4,000  people.  They  were 
) miles  from  Bikini  and  thus  well 
';ar  of  any  danger  from  the  atomic 
!j  pd ; but  there  was  a remote  possi- 
ity  that  the  bomb-carrying  B-29 

!®  ght  crash  in  takeoff,  or  on  landing 
a sudden  weather  change  required 
ling  off  the  drop  after  the  plane  had 
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GEIGER  READINGS  taken  by  technicians  show  radioactivity  of  area.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  protect  members  of  Task  Force  from  danger  of  this  sort. 


taken  the  air.  So  I advised  the  Atoll 
Commander  at  Kwajalein,  to  evacuate 
before  the  takeoff  everyone  who  was 
not  needed  at  that  time,  sending  them 
either  to  an  adjacent  island  or  to  ships 
and  boats  in  the  lagoon. 

To  make  sure  everyone  knew  his 
job,  and  could  do  it  at  the  right  time, 
we  had  several  air  rehearsals,  and  one 
complete  rehearsal,  in  which  every 
man  and  every  ship  cleared  the  lagoon. 

In  the  last  few  days  of  June,  our 
three  press  and  observer  ships  arrived. 
Their  passengers  had  a good  look  at 
the  target  array,  centered  by  the  bulls- 
eye  ship  Nevada,  which  was  painted  a 
brilliant  orange  and  looked  like  a 
boiled  lobster  among  her  drab  gray 
sisters.  Then,  on  30  June,  more  than 
100  ships  of  the  Task  Force  stood 
out  to  sea,  each  to  remain  in  an  as- 
signed area.  These  areas  could  be  ro- 
tated, on  a radio  signal,  to  accommo- 
date a shift  of  wind. 

A few  ships  stayed  in  the  lagoon 
overnight,  as  small  parties  of  men 
were  on  board  the  target  ships,  and 
islands,  to  start  certain  instruments, 
clockwork  cameras  and  diesel  genera- 
tors. These  men  were  taken  off  at  day 
break  and  the  last  five  ships  steamed 
out  of  the  lagoon.  My  weather  fore- 
casters had  predicted  a fine  day,  but 
it  had  dawned  with  numerous  heavy 
cumulus  clouds.  I was  assured  that 
sun  would  evaporate  their  tops,  but  it 
looked  definitely  bad.  We  held  the 


bombing  plane  at  Kwajalein  on  the 
ground  an  extra  15  minutes  to  make 
sure.  I did  not  want  to  have  it  land 
with  that  bomb  aboard,  even  though 
there  was  no  inherent  danger  in  doing 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I postponed 
the  test  to  another  day,  it  would  bring 
a terrific  letdown  to  my  whole  force. 

But  those  cumulus  clouds  did  shrink 
and  the  test  came  off  with  only  a half- 
hour  delay  due  to  that  weather  crisis. 

I will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what 
that  explosion  looked  like,  for  the 
pictures  which  I am  sure  you  have  al- 
ready seen  surpass  any  words  I might 
use  in  describing  it. 

The  results  I can  best  relate  by 
quoting  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evaluation 
Board,  whose  chairman  was  Dr.  Karl 
Compton : 

“The  Board’s  present  information  is 
that  the  bomb  exploded,  with  an  inten- 
sity which  approached  the  best  of  the 
three  previous  atomic  bombs,  over  a 
point  1,500  to  2,000  feet  westerly  of  the 
assigned  target,  and  at  approximately 
the  planned  altitude. 

“The  target  array  in  no  sense  repre- 
sented an  actual  naval  disposition,  but 
was  designed  to  obtain  the  maximum 
data  from  a single  explosion.  The  most 
important  effects  produced  by  the 
bomb  are  the  following: 

“A  destroyer  and  two  transports 
sank  promptly  and  another  destroyer 
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CREW  AT  QUARTERS,  submarine  Skate,  once  thought  crippled  by  first  atomic  blast,  proceeds  under  own  powe 


capsized.  It  later  sank,  and  the  Jap- 
anese cruiser  Sakawa  sank  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  superstructure  of  the 
submarine  Skate  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged as  to  make  it  unsafe  to  submerge 
the  vessel.  The  light  carrier  Indepen- 
dence was  badly  wrecked  by  the  ex- 
plosion, gutted  by  fire  and  further 
damaged  by  internal  explosions  of  low 
order,  including  those  of  torpedoes. 
All  the  above  vessels  were  within  one- 
half  mile  of  the  explosion  point. 

“Numerous  fires  were  started  on 
other  ships,  including  one  on  a ship 
two  miles  distant,  which  was  appa- 
rently due  to  some  unusual  circum- 
stances, since  the  other  fires  were 
much  closer.  Here  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  target  ship  decks 
carried  a great  variety  of  test  mate- 
rial not  ordinarily  exposed  on  the 
decks  of  naval  vessels. 

“The  only  major  combatant  ships 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  explosion 
were  the  battleships  Nevada  and  Ar- 
kansas and  the  heavy  cruiser  Pensa- 
cola. Apparently  little  damage  was 
done  to  their  hulls  or  their  main  tur- 
rets, but  their  superstructures  were 
badly  wrecked.  These  ships  were  un- 
questionably put  out  of  action  and 
would,  along  with  many  others  within 
three-quarters  of  a mile,  have  required 
extensive  repairs  at  a principal  naval 
base. 

“Other  ships  in  the  target  array 
suffered  damage  in  varying  degree,  de- 
pending on  position  and  type  of  ship, 
but  there  was  relatively  little  damage 
at  distances  greater  than  three-quart- 
ers of  a mile. 

“Examination  of  the  flash  burn  ef- 
fects produced  by  the  initial  radiation 
from  the  explosion  indicates  that  casu- 
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alties  would  have  been  high  among 
exposed  personnel.  However,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  that  persons  shel- 
tered within  the  hull  of  a ship  or  even 
on  deck  in  the  shadow  of  radiation 
from  the  bomb  would  not  have  been 
immediately  incapacitated  by  burns 
alone.  . . . 

“Within  the  area  of  extensive  blast 
damage  to  ship  superstructures  there 
is  evidence  that  personnel  with  the 
ships  would  have  been  exposed  to  a 
lethal  dosage  of  radiological  effects. 

"From  what  it  has  seen  and  from 
what  it  has  ascertained  from  data  now 
available,  the  Board  is  able  to  make 
certain  general  observations: 

• “The  atomic  bomb  dropped  at 
Bikini  damaged  more  ships  than  have 
ever  before  been  damaged  by  a single 
explosion. 

• “The  test  has  provided  adequate 
data  of  a sort  necessary  for  the  re- 
design of  naval  vessels  to  minimize 
damage  to  superstructures  and  deck 
personnel  from  this  type  of  bomb.  Be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  first  test 
(an  air  burst)  little  information  has 
been  obtained  on  hull  effects.  Dam- 
age to  ships’  hulls  will  be  studied 
specifically  in  the  second  test  when  a 
bomb  will  be  exploded  under  water.  _ 

• “A  vast  amount  of  data  which 
will  prove  invaluable  throughout  scien- 
tific and  engineering  fields  has  been 
made  available  by  this  test.  Once  more 
the  importance  of  large  scale  research 
has  been  dramatically  demonstrated. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
effort  and  expense  involved  in  this  test 
has  been  amply  justified  both  by  the 
information  secured  and  by  greatly 
narrowing  the  range  of  speculation 
and  argument.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 


to  the  Board  that  only  by  furth< 
large  scale  research  and  developmei 
can  the  United  States  retain  its  pre 
ent  position  of  scientific  leadershi 
This  must  be  done  in  the  interests  c 
national  safety.” 

As  for  Bikini  itself,  many  peop 
had  predicted  that  it  would  be  “atoiJ 
ized.”  Some  said  its  new  name  woui 
be  “Nothing  Atoll,”  or  “No  Ato 
Atoll.”  Actually,  “Nothing  Atoll”  haj 
pened  to  Bikini — at  least  in  the  fir.1 
test.  The  palm  trees  still  waved  in  th 
trade  winds,  and  business  wal 
promptly  resumed  in  the  recreatiq 
areas. 

The  performance  of  the  drone  ail 
planes  was  amazing.  We  had  e>i 
pected  that  the  great  heat  in  tli 
atomic  cloud,  the  extremely  high  frs 
quency  electromagnetic  radiation,  an 
the  turbulence  would  cause  the  loss  c 
at  least  half  of  them.  Actually,  excef 
for  one  Navy  fighter  drone  lost  befor 
the  explosion,  every  drone  flew  throug 
the  cloud,  collected  its  samples  of  fis  ' 
sion  products,  or  took  pictures,  an 
was  recovered.  The  Army  B-17s  wen 
taken  off  from  Eniwetok,  and  wer 
returned  there,  while  the  Navy  drone 
were  launched  from  the  carrie 
Shangri-La  and  landed  on  Roi  islanc 
The  B-17s  had  television  camera 
showing  a view  of  the  drone’s  instruj 
ment  board  on  a screen  in  the  contrc 
plane,  to  help  when  the  drone  was  los 
to  sight.  But  the  Navy  fighter  drone 
required  visual  observation.  One  con 
trol  plane  would  start  a drone  into  th 
cloud,  and  another  would  take  ove 
when  it  came  out.  In  one  case,  th; 
“pass  receiver”  never  saw  the  “ball! 
at  all.  Somehow  it  came  out  ur.ob 
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erved,  flew  for  55  minutes,  and  was 
nally  picked  up  90  miles  away,  by 
he  Shangri-La’ s radar.  A control 
ilane  was  dispatched  to  retrieve  this 
ruant,  and  landed  it  safely  at  Roi. 
'he  drone  had  obeyed  its  instructions: 
a the  absence  of  signals  to  maintain 
traight,  level  flight. 

For  the  second  test,  the  bomb  was 
uspended  in  the  water,  from  a small 
,SM,  designed  originally  to  land 
inks,  artillery  or  trucks  on  an  open 
each.  This  little  ship  had  been  al- 
jred  to  provide  a well  in  the  bottom 
iroug'h  which  the  caisson  containing 
he  bomb  could  be  lowered.  It  was  also 
tted  with  necessary  electric  and  elec- 
*onic  equipment,  including  a radio 
last,  for  detonating  the  bomb  by  sig- 
als  from  a ship  outside  the  lagoon. 
Between  tests,  quite  a lot  of  seaman- 
up  was  necessary  in  relocating  num- 
rous  mooring  buoys  and  moving  ships 
) new  positions.  This  work,  combined 
ith  inspection  of  ships  for  damage, 
lading  and  recovery  of  instruments 
:om  the  first  test,  and  placing  instru- 
lents  for  the  second,  took  about  three 
eeks.  Baker  Day  neared. 

Our  weather  requirements  this  time 
ere  not  so  exacting.  We  were  sure 
le  spray  and  gases  would  go  no 
gher  than  15,000  feet,  and  we  had 
good  chance  of  winds  from  the  east 
• southeast  up  to  that  altitude.  A 
;w  planes  were  much  higher,  but 
leir  work  was  not  vital.  We  could 
lus  accept  a ceiling  of  18,000  feet. 
Ve  again  held  a combined  air  and  sur- 
lice  rehearsal,  which  turned  out  all 
Sight  for  the  ships,  but  was  a complete 
pie  for  the  air  groups,  as  all  they 
•rand  over  Bikini  that  day  was  thick 
!ouds,  rain,  ice  and  turbulence.  Our 
Heather  men  apparently  were  holding 
jack  their  real  talents  for  a more  im- 
portant occasion.  But  I didn’t  worry 
bout  the  air  contingent  being  ready, 
heir  magnificient  display  of  airman- 
slip  on  Able  Day,  combined  with  one 
iccessful  Baker  rehearsal  of  their 
yn,  gave  me  assurance  that  they 
ould  do  another  good  job.  They  did. 

EWe  again  evacuated  most  of  Eniwe- 
'k’s  personnel,  and  were  prepared  to 
jke  out  the  rest,  and  also  Rongerik’s 
utives.  But  at  Kwajalein,  nobody  had 
leave  this  time. 
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AIL  FROM  BIKINI  was  marked  by 
stinctive  cachets,  on  both  A Day 
id  B Day,  1 July  and  25  July  1946. 
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BOMB  DIDN'T  DAUNT  LADY  PIG 


This  little  piggy  went  to  Bikini  . . . 

And  to  top  that  off,  she  took  a swim 
in  Bikini  Lagoon  — something  that 
good  porkers  are  not  supposed  to  do — 
and  came  out  of  the  water  as  the 
world’s  most  famous  pig. 

This  fair-haired  gal  of  Pigdom  is 
Crossroads  Pig  No.  311,  known  also 
as  “the  Sakawa  Pig,”  and  her  feat  has 
astounded  pigs  and  pig  fanciers  alike 
the  world  over. 

It  all  started  with  the  Able  Day 
atomic  bomb  test.  Our  heroine  had 
gone  aboard  the  Jap  cruiser  Sakawa 
as  an  observer  of  the  blast  for  her 
fellow  citizens  in  Pigdom. 

When  the  Sakawa  sank  as  a result 
of  the  tremendous  explosion,  Pig  No. 
311  rebelled  against  drowning.  She 
started  a swim  in  the  teal-colored, 
radioactive  waters  that  was  to  last  un- 
til she  was  rescued  30  hours  later  and 
brought  aboard  the  “animal  ship,”  the 
uss  Burleson,  for  treatment. 

While  the  Sakawa  Pig  was  recover- 
ing from  her  grueling  feat,  shouts  of 
controversy  arose.  Detractors  claimed 
that  pigs  couldn’t  swim  for  30  hours 
while  leaders  in  Pigdom  stoutly  main- 
tained that  their  idol  had  proved  that 
it  could  be  done. 

Incredulous  farmers  in  the  U.  S., 
standing  by  their  convictions,  are  ar- 
ranging “pig-swimming  experiments.” 
But  so  far,  all  attempts  to  obtain  Pig 
No.  311  for  the  tests  have  failed. 

“It  isn’t  that  I’m  not  in  shape  for 
it,”  the  Sakaiva  Pig  oinked  when  in- 


PORKER  31  I— This  little  pig  came 
home. 


terviewed  by  All,  Hands’  Bikini  cor- 
respondent, “because  these  daily  shots 
of  penicillin  have  me  feeling  fine,  and 
I’ve  gained  20  pounds  from  Navy 
chow.” 

The  famous  porker,  carefully  turn- 
ing her  best  profile  to  the  photograph- 
ers, added: 

“I’d  like  very  much  to  repeat  my 
achievement,  but  my  contract  with  the 
Navy  makes  it  impossible.  My  obser- 
vations are  vitally  important  in  com- 
piling the  scientific  reports  on  the 
Atom  Bomb.  Good  day,  gentlemen.” 


As  before,  we  sent  all  but  a few 
ships  to  sea  on  “Baker-minus-one,” 
though  the  heavy  overcast  and  rain 
gave  no  assurance  that  the  aerologists 
predictions  of  fine  weather  the  next 
day  would  be  borne  out.  But  they  made 
good.  Baker  Day  was  beautiful. 

Again  we  collected  the  “last-minute” 
men  from  islands  and  ships  at  dawn. 
And  this  time  there  was  another  job 
to  be  done.  The  various  devices  for 
firing  the  bomb,  on  board  the  little 
LSM  60,  had  to  be  checked  and  set. 
This  was  done  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  S. 
Parsons,  USN,  my  deputy  commander 
for  technical  direction,  and  a small 
group  of  scientists  from  the  Los  Ala- 
mos Laboratory.  I must  explain  here 
that  while  theirs  was  a job  I would 
not  have  wanted  to  trust  to  anyone 
else,  in  their  expert  hands  it  was  en- 
tirely safe.  A clockwork  mechanism, 
actuated  by  more  than  one  clock,  made 
it  impossible  to  fire  the  bomb  before  a 
certain  time,  nor  after  a certain  later 
time,  like  the  time  clock  on  a bank 
vault.  And  that  time  period  did  not 
begin  until  the  last  ship,  which  was 
my  flagship,  was  safely  out  of  that 
lagoon.  Furthermore,  stray  radio  sig- 
nals could  not  explode  the  bomb.  Cer- 
tain set  signals,  and  in  the  intended 
sequence,  were  necessary.  I might  say 
here  that  a similar  but  less  complex 
system  was  used  to  start  many  of  the 
cameras  and  other  recording  instru- 
ments, in  aircraft  on  board  ships  and 
on  islands.  All  these  timing  signals 
were  sent  from  a special  ship. 


These  early  morning  operations 
were  timed  to  give  us  the  earliest  pos- 
sible “How”  hour  for  the  explosion. 
This  was  desirable  for  two  reasons : 
first,  because  our  weather  officers  were 
sure  we  would  have  good  weather 
early,  but  it  might  not  last;  second, 
because  it  was  low  tide  at  0720,  and 
we  wanted  to  blow  the  bomb  as  soon 
after  that  as  we  could,  to  keep  the 
resulting  waves  from  overflowing  the 
islands,  if  possible.  The  earliest  hour 
we  could  make  was  0835,  and  the 
bomb  was  exploded  at  exactly  that 


MARINE  ARTIST  Grant  Powers  was 
designer.  Able  cachet  shows  B-29 
over  target,  Baker,  rising  waterspout. 
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NIAGARA  FALLS  IN  REVERSE'  was  how  one  eye-witness  described  awe-inspiring  upheaval  of  ocean  when  undef 


time.  Again  I won’t  attempt  to  de 
scribe  the  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of 
that  detonation ; but  one  officer  aptly 
called  it  “Niagara  Falls  in  reverse.” 
One  of  the  numerous  practical  and 
modern  applications  of  science  in  this 
experiment  was  the  use  of  drone  boats 
to  measure  radioactivity  in  the  water. 
These  measurements  were  primarily 
to  meet  technical  requirements,  but 
were  useful  also  for  safety  purposes 
The  boats  were  small  standard  landing 
boats  decked  over  and  equipped  for 
remote  radio  control.  They  were  an- 
chored in  the  lagoon  at  a safe  distance 
from  the  bomb,  until  after  the  explo- 
sion. Then  the  control  operators 
aboard  an  escort  destroyer  outside  the 
lagoon  sent  radio  signals  which  slipped 
the  boats’  anchor  cables,  started  their 
engines,  and  thereafter  steered  them 
and  controlled  their  speed,  the  opera- 
tors in  turn  being  guided  by  instruc- 
tions from  a torpedo  plane  flying  over 
the  lagoon.  The  boats  would  pass 
through  the  array  of  target  ships, 
would  automatically  radio  their  Geiger 
counter  readings  of  radioactivity,  and 
when  in  an  interesting  spot  would,  on 
radio  signal,  take  a water  sample  for 
later  analysis. 

Waves  in  the  lagoon  were  not  as 
high  as  expected.  Instruments  and 
calculations  indicate  a maximum  of  50 
feet,  decreasing  to  15  feet  at  Bikini 
Island,  which  was  only  slightly  flooded 
in  the  recreation  areas. 

Results  to  the  ships  can  again  be 
best  described  by  referring  to  the 
Evaluation  Board’s  report.  It  said: 

“The  explosion  produced  intense 
radioactivity  in  the  waters  of  the 


lagoon.  Immediately  after  the  burst, 
it  is  estimated  to  have  been  the  equiv- 
alent of  many  hundred  tons  of  radium. 
A few  minutes  exposure  to  this  in- 
tense radiation  at  its  peak  would, 
within  a brief  interval,  have  incapaci- 
tated human  beings  and  have  resulted 
in  their  deaths  within  days  or  weeks. 

“Great  quantities  of  radioactive 
water  descended  upon  the  ships  from 
the  column  or  were  thrown  over  them 
by  waves.  This  highly  lethal  radioac- 
tive water  constituted  such  a hazard 
that  after  four  days  it  was  still  unsafe 
for  inspection  parties,  operating  with- 
in a well  established  safety  margin, 
to  spend  any  useful  length  of  time  at 
the  center  of  the  target  area  or  to 
board  ships  anchored  there. 

“As  in  Test  Able,  the  array  of  tar- 
get ships  for  Test  Baker  did  not  rep- 
resent a normal  anchorage  but  was 
designed  instead  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum data  from  a single  explosion.  Of 
the  84  ships  and  small  craft  in  the 
array,  40  were  anchored  within  one 
mile  and  20  within  one-half  mile.  Two 
major  ships  were  sunk,  the  battleship 
Arkansas  immediately,  and  the  heavy- 
hulled  aircraft  carrier  Saratoga  after 
seven  and  one-half  hours.  A landing 
ship,  a landing  craft  and  a concrete 
oil  barge  also  sank  immeiiatelv.  The 
destroyer  Hughes  in  sinking  condition 
and  the  transport  Fallon,  badiy  listing, 
were  later  beached.  The  submerged 
submarine  Apogon  was  sent  to  the 
bottom,  emitting  air  bubbles  and  fuel 
oil,  and  one  to  three  of  submerged  sub- 
marines are  believed  to  have  sunk. 
(Actually,  four  submarines  went  to 


the  bottom.  One  has  been  raised,  a 
efforts  to  raise  the  others  are  in  pr 
ess.)  The  badly  damaged  Japan 
battleship  Nagato  sank  after  four  a 
one-half  days.  It  was  found  impossi 
immediately  to  assess  damage  to  hu 
power  plants  and  machinery  of  1 
target  ships  because  of  radioacti 
contamination.  Full  appraisal  of  dai 
age  will  have  to  await  detailed  surv 
by  engineer  teams.  External  obser 
tion  from  a safe  distance  would  ir.. 
cate  that  a few  additional  ships  ne 
the  target  center  may  have  suffer 
some  hull  damage.  There  was  no  o| 
vious  damage  to  ships  more  than 
half  mile  from  the  burst.” 

The  President’s  all-civilian  commi 
sion,  whose  chairman  was  Senate 
Hatch  of  New  Mexico,  substantia] 
agreed  with  the  above  report. 

_ From  the  great  mass  of  secret  tec! 
nical  data  collected  in  these  test 
showing  the  relationship  between  di 
tances,  pressures,  temperatures,  radii 
activity,  damage  to  certain  types  c 
ships  and  their  equipment,  and  prol 
able  injury  to  personnel  in  various  st: 
tions,  the  lessons  affecting  ship  desigi 
naval  and  air  tactics  and  strategy  wi 
be  drawn.  They  will  not  be  drawn  b 
one  man,  but  by  many;  and  the  fin* 
military  decisions  will  be  made  by  th 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  President’ 
approval  may  be  necessary,  in  som 
cases,  as  well  as  legislative  action  b 
Congress.  To  what  extent  the  require' 
radical  changes  of  ship  design  an 
indicated  separation  of  ships,  an 
forces  of  ships  at  sea  anc  in  port  cai 
be  accomplished,  without  too  great  i 
sacrifice  in  other  design,  tactical  an< 
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rb  shattered  silence  of  Pacific. 

rategic  factors  — and  too  great  ex- 
jjaise — will  call  for  the  finest  judgment. 
Jt  best,  no  defense  will  be  complete. 

I Unless  some  plan  which  is  at  once 
ractical  and  at  the  same  time  accept- 
)le  to  all  nations  is  devised  for  out- 
wing  the  atomic  bomb,  there  will  be 
;omic  weapons  used  in  any  future 
:ar,  and  I believe  such  a war  will 
(elude  naval  warfare.  But,  as  a re- 
lit of  Operation  Crossroads,  the 
nited  States  will  at  least  be  better 
trepared  for  such  warfare  than  any 
her  nation. 

I 

In  conclusion,  evaluation  of  the  re- 
ilts  must  await  analysis  by  experts 
' voluminous  data  which  we  have  col- 
cted.  I strongly  recommend  that  na- 
iil  personnel  not  permit  themselves  to 
1 misled  by  unreliable  assertions  and 
aims  of  so-called  “authorities”  on 
st  what  the  results  of  the  tests 
nean.”  Together  with  the  civilian 
id  military  experts  who  have  worked 
ith  me  throughout  Operation  Cross- 
ads,  I do  not  feel  qualified  to  make 
11  public  reports  or  predictions  at 
is  time.  Even  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
aff  Evaulation  Board  will  not  be 
le  to  understand  completely  the  les- 
ns  available  until  they  have  studied 

Id  restudied  the  results. 

The  “soothsayer”  treatment  of  the 
suits  at  Bikini  is  dangerous.  It  was 
st  this  type  of  ignorance  which  we 
;1,  happily,  the  tests  helped  to  dispel 
by  breaking  away  the  veil  of  secrecy 
d supposition  and  finding  the  true 
tentialities  of  the  bomb  in  respect 
naval  and  other  military  equipment, 
oelieve  the  Bikini  tests  have  mate- 
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rialy  reduced  such  “guesses”  about 
the  realities  of  atomic  warfare.  We 
hope  later  publication  of  further  inter- 
pretations will  enable  the  Navy  and 
the  American  public  to  gain  an  even 
clearer  understanding  of  the  results  of 
Operation  Crossroads. 

Proper  interpretation  of  all  state- 
ments about  Operation  Crossroads, 
must  be  made  in  the  light  of  this  fact: 
the  target  array  was  not  comparable 
to  a regular  naval  disposition.  Ac- 
tually the  arrangement  of  ships  for 
the  two  tests  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  type  and  extent  of  damage. 
Early  in  the  planning  stages  of  the 
tests  it  was  clearly  recognized  that  no 
one  test  or  series  of  tests  could  at  the 
same  time  (1)  simulate  war  condi- 
tions, (2)  provide  the  data  desired 
from  the  purely  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  (3)  provide  the  data  essen- 
tial in  order  to  proceed  along  sound 
and  economical  lines  in  developing  our 
armed  forces.  The  final  array  found 
23  ships  located  within  a radius  that 
would  normally  contain  one  capital 
ship  in  a task  force  at  sea,  and  not 
more  than  three  in  a typical  anchor- 
age. On  the  other  hand  an  attacking 
force  would  probably  use  more  than 
one  bomb. 

These  are  a few  general  deductions 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  tests 
thus  far,  but  they  are  subject  to  re- 
vision should  further  study  of  data 
bring  new  information  to  light: 

The  first  test — the  air  burst — indi- 
cated a need  for  strengthening  and 
modifying  of  superstructures,  while 
the  second  test — the  sub-surface  burst 
— indicated  a need  for  stronger  hulls 
and  interior  fittings. 

The  President’s  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion in  its  report  of  the  Bikini  tests 
to  President  Truman  said  that  results 
of  both  tests  are  now  being  studied  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  will  “un- 
doubtedly point  the  way  to  changes  in 
ship’s  size,  design  and  structure,  both 
above  and  below  the  water  line.” 

“Such  changes,”  it  continued,  “can 
offer  increased  immunity  to  flash  and 
blast  effect,  but  protection  from  catas- 
trophe by  deadly  Gamma  and  neutron 
radiation,  lies  rather  in  wide  spacing 
of  task  forces  and  decentralization  of 
Navy  yards,  repair  and  loading  facili- 
ties of  ships  within  ports,  and  amongst 
all  available  harbors.  We  are  con- 
vinced distance  is  the  best  defense.” 

Another  predictable  change  will  be 
the  addition  of  equipment  to  check  for 


the  presence  and  strength  of  radio- 
activity. This  type  of  equipment  may 
become  an  essential  item  of  all 
branches  of  the  armed  forces. 

Analysis  and  evaluation  of  Cross- 
roads results  will  permit  our  design- 
ers, tacticians,  strategists  and  medical 
officers  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
noiv,  regarding  the  effects  of  this  new 
and  revolutionary  weapon  upon  naval 
and  other  targets  not  before  exposed 
to  it.  Without  the  information  gained 
from  these  experiments,  these  men 
would  be  groping  their  way  along  a 
dark  road  which  might  some  day  lead 
to  another  and  worse  Pearl  Harbor. 

I think,  also,  that  the  following 
broad  conclusions  are  proper  and  de- 
fensible : 

The  over-all  result  of  the  wide  press 
coverage  of  Tests  Able  and  Baker  was 
beneficial  (1)  in  placing  the  atomic 
bomb  in  proper  perspective  before  the 
public,  (2)  dispelling  possible  thought 
that  the  tests  might  possibly  have  been 
planned  or  conducted  in  any  manner 
other  than  for  the  impartial  develop- 
ment of  the  armed  forces  along  worth- 
while, forward-looking  and  intelligent 
lines,  and  (3)  in  presenting  to  the 
American  public,  as  well  as  the  armed 
forces,  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  maintaining  pre-eminence  in 
the  understanding,  development  and 
use  of  scientific  discoveries  in  their 
relation  to  national  security. 

Even  without  the  important  forth- 
coming “Test  Charlie,”  Operation 
Crossroads  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  naval  and  military  experi- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Bikini  observers  are  in  unanimous  ac- 
cord that  thus  far  it  has  been  an  emi- 
nently worthwhile  job,  for  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  and  wish  to 
express  again,  to  all  military  and 
civilian  personnel  that  assisted  me,  a 
“Well  Done!” 

One  fact,  however,  stands  starkly 
clear,  in  my  mind.  The  only  certain 
defense  against  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  the  knowledge  and  assurance 
it  would  never  be  used  again  in  war- 
fare, a knowledge  backed  by  unbreak- 
able, permanent  international  guaran- 
tees and  checks.  It  is  my  greatest 
hope  that  the  atomic  bomb  can  be 
abolished  as  a means  of  waging  war. 
This  must  wait  the  test  of  time.  If, 
unhappily,  it  cannot  be  done  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  Operation  Cross- 
roads has  given  to  our  nation  much 
information  invaluable  to  our  national 
security. 


ALL  HANDS  WANTS  YOUR  WAR  ADVENTURES 


All  Hand",  wants  personal  eye- 
witness stories  from  Navy  men 
who  fought  in  the  sea  battles  and 
amphibious  operations  of  the  war. 

The  story  of  World  War  II  from 
the  standpoint  of  “mass  actions” 
has  been  told.  Less  has  been  writ- 
ten, however,  of  the  war  as  it  in- 
volved the  individual  Navy  man. 

If  you  had  an  adventurous  as- 
signment during  the  war,  or  had 
unusual  personal  experiences — send 
your  story  to  All  Hands. 

It  might  include,  for  example, 
personal  experiences  in  the  Battles 


of  Midway  and  Leyte  Gulf,  the 
bombardment  of  enemy-held  is- 
lands, long  ordeals  on  a life  raft, 
kamikaze  attacks  olf  Okinawa  or 
the  North  Africa  or  Normandy 
landings.  Narratives  and  photo- 
graphs, if  available,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  All  Hands,  Informa- 
tional Services,  BuPers,  Navy  De- 
partment, Washington  25,  D.  C. 

With  the  writers’  permission, 
they  may  be  passed  along  to  naval 
history  writers.  Unless  especially 
requested,  no  material  will  be  ac- 
knowledged or  returned. 
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CAMERAS 
IN  COMBAT 


SPEED  GRAPHICS  replaced  carbines  for  thousands  of  Na  vy  combat  photographers  who  kept  epic  record  of  the  vr. 


Navy  photographers  in 

World  War  II  “shot”  pictures 
most  of  the  time  instead  of  bullets, 
but  their  aerial  cameras  wielded  a de- 
structive force  as  potent  as  any  gun. 

Every  attack  upon  Jap-infested  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  was  preceded  by 
aerial  photo-reconnaissance,  sometimes 
months  ahead  of  the  assault,  at  other 
times  immediately  before.  Little  w-as 
left  to  guesswork.  The  size  of  Jap 
forces,  their  aerial  strength,  the  amount 
and  position  of  shipping,  location  of 
docks  and  reefs,  the  width  and  contour 
of  beaches,  enemy  gun  emplacements 
and  disposition  — all  of  these  factors 
were  determined  by  photo-interpreta- 
tion officers  from  pictures  taken  by  the 
Navy’s  flying  photographers. 

Now,  leaving  behind  a brilliant  rec- 
ord of  wartime  achievement,  naval 
photography  is  entering  a new  era  of 
photographic  wonders  with  a vigorous 
program  designed  to  keep  pace  with 
fast-moving  developments  of  the 
Atomic  Age. 

Revolutionary  methods  in  photo- 
graphy may  result  from  the  Navy- 
sponsored  “trivision  process,”  which 
creates  the  long-desired  three-dimen- 
sional photograph  (one  which  has 


Navy’s  ‘Flying  Photogs’ 
Got  Needed  Information 
About  Jap-Held  Pacific 
Bases;  Development  Now 
Keeps  Pace  With  New  Age 


vision  photography.  However,  a sp! 
al  camera  now  is  being  constructed pr 
the  process.  Developers  of  the  nv 


techniques  have  as  their  goal  the  |o- 

i s, 


depth,  as  well  as  length  and  width). 
This  is  the  first  technique  v hich  per- 
mits direct  viewing  of  the  photo  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  colored  glasses 
or  a special  instrument  such  as  the 
old  stereoscope  that  grandma  used. 

The  process  involves  treatment  of 
standard  film  to  produce  so-called 
“lenticulation”  of  the  film  base,  creat- 
ing hundreds  of  small  curved  surfaces 
which  act  as  tiny  lenses  and  assist 
the  eyes  in  “seeing  around”  objects 
in  the  picture.  Although  at  present 
the  three-dimensional  effect  can  be 
observed  only  by  viewing  positive  film 
transparencies,  work  has  been  com- 
pleted on  a process  for  reproduction, 
and  a printer  is  being  designed.  Stand- 
ard cameras  can  be  equipped  with 
special  diaphragms  for  use  in  tri- 


plication of  depth  to  motion  pictu 
which  the  film  industry  has  been  see- 
ing for  many  years. 

During  World  War  II,  the  th  1- 
dimension  effect  was  a feature  gre«y 
desired  in  photos  of  Jap-held  Pacic 
islands.  Various  methods  were  n- 
ployed  to  obtain  this,  one  of  wl  h 
was  the  use  of  overlapping  pictu 'S 
studied  through  stereo-viewers,  y 
thus  producing  depth,  enemy  insta  i- 
tions  were  brought  out  more  clea  ,r. 
Another  method  was  used  to  obtn 
the  depth  of  water  off  beaches  beg 
assaulted.  This  utilized  strip-sleo 
photography  by  carrier  planes.  I* 
like  the  conventional  camera,  e 
equipment  took  one  picture  on  an  - 
tire  roll,  which  passed  through  e 
camera  at  a speed  synchronized  to  tit 
of  the  plane,  producing  one  long  c|’ 
tinuous  picture.  Two  lenses,  one  til  1 
aft  and  one  forward,  gave  the  thri- 
dimensional  effect  when  the  pictiB 
was  observed  with  a viewing  devij\ 
Depth  of  water  could  be  determirpj 
more  accurately  than  with  soundijj 
equipment  from  small  boats.  The  p - 
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:ess  was  developed  during  the  war  by 
he  Navy. 

In  the  spring  of  1945  it  became 
ipparent  that  a suitable  means  of 
btaining  photos  at  night  would  have 

0 be  provided  fleet  units  operating:  in 
imphibious  actions  near  the  Empire, 
’re-dawn  intelligence  information  was 
lecessary  for  planning  air  support 
or  invading  forces  and  front  line  ele- 
ments. This  form  of  photography  re- 
uired  overlapping  photos  in  the  form 
f reconnaissance  strips,  which  could- 
,’t  be  obtained  by  using  standard 
lavy  flash  bombs,  except  by  bombers 
diich  are  capable  of  carrying  a large 
umber  of  flash  bombs.  An  aerial 
ash  apparatus  weighing  500  pounds 
ms  designed  for  installation  in  the 
omb  bay  of  carrier  planes.  The  equip- 
lent  featured  a huge  reflector  and 

gas-filled,  high-intensity  flash  bulb 
•hich  could  be  used  over  and  over, 
)gether  with  the  necessary  power 
upply  and  condenser  assemblies.  Syn- 
tonized with  the  camera,  the  new 
ash  equipment  permitted  night  photo- 
raphy  up  to  2,000  feet  with  very 
sort  intervals  between  exposures. 

The  high-intensity  flash  principle 
as  been  utilized  in  other  photographic 
evelopments  by  the  Navy.  One  of 
lese  is  the  new  shipboard  enlarger, 
articularly  troublesome  to  photo- 
raphers  was  the  fact  that  when  en- 
irgements  were  made  aboard  ship 
hile  underway,  the  vessel’s  vibration 
ffected  the  quality  of  enlargements, 
his  was  due  to  the  relatively  long 
tposure  required  with  conventional 
hotographic  equipment.  To  offset 
lis,  work  was  started  on  an  enlarger 
hich  uses  the  new  gas-filled,  high 
density  bulb,  giving  an  exposure  of 
ily  1/10, 000th  second.  The  exposure 
me  will  be  fixed,  with  the  amount 
? exposure  controlled  by  the  dia- 
hragm  (lens  opening).  In  addition, 
is  planned  to  have  a fixed  focus 
) that  prints  can  be  turned  out  as 
ist  as  they  are  fed  into  the  enlarger. 

4 This  development  is  tied  in  with  a 
avy  trend  toward  use  of  small  cam- 
ps. German  and  Jap  achievements 

1 producing  small  cameras  are  being 
Judied,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
■iture  a smaller  type  of  equipment 
ill  give  as  good  results  as  now  are 
iven  by  heavier,  bulkier  gear. 

J Another  use  of  the  high-intensity 
jish  bulb  is  a portable,  very  light- 
' eight  unit  designed  to  be  carried  by 
le  photographer.  With  only  one  flash 
Jib  and  a small  battery  case  re- 
tired, the  photographer  no  longer 
ust  carry  around  a bag  full  of  the 
;e  old  style  foil  or  wire  filled  bulbs, 
*ie  of  which  was  required  for  each 
iposure. 

Rapid  production  of  prints  is  for- 
en  by  a new  process  which  uses  as 
developing  agent  ammonia  gas  in- 
ead  of  the  usual  liquid.  A special 
/per  passes  through  a printing  ma- 
ine  in  contact  with  a film  positive, 
oving  on  a belt.  The  paper  and 
m are  carried  around  a pyrex  ultra- 
olet  light  source,  which  gives  the 
I cessary  exposure,  after  which  the 
/per  and  film  separate.  The  paper 
then  drawn  through  an  ammonia 
amber,  and  is  developed  by  ammonia 
] mes. 

Photography’s  high  importance  as 
necessary  function  of  tomorrow’s 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

SOUND  TRACK  for  a training  film  is  synchronized  by  CPO  (above).  Assem- 
bling pictures  from  carrier  based  photo  reconnaissance  planes  (below)  was 
one  of  the  vitally  important  jobs  undertaken  by  Naval  Photographic  Service. 


LATEST  AND  BEST  equipment  is  used  by  bluejacket  cameramen.  Their  work 
ranks  with  the  finest  pictorial  reporting  done  by  World  War  II  photographers. 


Navy  became  recognized  during  the 
war,  when  Naval  photography  rose  to 
meet  the  challenge  presented  by  mod- 
ern global  warfare.  When  an  angered 
America  began  striking  back  at  the 
Japs  after  Pearl  Harbor,  a problem 
immediately  was  presented  which 
threatened  seriously  to  impair  success- 
ful operations. 

At  that  time,  intelligence  informa- 
tion available  on  the  Japs  was  so 
meager  that  only  assumptions  could 
be  made  as  to  the  military  nature  and 
strength  of  enemy-held  Pacific  islands. 
The  fleet  had  to  have  information 
about  these  enemy  strongholds  before 
any  practical  strategic  planning  could 
be  accomplished,  and  the  only  way  to 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

OX  YG  E N- MASKED  photographer 
levels  off  his  K-18  automatic  camera 
for  intelligence  shots  in  SoWesPac. 


get  this  information  was  from  aerial 
pictures. 

The  Navy  in  1941  had  no  coordina- 
tion of  photography,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  small  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics Photography  Section,  which 
took  care  of  aviation  photo  require- 
ments. Ill-equipped  for  the  job  and 
greatly  undermanned,  this  small  or- 
ganization was  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  tremendous  work  of  naval 
wartime  photography. 

The  little  group  began  to  expand 
— and  expand.  The  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  World  War  II  for  strategic 
and  tactical  purposes  covered  every 
operation  engaged  in  by  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  A 
complete  photographic  record  was 
made  of  the  war  in  all  its  phases,  and 
these  pictures — millions  of  them — 
were  used  for  many  purposes.  Some 
were  of  such  value  as  to  be  the  actual 
basis  for  successful  operations.  Recon- 
naissance photography  made  an  un- 
questionable contribution,  and  photos 
distributed  among  fleet  commands 
served  an  intelligence  function  incap- 
able of  being  performed  in  any  other 
way.  Photographs  released  to  the 
press  and  published  in  naval  publica- 
tions and  reports  kept  the  fleet  and 
public  informed  of  the  many  phases 
of  the  war  and  its  progress. 

This  remarkable  record  was  achieved 
by  a group  which  at  war’s  beginning- 
had  less  than  500  personnel  with 
photo  training.  At  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  there  were  about  50  activities 
engaged  in  photography  in  the  Navy. 
During  the  war  the  rapid  recognition 
of  photography  spread  to  every  activi- 
ty. BuAer  outfitted  more  than  1,200 
labs  with  complete  photographic  facili- 
ties, and  by  V-J  Day  there  had  been 
added  5,000  enlisted  photographers 
and  375  photo  officers,  while  373  naval 
aviators  were  given  photographic 
training. 

BuAer  had  to  expand  its  limited 
facilities  to  meet  the  need  for  photo- 
graphy. This  expansion  included  con- 
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EVERY  ATTACK  on  Jap  held  territov 
preceded  by  careful  photo-reconnaian 


trol  of  training  and  assignment  ' 
personnel,  procurement  and  distribj 
tion  of  equipment  and  production  [ 
training  films.  Later,  parts  of  t 
photo-lithographic  program  were  a 
ded.  In  1942  the  Photo  Scien 
Laboratory  at  Anacostia,  D.C.,  w 
built.  This  is  the  Navy’s  central  pr 
cessing  laboratory  for  all  types 
photography,  including  production 
motion  pictures  and  special  phases 
photography. 

BuAer’s  photography  section  e 
panded  to  a division,  engaged  in  cupe 
vising  the  entire  Navy  photograph 
activities.  In  August  1944  the  Offi 
of  Navy  Photographic  Services  w, 
set  up  under  SecNav  to  coordinate  ail 
plan  all  motion  pictures,  except  trai 
ing  and  technical  films.  Later,  tlj 
scope  of  the  office  was  extended  to  i 
elude  coordination  of  all  phases  ( 
photography  in  the  Navy,  still  ai 
motion  picture.  On  1 Jan  1946,  1 
order  of  SecNav,  the  office  was  r 
designated  the  U.  S.  Naval  Phot 
graphic  Service  and  transferred  to  tl 
direct  supervision  of  DCNO  (Air, 
BuAer’s  photography  division  w;( 
abolished  and  its  personnel,  functioi 
and  facilities  placed  under  the  B|  i 
rector,  U.  S.  Naval  Photograph 
Service. 

The  Naval  Training  School  (Phot 
graphy)  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  before  tl 
war  had  an  average  attendance  of  1 1 
enlisted  men  and  four  officers.  A peg 
of  816  officer  and  enlisted  students  wa 
reached  during  the  war.  Also,  no  ai; 
craft  were  assigned  to  the  scho 
before  the  World  War  II,  while  at  tl 
war’s  peak  approximately  45  aircra 
were  attached  to  the  school. 

In  World  War  II  the  incorporate; 
of  provisions  for  aerial  photograph! 
in  naval  aircraft  rose  in  important 
from  the  category  of  an  “addition 
function”  to  that  of  “military  nece: 
sity”.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacif 
war,  few  aircraft  were  equipped  1j| 
perform  vertical  aerial  photograph; 
The  only  other  means  of  obtainin 

ALL  HAND, 


gave  intelligence  officers  important 
Countless  American  lives  were  saved. 

pictures  was  by  using  hand- 
cameras  in  the  various  types  of 
planes. 

At  the  war’s  close,  the  Navy  was 
ising  three  types  of  combat  aircraft 
had  been  so  modified  that  their 
mission  was  photo-reconnais- 
and  mapping.  In  addition,  every 
of  plane  used  in  the  combat  zone 
able  to  perform  some  type  of 
work  along  with  its  intended 
The  types  of  installations 
divided  into  the  three  phases  of 
coverage  developed  for  obtaining 
jiecessary  information  for  most  suc- 
cessful planning  and  execution  of  na- 
val operations:  long-range,  land-based 
photo-reconnaissance,  carrier-based 
operations  and  bomb  damage  and 
garget  assessment  photography. 

I In  the  Pacific  war’s  early  stages  it 
pecame  evident  that  long-range  photo 
j'econnaissance  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  get  the  necessary  pictures  of 
lap  installations.  To  design  a long- 
•ange  photo  plane  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  problem  had  to  be  solved  in 
ji  matter  of  weeks.  The  solution  was 

0 use  the  planes  at  hand  and  modify 
hem. 

1 The  PB4Y-1  Consolidated  Liberator, 
our-engine  patrol  bomber,  was  con- 
verted into  a photographic  plane  by 
nodifying  the  bomb  bay  to  accept 
standard  Navy  cameras.  It  was  these 
nodified  Liberators  of  a Marine  Photo 
Squadron  which  in  February  1944  ob- 
tained the  first  pictures  revealing  the 
nemy  strength  concentrated  at  Truk, 
Until  that  time  one  of  Japan’s  greatest 
naval  secrets.  The  Liberator  served  as 

1 very  good  substitute  for  a complete 
ong-range  photo  plane  during  the 
var,  but  many  features  were  lacking 
! vhich  are  desired  in  a plane  of  this 
type  for  modern  warfare,  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  speed.  To  fulfill 
|,  his  requirement,  various  projects 
jvere  placed  in  effect  to  develop  photo- 

i 'econnaissance  prototypes  of  existing 
uombat  planes,  both  land-based  and 
a Trier  tvne  The  Navy  now  is  per- 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS  were  prime  targets  for  enemy  fighters.  This 
veteran  of  the  Hornet  sinking  won  decorations  at  Midway  and  Santa  Cruz. 


fecting  photo  planes  far  superior  to 
those  used  in  World  War  II. 

Land-based  photo  groups  were  used 
for  the  most  part  in  strategic  photo- 
graphy (pictures  taken  well  in  ad- 
vance of  an  assault  for  mapping  and 
planning) , while  carrier-based  planes 
conducted  tactical  photography  (im- 
mediately prior  to  and  during  as- 
saults) as  well  as  bomb  damage  as- 
sessment. These  tactical  requirements 
made  installation  of  photographic 
equipment  in  carrier  type  aircraft  a 
sheer  necessity.  Fixed  installations  in 
these  planes  was  a new  experiment 
and  several  new  problems  were  pre- 
sented. The  cameras  had  to  be  shock 
mounted  enough  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  the  plane’s  vibration  and  still 
mounted  rigidly  enough  to  withstand 
the  tremendous  strain  of  arrested 
landings.  The  equipment  had  to  be 
situated  so  that  the  added  weight 
would  not  affect  the  center  of  gravity, 
an  important  item  for  aircraft  en- 
gaged in  carrier  operations.  And 
finally,  control  of  the  equipment  had 
to  be  semi-automatic  so  that  crew 
members  would  not  be  diverted  from 
their  primary  combat  duties  and  the 
installation  had  to  be  such  as  not  to 
restrict  the  plane  from  performing  its 
combat  missions.  These  problems  were 
met  and  solved,  and  carrier  employ- 
ment of  these  fighter  photo-recon- 
naissance planes  was  so  successful 
that  carrier  plane  photography  be- 
came a routine  function. 

The  use  of  aerial  cameras  to  record 
bombing  damage  developed  out  of  the 
successful  installation  of  camera 
equipment  in  combat  aircraft  and  the 
need  for  some  method  of  determining 
damage  inflicted  on  certain  types  of 
targets.  Various  installations  enabled 
planes  to  photograph  damage  inflicted 
by  their  own  bombs,  a boon  to  damage 
assessment.  Work  now  is  under  way 
on  cameras  which  record  the  results 
of  rocket  firing,  as  well  as  gunfire  and 
bomb  hits. 

Land-based  photo  groups  normally 


were  composed  of  a photo  squadron 
and  a photo-interpretation  squadron, 
with  about  85  officers  and  400  enlisted 
men  attached.  Eight  planes  were  as- 
signed. 

The  Liberators  normally  photo- 
graphed from  an  altitude  of  20,000 
feet,  spaced  about  a mile  and  a half 
apart.  At  this  distance  they  could 
not  give  each  other  any  assistance 
from  fighter  attack,  so  when  the  mis- 
sion was  over  a “hot”  area  it  was  the 
practice  to  obtain  escorts.  Army  B-24s 
frequently  accompanied  the  photo 
planes  on  flights  too  long  for  fighters. 
Although  this  lessened  the  danger  of 
attack  from  Jap  fighters,  the  photo 
planes  still  were  “sitting  ducks” — 


THE  WELL-DRESSED  photographer 
looks  like  this  when  his  ship  is  bucking 
a rough  December  sea  near  Iceland. 
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DOCUMENTARY  FILMS  of  naval  history  as  it  was  made  are  an  important  con- 
tribution to  posterity's  knowledge  of  sea  power  and  its  use  in  World  War  II. 


perfect  targets  for  antiaircraft  fire, 
since  they  had  to  fly  straight  and  level 
with  no  evasive  action. 

The  land  planes  operated  from  our 
most  advanced  bases  as  soon  as  they 
were  secured.  On  Saipan,  some  planes 
were  operating  when  the  island  was 
only  one-third  ..taken,  from  Jap  fighter 
strips.  Their  operating  range  was  a 
little  over  2,000  miles,  requiring  about 
13  hours  in  the  air.  Upon  returning 
from  their  missions,  the  planes  were 
pounced  upon  by  laboratory  men  who 
worked  night  and  day  until  the  films 


had  been  developed  and  prints  made 
and  distributed. 

The  first  set  of  prints  was  grabbed 
by  photo-interpretation  officers,  who 
worked  hand-in-hand  with  the  photo- 
graphers. These  important  officers 
made  the  photographs  useful  to  opera- 
tions, and  it  has  been  estimated  that 
90  per  cent  of  our  intelligence  infor- 
mation about  the  Japs  came  from 
analyses  of  photographs  taken  by 
aerial  reconnaissance  planes. 

Carriers  of  the  CV  type  had  a 
complement  of  four  photo  aircraft  and 


six  pilots,  while  CVLs  and  CVEs 
allowed  two  photo  planes  and  th| 
pilots.  These  photographic  units 
part  of  the  carrier  air  squadron 
usually  covered  every  mission  of  th] 
squadrons.  The  carrier  photo  pla: 
because  of  their  speed,  could  go 
missions  alone,  but  when  intercept 
was  expected  they  usually  had  otj 
planes  of  the  squadron  as  escorts. 

Carrier  photo-reconnaissance  dur 
the  war’s  early  stages  was  concen 
primarily  with  missions  for  amp 
bious  operations — low  altitude,  h 
speed  coverage  of  beaches.  This  ta< 
cal  photography  was  conducted  i 
mediately  prior  to  assaults  and  dur: 
actual  operations,  giving  daily  cov 
age.  However,  as  the  war  progres; 
and  carriers  operated  closer  to 
Jap  homeland,  their  missions  expa: 
ed  and  more  and  more  strate 
photography  was  taken  over. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  natur,:- 
ly  brought  a large  curtailment  1 
photo  activity  in  the  Navy.  It  \Vs 
the  end  of  many  photo  missions  at 
photography  incident  to  tactif 
strikes  and  strategic  planning.  T|> 
war  pace  slackened,  photo  personil 
were  released  from  service  and  mar 
laboratories  were  disestablished. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  ts 
Naval  Photographic  Service  with  | 
war-acquired  importance  never  will  i 
turn  to  its  relatively  small  prewj- 
status.  There  has  been  a tremendof; 
increase  in  the  military  use  of  phot 
graphy  as  compared  to  the  limit), 
and  definite  use  to  which  it  was  pj; 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In  ad< 
tion  to  strictly  military  uses,  phot 
graphy  is  used  extensively  in  trai 
ing  personnel,  and  many  administer 
tive  procedures  now  are  based  { 
photographic  processes.  The  Navy, 
large,  has  been  trained  in  the  use 
photography  and  has  become  accu! 
tomed  to  its  benefits — benefits  which 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 


PHOTO-FINISHING  was  gargantuan  wartime  job,  but 
Navy-developed  techniques  helped  speed  up  the  process. 
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UNDERSEA  PHOTOGRAPHY  is  Navy  specialty.  Hen 
trainees  at  Silver  Springs,  Fla.,  learn  best  diving  methods 
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'AKINS  A TIP  from  Mohammed,  the  Navy  brings  Mount  Everest  to  Pensacola.  Four  volunteers  lived  at  simulated 
altitude  in  a low-pressure  chamber.  Two  lasted  32  days  and  exceeded  29,000  ft.  Others  blacked  out  at  27,000. 


STRATOSPHERE  TANK  TRIP 


“OUR  NAVY  MEN  cooped  up  in  a 

10-by-10  pressure  tank  for  a month, 
split  into  rival  camps  over  the  inevit- 
able preference  of  three  for  boogie- 
roogie  and  the  fourth  for  Bach,  nev- 
ertheless contrived  to  make  a historic 
jontribution  to  science, 
j The  four,  all  volunteers,  took  a 
liypothetical  trip  to  the  stratosphere, 
l.uring  which  time  they  were  under 
Jonstant  medical  observation.  The  re- 
ult  was  that  for  the  first  time  scien- 
tists and  doctors  were  able  to  observe 
losely  and  under  controlled  condi- 
tions the  adaptation  of  the  human 
; ody  to  high  altitudes. 

The  experiment  was  dubbed,  of 
uurse,  Operation  Everest. 
i The  pressure  tank  never  left  the 
eck  to  which  it  was  secured  in  a 
uilding  of  the  School  of  Aviation 
ledicine,  Pensacola,  Fla.  But  a grad- 
al  exhausting  of  the  atmosphere  from 
he  tank  took  the  victims  up,  so  to 
peak,  a little  each  day  until  on  the 
2nd  day  of  the  test  two  of  them  were 
ble  to  exist  at  an  altitude  of  29,025 
e e t without  supplemental  oxygen ! 
reteran  mountaineers,  hardened  by 
ears  of  climbing,  have  never  ap- 
roached  such  a record.  It  is,  in  fact, 
he  highest  altitude  which  man  has 
een  known  to  endure  without  a sup- 
lemental  oxygen  supply. 

So  much  data  was  accumulated  that 
* ; may  be  months  before  a complete 
nalysis  can  be  published.  Much  of  it 
len  will  be  of  direct  interest  only  to 
ledical  men,  although  indirectly  the 
ndings  may  have  application  to  all  of 
lankind  in  this  day,  which  sees  men 
robing  higher  and  higher  into  the 
lyers  of  gas  which  surround  the 
arth. 

Closely  watched  was  the  fascinating 
to  medical  men,  at  least)  and  precise 
alance  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
i the  blood  stream.  Normally,  this 
alance  is  maintained  within  close 
derances,  or  you’re  in  a bad  way. 

the  four  subjects  of  the  experiment, 
| was  observed  that  the  balance  be- 
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Navy  Men  in  Pressure 
Chamber  Never  Leave 
Ground  But  Bear  High 
Altitudes  For  Month 
For  Sake  of  Science 


came  completely  upset,  from  the  nor- 
mal standpoint,  but  with  no  ill  effects 
on  the  subjects  as  their  bodies  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  changing 
conditions  — the  lowering  of  pressure 
and  the  decrease  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
they  breathed. 

The  four  were  examined  daily,  at 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

'MOUNTAIN  CUMBER'  enjoys  ba+h 
four  miles  up.  Oxygen  is  for  unac- 
climatized persons  entering  chamber. 


rest  and  during  and  after  periods  of 
exercise— accomplished  aboard  a sta- 
tionary bicycle  which  the  men  came  to 
regard  as  you’d  regard  a sharp  chip- 
ping hammer  and  10  miles  of  deck. 

The  subjects  found  some  solace  in 
their  contemplation  of  the  nearly 
superhuman  efforts  of  the  doctors  and 
laboratory  technicians  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  test.  Many  of  these  clin- 
ical workers  made  40  to  50  entries  via 
the  air  lock  into  the  chamber  during 
the  test,  each  entry  an  experience 
comparable  to  a ride  on  a fantastic 
express  elevator  over  the  Himalayas. 

Only  two  of  the  subjects  were  able 
to  withstand  the  29,025-foot  altitude 
without  extra  oxygen.  The  other  two 
were  on  the  way  up  there,  all  right 
but  requested  oxygen  when  they  be- 
gan to  black  out.  The  following  day, 
two  donned  oxygen  masks  and  took  a 
quick  trip  up  to  50,000  feet  as  the 
experiment  drew  to  a close. 

By  studying  the  human  body’s  ad- 
aption to  slowly  increasing  anoxia 
(oxygen  lack),  Navy  doctors  hope  to 
gain  information  of  great  value  to 
plans  for  high-altitude  flying.  It  may 
be  possible  in  the  future  to  reproduce 
artificially  these  physiological  adapta- 
tions in  an  aviator  in  order  to  accli- 
matize him  quickly  before  he  reaches 
higher  altitudes. 

Morale  of  the  subjects  was,  of 
course,  a problem.  Movies  were  shown 
nearly  every  night;  three  good  meals 
per  day  were  served,  under  skillful 
supervision  of  a Navy  Nurse  Corps 
dietician;  there  was  plenty  of  sack 
time;  and  there  was  always  the  bi- 
cycle when  a man  felt  he  just  had  to 
move  about. 

Some  of  the  experimentees  grew 
beards  (those  who  could,  presumably). 
They  had  enough  leisure  time  to  build 
model  airplanes  and  do  wood  carving. 
And  they  had  a library.  One  book 
they  all  read  was  The  White  Tower. 
It’s  a book  by  James  Ullman  and  it 
tells  all  about  a man  who  climbed  an 
Alp,  without  oxygen. 


I 
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THE  ENTIRE  PACIFIC  was  a shipyard  and  operating  base  when  the  Navy's 
Construction  Battalions  finished  with  it.  Skills  that  made  these  prodigious 
feats  possible  will  be  retained  and  improved  under  new  Reserve  program. 


RESERV 


THE  SEABEES,  who  were  insl 
mental  in  making  the  entire  Pac 
a U.  S.  naval  shipyard  and  operat1 
base,  are  very  much  in  the  extern 
Naval  Reserve  plan  which  will  k 
the  Navy  in  readiness  during  the  pc 
war  years.  BuPers  and  BuDo  s! 
jointly  have  set  up  a Volunteer  j 
serve  of  former  CEC  officers  and 
personnel. 

The  mission  of  the  formally-tit' 
Naval  Reserve  Component  of  the  C] 
Engineer  Corps  will  be  to  provide! 
pool  of  Reserve  officers  who  are  prl 
tiring  professional  engineers,  andii 
pool  of  Reserve  warrant  officers  a! 
enlisted  men  (V-6)  who  are  experts 
one  or  more  phases  of  construction  a 
related  industries.  Reserve  CBs,  o| 
cers  and  men,  will  be  trained  in  en 
neering  and  Navy  methods,  and 
will  be  available  for  mobilization 
event  of  another  emergency. 

As  are  other  phases  of  the  Na-" 
Reserve  programs,  CB  Reserve  un!i 
will  be  organized  in  various  locatid 
under  the  naval  districts  and  adm: 
isterecl  through  the  district  comma 
dants.  Detailed  organization  plans 
each  district  are  still  in  a develc 
mental  stage.  However,  the  brot 
over-all  organization  of  the  CB  I 
serve  has  been  established. 

The  CB  Reserve  will  be  organized 
the  Volunteer  Reserve,  and  will 
divided  into  First  and  Second  Ecli 
Ions.  The  First  Echelon  will  consist 
Reserve  officers,  warrants  and  enlist 
men  with  CB  ratings.  It  will  be  form! 
of  World  War  II  veterans  who  volu! 
teer,  and  it  will  be  kept  up  to  streng- 
by  transfers  from  the  Second  Echelo 
The  Second  Echelon  will  consist  of  R 
serve  officers,  warrants  and  enlistcj 
men  who  do  not  wish  to  take  full  pa 
in  the  training  program.  It  will  l 
formed  of  World  War  II  veterans,  ei| 
gineering  graduates  of  NROTC  pr 
grams,  Reserve  officers  commissiona 
from  civilian  status,  and  new  enlistef 
as  permitted  and  required. 

No  exact  size  of  the  CB  Reserve  ha 
been  established,  beyond  the  statemei 
that  it  “shall  be  adequate  in  size  an 
potential  expansion  to  meet  the  engj 
neering  and  construction  needs  of  th! 
Navy  for  all  land,  base  and  amphibimi 
operations  that  may  be  required  by  a 
emergency  or  war  effort,  and  whici 
is  not  provided  for  within  the  scope  c 
the  other  engineering  specialist  unit, 
of  the  Navy.” 

Brigades  and  subordinate  units  wi; 
be  scattered  to  give  maximum  prac: 
tical  geographic  distribution.  Exaq 
location  and  number  of  units  has  no; 
been  determined,  but  will  be  based  oi 
geographical  distribution  of  CEC  Re' 
serve  officers,  and  will  be  determine'! 
at  a later  date  by  BuPers. 

The  CB  Reserve  training  progran 
will  include  two  major  fields  of  ac 
tivity:  seminar  (classroom)  and  exteii 
sion  (correspondence)  courses.  Semi 
nars  will  be  required  of  all  officers  irl 
the  First  Echelon.  Extension  courses; 
with  the  exception  of  “Navy  Regula-  . 
tions”  and  “Military  Law,”  wifi  be  j 
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FRANK  M.  ALLEN,  SI,  typifies  the  secret  of  Seabee  greatness.  The  48-year- 
old  Texan  was  a peaceful  printer  and  proofreader  before  he  got  mad  at  Tojo. 


ing  “Advance  Base  Construction”  Re- 
serve CBs  will  study  road-building, 
airfields,  bridges,  fuel  storage,  water- 
front structures,  pontoon  assembly, 
ship-to-shore  causeways,  and  use  of 
explosives. 

The  extension  program — correspon- 
dence-type courses — is  intended  “to 
provide  the  CEC  Reserve  personnel 
with  means  of  obtaining  a broader 
background  in  naval,  military  and 
scientific  matters.  Proposed  extension 
courses,  listed  below,  will  be  on  a vol- 
untary basis,  save  for  the  courses  on 
Navy  Regs  and  military  law.  These 
two  need  not  be  taken  by  those  who 
have  already  qualified  in  them.  Ex- 
tension courses  will  include:  Navy 
Regs,  14  lessons;  Military  Law,  8 les- 
sons; Soil  Mechanics,  Military  Engi- 
neering International  Law,  8 lessons; 
Military  Government,  Nuclear  Physics, 
and  Miscellaneous  (any  extension 
course  offered  to  Naval  Reserve  per- 
sonnel by  BuPers  or  any  Army  or  Mar 
Corps  course  of  interest). 

Further  training  plans  include 
cruises,  training  tours  at  naval  shore 
establishments,  encampments,  and 
courses  at  command,  staff  and  service 
schools  and  the  War  College.  These 
have  not  been  specifically  provided  as 
yet,  but  they  are  planned  as  deemed 
advisable  and  as  funds  permit. 

The  plan  also  points  out,  “This  pro- 
gram does  not  provide  for  the  special- 
ized trade  training  of  Reserve  enlisted 
personnel.  It  is  a demonstrated  fact 
that  construction  tradesmen  are  best 
trained  bv  industry  in  their  individual 
trades.  However,  all  Seabee  reserve 
enlisted  men  are  to  be  encouraged  to 
participate  in  any  part  of  the  Civil 
Engineer  Corps  Reserve  Training  Pro- 


gram that  may  be  applicable  to  their 
needs.” 

A statement  of  CB  Reserve  includes 
the  following: 

• The  CB  Reserve  “shall  be  organ- 
ized, administered  and  operated  in  a 
manner  that  will  keep  it  constantly  in 
p,  position  to  immediately  fulfill  its 
assigned  mission.  . . 

• “Every  effort  must  be  made  to 
keep  the  organization  . . . satisfactory 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

HOODED  WELDER  expertly  caulks 
the  plates  of  a storm-battered  ship 
at  a wartime  nayal  base  in  Aleutians. 


pAN-DO' 

optional.  All  courses  will  be  available 
on  an  optional  basis  to  officers  of  the 
Second  Echelon  and  all  Reserve  CB 
enlisted  men. 

Purpose  of  seminar  training  is  “to 
joring  the  personnel  together  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  assistance  that  a 
heminar-type  analysis  of  a problem 
provides.”  The  seminar  program  will 
bonaist  of  an  annual  series  of  10 
monthly  meetings.  Each  successive 
meeting  will  concern  itself  with  a 
johase  of  a campaign  or  operation. 
Completion  of  the  10  seminar  sessions 

Evill  represent  completion  of  a cam- 
oaign,  and  new  campaign  and  opera- 
ional  problems  will  be  presented  each 
Ihear.  Seminars  will  be  divided  into 
our  sections,  each  dealing  with  phases 
| if  the  problem  most  applicable  to  the 
Allowing  rank  and  rating  groups: 
>etty  officers  and  warrants,  ensigns  and 
lieutenants  (jg),  lieutenants  and  lieu- 
tenant commanders,  commanders  and 
aptains. 

j,  Successive  monthly  seminars  will 
Jtudy  the  following  subject  groups  in 
elation  to  the  year’s  campaign: 

• Organization  and  function  of  the 
JEC. 

• Staff  and  command  functions 
1, Ground  Troops  Officers), 
e Supply  and  logistics. 

• Advanced  base  equipment  and  ma- 
teriel. 

I • Combat  principles,  military  tactics 
.nd  security. 

Ij  • Engineer  reconnaissance. 

| • Advance  base  construction. 

• Utilities,  water  supply  and  field 
anitation. 
j • Public  works, 
j • Civil  works. 

[ Study  in  these  fields  will  be  detailed, 
ror  instance,  under  the  general  head- 

| 

1,700  Reserve  Billets 
In  Intelligence  Service 

I There  will  be  1,700  billets  for 
officers  of  the  organized  Naval  Re- 
] serve  in  the  Naval  Reserve  com- 
;;  ponent  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 

I Service,  it  was  announced  by  Bu- 
Pers. 

As  shown  in  the  table  below, 
1,475  are  allocated  to  naval  districts 
and  river  commands  and  225  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Air  Training  for 
air  combat  intelligence  service.  ' 

1 Naval  Lt. 


District  Capt. 

Comdr.  Comdr.  Lt.  Lt.(jg)  Ens. 

T’tls 

1 

1 

3 

G 

26 

40 

53 

129 

3 

2 

6 

14 

44 

70 

91 

997 

I 4 

1 

3 

6 

24 

37 

49 

120 

l!  5 

3 

6 

22 

32 

37 

100 

6 

2 

4 

16 

22 

22 

66 

1 7 

1 

2 

11 

17 

22 

53 

8 

'i 

3 

6 
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40 

59 

135 

9 

l 

5 

12 
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65 

81 

203 

J 10 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

5 

11 

2 

4 

21 

31 

33 

91 

12 

l 

3 

6 

25 

37 

50 

122 

13 

2 

4 

18 

24 

24 

72 

i 14 

1 

2 

4 

4 

3 

14 

15 

1 

1 

2 

17 

1 

1 

2 

■PRNC 

i 

3 

6 

26 

37 

55 

128 

I SRNC 
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1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

j CNATra 

2 

6 

15 

44 

70 

88 

225 

ji  TOTALS 

10 

45 

95 

350 

530 

670 

1,700 

— 
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YOU  CANT  BUY  this  kind  of  know-how  overnight.  The  Seabee  Reserves  will 
keep  our  Navy  well  supplied  with  this  priceless  requisite  of  winning  warfare. 


to  the  majority  of  the  Reserve  per- 
sonnel involved  without  in  any  way 
reducing  its  potential  effectiveness  as 
a part  of  a naval  organization.” 

• Procurement,  training,  promotion, 
assignment  and  general  administration 
shall  be  on  an  impartial  professional 
plane  and  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
regular  CEC,  so  far  as  possible. 

• “Free  interchange  of  professional, 
naval  and  administrative  information 
between  the  two  components  of  the 


Civil  Engineer  Corps  shall  be  devel- 
oped and  maintained.” 

• “Close  association  of  the  members 
of  the  Reserve  and  Regular  compo- 
nents of  the  CEC  shall  be  encouraged, 
developed  and  fostered  to  the  end  that 
one  well-integrated  and  closely  affili- 
ated professional  Corps  will  be  ob- 
tained.” 

To  implement  the  Reserve  program, 
BuDocks  has  established  a CEC  Re- 
serve Division,  to  be  headed  by  the 


Personnel  Director  for  CEC  Resell 
CEC  officers  on  active  duty  willffc 
assigned  to  the  various  naval  distrii 
to  administer  the  program  on  tit 
level.  A mobilization  bill  to  go  i|» 
effect  in  an  emergency  will  be  nui- 
tained  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  if 
Yards  and  Docks. 

For  training  and  administrative  p-- 
poses,  the  CB  Reserve  will  follow  ci- 
ventional  military  organization  ;!r 
ground  troops,  just  as  the  regular  Sill 
bees  are  organized.  Battalions  jd 
subordinate  units  will  be  establish 
under  the  various  naval  districts  £d 
river  commands,  with  brigade  £ I 
regimental  staff  units  to  provide  i-i 
centralized  administration. 

Units  may  be  formed  where  a mil- 
mum  of  15  officers  can  attend  rew 
larly.  They  will  meet  in  urban  r 
metropolitan  areas,  and  serve  an  an 
of  60  to  90  miles  radius,  depending lii 
transportation  facilities.  SupervisiM 
each  area  will  be  a CEC  officer,  sefl 
ing  on  the  staff  of  the  District  Din- 
tor  of  Naval  Reserve. 

As  a possible  hint  to  location  ? 
future  units,  surveys  have  showed  tjii 
following  cities  with  more  than  ! 
CEC  Reserve  officers  as  resident 
Boston  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  Prof 
dence,  R.  I.;  New  York  City,  Buffd 
and  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Newark' and  Ps 
erson,  N.  J.;  Philadelphia  and  Pitt; 
burgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  A 
lanta,  Jacksonville,  Houston  and  Dr 
las,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  Detroit,  § 
Louis,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul;  Ka 
sas  City,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kans 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland  and  Cincinna' 
Indianapolis;  Los  Angeles,  San  Dieg 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  Calif 
Denver,  Seattle  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Former  Seabee  personnel  and  CE; 
Reserve  officers  interested  in  affiliatinj 
with  the  CB  Reserve  program  mai 
write  to  the  Director  of  Naval  Reservj 
in  each  naval  district  and  river  con 
mand. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  will  lend  their  engineering  skill  to  the 
many  and  varied  problems  of  naval  construction  and  repair. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WANT  A DAM  BUILT?  A horse  shod?  A battleship 
mended  or  a watch  repaired?  Just  give  Can-Do  a call. 

ALL  HANDS 


ON  THAT  DAY  in  Mudville  when 
the  outlook  wasn’t  brilliant  for 
he  local  nine,  mighty  Casey  came  to 
hat  with  a chance  to  wrest  victory 
i'rom  defeat.  Sad  to  relate,  Casey 
.vhiffed. 

;i  Twenty-five  years  before  Abner 
jDoubleday  thought  up  the  national 
game,  a young  man  named  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  came  to  bat  under  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  similar,  with  far 
jnore  than  the  outcome  of  a mythical 
jail  game  at  stake.  When  the  British 
ried  to  slip  a fast  one  past  him,  he 
dammed  it  right  over  the  fence, 
i That  is  to  say,  he  whipped  the 
'squadron  of  Commodore  Robert  Heriot 
Barclay  on  Lake  Erie,  capturing  the 
■ntire  enemy  fleet  on  10  Sept  1813. 
The  victory  knocked  the  British  out  of 
[he  “northwest,”  and  gave  us  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  the  present  states  west 
if  them.  It  also  provided  one  of  the 
lone  too  numerous  bright  spots  of  the 
[Var  of  1812. 

To  say  that  America’s  “outlook 
vasn’t  brilliant”  during  most  of  that 
var  would  be  an  understatement  of 
act.  The  conflict  which  began  in  1812 
ivith  some  stirring  individual  frigate 
ictories  for  the  United  States,  and 
iptimistic  chirrups  about  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada,  turned  sour  and  more 
our  as  the  mighty  British  Empire, 
freed  from  the  burden  of  an  exhaust- 
ng  struggle  against  Napoleon,  sent 
: ea  and  land  power  to  the  new  world 
.nd  blockaded  our  harbors,  raided  our 
oasts  and  finally  burned  Washington 
n 1814. 

On  what  was  then  the  western 
rentier  an  almost  independent  strug- 
;le  was  fought.  The  British  scored 
arly  when,  making  excellent  use  of 
iaval  strength  on  Lakes  Erie  and  On- 
ario,  Gen.  Isaac  Brock  captured  De- 
roit  on  15  Aug  1812. 

It  is  said  that  the  news  of  Detroit’s 
|jss  was  brought  to  President  Madison 
y a young  lake  captain,  Daniel  Dob- 
ins,  an  escaped  prisoner.  Dobbins’ 
ale  served  to  underline  the  importance 
f control  of  the  lakes ; it  was  decided 
o build  an  American  fleet  at  Presqu’ 
jsle  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Dobbins  was 
ut  in  charge  of  preliminary  opera- 
ions.  In  March  1813  young  Commo- 
Jore  0.  H.  Perry  arrived  to  take 
ver.  ... 

At  this  time  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
yas  not  quite  28  years  old.  He  was 
he  grandson  of  Freeman  Perry,  a 
>uaker,  but  the  son  of  Christophers 
‘erry,  who  like  Kipling’s  Fuzzy 


U.  S.  Northwest  Saved 
At  Battle  of  Lake  Erie 
As  Oliver  Hazard  Perry 
Captured  Entire  British 
Fleet  in  Heroic  Action 


Wuzzy  was  not  without  faults  but  was 
a first-class  fighting  man.  It  was  un- 
der his  belligerent  father  that  Oliver 
first  went  to  sea  as  a midshipman 
aboard  the  small  frigate  General 
Greene.  The  time  was  1799,  during 
the  undeclared  war  with  France,  but 
the  ship  saw  action  only  once  and 
suffered  a great  deal  more  from  pesti- 
lence than  from  enemy  gunfire. 

Subsequently,  Perry  served  in  the 
Mediterranean,  receiving  his  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  1802.  In  1805  he 
received  his  first  command,  the  170-ton 
schooner  Nautilus.  In  1811  he  lost  his 
his  ship  Revenge  when  it  ran  aground 
and  broke  up  in  a storm,  but  a court 
of  inquiry  held  him  blameless.  In  May 
of  that  year  he  was  married.  When 
the  war  began,  he  was  in  command  of 
a handful  of  gunboats  at  Newport  har- 


METEOR-LIKE,  Perry's  career  reached 
climax  at  Lake  Erie  when  he  was  only 
28  years  old.  He  died  of  fever  at  34. 


bor,  vainly  seeking  a command  at  sea. 

Then  he  heard  about  Dobbins  and 
Lake  Erie.  He  brought  to  bear  all 
the  influence  he  could  exert  on  William 
Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  on 
Commodore  Isaac  Chauncey,  who  was 
in  complete  command  of  the  lakes  with 
headquarters  on  Lake  Ontario.  Fi- 
nally he  was  ordered  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  general  military  situation 
around  the  lake  was  this:  Generals 
Harrison  and  Proctor,  American  and 
British  land  leaders  respectively,  were 
flexing  their  muscles  at  each  other 
across  the  water.  The  operations  of 
both  depended  on  naval  support.  Proc- 
tor had  it  in  the  form  of  a squadron 
under  the  one-armed  Barclay,  rugged 
veteran  of  Lord  Nelson’s  campaigns — 
but  Proctor  lacked  energy  to  use  it; 
Harrison,  without  it,  couldn’t  move — 
or  at  least  couldn’t  move  forward. 

When  Perry  arrived  he  found  keels 
of  two  20-gun  brigs  had  been  laid ; the 
hulls  of  two  gunboats  were  nearing 
completion;  the  keel  of  a fifth  boat 
was  on  the  blocks.  Construction  of  the 
ships  proved  the  least  of  his  worries, 
for  material  (in  the  form  of  huge 
trees  growing  down  to  the  water’s 
edge)  was  plentiful  if  workmen  were 
not,  and  the  job  was  in  the  hands  of 
competent  men.  But  there  was  no  rig- 
ging; there  were  no  arms  with  which 
to  equip  the  ships  or  even  to  defend 
them  while  building;  and  there  seemed 
little  prospect  of  recruits  to  man  them 
if  they  ever  were  completed  and  prop- 
erly outfitted. 

Strikes  played  a part  in  slowing  up 
production.  Workmen’s  food  was  not 
good,  though  1813  prices  do  not  seem 
exhorbitant  (butter  was  seven  cents  a 
pound,  whiskey  30  cents  a gallon).  The 
reason  was  simply  that  satisfactory 
provisions  were  not  obtainable,  and 
after  Perry  convinced  his  men  of  this 
fact,  they  went  back  to  work. 

In  the  spring  Perry  was  able  to  aug- 
ment his  strength  by  five  small  ships 
which  had  been  trapped  at  Black  Rock 
on  the  Niagara  River.  They  were 
freed  by  virtue  of  Chauncey’s  attack 
on  Fort  George,  and  they  were 
brought  back  by  Perry,  who  was  able 
to  escape  the  British  squadron  only 
because  of  fog  and  nightfall.  The  use- 
fulness of  the  fog  on  this  occasion 
was  undeniable;  and  its  presence  was 
typical  of  what  a good  many  naval  of- 
ficers of  the  time  called  “Perry’s  luck.” 

By  4 July  all  Perry’s  ships  were  in 
the  water  but  he  still  had  to  get  the 
two  brigs  across  the  bar  into  the  har- 
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'PERRY'S  LUCK'  played  its  part.  British  vessels  became  entangled  as  Niagara  (right-center)  split  enemy  battle  liril 


bor.  His  flagship  Lawrence  stuck,  as  he 
had  feared,  halfway  across.  Guns  were 
taken  off,  ballast  removed,  “camels” 
swung  into  action.  The  ship  passed 
over  the  bar,  finally,  after  three  days 
and  nights  of  work,  and  lay  disarmed 
in  the  deep  water.  The  men  immedi- 
ately lightened  the  Niagara  for  a sim- 
ilar trip. 

Just  at  this  point  Barclay’s  fleet 
hove  into  view.  The  British  captain 
had  been  off  on  a four-day  party  at 
Port  Dover,  where  he  had  said  that 
when  he  returned  he  expected  “to  find 
the  Yankee  brigs  hard  and  fast  on  the 
bar  . . .”  He  was  very  close  to  being 
right — but  he  didn’t  know  how  close. 
The  westerly  wind  caused  both  the 
gunless  Lawrence  and  the  stranded 
Niagara  to  head  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  enemy.  Barclay  was  a cautious 
man;  from  his  position  it  seemed  that 
the  whole  American  fleet  was  over  the 
bar,  and  if  so  he  couldn’t  attack.  So  he 
sailed  away.  Perry’s  luck  again? 

At  2100  that  night  Perry  was  able 
to  write  the  SecNav:  “I  have  great 
pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I have 
succeeded  in  getting  over  the  bar  the 
United  States  vessels,  the  Lawrence, 
Niagara,  Caledonia,  Ariel,  Scorpion, 
Somers,  Tigress,  and  Porcupine.  The 
enemy  have  been  in  sight  all  day.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  Perry  that 
next  morning,  though  he  had  been 
without  sleep  three  nights  and  was 
sick,  and  his  already  too  small  crew 
was  ill  and  exhausted,  they  set  out  on 
their  first  cruise  on  the  lake;  the  en- 
emy was  not  sighted. 

Nor  was  any  contact  made  between 
the  opposing  forces  for  a month;  yet 
Perry  was  confident  it  would  come 
soon.  Gen.  Harrison  was  not  so  sure 
and  reurged  the  necessity  of  naval 
control  for  the  sake  of  his  land  cam- 
paign. But  it  was  Barclay  who  was 
really  under  pressure  to  act,  for  the 
supplying  of  Gen.  Proctor’s  restive  In- 
dians denended  on  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion of  his  fleet,  and  with  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie  he  no  longer  had  such  free- 
dom. He  was  forced,  then,  to  con- 
template attack. 

Barclay  was  having  trouble^  of  the 
same  sort  that  beset  Perry.  His  men 

20 


were  few  in  number,  and  inexperi- 
enced. His  new  brig  Detroit,  though 
a splendid  ship  otherwise,  was  not  well 
armed.  By  September  his  provisions 
were  running  dangerously  low.  Pris- 
oners who  escaped  from  the  British 
base  on  5 September  told  Perry  of  the 
situation,  and  the  latter  realized  that 
the  next  time  Barclay  put  out  from 
Malden,  the  long  awaited  battle  would 
take  place. 

Accordingly,  he  consulted  with  his 
officers,  drawing  up  plans  of  battle. 
The  British  were  able  to  bring  six 
ships  onto  the  Lake.  The  Detroit  was 
their  strongest — a three-master  with 
19  guns;  there  was  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte, with  17;  the  Lady  Prevost  (13)  ; 
the  Hunter  (10)  ; and  the  Chippeway 
and  Little  Belt  with  a total  of  4.  The 
vessels  totaled  1,460  tons. 

Perry  had  nine  ships  totaling  1,671 
tons.  Thirty-nine  32-pounder  carro- 
nades,  concentrated  on  the  Lawrence 
(20  guns)  and  Niagara  (also  20)  gave 
his  fleet  an  impressive  edge  in  weight 
of  broadside.  But  he  knew  that  Bar- 
clay with  his  wealth  of  “long”  guns 
could  stand  off  and  batter  him  to 
pieces  unless  he  could  rush  to  close 
quarters.  So  to  his  subordinates  Perry 
emphasized  and  reemphasized  the  need 
to  get  close  to  the  foe.  He  issued  writ- 
ten instructions  to  all  commanders 
that  they  were  to  “engage  . . . desig- 
nated adversary  in  close  action,  at 
half  cable’s  length”  (about  100  yards) 
and  as  a parting  shot  repeated  the 
advice  of  Nelson — gospel  to  all  navies: 
“If  you  lay  the  enemy  close  alongside, 
you  cannot  be  out  of  your  place.” 

A little  after  0500  the  next  morning, 
10  September,  the  lookout  in  Law- 
rence's masthead  cried,  “Sail,  ho!”  It 
was  the  enemy,  north  and  westward 
toward  the  Detroit  River,  heading 
across  the  lake.  The  crew  was  called 
to  quarters.  By  0700  of  a fine  Sep- 
tember morning,  the  six  ships  of  Bar- 
clay’s fleet  were  clearly  visible  from 
the  Laivrence. 

Perry  had  difficulty  in  getting  his 
fleet  underway,  but  the  wind  shifted 
conveniently  at  a critical  moment 
(more  of  the  commodore’s  luck,  no 


doubt)  and  the  ships  moved  ol } 
briskly.  At  1000  the  fleets  were  stj 
eight  miles  apart.  A half-hour  lat 
Perry  ordered  chow  and  grog  for  an 
hands.  The  decks  were  sanded,  the 
sprayed  with  water  so  that  they  shoui 
not  become  too  slippery  when  the  blo<J: 
began  to  flow. 

Perry  had  hoisted  his  flag  with  til 
last  words  of  the  brave  but  unfo 
tunate  Capt.  James  Lawrence  inscribe 
thereon:  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship 
Those  were  the  words  cried  by  Lav 
rence  as  he  lay  in  pain  and  deliriur 
mortally  sticken  aboard  the  battere 
Chesapeake  earlier  that  summer  o 
Boston.  The  crew  cheered  as  Pern 
told  Lawrence’s  story  and  raised  th 
banner. 

“This  is  the  most  important  day  d 
my  life,”  he  said  soberly  and  a littl) 
naively,  half  to  an  officer,  half  to  him 
self.  He  had  examined  his  ship  agai 
and  again  that  morning;  now  one! 
more  he  went  slowly  around  the  decl 
To  one  of  his  few  experienced  gu: 
crews,  who  had  served  on  the  famou 
Constitution,  he  smiled  and  said 
“Well,  I see  there  is  nothing  to  tel 
you.” 

Now  at  1145  a bugle  call  was  heare 
on  the  Detroit,  followed  by  a cheer— j 
and  then  by  a burst  of  smoke,  a roar 
and  a splash  as  the  first  shot  fell  shorn 
But  Perry  found  out  that  his  adver 
sary  was  not  ignorant  of  his  advan 
tage  at  long  range,  and  intended  t( 
use  it.  Five  minutes  later  the  secont 
British  shot  crashed  through  the  Law- 
rence’s thin  side  and  ended  up  in  th< 
china  closet,  spilling  piles  of  dishes  or 
Perry’s  pet  spaniel  which  had  beer 
locked  there  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way.  Topside  the  missile  had  dislodged 
one  of  those  huge  wooden  splinters] 
which  were  such  a hazard  of  naval 
warfare  of  the  day,  and  it  killed  aj 
man.  The  green  crew  gasped  a little.< 

“Don’t  worry,  boys,  it’ll  be  all  right,” 
Perry  called.  The  tone  rather  than, 
the  words  did  his  crew  some  good. 

Now  as  Detroit  was  finding  the 
range,  other  American  ships  were  fall- 
ing behind  Lawrence,  which  could  not 
yet  respond  effectively  to  the  English- 
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captured  and  “with  respect  and  es- 
teem” closed. 

Later  of  course  he  commented  on 
the  struggle  at  greater  length.  He 
was  very  happy  about  the  conduct 
of  his  crews;  he  complimented  the 
100  Negroes  under  his  command;  he 
was  particularly  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance of  his  volunteer  riflemen 
from  Kentucky;  he  had  kind  words 
even  for  Elliott. 

Then  he  and  Harrison  got  busy  on 
the  project  of  ridding  the  region  of 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Proctor.  That 
gentleman,  his  supplies  cut  off  by 
Barclay’s  defeat,  made  a blundering 
retreat  from  Malden  to  the  Thames 
River.  There  the  British  were  routed 
and  the  great  Indian  Chief  Tecumseh 
was  slain,  probably  by  Col.  Richard 
Johnson. 

The  War  of  1812  was  over  before 
Perry  got  to  sea  again,  though  he 
participated  in  some  stiff  land  fight- 
ing during  the  British  attack  on  Bal- 
timore. . . . 

Those  men  who  were  willing  with 
some  asperity  to  assign  so  much  of 
Perry’s  success  to  his  “luck”  would 
not  have  envied  him  a short  six  years 
after  Erie.  The  young  hero,  dis- 
patched to  Angostura,  Venezuela,  on 
a diplomatic  mission  lay  dying  of  yel- 
low fever  in  a little  schooner  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River.  There 
after  a racking  illness  he  met  death  on 
his  34th  birthday,  25  Aug  1819. 

Had  Perry  lived  a normal  life’s 
span,  he  might  have  been  expected  to 
add  to  his  laurels.  One  old  salt  who 
had  served  on  more  than  20  ships  said 
upon  Perry’s  death,  “I  served  under 
him  but  a few  weeks  . . . and  he  was 
the  finest  officer  I ever  heard  of  or 
saw.”  But  he  was  cut  off  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a career,  and  his  reputation 
must  be  based  on  one  battle. 


nan’s  fire.  Swung  around  broadside, 
Lawrence  fired  her  carronades  which 
'ell  short.  The  ship  had  to  get  closer 
o her  opponent,  and  Perry  ordered  the 
new  to  cease  firing  during  the  ap- 
>roach;  meanwhile  Detroit  pounded 
hem  with  everything  but  the  galley 
tove. 

By  1215  Lawrence  began  to  fire 
igain,  but  she  was  by  this  time  a 
ladly  hurt  ship.  Her  broadside 
mashed  into  Detroit,  but  the  heavy 
imbers  of  that  vessel  prevented  much 
lamage.  The  two  flagships  drifted 
loser  and  closer.  At  the  same  time 
3erry  ordered  his  other  ships  to  close 
iction,  as  he  had  said  that  he  would 
lo. 

But  Niagara  hung  back.  Like  the 
illiance  in  support  of  John  Paul 
ones’  Bonhomme  Richard,  she  hung 
lack.  Niagara’s  commander,  Capt. 
'esse  Elliott,  was  no  Pierre  Landais; 
reachery  seems  highly  improbable, 
owardice  impossible — yet  Elliott  kept 
iis  brig  out  of  action.  For  two  hours 
he  flagship  stood  up  under  the  fire 
if  Detroit  and  Hunter,  and  also  that 
if  Queen  Charlotte,  which  having 
leen  assigned  Niagara  and  not  being 
ible  to  reach  that  bashful  ship  with 
ler  guns,  went  to  work  on  Perry. 
Lawrence’s  thin  sides  had  been  holed 
igain  and  again,  her  rigging  was 
•ut  to  pieces,  hardly  a dozen  men 
vere  left  on  board  who  were  fit  for 
my  duty,  and  at  1430  the  last  gun  of 
he  ship  was  fired,  supposedly  by 
’erry  himself.  A moment  later  that 
annon  was  struck  by  a shot  and  dis- 
mantled. 

Now  as  the  harassed  Perry  looked 
.bout  his  helpless  ship,  there  seemed 
io  means  of  fighting  back.  Of  his 
rew  of  a little  over  100  men,  22  had 
ieen  killed,  61  wounded.  Of  the  of- 
icers,  only  Perry  and  his  brother 
dexander,  a young  midshipman,  were 
nhurt.  Further  resistance  aboard 
,awrence  was  impossible,  and  ap- 
arently  Niagara  was  not  going  to 
ght. 

“I  will  bring  that  brig  into  action,” 
’erry  said  grimly. 

Leaving  Lieut.  Yarnall  in  charge 
f Lawrence,  he  had  four  oarsmen  row 
im  and  his  flag  in  the  ship’s  gig 
half-mile  to  Niagara.  George  Wash- 
igton  is  supposed  to  have  stood  erect 
s he  was  rowed  across  the  Delaware; 
’erry  did  stand  erect  until  his  men 
)ld  him  to  sit  down  or  they’d  quit 
Dwing.  Despite  a hail  of  shot,  no  one 
n the  gig  was  touched,  and  they 
bached  Niagara. 

They  were  greeted  by  Capt.  Elliott, 
ho  inquired,  “How  goes  the  day?” 
How,  indeed!  To  this  astounding 
uery,  Perry  replied  that  the  situa- 
on  left  room  for  improvement,  and 
:dered  Elliott  to  bring  up  the  gun- 
)ats.  The  latter  did  so  and  conducted 
tmself  admirably  during  the  rest  of 
le  fight. 

The  fight,  however,  did  not  last 
ng.  By  1445  Perry  had  run  ud  his 
mnant  and  motto  flag,  had  satisfied 
imself  that  the  vessel  was  in  good 
lape,  and  had  turned  the  Niagara 
) as  to  break  through  the  British 
ne. 

As  Niagara  moved  to  attack,  Lieut, 
amall  who  had  struck  his  flag  on 
awrence,  ran  up  his  colors  again, 
e had  no  gun  in  operation  on  his 


ship,  you  will  recall,  and  was  thus 
making  the  only  contribution  to  vic- 
tory he  could — -drawing  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  “correctness”  of  raising 
his  once  lowered  flag  may  be  open  to 
question,  but  the  courage  he  showed 
is  beyond  dispute. 

Now  Perry  had  a final  stroke  of 
good  fortune.  Queen  Charlotte,  at- 
tempting to  pass  on  the  lee  of  Detroit 
so  as  to  hand  Niagara  a broadside, 
passed  too  close,  was  becalmed  and 
then  disabled  by  a shot,  and  finally 
ran  into  Detroit.  The  two  ships  wal- 
lowed, entangled,  just  as  Niagara 
came  roaring  down  the  line. 

The  American  brig  raked  the 
trapped  vessels  with  terrible  effect. 
Broadside  after  broadside  made  a 
shambles  of  the  two  best  British  ships, 
and  Hunter  and  Lady  Prevost  were 
treated  to  their  share  of  the  punish- 
ment. Perry  withheld  his  fire  until  so 
close  that  the  blasts  were  devastating. 

In  the  meantime  Barclay  himself 
had  been  desperately  wounded.  Hit 
once  in  the  leg,  he  had  returned  to 
the  deck  after  regaining  consciousness. 
Then  his  remaining  hand  was  shot 
away.  Nonetheless  this  valiant  man 
insisted  on  being  brought  topside  to 
fight  his  ship.  But  arriving  there, 
he  saw  that  the  situation  was  hopeless 
and  he  could  only  surrender. 

It  was  now  1500.  Perry  had  brought 
victory  to  the  United  States  15  min- 
utes after  taking  command  of  the 
Niagara.  Chippeway  and  Little  Belt 
made  half-hearted  efforts  to  escape 
but  were  quickly  rounded  up  by  warn- 
ing shots  from  Scorpion  and  Tripnpe. 

A short  while  afterward  Perry, 
seated  on  a dismounted  cannon,  scrib- 
bled the  message  that  has  become  so 
well  known  in  American  history.  On 
the  back  of  a soiled  envelope,  the  note 
was  addressed  to  Gen.  William  Har- 
rison. It  began : 

“Dear  Gen’l:— 

“We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours  . . . .” 

Attempting  no  flights  of  rhetoric, 
Perry  simply  listed  the  English  ships 


And  as  his  reputation  rests  upon 
one  epic  struggle,  so  his  fame  rests 
upon  one  sentence— the  modest,  un- 
adorned report  of  glorious  victory: 
We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they 
are  ours. 


STRICKEN  LAWRENCE  left  behind,  Perry  shifts  flag  to  Niagara.  Actually, 
only  four  oarsmen  accompanied  him.  Brother  (shown  here)  was  not  in  boat. 
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NO,  THEY'RE  NOT  CRAZY— they'i 


THE  IMPORTANT  THING  to  re- 
1 member  is  that  there  is  no  safe  way 
to  dispose  of  a bomb.  There  is  only  a 
least  dangerous  way. 

The  speaker  was  an  instructor  at  the 
Navy’s  wartime  bomb  disposal  school; 
his  listeners,  30  Navy  and  Marine  vol- 
unteers for  one  of  the  Navy’s  hush- 
most  secret  programs.  Whatever  their 
other  troubles,  these  rugged  indivi- 
duals were  not  hounded  by  life  insur- 
ance salesmen,  for  in  a few  months 
they  were  to  be  vacationing  at  some 
idyllic  tourist  spot — Iwo  Jima,  say,  in 
February  of  1945. 

The  actuaries  didn’t  consider  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbor- 
hood at  that  time  particularly  desir- 
able customers,  but  with  the  bomb  dis- 
posal boys  there  were  circumstances 
in  aggravation.  When  a shell  whined 
over  your  head  on  Iwo  in  February 
1945  it  was  standard  procedure  to 
dive  for  the  nearest  hole.  Not  so  with 
the  bomb  disposal  teams — they  dived 
for  the  shell. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  this 
unique  “hobby”  goes  back  to  1940  and 
Britain’s  darkest  hour.  It  was  on  that 
embattled  island  that  the  UXB  (unex- 
ploded bomb)  first  became  a critical 
problem,  the  more  so  since  there  was 
no  previous  experience  from  which  to 
draw. 

When  the  Germans  began  the  inten- 
sive blitz  of  England,  they  introduced 
a new  and  potent  weapon — the  time 
bomb.  By  dropping  bombs  with  fuzes 
set  to  detonate  anytime  between  one- 
and-one-half  and  80  hours  after  impact 
the  Luftwaffe  achieved  the  effect  of 
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a mine  disposal  team  doing  a routine 

continuous  bombing  24  hours  a day. 
Long  after  the  Nazi  planes  returned 
to  their  bases,  TNT  left  in  London 
continued  to  explode.  The  materiel 
damage  was  heightened  by  the  devas- 
tating effect  on  civilian  morale. 

All  bombs  that  did  not  explode  had 
to  be  considered  time  bombs  until  they 
were  uncovered  and  proved  otherwise. 
Consequently,  at  the  height  of  the 
blitz,  as  many  as  2,200  separate  areas 
within  London’s  metropolitan  limits 
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THE  BOYS  ashore  said  they'd  just  as 
soon  this  B/D  team  took  their  de- 
fuzing  problems  out  into  the  bay. 


job  on  a derelict  floating  horned  mine 

were  evacuated  because  of  the  pres 
ence  of  UXBs.  It  took  eight  and 
half  hours  to  cross  the  city  in  an  era 
ergency  vehicle.  Factories  and  vita 
utilities  were  forced  to  shut  dowi 
and  the  Luftwaffe’s  mission  drew  clos 
to  success. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  th 
Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Navy,  RAll 
and  many  of  Britain’s  leading  scien 
tists,  an  elaborate  system  was  evolvet 
for  locating,  rendering  safe  and  dis 
posing  of  unexploded  bombs.  Scienci 
soon  replaced  luck  and  daring  it 
handling  these  incidents  and  the  UXI 
ceased  to  be  a nightmare. 

Another  cute  Nazi  trick  that  causec 
the  ordnance  disposal  business  to  boon 
was  the  magnetic  mine.  The  impetus 
it  added  to  British  disposal  work  in- 
creased our  Navy’s  interest  in  a sorelj 
neglected  problem  and  culminated  it 
the  Spring  of  1941  in  the  founding  oi 
the  Mine  Disposal  school  under  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance.  At  the  same 
time,  U.  S.  observers  in  England  were 
laying  the  groundwork  for  a similar 
program  in  land-explosive  ordnance 
disposal. 

In  December  the  Japs  paid  their 
courtesy  call  on  Battleship  Row  and 
the  B/D  specialists  had  to  begin  again 
from  scratch.  Almost  nothing  was 
known  of  Tojo’s  ordnance  and  plans 
thus  far  laid  were  all  predicated  on  . 
British  experience  and  German  weap- 
ons. 

The  first  Pacific  disposal  jobs  were  f 
done  on  Oahu  on  UXBs  of  7 Decern-  . 
ber.  “Pickup  teams”  usually  composed1] 
of  an  officer  and  petty  officer  were  as-  j 
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igned  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
ions  to  commands  where  their  ser- 
ices  were  most  needed.  Their  reports 
ormed  the  nucleus  of  our  intelligence 
n Japanese  weapons  and  supplied 
arly  information  for  the  Bomb  Dis- 
osal  school — twin  of  the  Mine  dis- 
osal  outfit  — which  was  established 
arly  in  1942.  BuOrd  had  cognizance 
f technical  and  training  aspects  while 
:NO  retained  operational  control  oi 
he  program. 

It  was  touch  and  go  at  the  school; 

1 those  early  days — yesterday’s  ex- 
erience  in  the  field  was  the  source 
:r  today’s  lecture.  The  type  of  vol- 
nteer  needed  in  the  program  was  not 
iasily  found.  Obviously,  a man  with 
foffee  nerves  is  not  the  character  you 
j-ould  choose  to  turn  the  wrench  when 
,ou’re  de-fuzing  a block-buster  or  an 
iifluence  mine.  In  addition,  high  in- 
idligence  standards  were  mandatory 
nee  the  curriculum  covered  subjects 
inging  from  physics  to  Japanese 
mguage.  Security  was  so  high  that 
mdidates  were  told  only  that  their 
uty  would  be  “extra  hazardous.’’  De- 
lite  the  careful  screening  undergone 
Y volunteers  one  in  every  three  failed 
i make  the  grade  at  the  training  ac- 
vities. 

The  successful  graduates  formed  a 
an  not  quite  like  any  other  group  in 
le  Navy.  First,  they  had  to  do  their 
ingerous  job  with  absolutely  no  pub- 
: recognition.  The  British  learned 
irly  in  the  war  the  need  for  complete 
‘icurity  in  disposal  operations.  Any 
impromise  of  method  or  technique 
ould  mean  enemy  counter-measures 
jhich  could  undo  painful  lessons 
ready  learned.  Even  the  fact  that 
ir  Navy  had  such  a program  had  to 
b,  until  now,  classified  information. 
The  nature  of  operations  nourished 
' e deepest  kind  of  mutual  respect,  de- 
mdence  and  camaraderie  between 
; mmissioned  and  petty  officer  and 
ride  in  their  unsung  work— their  only 
ward — developed  in  ordnance  disposal 
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MARINE  BOMB  DISPOSAL  men  neutralize  a bomb-yardstick  minefield  on 
'wo  Jima.  To  the  Marines  fell  much  of  the  nasty  work  of  tactical  disposal. 


men  the  highest  degree  of  Navy  spirit. 

Honor  rolls  of  the  two  schools  are 
well  covered  with  decorations,  from 
Navy  Crosses  on  down.  Surprisingly, 
fatalities  were  low  considering  the 
type  of  work  involved.  Fewer  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  school  grad- 
uates were  killed  in  actual  disposal 
operations.  Chief  reason  for  this 
happy  circumstance  was  the  profes- 
sional competence  of  the  men  them- 
selves. Too,  they  had  the  costly  trial 


and  error  experience  of  our  Allies  to 
go  on.  Another  factor  was  the  Japs’ 
failure  to  use  the  time  bomb  and  anti- 
handling fuze  to  the  extent  they  might 
have. 

The  individual  two-man  units  which 
had  been  in  the  field  since  early  1942. 
did  outstanding  work.  There  was, 
however,  an  inevitable  lack  of  coordi- 
nation among  such  small  and  widely- 
scattered  groups.  To  correct  this  sit- 
uation, the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval 


Mulvanty  on  Bomb  Disposal  (BuOrd) 

! ULVANEY' — 'ALL  THUMBS'  of  ordnance  disposal  program — was  the  creation  of  Sgt,  Robert  Vittur,  USMCR. 
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JAP  MIDGET  SUB  was  salvaged  at  Tulagi  in  the  Solomons.  Navy  bomb  dis- 
posal team  flew  to  the  scene  to  disarm  and  examine  its  two  small  torpedoes. 


Operations  directed  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  to  assemble  a Mobile  Explo- 
sives Investigation  Unit  for  transfer 
to  an  advance  base.  MEIU#1  was  or- 
ganized in  July  1942  and  six  months 
later  set  up  shop  in  Brisbane,  Aus- 
tralia. 


No  service  was  maintaining  an  ade- 
quate ordnance  intelligence  organiza- 
tion in  the  Southwest  Pacific  at  the 
time  and  MEIU#1  filled  the  gap  ad- 
mirably. The  unit  served  as  a pool 
for  all  Navy  bomb  and  mine  disposal 
personnel  in  the  area,  kept  close  liai- 
son with  Army  and  Australian  activi- 
ties, collected  and  correlated  badly 
needed  intelligence  data,  shipped  hun- 
dred of  tons  of  unexploded  ordnance 
back  to  the  U.  S.  for  research  and  con- 
ducted a comprehensive  training  pro- 
gram. 


From  half  a dozen  bomb  and  mine 
disposal  people  in  two  tiny  shacks  at 
West  Loch,  Oahu,  MEIU#4  grew  into 
an  organization  of  325  officers  and 


The  army  drew  heavily  on  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Navy  experts  and  soon 
bomb  and  mine  disposal  teams  were 
moving  with  counter-intelligence,  en- 
gineer and  G-2  groups  to  participate 
in  every  Allied  landing  in  the  theater. 
Their  battle  cry,  “Fire  in  the  hole!” 
announced  UXBs  being  detonated  at 
Buna,  Gona,  Salamau,  Lae,  Finsch- 
haven,  the  Admiralties,  Hollandia, 
Aitape,  Wadke-Sarmi,  Biak  Sansapor, 
Morotai,  Peleliu,  Anguar,  Mindoro 
and  Leyte-Samar. 

MEIU#1  moved  to  Luzon  on  the 
heels  of  the  invading  Army.  After  the 
relatively  slim  pickings  of  New  Guinea 
and  its  vicinity,  the  MEIU  detectives 
found  themselves  in  hog  heaven  amid 
huge  dumps  of  hastily  abandoned  Jap 
ordnance.  At  Cavite  alone,  an  advance 
echelon  processed  over  600.000  pounds 
of  unexploded  bombs,  shells  and  mines. 


The  first  naval  personnel  to  re-enter 
Manila  were  MEIU#1  teams.  The  ad- 
ministrative command  moved  into  the 
battered  Philippine  capital,  and  from 
there  bomb  and  mine  disposal  teams 


men.  The  unit,  cooperating  clos< 
with  Joint  Intelligence  Center,  Pac 
Ocean  Areas,  did  disposal  and  intej 
gence  work  throughout  the  island  ho- 
ping campaign  — Anguar,  Pele: 
Leyte-Samar,  Ulithi  Iwo  Jima 
Okinawa — on  the  road  to  Japan, 
complement  included  men  who  h| 
seen  combat  missions  in  the  Marsha 
and  Marianas. 


Perhaps  Iwo  typifies  the  work 
MEIU#4.  Ordnance  disposal  during 
invasion  falls  roughly  into  two  class; 
tactical  and  intelligence.  The  fornj 
means  clearing  an  area  of  dud  a 
time-fuze  ammunition  so  that  it  m 
be  “safely”  occupied  by  combat  trool 
Obviously,  much  of  this  kind  of  wd 
must  be  done  under  fire.  Here  woi 
be  a good  time  to  pay  respects 
Marine  bomb  disposal  boys.  Train 
at  the  Navy  schools,  these  leathf 
necks  were  attached  to  combat  di 
sions  with  which  they  served  in  t 
bloodiest  of  the  Pacific  battles.  Mu 
of  the  unenviable  task  of  tactical  d 


posal  fell  to  them. 


went  on  the  invasions  of  Palawan, 
Zamboanga,  Panay,  Negros,  Mindanao, 
Cebu,  Tarakan,  Brunei  Bay  and  Balik- 
papan. 

A second  mobile  explosives  investi- 
gating unit,  MEIU#4,  also  did  Pacific 
duty.  It  enjoyed  much  the  same 
Topsy-like  career  as  its  older  SoWes- 
Pac  brother. 


Disposal  for  intelligence  purpos 
requires  recognition  of  new  types 
enemy  ordnance,  rendering  it  safe  f 
examination,  reporting  its  characfi 
istics  and  preparing  it  for  shipme 
for  further  research.  Another  pha 
of  this  type  of  disposal  is  examinati 
of  our  own  dud  shells  and  bombs 
determine  the  cause  of  their  malfun 
tioning. 

All  brands  of  the  tricky  busine 
were  done  in  volume  at  Iwo  Jim 
While  Marines  cleared  dud-infesti 
areas  for  the  advancing  infantry,  tv 
Navy  B/D  units  attached  to  JICPO 
teams  took  apart  Jap  rocket  missil 
and  other  items  first  used  by  the  e 
emy  in  that  suicidal  defense.  A thii 
two-man  team  working  with  tl 
beachmaster  landed  with  assault  troo] 
and  set  to  work  collecting  base  fuz( 
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NAZI  MINE  on  the  Normandy  beachhead  is  examined  by  CPO.  Navy  dis 
posal  units  were  called  upon  to  assist  ground  forces  as  far  inland  as  Pari; 
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•om  undetonated  U.  S.  5-inch  38  pro- 
files. The  two  men  managed  to 
ather,  analyze  and  ship  more  than 
■)0  dud  fuzes  while  dodging  the  en- 
jny’s  barrages  and  our  own  close-in 
re  support. 

I Personnel  formerly  attached  to 
|:IEU#4  are  still  in  Japan.  Assigned 
, Army  units,  these  Navy  experts 
ive  done  an  almost  unbelievable  job 
disposing  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
mds  of  tons  of  Japanese  ordance 
lockpiled  there. 

| Bomb  and  mine  disposal  on  the  other 
!de  of  the  world  cannot  be  overlooked. 
!wo  MEIUs,  #2  in  the  Mediterranean 
’id  #3  in  the  European  theater,  dupli- 
j.ted  the  fine  records  of  the  Pacific 
bits,  operating  on  a smaller  scale. 
MEIU#2  was  first  based  at  Oran, 
ter  moved  to  Italy  and  finally  wound 
) in  Marseilles.  It  assisted  British 
jid  Army  groups  in  clearing  captured 
!>rts,  bases  and  airfields  in  Italy  and 
jrathern  France. 

j MEIU#3  did  its  big  job  in  the  Nor- 
fandy  invasion.  It  hit  Utah  beach  on 
i June  1944,  assisted  in  beachhead 
isposal  operations,  and  moved  on  to 
lerbourg. 

The  Nazis  demolished  and  mined 
tal  French  ports  as  only  they  could. 
|EIU#3’s  disposal  work  at  Cherbourg, 
•anville,  St.  Malo,  Carentes,  Marlaix, 
rest,  Nantes,  Vantes  and  LeHavre 
, aides  an  epic  in  the  young  profession, 
■ams  of  the  unit  were  called  on  by 

Iound  forces  for  assistance  in  areas 
far  inland  as  Paris. 

The  work  of  the  Mobile  Explosives 
vestigation  Units  is  made  perhaps 
are  amazing  by  the  fact  that  the 
'erational  program  was  carried  out 

[officers  and  men  over  99  per  cent 
whom  had  no  previous  naval  experi- 
ce.  The  two  Pacific  groups  won  the 
ivy  Unit  Citation.  Some  ordnance 
sposal  personnel  were  assigned  to 
ips.  In  addition  naval  districts  and 
ier  continental  commands  had  teams 
rich  performed  their  assignments 
thout  benefit  of  campaign  ribbons. 
Their  art  will  not  be  lost  despite  the 
11-up  of  wartime  activities.  Bomb 
d mine  programs  have  been  com- 
led.  A six  month  course  covering 
iposal  and  diving  techniques  — an 
portant  sideline  of  the  work  — is 
w being  conducted  at  the  Ordnance 
sposal  Unit  of  the  Naval  Ordnance 
boratory. 

V-J  Day  was  just  14  August  as  far 
ordnance  disposal  operations  went, 
ery  week  still  brings  priority  dis- 
tches  from  naval  activities  and  civ- 
m groups  in  urgent  need  of  ord- 
ace  disposal  talent.  The  recent 
son  break  at  Alcatraz  Island  is 
deal  of  the  adaptability  of  the  B/D 
?s.  Typical,  too,  is  the  fact  that 
ile  the  riot  received  voluminous 
wsoaper  coverage,  the  interesting 
dosives  disposal  job  of  the  12th 
val  District  team  got  no  headlines, 
do,  the  war  isn’t  over  yet  for  dis- 
mal units.  As  long  as  a mine  re- 
ins unaccounted  for,  as  long,  in 
t,  as  ammunition  is  manufactured, 
re  will  be  hurry-up  calls  for  B/D 
rs  to  “come  get  this  darned  thing 
- of  here!”  Whether  it’s  recovery  of 
tims  of  a crashed  airliner  120  feet 

Iler  the  Caribbean  or  dud  grenades 
a crowded  cell-block,  ordnance  dis- 
al  can  do  the  job. 
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WHO  GAVE  tAUUVANGY 

pgotyussvon  to  secuoe? 


GUESS  WHAT,  EO.  THEY  POINTED 
VOUR  CORRECTION  IN  THIS, 
ISSUE  OF  THE  BULLETIN  / 


OW.OWW  | 

those  jrps 


THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• FAMILIES  OF  NAVAL  person- 
nel killed  or  missing  in  the  war  are 
advised  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay 
any  organization  or  individual  for 
casualty  information. 

All  information  available  is  furnish- 
ed next  of  kin  by  the  Casualty  Sec- 
tion, Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Washington,  25,  D.  C. 

In  accord  with  the  Army,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard,  the  Navy 
further  warned  that  unauthorized  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  have  been 
soliciting  bereaved  families  for  funds, 
giving  in  exchange  promises  of  ad- 
ditional information  to  that  which  the 
Navy  and  War  Departments  have 
furnished.  Such  intervention  results 
in  superfluous  correspondence  and 
does  not  provide  the  next  of  kin  with 
any  information  which  is  not  avail- 
able to  them  through  Navy  channels. 

As  in  the  past,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment will  furnish  all  information  ob- 
tainable regarding  dead  or  missing 
personnel,  direct  to  next-of-kin  or  to 
the  proper  governmental  agencies. 
Such  official  information  is  the  result 
of  years  of  painstaking  search  and  in- 
vestigation, and  is  freely  available  to 
relatives.  The  information  will  not 
be  furnished  to  unauthorized  persons 
or  organizations. 

• WARRANTS  MAY  TRAIN  in 

naval  schools  and  through  correspon- 
dence courses  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
responsibilities  they  must  assume  when 
they  sew  on  the  blue  and  gold  stripe. 

All  Hands  recently  received  a letter 
from  a chief  boatswain,  whose  situa- 
tion is  probably  typical  and  who  was 
at  a loss  as  to  how  to  get  training 
for  his  new  duties.  He  felt  he  could 
handle  his  deck  duties  but  his  knowl- 
edge of  bridge  procedure  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  How,  he  asked, 
could  he  round  out  his  naval  educa- 
tion? Specifically,  he  said,  he  wanted 
training  in  these  subjects:  Rules  of 
the  road,  navigation,  piloting,  weights 
and  stresses,  damage  control,  general 
deck  duties. 

All  of  these  courses  are  offered  by 
the  Navy,  and  are  available  to  war- 
rants. The  first  three  are  contained  in 
a correspondence  course  in  navigation. 
Weights  and  stresses  and  damage  con- 
trol are  included  in  the  six-weeks  dam- 
age control  courses  at  Damage  Con- 
trol Training  Center,  Philadelphia,  or 
at  Navy  Training  School  (Damage 
Control),  Treasure  Island.  General 
deck  duties  are  contained  in  a corre- 
spondence course  in  Navy  Regulations. 

(For  more  on  correspondence 
courses,  nearly  a score  of  which  are 
or  will  be  offered  by  the  Navy,  see 
p.  27). 

In  addition  to  the  schools  mentioned 
above,  there  are  opportunities  in  these 
other  schools  for  warrants  with  ap- 
plicable backgrounds : Gunnery  Officers 
Ordnance  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(8-24  weeks)  ; Naval  School  (Tor- 
pedo), Newport,  R.  I.  (8  weeks); 
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Radio  Materiel  School,  Naval  Research 
Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1  year 
course  in  electronics). 

Warrant  officers  in  more  specialized 
categories  also  have  school  opportu- 
nities. Those  in  aviation,  and  with 
electronics  background,  are  eligible  for 
the  Naval  School  of  Aviation  Elec- 
tronics Maintenance,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas.  And  it  is  a possibility  that 
other  schools  in  the  technical  aspects 
of  aviation  (engineering,  ordnance) 
will  be  available  to  warrants  in  the 
future. 

• REGULAR  NAVY  enlistments 
are  exceeding  recruiting  requirements, 
and  a waiting  list  has  been  established 
for  men  who  desire  to  enlist,  it  was 
announced  by  Vice  Admiral  Louis  E. 
Denfeld,  USN,  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. 

Admiral  Denfeld  stated  that  with 
the  exception  of  men  needed  for  train- 
ing as  electronics  technicians  mates, 
the  Navy  has  limited  its  monthly  en- 
listments. In  emphasizing  the  need 
for  ETMs  in  the  postwar  Navy,  Ad- 
miral Denfeld  said  that  to  those  men 
who  are  selected  for  electronics  train- 
ing, the  Navy  gives  an  education 
worth  $5,000  in  electricity,  radio  and 
related  electronics  subjects. 

Regular  Navy  enlistments  and  re- 
enlistments for  the  first  10  days  in 
August  were  3,370.  Total  USN  enlist- 
ments from  the  surrender  of  Japan 
through  10  August  totaled  283,117. 
Total  strength  of  the  regular  Navy 
was  527,314,  including  35,104  officers 
and  492,210  enlisted  men  on  that  date. 

• LOST  BAGGAGE  eventually 
winds  up  at  Personal  Effects  Distribu- 
tion Center,  NSD,  Clearfield,  Utah, 
whether  it  went  astray  in  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic  or  the  States.  In  most  cases 
personnel  who  have  lost  baggage  stand 
a fair  chance  of  recovering  their  gear 
if  they  get  in  touch  with  PE  DC. 

PE  DC  reports,  incidentally,  that  it 
has  huge  piles  of  unclaimed,  lost  bag- 
gage on  hand. 

Here’s  how  Navy  (and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  who  served  with  the  Navy 
during  the  war)  may  go  about  getting 
their  baggage: 

Obtain  form  NavPers  2264  from  dis- 
bursing officers.  This  form  (report  of 
lost  baggage)  is  used  for  tracing  lost 
gear  through  district  passenger  trans- 
portation offices.  Simply  follow  direc- 
tions on  the  form  for  submitting  it. 
Hint:  In  addition,  submit  one  copy  of 
the  form  directly  to  PEDC,  Clearfield, 
for  faster  action. 

Next-of-kin  hunting  personal  effects 
of  deceased  and  missing  personnel  also 
may  be  aided  by  PEDC.  Next-of-kin 
need  use  no  form,  may  communicate 
direct  with  PEDC.  Statement  of  de- 
cedent’s last  duty  station,  if  known, 
will  assist  tracers. 

Marines,  by  the  way,  may  trace  lost 
gear  through  the  MarCorps  baggage 
center  at  Camp  Elliott,  Calif.  (See 
All  Hands,  March  1946,  p.  72.), 


• VETERANS  RETURNING  to 

tive  service  do  not  void  their  eligibii 


ligibily 

RigG, 


for  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  i£ 
nounced. 

Benefits  which  can  be  had  by  vetjg 
ans  who  have  returned  to  active  d 


are : 


• Education  or  training  with  til 
tion,  fees  and  supplies  at  the  expeis 
of  the  Government. 

• Guaranteed  loan  to  buy  a hor , 
and  in  some  cases  a loan  to  buy  a fall 
or  business. 

Benefits  which  cannot  be  had  by  v| 
erans  who  have  returned  to  active  dry 


are: 


• Readjustment  allowance  for  unem- 
ployment. 

• Allowance  for  subsistence  while  i 
education  or  training. 

• Disability  pension. 

• VA  hospitalization  and  medicij 


treatment,  as  this  benefit  is  receivj 


from  the  branch  in  which  the  veter; 


serves. 

Active  service  credit  will  contin 
to  accrue  after  a veteran  reenters  t’ 
service,  and  may  even  make  him  e 
gible  for  benefits  he  was  denied  prij 
to  his  reenlistment,  upon  his  ultimai 
release  from  active  duty. 


QUESTION: 

^ How  do  you  feel  about  th 
work  you  are  doing  in  the  Navy 

To  get  answers  to  this  one,  Nav 
public  opinion  experts  arranged  i 
check  list  of  favorable  and  unfavoi 
able  comments  about  jobs,  and  aske| 
Navy  men  to  put  an  “X”  next  to  th 
comment  or  comments  they  felt  applie 
to  their  work. 

The  poll  was  taken  at  one  locatior 
but  opinions  were  obtained  from  a va 
riety  of  personnel,  men  ashore  am 
afloat,  aviation  personnel,  usns  am 
USNRS.  Comments  about  Navy  jobs 
with  the  most  frequent  comment  head 
ing  the  list  and  the  least-mentionei 
bringing  up  the  rear,  were  as  follows 

1.  It’s  interesting. 

2.  It’s  important. 

3.  It  has  good  hours  and  working  condi- 
tions. 

4.  It  is  not  like  my  civilian  job. 

It  gives  valuable  training. 

It  offers  chances  for  promotion. 

It  uses  my  ability  and  training. 

It  has  a good  fellow  in  charge. 

It  doesn’t  make  use  of  my  ability  anc 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 


training. 

10.  It's  boring. 

11.  It  doesn’t  train  you  for  anything. 

It  has  bad  hours  and  working  condi- 


It's  not  important. 
It  doesn’t  have  < 


good  fellow 


12. 
tions. 

13. 

14. 
charge. 

1 5.  It  gets  a lot  of  credit. 

16.  It’s  like  my  civilian  job. 

17.  It  doesn't  offer  chances  for  promotion 

18.  It  is  looked  down  on. 


ALL  HANDS 


LEGISLATIVE  ROUNDUP 


Naval  Research — (Public  Law  588) 

— Establishes  new  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search, providing  statutory  basis  for 
functions  of  former  Office  of  Research 
and  Inventions. 

Increased  Pensions  — (Public  Law 

659) — Increases  pension  rates  for 
nearly  40,000  veterans  who  became  dis- 
abled in  peacetime  service. 

Hospitalized  Veterans  — (Public 
Law  662) — Authorizes  payment  of  full 
pensions  or  compensations  to  veterans 
hospitalized  or  domiciled  in  VA  insti- 
tutions, and  increases  pensions  of  vet- 
erans of  both  wars  and  their  depen- 
dents. 

Injured  Reserves  — (Public  Law 

641) — Amends  Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
1938  to  provide  compensation  for  Re- 
serves injured  on  training  duty  prior 
to  official  termination  of  World  War  II. 

Widows’  Pensions — (Public  Law 
673) — Removes  ceiling  limits  for  de- 
pendents’ pensions,  enabling  widows  of 
veterans  of  both  World  Wars  and 
peacetime  service  to  draw  full  pay- 
ments for  their  minor  children,  re- 
gardless of  number. 

Coast  Guard  — (Public  Law  675)  — 
Amends  Sec.  301  of  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
to  extend  same  authority  to  SecTreas 


as  formerly  conferred  upon  SecWar 
and  SecNav  with  respect  to  discharge 
or  dismissal  of  former  Coast  Guard 
personnel  when  the  Coast  Guard  op- 
erates under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Navy  Surgeons  -(Public  Law  677) 
— Authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
250  acting  assisting  surgeons  in  the 
Navy. 

Retired  Officers  — (Public  Law  718) 

— Removes  certain  legal  restrictions  to 
provide  for  employment  of  retired  offi- 
cers by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Air  Museum  — (Public  Law  722)  — 
Appropriates  $^0,000  to  establish  a 
National  Air  Museum  in  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Amputee  Cars  — (Public  Law  663) 
— Appropriates  $30,000,000  to  orovide 
an  automobile  or  other  conveyance  for 
each  World  War  II  veteran  entitled  to 
compensation  for  loss,  or  loss  of  use, 
of  one  or  both  legs  at  or  above  the 
ankle. 

VA  Canteens — (Public  Law  637)  ^ — 
Grants  Veterans  Administration  legal 
authority  to  operate  canteens  along  the 
lines  of  Army  PXs  and  Navy  ship 
stores. 


• CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

a wide  variety  of  naval  subjects,  al- 
ady  a mainstay  of  the  Navy’s  train- 
g system,  are  due  for  expansion  in 
e near  future.  Such  courses  offer 
reer  education  to  large  groups  of 
.val  personnel,  both  Regulars  and 
iservists,  on  either  active  or  inactive 
ity,  commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
rs,  and  those  enlisted  men  recom- 
mded  by  their  COs  as  being  of  po- 
ntial  officer  material. 

Two  new  courses  in  preparation,  ex- 
acted to  be  ready  by  1 October,  are 
lementary  Nuclear  Physics  and 
oundations  of  National  Power.  The 
clear  physics  course  is  intended  to 
/e  sufficient  grounding  in  the  prin- 
oles  of  the  subject  to  enable  the 
hdent  “to  face  with  greater  compre- 
nsion  the  problems  which  will  arise 
the  wake  of  the  atomic  bomb.” 
xts  used  will  include  “Applied  Nu- 
ar  Physics”  by  Pollard  and  David- 
l,  the  Smyth  Report,  and  the  All 
;inds  Atomic  Extra  of  July  1946 
liich  contained  a comprehensive  sur- 
ly of  the  subject.  The  other  new 
hrse  will  survey  the  problems  of  in- 
'national  affairs  and  the  roles  played 
the  various  States,  through  an  an- 
|'sis  of  their  power  positions  in  the 
idem  world. 

These  new  courses,  and  11  previ- 
> sly  established,  are  offered  to  the 
Ivy  and  the  Naval  Reserve  through 
li  Naval  Reserve  Educational  Cen- 
ts at  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Great 
kes  and  San  Francisco.  Officers  and 
dified  enlisted  personnel  desiring  to 
| "oil  for  courses  may  follow  these 
tructions : 

» Those  on  active  duty — Address  an 
•*  cial  letter  via  the  CO  to  the  Educa- 
■ nal  Center  nearest  the  duty  station, 
i nearest  the  FPO  if  overseas. 

* Those  on  inactive  duty — Address 
; official  letter  via  the  commandant 
< the  home  naval  district  to  the  Edu- 
i ional  Center  which  serves  that  dis- 
Ijbt.  The  Centers  serve  districts  as 
:jlows:  New  York — Districts  1,  3, 
45,  10  and  PRNC;  New  Orleans — 
Ibtricts  6,  7 and  15;  Great  Lakes — 

] strict  9 ; San  Francisco — Districts 
| 12,  13,  14,  16  and  17. 

Requests  for  enrollment  must  in- 
( de  full  name,  file  number,  classifica- 
jp,  duty  station  (if  active)  and  mail- 
i ■ address.  Original  copy  only  is  re- 
t red.  The  Center  will  furnish  the 
tollee  with  instructions,  assign- 
i nts,  and  for  most  courses  the  text- 
1 ks,  which  are  loaned  on  custody 
i eipt.  If  texts  are  available  locally, 
t Center  should  be  informed  in  the 
fenal  request. 

Cnrollees  are  expected  to  complete 
; assignment  per  month  (except  in 
r igation,  where  the  expectation  is 
•I  assignment  per  fortnight) . Grades 
f I be  entered  in  service  jackets. 

’he  following  courses  are  offered  by 
: Centers:  Navy  Regulations  and 
' rtoms  (14  lessons).  Military  Law 
(j  lessons),  Seamanship  (10  les- 
>|s),  Communications  (14  lessons), 
dnance  and  Gunnery  (14  lessons), 
jvigation  B-40  (fundamentals)  (22 
pons),  Navigation  A-39  (advanced) 

([  lessons),  International  Law  (6 
nns) , Naval  Engineering  and  Elec- 

1'i  ity  (B)  (fundamentals)  (7  les- 
s),  Naval  Engineering  and  Elec- 
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tricity  (A)  (advanced)  (13  lessons), 
and  Diesel  Engineering  (8  lessons). 

A limited  number  of  correspondence 
courses  are  offered  by  various  other 
naval  activities,  in  addition  to  the 
Educational  Centers.  In  general  these 
courses  are  more  specialized  or  ad- 
vanced than  the  courses  which  the 
Centers  offer  to  the  service-at-large, 
and  qualifications  are  somewhat  more 
restrictive.  Requests  for  enrollment 
in  these  other  courses  must  be  ad- 
dressed, through  channels,  to  the  ac- 
tivity sponsoring  the  course. 

The  Naval  War  College  conducts 
correspondence  courses  in  Strategy  and 
Tactics,  International  Law  and  Naval 
Intelligence  (see  All  Hands,  August 
1946,  p.  74).  BuMed  sponsors  corres- 
pondence courses  for  Reserve  medical 
and  dental  officers.  The  Postgraduate 
School  of  the  Naval  Academy  offers  a 
comprehensive  course  in  Naval  Engi- 
neering designed  to  fit  the  student  for 
duty  as  engineer  officer  afloat.  BuDocks 
currently  is  preparing  courses  in  the 
military  aspects  of  civil  engineering 
(see  page  . .).  The  Naval  Submarine 
Base,  New  London,  is  preparing  a 
course  in  submarines  for  Naval  Reserve 
officers.  It  is  contemplated  that  one 
or  more  courses  will  be  prepared  for 
Supply  Corps  officers  bv  BuSandA. 

Career  Navy  men  should  not  over- 
look the  correspondence  courses  offered 
(frequently  required)  by  various  tyoe 
commands,  designed  primarily  for  the 
instruction  of  personnel  serving  aboard 
ships  of  the  type. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  BuPers  that  the 
correspondence  course  is  one  of  the 
means  by  which  personnel  who  have 
transferred  to  usn  from  usnr  or 
usn(t)  classification  may  “catch  up” 
with  their  contemporaries  who  were 
trained  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 


other  service  schools.  Good  records  in 
correspondence  courses  may  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  climbing  up  the 
ladder  of  service  promotions,  for  both 
Regular  and  Reserve  officers. 

• CONFUSION  with  regard  to 
payment  of  reenlistment  allowances 
has  prompted  BuSandA  to  issue  the 
official  word  on  the  subject.  The  un- 
certainty grew  out  of  erroneous  re- 
ports published  in  an  unofficial  journal. 

The  two  specific  provisions  for  pay- 
ment of  reenlistment  allowance  are  as 
follows : 

• In  the  case  or  enlistments  or  re- 
enlistments in  the  regular  Navy  en- 
tered into  prior  to  1 Feb  1945,  all 
continuous  active  service  in  the  enlist- 
ment from  which  last  honorably  dis- 
charged shall  be  counted  in  computing 
the  allowance,  including  periods  of 
time  served  in  temporary  officer  status 
or  in  involuntary  extension  of  enlist- 
ment. 

• In  the  case  of  enlistments  or  re- 
enlistments in  the  regular  Navy  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  1 Feb  1945,  all 
continuous  active  service  in  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard  or  Reserve 
components  thereof,  honorably  per- 
formed, and  subsequent  to  the  pay- 
ment of  last  reenlistment  allowance 
(if  any),  shall  be  counted  in  comput- 
ing the  allowance,  whether  such  ser- 
vice was  performed  in  commissioned, 
commissioned  warrant,  warrant  or  en- 
listed grades. 

BuSandA  emphasized  there  has  been 
no  “special”  appropriation  authorized 
for  payment  of  reenlistment  allow- 
ances which  were  suspended  during 
the  period  1 July  1933  to  30  June  1939. 
Any  allowance  due  will  be  payable 
only  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
instructions. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photogM 

is  amateur  botanist  relaxes  amid  the  lush  flora  of  Pacific  islan 


PERCHED  ON  THE  BACK  of  a 


NAUTICAL  NATURALISTS i 


AN  ANTIDOTE  for  boredom  on  that 
k distant  base  you  may  be  calling 
“home”  is  now  yours  for  the  taking. 
Call  it  “gathering  scientific  mate- 
rials,” or  “botanizing,”  or  “insectiz- 
ing,”  or  what  you  will — but  it  means 
that  you  can  help  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  in  Washington  by  becom- 
ing one  of  its  “foreign  correspon- 
dents” on  an  expedition  of  your  own. 

For  some  time,  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Botany  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  have  been 
cooperating  with  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  helping  service  personnel  collect 
plants  and  insects  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  GIs  and  bluejackets  have 
not  only  assisted  materially  in  de- 
veloping wider  knowledge  of  plants 
and  zoological  specimens  in  their  areas 
of  the  world,  but  have  helped  the 
U.  S.  replace  many  items  destroyed  in 
bombed-out  collections  all  over  the 
world.  With  two  of  the  world’s  finest 
botanical  collections  lost  in  Manila 
and  Berlin  ruins,  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution remains  one  of  the  few  places 
where  virtually  complete  collections 
may  be  found. 

What  Navy  men  have  discovered  is 
that  collecting  plants  and  insects  is 
just  as  much  fun  as  collecting  usual 
things  such  as  stamps  and  coins.  In 
exploiting  scientifically  the  place 
where  he  finds  himself,  the  Navy  man 
discovers  that  even  a beginner  can 
bring  to  light  a new  species  (and  might 
have  it  named  after  himself,  inciden- 
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Scientific  Collecting  of 
Plants  and  Insects  by 
Navy  Personnel  Adds  to 
World’s  Store  of  Data, 
And  It’s  Fun,  Besides 


tally),  and  that  there  is  a great  sense 
of  accomplishment  in  adding  to  the 
world’s  store  of  scientific  data. 

It  doesn’t  cost  anything  except  curi- 
osity. Nor  does  a man  have  to  boast 
a string  of  scientific  initials  after  his 
name.  Dr.  E.  H.  Walker  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  assisted  many 
servicemen  by  correspondence  in  build- 
ing up  an  excellent  collection  for  the 
National  Museum.  And,  as  Dr.  Harley 
H.  Bartlett  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan said:  “There  is  not  a coral  reef 
or  an  islet  of  the  Pacific  that  does  not 
offer  some  problem  to  an  enterprising 
naturalist.  Few  will  fail  to  be  in- 
trigued by  the  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing the  best  authority  in  the  world  on 
some  bit  of  isolated  land.” 

What  to  collect?  The  best  advice  is 
to  look  for  things  that  interest  you 
and  for  which  you  want  names.  Avoid 
sterile  material:  that  is,  specimens 
without  flowers  or  fruits  — accurate 
identification  without  these  parts  is 
difficult.  Dr.  Walker  says,  “Remember 
the  grasses — they  are  too  often  over- 
looked as  being  ‘just  grass  and  no  one 
wants  that.’  ” Collect  marine  algae 
washed  up  on  the  beach  if  you  cannot 


pull  them  off  the  rocks  at  low  tide 
dive  for  them.  Collect  fungi  or  e\t 
crop  plants,  which  are  rare  in  her! 
aria  (collections  of  dried  or  pressJ 
specimens,  to  you).  Take  notes  d t 
the  surroundings  in  which  the  planl 
grow — they’re  useful  in  identificatio! 
Don’t  avoid  big  things.  While  hard# 
to  collect,  they’re  more  valuable  the 
small  items  if  gathered  correctly,  ij 
possible,  get  wood  samples  with  su; 
porting  herbarium  material.  Standai 
size  for  wood  samples  is  % x 2 x 
inches,  but  smaller  samples  are  a 
ceptable  and  larger  ones  can  be  ci 
into  duplicates.  Collect  in  differei 
seasons  and  habitats. 

It’s  not  hard  to  dry  and  press  spec 
mens.  The  press  for  drying  specimer 
at  the  base  camp  consists  of  two  sti  ■ 
pieces  of  cardboard  or  boards  or  sla 
frames;  felt  driers  or  heavy  blotter 
or  corrugated  cardboards  without  fe' 
driers;  and  a strap  or  cord  with  whic 
to  tie  them  into  a bundle.  Specimen 
are  inserted  in  newspaper  folder 
about  12  by  16  inches,  or  sheets,  am 
the  bundle  is  tied  tightly  or  place 
under  a 40-pound  rock.  (There’s  n 
objection,  Dr.  Walker  says,  to  puttinj 
specimens  under  your  mattress  am 
sleeping  on  them.)  If  corrugate! 
cardboards  (“ventilated  driers”  witl 
corrugations  running  the  short  way] 
are  used,  the  bundle  should  be  hunj 
over  a source  of  dry  heat,  as  a stove 
radiator  or  warm  engine.  If  it’s  not 
raining,  you  can  even  use  the  hood  o) 
a jeep,  with  the  corrugation  holesj  . 

ALL  HANDS 


acing  forward.  In  dry  or  moderately 
ry  climates  moisture  can  be  removed 
y driers  or  blotters  alone  if  changed 
nd  sunned  daily.  In  humid  climates 
rying  by  artificial  heat  is  essential. 
After  drying,  specimens  should  be 
ibeled  with  collector’s  name,  date, 
lecimen  number  and  all  other  infor- 
lation  available.  When  ready  for 
lipment  they  should  be  turned  in  to 
ie  medical  officer  of  your  base  who 
ill  forward  them  to  the  U.  S.  Navy 
iedical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md. 
ackages  up  to  70  pounds  may  be  sent 
rder  government  franking  privileges, 
i that  shipping  expense  is  no  factor, 
he  Smithsonian  receives  these  col- 
ctions  through  Navy  channels. 

Dried  plant  specimens  are  not  sub- 
ct  to  quarantine  restrictions,  either, 
not  packed  in  disease-  or  pest-har- 
iring  materials  such  as  rice  straw  or 
iprocessed  cotton.  Exempt  too,  are 
ied  insects  or  insects  in  preserva- 
re. 

At  present,  plant  specimens  are 
pecially  desired  from  the  Ryukyus 
lands  and  those  islands  within  the 
icronesian  group.  In  fact,  all  of 
e Pacific  islands  formerly  held  by 
e Japanese  are  fertile  fields  for  the 
ivy  collector,  because,  according  to 
’.  Walker,  “Japanese  botany  is  in 
d shape.”  The  reason — “the  Japa- 
se  mind  can  easily  detect  differ- 
ces,  but  finds  it  hard  to  see  like- 
sses.”  Consequently,  botanical  data 
poorly  assembled. 

The  “Field  Collector’s  Manual  in 
Rural  History,”  prepared  by  the 
lithsonian  Institution  in  Washing- 
1,  D.  C.,  will  help  beginners  get 
irted  on  their  collections.  The  Insti- 
ibion’s  scientists  will  assist  all  volun- 
■rs  in  their  collections,  and  will 
int  out  some  of  the  more  unusual 
wantages  to  be  derived  from  natural 
;tory  as  a hobby.  At  the  Smith- 
i.iian  they’ll  tell  you  about  the  wife 
'jo’s  glad  her  husband  started  the 
fpby  because  for  the  first  time  in  her 
jjji  she’s  beginning  to  get  interesting 
Alters  from  him! 


MUSEUM  WAS  BUILT  by  Navy  personnel  and  natives  on  one  Pacific  island. 
Smithsonian  Institution  offers  aid  and  advice  to  Navy's  part-time  naturalists. 


UNIQUE  PHILIPPINE  SHRUB  is  collected  for  shipment  to  bombed-out  Manila 
museum.  Should  hobbyist  discover  new  specimen,  it  may  be  named  for  him 


HEIGHTS  of  tropical  trees  often  yield  varied  samples  of  wild  life.  Newspapers  (right)  pinch-hit  for  press. 
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More  on  New  Uniform 


r 


Sir  : Why  not  make  the  dress  bill  „ 
better  grade  of  cloth  and  leave  thentli* 
present  style?  There  is  nothing  that 
snappier  than  a clean,  pressed  su 
serge  blues. — Several  usns. 


of 


TO  THE  EDITOR 


Howeverf  “‘fiToM  nfemiei  wcoitUcx  'r^^wavi»aSth,'S^vWi^,,thf  NaVal  Service  Sn  ?>atters  °f  general  interest. 


No  Official  ‘Lady’ 

Sir  : You  state  in  “Letters,”  June  1947, 
that  no  carrier  has  been  designated  “The 
Lighting  Lady.”  I still  think  the  Yorktown 
was  given  that  name. — A.G.P.,  SKI,  usn. 

• Let’s  get  together  on  tins,  mate,  uss 
Yorktown  (CV  10)  has  become  known  to 
the  Fleet,  and  to  a certain  exte-nt  to  the 
public,  as  “The  Fighting  Lady.”  But  the 
motion  picture  of  that  name  specifically 
states  that  “The  Fighting  Lady”  is  “any 
Essex  class  carrier,”  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  never  officially  hung  the  name 
on  the  Yorktown.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  movie  was  shot  aboard  the  Yorktown, 
and  the  film’s  premier  showing  was  aboard 
the  Yorktown,  at  which  time  she  was  pre- 
sented a copy  of  the  film.  All  in  all,  it 
looks  as  though  you’d  be  perfectly  correct 
to  call  the  Yorktown  “The  Fighting  Lady” 
— she  ivas,  but  not  officially. — Ed. 

Changing  Rate 

Sir:  (1)  Is  it  possible  for  me  to  change 
my  rate  from  CRM  to  ACRM?  (2)  If  not 
am  I eligible  for  AETM  training? — M.  A. 
B.,  CRMA,  usn. 

• (1)  No,  at  the  moment,  the  need  for 
radio  men  (general  service  rating)  is 
greater  than  the  need  for  aviation  radio- 
men, and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  BuPers 
policy  to  authorize  a change.  However, 
it's  your  privilege  to  address  a letter  to 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washington 
25,  D.C.  via  your  CO,  requesting  such  a 
change.  (2)  No.  With  the  exception  of 
ETMs,  CPOs  are  not  eligible  for  elec- 
tronics training.  For  a complete  list  of 
eligible  rates  see  Alnav  290-1,6  (NDB,  15 
June). — Ed. 

USN(T)  to  USN 

Sir:  (1)  Does  a usn(t)  officer  who  is 
accepted  for  usn  and  whose  enlistment 
period  has  not  expired  receive  travel  al- 
lowance at  five  cents  per  mile  from  his 
discharge  station  to  his  point  of  enlist- 
ment? (2)  Is  there  any  discrimination  as 
to  paying  travel  allowances  to  usn(t) 
whose  enlistment  has  or  has  not  expired? 
(3)  Will  he  also  receive  mustering  out 
Pay? — J.  F.  B.  Lt.(jg),  usn. 

• (1)  Yes.  A usn(t)  officer  is  entitled  to 
travel  pay  of  five  cents  a mile  from  the 
place  of  his  separation  as  an  officer  to  the 
place  of  acceptance  of  his  enlistment  as 
an  enlisted  man.  (2)  No,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  his  enlistment  lias  or  has 
not  expired  when  his  temporary  commis- 
sion is  received.  (3)  Yes.  Under  Alnav 
1,35-1,6  (NDB,  15  August),  officers  trans- 
ferred from  usn  f t)  to  usn  receive  mus- 
tering out  pay. — Ed. 


Liked  Sub  Duty 

Sir  : I have  received  the  enclosed 
letter  from  a Reserve  officer  formerly 
under  my  command,  and  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  publishing  ex- 
cerpts from  it. — C.  A.  L.,  Capt.,  usn. 

SIR:  I don’t  believe  there  were  many  Re- 
serve officers  more  thrilled  than  I was  when  I 
was  accepted  into  the  Submarine  Service. 

. . . My  only  regret  concerning  the  Archer- 
fish is  that  after  making  the  first  six  patrols 
with  her  I didn't  stay  on  her  for  her  seventh, 
and  final,  patrol  which  took  her  into  Tokyo 
Bay  for  the  surrender. 

I greatly  enjoyed  my  experience  in  the 
Submarine  Service,  and  there's  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  of  all  branches  of  the  Navy 
it  offered  the  finest  opportunity  to  Reserve 
officers. 

Sincerely, 


‘Thanks  for  the  Privilege’ 

SIR:  Thanks  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  for  my  having 
been  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
you  for  two  years.  I have  never  been  other 
than  proud  of  the  uniform  I wore;  few  women 
in  civilian  life  have  had  such  a designer  as 
Mainbocher.  ‘Tis  a good-looking  ensemble  and 
89,000  women  can’t  be  wrong. — G.A.G.,  Ex- 
PHM2,  V-10,  USNR. 


From  BM2  to  BM1 

Sir  : What  are  the  sea  duty  require- 
ments for  making  BM1  ? — B.  M.  C.,  BM2, 
USN. 

• Service  requirements  for  advancement 
from  P02  to  POl  as  set  forth  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  12-1,6  (NDB,  31  March)  are  12 
months  as  P02,  36  months  total  active 
service,  and,  with  certain  exceptions  not 
applicable  in  your  case,  sea  duty  of  at 
least  six  months  in  pay  grades  3 and/or 
!,.  Also  required  are  no  proficiency  in 
rating  mark  less  than  3.0  and  an  average 
not  less  than  3.5  for  nine  months,  and  no 
conduct  mark  less  than  3.0  with  an  aver- 
age of  not  less  than  3.5  for  l year. — Ed. 

Warrant  Grade 

Sir  : Is  it  possible  for  me  to  advance 
from  SCI,  usn  to  Pay  Clerk,  usn? — 
G.  E.  S.,  SCI,  usn. 

• Not  at  present.  While  pay  clerk  is  the 
warrant  grade  for  cooks,  bakers,  com- 
missary stewards  and  storekeepers,  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  301,-1,5  (NDB,  15  October) 
states  that  BuPers  does  not  now  desire 
any  applications  for  advancement  to  war- 
rant grade.  Circ.  Ltr.  301,  cancelled  Para- 
graph 5 of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  126-1,5 
(NDB,  15  May)  which  invited  recom- 
mendations for  temporary  appointment  to 
warrant  grade  and  commissioned  rank. 
Applications  received  (except  those  con- 
cerning ex-POWs,  covered  by  Alnav  208- 
1,6)  are  filed  in  the  applicant’s  service 
jacket.  When  warrant  grades  are  again 
opened  for  promotion,  applications  cn 
hand  will  be  reconsidered. — Ed. 

Retirement  Rank 

Sir:  I was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
on  30  May  1944,  and  will  revert  to  my  en- 
listed status  about  1 Nov  1946.  I will  have 
completed  20  years  of  regular  service,  com- 
missioned, warrant  and  enlisted,  about  1 
Apr  1947.  If  I transfer  to  the  Fleet  Mar- 
Corps  Reserve,  and  I am  then  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  will  I be  advanced  on  the 
retired  list  to  first  lieutenant?. — F.  L.  M.. 
1st  Lt.,  USMC. 

• A member  of  the  Navy  or  MarCorps 
with  20  years  total  active  service,  at  least 
10  of  which  have  been  commissioned  ser- 
vice is  eligible  to  retire  in  the  highest  rank 
in  which  he  served  satisfactorily  during 
the  war  period,  ivith  retired  pay  based  on 
the  pay  of  that  rank. 

A person  having  less  than  10  years  com- 
missioned service  follows  another  proce- 
dure: On  completion  of  20  years  active 
service  (ivith  less  than  10  commissioned ) 
he  becomes  eligible  for  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  (in  your  case,  the  Fleet  Marine 
Corps  Reserve).  He  is  entitled  to  hold  the 
highest  commissioned  rank  in  which  he 
served  satisfactorily  during  the  war  period. 
His  retainer  pay,  however,  is  based  upon 
the  enlisted  status  he  held  at  time  of  trans- 
fer. Then,  upon  completion  of  30  years 
total  service,  including  time  spent  in  the 
Fleet  Reserve,  he  is  transferred  to  the  re- 
tired list  with  retired  pay  based  on  the 
pay  of  the  rank  in  which  he  is  retired,  the 
highest  rank  in  which  he  served  satisfac- 
torily.— Ed. 


Sir  : Many  men  join  the  Navy  to  =ar 
and  be  proud  of  the  uniform.  It  it  th 
trademark  of  the  biggest  and  the  est 
naval  power  in  the  world.  I’m  forth 
present  Navy  uniform ; let’s  stick  i-itli 
it.— W.  R.  R. 

I 

Sir  : The  present  uniform  is  the  on 
uncomfortable  suit  of  clothes  man  ton 
wear.  It  should  be  completely  chafed. 
The  new  uniform  should  have  plenti  ol 
pockets,  fit  a little  more  loosely  and  itoye 
a long  topcoat. — S.  G.  E.,  SMI,  usn, tod 
five  other  usns. 


j.ue  present  unuorm  is  a good  ni- 

form,  but  the  whites  should  be  elimided 
m favor  of  the  grays  worn  by  the  TP- 
during  the  war. — Four  usns. 


Sir:  Some  people  say,  “If  you  don'tllk 
the  present  uniform  why  didn't  youlii 
the  Army?”  That  is  easily  answereif 
didn’t  join  for  the  uniform  ! A man  hi 
joins  any  branch  of  the  armed  forces  is 
for  the  uniform  will  never  be  of  ' 
greatest  value  to  that  branch. — S.  S 
RM1,  usn. 


Sir:  A boy  of  17  likes  the  present 
form  for  its  novelty,  but  a man  oil 
wants  a more  presentable  uniform.  Clf 
I have  known  have  said,  “Boy,  is  it  ft 


x na\c  rviiuvvil  IiavtJ  ScilU,  £>  Oy,  IS  It  £ )l 

to  get  the  'monkey  suit'  off.”  Sleeping)! 
the  present  uniform  doesn’t  press  it, 


iRcocm  uiuiurm  aucsn  l press  it, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a flannel  u 
left  in  a bag  overnight. — N.  T.  G.,  S2 

USN. 


Academy  Time  Doesn’t  Co un 

Sir:  Can  time  served  at  the  NeJiI 
Academy  as  a midshipman  be  counted^ 
continuous  active  service  towards  retle- 
ment? — S.  F.  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn. 

• Art.  1666  (3),  Navy  Regs,  states  nt 
time  spent  at  the  Naval  Academy  aftf  i 
Mar  lfus  may  not  be  counted  in  comfiA 
mg  for  any  purpose  the  length  of  seni\ 
of  any  officer  in  the  Navy  or  Maie 
Corps.  Recent  legislation  has  in  no  m 
changed  that  paragraph. — Ed. 


Minority  Hashmark 

Sir:  Can  a man  wear  a hashmark  air 
a minority  cruise? — L.R.G.,  AOM3,  uFJ 
* Yes.  A hashmark  is  authorizeed  Jon 
minority  cruise  of  any  length. — Ed. 

Reduction  in  Rating 

Sir  : Can  a chief  boatswain's  mate  be  el- 
rated  by  a deck  court  martial? — C.  W.  U 
CBM,  usn. 

• Yes.  A deck  court  may,  ivith  certk 
exceptions,  impose  any  punishment  w7i» 
may  be  awarded  by  a summary  court  mil 
tial.  One  such  punishment  is  reduction !i 
the  next  inferior  rating.  See  Navy  fie, 
Articles  30  ( summary  courts  martial)  a'. 
61,  (deck  courts). — Ed. 


Coast  Guard  Service 

Sir  : Can  Coast  Guard  service  under  t! 
Navy  in  time  of  war  be  counted  as  naV 
service  in  computing  time  for  transfer  I 
the  Fleet  Reserve? — M.  J.  G..  CY,  usn. 

• Yes.  All  Hands  story  “Latest  TYo 
On  Enlisted  Retirement,”  under  the  captu 
“Coast  Guard  Service  as  Naval  Servici 
paragraph  3,  page  77,  June  191,6  issue,  w : 
in  error.  See  Art.  H-9!,01,  BuPers  Mania 
— Ed. 


Tribute  to  U.S.  Navy 

SIR:  I am  a Navy  man  with  five  and  a half: 
years  in  the  Royal  New  Zealand  Navies  and 
am  a great  admirer  of  the  American  Navy.  We 
in  New  Zealand  owe  a great  debt  to  you  sea- 
farers. Our  New  Zealand  and  Australian  troops 
did  their  stuff  in  New  Guinea  and  elsewhere, 
but  only  because  the  sea  lanes  were  protected 
by  you  men  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Here's  to  the 
gallant-hearted  sailors  who  fought  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. — A.L.A.,  Auckland,  N.Z. 


30 


AU  HAND} 


Ships’  Photographs 

Sir  : Is  there  any  arrangement  by  which 
»x-Navy  men  may  obtain  official  photo- 
graphs of  ships  on  which  they  served 
’luring  the  war? — A.E.M.,  ex-usN. 

> No. — Ed 


‘Civvies’  Required 

Sir  : We  at  this  station  have  been  di- 
rected to  wear  nothing  but  civilian  clothes 
on  and  off  duty,  on  and  off  the  station. 
Is  this  order  authorized,  and  if  so  will 
the  Navy  foot  the  bill? — R.L.G.,  Yl,  usn. 

• COs  may  require  personnel  to  wear 
civilian  clothes  under  all  circumstances 
where  the  military  situation  justifies  such 
an  order.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the 
Navy  can  pay  for  the  purchase  of  civilian 
clothes.— Ed. 

‘Telegrapher’ 

Sir  : Can  a man  transfer  from  the  Re- 
serve to  the  regular  Navy  with  the  per- 
manent rating  of  "Telegrapher”? — L.F.S., 
IT,  USNR. 

• No.  “Telegrapher”  is  a wartime  gen- 
eral service  rating.  It  would  be  necessary 
o qualify  for  and.  change  to  another  gen- 
ral  service  rating  in  which  regular  Navy 
billets  are  open  before  being  discharged 
'from  the  reserve.  Duties  of  telegraphers 
ire  expected  to  be  incorporated  into  gen- 
eral service  communications  ratings  under 
\he  permanent  rating  structure  now  being 
revised.- — Ed. 

Repatriates 

i Sir:  (1)  Are  the  provisions  for  ad- 

vancement of  enlisted  repatriates  the 
lame  for  the  Marine  Corps  as  they  are 
or  the  Navy?  (2)  Do  I rate  the  Naval 
Reserve  Ribbon  for  service  from  24  April 
' 939  to  28  June  1940?— J.  E.  D„  Sgt., 
JSMC. 

j (1)  Not  exactly.  Under  letter  of  in- 
struction No.  1010,  enlisted  MarCorp  repa- 
triates are  automatically  recommended  for 
advancement  one  rank  upon  return  to  the 
States.  After  an  unspecified  period,  if 
j heir  record  ivarrants  another  advance- 

Iient,  they  are  automatically  recom- 
mended for  advancement  one  more  rank, 
die  CO  may  recommend  another  advance- 
ment at  a later  time  if  he  feels  the  man 
Reserves  such  a recommendation.  How- 
ever, the  third  recommendation  must  be 
pproved  by  a special  board  to  be  com- 
osed  of  ex-POW  warrant  and  commis- 
ioned  officers.  As  for  advancement  of 
\IarCorps  repatriates  to  warrant  and 
I ommissioned  rank,  all  eligible  POWs 
ave  been  screened,  and  their  applications 
ave  either  been  approved  or  disapproved, 
ifavy  policy  differs  from  MarCorps  as  fol- 
lows: Navy  personnel,  except  those  in 

ay  grade  1,  receive  one  automatic  ad- 
vancement. Further  advancements  are 
i lade  according  to  the  professional  quali- 
ications  of  the  individual.  Such  advance- 
ments are  made  without  regard  to  vacan- 
ies  in  complement,  counting  time  in 
Tnemy  prisons  as  time  in  rate.  The  Navy 
\till  allows  advancement  of  ex-POWs  to 
warrant  rank.  (2)  As  we  do  not  have 
1 our  service  record  it  is  impossible  for  us 
p tell  in  your  particular  case.  The  en- 
i.sted  personnel  reserve  ribbons  for  the 
yavy  and  the  MarCorps  are  as  follows: 
Naval  Reserve  Medal — A man  must 
lave  10  years  honorable  service,  active  or 
ji active,  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  some  piart 
\f  this  duty  to  be  served  between  8 Sept 
J939  and  the  official  declaration  of  the 
liar’s  end  (date  not  yet  determined). 
j Marine  Corps  Reserve  Ribbon — A man 
mst  have  10  years  of  honorable  service 
U any  class  or  combination  of  classes  of 
lie  MarCorp  Reserve.  Service  on  active 
uty,  except  training  duty,  and  service  by 
t’hich  he  qualified  for  the  Organized  Re- 
serve Medal  may  not  be  counted  in  com- 
muting time  for  the  ribbon.  Part  of  this 
I’n  year  period  must  be  served  on  active 
[uty  betiveen  8 Sept  1939  and  the  official 
leclaration  of  the  war’s  end  (date  not  yet 
| etermined) . 

1 Organized  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Medal 
| -A  man  must  have  four  years  of  con- 
| nuous  service  in  the  Marine  Corps  Or- 
ganized Reserve.  During  this  four-year 
\\eriod,  he  must  have  attended  38  drills  a 
iear,  have  two  weeks  of  encampment  a 
[ear,  and  receive  a service  record  mark- 
• i g of  if.  5. — Ed. 
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Drop  a Line  to  Helen 

Sailor — why  not  cut  a sack  session  short 
sometime  during  the  next  couple  of  days  and 
drop  a line  to  Helen  Magee? 

Helen  is  an  ex-Wac,  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  who  was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis 
shortly  after  her  discharge.  At  present  she’s 
living  in  an  iron  lung;  her  disease  has  been 
brought  under  control,  but  she  feels  pretty 
low  sometimes. 

Helen  appreciates  letters  from  anyone,  but 
especially  from  men  in  service.  She’d  like  to 
have  you  enclose  a photograph  too,  if  you  can. 

The  address  is  Municipal  Hospital,  4000  North 
Front  street,  Philadelphia. 


Proper  Credit 

Sir:  The  June  All  Hands  cover  showed 
a picture  of  President  Truman  talking  to 
a man  in  the  FDR's  (CVB  42)  engineroom. 
You  credited  the  picture  to  Press  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  but  that  picture  was  taken  by  a 
Navy  photographer.  The  negative,  made 
by  R.  E.  Crane,  PHOM2,  right  now  is  in 
our  flies  aboard  ship.  Your  cover  should 
have  been  identified  as  an  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photograph. — H.  P.  R.,  Pho.,  usn(t). 

• You’re  so  right. — Ed. 

Not  Much  Chance 

Sir  : What  are  my  chances  of  getting  in 
the  Naval  Intelligence  Service? — G.  L.  F., 
ACOM,  usn. 

• Very  remote.  The  intelligence  service 
will  include  billets  for  only  a few  enlisted 
men  in  the  postivar  Navy.  These  billets 
tvill  be  filled  mostly  by  yeomen  and  store- 
keeper ratings  inside  CLUSA  and  radio- 
men in  foreign  ports.  There  will  be  no 
specialty  ratings  in  the  intelligence  serv- 
ice, as  there  ivere  during  the  war. — Ed. 

BCD  Change 

Sir  : Is  it  possible  for  a man  who  has 
received  a BCD  to  have  the  character  of 
his  discharge  changed  after  he  has  left 
the  naval  service?  If  so  what  is  the 
procedure? — F.F.S.,  Chaplain,  usn. 

• Yes.  Under  the  Servicemen’s  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  l'Mflf,  the  Board  of  Revieiv. 
Discharges  and  Dismissals.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  is  authorized 
to  revieiv  all  discharges  other  than  a BCD 
resulting  from  sentence  of  a General  Court 
Martial. — Ed. 

Goodwill  Tour? 

Sir  : I am  stationed  on  board  an  ARB 
attached  to  Operation  Crossroads.  The 
ship  is  due  to  be  decommissioned  soon,  so 
some  of  us  on  board  would  like  the  dope 
on  how  to  apply  for  duty  in  the  coming 
Goodwill  Tour. — F.  S.  K.,  EM2,  usn. 

• What  tour,  mate?  The  Navy  has  no 
plan  for  a “goodwill  tour”  as  such.  Navy 
ships  doubtless  ivill  continue  to  make  port 
in  foreign  countries,  if  that’s  what  you 
mean.  You  might  request  a transfer  to  a 
major  combatant  ship,  and  you’d  be  fairly 
sure  it  would  see  some  foreign  duty. — Ed. 

Changing  Fleets 

Sir  : I have  had  four  and  one-half  years 
in  the  regular  Navy,  with  duty  entirely  in 
the  Pacific  Fleet.  Now  due  to  serious  ill- 
ness at  home,  I would  like  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  order  to  be 
nearer  my  home.  Is  such  a transfer  pos- 
sible?— J.  M.  M.,  SM2,  usn. 

• Present  BuPers  policy  discourages 
such  transfers.  However,  your  case  would 
be  considered  on  its  individual  merit.  You 
should  address  an  official  letter  via  the  CO 
to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. — Ed. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Sir:  (1)  Is  the  Good  Conduct  Medal 
now  a decoration?  (2)  If  so,  should  gold 
stars  instead  of  bronze  be  worn  on  the 
ribbon  bar,  or  is  such  a change  contem- 
plated?— D.  L.  W.,  Lt.,  usn. 

• No.  Under  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  353-45 
(NDB,  15  December),  the  precedence  of 
the  Navy  award  for  good  conduct  teas 
advanced  ahead  of  other  service  and  cam- 
paign medals,  but  remained  in  status 
after  a decoration.  (2)  No.  Bronze  stars 
should  continue  to  be  worn.  A change  to 
gold  stars  is  not  contemplated. — Ed. 


Duty  in  Aleutians 

Sir  : What  is  the  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Aleutians? — R.  K.  R.,  S2,  usn. 

• CincPac  ltr.  file  P-16-3  00/MM  serial 
4218  of  11  Apr  1946,  as  approved  by  Bu- 
Pers dispatch  251825  April,  set  the  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Aleutians  as  nine  months 
for  Adak  and  Attu,  12  months  for  Dutch 
Harbor  and  18  months  for  Kodiak  and 
Sitka.  Personnel  affected  by  this  policy 
who  have  not  completed  their  normal  tour 
of  sea  duty  may  expect  rotation  to  other 
sea  or  foreign  assignments. — Ed. 

Area,  Victory  Medals 

Sir  : What  is  terminal  date  for  the  area 
campaign  medals  and  the  Victory  Medal? 
— E.  P.  J.,  Mid'n,  usn. 

• Under  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  86-46  (NDB, 
15  April),  the  Asiatic  Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  and  the  American  Campaign  Medal 
are  not  awarded  for  service  rendered 
after  2 Mar  19 46.  The  European- African- 
Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  is  not 
aivarded  for  service  after  8 Nov  194 5.  No 
terminal  date  has  been  established  for 
award  of  the  Victory  Medal. — Ed. 

V-12  Time 

Sir  : 1 was  SKI  when  ordered  into  the 
V-12  program  as  AS.  Later  I was  sepa- 
rated from  the  program,  and  reverted  to 
SKI.  Does  my  time  in  V-12  count  as  time 
in  rate  toward  qualifying  for  CSK? — 
W.  D.  A.,  SKI,  usn. 

• No,  you  must  have  36  months  with 
sea  duty  of  at  least  12  months  in  pay 
grade  2 in  order  to  qualify  for  pay  grade 
1-A.  While  serving  as  a V-12  trainee  you 
were  in  pay  grade  7.  Service  and  marks 
requirements  for  advancement  in  rating 
tvill  be  found  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  7 2-46 
(NDB.  31  March).  See  All  Hands,  May, 
p.  68). — Ed. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

Sir  : What  is  the  oath  we  swore  to  on 
entering  the  Navy? — E.  C.  M.,  CBM,  usn. 

• The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  taken  from  the 
Shipping  Articles  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  is  as 

follows:  “ I do  solemnly  swear 

(or  affirm)  that  I will  bear  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  that  I will  serve  them  honestly 
and  faithfully  against  all  their  enemies 
whomsoever,  and  that  I will  obey  the 
orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  orders  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed over  me,  according  to  the  rules 
and  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
Navy.” — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  ‘‘war  rec- 
ords" and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS1,  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

• uss  Wichita  (CA45).  Address:  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  uss  Wichita  (CA45), 
Philadelphia  Group  16th  Fleet,  U.  S. 
Naval  Base,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Copies 
noiv  available ; mailed  upon  request  to 
former  ship’s  personnel,  no  charge. 

® uss  Missouri  (BB63).  Address:  The 
Chaplain,  uss  Missouri  (BB63),  c/o 
FPO,  New  York  City.  Book  now  avail- 
able, price  $5  per  copy.  Postal  notes 
not  accepted. 

• uss  Washington  (BB56).  Address: 
Robert  W.  Kelly  Publishing  Corp..  309 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City  12,  N.  Y. 
Distribution  to  begin  in  late  Septem- 
ber. Price  $3  per  copy,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

• uss  Lexington  (CV16).  Address: 
Standard  Lithograph  Co.,  1409  W.  11th 
St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif.  Noiv  being 
distributed.  Enclose  cash  or  money 
order  at  rate  of  $4  per  copy. 
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12th  FLEET  PERSONNEL  HONORED 
DURING  VISITS  TO  FOREIGN  PORTS 
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‘See  the  World’ 

A goodwill  cruise  can  be  good  duty, 
according  to  men  of  the  12th  Fleet 
ships  which  have  been  visiting  Euro- 
pean ports  this  summer.  The  color  and 
excitement  of  Old  World  cities  were 
theirs  to  sample  as  the  four  DDs  and 
two  CLs  made  the  rounds  of  Scandi- 
navian and  European  ports. 

The  seaports  of  seven  countries  — 
France,  Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Belgium  and  Holland — were 
on  the  itinerary  of  Admiral  H.  K. 
Hewitt,  USN,  ComNavEu,  and  the 
ships  of  his  British-based  fleet. 

Europeans  opened  their  doors  to  the 
U.  S.  sailors,  and  offered  public  din- 
ners, dances,  tours,  concerts  and  sports 
events  in  each  nation.  The  people  of 
the  nations  joined  their  ranking  naval, 
military  and  civilian  dignitaries  in 
visits  aboard  the  ships. 

Common  reaction  to  Scandinavia 
was,  “It’s  just  like  the  States.”  Dance 
bands  knew  the  latest  U.  S.  tunes,  and 
the  younger  generation  natives  were 
fully  able  to  keep  up  with  any  “hep” 
bluejacket.  Unlike  the  U.  S.  to  a cer- 
tain extent  were  the  Stockholm  shops, 
crammed  with  such  goods  as  silk  stock- 
ings, cameras,  clothes  and  jewelry. 
Copenhagen  was  voted  tops  for  chow, 
perhaps  because  of  its  location  in  one 
of  the  world’s  richest  agricultural 
areas. 

Ships  on  the  cruise  included  USS 
Houston  (CL  81)  (f),  Little  Rock 

(CL  92),  Cone  (DD  866),  Glennon 
(DD  840),  Warrington  (DD  843)  and 
Newman  K.  Perry  (DD  883). 

USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (CVB 
42)  was  scheduled  to  join  the  fleet  late 
last  month  during  a courtesy  visit  in 
Lisbon.  The  FDR  later  was  to  cruise 
three  weeks  in  the  Mediterranean  with 
a part  of  the  12th  Fleet,  visiting  Mal- 
ta, Gibraltar  and  Naples.  She  was  the 
first  CVB  to  visit  a European  port. 


Visiting  U.  S.  Sailors 
Praised  For  Good  Conduct 

American  sailors  during  their 
stay  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  made 
an  exemplary  appearance  and  con- 
stituted the  most  orderly  group  he 
had  ever  had  to  deal  with  in  his 
service.  That  statement  was  made 
by  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Gothen- 
burg in  a telephone  conversation 
with  the  American  Consulate,  ac- 
cording to  the  Swedish  newspaper, 
Dagens  Ny'heter. 

The  Expressen,  a Stockholm, 
Sweden,  newspaper  is  quoted:  “.  . . 
Stockholm  police  are  very  satisfied 
with  the  general  behavior  of  the 
3,500  visiting  American  sailors  . . . 
the  question  is  whether  the  Amer- 
icans do  not  behave  better  than 
Swedish  sailors  in  similar  circum- 
stances.” 


Welcome  Visitors 

Five  ships  of  CortDiv  50  stopped 
over  in  Marseilles  on  their  way  home 
from  the  Southwest  Pacific  via  the 
Middle  East.  A round  of  official  hon- 
ors was  tendered  by  the  townspeople, 
culminating  in  the  signing  of  Mar- 
seilles’ Gold  Book,  inscribed  by  only 
two  American  visitors  since  World 
War  I. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  local  population 
was  free  and  spontaneous.  Many  more 
invitations  were  offered  than  could  be 
accepted  in  the  four-day  visit. 

That  U.  S.  sailors  returned  the 
favors  in  kind  was  attested  by  a letter 
from  a French  naval  official  in  Mar- 
seilles to  the  U.  S.  Consul  General 
there,  which  stated  in  part:  “.  . . the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  these  vessels  was  particularly 
noticed.  No  departure  from  good  con- 
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Mediterranean  Maneuvers 

No  plans  for  large  scale,  combined 
operations  with  the  British  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  are  being  formulated 
at  present,  the  Navy  Department  an- 
nounced. 

The  official  statement,  approved  by 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  tasks  of  the  United  States 
naval  forces  in  European  waters  in- 
clude support  of  the  United  States  oc- 
cupation forces  on  shore  in  Europe. 
For  this  purpose  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean  operate  under  unified 
command  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Mediterranean,  Gen. 
W.  D.  Morgan  of  the  British  Army, 
through  the  British  Naval  Commander 
in  Chief,  Mediterranean,  Admiral  Sir 
Algernon  Willis.  The  training  of  the 
forces  involved  is  coordinated  by  the 
local  commanders.  No  arrangements 
for  combined  maneuver  of  broader 
scope  have  been  made  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment.” 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

VISITORS'  DAY  in  Copenhagen  brings  Danish  citizens  aboard  USS  Houston, 
flagship  of  12th  Fleet.  The  ship,  with  five  others,  is  on  a goodwill  cruise. 


duct  . . . was  noticed  at  any  time.  . . . 
This  fine  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  sailors  has  augmented  the 
pleasure  that  we  had  in  welcoming 
these  visiting  friendly  vessels  among 
us.” 

CortDiv  50  has  since  reported  to 
Charleston  for  deactivation.  Ships 
were  USS  Thomas  J.  Gary  (DE  326), 
Finch  (DE  328),  Koiner  (DE  331), 
Kretchmer  (DE  329)  and  Brister 
(DE  327). 


Huntington  to  Italy 

The  new  uss  Huntington  (CL  107), 
single-stack  light  cruiser,  had  the  un- 
usual assignment  of  returning  two 
priceless  art  treasures  to  Italy.  She 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  discharge 
her  valuable  cargo  in  Naples. 

The  two  objects  had  been  loaned  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York  City,  which  asked  the  Navy 
to  transport  them  safely  home  to  Italy. 
One  is  a half-lifesize  statue  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  an  early  example  of 
Christian  art.  The  other  work  is  a 
bas  relief  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
done  by  the  famous  Michelangelo. 

Huntington  is  one  of  four  single- 
stack cruisers  now  in  commission,  with 
a fifth  to  come.  Two  are  CLs  and  three 
are  CAs. 

Name  ship  of  her  class  is  USS  Fargo 
(CL  106).  They  are  modified  Cleve- 
lands, and  carry  12  six-inch,  47-cali- 
ber rifles  in  the  main  battery  and  12 
five-inch  38s  in  the  secondary.  The 
principle  modification  from  the  stan- 
dard Cleveland  class  has  been  that 
necessary  to  concentrate  the  up-takes 
in  a single  stack. 

The  three  single-stack  CAs  include 
uss  Oregon  City  (CA  122)  and  uss 
Albany  (CA  123),  now  in  commission, 
and  uss  Rochester  (CA  124),  building. 
These  ships  are  Baltimore  modifica- 
tions. They  carry  nine  eight-inch,  55- 
caliber  main  battery  guns,  and  12  five- 
inch  38s  in  the  secondary. 


Lazy  Seaman’s  Dream 

The  LSD  has  come  a long  way  for  a I 
young  lady — a long  way  from  the  Pa- 
cific beaches. 

Navy  men  scarcely  would  have  rec- 
ognized SS  Carib  Queen  when  she  slid 
into  the  water  from  her  launching 
ways  in  Mobile,  Ala.  She’s  a long, 
trim  beauty  with  a raked  stack, 
streamlined  bridge,  white  superstruc- 
ture and  glass-enclosed  decks.  But  the 
Queen  is  none  other  than  our  old 
friend  the  LSD,  versatile  amphibious 
workhorse,  gone  civilian.  Her  original 
designers,  Gibbs  & Cox,  made  the 
transformation. 

Her  stout  hull  remains  about  the 
same,  but  bare,  utilitarian  Navy  ap- 
pointments have  been  modified.  For 
instance  she  now  has  a dining  salon, 
which  is  not  exactly  a chow  hall;  and 
there’s  a buffet  counter  and  bar,  which 
isn’t  really  very  much  like  a ship’s 
store.  Then  there’s  a new  sun  deck, 
too;  but  of  course  a guy  can  take  the 
sun  in  a gun  tub,  for  that  matter. 
And  the  Carib  Queen  has  a barber 
and  beauty  shop,  observation  lounges, 
a promenade,  three  cocktail  lounges 
and  a children’s  playroom.  This  last  is 
for  when  mamma  and  daddy  are  busy 
enjoying  the  previously  mentioned  fea- 
tures. 

Carib  Queen  will  carry  900  passen- 
gers, 230  autos  and  20  truck-trailers. 
She  was  built  for  the  Key  West-  ' 
Havana  run,  and  her  company  says  5 
she’ll  be  followed  by  others  in  the 
transcaribbean  service. 

Science  Training 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Science 
Training  to  advance  the  education  and 
training  of  scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel of  BuShips  has  been  established. 

The  committee  will  work  with  the 
interdepartmental  Science  Training 
Group  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
will  determine  the  courses  required  by 
BuShips  personnel.  It  will  also  en- 
courage universities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  area  to  establish  such 
courses.  Qualified  personnel  from  the 
Bureau  may  serve  as  instructors  if 
needed. 

BuShips  personnel  will  be  advised 
by  the  committee  of  the  courses  that 
will  be  most  vaulable  to  them  in  their 
profession. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SINGLE-STACK  CRUISER,  USS  Huntington  (CL  107),  returned  priceless 
art  treasures  to  Italy.  Huntington  is  second  vessel  of  Fargo  class  to  be  built. 
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League  Sponsors  Navy  Day 

In  a letter  to  Ralph  A.  Bard,  former 
Undersecretary  of  the  Navy,  now 
President  of  the  Navy  League,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  formally  desig- 
nated the  Navy  League  as  official  spon- 
sor for  Navy  Day,  27  Oct  1946.  A copy 
of  the  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Bard: 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  24  June,  concerning  the  Navy 
League’s  cooperation  in  the  observance 
of  Navy  Day,  1946. 

As  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past, 
I take  pleasure  in  hereby  formally  des- 
ignating the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States  as  the  official  sponsor  for 
Navy  Day  in  1946;  to  be  observed  on 
27  October. 

This  first  Navy  Day  following  de- 
mobilization from  mankind’s  greatest 
war  is  an  especially  appropriate  occa- 
sion at  once  to  honor  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  to  emphasize  the 
importance  to  our  nation  of  maintain- 
ing a strong  peacetime  Naval  Reserve, 
trained  and  ready  to  man  our  fleet  in 
the  event  of  national  emergency.  In  this 
connection,  Navy  Day,  1946,  also  offers 
an  ideal  opportunity  for  public  recog- 
nition of  the  peacetime  mission  of  the 
Navy:  to  guard  our  nation’s  fought-for 
freedom. 

Since  Navy  Day,  1946,  falls  on  Sun- 
day, it  seems  fitting  that  appropriate 
Naval  religious  services  could  be  con- 
sidered on  that  day;  and  that  the  cus- 
tomary dinners,  parades  and  other  fea- 
tures of  previous  Navy  Days  be  held 
on  Saturday,  26  October,  and  on  Mon- 
day, 28  October. 

May  I express  to  the  Navy  League 
my  feeling  of  confidence  that,  under 
the  same  auspices  that  have  made  this 
observance  of  Navy  Day  a major  event 
for  the  past  24  year,  Navy  Day,  1946, 
will  far  surpass  even  the  excellent 
record  of  previous  years. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Sullivan, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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ROYAL  DANISH  NAVY  members  are  shown  around  U.  S.  Academy  by  mid- 
shipmen. The  Frigate  Holger  Danske  brought  the  Danish  party  to  Annapolis. 


Cadets  Visit  a BB 


The  Navy  was  host  to  45  West 
Point  Cadets  aboard  USS  Washington, 
tied-up  at  Pier  88,  North  River,  Md. 
The  cadets  learned  that  touring  a 
battleship  is  a little  like  inspecting  a 
block  of  seven-story  buildings  without 
elevators. 

Guns,  control  and  plotting  stations, 
16-inch  turrets,  machinery  spaces  and 
the  complex  instruments  in  Main  Bat- 
tery Plot,  manned  by  the  middies, 
were  demonstrated  to  the  cadets. 


ELLER  HEADS  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


New  Ordnance  Lab 

The  new  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory 
at  White  Oak,  Md.,  will  be  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  research  centers. 
The  project  is  estimated  to  cost  $15,- 
000,000  when  finished. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  the 
building  which  will  house  the  super- 
sonic wind  tunnel  which  BuOrd  re- 
moved from  the  Nazi  V-2  rocket  re- 
search station  at  Kochel,  Bavaria. 

The  laboratory  is  charged  by  the 
Navy  with  the  responsibility  for  re- 
search, development,  design  and  test- 
ing of  mines,  fuzes,  depth  charges, 
pyrotechnics,  demolition  outfits,  am- 
munition components,  torpedo  mechan- 


isms and  other  items  related  to  naval 
ordnance. 

The  new  laboratory  has  as  its  prime 
mission  fundamental  research  to  deter- 
mine underlying  principles  and  basic 
information  on  new  and  improved  wea- 
pons, design  and  development  of 
weapons  operating  on  new  or  known 
principles,  testing  weapons,  and  super- 
vision of  production  of  weapons  for 
service  use. 

The  original  Ordnance  Laboratory,, 
established  in  1918,  has  been  the 
Navy’s  headquarters  for  design  and  de- 
velopment of  underwater  weapons  and 
countermeasures.  When  the  Germans 
introduced  magnetic  mines  in  1940,  the 
importance  of  the  lab  was  greatly  in- 
creased, when  it  undertook  the  devel- 
opment of  degaussing  equipment  for 
protection  of  Allied  ships.  One  of  the 
best  contributions  produced  by  the  lab- 
oratory was  the  aerial  and  submarine 
mines  put  around  the  Japanese  home- 
land to  block  enemy  shipping  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war. 

Over  200  technicians  are  already 
working  in  the  new  building  and  within 
a year  it  is  expected  the  entire  staff 
will  be  transferred  from  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory  at  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  to  White  Oak,  Md. 

Put  into  commission  in  August,  the 
laboratory  is  a naval  field  establish- 
ment operating  under  BuOrd,  with  the 
commandant  of  the  Potomac  River- 
Naval  Command  having  the  military 
control. 


Capt.  Ernest  M.  Eller,  usn,  was 
recently  appointed  the  Navy’s  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Information,  relieving 
Rear  Admiral  Harold  B.  Miller,  USN, 
who  held  the  post  since  April  1945. 

Capt.  Eller  has  been  on  duty  in  the 
Office  of  Public  Information  since 
April  1946.  He  was  formerly  the 
PIO  of  the  12th  Naval  District. 

A Naval  Academy  graduate  in 
1925,  the  new  director  spent  most  of 
the  next  seven  years  aboard  USS 
Utah  and  Texas,  and  the  submarine 
S-33.  Following  this  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  the  Naval  Academy,  and  as 
Assistant  Naval  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  London.  His 
wartime  duties  included  service  as 
gunnery  officer  of  the  Saratoga  and 
on  the  staff  of  CincPac.  In  the  late 
summer  and  fall  of  1945  he  com- 
manded USS  Clay,  attack  transport. 

Admiral  Miller  was  graduated 
from  the  Academy  in  1924.  A naval 
aviator,  he  had  tours  of  duty  on  the 
old  Langley  and  the  ill-fated  Akron. 
After  being  relieved  by  Capt.  Eller, 
he  left  the  service  to  become  a vice 
president  of  Trans-World  Airline. 
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PASSING  THE  WORD  is  job  of 
Capt.  Eller  (right),  new  Director  of 
OPI,  who  is  being  congratulated 
by  Admiral  Miller,  his  predecessor. 
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mesh  wire  and  will  have  a span  of  300 
feet,  an  overall  length  of  178  feet  and  a 
clearance  of  67  feet  7 inches.  A bay  79 
feet  long  and  35  feet  high  will  house 
the  nose  of  larger  type  planes.  Wire 
mesh  will  be  used  in  preference  to  a 
solid  covering  because  it  is  cheaper  and 
will  permit  ventilation  and  light  and 
still  oppose  the  passage  of  electronic 
disturbances. 

Completion  of  the  hangar  is  not  ex- 
pected until  late  1947.  It  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  shielded  buildings  ever  con- 
structed. A parking  area,  taxiways 
and  roads  will  be  constructed  for  ac- 
cess to  the  structure. 
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YUM  YUM,  yum,  yum,  yum,  yum,  yum  and  yum.  These  eight  aquabelles  per- 
formed at  the  Naval  Air  Training  Conference  swim  meet  in  Jacksonville. 


Plan  for  a Plane 


If  you’ll  all  set  to  get  out  of  the 
service  and  can’t  get  delivery  on  that 
shiny  new  car  you’ve  been  dreaming 
about,  you  might  settle  for  an  air- 
plane. 

A bulletin,  “How  to  Buy  Surplus 
Aircraft,  Components  and  Parts,”  has 
been  issued  by  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration’s Office  of  Aircraft  Disposal. 
This  buyer’s  guide  lists  types,  prices 
and  brief  descriptions  of  surplus  aero- 
nautical property  now  being  offered 
for  sale  and  instructions  on  how  and 
where  to  buy  it. 

Any  honorably  discharged  or  re- 
leased veteran  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  on  or  after  16  Sept  1940  is  en- 
tited  to  priority  in  buying  the  planes. 
To  establish  his  priority,  the  veteran 
must  file  evidence  of  his  status  with 
one  of  122  veterans  certifying  offices 
listed  in  the  booklet. 

The  majority  of  planes  still  for  sale 
from  surplus  stocks  are  Vultee  basic 
traineers  (priced  at  from  $200  to 
$450),  North  American  advanced 
trainers  (priced  at  $850)  and  twin- 
engine  Cessnas  (from  $1,750  to 
$8,500).  All  planes  are  sold  on  an  “as 
is  where  is”  basis,  and  the  purchaser 
must  have  his  plane  inspected,  repaired 
or  modified  to  conform  with  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  airworth- 
iness requirements. 

Copies  of  the  publication  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Aircraft  Dis- 
posal, WAA,  425  Second  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  or  from  WAA 
Regional  Offices. 

Novel  Hangar  Goes  Up 

A $2,000,000  novel  test  hangar  for 
testing  of  radar  and  other  electronic 
devices  after  they  have  been  installed 
in  aircraft  is  under  construction  at  the 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent  River, 
Md. 

The  hangar  will  be  completely 
shielded  by  one-eighth  inch  galvanized 


New  Weapon  Forecast 

“Jets,”  of  a new  type,  projected  atf  1 
speeds  of  25,000  feet  per  second  will  be 
practical  weapons  within  a few  years, 
according  to  the  War  Department. 

Army  Ordnance  engineers  say  that 
the  same  jets  that  make  the  bazooka1 
a deadly  anti-tank  weapon  will  be  uti-i 
lized.  While  range  of  the  jet  in  the; 
bazooka  is  only  about  10  inches,  every! 
effort  is  being  made  to  increase  this! 
range  to  hundreds  of  yards. 

Since  the  jet  travels  at  the  enormous; 
speed  of  nearly  five  miles  a second,  it 
will  make  a most  potent  weapon  against! 
enemy  rockets  or  guided  missiles. | , 
Mounted  in  the  wings  of  fighter  planes,? 
the  jets  would  be  used  in  lieu  of  con- 
ventional machine  gun  bullets.  Prob- 
lems of  deflection  would  be  decreased; 
due  to  the  jet’s  high  speed. 

In  any  high  explosive,  the  force  of; 
the  explosion  is  at  right  angles  to  its 
surface.  In  the  bazooka,  the  explosive); 
is  hollowed  out  at  the  nose  in  the  shape 
of  a deep  cone.  When  exploded  the  ex- 
plosive forces  in  the  cone  meet  and 
form  one  stream  of  high  speed  gasrs) 
and  molten  metal  from  the  liner  in  the 
cone,  used  to  hold  the  explosive  in  place. 
These  forces  are  much  like  the  action 
of  pointing  several  water  hoses  toward 
each  other  at  an  angle  to  allow  the; 
streams  of  water  to  meet.  They  would 
form  one  large  stream  of  greater  force 
than  any  of  the  small  ones. 

_ I 

Flag  Promotions 

The  following  nominations  in  flag 
rank  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen-i 
ate: 

To  be  Director  of  Budgets  and  Re- 
ports, U.  S.  Navy: 

Rear  Admiral  Herbert  G.  Hopwood. 

To  be  admiral  in  the  U.  S.  Navy: 

Jonas  H.  Ingram,  for  temporary  serv- 1 
ice,  to  rank  from  15  Nov  1944. 

To  be  Chief  of  Naval  Research: 

Vice  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen. 
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SECNAV  LUNCHES  with  enlisted  Marines  at  the  Red  Cross  club  in  Peiping 
during  Secretary  Forrestal's  recent  tour  of  U.  S.  installations  in  China. 


Aid  For  Vet  Farmers 

A lot  of  veterans  have  realized  a 
longing  to  “get  back  on  the  farm,” 
when  their  tours  as  sailors,  soldiers 
and  Marines  ended.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration had,  recently,  issued 
guaranties  on  7,364  farm  loans  to  vet- 
1 erans  totaling  $17,860,686,  and  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  up  to 
the  first  of  June,  had  granted  more 
1 than  18,000  loans  to  veterans  totaling 
j $38,298,000. 

Several  types  of  assistance  are  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  who  wants  to  farm. 
VA  offers  partial  guaranty  of  loans 
made  to  buy  a farm,  livestock  and 
equipment,  or  as  working  capital,  or 
to  construct  or  repair  or  improve  farm 
buildings,  and  to  improve  farm  lands 
or  equipment;  FSA  offers  loans  for 
the  purchase  and  improvement  of 
farms,  or  for  the  operation  of  farms 
already  owned,  in  full  or  in  part,  or 
leased.  Loans  are  made  only  to  per- 
sons experienced  in  farming. 

The  veteran  can  take  several  initial 
steps  to  realize  his  ambition  to  farm. 
If  he  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
whether  he  wants  to  farm,  or  where 
to  locate  or  what  type  of  farming  he 

I would  do  best  to  follow,  he  may  write 
direct  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  ask 
for  such  “beginners”  books  as  Shall  I 
Be  a Farmer?  and  Getting  Started  in 
Farming,  published  by  the  department. 
If  the  ex-GI  knows  what  state  he’d 
like  to  locate  in,  he  may  get  in  touch 
, with  the  state’s  college  of  agriculture 
for  specific  information.  If  he  has 
elected  the  county  in  which  he  wishes 
to  operate,  his  best  bet  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture’s county  agent. 

Specific  farm  problems  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  following  agencies: 

• Homesteading  (including  Alaska) 
— General  Land  Office,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

• Farming  in  Alaska  — Mr.  L.  T. 
Oldroyd,  director,  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  and  Experiment  Station, 
College,  Alaska. 

• Surplus  military  lands  — Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  (Leaflet:  Sale  of  Surplus  Agri- 
cultural and  Forest  Lands). 

• Irrigation,  drainage,  other  public 
improvements  — Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  (Folder,  Settle- 
ment Opportunities  on  Irrigated 
Farms) . 

• Part-time  farming,  rural  homes — 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.,  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  Washington  25, 

• Fur  animals,  game  birds,  frogs, 
and  other  special  farms — Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 
54,  111. 

• FSA  loans  and  services  — Farm 
Security  Administration,  U.  S.  Depart- 
menj;  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25, 

• Farm  real  estate  market — Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

• VA  loans  and  services  — Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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INVISIBLE  LINK  between  Helldiver  and  recording  truck  on  ground  is 
new  telemetering  equipment  which  automatically  transmits  flight  data. 

TELEMETERING  TELLS  ALL  IN  TEST 


Telemetering — the  recording  of  re- 
sult, or  as  Webster  has  it:  measur- 
ing of  quality,  transmitting  the  re- 
sult to  a distant  station  and  there 
indicating  or  recording  the  quality 
measured — was  demonstrated  at  the 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Cherry 
Point,  N.  C.  It  was  the  first  public 
demonstration  of  this  equipment. 

Two  types  of  telemetering  equip- 
ment, radio  and  television,  were  in- 
stalled in  pilotless  aircraft  and  dem- 
onstrated while  the  drone  planes 
were  in  flight.  Mechanical  failure  in 
the  landing  gear  was  experienced  in 
the  landing  of  both  planes  which 
served  to  stress  the  importance  of  a 
pilot’s  not  being  in  the  plane  on  test 
flights.  Radio  control  over  the  air- 
craft throughout  the  demonstration 
was  perfect. 

An  SB2C  drone  was  maneuvered 
through  precision  dives  which  was 
followed  by  a F7F  drone  doing  a 
slow  roll  over  the  field. 

Telemetering  equipment  can  be 
used  in  aircraft  flown  by  a pilot  as 
well  as  pilotless  aircraft.  It  can  pro- 
vide engineer  - observers  on  the 
ground  with  a continuous  check  on 
flight  conditions  outside  the  scope  of 
the  pilot’s  information,  and  can  rec- 
ord data  incidental  to  a flight  origi- 
nally initiated  for  a different  pur- 
pose. 

Radio  - telemetering  flight  test 
equipment  transmits  on  14  channels 
of  high  speed  data  instantaneously 
from  the  test  airplane  to  a mobile 
receiving  station.  The  equipment  is 
capable  of  recording  the  slowest 
changes  up  to  those  occurring  at 
12,000  variations  per  minute,  such 
as  may  be  encountered  in  the  meas- 


urement of  flutter,  strain  and  pres- 
sure. 

The  data,  collected  simultaneously 
from  14  sources  through  the  use  of 
strain  gages  or  similar  devices,  are 
transmitted  to  the  ground  as  a com- 
posite modulation  on  the  carrier  of  a 
frequency-modulated  radio  transmit- 
ter. The  signals  are  recorded  by 
special  electronic  equipment  in  the 
receiving  station.  The  airborne 
equipment  has  proved  in  flight  tests 
to  have  an  effective  range  of  25  miles 
at  20,000  feet,  and  in  an  altitude 
chamber  has  been  tested  at  pressures 
and  temperatures  simulating  alti- 
tudes up  to  44,000  feet. 

Television-telemetering  flight  test 
equipment  transmits  54  channels  of 
data  which  do  not  change  more 
rapidly  then  400  variations  per 
minute. 

The  television  camera  scans  the 
television  theatre  panel  on  which  are 
mounted : 

• Dial  type  instruments  including 
airspeed  indicator,  altimeter,  normal 
accelerometer,  longitudinal  accelero- 
meter, rate  of  pitch  indicator  and 
angle  of  dive  indicator. 

• Projection  screen  with  index  grid 
showing  movements  of  48  galvano- 
meter light  beams  representing  pres- 
sures, strains,  positions  of  control 
surfaces,  voltages,  currents  and  other 
variables. 

• Fifteen  breakage  indicator  lights 
to  signal  possible  failure  of  various 
structural  members  of  the  airplane. 

Images  of  the  panel  are  televised 
at  the  rate  of  40  pictures  per  second 
to  the  receiver  screen  in  the  receiv- 
ing station  where  they  are  photo- 
graphed by  a motion  picture  camera. 
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Ab  OLD  GLORY  is  lowered,  crew  ot  former  USS  Europa  renders  hand  salute. 
The  ex-Nazi  ship  was  recently  turned  over  to  the  French  Line  at  Bremerhaven. 


USO  Needs  Funds 

The  American  people  and  Navy  men 
alike  were  urged  to  contribute  to  the 
USO,  which  is  holding  its  final  fund- 
raising appeal  during  September,  Oc- 
tober and  November.  Fleet  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  stressed  the  point 
that  there  are  many  still  in  the  service, 
in  hospitals,  or  just  entering  basic 
training.  He  said:  “Give  our  men  the 
same  high  morale  and  backing  they 
had  during  the  war,  and  they’ll  do  their 
share  of  winning  the  peace.” 

In  a similar  letter,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  James  Forrestal  declared:  “Many 
too  young  to  fight  then  are  serving  now. 
These  men  deserve  USO  fully  as  much 
now  as  during  the  war  ...  A gift  to 
USO  is  a vote  of  confidence  to  our  men 
in  uniform.” 

Night  Vision  Aid 

Special  binoculars  adapted  for  night 
vision  were  used  by  night  fighter 
pilots,  ships’  lookouts  and  submariners 


in  winning  the  war  at  sea,  BuAer  has 
revealed. 

Ordinary  search  glasses  are  of  little 
use  at  night  because  the  fovea,  which 
is  the  eye’s  focus  point  for  day  vision, 
becomes  a blind  spot  at  night.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  BuAer’s  Instru- 
ments Branch  asked  two  manufactur- 
ers to  develop  binoculars  with  un- 
usually wide  fields  of  vision. 

Training  was  required  before  the 
new  glasses  could  be  used  most  effec- 
tively. Pilots  found  they  could  greatly 
extend  their  range  of  vision  to  locate 
and  identify  objects  at  night. 

Seabee  Editor  Cited 

For  his  work  in  organizing  and 
editing  Seabee,  the  magazine  of  the 
Navy’s  Construction  Battalion,  Tom 
E.  Foster,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Kilgore  (Texas)  Daily  News  and 
a chief  petty  officer  in  the  Seabees, 
recently  was  awarded  a citation  by 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 


Saving  Nation’s  Money 

The  Navy  is  acutely  aware  of  the 
devasting  effects  of  inflation  on  our 
national  economy,  and  therefore  has 
taken  and  will  continue  to  take  every 
practicable  step  toward  maintenance 
of  stability  in  our  economic  system. 
This  was  the  purport  of  a statement 
by  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
usn,  before  the  Director  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  and  his 
advisory  board  of  10  representatives 
of  industry,  labor,  agriculture  and  the  ij 
public.  The  board  is  currently  review- 
ing  governmental  expenditures  to  dis-  | 
cover,  if  possible,  steps  which  might 
be  taken  toward  a reduction  of  infla-  ; 
tionary  pressure. 

Admiral  Nimitz  listed  Navy  action 
in  the  anti-inflation  fight  as  follows: 

• Rapid  demobilization,  despite  diffi- 
culties, of  naval  and  civilian  personnel. 

• Systematic,  prompt  declaration  of  1 
surplus  material  and  equipment  to  the  : 
War  Assets  Administration.  This  has  l 
the  double-barreled  effect  of  reducing 
expenses  while  making  available  a j 
quantity  of  scarce  goods  for  absorp- 
tion  by  the  civilian  economy. 

'•  Strong,  continued  promotion  of  the 
sale  of  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  to  Navy 
personnel,  which  has  resulted  in  sales 
of  one  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars 
— the  best  record  of  any  government 
department. 

• Curtailment  of  shipbuilding  to 
production  of  a limited  number  of  pro- 
totype vessels  of  new  design,  and  com- 
pletion at  a decelerated  pace  of  those 
vessels  which  were  nearly  finished. 

• Deferment  of  nearly  all  new  con- 
struction ashore,  with  the  exception  of 
hospitals  and  housing. 

• Disestablishment  of  bases  not  es- 
sential to  the  Navy,  and  reduction  in 
size  and  operating  expenses  of  those 
which  are  essential. 

• Drastic  curtailment  of  the  pro- 
curement program.  This  had  two  ef- 
fects, both  of  which  were  anti-infla- 
tionary: (1)  it  prevented  expenditures 
for  materials  that  were  unnecessary 
once  victory  was  won,  and  (2)  it  en- 
abled manufacturers  to  clear  their 
plants  of  war  work,  and  embark  on  the 
quantity  production  of  civilian  goods. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

CONSOLIDATED  XB-36  is  the  world’s  largest  land-based  bomber.  Powered  by  six  3,000  hp  "pusher"  engines,  the 
giant  land  plane  has  a bomb  capacity  of  more  than  30  tons,  is  163  feet  in  length  and  has  a wing  span  of  230  feet. 
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Navy  Lend-Lease 

One  day  in  February  1944  the 
French  cruiser  Gloire  was  lobbing 
shells  into  German  positions  north  of 
;he  Anzio  beachhead.  The  French  gun 
:rews,  firing  152-mm.  rifles,  labored 
- skillfully  and  efficiently — so  well,  in 
'act,  that  they  ran  out  of  ammunition. 
\ message  was  radioed  to  the  French 
STaval  Mission  in  Washington.  The 
Mission  called  Navy  lend-lease,  which 
sailed  BuOrd  and  NATS.  While  NATS 
nade  planes  ready,  BuOrd  procured 
supplies  of  U.  S.  six-inch  HC  shells, 
which  can  be  fired  from  French  152’s 
with  a slight  adjustment.  Men  worked 
lard  all  night.  By  morning  three  planes 
were  loaded,  by  noon  they  were  on 
' their  way  to  the  battle  zone.  Next 
day  the  shells  were  put  aboard  the 
Gloire  and  the  French  went  back  to 
work. 

A look  at  the  record  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  job  Navy  lend-lease  did: 
Monetary  values  of  wartime  Navy 
transfers  climbed  into  the  billions: 
$2,735,700,000  in  naval  vessels  and 
equipment,  $2,234,800,000  in  petroleum 
i iand  coal  products;  $1,452,200,000  in 
aircraft,  engines  and  parts,  half  a 
billion  in  naval  guns  and  ammunition. 

On  Normandy  D Day  British-built 
ships  contained  lend-lease  steel,  Brit- 
ish-built planes  contained  lend-lease 
engines.  U.  S.  tanks  and  half-tracks 
that  waded  ashore  had  been  water- 
proofed by  encasement  in  British 
steel  plates.  In  the  Pacific,  thousands 
of  U.  S.  tanks  and  aircraft  were  used 
against  the  Jap  by  Australian, 
Chinese,  Dutch,  British,  Indian  and 
New  Zealand  forces.  With  the  aid  of 
U.  S.  war  production  supplies,  India 
turned  out  armored  cars,  invasion 
barges,  mine  sweepers.  Her  cotton 
mills  made  the  lightweight  uniforms 
our  soldiers  wore  in  the  blazing  hot 
CBI  theater. 

Navy  lend-lease  supplied  the  naval 
oil  needs  of  all  Allied  governments,  as 
well  as  the  civilian  petroleum  needs 
of  many  countries,  particularly  Great 
Britain.  During  the  war  more  than  14 
billion  gallons  of  oil  were  delivered  to 
other  nations — enough  oil,  if  collected 
into  one  big  pool,  to  float  all  the 
battleships  of  the  world. 

In  1944  a thousand  French  Waves 
(Services  Feminins  de  la  Flotte)  need- 
ed uniforms.  With  a sorrowing  glance 
at  Paris,  once  the  fashion  center  of 
the  world,  they  appealed  to  Navy  lend- 
lease.  BuSandA  delivered  the  goods. 

Russia  would  have  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  the  bitter  winter  years 
had  not  the  U.  S.  been  able  to  supply 
her  with  heavy  clothing.  Russia  re- 
ceived 2,188,260  yards  of  woolen  cloth 
in  1943,  and  another  two  million  yards 
in  1945.  In  1944  alone  the  U.  S.  sent 
426,000  pairs  of  pants  to  Britain.  One 
year  the  French  received  590,000  ar- 
ticles peculiar  to  the  French  navy, 
like  buttons  and  insignia,  and  Norway 
got  471,000  miscellaneous  items  of 
clothing  and  small  stores.  A variety 
of  items  delivered  to  all  nations  in- 
cluded blueprints,  tires,  glycerine, 
hammocks,  seabags,  hose  and  cable, 
flags,  stationery,  thread,  paints  and 
mess  gear  (933,650  sets  went  to 
Britain  in  1944). 
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MIDGET  GUAM  takes  shape  as  scientists  build  Apra  Harbor  to  scale. 


SCALE  MODEL  OF  NEW  GUAM  HARBOR 


To  guard  against  destruction  by 
typhoons,  Navy  engineers  and  scien- 
tists have  completed  a huge  scale 
model  of  the  proposed  new  naval  har- 
bor at  Guam. 

Completion  of  the  model  of  Apra 
Harbor,  its  ocean  bottom  and  adja- 
cent shoreline,  was  the  halfway  point 
in  a study  being  conducted  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks. 
Built  on  a scale  of  1 to  300,  the  rep- 
lica will  provide  accurate  informa- 
tion on  waves,  surges  and  other 
hydraulic  problems.  This  knowledge 
will  enable  harbor  construction  to  go 
forward  at  Guam  with  assurance 
that  it  will  provide  the  best  possible 
defense  against  storms  and  other 
ocean  conditions  peculiar  to  the  area. 

The  model,  situated  at  Azusa,  15 
miles  from  the  CalTech  campus  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  is  housed  in  a han- 
gar 162  feet  long,  148  feet  wide  and 
43  feet  in  height.  Inside  is  a huge 
basin  with  concrete  bottom  and  two- 
foot  steel  sides.  The  shoreline  within 
the  basins  is  of  concrete,  accurate 
even  to  beaches  on  the  island. 

Miniature  waves  and  surges  will 
be  created  by  pneumatic-type  ma- 
chines. These  will  be  measured  elec- 
trically and  recorded  by  an  oscillo- 
graph. Currents  will  be  recorded  by 
time  photos  of  floating  button  reflec- 
tors on  which  a strong  light  is 
beamed. 

Civil  Engineer  Corps  officers  and 
Institute  scientists  declare  that  the 
project  offers  a unique  opportunity 
for  scientific  and  economical  con- 
struction. Seldom,  they  say,  have 
engineers  had  the  chance  to  build 
“from  scratch”  a permanent  naval 
harbor  of  Apra’s  proposed  size.  Al- 
ways before  they  have  been  handi- 
capped by  the  need  of  adapting  new 
construction  to  haphazardly-built  ex- 
isting facilities. 

The  ultimate  size  of  the  Navy’s  de- 
velopment at  Apra  Harbor  awaits 


future  appropriations,  but  the  plan- 
ning covers  an  area  of  nearly  seven 
square  miles.  The  proposed  construc- 
tion will  replace  where  necessary  the 
temporary  war-built  installations. 

Information  on  wave  heights  and 
directions,  current  velocities  and 
other  statistics  on  water  and  wind 
are  being  collected  at  Guam  and  for- 
warded to  the  Institute.  This  will 
insure  that  the  model  studies  will 
incorporate  all  the  latest  facts  con- 
cerning the  harbor  site. 

Preliminary  studies  were  begun  a 
year  ago  at  a 40-foot  square  model 
basin  at  the  CalTech  campus  at  Pas- 
adena. The  smaller  model  was  ade- 
quate for  studying  construction  and 
testing  techniques,  and  for  determin- 
ing the  most  desirable  location  for 
the  outer  harbor  breakwater. 
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TYPHOON  DAMAGE  prevention 
is  being  studied  by  CalTech  scien- 
tists. Above  is  a wave  machine. 
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‘Old  Sailors  Never  Die' 


Floating  Drydocks 

A standard  system  for  'designating 
floating  drydocks  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Navy,  upon  recommendation  of 
CNO  and  approval  of  SecNav.  The 
system  groups  all  floating  drydocks 
into  consistent,  descriptive  classes. 
New  class  designations  are: 

• AFDB  — Auxiliary  Floating  Dry- 
dock  Big  (30,000  tons  and  larger). 

• AFDM  — Auxiliary  Floating  Dry- 
dock  Medium  (10,000  to  30,000  tons). 

• AFDL  — Auxiliary  Floating  Dry- 
dock  Little  (less  than  10,000  tons). 

• AFDL(C)  — Auxiliary  Floating! 
Drydock  Little  (concrete). 

Previously  the  docks  had  been 
classed  as  AFDs,  ARDCs  and  ARDs, 
which  were  the  smaller  docks;  YFDs,. 
medium-sized;  and  ABSDs,  large 
docks. 


Home  Outlook  Brightens 

Veterans’  chances  of  obtaining  new 
homes  are  increasing  steadily.  The  ex- 
GI’s  future  has  obtained  a brighter: 
outlook  with  the  disclosure  that  con- 
struction of  nearly  half  a million 
dwelling  units  was  started  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1946.  In  a bulletin  re- 
cently issued  by  The  National  Hous- 
ing Agency,  figures  showed  that  the 
Veterans’  Emergency  Housing  Pro- 
gram was  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
way  toward  its  goal  of  1,200,000  homes 
started  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Preliminary  estimates  show  that 
two-thirds  of  the  new  construction 
was  new,  private,  permanent  homes 
and  apartments.  The  remaining  con- 
struction included  temporary,  publicly- 
financed  re-use  housing,  conversions, 
and  trailers. 

A main  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
operation  is  the  priorities  system, 
which  placed  aside  a substantial  per- 
centage of  building  materials  for  vet- 
erans’ housing.  This,  along  with  the 
fact  that  almost  all  home  construction 
was  placed  under  priorities,  undoubt- 
edly has  played  a major  part  in  en- 
abling builders  to  obtain  the  needed 
materials  to  construct  these  veterans’ 
homes. 


The  uss  Constellation,  mighty  U.  S. 
frigate  of  a century  ago,  will  be  towed 
to  Boston,  where  she  will  be  drydocked 
and  examined  to  determine  the  cost  of 
making  her  a permanent  relic. 

Built  in  1797,  her  first  complement 


' UlllUdl  U.  O.  IMcivy  |JIIUlUU(cl|Jll 

USS  SEATTLE  ended  a 40-year  naval  career  when  she  was  decommissioned 
recently  at  Iona  Island,  N.  Y.  She  was  originally  christened  USS  Washington. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

SPEEDY  SCOUT  for  battleships  and  cruisers  is  this  experimental  craft,  first  to 
be  built  for  the  Navy  by  Edo  Aircraft.  New  plane's  speed  exceeds  200  mph. 


New  Scout  Is  Out 

Flight  tests  are  under  way  at  NAS 
Patuxent,  Md.,  on  the  new  XOSE-1, 
built  to  operate  from  battleships  and 
cruisers.  The  plane  was  designed  for 
the  Navy  from  “the  floats  up”  by  Edo, 
with  low  speed  for  rough  water  land- 
ings stressed.  It  has  a top  speed  of 
over  200  miles  per  hour,  and  with  a 
drop  tank  can  remain  in  the  air  for 
from  six  to  eight  hours. 

The  plane  is  of  aluminum  alloy,  with 
back-folding  wings  which  can  be  ex- 
tended in  30  seconds.  The  wings  have 
full  span  slots,  depressable  ailerons, 
and  flaps  to  give  the  plane  excellent 
maneuverability  and  anti-stall  char- 
acteristics at  the  low  landing  speed. 
The  present  flaps  are  of  experimental 
nature,  with  spring  loaded  “shock- 
absorber”  to  take  up  the  shock  of  flying 
spray  and  water. 

Developed  by  Ranger,  the  unique 
self-contained  “power-package”  engine 
contains  all  necessary  operating  equip- 
ment forward  of  the  fire-wall.  Fast- 
ened to  the  fuselage  by  four  bolts,  and 
with  all  controls  attached  by  quick- 
connecting couplings,  the  unit  can  be 
removed  in  30  minutes.  The  entire  en- 
gine cowling  can  be  removed  in  five 
minutes  to  make  the  engine  completely 
accessable  to  the  mechanic.  The  in- 
verted-V  engine  of  550  horsepower, 
designated  Ranger  V-770-8,  allows 
good  visibility  and  clean  lines. 

Gas  tanks  are  bulletproof  and  the 
pilot  has  complete  armor.  The  plane 
carries  radar,  smoke-screen  ejectors 
and  depth  charges,  and  is  armed  with 
two  fixed  .50-caliber  machine  guns. 


was  27  officers  and  340  men,  and  she 
cost  $314,212  when  completed.  During 
the  war  with  France,  she  whipped  the 
French  warships  Insurgente  and  La 
Vengeance,  these  victories  having 
much  to  do  with  the  favorable  conclu- 
sion of  the  war. 

Until  1860  the  Constellation  saw 
duty  in  practically  all  parts  of  the 
world.  She  took  part  in  the  War  with 
the  Barbary  States,  War  of  1812,  and 
the  Civil  War.  From  March  1866  to 
November  1868  the  Constellation  was 
used  as  Receiving  Ship,  Norfolk.  She 
was  recommissioned  on  25  May  1871, 
having  duty  as  gunnery  and  practice 
ship  at  the  Naval  Academy,  and  from 
1871  to  1893  made  various  cruises  with 
the  midshipmen. 

During  World  War  II,  the  150-year 
old  ship  was  recommissioned  and  used 
for  a brief  period  as  flagship  of  Cinc- 
Lant. 
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Official  Ship  Designations 

SecNav  has  issued  the  following  complete  official  list  of  designations 
of  naval  vessels,  district  craft,  service  craft  and  floating  equipment: 


Battleships 

BB 

Ocean  Tugs,  Auxiliary 

ATA 

Cruisers: 

Ocean  Tugs,  Old 

ATO 

Heavy 

CA 

Ocean  Tugs,  Rescue 

ATR 

Large 

CB 

Seaplane  Tenders 

AV 

Light 

CL 

Seaplane  Tenders  (Destroyer) 

AVD 

Aircraft  Carriers 

CV 

Seaplane  Tenders  (Small) 

AVP 

Large 

CVB 

Aviation  Supply  Ships 

AVS 

Small 

CVL 

Distilling  Ship 

AW 

Escort 

CVE 

Landing  Ships: 

DD 

Dock 

LSD 

Escort  Vessels 

DE 

Medium 

LSM 

Submarines 

SS 

Medium  (Rocket) 

LSM(R) 

Mine  Vessels: 

Tank 

LST 

Mine  Layers 

CM 

Vehicle 

LSV 

Mine  Layers,  Coastal 

CMc 

Tank  (Casualty  Evacuation) 

LST(H) 

Auxiliary  Mine  Layers 

ACM 

Landing  Craft: 

Light  Mine  Layers 

DM 

Flotilla  Flagships 

LC(FF) 

Mine  Sweepers,  High  Speed 

DMS 

Infantry  (Gunboat) 

LCI(G) 

Mine  Sweepers 

AM 

Infantry  (Large) 

LCI(L) 

Patrol  Vessels: 

Infantry  (Mortar) 

LCI(M) 

Submarine  Chasers  1110') 

SC 

Infantry  (Rocket) 

LCI(R) 

Submarine  Chasers  (136') 

PCS 

Support  (Large)  (Mk.  Ill) 

LCS(L)  ( 3 ) 

Submarine  Chasers  1173') 

PC 

Miscellaneous,  Unclassified 

IX 

Escort  (180') 

PCE 

District  Craft: 

Escort  (Rescue)  (180') 

PCE(R) 

Mine  Sweepers,  Coastal 

AMc 

Eagles 

PE 

Mine  Sweepers,  Coastal  (Under- 

Frigates 

PF 

water  Locator) 

AMc(U) 

Gunboats 

PG 

Yachts,  Coastal 

PYc 

Motor  Gunboats 

PGM 

Crane  Ships 

AB 

Motor  Boats,  Submarine  Chasers 

PTC 

Coastal  Transports  (Small) 

APc 

Yachts 

PY 

Barrack  Ships;  Non-Self-Propelled  APL 

Sub  Chasers  (11  O')  (Control) 

SC(C) 

Repair  Dock,  Concrete 

ARDC 

Sub  Chasers  (136')  (Control) 

PCS(C) 

Catapult  Lighters 

AVC 

Sub  Chasers  (173')  (Control) 

PC(C> 

Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Mk.  V) 

LCT(5) 

Escort  (180  ) (Control) 

PCE(C) 

Landing  Craft,  Tank  (Mk.  VI) 

LCT16) 

Auxiliaries: 

Motor  Torpedo  Boats 

PT 

Destroyer  Tenders 

AD 

House  Boats 

YHB 

Ammunition  Ships  

AE 

Fuel  Oil  Barges 

YO 

Store  Ships 

AF 

Gasoline  Barges 

YOG 

Miscellaneous 

AG 

Oil  Storage  Barges 

YOS 

Amphibious  Force  Flagships 

AGC 

Pontoon  Stowage  Barges 

YPK 

Motor  Torpedo  Boat  Tenders 

AGP 

Sludge  Removal  Barges 

YSR 

Surveying  Ships 

AGS 

Stevedoring  Barges 

YS 

Hospital  Ships 

AH 

Torpedo  Testing  Barges 

YTT 

Cargo  Ships 

AK 

Water  Barges 

YW 

Cargo,  Attack 

AKA 

Floating  Derricks 

YD 

Net  Cargo  Ships 

AKN 

Seaplane  Wrecking  Derricks 

YSD 

General  Stores — Issue  Ships 

AKS 

Auxiliary,  Miscellaneous 

YAG 

Cargo  Ship  and  Aircraft  Ferry 

AKV 

Degaussing  Vessels 

YDG 

Net  Laying  Ships 

AN 

Diving  Tenders 

YDT 

AO 

Dredges 

YM 

Gasoline  Tankers 

AOG 

Ferryboats  and  Launches 

YFB 

Transports,  Attack 

A PA 

Floating  Dry  Docks 

YFD 

Transports 

AP 

Car  Floats 

YCF 

High  Speed  Transports 

APD 

Aircraft  Transportation  Lighters  YCV 

Transports,  Evacuation  of  Wounded  APH 

Ash  Lighters 

YA 

Barrack  Ships;  Self-Propelled 

APB 

Covered  Lighters 

YF 

Transport  and  Aircraft  Ferry 

APV 

Garbage  Lighters 

YG 

Repair  Ships 

AR 

Open  Lighters 

YC 

Repair  Ships,  Battle  Damage 

ARB 

Open  Cargo  Lighters 

YCK 

Floating  Dry  Docks 

ARD 

Torpedo  Transportation  Lighte 

rs  YFT 

Advance  Base  Sectional  Docks 

ABSD 

Net  Tenders  (Tug  Class) 

YNT 

Mobile  Floating  Dry  Docks 

AFD 

Gate  Vessels 

YNg 

Repair  Ships,  Internal  Combustion 

Motor  Mine  Sweepers 

YMS 

Engine 

ARG 

Patrol  Vessels 

YP 

Heavy-Hull  Repair  Ships 

ARH 

Floating  Pile  Drivers 

YPD 

Repair  Ships,  Landing  Craft 

ARL 

Salvage  Pontoons 

YSP 

Salvage  Vessels 

ARS 

Scows,  Heating 

YHT 

Salvage  Craft  Tenders 

ARS(T) 

Harbor  Tugs,  Big 

YTB 

Aircraft  Repair  Ships 

ARV 

Harbor  Tugs,  Medium 

YTM 

Aircraft  Repair  Ships  (Aircraft) 

ARV(A) 

Harbor  Tugs,  Little 

YTL 

Aircraft  Repair  Ships  (Engine) 

ARV(E) 

Floating  Workshops 

. YR 

Submarine  Tenders 

AS 

Workshops,  Floating,  Dry 

Dock 

Salvage  Lifting  Vessels 

ARS(D) 

(Hull) 

YRD(H) 

Submarine  Rescue  Vessels 

ASR 

Workshops,  Floating,  Dry 

Dock 

Ocean  Tugs,  Fleet 

ATF 

(Machinery) 

YRD(M) 
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QUIZ 

AWEIGH 


Allow  a point  for  each  correct 
answer  and  check  score  below. 


8 Super  Salt 

7 Old  Salt 

6 Young  Salt 

5 Boot 

4 or  below The 

Army  needs  men. 


1.  Give  class  and  type  of  ship  above. 

2.  How  many  aircraft  does  it  carry? 


3.  What  type  of  anchor  is  this? 

4,  5,  6.  Name  parts  shown  by  arrows. 


7.  What  is  this  officer's  title. 

8.  Give  meaning  of  the  signal. 


ANSWERS  ON  PAGE  61 


8ATTIN  THE  BREEZE 

ON  THE  7 SEAS 


Leave  Among  the  Leaves 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a fellow 
who  wanted  a little  leave,  30  days,  no 
less.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  he  got  his 
request.  J.  T.  Conover,  RM3,  the 
lucky  sailor  in  question,  practically  dis- 
rupted his  entire  outfit,  though. 

When  Conover  handed  in  his  chit,  the 
chief  shied  away  from  him  in  horror. 
But  he  passed  it  on  to  the  personnel 
officer,  who  sat  gazing-  at  the  scrap  of 
paper  in  some  awe.  After  signing  it, 
the  personnel  officer  passed  it  on  to  the 
exec,  who  treated  the  leave  request  as 
if  it  carried  jungle  rot  germs. 

The  skipper  okayed  it,  however,  no 
matter  what  his  personal  sentiments 
were.  For  Conover  isn’t  interested  in 
the  babes,  brew,  and  ballads  to  be  found 
stateside.  He  wanted  the  30  days  to 
poke  around  Okinawa,  looking  at 
posies. 

He’s  working  for  a PhD  in  botany, 
and  Okinawa  is  practically  virgin  terri- 
tory (botanically  speaking). 


Cinematic  Pilot 


lieve  the  novice  of  the  controls,  but 
stopped  when  he  noticed  that  the  sailor 
was  flying  perfectly — recovering  from 
slight  wind  gusts  and  following  a true 
course. 

“How  did  you  ever  manage  to  learn 
to  fly  so  well  if  you’ve  never  been  off 
the  ground?”  the  officer  asked,  his 
breathing  returning  to  normal. 

“Captain,  if  you’d  seen  as  many, 
thousands  of  training  films  on  flight): 
operations  and  flight  safety  as  I have,' 
you’d  understand,”  Grimes  answered. 

To  illustrate,  Grimes  went  through 
the  check-off  procedure  in  the  cockpit,! 
rules  of  safe  flying  and  instrument 
checks.  He  then  proceeded  to  pilot  the 
plane  to  its  destination. 

But  just  to  make  sure,  Capt.  Quack-1 
enbush  took  over  before  landing. 


A Timely  Tale 


Ask  most  aviators  if  it’s  possible  for 
a fellow  to  fly  a plane  perfectly  on  his 
first  trip  aloft  and  they’ll  probably 
give  you  a puzzled  look  and  hesitate 
before  answering. 

Put  the  same  question  to  Capt. 
Robert  S.  Quackenbush,  usn,  and  with- 
out hesitation  he’ll  say  yes,  and  pro- 
ceed to  tell  you  a little  story. 

Recently,  before  he  left  the  states  to 
take  charge  of  the  Crossroads  project 
for  the  Naval  Photographic  Service, 
Capt.  Quackenbush  was  flying  from 
projectionist  for  the  Navy’s  Training 
Norfolk  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  had 
as  passenger  L.  B.  Grimes,  SPP2,  a 
Film  Division. 

Following  the  take-off,  the  captain 
asked  Grimes  if  he’d  like  to  take  over 
the  controls  of  the  two-engined  Beech- 
craft,  and  the  projectionist  said  yes. 

“Of  course,  I’ve  never  been  above 
the  77th  floor  of  the  Radio  City  build- 
ing,” Grimes  remarked. 

Capt.  Quackenbush  hurried  to  re- 


Neat little  problem  of  what  day  is  it 
came  up  on  one  of  America’s  outposts 
that’s  practically  straddling  the  inter- 
national date  line.  A task  group 
stopped  off  for  a day  in  the  local  lagoon 
on  its  way  to  Pearl  without  changing 
dates  on  what  was  their  Fourth  of 
July. 

The  Army,  who  ran  the  beach,  was 
keeping  time  in  the  other  zone,  which 
made  it  only  3 July  for  liberty  pur- 
poses. Seems  that,  since  only  one  lib- 
erty section  could  go  ashore,  section  3 
thought  it  ought  to  go;  the  ship’s  cal- 
endar plainly  allotted  them  the  Fourth. 
When  it  hit  the  beach,  though,  it  would 
be  having  liberty  on  section  2’s  time, 
and  should  by  rights  return  immedi- 
ately to  the  ship. 

Section  2 would  have  been  in  the 
clear  if  they  could  have  left  the  ship 
and  set  foot  on  the  beach.  What  with 
computing  minus  12  and  plus  12  time 
zones  and  parlays  on  who  had  better 
right  to  the  beer  on  shore,  things  never 
did  get  settled  satisfactorily. 

But  a swimming  party  was  held,  with 
the  option  of  switching  dates  at  random 
for  the  swimmers.  Every  time  they 
touched  bottom,  a new  day  dawned. 


BOOKS: 


THE  WORLD’S  TROUBLES 
DISCUSSED  BY  EXPERTS 


K 


L WAS  FRANCIS  BACON  who 

wrote  that  knowledge  is  a rich 
storehouse  for  the  relief  of  man’s 

At  this  writing  it  would  seem  that 
nan’s  estate  could  use  some  relief.  On 
;he  heels  of  a stupendously  destructive 
'f, ar  come  problems  of  production  and 
distribution,  employment,  debt,  arma- 
ment, self-determination  of  nations, 
jmd  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Most  people  now  seem  to  feel  that 
■these  problems  are  not  those  of  a 
locality  or  nation,  but  the  world  at 
jiarge.  Accordingly  they  are  aspects 
ijf  international  relations  which — like 
pther  relations — can  cause  trouble, 
particularly  if  they’re  handled  without 
understanding. 

■ In  an  effort  to  insure  that  the  senior 
Army,  Navy,  Air  and  State  Depart- 
ment officials  attending  the  National 
War  College  will  have  a background 
for  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
necessary  to  handle  important  future 
posts,  11  books  and  eight  pamphlets 
dealing  with  various  questions  of  in- 
ternational relations  have  been  listed 
as  suggested  reading  for  prospective 
students  of  that  school.  Ten  of  these 
books  (the  eleventh  isn’t  presently 
available)  have  been  distributed  by 
BuPers  to  ship  and  station  libraries. 

Objective:  Peace 

• “America’s  Role  in  the  World 
Economy”  by  Alvin  H.  Hansen:  W. 
W.  Norton  and  Company,  $2.50. 

The  author,  professor  of  political 

■ economy  at  Harvard,  suggests  that 
even  if  America  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  a world  organization  built  on 
political  lines,  this  may  not  be  enough. 
He  urges  the  necessity  of  economic 
policies  to  back  up  the  peace.  Of  late 
it  has  become  stylish  in  some  quarters 
to  decry  the  economic  approach  be- 
cause it  has  proved  in  the  past  not  to 
have  all  the  answers;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  one  phase  of  relations  be- 
tween powers  is  more  important  than 

the  economic,  and  this  phase  Prof. 
Hansen  goes  into  thoroughly  and  ex- 
pertly. 

• “The  United  States  and  Brit - 
oin”by  Clarence  Crane  Brinton;  Har- 
vard University  Press,  $2.50. 

In  this  lucidly  written  book,  advo- 
cating close  cooperation  between  the 
: two  nations — though  not  to  exclusion 
of  any  other  nation — Prof.  Brinton 
keeps  in  the  main  to  indisputable  facts 
and  generally  accepted  ideas.  It  aims 
at  a closer  bond  of  mutual  understand- 
ing between  the  British  and  us  as  a 
step  toward  world-wide  cooperation. 

• “Russia”  by  Bernard  Pares;  In- 
fantry Journal:  Penguin  Books,  $.25. 

Here  Mr.  Pares  attempts  a highly 
desirable  thing — a friendly  exposition 
of  the  Russian  land  and  the  character 
of  its  peoples,  and  a sympathetic  nar- 
ration of  that  country’s  history  over  a 
period  of  the  last  43  years.  “Russia, 
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so  to  speak,”  says  the  author,  “does 
not  lie  within  our  ‘curriculum.’  This 
is  no  question  of  likes  or  dislikes,  but 
of  knowledge  or  ignorance;  and  ignor- 
ance pays  us  back  for  our  omissions  a 
hundredfold.” 

• “The  Super-Powers"  by  Wil- 
liam T.  R.  Fox;  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  $2. 

This  is  a clearheaded  analysis  of 
the  possibilities  for  world  peace  based 
on  the  proposition  that  in  point  of  fact 
Great  Britain,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  are  the  countries  with  the 
power  to  maintain  peace — or  disrupt 
it.  Mr.  Fox  defends  the  perhaps 
limited  thesis  of  his  book  as  follows: 
“It  is  . . . not  a legitimate  argument 
against  a program  of  super-power  col- 
laboration that  it  fails  to  guarantee 
permanent  peace.  To  the  criticism  that 
it  seems  to  offer  no  sure  solution  to 
the  dimly  foreseen  problems  of  1970 
or  2070,  one  can  make  two  comments. 
(1)  History  is  a succession  of  transi- 
tion periods  whose  problems  need  to  be 
solved  one  period  at  a time.  (2)  A 
program  of  effective  three-power  col- 
laboration will  at  least  not  reproduce 
in  1970  the  1939  situation  in  which  a 
solution  without  world  war  seemed 
unavoidable.” 

• “How  New  Will  the  Better 
World  Be?"  by  Carl  L.  Becker;  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  $2.50. 

This  book  by  an  eminent  American 
historian  is  possibly  the  most  valuable 
of  the  group  in  giving  historical  pros- 
pective for  the  world  situation  con- 
fronting us.  It  presents  with  accu- 
racy, succinctness  and  occasional  wit 
data  which  we  should  be  told,  or  have 
repeated  to  us.  Admitting  the  partial 
truth  of  Mr.  Fox’s  thesis,  he  urges  us 
to  go  farther  than  mere  collaboration 
between  great  powers  (among  whom 
he  lists  China),  and  he  underlines 
Prof.  Hansen’s  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  peace. 

• “Primer  of  the  Coming  World” 

by  Leopold  Schwarzschild ; Alfred  A. 
Knopf,  $2.50. 

This  provocative  and  spirited  book 
is  written  by  a former  German  soldier 
(in  World  War  I)  and  journalist 
whom  the  nazis  chased  out  of  Ger- 
many and  subsequently  out  of  France. 
In  a volume  some  part  of  which  may 
call  for  sharp  differences  of  opinion, 
he  hammers  at  the  idea  that  human 
nature  is  such  that  nations  do  nothing 
from  altruistic  motives,  and  that  world 
order  must  be  founded  on  power  — 
power  represented  by  Russia,  England, 
and  the  United  States. 

• “Road  to  Teheran”  by  Foster 
Rhea  Dulles;  Princeton  University 
Press,  $2.50. 

Illumination  of  two  sides  of  the' 
power  triangle  is  attempted  and 
achieved  here  in  a highly  readable  ac- 
count of  Russo-American  relations 
over  the  last  century  and  a half. 


Velvet  Glove,  Mailed  Fist 

• “Diplomacy”  by  Harold  Nicol- 
son;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
$2. 

One  regrets  that  this  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1939,  and  that  consequently 
the  writer’s  observations  on  diplomatic 
procedure  of  the  war  years  have  no 
place  in  it.  As  it  stands,  it  is  a splen- 
didly written  treatise  on  the  subjects 
of  organized  diplomacy,  the  develop- 
ment of  diplomatic  theory,  “the  ideal 
diplomatist”  and  modern  diplomatic 
practice.  A glossary  of  diplomatic 
language  and  a special  appendix  on 
the  American  foreign  service  are  val- 
uable additions. 

• “Makers  of  Modern  Strategy” 

edited  by  Edward  Mead  Earle;  Prince- 
ton University  Press,  $3.75. 

An  impressive  group  of  contributors 
discusses  in  this  553-page  volume  the 
military  geniuses  of  the  modern  world. 
It  is  a profound  treatment,  and  for 
that  reason  perhaps  not  too  well  fitted 
to  the  general  reader,  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  strategy,  tactics,  logistics, 
national  morale,  economics,  geopolitics. 
Two  American  professional  officers — 
Admiral  Mahan  and  General  Mitchell 
— are  discussed. 

• “The  Absolute  Weapon"  edited 
by  Bernard  Brodie;  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company,  $2. 

This  is  a “de-bunking”  book  on  the 
atomic  bomb— but  it  does  not  seek  to> 
de-bunk  the  undeniable  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  weapon  itself ; rather  its 
aim  is  to  clear  away  the  hysterical 
false  dilemma  that  mankind’s  only  al- 
ternatives are  immediate  world  gov- 
ernment or  chaos.  The  book  contends 
that  “we  come  to  the  final  paradox 
that  while  the  best  way  to  avoid 
atomic  warfare  is  to  get  rid  of  war  it- 
self, the  strongest  present  ally  in  the 
effort  to  get  rid  of  war  is  the  capacity 
to  resort  to  atomic  warfare  at  a mo- 
ment’s notice.” 

Pocket-Size  Politics 

The  eight  booklets,  published  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  and  priced 
at  25  cents  each,  which  complete  the 
suggested  reading  list,  are  Bailey’s 
American’s  Foreign  Policies,  Dean’s 
After  Victory,  Emeny’s  Mainsprings 
of  World  Politics,  Johnstone’s  Chang- 
ing Far  East,  Miller’s  France,  Cross- 
roads of  a Continent,  Stoyan’s  Spot- 
light on  the  Balkans,  Reid’s  Overseas 
America  and  Van  Valkenburg’s  Euro- 
pean Jigsatv.  Currently  these  pamph- 
lets are  not  being  distributed  by  Bu 
Pers. 


Books  on  Submarine  Life 

Five  new  books  describing  life 
aboard  a submarine  have  recently 
been  sent  to  ships’  libraries.  The 
titles  are  Battle  Below,  by  Robert 
J.  Casey;  Rig  for  Depth  Charge,  by 
Edward  E.  Hazlett;  Silversides,  by 
Robert  Trumbull;  U.S.S.  Seawolf, 
by  George  Frank  and  James  D. 
Horan,  with  J.  M.  Eckberg;  and 
Action  Tonight,  by  James  D.  Horan. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


Navy  Airman  Honored  for  Combat  Action 


Tribute  was  paid  by  the  Navy  to  Lt. 
Comdr.  Edward  E.  DeGarmo,  USN,  of 
Honolulu,  posthumously,  when  he  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Cross,  the  Silver 
Star  and  gold  star  in  lieu  of  a second 
award,  and  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  three  gold  stars,  for  his 
part  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  Courageous 
and  aggressive  at  all  times,  the  gallant 
airman  gave  his  life  in  the  fight  for 
peace. 


As  flight  leader  of  a carrier  based 
torpedo  bomber  on  7 Apr  1945,  Lt. 

Comdr.  DeGarmo, 
(then  Lt.  (jg)), 
led  a low  level  at- 
tack on  major 
units  of  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  in  the 
East  China  Sea 
and  scored  hits  on 
two  cruisers  and 
a destroyer  which 
exploded.  Daring 
and  bold,  this  ac- 
tion won  for  him 
a Navy  Cross. 

The  Silver  Star 
was  awarded  Lt. 
for  leading  his 
squadron  in  two  aerial  flights  on  the 
same  day  against  enemy  installations 
in  the  Tokyo  area,  causing  severe 

damage.  He  received  also  the  gold 
star  in  place  of  a second  silver  star 
when,  as  a torpedo  plane  pilot,  he  ma- 
terially assisted  in  sustaining  the 

progress  of  the  ground  forces  at  Oki- 
nawa on  3 June  1945,  by  dropping 
needed  supplies  and  equipment  over 
advance  positions. 

For  distinguishing  himself  by  hero- 


Lt.  Comdr.  DeGarmo 


Comdr.  DeGarmo 


Mulvaney  on  Bomb  Disposal  (BuOrd) 

“It  doesn't  make  a bit  of  difference,  Mul- 
vaney. You  still  wear  it  on  your  chest!” 


ism  and  extraordinary  achievement 
while  participating  in  action  as  CO  of 
a torpedo  squadron  over  Hiroshima 
Bay  on  18  Mar  1945,  he  was  given  his 
first  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and 
subsequently  for  other  aerial  engage- 
ments he  was  recognized  by  presenta- 
tion of  a second,  third,  and  fourth 
award.  He  also  is  the  recipient  of  an 
Air  Medal  and  five  gold  stars  and  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

Marine  Awarded 
Medal  of  Honor 
For  Valor  on  Iwo 

For  valiant  conduct  in  the  face  of 
fanatic  opposition,  1st  Lt.  (then  2nd 
Lt.)  John  H.  Leims,  USMCR,  Chicago, 
has  been  paid  the  greatest  tribute  of 
the  nation  — the  Medal  of  Honor. 
A dauntless  leader,  concerned  at  all 
times  with  the  welfare  of  his  men, 
1st  Lt.  Leims  maintained  the  strength 
of  his  company  under  extremely  diffi- 
cult conditions  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  his  division’s 
operations  against  the  vital  Jap  base 
of  Iwo  Jima. 

As  CO  of  Company  B,  1st  Battalion, 
9th  Marines,  3d  MarDiv,  on  Iwo  Jima, 
7 Mar  1945  he  launched  a surprise  at- 
tack against  a 
Jap  hill  position 
and  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  ob- 
jective in  the  late 
afternoon.  When 
it  became  appa- 
rent that  his  as- 
sault platoons 
were  cut  off  from 
this  newly  won 
position  and 
lacked  all  com- 
munication with 
the  command 
post,  he  person- 
ally advanced  and  laid  telephone  lines 
across  the  fire-swept  terrain.  Ordered 
to  withdraw  his  forward  platoons,  he 
complied,  adroitly  effecting  the  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  without  incident. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  rear,  he  learned 
that  several  casualties  had  been  left 
beyond  the  front  lines. 

Although  suffering  acutely  from  the 
exhaustion  of  battle,  he  instantly  went 
forward  despite  darkness  and  hostile 
machine  gun  fire,  located  and  carried 
to  safety  one  seriously  wounded  ma- 
rine. Then,  running  the  gauntlet  of 
enemy  fire  for  the  third  time  in  one 
night  he  again  made  his  way  into  the 
area  and  rescued  another  of  his 
wounded  men. 

Daring  and  aggressive,  he  risked  his 
life  “above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.” 


1st  Lt.  Leims 


3-Year  Limit  Extended  For 
Award  Recommendations 

The  three-year  limitation  on  rec- 
ommendations for  awards  which 
was  imposed  by  Executive  Order 
4601  (of  1926)  and  an  act  of  7 
Aug  1942,  recently  was  extended  by 
Public  Law  444,  79th  Congress,! 
and  Executive  Order  9615.  This 
was  announced  in  Alnav  427-46 
(NDB,  15  August). 

The  limitations  shall  not  apply  1 
to  cases  where  the  service  per- 
formed justifying  the  award  oc- 
cured  during  the  period  commenc-fl 
ing  7 Dec  1941  and  ending  with  the 
date  of  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties in  the  present  war,  and  recom- ! 
mendation  for  official  recognition  of 
such  service  was  initiated  not  more  j 
than  six  months  after  the  latter 
date. 

The  date  of  termination  of  hos-  \ < 
tilities  will  be  the  date  proclaimed  :• 
by  the  President  as  the  date  of  such  j 
termination  or  the  date  specified  ; 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in  a 
concurrent  resolution,  whichever 
date  occurs  earlier. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Stovall,  William  S.  Jr.,  Capt.  (then  Lt 
Comdr.),  usn,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. : As  CO  ol 
the  uss  Gudgeon  during  a war  patrol  from 


8 Oct  to  1 Dec  194  2 in  the  Solomons  areal 
Capt.  Stovall  pressed  home  his  attacks  inj 
the  face  of  intense  hostile  countermea-  i 
sures.  Launching  repeated  torpedo  as- 
saults on  his  targets,  his  submarine  sank 
three  escorted  enemy  auxiliary  ships,  to- 
taling 21,500  tons  and  severely  damaged! 
another  escorted  auxiliary  ship  of  7,500 
tons.  Skillfully  he  prevented  damage  to 
the  uss  Gudgeon. 


★ Walsh,  Richard  J.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Wildwood,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : As  a pi- 
lot in  TorpRon  84,  attached  to  the  uss 
Bunker  Hill,  in  action  against  Jap  forces 
southwest  of  Kyushu  on  7 Apr  1945,  Lt. 
(jg)  Walsh  participated  in  a coordinated 
assault  against  major  units  of  the  enemy 
fleet.  Braving  powerful  and  relentless  flrej 
from  main  batteries  and  antiaircraft  guns, 
he  pressed  home  a daring  attack  on  ai 
large  battleship,  released  his  torpedo  ac- 
curately, and  contributed  materially  to  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  the  super-dread- 
naught. 


First  award: 

★ Check,  Leonard  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  La 
Mesa,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : While  CO  of 
FitRon  7,  attached  to  the  uss  Hancock,  op- 
erating against  the  Japanese  in  the  Philip- 
pine area  on  29  Oct  1944,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Check  intercepted  an  enemy  formation  of 
seven  bombers  and  eight  fighters  when  he 
was  leading  his  divisions  on  air  patrol  over 
an  Allied  task  group.  Maneuvering  his 
plane  for  a direct  overhead  run,  he  se- 
lected one  of  the  bombers  as  a target  and 
shot  it  down  in  flames.  Continuing  in  pur- 
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;uit  of  the  bombers  as  his  flight  engaged 
he  fighters  he  blasted  two  more  from  the 
:kies.  As  he  ordered  his  division  to  join  up, 
ie  observed  still  another  making  a run  on 
he  task  group.  He  attacked  immediately 
inti  sent  it  into  the  sea  in  flames.  By  his  in- 
lomitable  fighting  spirit  Lt.  Comdr.  Check 
jrevented  the  enemy  formation  of  15 
>lanes  from  making  a run  on  the  task 
;roup  and  contributed  fundamentally  to 
’he  success  of  our  sustained  drive  against 
.he  enemy. 

^ Erickson,  John  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
fork  City  (posthumously)  : While  CO  of 
SomRon  7,  operating  from  the  uss  Hat i- 
tock,  during  the  Battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  on 
!5  Oct  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Erickson  led  his 
tight  of  planes  in  a coordinated  attack 
igainst  major  units  of  the  enemy  fleet. 
Pressing  home  his  attack,  he  released  a 
1,000-pound  bomb  at  a perilously  low  alti- 
iide  and  scored  a devastating  hit  on  the 
bow  of  a large  Jap  battleship.  Thus  he 
contributed  directly  to  the  infliction  of 
serious  and  costly  damage  on  this  man-of- 
ivar  and  to  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
sustained  drive  against  the  enemy. 

A*  Lahodney,  William  J.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Milton,  Pa.:  As  pilot  of  a 
plane,  attached  to  PatRon  52,  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  70  miles  notheast  of 
Rabaul  on  26  Nov  1943,  Lt.  Comdr.  La- 
hodney attacked  an  enemy  task  force  con- 
sisting of  a cruiser  and  three  destroyers. 
In  the  face  of  deadly  antiaircraft  fire,  he 
scored  hits  with  a 500-pound  and  a 1,000- 
pound  bomb,  thus  causing  severe  damage 
to  the  cruiser.  Though  his  plane  was  struck 
by  enemy  fire,  he  skillfully  gained  control 
and  flying  through  darkness  finally  re- 
turned safe  to  base. 

★ Maher,  Arthur  L..  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Scranton,  Pa. : While  gunnery  officer 
aboard  the  uss  Houston  in  action  in  the 
Flores  Sea,  4 Feb  1942,  Capt.  Maher  in- 
stantly braved  the  inferno  when  his  ship 
received  a direct  hit  igniting  the  powder 
in  the  gun  chamber  and  fire  was  swept 
into  the  handling  rooms.  Despite  the  im- 
minent danger  of  explosions,  he  calmly 
took  charge  of  the  chaotic  situation  to  quell 
the  flames  and  get  the  fire  under  control. 
By  his  gallant  leadership  Capt.  Maher  un- 
doubtedly prevented  the  Houston  from  be- 
ing destroyed. 

★ McCampbell,  David,  Comdr.,  usn,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. : While  serving  as  a target 
coordinator  for  the  combined  aircraft  of 
three  task  groups  on  25  Oct  1944,  Comdr. 
McCampbell’s  quick  thinking  and  good 
judgment  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  one 
medium  aircraft  carrier,  one  light  cruisei, 
two  destroyers  and  the  damaging  of  one 
battleship.  By  his  outstanding  performance 
not  only  was  the  maximum  damage  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy,  but  our  own  losses 
were  kept  at  a minimum. 

★ Morgan,  Lindsey  E.,  Lt.,  usn,  St.  Louis: 
As  an  aircraft  maintenance  officer  aboard 
an  aircraft  carrier  that  was  hit  while 
striking  the  Jap  islands  near  Kobe  on 
19  Mar  1945,  Lt.  Morgan  in  the  face  of 
raging  fires,  continuous  explosions  and 
further  air  attacks  led  parties  of  men  in 
fire  flighting  on  the  exposed  flight  deck 
and  demolished  gallery  deck  until  the 
fires  were  extinguished.  He  also  heroically 
led  a group  which  jettisoned  a large  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  from  enclosed  mounts 
and  flooded  ready  service  magazines. 

★ Nutt,  William  R.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Temper- 
ance, Mich. : While  pilot  and  leader  of  a 
division  of  four  torpedo  bombers  during 
operations  near  Kure  28  July  1945,  Lt. 
Nutt  pressed  home  his  attack  despite 
intense  antiaircraft  fire  and  scored  a di- 
rect hit  upon  a heavy  cruiser,  thus  con- 
tributing materially  to  its  destruction.  He 
then  effected  a rendezvous  of  his  division 
and  led  it  back  safely  to  the  carrier — a 
distance  of  210  miles — despite  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 

★ Phillips,  Richard  H.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Annapolis,  Md. : As  com- 
mander of  an  attack  section  of  destroyers 
in  action  against  the  Japanese  in  Surigao 
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Lt.  Comdr.  Check  Lt.  Comdr.  Erickson  Lt.  Comdr.  Lahodney  Capt.  Maher 


Comdr.  McCampbell  Lt.  Nutt  Capt.  Phillips  Rear  Admiral  Sprague 


Capt.  Stovall  Lt.  (jg)  Walsh 

Photos  of  Lt.  Morgan  and  Lt 


Rear  Admiral  Weyler  Comdr.  Willis 
(jg)  St.John  not  available. 


Strait  on  the  night  of  24-25  Oct  1944,  Capt. 
Phillips  brought  his  ships  to  within  short 
range  of  heavy  enemy  vessels  and  launched 
a daring  torpedo  attack  which  inflicted 
severe  damage  on  the  enemy  and  retired 
without  loss  or  injury.  The  successful  at- 
tack contributed  in  large  measure  to  elim- 
inating an  imminent  and  dangerous  threat 
to  our  transports  and  other  ships  in  Leyte 
Gulf. 

★ Sprague,  Thomas  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Oakland,  Calif.  : While  commander  of  an 
escort  carrier  task  group  engaged  in  sup- 
port of  landings  on  a heavily  defended 
enemy-held  base,  Rear  Admiral  Sprague 
directed  his  units  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner. In  the  Battle  of  Samar  Island  on  25 
Oct  1944  his  personal  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  meet  and  defeat  the  enemy 
were  reflected  in  the  bold  manner  of  attack 
adopted  by  surface  vessels  and  aircraft  of 
his  command  while  operating  at  a most 
severe  disadvantage.  This  attack  was  the 
major  element  in  turning  back  a powerful 
Jap  task  force  with  heavy  losses  and  dam- 
age and  without  accomplishing  its  objec- 
tive. 

★ St.  John,  Bernard  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Adams,  Mass.  : While  pilot  of 
a carrier  based  torpedo  plane  on  24  Oct 
1944  during  the  Second  Battle  of  the  Phi- 
lippine Sea,  Lt.  (jg)  St.  John  pressed 
home  an  attack  at  a low  altitude  and 
scored  a direct  hit  on  a large  Jap  cruiser. 
This  hit  was  reported  the  major  reason 
for  the  ship’s  sinking.  This  action  was 
carried  out  in  the  face  of  intense  and  ac- 
curate antiaircraft  fire  without  regard  for 
Dersonal  safety. 

★ Weyler,  George  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn. 
Piedmont,  Calif. : While  commanding  forces 
in  operations  against  the  enemy,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Weyler  led  his  ships  against  the 


enemy  battleline  at  the  Battle  of  Surigao 
Strait  on  25  Oct  1944.  By  his  courage  and 
determination  he  gave  encouragement  to 
his  force  in  a manner  that  caused  his  ac- 
tion to  be  largely  instrumental  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a most  difficult  operation. 

★ Willis,  James  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  (posthumously)  : As  Com- 
DesDiv48  in  action  against  the  enemy 
near  Okinawa,  6 Apr  1945,  Comdr.  Willis 
employed  his  flagship,  uss  Bush,  in  the 
hazardous  duty  of  radar  picket  and  fighter 
director  vessel  and  skillfully  directed  the 
operations  of  the  naval  units  assigned 
that  station.  When  three  Jap  suicide 
planes  crashed  into  and  sank  the  Bush,  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  By  his  courage 
and  fortitude  he  aided  materially  in  the 
safety  and  success  of  the  U.  S.  forces 
operating  within  the  area  protected  by 
units  of  his  command. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 


★ Moreell,  Ben,  Admiral  (then  Vice  Ad- 
miral), (CEC),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
With  the  country  facing  a nation-wide  oil 
crisis  following  a complete  work  stoppage. 
Admiral  Moreell,  as  OinC  of  the  Petro- 
leum Facilities  of  the  Navy  Department 
from  October  1945  to  April  1946,  moved 
promptly  to  carry  out  orders  calling  for 
the  seizure  of  facilities  of  50  major  oil  re- 
fineries and  four  oil  pipe  lines.  Organizing 
the  Naval  Petroleum  Plants  Offices,  he  as- 
sumed control  of  all  facilities  and  restored 
and  maintained  full  production.  A brilliant 
administrator  and  mediator,  he  brought 
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NAVY  DIGNITARIES  witness  presentation  of  Distinguished  Service  Medals  to  Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld,  Chi!: 
of  Naval  Personnel,  Rear  Admiral  Horace  D.  Nuber,  Assistant  Chief  of  BuSandA,  and  Rear  Admiral  Milton  E.  Mill 


★ DECORA  7 IONS 


Distinguished  Service  Medal  (Cont.) 

about  a mutually  agreeable  settlement  of 
all  points  of  dispute  between  labor  and 
management  before  any  other  officially  ap- 
pointed arbitration  board  had  formulated 
an  effective  decision.  By  his  extraordinary 
leadership  and  keen  foresight,  Admiral 
Moreell  secured  the  release  of  all  seized 
properties  and  insured  the  continuation  of 
supply  of  vital  petroleum  products. 

First  award: 


•fa  Denfeld,  Louis  E.,  Vice  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : As  Assistant  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel  from  2 Jan  1942  to  29 
Mar  1945,  Vice  Admiral  Denfeld  undertook 
an  exacting  assignment  in  advancing  the 
difficult  and  complex  program  of  rapid 
expansion  in  personnel  necessary  to  the 
manning  of  ships  and  shore  bases  in  wide- 
spread areas  of  operations.  He  rendered 
inestimable  service  in  the  initiation,  coor- 
dination and  execution  of  plans  for  the 
various  phases  of  procurement,  training 
and  distribution  of  personnel.  His  splendid 
leadership  and  devotion  to  duty  were  es- 
sential factors  in  the  successful  function- 
ing of  our  tremendous  Navy. 

★ Miles,  Milton  E.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Commodore),  usn,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. : As: 
Commander  Sino  - American  Cooperative 
Organization  from  15  Apr  1943  to  2 July 
1945,  Rear  Admiral  Miles  directed  and  co- 
ordinated the  joint  efforts  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  U.  S.  Navy,  providing 
strategic  intelligence  and  weather  data  of 
importance  to  our  Pacific  Fleet  in  far  east- 
ern waters.  As  a result  of  his  sound  or- 
ganizational ability,  naval  personnel  under 
his  command  effectively  trained  Chinese 
guerrilla  forces  for  their  subsequent  suc- 
cessful combined  operations  against  the 
enemy. 

★ Nuber,  Horace  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  (SC), 
usn,  Arlington,  Va. : As  OinC  of  NSD 
Noumea,  with  additional  duty  as  Com- 
NavFor,  SoPac  area  superintendent  of 
shipping  from  December  1942  to  March 
1943  ; OinC  of  the  supply  group,  BuSandA, 
from  June  1943  to  March  1945  and  Assis- 
tant chief  BuSandA  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember 1945,  Rear  Admiral  Nuber  expertly 
coordinated  the  efforts  of  his  staff  in  mak- 
ing available  all  types  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials necessary  to  meet  the  requirements, 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  In  addition  he  ren- 
dered excellent  service  as  adviser  to  the' 
SecNav  and  AstSecNav  in  the  field  of 
supply  and  logistics  during  his  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Navy  Department, 


Admiral  Ben  Moreell,  Chief  of  the 
Materiel  Division  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  was  awarded  a 
gold  star  in  lieu  of  a second  DSM. 
Shown  above,  left  to  right  are  Ast- 
SecNav W.  John  Kenney,  UnderSec- 
Nav  John  L.  Sullivan,  Admiral  Miles, 
Admiral  Nuber,  Admiral  Denfeld, 
Admiral  Moreell,  SecNav  James  For- 
restal,  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  and 
Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Lowrance,  Vernon  L.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  New  London,  Conn.:  CO, 
uss  Kingfish,  Pacific  area. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 


★ Benson,  Roy  S.,  Capt.  (then  Lt.  Comdr.), 
usn,  Concord,  N.  H.  : CO,  uss  Trigger, 
during  war  patrol,  Pacific  area. 

★ Beshany,  Philip  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Gro- 
ton, Conn. : Diving  officer,  uss  Scamp,  dur- 
ing war  patrol,  New  Guinea  - Bismarck 
Archipelago  area,  2 Sept  to  1 Oct  1943. 

★ Vanous.  William  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md.  : CO,  uss  Nicholson,  Admiralty 
Islands. 


First  award: 


★ Baker,  David  A.,  MOMM2,  usnr,  Seattle, 
Wash. : Crew  member  on  Allied  junk  off 
East  China  coast,  21  Aug  1945. 

★ Barratt,  William  IC.,  GM1,  usnr,  Dune- 
din, S.  C. : Crew  member  on  Allied  junk  off 
East  China  coast,  21  Aug  1945. 

★ Becker,  William  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : 
Aboard  uss  LGI(L)  219,  Normandy,  11 
June  1944. 

★ Check,  Leonard  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  La 
Mesa,  Calif.  : CO,  FitRon  7,  Philippine 
area,  26  Oct  1944. 

★ Daniel,  John  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif.,  ComDesRon,  Okinawa  area,  4 May 
1945. 

★ Day,  Joseph  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. : CO,  naval  armed  guards 
and  troops  on  Dutch  flagship,  Samar,  Phil- 
ippines, 25  Dec  1944. 

★ Dean,  Joseph  T.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
lstMarDiv2ndBatt.,  Okinawa  area,  7 May 
1945. 

★ Ecker,  Clarence  O.,  CEM,  usn,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Petty  officer- 


in-charge  of  a repair  party  aboard  L 
Callaghan,  29  July  1945. 

★ Foster,  Ronald  D.,  AMM1,  usn,  Detrc 
Mich. : Crew  member  PBY-4,  Philippi! 
area,  25  Dec  1941. 

★ Hotchkiss,  Douglas  M.,  Lt.  (jg).  us. 
Ocean  Beach,  Calif. : Gunnery  officer,  ujj 
Chowando,  Philippines,  20  Oct  1944. 

★ Humphrey,  Jack,  FI,  usn.  Port  Arthi 
Tex. : Engineer  of  a motor  launch  in 
small-boat  expedition,  attached  to  u 
Canopus,  Philippine  area,  8 Feb  1942. 

★ Johnson,  Stuart  E.  Jr.,  CQM,  us 
Fisher,  111.  (M)  : Crew  member  uss  Bon 
fish,  Japan  Sea. 

★ Jones,  Noah  C.,  PHM3,  usnr,  St.  Charle 
Mo.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to  3dMa 
Div21stMarines,  Volcano  Islands  area, 
Feb  1945. 

★ King,  Robert  D.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Roche 
ter,  Ind. : CO,  uss  Redfin,  Pacific  are 

★ Koenig,  Robert  J.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg) 
usnr,  Chicago,  111.:  CO,  MTB  328,  Ne 
Guinea,  18-19  Dec  1943. 

★ Lillis,  Paul  B.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg) 
usnr,  San  Francisco,  Calif. : CO,  MTB  32 
Pacific  area,  18  Jan  1944. 

★ Maher,  Arthur  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr. 
usn,  Scranton,  Pa. : Gunnery  officer,  u 
Houston,  Sunda  Strait,  28  Feb  to  1 M: 
1942. 

★ Powers,  Douglas  H.,  PHM2,  usn,  Tren 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Aid  man  attach! 
3dMarDiv21stMarines,  Iwo  Jima,  21  Fe 
1945. 

★ Reeves,  Clyde  F.,  EM3,  usnr,  Wobur: 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss  Manx, 
Bay,  Philippine  area,  5 Jan  1945. 

★ Reid,  James  R.  Jr.,  SI,  usnr,  Charlott 
N.  C. : Crew  member  on  Allied  junk 
East  China  coast,  21  Aug  1945. 

★ Savidge,  Maurice  D.,  HA1,  usn,  Herim 
ton,  Kans.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman  a 
tached  4thMarDivlstBatt  24th  Marine. 
Iwo  Jima,  2 Mar  1945. 

★ Schnieders,  Oliver  J.,  Lt.  (then  L 
(jg)),  usnr,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.:  CO,  MT 
194,  New  Guinea  area,  3 Mar  1944. 

★ Schratz.  Paul  R.,  Lt.,  usn,  Pittsburgl 
Pa. : Torpedo  data  computer  operator,  u 
Scorpion,  off  East  Coast  Honshu,  5 Apr  t 
8 May  1943. 

★ Slee,  Robert  V.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Sedai 
Kans.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman  attache 
5thMarDiv3dBatt  26th  Marines,  Iwo  Jim: 
Feb  1945. 

★ Snoddy,  Robert  S.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Russellj 
ville,  Ala.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman  at 
tached  lstMarDivlst  Batt  5th  Marines 
Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 

★ Stole,  Gerald  J.,  FI,  usnr,  Oaklancj 
Calif,  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss  Aaro :| 
Ward,  off  Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 

★ Strauss,  Frank  O.,  CGM,  usn,  Camder| 
N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Gun  captain  aboani 
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jss  Isherwood,  near  Ryukyu  Islands,  22 
(Vpr  1945. 

Tallary,  James  Jr.,  FI,  usnr,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  (posthumously):  Gunner 

iboard  LSM(R)  195 , Pacific  area,  3 May 

1945. 

k Turner,  Jack  S.,  GM3,  usn,  Meigs,  Ga. 
(posthumously)  : Gun  captain  aboard  uss 
iaron  Ward,  off  Okinawa,  3 May  1945. 
^Wallach,  Joseph  C.  Jr.,  SI,  usnr,  Val- 
ey  Park,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
Callaghan,  off  Okinawa,  29  July  1945. 
fc-  Watson,  Albert  J.,  AMM1,  usnr,  Lans- 
lowne,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Aboard  uss 
intrepid,  Pacific  area,  16  Apr  1945. 
fcWEGFORTH,  John  F.,  Commodore  (then 
lapt.),  usn,  Berwyn,  111. : CO,  uss  Langley, 
Pacific  area,  21  Jan  1945. 
k Whaley,  James  D.,  SI,  usnr,  Myrtle, 
Miss.  (posthumously)  : Pointer  aboard 

LCS(L)  21,  Philippines  area,  16  Feb  1945. 
t Wright,  Jerauld,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
lapt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss 
Sante  Fe,  Pacific  area,  13-17  Oct  1944. 
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Gold  star  In  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

it  Henderson,  George  R.,  Rear  Admiral, 
jsn,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : ComCortCarTask- 
[Jnit,  Luzon,  January  1945. 
fc-  Loud,  Wayne  R„  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
,on,  D.  C. : Task  group  commander,  mine 
.weeping  operations,  Japanese  Empire 
ivaters,  September-November  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

If  Henderson,  George  R.,  Rear  Admiral, 
jsn,  Pawtucket,  R.I. : CO,  escort  carrier 
livision,  18-24  and  28-29  Oct  1944. 
k Styer,  Charles  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : ComSubLant,  Novem- 
ber 1944  to  January  1946. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

If  Fraleigh,  Claud  M.,  Comdr.  (then  A. 
Comdr.),  (DC),  usn,  Rockville,  Md. : POW, 
Moji,  survivor  of  ship’s  sinking  and  bomb- 
ing and  sinking  of  second  prison  ship. 

Henderson,  George  R.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. : Commander  Air 
craft,  Munda,  and  ComFairWing  1,  Solo- 
mons and  Bismarck  Archipelago,  4 Feb  to 
15  June  1944. 

If  Irish,  James  M.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. : AstCNO  for  Navy  inven- 
tory control,  15  June  1944  to  4 Oct  1945 


WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

Keep  Shot  In  Locker 

“Keeping  a shot  in  the  locker”  has  a 
peculiar  ring  to  it.  At  least,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  may 
have  some  singu- 
lar meaning  for 
which  many  of 
the  modern  sailor- 
men  may  grope. 

However, 
“keeping  a shot 
in  the  locker,” 
came  into  being 
back  in  the  days 
when  slang  was  being  introduced  to  the 
seagoing  forces.  It  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  modern  version  of  “putting  a little 
away  for  a rainy  day.” 

Its  true  meaning  comes  down  to  us  from 
gunnery  orders  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  modern  version.  To  be  prepared 
for  any  emergency,  the  Admiralty  issued 
orders  to  “Keep  always  a good  reserve 
supply  in  the  shot-locker.” 


and  Ass’t  Chief  Office  of  Procurement  and 
Material,  1 May  1944  to  14  Mar  1945. 
if  Lovette,  Leland  P.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn.  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss 
Guam,  supporting  fast  carriers,  task 
forces  38  and  58,  14  Mar  to  2 Sept  1945. 
if  McKee,  Andrew  I.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  i_,awrenceburg,  Ky. : Attached 
to  design  and  construction  of  submarines, 
USNavShipYard,  Portsmouth,  outbreak  of 
hostilities  to  20  Jan  1945. 
if  Moran,  Edward  J.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  : ComNavFor,  Northern 
Solomons. 

if  Nelson,  Roger  E.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  De  Pere  Wis. : Operations 
officer,  staff  of  Commander  Landing  Craft 
and  Bases,  lltli  Amphibious  Force. 

★ Rawlings,  Norborne  L„  Rear  Admiral 
(then  Capt.),  usn,  Lawrenceville,  Va.  : CO, 
USNavShipYard,  Mare  Island  annex  at 
Hunter’s  Point,  during  World  War  II. 

if  Reed,  Howard  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Pomona, 
Calif. : Intelligence  and  liaison  officer,  Mid- 
dle East,  November  1943  and  in  combat 
zones  in  Italy  and  France. 

★ Sprague,  Thomas  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Oakland,  Calif. : ComTaskGroup  77.4,  So- 
WesPac,  20  Oct  1944. 

★ Vest,  John  P.  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Stevens- 
ville,  Md. : Director  of  aviation  training, 
office  of  CNO,  19  Dec  1944  to  15  Oct  1945. 
if  Wegforth,  John  F.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Berwyn,  111.  : CO,  LT.  S.  aircraft 
carrier,  14  Mar  to  14  May  1945. 

if  Wellings,  Timothy  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  East 
Boston,  Mass. : Training  and  gunnery  offi- 
cer, WestNavTaskFor. 

★ Weyler,  George  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Emporia,  Kans. : Planning  and  directing, 
and  Commander  fire  support  unit  North, 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  25  Oct  1944. 

First  award: 

ic  Avirett,  John  W.,  II,  Capt.,  usnr,  Bal- 
timore, Md.  : Assistant  counsel  BuSandA, 
executive  secretary  and  coordinator  of  Sec- 
Nav’s  committee  of  research  on  reorgani- 
zation and  special  assistant  and  aide  to 
AstSecNav,  15  Feb  1943  to  1 May  1946. 
if  Brinser,  Harry  L.,  Rear  Admiral,  USN 
(Ret),  Washington,  D.  C. : Inspector  naval 
material,  New  York,  5 Jan  1942  to  8 Dec. 
1945. 

★ Bruton,  Henry  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Claremont,  Calif.  : ComSubDiv  82,  and 
training  officer  TaskFor  72,  Pacific  war 
area. 

★ Burgess,  Kenneth  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Hubbard  Woods,  111. : CO,  uss  Fleming, 
Pacific  Ocean  areas,  13  Jan  1945. 

★ Bushnell,  Carl  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif.  : OinC,  production  of  underwater  ord- 
nance in  BuOrd,  1 Apr  1943  to  18  Aug 
1945. 

★ Carlson,  Spencer  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.  : Division  Naval  Communica- 
tions, beginning  of  hostilities  to  2 Sept 
1945. 

★ Cap.uthers,  William  R.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  : Commu- 
nications officer,  staff  of  Allied  Naval 
Cominch,  Expeditionary  force. 

★ Cluster,  Herbert  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Baltimore,  Md.  : OinC,  LOT  333,  An- 
zio-Nettuno,  Italy,  January-February  1944. 

★ Cotter,  Carl  H.,  Rear  Admiral,  (CEC) 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  representative 
ComServPac,  carrying  out  duties  of  type 
commander,  naval  construction  battalions, 
3 Feb  to  25  Oct  1945. 

★ Dutcher,  Lloyd  E.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Alexandria,  Va.  : OinC,  LOT  198,  An- 
zio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  January-February 

1944. 

★ Edsall,  Warner  R„  Comdr.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : CO,  uss  Melvin,  Pacific  Ocean 
areas,  13  June  1944. 

★ Flanagan,  Henry  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  : As  ComTransDiv  28,  and  as 
ComTransRon  15,  January  1944  to  April 

1945. 

if  Foster,  Paul  F.,  Rear  Admiral,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  naval  inspec- 
tor general,  naval  districts,  sea  frontiers, 
naval  air  training  commands,  and  shore 


Quoriset  Scout  (NAS  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.) 


“Would  you  know  my  son,  Willie  Granny- 
knot?  He’s  a sailor-boy,  too!” 

based  activities,  August  1943  to  September 
1945. 

★ Granat,  William,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : Director,  fleet  maintenance  di- 
vision, BuOrd,  22  Jan  1942  to  16  Aug  1943, 
and  director  of  naval  ordnance’ establish- 
ments division,  BuOrd,  16  Apr  to  30  Aug 
1945. 

★ Hastings,  William  W.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  : Fleet  Maintenance  of- 
ficer, staff  of  ComSoWesPac. 

★ Hayward,  John  T.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  : ComBomRon  106,  carried  out 
305  long-range  search  operations,  25  Mar 
to  1 June  1944. 

★ Hoffman,  Charles  M.  E.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Annapolis,  Md.  : ComTaskFor  67,  4 Mar  to 
11  May  1944,  completed  major  trans- 
atlantic towing  mission. 

★ Johnson,  Ellis  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : Naval  mining  officer  with  U.  S. 
air  force  bombing  command. 

★ Kennedy,  Sherman  S.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Saginaw,  Mich : Manager,  USNav- 
ShipYard, New  York,  9 Dec  1941  to  20 
Apr  1945  and  director  of  shore  divisions, 
BuShips,  23  Apr  1945  to  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

★ Lassing,  Walter  H.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret). 
Coronado,  Calif. : District  operations  and 
patrol  commander,  11th  ND  and  Com- 
mander Surface  Task  Group,  WesSeaFron, 
during  World  War  II. 

★ Lawlor,  William  K.  A.,  Comdr.,  usnr. 
Savannah,  Ga. : Malaria  control  and  sani- 
tation officer,  NavGroup,  China,  10  Mar  to 
1 Dec  1945. 

★ LeClair,  Hugh  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  (Ret). 
Friendship,  Md. : OinC  engineering  and 
procurement  phases  of  degaussing  program, 
from  7 Dec  1941  to  October  1942  and  CO, 
mine  warfare  test  station,  Solomons,  Md., 
October  1942  to  April  1945. 

★ Lee,  Edwin  S.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio : Operations  officer  and  acting 
chief  of  staff,  ComCarDiv  22,  27  July  1944 
to  4 Feb  1945. 

★ Lewis,  Thomas  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Amite, 
La. : CO,  Atlantic  fleet  antisubmarine  war- 
fare unit,  March  1942  to  May  1943. 

★ Lewis,  William  C.,  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.)  usnr,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. : Attached  to 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

★ Long,  John  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Silver  Springs, 
Md.  : On  staff  of  ComTthFlt,  March  1944  to 
October  1945. 

★ Loomis,  Frederick  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Engineer  and  maintenance 
officer  on  staff,  ComSub7thFlt  and  Com- 
TaskFor 71,  May  1943  to  present  time. 

★ Lowman,  Kenneth  E.,  Capt.  (MC)  usn, 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. : Fleet  surgeon  on  staff 
of  Commander,  U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  through- 
out World  War  II. 

★ Maher,  Arthur  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Scranton,  Pa. : Senior  American  offi- 
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cer  in  Japanese  prison  camps  at  Serang, 
Java  and  Ahuna,  Japan,  3 Apr  1942  to  3 
Dec  1943. 

★ Mayer,  Andrew  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : Chief  of  armor  and  projectile 
section,  BuOrd,  14  Jan  1942  to  1 Jan  1943 
and  director  administrative  division,  1 Jan 
1943  to  24  Jan  1944. 

★ Mills,  George  H.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. : ComPairWing  30, 
November  1942  to  July  1943  ; ComFair- 
ShipsLant,  July  1943  to  July  1945. 

it  Minter,  Robert  O.,  Capt.,  usn,  Martins- 
ville, Va.  : Aerological  officer,  ComAirTth- 
Flt,  18  Dec  1943  to  7 Mar  1944. 
if  Moran,  Edward  J.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  : ComMTBRonSoPac,  23 
July  1943  to  15  June  1944. 
if  Moyer,  John  G.,  Commodore,  usn,  Reno, 
Nev.  : Commander  attack  transport  squad- 
ron, Okinawa  Shima,  15  Peb  to  10  Apr 
1945. 

if  Nation,  William  M.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Piedmont,  Calif.:  ComAir- 
TransRon  2,  19  Mar  1943  to  9 Nov  1944. 

★ Palmer,  Jean  T..  Capt.,  usnr(w),  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Assistant  to  director  enlisted 
personnel  for  enlisted  women,  assistant  di- 
rector of  WR  and  director  of  WR,  August 
1942  to  July  1946. 

if  Peck,  Edwin  R.,  Capt.,  USN,  Buchanan, 
Mich.  : With  ComAirSoWesPac,  and  Cora- 
Air7thFlt,  11  Sept  1942  to  8 Mar  1944. 

★ Peters,  James  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  ( jg) ), 
usnr,  Milesburg,  Pa. : OinC  LOT  23 7,  An- 
zio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  January-February 
1944. 

★ Reordan,  Charles  E.,  Capt.,  usn.  Key 
West,  Fla. : ComNOB  Key  West,  29  June 
1942  until  end  of  hostilities. 

★ Roberts,  Lyle  J.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn,  Val- 
lejo, Calif. : Executive  officer,  USNavHosp 
Canacoa,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Jan  1942  and 
POW  of  Japanese  until  20  Aug  1945. 

if  Seabury,  Claire  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : OinC,  8th  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Ryukyus,  10  Apr  to  15  Aug  1945. 
if  Schuyler,  Garret  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Contributions  to  detailed  de- 
velopment of  guns,  BuOrd,  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Seale,  William  W„  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Houston,  Texas:  OinC,  LOT 
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“You’re  sure  that’s  a vase,  son?” 


210,  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  JanUary- 
Pebruary  1944. 

★ Smith,  William  H.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(CEC),  usn,  W.  Concord,  Mass. : Public 
works  officer  and  OinC  construction,  US- 
NavShipYard,  New  York,  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Tucker,  Dundas  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  New 
York  City  : Chief  of  radar  and  guided  mis- 
siles subsections,  BuOrd,  during  World 
War  II. 

★ Van  Metre,  Thomas  E.,  Commodore, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  and 
deputy  naval  inspector  general,  June  1942 
to  September  1945. 

★ Wegforth,  John  F.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Berwyn,  111. : CO,  uss  Langley, 
27  Sept  1944  to  5 Nov  1944. 

★ Wille,  Frank  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. : With  BuShips  during 
World  War  II. 

★ Wright,  William  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  New  York  City:  OinC 
LOT  212,  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  Janu- 
ary-February 1944. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Kroeger,  Edwin  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Akron,  Ohio  : CO  of  a BomRon,  Hongkong, 
16  Jan  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Connolly,  Thomas  F.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. : CO  of  a PatRon  of 
Coronado  seaplanes,  Pacific  area,  17  Apr 
1944. 

★ Check,  Leonard  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  La 
Mesa,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : CO,  FitRon 
7,  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Clifton,  Joseph  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Paducah,  Ky. : CO,  FitRon,  Solomons 
and  Bismarck  Archipelago  areas,  25  Sept 
to  19  Nov  1943. 

★ Erickson,  John  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  New 
York  City  (posthumously)  : CO,  BomRon  7, 
Philippines,  area,  29  Oct  1944. 

★ Houston,  Charles  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Park 
Rapids,  Minn. : Patrol  plane  commander. 
East  China  Sea,  26  June  1945. 

★ Kroeger,  Edwin  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Akron,  Ohio : CO  of  a BomRon,  Takao, 
Formosa,  21  Jan  1945. 

★ Marshall,  Clyde  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. : CO,  Torp- 
Ron  7,  over  Kiirun,  Formosa,  13  Oct  1944. 


First  award: 

★ Arnett,  Charles  J.,  AOM3,  usnr,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman, 
PatBomRon  104,  Pacific  area,  27  Feb  to  15 
May  1945. 

if  Babb,  Henry  B„  AOM2,  usnr,  Adairvllle, 
Ky.  (M)  : Attached  to  PatBomRon  119, 
Pacific  area,  20  missions  completed  1 May 
1945. 

★ Bremer,  Carl  A.,  SI,  usnr,  Marengo,  111. 
(posthumously)  : Tail  turret  gunner,  Pat- 
BomRon 121,  Wake  and  Ponape  Islands, 
Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima  and  Japan,  7 Mar 
to  11  Aug  1945. 

★ Clark,  Thurston  B.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Coronado,  Calif.:  Squadron 
commander,  PatRon  14,  Southeastern  Pa- 
cific waters,  7 Feb  to  22  Mar  1942. 

★ Clifton,  Joseph  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Paducah,  Ky. : CO  of  a FitRon,  Ra- 
baul,  5 Nov  1943. 

★ Dawkins,  Marion  V.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Sumter,  S.  C.  : Commander  of 
a bombing  plane,  Atlantic  area,  25  Nov 
1943. 

★ Drew,  Edward  J.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn.  Washington,  D.  C.  : Squad- 
ron commander,  PatRon  72,  Southwestern 
Pacific  waters,  20  Mar  to  4 May  1942. 

★ Eide,  Marvell  E.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.),  usnr, 
Duluth,  Minn. : Co-pilot  of  bombing  plane, 
Atlantic  area,  25  Nov  1943, 


★ Erickson,  John  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
York,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : CO,  Bomln  1 
7,  over  Kiirun,  13  Oct  1944. 

★ Ewers,  Robert  E.,  Comdr.  (then  • t 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Seattle,  Wash.:  Plane  cc-  ; 
mander,  NAS,  Patuxent  River,  Febru.y 
1944  until  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Flenniken,  William  M.,  Lt.  (then 
(jg)),  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.:  Pilot  of 
trol  plane,  Pacific  area,  12  and  17  Dec  19 

★ Garrison,  James  W.,  AMM3,  usnr,  I- 
venna,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewn 
aboard  bombing  plane,  PatRon  104,  Pa;, 
fic  area,  27  Feb  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Hawkins,  Arthur  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg) 
usnr,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Pilot  of  figh 
plane,  vicinity  Truk  Island. 

★ Heath,  John  D.,  AMM3,  usnr,  Leban', 
N.  H.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman  of  {., 
trol  bomber  in  PatBomRon  27  FairWing:, 
off  China  Coast,  29  Mar  to  21  June  19 

★ Johnson,  Roy  W.,  Lt.  (then  Ens) 
usnr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : Second  pilot 
BomRon  103,  European  theater,  10  N 
1943. 

if  Kallstrom,  Allen  E.,  SI,  usnr,  G1 
Flora,  Wis.  (M)  : Gunner  and  aircrewm 
aboard  patrol  bomber,  off  Korea,  23  Ju 
to  24  July  1945. 

★ Kay,  Neal  J.,  Jr.,  AMM3,  usnr,  Clintcj 

Ark.  (M)  : Aircrewman  patrol  bomb 

PatBomRon  106,  Ryukyus,  Borneo,  Ho 
shu  and  Shikoku  coasts,  15  Apr  to  14  M 
1945. 

★ Kaylor,  Gene  H.,  ARM3,  usnr,  Bouldc 
Colo.  (M)  : Aircrewman  in  torpedo  bombi 
CompRon  96,  Okinawa  and  Sakishiri 
area,  25  Mar  to  22  June  1945. 

★ Krueger,  Almon  E.,  Jr.,  AMM1,  usr 

Chicago,  111.  (M)  : Aircrewman  pati 

bomber,  PatBomRon  106,  Ryukyus,  Bo 
neo  and  Japan  areas,  15  Apr  to  14  Mil 
1945. 

★ Korzin,  Fred  M.,  ARM 2,  usn,  Chicagi 
111.  (M)  : Aircrewman  in  patrol  bombei 
PatBomRon  27  FairWing  1,  Okinaw 
Yellow  Sea  and  China  coast,  29  Mar  to  :■ 
June  1945. 

★ Marshall,  Clyde  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  ( tht 
Lt.),  usnr,  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. : CO,  Tor 
Ron  7,  Philippine  area,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Martin,  Carl  C.,  ARM1,  usn,  Newberr 
S.  C.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman  in  pa 
trol  bomber,  PatBomRon  71,  forward  P: 
ciflc  area,  18  Dec  1944  to  3 Feb  1945. 

★ McCants,  John  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  us; 
Coronado,  Calif. : Plane  commander,  P: 
ciflc  area,  November  1942  to  Februai 
1945. 

★ McCormick,  Edward  J.,  Lt.  (jg)  (the 
Ens.),  usnr,  North  Platte,  Neb.:  Piloj 
CompRon  97,  Nansei  Shoto  area,  9 Apr  1 
18  May  1945. 

★ Meyer,  Louis  D.,  AOM3,  usnr,  New  Oi 

leans.  La.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewma 

patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  119,  forwar 
Pacific  area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Morey,  Richard  F.,  AOM2,  usnr,  St.  Jc 
seph,  Mich,  (posthumously)  : Bombardiej 
of  PBM,  Tsushima  Straits  area,  15  Ma 
1945. 

if  Morin,  Robert  E.,  AMM2,  usnr,  Somers 
worth,  N.  H.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewma 
in  patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  119,  forwar 
Pacific  area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Morris,  Louis  F.,  AMM3,  usnr,  Tusca) 
loosa,  Ala.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewmai 
of  bombing  plane,  PatRon  104,  Pacifl 
area,  27  Feb  to  15  May  1945. 

if  Mott,  Delmar  W.,  AMM1,  usnr,  Pon 
tiac,  111.  (posthumously)  : Plane  captai: 
and  forward  deck  turret  gunner  in  patrcj 
bomber,  PatBomRon  121,  Wake  and  Ponap 
Islands,  Iwo  Jima,  Chichi  Jima  and  Japaq 
7 Mar  to  11  Aug  1945. 

★ Neary,  George  P.,  AOM3,  usnr,  Rochi 
ester,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewmai 
in  patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  27,  Fair 
Wing  1,  Okinawa  area,  Yellow  Sea  am 
China  coast,  29  Mar  to  21  June  1945. 

★ Nicholls,  Robert  S.,  ARM1,  usnr 
Painesville,  Ohio,  (M)  : Radioman  and  ra 
dar  operator  in  patrol  bomber,  Korea  vl 
cinity,  23  June  to  24  July  1945. 

★ Paxton,  Norman  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (thefj 
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|,t.),  usnr,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Pilot  of 
iliatalina,  Bismarck  Sea,  5 and  16  Jan  and 
Feb  19-14. 

r Pukita,  Leonard,  AMM3,  usnr,  Scran- 
on,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Aircrevvman  in 
i iatrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  119,  forward 
i ’acific  area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

(•  Raymond,  Richard  J.,  ARM3,  usnr,  SoI- 
•ay,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Photographer 
n dive  bomber,  BomRon  16,  operations 
|i  igainst  Japanese  Empire,  10  July  to  15 
lug  1945. 

^-Reiter,  Joseph  J.,  ARM1,  usn,  Phila- 
lelphia.  Pa.,  (M)  : Aircrewman,  PatBom- 
lon  106,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya,  and 
ndo-China  coasts,  26  Apr  to  1 June  1945. 
^ Schoenwalder,  George  T.,  Jr.,  AMM2, 
:SNR,  Johnstown,  Pa.  (posthumously): 
-Vircrewman  in  bombing  plane.  PatRor. 
[04,  Pacific  area,  27  Feb  to  15  May  1945. 
i Skews,  Roger  H.,  ARM3,  usnr,  Wauke- 
gan, 111.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman  on 
oombing  plane,  PatRon  104,  Pacific  area, 
>7  Feb  to  15  May  1945. 

^■Shaffer,  Henry  R.,  Jr.,  AMM3,  usn, 
Miami,  Fla.  (posthumously)  :-  Combat  air- 
crewman  in  patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon 
■ 25,  Pacific  area,  27  Nov  1944  to  14  Jan 
•1945. 

I*-  Shaw,  Robert  W.,  AOM2,  usn,  Augusta, 
5a.  (M)  : Aircrewman  of  patrol  bomber, 
PatBomRon  27,  FairWing  1,  Okinawa, 
Yellow  Sea  and  China  coast,  29  Mar  to 
21  June  1945. 

★ Sherman,  James  J.,  RM2,  usnr,  Blairs- 
Jtown,  Mo.  (M)  : Aircrewman  on  plane, 

(PatBomRon  106,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya 
land  Indo-China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Smith,  Clyde  W„  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  : Observer,  photographer  and 
jco-pilot  of  patrol  bomber,  Korea  area,  24 
ijjune  1945. 

★ Smith,  Leonal  L„  SI,  usnr,  Macksville, 
Kans.  (M)  : Aircrewman  in  patrol  bomber, 
PatBomRon  119,  forward  Pacific  area,  2 
Mar  to  4 May  1945. 

★ Ubl,  Joseph  W„  AOM2,  usnr,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (M)  : Aircrewman  on  plane,  Pat- 
BomRon 106,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Malaya  and 
Indo-China,  27  Apr  to  24  May  1945. 

★ Yankow,  William  A.,  AOM1,  usnr, 
Campbellsport,  Wis.  (M)  : Gunner  and 

| aircrewman  of  patrol  bomber,  Korea  vi- 
cinity, 23  June  to  24  July  1945. 


★ Young,  Walter  C.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Robstown,  Tex.  : Pilot  of  PV-1  in 
BomRon  127,  South  Atlantic  area,  31  July 
1943. 

★ Wagner,  Lyle  W„  AMM3,  usnr,  Read- 
ing, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman  in 
patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  119,  forward 
Pacific  area,  7 Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

if  Zahn,  Edward  A.,  ARM2,  usnr.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 
man  in  torpedo  plane,  TorpRon  40,  Nansei 
Shoto  area,  1-24  Apr  1945. 


First  award: 

if  Lukasik,  Henry  A.,  HA2,  usnr,  Dick- 
son City,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : For  service 
with  2nd  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  1st  Mar- 
Div,  Peleliu,  18  Sept  1944. 

* Maher,  Arthur  L„  Capt.,  usn,  Scranton, 
Pa. : Senior  American  Officer,  Omori  prison 
camp,  Japan,  3 Dec  1943  to  29  Aug  194  5. 
if  Marshall,  Gordon  H.,  ARM2,  usnr, 
Orange,  N.  J.  : Crew  member,  TBF  air- 
craft, TorpRon  5,  near  Marcus  Islands, 
1 Sept  1943. 

if  Staudt,  Henry  E.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.),  usnr, 
Woodhaven,  N.  Y.  : Member  of  reconnais- 
sance party,  operations  at  Finschhafen, 
New  Guinea,  11-13  Sept  1943. 


BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


■l 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Lee,  John  Marshall,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr. ),  usn,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  : CO,  uss 
Terry,  with  DesDiv  90,  Vunapope-Rabaul 
area,  24-25  Feb  1944. 

if  Steel,  Francis  P.,  Comdr.,  usnr.  New 
York  City:  CO,  uss  Riddle,  Marianas,  June 
1944  to  1 Apr  1945. 

^Van Mater,  Blinn,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif.  : CO,  uss  Anthony , 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Hear  (or  See)  Siren?— Beware! 


The  eerie  wail  of  a ship's  siren  sound- 
ing its  warning  in  the  fog  is  a hangover — 
i n a non-alco- 
holic way  — from 
Greek  mythology. 

The  siren  and 
her  girl  friends, 
fabulous  creatures 
with  the  faces, 
hands  and  some- 
times the  upper 
figures  of  women, 
and  the  bodies 
of  birds,  inhabited  certain  rocky  isles  in 
the  Mediterranean.  By  their  sweet  singing 
they  lured  mariners  to  destruction  on  the 
crags. 

The  sirens,  though  cruel,  were  beautiful, 
and  sailors  hearing  their  melodious  voices 
fell  easy  prey  to  their  wiles.  Odysseus  (bet- 
ter known  as  Ulysses),  king  of  Ithaca  and 
one  of  the  Greek  brass — or  was  it  bronze? 
— hats  during  the  Trojan  war,  is  the  only 
person  known  to  have  outwitted  them. 

Justly  renowned  as  the  “wily  Odysseus” 
in  Hellenic  epics,  he  had  his  sailors’  ears 
plugged  with  wax  so  that  they  could  not 
hear  the  enticing  melodies  of  the  ladies  as 
they  rowed  him  safely  past  the  danger 
zone.  Unwilling  to  miss  out  on  the  ditties 
of  these  predecessors  of  Frances  Langford 
(whose  feathers,  however,  must  have  been 


a disappointing  counterpart  to  Frances’ 
classy  chassis),  Ulysses  didn’t  plug  his  own 
ears. 

He  did  take  the  precaution  of  having 
himself  lashed  to  the  mast,  though.  When 
he  bellowed  to  be  let  loose,  his  sailors 
couldn't  hear  him. 

Sirens,  so  authorities  on  mythological 
zoology  warn  us,  should  never  be  confused 
with  mermaids,  those  creatures  half  woman, 
half  fish,  who  appear  in  the  folklore  of  all 
lands.  However,  the  German  Rhine-maidens 
or  Lorelei  seem  to  have  been  gals  with  the 
same  aim  in  life  as  the  Greeks 

Maybe  all  these  conceptions  stem  his- 
torically from  the  earliest  observations  of 
the  manatee,  one  of  several  mammals  of 
the  order  sirena,  found  in  Caribbean  waters. 
This  animal  has  the  curious  habit  of  rearing 
itself  on  end  partway  out  of  the  water. 
Afer  several  months  at  sea,  it's  conceivable 
that  lonely  sailors  might  see  in  this  normally 
homely  creature  some  resemblance  to  the 
girl  of  their  dreams. 

So  when  that  haunting  sound  of  the  siren 
sends  a shudder  up  your  spine,  ’ware  the 
collision  that  may  spell  disaster;  and  when 
some  slick  chick  has  your  stomach  doing 
flip-flops,  recall  another  twentieti.  "'ntury 
definition  of  the  word  siren — be  strong!  Be 
an  Odysseus! 


with  DesDiv  90,  Vunapope-Rabaul  area, 
24-25  Feb  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

if  Adell,  Bruce  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif.  : Force  control  officer,  on  staff,  Com- 
PhibForPac,  19  Nov  to  6 July  1945. 
if  Dunstann,  Thomas  K.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Lawrence,  N.  Y. : CO,  uss 
Knudson,  Okinawa. 

if  Wilson,  Cecil  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then  Elec.), 
usn,  San  Francisco.:  Assistant  machinery 
superintendent.  Navy  Yard,  Cavite,  10  Dec 
1941. 

First  award: 

★ Adams,  Stanley  C.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Chicago,  111.:  CO  of  an  LCT(5), 
New  Britain  area,  26  Dec.  1943. 

■k  Adell,  Bruce  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif.  : Commander  control  group,  Iwo 

Jima,  19-24  Feb  1945. 

★ Anderson,  Richard  K.,  Lt.,  usn,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  : Prisoner  administrative  officer. 
Camp  Shinegawa,  Japan,  November  1942 
to  August  1943. 

★ Arrington,  Aimer,  D.,  RM1,  usn,  Tenso, 
Va. : Senior  EM  of  intelligence  net  area  1, 
behind  Japanese  lines,  20  Mar  to  28  Aug 
1945. 

★ Babione,  Robert  W.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn, 
Luckey,  Ohio : On  staff  of  ComServPac, 
January  1944  to  October  1945. 

★ Baker,  Charles  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Texas,  Southern 
France,  15-16  Aug  1944. 

★ Barnes,  Robert  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.)  (SC),  usnr,  Empire,  Calif.:  Disburs- 
ing officer,  uss  Northampton,  when  ship 
was  struck  by  torpedoes.  20  Nov  1942. 

if  Barr,  Warren  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Topeka, 
Kans. : CO,  aviation  repair  unit,  Solomons, 
6 May  1943  to  8 June  1944. 

★ Barratt,  William  K.,  GM1  (then  GM2), 
usn,  Dunedin,  S.  C. : While  attached  to 
NavGroup  China,  near  Lee  Yaw,  7 June 
1945. 

★ Bink,  Matt  W„  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr.  Oak  Park,  111.:  CO  of  an  LCT(5), 
resupply  of  Arawe,  New  Britain,  26  Dec 

1943. 

★ Bragg,  Nelson  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr.  Hill  Top,  W.  Va.  : Wave  commander, 
initial  invasion,  Normandy,  6 June  1944, 
attached  to  uss  Charles  Carroll. 

if  Breen,  Edward  E.,  CFC,  usn,  Brooklyn, 
Conn,  (posthumously)  : Fire  controlman, 
uss  North  Carolina,  operating  against 
Japanese,  7 Aug  1942  to  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Carter,  Robert  E.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J. : Executive  officer,  MTB  493, 
Battle  of  Surigao  Strait,  24-25  Oct  1944. 

★ Case,  Gerald  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : Acting  CO,  uss 
Franks,  i‘-22  Apr  1945. 

★ Case,  Virgil  J.,  AOM3,  usn,  Chicago, 
111. : Member  of  guerrilla  party,  Rabaul, 
11  Nov  1943  to  26  Mar  1944. 

if  Chambers,  Charles  E.,  SI,  usnr,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.  (posthumously)  : Member, 
armed  guard  crew,  ss  Logan  Victory, 
Kerama  Rhetto.  6 Apr  1945. 
if  Clark,  Sherman  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : ComDesRon  50  of  TaskFor 
58,  Western  Pacific,  16  Jan  to  1 June  1944. 
if  Cress,  Kenneth  H.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Co- 
hasset,  Minn,  (posthumously)  : Corpsman, 
4th  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 

★ Crombe,  Charles  E.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn. 
Ocean  View,  Va. : Aide  and  flag  secretary 
to  CincLant,  September  1943  to  November 

1944. 

★ Cullen,  William  F.,  ACMM,  usnr,  San 
Diego,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : With  CASU 
(F)  52,  rescue  and  mission  work,  SoPac 
area,  15  Apr  1945. 

if  Dalton,  Joseph  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Sparks,  Md. : Group  control  offi- 
cer, uss  Houston,  Sunda  Strait,  28  Feb 
1942. 

★ David,  Jay  R.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cleveland 
Heights.  Ohio  : With  Division  Naval  Com- 
munications, 7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Davis,  Paul  H.,  SI,  usnr,  No.  Augusta, 
S.  C.  (posthumously)  : Member  UDT,  Iwo 
Jima,  17  Feb  1945. 

if  Demontier,  Leon  R.,  Lt.,  usnr,  El 
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Bronze  Star  (Cont.) 

Cerito,  Calif.  : Directing-  salvage  and  repair 
parties,  css  Susan  B.  Anthony,  France,  7 
June  1944. 

★ Dix,  John  P.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.),  usn, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. : CO,  uss  Mizar,  New 
Guinea  area. 

★ Duke,  Virgil  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  La 
Mesa,  Calif.  : Repair  officer,  uss  Delta, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  September  1943. 

★ Dyroff,  George  V.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  West  New  York,  N.  J.  : Wave  com- 
mander, Normandy,  6 June  1944,  attached 
to  uss  Charles  Carroll. 

★ Evans,  Howard  L.,  Lt.  (MC),  usnr, 
Houston,  Tex.  : Medical  officer,  PCE(R) 
848,  landings  at  Leyte. 

★ Ewen,  Edward  C.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Dorchester,  Mass.:  Liaison 
officer  with  British  carrier  force,  Pacific, 
28  Feb  to  1 Sept  1945. 

★ Fitch,  John  C.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C.  : Staff  of  ComDes- 
Ron  21,  rescue  operations,  Kula  Gulf,  13 
July  1943. 

★ Forrest,  Rufus  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Winterville,  N.  C.  : Aerological  oper- 
ations and  supply  officer,  Chungking,  1 
Sept  19  44  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Gariott,  Richard  R.,  Lt.  (then  Mach.), 
usn,  Frankfort  Ky.  : Rescue  and  salvage 
operations  while  attached  to  uss  Whip- 
poorwill, Cavite,  10  Dec  1941. 

★ Gray,  Charles  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chicago, 
111.:  Task  commander,  amphibious  assault, 
Sadau  Island,  Tarakan,  North  Borneo. 

★ Harris,  Walter  L.,  AMM3,  usn,  Joliet, 
111.  : Engineer,  motor  launch,  NavUnit  Ma- 
riveles,  8 Feb  1942. 

★ Hartt,  William  J„  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Williamstown,  Mass.:  CO  of  an 
LCT ( 5 ) , New  Britain  area,  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Helmkamp,  Elmer  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Oak- 
land, Calif,.  Chief  of  staff,  ComFlOpTrain- 
ComPac,  14  Feb  1943  to  8 Apr  1944. 

★ Hicks,  Mayo  P.,  SF1,  usn,  Amarillo, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Member  of  damage 
control  party,  uss  Isherwood,  Kerema 
Rhetto,  22  Apr  1945. 

★ Howard,  Joseph  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (SC), 
usn,  San  Diego : Supply  officer  and  ma- 
terial offcer  of  naval  construction,  Okina- 
wa, May  1945  to  September  1945. 

★ Janofsky,  William,  CMOMM,  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : While  attached  to  uss 
YMS  20,  Anzio-Nettuno  area,  Italy,  15  Feb 
1944. 

★ Johansen,  Gustave  N.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Hyattsville,  Md. : CO,  uss 
Halford,  with  DesRon  45,  Solomons  and 


Bismarck  Archipelago,  1 Nov  1943  to  31 
Mar  1944 

★ Kenedy,  Richard  L„  Lt.  (then  Gun.), 
usn,  Tacoma,  Wash.  : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Whippoorwill,  Philippines,  10  Dec  1941. 

★ King,  Hayden  A.,  CGM,  usn,  Hopkins- 
ville, Ky.  : CGM  in  charge  of  upkeep  and 
repair,  main  and  automatic  weapons,  Palau 
raids,  Hollandia  operation  and  Marianas 
campaign,  March  to  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Leagan,  Charles  L.,  PHM3,  usnr.  Black 
Mountain,  N.  C.  (posthumously)  : Corps- 
man,  3d  MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  1 Mar  1945. 

★ Langley,  Ben  G.,  Lt.  (then  Yl),  usn, 
Richmond,  Va. : Rescue  and  salvage  work 
while  attached  to  uss  Whippoorwill,  Ca- 
vite, 10  Dec  1941. 

★ La  Pointe,  James  M.,  Cox.,  usnr.  Pine 
Ridge  S.  D.  (posthumously)  : Hot  shell- 
man,  5-inch  mount,  uss  Laffey,  Okinawa, 
16  Apr  1945. 

★ Lynch,  Joseph  F.,  TM2,  usnr,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  (M)  : TM  in  forward  torpedo  room, 
uss  Bonefish,  eighth  war  patrol,  Japan  Sea. 

★ Maher,  Arthur  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Scranton,  Pa.  : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Houston,  Java  Sea,  27  Feb  1942. 

★ Martineau,  David  L„  Comdr.,  usn, 
Evanston,  111.  : CO,  uss  Phelps,  Pacific 
ocean  areas,  16  Feb  1944. 

★ Mastick,  Donald  F.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Sante 
Fe,  N.  M.  : Serving  with  atom  bomb  proj- 
ect, forward  Pacific  area,  July  and  August 
1945. 

★ Me  Clain,  Warren  H.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Athens,  Ga. : CO  of  a de- 
stroyer, off  Honshu,  22-23  July  1945. 

★ McDonald,  Lucien  B.,  Lt.,  usn,  Altoona, 
Pa. : Diving  officer,  uss  Crevalle,  first  war 
patrol,  27  Oct  to  7 Dec  1943. 

★ Melanson,  Herman  F.,  CBM,  usn.  Co- 
hoes, N.  Y. : With  firefighting  and  salvage 
party,  uss  Whippoorwill,  Cavite,  10  Dec 
1941. 

★ Mitchell,  Gilbert  H.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Shamokin,  Pa.  : Gunnery  and  combat  in- 
formation officer,  uss  Massachusetts,  28 
Sept  1943  to  9 Dec  1944. 

★ Nold,  Ralph  A.,  PHM2,  usnr,  Millstadt, 
111.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  5th  Mar- 
Div, Iwo  Jima,  14  Mar  1945. 

★ Niekum,  Phil,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn  (Ret), 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  : ComPhibTractorGroup, 

Iwo  Jima,  Okinawa,  Iheya  Shima  and 
Aguni  Shima. 

★ O'Beirne,  Frank,  Capt.,  usn,  Elgin,  III.  : 
CO,  uss  Breton,  as  unit  of  CarTrans- 
RonPac,  7 Oct  1944  to  4 July  1945,  for- 
ward Pacific  ocean  areas. 

★ Osman,  Stanley  D„  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr.  State  College,  Pa.  : CO,  LCT(5),  New 
Britain  area,  31  Dec  1943. 

★ Plander,  Henry,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 

usn,  Gloucester,  Mass. : ComMinRon  7, 

Normandy,  8 June  1944. 

★ Phillips,  Cushing,  Capt.,  (CEC),  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Deputy  director,  Pa- 
cific division,  BuDocks,  advance  base  con- 
struction, Pacific  ocean  areas,  January 
1943  to  June  1945. 

★ Phillips,  Richard  H.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.,)  usn,  Annapolis,  Md.  : CO  of  U.  S. 
ship,  during  assault  and  capture  enemy- 
held  islands,  June-July  1944. 

★ Posey,  Clarence  Y.,  SI,  usnr,  Haleyville. 
Ala.  (posthumously)  : Member,  20-mm.  gun 
crew,  uss  West  Virginia,  off  Okinawa,  1 
Apr  1945. 

★ Pranin,  Stanley  H.,  Si,  usnr,  San 

Pedro.  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Member, 

20-mm  gun  crew,  uss  West  Virginia,  off 
Okinawa,  1 Apr  1945. 

★ Pp.ohs,  Wesley  R.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.), 

usnr,  Gering,  Neb.  : With  atom  bomb 

project,  forward  Pacific  area,  July  and 
August  1945. 

★ Ridgeway,  Kenneth  R.,  BM2,  usnr,  Lima, 
Ohio : Firefighter  on  uss  Spectacle,  near 
Okinawa  Gunto,  25  May  1945. 

★ Roarke,  Francis  J..  MM3,  usn,  Pana,  111. : 
POW,  Makassar  camp,  Celebes,  2 Oct  1943 
to  25  July  1945. 

★ Roberts,  Charles  W.,  CEM,  usnr,  Hia- 
leah, Fla.  : Attached  to  NavGroup,  Chung- 
sha,  China,  25  May  to  14  June  1944. 

★ Robinson,  Clarence  R.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Merced,  Calif. : Legal  officer  on  staff 


of  ComSoPac,  19  Feb  1943  to  20  Apr  194  I 

★ Redfield,  Herman  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Mon’ I 
clair,  N.  J.  : CO,  uss  Mississippi,  Okinaw^l 
5 May  to  17  June  1945. 

★ Segraves,  Edward  H.,  GM2,  usnr,  Easl 
St.  Louis,  111.  (posthumously)  : Membe  j 
gun  crew,  uss  Maryland,  near  Okinawa, 
Apr  1945. 

★ Stewart,  David  B.,  PHM3,  usnr,  Ch' 1 
cago.  111.  (posthumously):  Corpsman,  4t' j 
MarDiv,  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  1 ! 
Feb  1945. 

★ Stone,  Frank  P„  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.); 
usnr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : Commander,  gun- 
boat support  unit,  Iwo  Jima,  19-23  Feil 
1945. 

★ Tedrowe,  James  L.,  AOM3c,  usn™ 

Woodward,  Okla.  (posthumously):  Guru  i 

ner,  PatBomRon  117,  Pacific,  10  Dec  194-ij 

★ Temple,  Williard  M.,  S2,  usnr,  Masoll 
City,  Iowa  (posthumously)  : Passer,  401 
mm  gun,  uss  Kimberly,  Okinawa  area,  2 { 4 
Mar  1945. 

★ Tillis,  Arnold  K.  Jr.,  S2,  usnr,  Onawai] 
Iowa  (posthumously)  : While  attached  t\ 
uss  Alpine,  amphibious  operations,  Leyte  ; 
18  Nov  1944. 

★ Vogt,  Richard  A.,  HA1,  usnr,  Normandy! 
Mo.  (posthumously)  : Corpsman,  5th  Mar]  j 
Div.  Iwo  Jima,  March  1945. 

★ Walker,  Lewis  M.  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Hill 
side,  N.  J. : CO,  SC  1272,  Iwo  Jima,  later  in  i 
vicinity  of  Okinawa,  22  Jan-4  Apr  1945.  ji 

★ Walsh,  Harvey  T.,  Capt.,  usn,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. : Gunnery  officer,  uss  ITYis/h 
ington,  with  British  home  fleet,  North-  - 
eastern  Atlantic  and  Arctic  oceans,  4 Apt 
to  14  July  1942. 

★ Welsh,  John  D.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Brook- 
lyn : Dive-bomber  pilot,  uss  Bunker  Hill 
Tokyo,  16  Feb  194  5. 

★ West,  Daniel  E„  GM1,  usn.  Charleston, 
S.  C. : While  at  WuSu,  Amoy  Harbor, 
China,  26-27  June  1945. 

★ Whalen,  Robert  H.,  API,  usn,  East 

Greenwich,  R.I.  (posthumously)  : Air- 

crewman,  PatBomRon  63,  Bay  of  Biscay, 
western  approaches  to  United  Kingdom, 
20  July  to  15  Dec  1943. 

★ Wheeler,  Kenneth  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (SC), 
usn,  Fullerton,  Calif. : POW  on  Orxoku 
Maru,  off  Olongapo,  15  Dec  1944. 

★ White,  Robert  A.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. : Convoy  commander, 
west  coast  and  combat  areas,  from  August 
1942  to  cessation  of  hostilities. 

★ Wilson,  Donald  F.,  Lt.  Comdr..  usnr, 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  : Naval  communications 
division,  7 Dec  1941  to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ Winquist,  Carl  A.,  CMOMM,  usn,  Quincy, 
Mass,  (posthumously)  : While  attached  to 
uss  Amber  jack,  first  war  patrol,  Solomons, 

3 Sept  to  30  Oct  1942. 

★ Woodcock,  Frederick  B.,  Staff  Sgt., 
usmc,  Wilmington,  Del.  : With  Marine  sig- 
nal company,  Saipan,  Marianas,  20  June 
1944. 

★ Wright,  Carroll,  Q.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usnr, 
Harvey,  111. : CO,  uss  Holland,  June  1944 
to  September  1945. 


— HOW  DID  IT  START?- 

Dead  Reckoning 

In  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries 
the  practice  of  maintaining  a reckoning 
to  give  the  theo- 
retical position  of 
a ship  without 
the  aid  of  objects 
on  land  was 
quite  properly 
called  “deduced 
reckoning,”  or 
“deduced  posi- 
tion." 

The  o I d log 
books  had  a column  for  entering  the  “de- 
duced position,"  but  due  to  the  lack  of 
space,  it  was  shortened  to  “ded”  and  it 
became  a general  custom  to  write  “ded 
reckoning.” 

Later,  an  unscholarly  shipmaster,  be- 
lieving that  the  “a"  had  been  omitted, 
inserted  it.  Ever  since  then,  even  the  offi- 
cally  printed  forms  spell  it  “dead  reckon- 
ing.” 


SO 


ALL  HANDS 


DRIVE  ON 
DRIVING 
PAYS  OFF 


EYE-TO-FOOT  reaction  time  of  a Navy  driver  is  tested  at  laboratory.  A car 
traveling  at  30  mph  moves  1 8 feet  before  average  driver  is  able  to  apply  brake. 


'HARP  REDUCTIONS  in  motor  ve- 
' hide  accidents  have  been  reported 
y naval  activities  across  the  nation, 
ttesting  the  success  of  the  Navy’s 
afe-driving  campaign.  The  safety 
ampaign,  which  began  early  in  1945, 
ras  climaxed  this  summer  by  the  con- 
entrated  administration  of  safe-driv- 
ng  tests  to  more  than  100,000  drivers 
if  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  vehicles, 
'he  tests  were  ordered  by  SecNav  in 
lay,  to  be  completed  by  1 September. 

Imposition  of  the  safety  campaign 
ad  an  immediate  effect  on  the  acci- 
ent  rate,  according  to  reports  from 
hese  activities: 

• NSD,  Bayonne,  N.  J. — Truck  ac- 
idents  reduced  47  per  cent,  passenger 
ar  accidents  reduced  92  per  cent, 
rom  January  to  October,  1945.  This 
ctivity  had  adopted  Navy  standard 
afety  procedures  early  in  1945. 

• Naval  Station,  Norfolk — Reported 
.ccident  frequency  rates  per  100,000 
rehicle-miles,  as  follows  — (fiscal 
•ears):  1943,  2.83;  1944,  1.61;  1945 
program  adopted),  .87;  first  half  of 
946,  .76. 

• Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent, 
1 Id.  — Reduced  the  average  monthly 
ost  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  from 
;5,222  to  $1,298.50. 

• Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco — 
fwenty  per  cent  reduction  in  accident 
‘requency  in  the  first  six  months  after 
idopting  the  testing  program  in  June, 
1945.  A motor  pool  official  said:  “This 
reduction  has  been  accomplished 
igainst  the  hazards  of  many  new  em- 
oloyes  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 


Bay  area  and  our  traffic  problems.” 
® NABD,  Davisville,  R.  I. — An  offi- 
cial report  said,  “Of  the  first  400 
drivers  tested,  only  eight  have  been  re- 
jected. Of  these,  three  were  unable 
to  drive  and  five  were  totally  or  nearly 
blind  in  one  eye.  One  of  the  five  was 
an  operator  of  an  emergency  vehicle.” 
• NSD,  Oakland — Reported  50  per 
cent  drop  in  motor  accidents  as  a re- 
sult of  the  driver  tests  which  began 
in  December,  1945. 

The  safe-driving  campaign  was  put 
on  firmer  footing  by  the  Secretary’s 
order  in  May  of  this  year,  after  it 
had  become  apparent  there  was  a need 
for  still  more  stringent  action.  In 
1945,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  vehicles 
killed  161  persons,  injured  2,221,  and 


caused  property  damage  in  about  12,- 
000  more  accidents.  It  averaged  out 
to  this:  In  one  out  of  every  seven  ac- 
cidents reported,  someone  was  killed 
or  injured  seriously  enough  to  require 
treatment. 

The  Navy  safe-driving  test  is  the 
backbone  of  the  safety  campaign.  The 
test,  in  four  parts,  is  more  rigorous 
than  any  existing  state-conducted  ex- 
aminations in  the  U.  S.  As  expected, 
the  test  has  resulted  in  accident  re- 
duction. It  has  been,  in  fact,  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
ion  of  many  states  and  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

The  test  itself  explores  a driver’s 
skill  searchingly.  Most  subjects  find 
they  don’t  know  as  much  about  driv- 
ing as  they  thought  they  did.  Effect  of 
the  test,  besides  disclosing  driving 
weaknesses,  is  to  instill  a sense  of 
pride  and  responsibility  in  the  opera- 
tor, whether  he’s  in  charge  of  a sleek, 
four-starred  limousine  or  drives  a 10- 
ton  tractor  and  semi. 

The  first  part  of  the  test  is  a psycho- 
physical exam,  which  uses  instruments 
similar  to  those  employed  in  pilot- 
testing  to  determine  vision,  reflexes 
and  coordination.  The  second  test, 
and  the  one  most  drivers  have  the 
most  trouble  with,  is  a quiz  of  safe- 
driving rules.  A third  test  examines 
the  applicant’s  skill  with  a passenger 
car  in  close  quarters.  The  last  test 
examines  his  driving  in  traffic. 

The  last  of  these  tests  sometimes 
leads  to  hard  feelings,  as  the  time  an 
experienced  employe  of  the  Naval  Gun 
Factory  was  road-tested  in  a vehicle 
he’d  been  driving  a number  of  years. 
He  did  nearly  everything  wrong.  He 
spluttered  in  righteous  indignation 
when  told  he’d  failed  the  exam,  “Why, 
I’ve  been  driving  this  crate  10  years 
. . . etc.,  etc.”  Maybe  so,  but  the  ex- 
aminer thought  it  simply  an  act  of  God 
that  he’d  never  had  an  accident. 

Anyway,  the  whole  thing  made  the 
driver  so  mad  he  went  home  and 
studied.  Later  he  passed  his  exam  and 
was  certified  to  drive  Navy  trucks. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

SAFE  DRIVING  of  Navy  vehicles  is  the  goal  of  100,000  tests  being  given 
to  personnel.  Rear  Admiral  F.  G.  Crisp  (above)  has  his  field  vision  checked. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 

New  Act  Offers  Inducements  of  Pay,  Rank 


New  benefits  to  men  making  the 
Navy  a career  are  offered  by  the 
Army-Navy  Inducement  Act,  which 
opens  two  new  paths  by  which  enlisted 
men  may  become  commissioned  officers, 
and  gives  increased  pay  to  Fleet  Re- 
serve and  retired  personnel  . 

The  new  legislation  (Public  Law 
720,  79th  Congress)  opens  eligibility 
for  permanent  commissions  CPOs  with 
three  years’  service  in  their  ratings 
and  any  enlisted  man  under  33  years 
of  age  who  has  been  on  active  duty  for 
four  years.  (BuPers  had  not  published 
a directive  on  this  provision  as  All 
Hands  went  to  press). 

Payments  to  Fleet  Reserves  and  re- 
tired enlisted  men,  formerly  computed 
as  a fixed  fraction  of  their  base  pay, 
plus  permanent  additions,  etc.,  now 

Travel  to  New  Stations 
Given  Officers  Recalled 
From  Terminal  Leave 

Rules  on  payment  of  mileage  to  of- 
ficers on  terminal  leave,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  their  dependants  upon 
recall  to  active  dutv  were  announced 
in  Alnav  455-46  (NDB,  15  August). 

Officers  who  are  on  terminal  leave 
and  have  been  recalled  to  active  duty 
before  their  leave  has  expired,  may  be 
furnished  travel  from  their  last  duty 
station  to  their  new  duty  station.  “Last 
station”  for  mileage  purposes  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  the  SepCen  at  which 
the  officer  was  processed  for  separa- 
tion. Where  dependents  are  concerned, 
it  will  be  the  officers’  last  permanent 
duty  station. 

Mileage  and  transportation  of  de- 
pendents in  excess  of  this,  which  was 
paid  before  release  from  active  duty, 
must  be  refunded.  Checkage  on  pay 
record  or  a cash  deposit  will  be  made. 

Any  officer,  whose  terminal  leave 
has  expired  and  is  on  inactive  duty, 
whose  recall  orders  are  dated  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  his  terminal  leave,  is 
not  required  to  refund  his  previous 
travel  pay.  If  the  orders  are  dated 
subsequent  to  tbe  expiration  date  of 
terminal  leave  there  will  likewise  be 
no  loss  of  previous  travel  pay. 

These  officers  are  not  entitled  to 
active  duty  pay  between  the  date  of 
expiration  of  their  terminal  leave  and 
the  date  of  receipt  of  and  compliance 
with  orders.  They  may  receive  repay- 
ment of  mustering  out  pay,  and  lump 
sum  A-V(N)  payment. 

No  further  entitlement  to  lump  sum 
payment  accrues  because  of  active 
duty  performed  subsequent  to  recall. 


may  be  figured  by  an  optional  method 
at  a rate  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent 
of  base  pay  and  longevity  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  years  of  active  fed- 
eral service. 

Navy  personnel  transferring  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  may  elect  the  method 
under  which  their  retainer  and  re- 
tirement pay  will  be  computed.  After 
20  years’  service,  a ma  r in  the  highest 
pay  grade  may  choose  to  receive  re- 
tainer pay  of  $82.50  for  the  10  years 
he  spends  in  the  Reserve,  and  there- 
after $132  a month  retirement  pay. 
Or  he  may  choose  to  receive  $107.25  a 
month  during  the  entire  time  he  is  in 
the  Fleet  Reserve  and  on  the  retired 
list.  Of  course,  men  having  more  than 
20  years’  active  federal  service  prior 
to  transfer  to  Fleet  Reserve  will  have 


“I  soy  I’m  your  relief  from  the  States!” 


Ex-Waves  May  Reenlist 
In  V-IO  Inactive  Reserve 

Ex-Waves  are  being  reenlisted  for 
inactive  duty  in  order  to  maintain  a 
nucleus  of  Wave  personnel  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

Former  members  of  the  Women’s 
Reserve  who  served  in  an  enlisted 
status  during  World  War  II,  who  have 
been  honorably  discharged  or  dis- 
charged under  honorable  conditions 
and  who  are  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  64,  are  eligible  for  reenlistment 
for  inactive  duty  at  the  highest  rating- 
held  while  on  active  duty.  All  Wave 
officers  released  to  inactive  duty  are 
automatically  members  of  the  Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

V-10  inactives  are  offered  the  same 
opportunities  as  V-6  Reservists  for 
continuing  longevity  benefits,  access  to 
training  courses,  visits  to  naval  estab- 
lishments, retaining  all  GI  rights  and 
benefits  and  for  advancement. 


their  retainer  pay  increased  accord- 
ingly. 

If  a man  remains  on  active  duty  un- 
til he  completes  30  years’  active  fed^ 
eral  service,  he  may  elect  to  have  his 
pay  figured  by  the  Army  method, 
which  will  give  him  $185.63  a month 
on  the  retired  list  (if  he  is  in  the  first 
pay  grade).  The  maximum,  in  an^ 
event,  is  75  per  cent  of  total  active 
duty  pay. 

The  new  law  provides  that  Fleet 
Reserves  who  were  recalled  to  active 
duty  subsequent  to  initial  transfer  to 
the  Fleet  Reserve  will  receive  in- 
creases in  pay  due  to  such  additiona 
service. 

Fleet  Reserves  and  retired  enlisted 
men,  recalled  to  active  duty  and  sub- 
sequently advancd  to  higher  ratings, 
may  return  to  their  former  inactive 
duty  status  with  the  retainer  or  re- 
tirement pay  allowed  for  their  highest 
ratings.  This  provision  is  retroactive 
and  includes  men  who  were  released  to 
inactive  Fleet  Reserve  or  retired  sta- 
tus before  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  term  “active  federal  service”  as 
used  in  determining  the  amount  of  re- 
tainer or  retirement  pay  and  eligibility 
for  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  has 
been  extended  to  include  active  service 
in  the  Army  and  Coast  Guard,  as  well 
as  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  active  ser- 
vice. The  new  law  also  permits  a 
fractional  year  of  six  months  or  more 
to  be  counted  as  a full  year  for  com- 
putation of  “active  federal  service.” 

Fleet  Reserves  previously  retired  for 
physical  disability,  who  incurred  fur- 
ther disability  in  the  line  of  duty  while 1 
serving  during  the  war  under  tempo- 1 
rary  appointments  to  higher  commis- 1 
sioned  or  warrant  rank,  may  be  ad- ! 
vaneed  on  the  retired  list  to  such 
higher  rank.  They  would  also  be 
granted  pay  amounting  to  75  per  cent 
of  the  active  duty  pay  of  the  higher 
rank.  Total  permanent  disability  of  30 
per  cent  must  be  shown  in  such  cases. 

The  new  act  modifies  former  law  by 
providing  legal  basis  for  Philippine 
citizens’  membership  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Those  who  were  in  the  Navy 
on  4 July  1946  now  are  eligible,  pro- 
vided they  meet  the  requirements. 

The  Inducement  Act  was  passed  as 
a substitute  for  S.  1438,  which  sought 
to  reestablish  the  16-year  Fleet  Re- 
serve. This  provision  was  struck  out, 
along  with  a section  providing  for  a 
10  per  cent  increase  of  retainer  pay 
for  good  conduct.  However,  the  new 
act  contains  a clause  giving  a 10  per 
cent  increase  in  Fleet  Reserve  and  re- 
tired pay  to  men  credited  with  extra- 
ordinary heroism  in  line  of  duty  not  to 
exceed  75  per  cent  of  active  duty  pay. 
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Navy  Closes  SepCens;  3,500,000  Return 
To  Civilian  Life  As  Demobilization  Ends 


Jray  Working  Uniform 
)ut.  Khakis  Are  Official 
Ifter  15  October  1948 

The  Navy’s  wartime  gray  working 
niform  for  officers,  warrants  and 
i;p0s  was  ruled  passe,  and  khakis 
gain  will  be  established  as  the  official 
forking  uniform  after  15  Oct  1948, 
lnav  406-46  (NDB,  31  July)  declared, 
'reviously  Alnav  211-46  (NDB,  15 
Jay)  had  allowed  purchase  of  both 
haki  and  gray  uniforms,  but  the 
^tter  may  not  be  worn  after  the  above 

A'lnav  406  stated,  “At  a later  date 
haki  tropical  worsted,  wool  gabar- 
ine,  Palm  Beach  type,  or  rayon  gab- 
rdine  uniform  will  be  designated  as 
, he  summer  service  uniform  and  the 
haki  cotton  shirt  and  trousers  will  be 
esignated  as  the  summer  working 
niform.  Gray  uniforms  will  be  per- 
mitted until  15  Oct  1948.  The  white 
niform  will  be  designated  as  summer 
ress.” 

VII  Reserve  Officers 
?et  $50  Uniform  Gratuity 
■or  Four  Years  Service 

Uniform  gratuity  of  $50  for  four 
■ears  service  is  now  payable  to  all  Re- 
erve  officers,  it  was  announced  in  Al- 
iav  396-46  (NDB,  31  July).  Provi- 
ions  of  Art.  2140-10 (E)  BuSandA 
ijanual  were  modified. 

Under  the  Aviation  Cadet  Act  of 
942,  Reserve  officers  with  basic  usnr 
lassification  A-V(N),  A1  and  A2 
^former  aviation  cadets)  were  not 
Eligible  for  the  uniform  gratuity. 

Alnav  396  announced  any  officer  in 
he  above  category  who  completes  four 
rears  service  on  or  after  11  June  1946 
s eligible  for  such  gratuity,  but  retro- 
ictive  payments  will  not  be  made. 

The  $50  uniform  gratuity  is  payable 
;o  Naval  Reserve  officers  for  four  years 
:ontinuous  Reserve  service,  112  days  of 
which  must  be  active  duty. 

Claim  for  the  uniform  gratuity  must 
je  filed  within  three  years  of  the  date 
if  eligibility.  The  claim  will  be  sub- 
mitted in  letter  form,  in  triplicate,  to 
he  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  Finance 
Division,  Washington,  25,  D.  C.  It 
shall  state  the  exact  date  of  entitle- 
ment, full  name,  rank  and  file  number 
if  applicant  and  address  to  which 
.'heck  should  be  mailed. 

The  form  shall  also  bear  the  follow- 
ng  certificate  of  the  officer:  I hereby 
submit  claim  for  payment  of  $50  uni- 
form gratuity,  having  last  been  en- 
titled to  a uniform  gratuity  of  (insert 
Either  $100  or  $50)  on  (date)  and 
laving  performed  active  duty  continu- 
iusly  since  that  date  except  as  follows : 
state  periods  of  active  duty  separately 
is  occurring  if  not  continuous  or  in- 
sert none).  No  copies  of  orders  are 
required. 

Normally,  the  date  of  last  entitle- 
nent  to  the  $100  uniform  gratuity  is 
:he  date  of  first  reporting  for  active 
hity,  other  than  for  physical  examina- 
tion. In  other  cases,  it  is  the  date  of 
irst  reporting  for  training  duty  with 
3ay  or  the  date  of  completion  of  14 
Irills. 
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The  gigantic  task  of  demobilization 
was  virtually  completed  by  the  Navy 
during  August,  and  the  total  of  per- 
sonnel returned  to  civilian  life  from 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  since 
August  1945  approached  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  3,500,000.  Demoblized 
Naval  personnel  alone  totaled  2,982,- 
462  on  10  August. 

During  the  week  4-10  August  39,949 
persons  were  discharged.  The  busiest 
day  for  SepCens  was  9 August  when 
7,479  ruptured  ducks  were  issued. 

On  V-J  plus  one  year,  the  Marine 
Corps  had  released  412,641  persons. 
During  the  week  ending  9 August 
5,115  Marines  traded  Corps  insignia 
for  the  duck. 

Men  inducted  into  the  Navy  after  1 
Sept  1946  will  be  required  to  serve  for 
18  months  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  as 
revised  by  the  79th  Congress. 

Marine  Corps  Headquarters  an- 
nounced that  12  months  service  would 
qualify  Marines  inducted  between  V-J 
Day  and  1 Dec  1945  for  discharge.  No 
inductees  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Marine  Corps  since  1 Dec  1945,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  future  recruit  re- 
quirements will  be  met  by  volunteers. 

The  Navy  closed  its  29  formal  sepa- 
ration centers  on  1 September.  Per- 
manent naval  shore  establishments  and 
hospitals  are  now  being  used  for  de- 
mobilization precessing.  Lido  Beach, 
N.  Y.  was  established  in  May  1944  as 
the  first  SepCen,  set  up  to  develop 
the  techniques  of  returning  Navy  vet- 
erans to  civilian  life.  Navy  demobili- 
zation was  completed  on  schedule. 

Twenty-five  naval  stations  have  been 
designated  to  perform  the  separation 
functions  and  will  be  utilized  to  proc- 
ess all  male  personnel  for  return  to 
civilian  life  after  1 September.  Thirty- 
five  hospitals  received  the  same  addi- 
tional designation  and  will  be  used  to 
process  Women’s  Reserve  and  Nurse 
Corps  personnel. 

Approximately  3,000  hospital  corps- 
men  have  been  retained  beyond  1 Sep- 
tember. These  corpsmen  will  be  proc- 
essed for  separation  on  completion  of 
18  months  service,  and  will  receive 
discharge  certificates  after  terminal 
leave . However,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  hospitalized  veterans  will 
permit  all  Reserve  corpsmen  to  be 
processed  for  separation  by  1 Mar 
1947.  About  500  will  be  processed  on 
1 October  and  500  on  the  first  of  each 
month  thereafter.  Wave  hospital 
corpsmen  were  demobilized  as  they  be- 
came eligible.  AlStaCon  082228Z  of 
August  restated  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  Waves  agreeing 
to  remain  on  active  duty  beyond  eligi- 
bility for  separation  date. 

Services  of  Naval  Reserve  male 
hospital  corpsmen  are  urgently  needed 
to  provide  care  for  more  than  32,600 
wounded  and  sick  patients  in  naval 
hospitals.  If  all  Reserve  corpsmen  had 
been  demobilized  by  1 September,  it 
would  have  created  a most  critical 
situation  and  resulted  in  the  failure  to 


provide  proper  treatment  for  patients 
in  hospitals. 

In  Alnav  409-46  (NDB,  31  July), 
the  Navy  announced  that  personnel 
eligible  for  separation  under  current 
directives  could  not  be  held  on  duty  as 
witnesses  for  courts  martial,  courts  of 
inquiry  or  boards  of  investigation. 
Witnesses  may  voluntarily  postpone 
separation  and  enlisted  personnel  are 
required  to  sign  a page  9 to  that  effect. 
Officers  submit  agreements  in  writing 
to  their  CO  with  a copy  to  BuPers. 
Under  Alnav  409-46,  COs  may  request 
retention  of  personnel  to  serve  as  wit- 
nesses on  the  courts  mentioned. 

If  an  officer  withdraws  his  applica- 
tion or  declines  to  accept  a permanent 
commission  in  the  regular  Navy,  after 
he  has  been  selected  for  transfer,  his 
action  will  be  considered  as  final  and 
he  will  not  be  eligible  for  reconsidera- 
tion under  the  present  transfer  pro- 
gram. When  demobilizing  such  officers, 
COs  are  directed  to  include  a state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  each  officer 
has  been  informed  of  his  selection  and 
does  not  wish  to  accept  the  permanent 
commission.  This  directive  is  con- 
tained in  Alnav  422-46  (NDB,  15 
August) . 

Six  Months  Training 
Offered  to  Chaplains 

Navy  chaplains  have  been  offered 
six  months  postgraduate  work  in  re- 
ligion and  related  subjects.  Chaplain 
Corps  lieutenants,  lieutenant  com- 
manders and  commanders,  who  took 
the  USN  oath  before  1 July  1946,  are 
eligible  to  apply.  The  course  is  ex- 
pected to  convene  January  or  Feb- 
ruary 1947. 

Applicants  must  sign  an  agreement 
not  to  resign  during  the  curriculum 
and  to  serve  two  years  in  the  Navy 
after  completing  the  course.  The  col- 
lege or  seminary  selected  is  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  applicant. 

Applications  for  the  six-month 
course  must  reach  BuPers,  via  official 
channels,  before  1 October. 
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! think  that  I shall  never  rave 
About  another  Navy  Wave; 
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==  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Law  Now  Authorizes  Terminal  Leave  for  Glsl 


Equal  leave  privileges  were  con- 
ferred on  officer  and  enlisted  personnel 
alike  by  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act 
of  1946,  which  is  expected  to  put  about 
$2,700,000,000  in  the  pockets  of  some 
15,000,000  former  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  men;  but  the  act  affected 
various  persons  differently. 

The  new  act  was,  incidentally,  the 
first  major  revision  of  armed  forces 
leave  policy  in  70  years.  The  basic  law 
establishing  leave  for  Army  officers 
was  passed  in  1874  and  amended  in 
1876. 

Simply  stated,  the  new  act  entitles 
all  personnel,  officer  and  enlisted,  to 
accrue  leave  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  days  for  each  month  of  active 
service.  A maximum  of  60  days  leave 
may  be  accrued  in  this  manner. 

In  a nutshell,  the  new  act  affects 
servicemen  as  follows: 

• Personnel  (officer  and  enlisted)  on 
active  duty  on  1 Sept  1946  and  having 
up  to  60  days  unused  leave  to  their 
credit  as  of  31  Aug  1946  will  be 
granted  leave  under  instructions  to  be 
promulgated.  Personnel  on  active  duty 
on  1 September  and  having  in  excess 
of  60  days  leave  accrued  as  of  31 
August  will  be  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion in  five-year  government  bonds  for 
the  amount  of  leave  between  60  days 
and  120  days. 

• Officers  who  began  terminal  leave 
prior  to  1 Sept  1946  will  receive  ter- 
minal leave  due  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions in  effect  prior  to  the  new 
leave  act. 

• Enlisted  personnel  released  under 
honorable  conditions  from  active  duty 
prior  to  1 Sept  1946  will  be  compen- 
sated in  bonds  for  leave  accrued  since 
8 Sept  1939  and  prior  to  1 September 
of  this  year,  not  to  exceed  120  days. 
Personnel  must  submit  claims  for  such 
compensation  following  their  release 
from  active  duty,  on  forms  obtained  at 
any  U.  S.  post  office. 

Alnavs  445-46  (NDB,  15  August) 
and  467-46  (NDB,  31  August)  have 


been  issued  to  clarify  Navy  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  public  law. 

Reenlistment  leave  after  1 Sept  1946 
must  be  taken  in  accordance  with 
these  rules,  laid  down  in  Alnav  467: 

• Personnel  discharged  prior  to  1 
September  and  reenlisting  after  1 Sep- 
tember may  be  granted  reenlistment 
leave  not  to  exceed  30  days,  and  such 
leave  shall  be  charged  against  leave 
which  will  accrue  during  the  first  year 
of  future  active  service. 

• Personnel  discharged  on  or  after 
31  August  and  reenlisting  on  board 
the  day  following  discharge  may  be 
granted  reenlistment  leave  of  up  to  60 
days,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
accrued  leave  to  their  credit  for  past 
service,  plus  leave  of  up  to  30  days 
which  will  be  charged  to  leave  accru- 
ing during  the  first  year  of  future  ac- 
tive service.  This  provision  also  is 
applicable  to  persons  extending  enlist- 
ments. 

• Personnel  discharged  after  1 Sep- 
tember and  reenlisting  within  30  days 
of  discharge  may  be  granted  reenlist- 
ment leave  up  to  30  days,  c"  argeable 
against  ve  which  will  accrue  during 
the  first  year  of  future  active  service. 
(Personnel  who  do  not  reenlist  within 
24  hours,  or  extend  their  enlistments, 
will  upon  their  discharge  have  taken 
or  been  compensated  for  all  leave  due 
them  for  past  service.) 

Alnav  467  defined  types  of  leave 
which  do  and  do  not  come  under  the 
teim  accrued  leave  under  the  new  act. 
Only  types  not  chargeable  against  ac- 
crued leave  are  leave  recommended  by 
a medical  officer,  sick  leave,  convales- 
cent leave,  leave  granted  to  repatri- 
ated prisoners  of  war,  and  liberty  of 
72  hours  or  less.  Leaves  which  will  be 
charged  against  the  serviceman’s  ac- 
crued leave  are  annual  leave,  routine 
rehabilitation  leave,  emergency  leave, 
advance  leave,  special  leave,  recruit 
leave,  embarkation  leave,  reenlistment 
leave  and  delay  enroute  to  count  as 
leave.  Certain  cases  were  clarified  by 


Navy  Reinstates  Former  Policy  of  30  Days 
Leave  Per  Year  Effective  On  1 September 


Thirty  days  annual  leave  policy  was 
reinstated  effective  1 Sept  1946,  it  was 
announced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  No. 
155-46  (NDB,  15  July),  which  modi- 
fied BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  No.  28-45  (cor- 
rected) (NDB,  January-June  1945). 

Under  authority  of  Art.  D-7028 
(3)  BuPers  Manual,  COs  may  grant 
personnel  30  days  annual  leave,  ex- 
clusive of  travel  time,  each  calender 
year. 

As  announced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
No.  175-46  (NDB,  30  July),  travel 
performed  while  on  leave  after  1 Sept 
1946  will  be  at  own  expense  not  sub- 
ject to  reimbursement  except  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

• Where  personnel  are  given  change 
of  duty  assignment  with  leave  as  de- 
lay in  reporting,  in  which  event  men 
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are  entitled  to  usual  transportation 
direct  to  new  duty  station. 

• Reenlistment  leave  for  reenlist- 
ment or  extensions  or  enlistments 
made  on  or  after  1 June  1945,  in  which 
event  furlough  travel  allowance  is  pay- 
able in  accordance  with  Alnav  360-45 
(NDB,  31  October). 

• Rated  enlisted  personnel  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  eligible  for 
separation  prior  to  completion  of  Op- 
eration Crossroads  voluntarily  ex- 
tended their  terms  of  service  until  the 
completion  of  that  operation,  and 
entry  on  page  9 of  service  record  indi- 
cates they  will  be  granted  30  days 
leave  on  arrival  in  U.  S.  after  duties 
and  prior  to  release  or  discharge,  such 
leave  to  be  granted  as  delay  in  report- 
ing to  discharge  or  release  activity. 


the  statement  that  reenlistment  or  i 
tension  leave  earned  since  8 Sept  191 
and  which  has  not  been  taken,  a 
leave  promised  as  an  inducement  to  i 
main  on  active  duty  since  8 Sept  19 
and  not  taken,  shall  be  chargl 
against  leave  accruing  under  the  n<9 
act  when  taken. 

While  the  new  act  allows  all  perscjj 
nel  to  accrue  leave  on  the  formula  * 
two  and  one-half  days  per  month  •: 
active  service,  leave  may  not  accriM 
during  oeriods  of  AWOL,  AOL  a:l 
confinement  as  a result  of  court  mal 
tial  sentence. 

In  the  future,  officers  will  contim 
to  receive  unusued  leave  (not  in  exc 
of  60  days)  prior  to  the  day  of  rele; 
to  inactive  duty.  Enlisted  personn 
except  those  enlisting  on  board  the  d; 
following  discharge,  must  receive  uj 
used  leave  prior  to  discharge  or  relea, 
from  active  duty. 

Officers  on  inactive  duty  or  who  e 
tered  terminal  leave  on  or  before 
September  may  not  file  claims  for  a 
ditional  leave  which  may  have  accru 
while  they  were  on  active  duty  in  ol 
cer  status,  but  they  may  file  claim  fi 
leave  which  accrued  while  they  serv 
in  enlisted  status. 

Alnav  467  further  rules  that 
travel  time  shall  be  allowed  in 
junction  with  leave. 

Alnav  467  announced  the  followir 
directives  are  being  modified  to  imp] 
ment  the  provisions  of  the  new  leav 
act:  Alnavs  384-46  and  436-46,  B\ 
Pers  Circ.  Ltrs.  165-46  and  168-4'. 
and  the  Manual  of  Procedures  sent  tj 
separation  activities  under  Aina; 
38446. 
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Temporary  USN  Officers 
Get  Honorable  Discharge 

Temporary  usn  officers  will  be  issue! 
an  honorable  discharge  certificate  ih 
addition  to  a certificate  of  satisfactorl 
service  when  they  are  discharged  froil 
their  permanent  enlisted  status. 

If  the  enlistment  of  a temporary 
USN  officer  has  not  expired  when  hit? 
temporary  appointment  is  terminate] 
he  may  continue  to  serve  in  his  en| 
listed  status  until  the  date  of  expira 
tion.  This  was  announced  in  Aina- 
454-46  (NDB,  15  August)  in  modifical 
tion  of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  131-46  (NDB 
15  June) . 


1 5-Weeks  Course  Offered 
In  Photo  Intelligence 

Photographic  intelligence  course  oi! 

15  weeks  at  the  Photographic  Intelli- 
gence Center,  RecSta,  Washington]})  ■ 
D.  C.,  will  convene  on  27  Septembex  n 
and  every  16  weeks  thereafter,  it  was! 
announced  in  Alnav  397-46  (NDB,  31 
July).  Successful  completion  of; 
courses  will  lead  to  one  tour  of  duty  in: 
a photographic  intelligence  billet. 

Applications  are  desired  fi*om  regu-j 
lar  Navy  and  reserve  officers  accepted  * 1 
for  tx-ansfer  to  the  i-egular  Navy,  en-  • 
signs  through  lieutenant  commandeiv 

ALL  HANDS  , 


irly  Discharges  Now 
ranted  at  Convenience 
f the  Government 

Early  discharges  at  the  convenience 
the  Government  are  now  authorized, 

1 cording  to  Alnav  421-46  (NDB,  15 
ugust),  which  canceled  Alnav  396-45 
NDB,  30  November)  and  BuPers 
lire.  Ltr.  No.  13-44  (NDB,  January- 
Ine) . 

I Art.  D-9104(4)  BuPers  manual, 
hich  originally  authorized  such  dis- 
Larges  and  which  was  suspended  for 
lie  duration  of  the  war  and  six 
months,  was  restored  under  authority 
Alnav  421-46. 

Convenience  of  the  Government  dis- 
parges  may  be  effected  for  any  of  the 
allowing  reasons: 

• When  a ship  is  about  to  sail  with 
he  probability  of  not  returning  to  the 
r.  S.  before  the  expiration  of  a man’s 
inlistment. 

• When  a ship  is  about  to  sail  and 
ie  travel  allowance  then  payable  in 
he  case  of  a man  is  materially  less 
Kan  would  be  due  if  lie  were  dis- 
charged in  the  port  where  the  ship  is 
Ixpected  to  be  on  the  normal  date  of 
xpiration  of  enlistment.  When  a man 
ignifies  his  intention  to  reenlist,  early 
ischarge  should  be  effected  only  with 
lis  consent. 

• When  a man  signifies  his  intention 
if  reenlisting  on  board,  and  the  ship 
s scheduled  to  sail  on  an  extended 
:ruise,  in  order  to  allow  him  to  receive 
reenlistment  leave  prior  to  such  sail- 
ng. 

• When  a man’s  enlistment  expires 
in  a Saturday,  Sunday,  holiday,  or 
lay  preceding  a holiday,  in  order  to 
lermit  his  discharge  and  reenlistment 
m consecutive  days  other  than  those 
ndicated. 

• When  a man  is  on  general  detail 
at  a receiving  ship,  except  in  the  case 
af  a man  who  chooses  the  option  of 
making  up  time  lost  due  to  misconduct 
which  is  explained  in  Art.  D-9104(2) 
(b) , BuPers  manual. 

COs  are  authorized  to  discharge 
men  under  the  above  circumstances 
without  reference  to  the  Bureau  and 
other  cases  in  which  such  early  dis- 
charge appears  warranted  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau. 

Applications  Sought 
For  Joint  Staff  College 

Applications  are  desired  from  regu- 
lar Navy  officers,  line  and  staff,  from 
Naval  Academy  classes  1930  to  1938 
inclusive,  for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College  which  has  been  established  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  (see  All  Hands,  August 
1946,  p.  53).  Officers  who  have  been 
approved  for  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy,  of  corresponding  rank  and  com- 
missioned service  level,  also  may  apply 
for  enrollment. 

The  mission  of  the  school  is  to  train 
selected  officers  of  the  armed  forces  in 
joint  operations.  The  first  course  is 
expected  to  start  about  1 Feb  1947 
and  will  be  of  five  months  duration. 

Applications  should  be  submitted 
via  official  channels  to  reach  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  4226)  prior  to  15  October. 
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Release  of  Fleet  Reservists  and  Retired 
Enlisted  Men  Will  Begin  in  October 


Release  of  Fleet  Reservists  and  re- 
tired enlisted  men  to  inactive  duty  was 
provided  by  the  Navy  last  month. 

Personnel  requirements  of  the  Navy, 
which  necessitated  retention  on  active 
duty  of  Fleet  Reservists  and  retired 
enlisted  men,  will  be  sufficiently  re- 
lieved to  permit  their  release  com- 
mencing in  October,  according  to  Al- 
nav 453-46  (NDB,  15  August). 

To  cushion  the  effect  of  the  loss  of 
these  experienced  men  their  release 
will  be  effected  over  a four-month 
period.  Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  en- 
listed men  are  to  be  transferred  for 
release  to  inactive  duty  as  follows: 
o October  1946 — Men  transferred  to 
Fleet  Reserve  after  14  Aug  1945  and 
prior  to  16  Sept  1945,  except  those  who 
volunteered  for  retention.  The  latter 
may  be  released  in  October,  November 
or  December  increments  at  the  option 
of  the  individual. 

• November  1946 — Men  transferred 


75  Officers  to  Comprise 
Next  Sub  School  Class 

Officers  are  offered  an  early  chance 
to  get  into  the  submarine  service  pro- 
vided they  apply  before  1 November 
of  this  year.  Announcement  of  the 
next  class  convening  about  2 January 
at  the  Submarine  School,  New  London, 
Conn.,  was  made  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
163-46  (NDB,  31  July).  Seventy-five 
officers  are  desired  for  the  school. 

Eligible  to  apply  are  Naval  Acad- 
emy graduates,  classes  of  1944,  1945 
and  1946,  and  Naval  Reserve  and 
usn(t)  ensigns,  lieutenants  (jg)  and 
lieutenants  not  over  28  who  have  been 
selected  for  line  officer  transfer  to 
USN.  Dates  of  rank  of  these,  lieuten- 
ants must  not  be  prior  1 April  of  this 
year. 

Officers  must  have  completed  one* 
year  at  sea,  and  must  be  qualified  to 
stand  OOD  watches  underway.  Of- 
ficers are  selected  upon  the  quality  of 
their  fitness  reports  and  educational 
background.  USN  transferees  . should 
have  background  in  engineering,,  or 
mathematics  and  physics.  Applica- 
tions must  be  accompanied  by  medical 
officer’s  certificate  stating  fitness  for 
submarine  duty. 

Officers  who  submitted  applications 
for  the  Submarine  School  before  .1 
July  of  this  year  must  resubmit  their 
applications  to  the  next  class,  if  they 
desire  the  assignment.  Currently,  a 
class  of  nearly  50  officers  is  going 
through  the  six-month  course  at  New 
London. 

Small  Survey  Type  Ships 
Get  AGSc  Classification 

Small  survey  type  vessels  converted 
from  PCS  and  YMS  type  craft  have 
been  reclassified  as  AGScs. 

This  reclassification  was  made  to 
distinguish  the  smaller  vessels  of  that 
type  from  the  larger  AKA  conversions, 
classified  as  AGSs. 


to  Fleet  Reserve  after  15  Sept  1945 
and  prior  to  16  Feb  1946  will  be  re- 
leased. 

• December  1946 — Men  transferred 
to  Fleet  Reserve  after  15  Feb  1946  and 
prior  to  1 Aug  1946  will  be  released. 

• January  1947 — Men  transferred  to 
Fleet  Reserve  subsequent  to  31  July 
1946  and  prior  to  1 Jan  1947  will  be 
released. 

During  October  1946,  all  retired  en- 
listed personnel  will  be  released,  ex- 
cept those  retained  on  active  duty 
under  Alnav  213-46  and  BuPers  dis- 
patches 222100  of  February  1946  and 
201325  of  April  1946.  Retired  enlisted 
personnel  and  Fleet  Reservists  re- 
tained under  these  authorities  may  be 
released  in  October,  November  or  De- 
cember increments  at  the  option  of 
the  individual  concerned,  but  all  shall 
be  transferred  for  release  to  inactive 
duty  prior  1 Jan  1947. 

• On  and  after  1 Jan  1947 — All  men 
shall  be  transferred  for  release  to  in- 
active duty  upon  their  transfer  to 
Fleet  Reserve  or  to  the  retired  list. 

Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  enlisted 
personnel  to  be  released  to  inactive 
duty  are  to  be  transferred  to  a post- 
demobilization separation  activity  in 
accordance  with  Alnav  384-46  (NDB, 
15  July).  These  men  are  entitled  to 
transportation  in  accordance  with  Art. 
2503,  Navy  Travel  Instructions.  Upon 
their  release  to  inactive  duty  their 
records  are  to  be  closed  out  and  for- 
warded to  the  commandant  of  the 
naval  district  in  which  they  intend  to 
reside. 

Provisions  of  this  Alnav  do  not  ap- 
ply to  usn  temporary  officers  whose 
permanent  status  is  Fleet  Reserve  or 
retired  enlisted. 

COs  are  authorized  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  this  Alnav  personnel 
engaged  in  instruction,  maintenance  or 
operation  of  electronic  equipment,  and 
shall  report  to  BuPers  by  name  men 
who  are  so  exempted. 


A Wave  who  looks  at  me  with  stars, 
Then  turns  her  head  for  silver  bars. 


(Continued  on  p.  57) 
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Deadline  15  September  for  Officer  Transfers 


Deadline  for  application  of  Reserve 
and  temporary  USN  officers  for  trans- 
fer to  the  regular  Navy  has  been  set 
as  15  September.  The  only  officers  ex- 
empted from  this  provision  are  those 
who  will  not  have  completed  one  year’s 
commissioned  service  on  15  September, 
those  commissioned  subsequent  to  15 
September,  and  those  who  request 
transfer  as  law  specialists.  Officers  ap- 
plying for  transfer  as  chief  warrant 
and  warrant  officers  were  required  to 
submit  application  prior  to  21  July. 

Navy  Nurse  Corps  Reserve  officers 
must  submit  their  applications  for 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  prior  to  1 October.  This  dead- 
line applies  to  all  nurses  on  active  or 
inactive  duty  or  on  terminal  leave. 

According  to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  No. 
169-46  (NDB,  31  July),  many  officers 
are  misconstruing  the  significance  of 
the  permanent  ranks  assigned  to  offi- 
cers transferring  to  the  regular  Navy. 
Since  this  uncertainty  exists,  dates  of 
rank  relative  to  lineal  positions  have 
been  omitted  from  initial  appoint- 
ments and  those  dates  of  rank  as- 
signed will  be  disregarded.  These  ini- 
tial permanent  appointments  will  be 
replaced  at  a later  date  by  new  perma- 


Forrestal  Urges  Unity 
On  V-J  Anniversary 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal  termed  the  United  Na- 
tions “mankind’s  hope  of  the 
future”  in  a statement  released  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  V-J  Day. 
He  urged  maintenance  of  strength 
until  the  United  Nations  becomes 
an  accomplished  and  working  fact. 

The  statement  follows: 

“A  year  ago  today  the  remnants 
of  the  enemy  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  combined  might  of 
our  United  Nations.  Our  wounded 
in  hospitals  and  thousands  of  rows 
of  white  crosses  still  bear  testimony 
to  the  bitterness  of  the  war  that 
ended  then. 

“Want,  fear,  intolerence  and  op- 
pression have  survived  their  cham- 
pions, and  there  is  as  yet  no  guar- 
anty of  permanent  peace.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  is  the  anniver- 
sary of  a complete  victory;  but  we 
can  re-affirm  the  faith  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  United  Nations  which  is 
mankind’s  hope  of  the  future.  To 
that  we  have  pledged  with  high  re- 
solve the  energies  and  the  unwaver- 
ing support  of  the  United  States. 

“On  this  Victory  Day  we  must 
firmly  resolve  to  keep  ourselves 
strong  for  the  tests  of  the  future 
until  the  United  Nations  is  an  ac- 
complished and  working  fact  and 
in  the  meantime  do  our  best  to 
forge  the  bonds  of  unity  and  com- 
plete understanding  between  na- 
tions, an  understanding  which  must 
rest  on  the  free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation which  alone  can  dissolve  the 
mists  of  prejudice.” 


nent  appointments  with  dates  of  rank 
which  will  establish  each  officer’s  lineal 
position  in  the  regular  Navy. 

On  14  August,  10,750  candidates  had 
been  selected  for  permanent  commis- 
sions. Of  these,  8,143  had  already  been 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  on  that  date, 
with  the  remaining  to  be  so  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Appointments  will  continue 
to  be  effected  regularly  despite  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate. 

A breakdown  by  corps  of  the  officers 
already  selected  is:  line  3,237,  line  avia- 
tion 3,200,  aerological  and  aeronautical 
engineering  94,  chemical  engineering 

7,  diesel  engineering  23,  electrical  en- 
gineering 23,  electronic  engineering 
123,  industrial  and  management  15, 
law  specialists  66,  mechanical  engi- 
neering 93,  metallurgical  engineering 
5,  naval  architecture  91,  naval  com- 
munications 40,  naval  intelligence  27, 
ordnance  23,  photography  4,  petroleum 
engineering  5,  psychology  1,  public  in- 
formation 22,  hydrography  2,  medical 
corps  317,  hospital  corps  114,  supply 
corps  916,  civil  engineering  corps  262, 
chaplain  corps  145,  dental  corps  138, 
chief  boatswain  269,  chief  torpedoman 
35,  chief  gunner  141,  chief  electrician 
68,  chief  radio  electrician  256,  chief 
machinist  342,  chief  ship’s  clerk  154, 
chief  aerographer  24,  chief  photog- 
rapher 54,  chief  pay  clerk  151,  chief 
carpenter  137,  boatswain  38,  gunner  9, 
torpedoman  1,  electrician  10,  radio 
electrician  20,  machinist  18,  carpenter 

8,  ships  clerk  12,  aerographer  1,  pay 
clerk  7,  and  photographer  2. 

The  above  selections  were  announced 
in  Alnavs  167-46  (NDB  15  April),  206- 
46  (NDB,  30  April),  282-46  (NDB,  31 
May),  341-46  (NDB,  30  June),  405-46 
(NDB  31  July),  443-46  (NDB,  15 
August),  449-46  (NDB,  15  August), 
456-46  (NDB,  15  August)  and  459-46 
(NDB,  31  August). 

Under  the  provisions  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  No.  123-46  in  which  appoint- 
ments are  announced  commanding 
officers  may  effect  appointments  to 
permanent  commissions  of  officers 
whose  names  are  announced  in  circular 
letters  in  each  Navy  department  SMB. 

Present  commissions  of  Naval  Re- 
serve and  temporary  USN  officers  ap- 
pointed will  be  considered  as  having 
terminated  on  the  date  preceding  ac- 
ceptance of  permanent  appointment  in 
the  regular  Navy.  Effective  from  the 
date  of  acceptance  and  oath  of  office 
in  their  permanent  ranks,  the  officers 
will  be  appointed  for  temporary  ser- 
vice to  the  same  rank  and  with  the 
same  precedence  as  that  held  at  the 
time  of  appointment  in  the  regular 
Navy.  The  temporary  appointment  of 
any  officer  temporarily  appointed  un- 
der this  authority  who  may  have  been 
serving  in  a spot  promotion  which  was 
still  in  effect  shall  be  qualified  to  the 
same  extent  and  degree  regarding  its 
termination. 

Officers  in  an  inactive  status  who  are 
permanently  appointed  to  the  Regular 
Navy  upon  recall  to  active  duty  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  for  tem- 
porary service,  to  the  highest  tempor- 


ary rank  other  than  that  attaine  I 
under  spot  appointment,  and  with  tB 
same  precedence  as  that  held  prior  t';  i 
release  from  active  duty.  Such  officer  | 
will  be  subject  to  loss  of  credit  in  th, 
assignment  of  both  temporary  an  ; 
permanent  lineal  position  commensijj  I 
rate  with  the  period  of  time  betwee1  ■; 
their  release  to  inactive  duty  or  resig|  I 
nation,  whichever  shall  be  earlier,  an 
the  date  of  their  appointment. 

Applications  for  transfer  to  the  reg  i 
ular  Navy  received  from  chief  waf  1 
rants  and  warrants  have  been  in  th 
ratio  of  three  to  one  for  existing  vsj  r 
cancies.  Therefore  a deadline  of 
July  for  such  applications  was  estaHi 
fished  and  published  in  Alnav  335-46.  1 

Alnav  318-46  (NDB,  15  June)  an 
nounced  that  reserve  and  temporar 
USN  officers  who  applied  for  transfe! 
to  the  regular  Navy  on  or  after  10  Jul"  r' 
1946  would  not  remain  on  active  dutj 
solely  by  reason  of  having  applied  foj  r. 
transfer  but  would  be  demobilized  i| 
accordance  with  existing  instruction' 
unless  they  are  included  in  the  provl  : 
sions  of  Alnav  161-46,  para.  6 (NDE 
15  April)  as  amended  by  Alnavs  210! 
46  (NDB,  15  May),  231-46  (NDB,  lit 
May)  and  299-46  (NDB,  15  June). 

Officers  who  applied  for  transfe 
prior  to  10  July,  other  than  those  o 
terminal  leave,  will  remain  on  activ  ( 
duty  while  their  applications  are  pend: 
ing  unless  they  desire  and  are  eligibl 
for  separation  under  NavAct  18-4 
(NDB,  15  February). 

Reserve  and  temporary  USN  officer! 
who  previously  requested  transfer  an) 
are  on  terminal  leave  on  and  after  1 
July,  or  who  commence  terminal  leavj 
subsequent  to  10  July  and  then  reques 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  wifi  re 
main  on  terminal  leave  or  inactive  dut; 
while  their  applications  are  pending. 

Officers  so  released  will  not  be  re 
called  to  active  duty  until  offered  > 
commission  in  the  regular  Navy.  Sucl 
officers  will  not,  however,  suffer  loss  o! 
precedence. 

Officers  on  Shore  Duty 
Reverting  to  Enlisted 
Need  Not  Change  Station 

Temporary  officers  and  warrant  of 
fleers  on  duty  ashore,  who  revert  t| ' 
their  enlisted  status,  may  be  retainer 
on  board  their  present  duty  statioil 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

• Employment  is  such  that  morahj 
is  not  adversely  affected. 

• Individual  concerned  volunteers 
for  retention  on  same  duty. 

• Retention  will  not  exceed  normal 
tour  of  shore  duty,  combining  time  ii 
officer  and  enlisted  status. 

Commandants  of  continental  navaj 
districts  and  river  commands,  the  chiei 
of  Naval  Air  Training  and  chiefs  o: 
naval  air  functional  commands  were 
given  authority  to  retain  personnel 
under  the  above  provisions.  AIna\ 
350-46  (NDB,  15  July)  was  thus  modii 
fied  by  AlStaCon  260026  June,  whic)| 
contained  the  new  provisions. 

ALL  HANDST 
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AGREE  ON  KNOT , NAUTICAL  MILE 


By  joint  agreement  the  Navy  and 
Army  Air  Forces  have  adopted  the 
knot  as  the  standard  aeronautical 
unit  of  speed  and  the  nautical  mile 
as  the  unit  of  distance.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Association  has  been  ap- 
proached on  the  matter  of  adoption 
of  these  units  of  measure. 

Both  units  of  measure  have  been 
in  use  by  the  Navy  and  by  naviga- 
tors of  the  AAF  because  of  their  di- 
rect relation  to  the  earth’s  surface. 
A nautical  mile  is  6,080.2  feet,  and 
is  1/60  of  one  degree,  the  distance 
covered  by  one  minute  of  arc  at  the 
equator. 

The  use  of  the  knot,  equivalent  to 


one  nautical  mile  per  hour,  facilitites 
plotting  of  planes’  tracks  on  aero- 
nautical charts. 

Navy  and  AAF  will  specify  the 
use  of  the  knot  and  nautical  mile  in 
all  future  procurement  of  air  speed 
indicators,  charts,  handbooks  and  re- 
lated equipment. 

Incidently,  the  knot  takes  its  names 
as  a division  of  log  line  serving  to 
measure  the  rate  of  a vessel’s  motion. 
Each  knot  on  the  line  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  a nautical  mile  that  28 
seconds  bear  to  an  hour.  The  number 
of  knots  which  run  off  the  reel  in  28 
seconds,  therefore,  shows  the  number 
of  miles  the  vessel  is  sailing  per  hour. 


ftOTC  Students  Entitled 
1 Subsistence  Will  Get 
(edit  For  V-l  2 Training 

i’wo  decisions  affecting  NROTC  stu- 
cj.ts’  subsistence  and  credit  for  V-12 
tie  for  military  training  have  re- 
c'tly  been  made  by  JAG. 

I’ayment  of  subsistence  may  be 
i de  to  NROTC  members  concur- 
j'  tly  while  such  members  are  receiv- 
i educational  benefits  including  sub- 
s';ence,  under  the  Servicemen’s  Read- 
j'tment  Act  of  1944. 

Iredit  for  V-12  service  will  be 
jlmted  as  equivalent  military  train- 
f;  for  purpose  of  admission  to  the 
s.  ior  division,  advanced  course,  upon 
t following  bases:  Each  man  en- 

i,led  in  the  NROTC  program  at  the 
< 1 of  the  spring  term  1946,  and  in 
( id  standing,  will  be  considered  to 
|/e  completed  the  NROTC  training 
: |uisite  for  his  class  at  college  at  that 
i ie.  Therefore,  each  student  upon 
jicessfully  entering  the  junior  or 
! ;her  class  as  an  NROTC  student 
1 be  entitled  to  status  as  an  NROTC 
dent  in  the  senior  division,  advanced 
irse. 

ench  Money  Exchange 
sadline  30  September 

Personnel  who  hold  certain  French 
rrency  no  longer  valid  may  in  some 
Ses  exchange  it,  providing  they  do  so 
fore  30  September. 

According  to  Alnav  363-46  (NDB,  15 

Ily) , French  currency  in  the  denomi- 
tions  of  1,000  Franc  notes  (printed 
England  and  the  U.  S.)  and  500 
•anc  notes  (red  and  brown  varieties, 
inted  in  England)  ceased  being  legal 
ider  13  July. 

Personnel  who  received  such  curren- 
ts as  pay  and  allowances,  or  in  ex- 
ange  for  other  currencies  received 
pay  and  allowances,  or  by  exchang- 
er U.  S.  money  other  than  that  re- 
ived as  pay  and  allowances  through 
icial  channels,  may  exchange  such 
>tes  through  their  disbursing  officer 
ovided:  That  such  currency  was  re- 
ived by  one  of  the  above  means  before 
; July:  that  the  individual  departed 
om  the  area  concerned  before  13  July, 
id  has  a valid  reason  for  not  exchang- 
g such  currency  before  leaving. 

nemy  Personal  Effects 
nit  Set  Up  at  Guam 

The  Navy  has  established  an  enemy 
trsonal  effects  unit  at  Naval  Supply 
epot,  Guam,  according  to  PacFlt  Ltr. 
L-45  (Revised).  All  personal  effects 
enemy  dead  secured  by  the  Navy, 
arine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  in  the 
icific  Ocean  Areas  must  be  sent  to 
is  unit. 

The  policy  in  regard  to  return  of 
■rsonal  effects  of  enemy  war  dead 
as  established  at  the  Red  Cross 
sneva  Convention  in  1929,  and  is 
doted  in  part  as  follows:  “.  . . They 
all  collect  and  likewise  forward  to 
ch  other  all  objects  of  personal  use 
und  on  the  field  of  battle  or  on  the 
ad,  especially  one-half  of  their  iden- 
■y  plaque,  the  other  half  remaining 
tached  to  the  body.” 

EPTSMBEK  1946 




Temporary  Officers  Get 
Discharges  to  Accept 
Permanent  Commissions 

Honorable  discharges  of  temporary 
USN  and  usnr  officers  whose  perma- 
nent status  is  enlisted  can  be  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a perma- 
nent commission,  it  was  announced  in 
Alnav  435-46  (NDB,  15  August). 

Officers  in  the  above  category  will  be 
discharged  on  the  same  date  as  their 
temporary  appointments  are  termi- 
nated and  will  be  paid  pay  and  allow- 
ances as  temporary  officers  up  to  and 
including  the  date  of  discharge.  Per- 
sonnel otherwise  entitled  to  mustering 
out  pay  will  receive  such  pay  on  the 
date  separated  to  accept  permanent 
appointment.  Travel  allowance  will 
not  be  paid  pending  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Publnfo  to  Help  Writers 
Get  Material  Published 

Writers  on  naval  subjects  may  re- 
ceive help  in  getting  their  material 
published  through  the  Magazine  and 
Book  Section  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Information.  This  section  has  access 
to  literary  markets  and  maintains  con- 
tact with  publishers  and  editors, 
which  an  individual — and  in  particu- 
lar a new  writer — may  not  know  or 
be  able  to  reach. 

An  experienced  staff  in  the  Maga- 
zine and  Book  Section  will  read  and 
have  manuscripts  reviewed  for  secur- 
ity and  attempt  to  put  them  in  appro- 
priate editors’  hands.  Work  which 
the  Section  determines  is  not  salable 
will  be  returned  to  the  author  with 
suggestions  and  a list  of  possible 
markets. 

The  following  suggestions  should  be 
noted  by  writers: 

• Type  all  manuscripts  neatly  on 
8V2  inch  x 11  inch  paper  with  clear, 
wide  margins,  double  space. 

• Unless  of  a novel  or  unusual 
character,  with  a human  interest  or 
humorous  slant,  personal  war  stories 
are  not  much  in  demand. 

® Two  copies  of  all  material  should 
be  sent,  in  order  that  Art.  113,  Navy 
Regs,  may  be  complied  with. 

• Mail  your  manuscripts  flat. 


• Send  pictures  if  available,  as  they 
help  to  sell  a story. 

Naval  writers  interested  in  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  service  should 
send  manuscripts  to  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Information,  Magazine  and  Book 
Section,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C. 

Shorthand  Refresher  Book 
Issued  for  Navy  Personnel 

A new  book,  “Refresher  Shorthand 
in  Naval  Terminology”  (Gregg) , by 
Stewart  and  Sullivan,  is  being  pub- 
lished by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute, 
Annapolis,  Md.  It  is  a complete  Gregg 
shorthand  course,  written  in  Navy 
language  for  use  by  naval  personnel. 
This  course  has  been  approved  by 
BuPers  for  training  yeomen  and 
civilian  employees  alike,  and  is  de- 
signed to  provide  theory  review,  to 
increase  dictation  and  transcription 
speed,  and  to  develop  a naval  vocabu- 
lary. 

This  publication,  when  available, 
may  be  purchased  from  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md.,  at  a 
special  price  of  25  cents  for  orders 
over  100  on  Navy  requisition.  Single 
copies  may  be  purchased  for  60  cents. 


A Wave  whose  appetite’s  no  joke. 

Who  orders  dinner  instead  of  coke 
(Continued  on  p.  59) 
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Enlisted  Pilots  No  Longer  Made  USN(T) 
Officers;  May  Become  Reserve  Ensigns 


Reduced  needs  of  the  service  neces- 
sitated discontinuance  of  the  practice 
of  granting  temporary  usn  commis- 
sions to  aviation  pilots  who  complete 
flight  training.  This  decision,  effective 
1 September,  was  announced  in  Bu- 
Pers  Circ.  Ltr.  No.  179-46  (NDB,  15 
August) . 

In  the  future,  enlisted  naval  avia- 
tors will  have  the  option  of  continuing 
their  services  in  an  enlisted  aviation 
pilots  status  or,  if  recommended  and 
qualified,  they  may  apply  for  a per- 
manent commission  as  Ensign  A3L  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  However,  if  an 
enlisted  man  elects  to  accept  a Reserve 
commission  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
he  will  be  retained  on  active  duty  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  his  contract. 

Discharge  from  enlisted  status  in 
the  regular  Navy  is  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  a Reserve  com- 


New  Designators  Set 
For  Officers  Qualified 
In  Electronics  Phases 

Additional  designators  have  been 
established  to  indicate  officers  not 
fully  qualified  for  the  “T”  (radio  spe- 
cialist), but  who  are  qualified  in  a 
category  of  electronics.  The  new 
designators  were  announced  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  177-46  (NDB,  31  July). 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  84-45  (NDB,  31 
Mar  1945)  established  the  “T”  desig- 
nator, and  provided  it  should  indicate 
officers  trained  in  technical  and  mate- 
rial aspects  of  radio,  radar,  sonar  and 
related  electronics  equipment.  It  is 
not  given  to  those  qualified  in  one  of 
the  above  subjects  only. 

The  new  designators  provide  for  of- 
ficers qualified  in  certain  phases  of 
electronics,  but  not  qualified  for  the 
straight  “T”.  The  new  indicators  are 
as  follows: 

Tl,  electronics  administration;  T2, 
electronics  distribution;  T3,  radar;  T4, 
communicating  equipment;  T5,  sonar; 
T6,  electronic  aids  to  navigation;  T7, 
electronic  fire  control;  T8,  guided  mis- 
siles and/or  pilotless  aircraft;  T9,  elec- 
tronics specialty  N.E.C.  (not  else- 
where classified). 

BuPers  will  assign  only  one  of  the 
above  designators  to  each  officer.  It 
will  be  added  to  such  designators  as 
he  already  has  qualified  for  (i.e. — 
A,  D,  DE,  DL,  etc.).  Requests  for  ad- 
dition of  the  new  designators  may  be 
initiated  by  COs  or  by  individual  of- 
ficers, including  those  on  inactive  duty, 
who  are  qualified.  Address  requests  to 
BuPers,  Attn:  Pers  3123. 

2,500  Lost  Binoculars 
Will  Be  Replaced  Soon 

Legislation  has  been  enacted  which 
will  enable  the  Navy  to  replace  the 
2,500  privately-owned  binoculars  lost 
or  damaged  during  the  war.  Replace- 
ment will  be  surplus  standard  Navy 
binoculars. 


mission.  Such  discharge  will  be  at 
the  convenience  of  the  Government 
and  the  individual  concerned  will  be 
issued  the  character  of  discharge  to 
which  he  is  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Art.  D-9102,  BuPers  Manual. 

In  submitting  the  application  and 
recommendation  for  permanent  com- 
mission in  the  Naval  Reserve,  in  order 
to  expedite  the  delivery  of  commissions 
and  orders  to  those  accepted,  the  fol- 
lowing procedure  will  be  followed: 

• Sixty  days  prior  to  the  earliest 
expected  completion  date  of  flight 
training,  the  application,  recommenda- 
tion and  NavMedAV-1  Form,  with 
original  and  one  copy,  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Person- 
nel via  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 

• If  additional  physical  defects 
which  might  be  disqualifying  are  noted 
subsequent  to  the  above  physical  ex- 
amination date,  such  additional  defects 
should  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 

• In  addition  to  the  application  and 
recommendation  for  commission  as  re- 
quired above,  a dispatch  report  shall 
be  forwarded  to  BuPers  on  the  date 
of  completion  of  training,  advising 
date  of  successful  completion  of  flight 
training. 


Additional  Residencies 
In  Naval  and  Civilian 
Hospitals  Now  Available 

The  Navy  medical  training  progra 
has  been  augmented  by  additiorjb 
courses  in  civilian  institutions  a! 
residencies  in  naval  and  civilian  hell 
pitals,  according  to  Alnav  411-51 
(NDB,  31  July). 

Residencies  now  are  available  !q 
naval  hospitals  in  all  specialties  a'  - 
include  ophthalmology,  otolaryngology 
pediatrics,  general  surgery  and  ur<j 
ogy.  Previous  mention  of  such  oppeif 
tunities  appeared  in  Alnav  260-f$ 
(NDB,  31  May). 

Additional  residencies  and  coursj. 
have  been  obtained  in  civilian  instit 
tions  for  cardiology,  dermatology,  i 
ternal  medicine,  physical  medicir 
neurosurgery,  orthopedics,  opthalm 
logy,  otolaryngology,  pathology,  radi 
logy,  general  surgery  and  urolog’ 
Prior  announcement  of  these  coursll 
was  in  Alnav  328-46  (NDB,  30  Junej 

Lieutenant  commanders  and  aboil 
who  normally  are  due  for  18  mont  ( 
shore  duty  may  make  application  f 
courses  in  civilian  institutions.  App 
cants  must  furnish  an  agreement 
remain  in  the  Navy  for  three  yea., 
following  such  courses. 

Medical  officers  of  any  rank  may  l 
ceive  residency  type  training  in  navi 
hospitals.  One  year  agreement  is  i 
quired. 


Losing  Appeal?  Don't  Blame  Radar 


Radar  has  stood  trial  and  been  ac- 
quitted by  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
on  charges  that  it  causes  nightmares 
and  baldness. 

Scuttlebutt  grew  almost  as  fast  as 
radar  itself,  accusing  the  mysterious 
new  gear  of  causing  everything  from 
hypnosis  to  sterility.  Radarmen  were 
rumored  to  be  victims  of  a psychosis 
almost  as  serious  as  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  more  rumor,  afflicted  ping- 
happy  sonarmen.  Shipmates  shook 
their  heads  sadly  when  a seaman  an- 
nounced he  wasn’t  afraid  of  micro- 
waves  and  intended  to  strike  for 
radarman. 

By  the  time  the  scuttlebutt  had 
worked  its  way  from  the  radar  shack 
down  to  the  engine  rooms  and  back 
to  the  fantail,  BuMed  was  conduct- 
ing experiments  in  which  men  were 
given  does  of  micro-waves. 

These  proved  to  be  harmless. 

It  was  further  found  that  only 
after  extremely  long  exposure  did 
X-ray  film,  which  had  been  attached 
to  various  parts  of  the  subjects’  ana- 
tomies, become  fogged.  Hence,  Bu 
Med  concluded  there  is  no  occupa- 
tional hazard  associated  with  the  op- 
eration of  radar  equipment.  This 
conclusion  is  further  bolstered  by  the 
obvious  statistic  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  who  have 
been  exposed  to  radar,  no  person  is 
yet  known  to  have  suffered  any  in- 
jury. 

More  recently,  Army  Air  Forces 


surgeons  added  their  voices  to  the 
Navy  medics,  and  they  say  the  radai 
rumors  just  ain’t  so!  Plagued  bj 
complaints,  they  ran  a series  of  tests 
They  exposed  male  guinea  pigs  to  10- 
centimeter  waves.  The  guinea  pigs 
lost  no  hair.  Nor  did  they  get  indi- 
gestion, or,  presumably,  bad  dreams, 
Their  . . . uh  . . . family  life  went  on 
unimpaired  as  it  has  in  millions  ot 
generations  of  enthusiastic  guinea 
pigs. 

The  Army’s  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  said:  “There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  human  beings  would  be 
affected  differently  than  the  experi- 
mental animals.” 

Quod  Erat  Demonstrandum,  mates! 
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ansfer  of  Qualified 
>atswain’s  Mates  to 
Viation  Rates  Urged 

Commanding  officers  may  effect 
langes  of  boatswain’s  mates  to  avia- 
in boatswain’s  mates  ratings  of  equal 
iy  grade  in  the  cases  of  fully  quali- 
!d  personnel,  without  regard  to 
tual  vacancies,  provided  the  appro- 
bate aviation  boatswain’s  mate  rat- 
jr  group  is  included  in  the  allowance 
the  activity  and  personnel  concerned 
•e  currently  assigned  to  aviation 
iatswain’s  mate  duties,  it  was  an- 
junced  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  159-46 
IDB  of  15  July). 

Postwar  personnel  requirements  of 
is  rate  show  a deficiency  of  regular 
ivy  personnel  in  the  ABMAG, 
BMCP,  ABMGA  and  ABMPH  rat- 
and  corresponding  excess  of  regu- 
: Navy  personnel  in  the  boatswain’s 
ite  rating.  COs  are  urged  to  en- 
urage  changes  of  fully  qualified 
xwains  and  boatswain’s  mates,  sec- 
d class,  to  the  aviation  branch,  and 
'e  authorized  to  effect  such  changes 
. to  16  Sept  1946. 

Enlisted  personnel  in  the  boat- 
gain’s  mate  rating  group,  who  are 
tached  to  non-aviation  activities  and 
l.ve  had  extensive  practical  experi- 
ce  in  the  duties  of  aviation  boat- 
j/ain’s  mate,  are  authorized  to  re- 
jiest  a change  to  the  aviation  branch, 
jen  who  have  satisfactorily  completed 
e course  in  catapult  and  arresting 
:ar  at  Naval  Air  Material  Center, 
uladelphia,  are  also  urged  to  request 
;ange  of  rate  to  aviation  boatswain’s 
ate  of  equal  pay  grade. 

Personnel  assigned  to  ships  or  sta- 
Dns  which  do  not  include  the  aviation 
>atswain’s  mate  rating  group  should 
nd  their  requests,  via  administrative 
immands,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
mnel  for  consideration.  These  re- 
lests  should  be  accompanied  by  com- 
eted  Forms  NavPers  624,  and  shall 
intain  details  of  previous  experience 
i the  aviation  branch. 

00  Navy  Dental  Officers 
Ordered  to  Army  Duty 

Dental  officers  of  the  Navy  now  are 
;ing  assigned  to  duty  with  the  U.  S. 
rmy  through  Presidential  authority, 
was  announced  in  Alnav  425-46 
NDB,  15  August) . 

Approximately  800  naval  dental 
fleers  have  been  ordered  to  report  to 
verseas  and  continental  Army  instal- 
itions.  These  officers  will  be  assigned 
) this  duty  until  completion  of  active 
uty  service  required  of  each  officer 
idividually. 

Reason  for  assigning  naval  dental 
fficers  to  Army  establishments  was 
) establish  comparable  discharge 
riteria  for  dental  officers  of  both  the 
.rmy  and  Navy. 

Through  acquisition  of  these  officers, 
re  Army  was  enabled  to  reduce  ser- 
ice  requirements  for  their  dental  offi- 
jrs  to  a period  of  service  equal  to  the 
favy  officer  requirements.  Navy  den- 
il  officers  currently  are  required  to 
ave  30  months  active  duty  before  be- 
aming eligible  for  release. 

SPTEM8ER  1946 


NSLI  Liberalizes  Policy  to  Provide  Lump 
Payments,  Endowments,  Disability  Pay 


Insurance  benefits  to  veterans  were 
materially  extended  and  liberalized  by 
an  Act  amending  the  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  announced. 

The  Act  provided  for:  New  endow- 
ment types  of  policies  which  were  not 
included  in  the  original  law;  naming 
of  beneficiaries  outside  the  restricted 
classes  included  in  the  original  bill; 
lump  sum  payments  and  total  dis- 
ability benefits. 

Almost  6,000,000  policies  now  in 
forces  are  eligible  for  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  these  new  amendments.  Vet- 
erans whose  policies  have  lapsed  may 
still  be  entitled  to  reinstate  them  and 
take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  protec- 
tion provided  for  their  families  by  GI 
insurance. 

The  originally  issued  permanent 
policies  provided  in  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  were:  Ordinary  life, 
on  which  the  policyholder  pays  as  long 
as  he  lives  at  a level  premium;  20- 
payment  life,  on  which  premiums  are 
paid  for  20  years  and  after  which  no 
more  premiums  are  required;  and  30- 
payment  life,  on  which  premiums  are 
paid  for  30  years. 

In  addition  to  these  types  of  policies 
the  amendments  provide  for  20-year 
endowment  policies,  endowment  at  age 
60  and  endowment  at  age  65.  On  all 
of  these  endowment  policies  the  pre- 
miums must  be  paid  for  the  indicated 
length  of  time,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  face  of  the  policy  may  be 
paid  to  the  veteran.  Those  veterans 
who  have  converted  their  term  insur- 
ance to  one  of  the  previously  autho- 


Control  Over  On-the-Job 
Training  To  Be  Tightened 
By  Vets  Administration 

A new  law  (Public  Law  679,  79th 
Congress)  has  given  the  Veterans 
Administration  authority  to  exercise 
tighter  control  over  the  on-the-job 
training  section  of  the  Serviceman’s 
Readjustment  Act.  Authority  was 
needed  to  curb  growing  abuses  of  this 
section  of  the  law,  which  pays  subsis- 
tence allowances  to  veterans  while 
following  an  earn-while-you-learn 
course. 

The  act  in  no  way  infringes  on  in- 
dividual states’  basic  authority  to 
control  the  program.  It  does  permit 
VA  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the 
states  to  maintain  supervision  over 
training  establishments,  and  provides 
nationwide  standards  for  training. 

The  act  limits  subsistence  allow- 
ances, stating  that  “.  . . in  no  event 
shall  the  rate  of  such  allowance  plus 
the  compensation  received  exceed  $175 
per  month  for  a veteran  without  a 
dependent  or  $200  per  month  if  he  has 
a dependent  or  dependents.”  The  pro- 
vision applies  regardless  of  whether 
the  veterans’  wages  come  from  on-the- 
job  training  or  from  outside  work 
while  enrolled  in  the  school. 


rized  plans  are  permitted  under  the 
amendments  to  change  to  one  of  the 
endowment  plans  if  they  wish. 

Aiiplications  for  insurance  which 
were  rejected  solely  for  health  reasons 
between  8 Oct  1940  and  2 Sept  1945 
are  validated  by  these  amendments  in 
cases  where  the  applicant  was  killed 
or  totally  disabled  in  line  of  duty  while 
in  service.  This  amendment  will  pro- 
vide income  for  beneficiaries  who  re- 
ceived no  insurance  payments  under 
the  old  law. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  in- 
sured may  now  designate  any  person 
or  persons,  a corporation  or  his  estate 
as  beneficiary  in  his  insurance  policy. 

The  only  method  of  settlement  pre- 
viously provided  was  monthly  income 
or  annuity  payments  which  were  pro- 
vided for  a guaranteed  period  of  120 
months,  or  as  a refund  life  income 
paid  in  equal  monthly  installments 
with  the  guarantee  that  the  face  of  the 
policy  would  be  repaid.  The  new  law 
provides  an  option  under  which  the  in- 
sured may  have  his  insurance  paid  in 
a single  lump  sum  to  beneficiaries,  or 
he  may  elect  payments  in  equal 
monthly  installments  ranging  from  36 
to  240  months. 

The  amendments  provide  for  the 
payment  of  benefits  to  an  insured  who 
is  totally  disabled  for  as  long  as  six 
months.  These  payments  are  at  the 
rate  of  $5  a month  for  each  $1,000  of 
insurance  and  are  payable  for  as  long 
as  the  disability  exists.  The  insurance 
itself  is  not  affected  by  these  payments 
so  that  the  beneficiaries  receive  the 
full  face  value  of  the  policy  upon  the 
death  of  the  insured. 

All  persons  who  served  in  the  armed 
forces  between  8 Oct  1940  and  2 Sept 
1945  are  entitled  to  apply  for  NSLI. 
The  total  amount  of  Government  life 
insurance  which  may  be  carried  by 
any  applicant  may  not  exceed  $10,000. 
The  application  may  be  filed  at  any 
time  and  will  be  granted  upon  proof 
that  the  applicant  meets  the  required 
health  standards. 


A Wave  who  loves  to  stay  out  late, 
Who  can’t  be  kissed  at  her  front  gate. 


(Continued  on  p.  61) 
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Marines  Plan  Revision  of  Training  Program 


The  Marine  Corps,  amphibious 
striking  arm  of  the  Navy,  is  being  con- 
verted from  wartime  to  peacetime  sta- 
tus. New  training  programs,  revised 
division  strengths,  more  compact  ad- 
ministration, plus  aviation  duties  are 
in  store  for  the  leathernecks  in  the 
postwar  years. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  now  centered 
in  two  Marine  divisions,  a brigade,  and 
two  airwings.  The  1st  Division  rein- 
forced at  present  is  the  Marine  force 
in  China,  while  the  2nd  Division  is 
reorganizing  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.  C., 
after  occupation  duty  in  Japan.  The 
divisions  will  have  12,000  men  each, 
supplemented  by  one  tank  battalion  of 
500  men  in  each  division. 

The  Fleet  Marine  Force,  established 
in  1935,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
U.  S.  Fleet,  and  is  available  for  im- 
mediate action  on  call  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  The  FMF  will  be 


comprised  of  13,802  men  including 
headquarters,  special  troops,  and  sup- 
ply personnel,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
mentioned  previously.  In  a matter  of 
hours,  thousands  of  these  leathernecks 
in  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  can  be 
ready  for  movement  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  with  full  pack,  arms,  and  all 
that  it  takes  to  conquer  an  objective. 

Operating  at  present  on  the  wartime 
training  basis  of  eight  weeks  recruit 
training,  the  Marine  Corps  program 
will  be  revised  soon  to  permit  12 
weeks  basic  training.  The  Marine 
Corps  has  not  received  any  draftees 
since  October  1945,  and  will  continue 
to  depend  entirely  on  voluntary  enlist- 
ments to  maintain  its  quota  of  100,000 
men.  There  are  now  139,800  leather- 
necks, but  by  1 October  when  all  Re- 
serves and  draftees  are  demobilized, 
the  number  will  be  cut  to  100,000  plus 
7,000  commissioned  officers  and  1,200 


VOTING  INFORMATION 


General  elections  will  be  held  during 
November  in  the  states  listed  below.  Un- 
less otherwise  indicated,  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  merchant  marine,  American 
Red  Cross,  USO  and  Society  of  Friends 


may  vote  and  may  use  the  post  card 
(USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Standard  Form 
No.  76)  as  an  application  for  an  absentee 
ballot.  These  cards  may  be  obtained  from 
the  CO  or  the  voting  officer. 


warrant  officers.  There  are  now  „ 
proximately  8,600  officers  in  the  ji 
rine  Corps. 

The  oldest  Marine  base  in  operatic! 
Quantico,  Va.,  will  continue  to  be  t 
hub  of  MarCorps  activities.  All  M 
rine  training  schools  with  the  excel 
tion  of  a signal  communication  schc 
set  up  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  W 
be  at  Quantico.  Schools  at  Quanti 
are  officer  training,  basic,  amphibio 
warfare,  and  all  the  various  technic 
schools. 

Postwar  MarCorps  plans  call  for  . 
active  air  arm.  The  Marines  will  fu 
nish  all  necessary  aviation  personn 
including  pilots,  aircrewmen,  aircra 
gunners,  ordnancemen  and  mechanic 
on  six  carriers,  three  in  the  Atlant 
and  three  in  the  Pacific.  The  carrie 
to  be  manned  by  MarCorps  are  t 
Badoeng  Strait,  Mindoro,  Palau,  Re 
dova,  Saidor  and  Salerno  Bay.  Mari: 
air  activities  will  center  at  El  To 
and  Miramar,  Calif.,  the  latter  beif 
GHQ  for  air  activities  on  the  We1 
Coast.  On  the  East  Coast  the  Mari: 
Aviation  Center  will  be  Cherry  Poii 
N.  C. 

MarCorps  Initiates  School 
For  Inspector-Instructors 


STATE 


OFFICERS  TO 
BE  ERECTED 


Alabama  (c)  F,S,L 

Arizona  (e)  F,S  (d) 

Arkansas  (f)  F,S,L 

Colorado  F 

Connecticut  F.S.D 

Delaware  F.S.L 

Idaho  F.S.D 

Illinois  F,S 

Kansas  F,S 

Louisiana  F,L 

Maryland  (g) F,S,L 

Michigan  F,S,L 

Minnesota  

Missouri  

Montana  (h) F,S 

Nebraska  F,S,L 

New  Hampshire...  F,S,L 

New  Mexico F 

New  York  (k)  ...  F.S.L 

Ohio F.S.L 

Oklahoma  F.S.L 

Oregon  F.S.L 

South  Dakota  (i)  . . F.S.L 

Tennessee  F.S.L 

Rhode  Island  F..S.L 

South  Carolina.  . . . F.S.L 

Texas  (j)  F.S.L 

Utah  F.S.L 

Vermont  F.S.L 

Virginia  F.S.L 

Washington  F.S.L 

West  Virginia  ....  F.S.L 

Wisconsin F.S.L 

Wyoming  F.S.L 


EARLIEST  DATE 
BALLOT  WILL 
BE  MAILED 
8 September 
5 September 


24  September 
5 July 
8 September 


21  September 


8 August 


6 September 


26  September 
1 September 


20  September 
6 September 
1 September 
10  September 


.30  August 


1 September 
17  September 
27  August 
21  September 


18  September 


LAST  DAY  BALLOT 
WILL  BE  RECEIVED 
TO  BE  COUNTED 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
20  November 

4 November 

5 November 
2 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 

5 November 

6 November 

4 November 

5 November 

4 Nov  (noon) 

4 Nov  (noon) 

5 November 
5 November 

30  October 


5 November 


1 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
23  November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 
5 November 


The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  a 
nounced  something  new  in  schools  wi- 
the opening  of  an  indoctrination  scho 
for  inspector-instructors  at  Quantic 
Va.,  on  12  August.  The  school  w: 
be  of  one  month’s  duration,  and 
designed  to  give  to  the  Organiz* 
Reserve  of  the  Marine  Corps  a grot 
of  instructors  who  are  up  on  the  late 
in  tactics.  Inspector-instructors,  bol 
officer  and  enlisted,  have  been  select* 
on  the  basis  of  their  outstanding  wi 
records. 

The  Organized  Reserve  at  presei 
hai;  units  in  20  of  the  principal  citi< 
throughout  the  country.  When  cor 
pletely  organized,  it  will  have  a men 
bership  of  26,437  Marines  and  8C 
Naval  Reserve  medical  personnel. 

The  Reserve  units  include  field  a 
tillery,  infantry,  tank  and  amphibioi 
tank  battalions,  engineer  and  sign; 
companies,  and  antiaircraft  group 
In  event  of  a national  emergency,  the 
will  supply  the  Fleet  Marine  Fore 
with  trained  personnel. 

MarCorps  Will  Retain 


(a)  Second  primary,  if  necessary. 

(b)  Blanks  ( ) indicate  no  in- 

formation received. 

(c)  Members  of  armed  forces  exempt 
from  poll  tax. 

(d)  F-federal,  S-state,  L-local. 

(e)  County  recorders  required  to  mail 
ballots  to  any  elector  whose  registration 
record  shows  him  to  be  a member  of  the 
armed  forces. 

(f)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in  armed 
forces  to  county  clerk  designating  voter’s 
choice  for  or  against  any  proposal  or 
measure,  of  his  choice — first,  second,  third 
— for  all  candidates  to  be  voted  on  for 
all  offices  will  be  counted  as  a ballot  in 
the  preferential  primary  and  the  run-off 
primary  if  acknowledged  before  a com- 
missioned officer  and  sent  60  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

(g)  Any  form  of  application  in  accord- 
ance with  any  related  act  of  Congress, 


if  signed  by  the  absentee  resident,  will  be 
counted. 

(h)  Make  written  application  to  county 
clerk  for  an  approved  form  of  application 
for  absent  voter’s  ballot  if  post  card  form 
is  not  available. 

(i)  Card  should  be  returned  to  county 
or  city  auditor  or  clerk  of  town  or  town- 
ship of  county  in  which  absentee  voter 
resides. 

(j)  Members  of  regular  forces  may  not 
vote  in  absence ; Reserves  may  vote  and 
are  not  required  to  pay  poll  tax.  Ballot 
must  not  b received  prior  to  20  days 
before  date  of  election. 

(k)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  may 
vote  absentee.  Absentee  ballot  furnished 
upon  request  to  New  York  State  residents 
who  are  in  the  armed  forces.  Such  appli- 
cation may  be  in  letter  or  post  card  form. 
It  must  be  signed  and  contain  military  as 
well  as  home  address. 


300  Women  Marines 

Three  hundred  women  Marines  wi 
be  retained  on  active  duty  after  th 
demobilization  date  of  1 Septembei 
They  will  remain  only  at  their  own  re 
quest  and  applications  have  far  ex 
ceded  the  quota.  Those  retained  o: 
active  duty  will  remain  in  the  'servic 
for  a period  not  to  exceed  10  months 

The  women  Marines  will  be  em 
ployed  in  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps 
One  hundred  will  be  used  to  accom 
plish  payments  under  the  new  ter 
minal  leave  legislation,  and  the  re 
maining  200  will  be  given  other  spe 
cialized  assignments. 
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ersonnel  Qualified  in  Small  Arms  Use 
^gain  Will  Get  Extra  Compensation 


! Enlisted  personnel  qualified  in  the 
e of  small  arms  again  may  receive 
tra  compensation  under  rules  an- 
.unced  in  CNO  ltr.  1602P34  of  17 
lily.  Such  compensation  was  discon- 
jiued  in  1942,  and  now  is  returned 
!ith  a new  scale  of  payments. 

The  letter  also  lists  qualifications  in 
her  types  of  ordnance  gear  for 
jhich  enlisted  men  may  be  compen- 
Jted.  These  compensations  were  not 
jscontinued  during  the  war,  nor  has 
eir  scale  of  payments  been  revised. 
The  CNO  letter  provides  that  men 
jho  have  established  their  special 
|ialifications  in  the  use  of  small  arms 
id  certain  other  ordnance  gear  which 
ley  may  be  required  to  use,  and  who 
-e  so  stationed  by  their  CO  that  they 
ay  be  required  to  use  such  gear, 
lall  receive  additional  monthly  com- 
msation  for  periods  prescribed  by 
jecNav.  The  additional  pay  will  con- 
nue  in  effect  while  personnel  are 
|ansferred  for  temporary  duty  away 
•om  the  ship  or  station  to  which  nor- 
mally attached  (provided  the  CO  re- 
lins  them  in  the  battle  stations  to 
hich  they  are  normally  assigned  on 
leir  permanent  ship  or  station) . 
Payments  are  listed  in  BuPers 
fanual,  Art.  D-5312,  which  was  modi- 
ed  so  far  as  small  arms  are  con- 
jrned  by  the  new  scale  in  the  CNO 
itter.  Additional  compensation  is 
aid  as  follows: 

' • First  class  ($5) — Spotter  and 
angekeeper  operator,  first  class;  gun 
ointer,  first  class;  gun  director 
ointer,  first  class  (pointer,  trainer)  ; 
un  range-finder  operator;  gun  cap- 
ain,  first  class ; torpedo  data  computer 
perator,  first  class;  master  horizontal 
omber;  aircraft  machine  gunner,  first 
lass;  sonar  operator  (except  rated 
onarmen)  ; radar  operator  (except 
ated  radarmen),  and  expert  rifleman. 

• Second  class  ($4) — Gun  pointer, 
econd  class ; gun  director  pointer,  sec- 
nd  class  (pointer,  trainer) . 

• Third  class  ($3) — Rangekeeper 
perator,  second  class;  gun  captain, 
econd  class  (non-rated  men)  ; gun  di- 
ector  pointer  (leveler),  first  class; 
run  director  pointer  (cross  leveler), 
irst  class;  rifle  sharpshooter,  expert 
dstol  shot,  and  horizontal  bomber, 
irst  class. 

• Fourth  class  ($2) — Gun  captain, 
econd  class  (rated  men)  ; gun  director 
jointer  (sightsetter) , first  and  second 
lass;  gun  director  pointer  (leveler), 

QUIZ  ANSWERS 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  41 
I.  Alaska  class;  CB. 

!.  Four  scout-observation  planes. 

I.  Patent  anchor. 

I.  Ring  or  jewsharp. 

>.  Stock. 

>.  Fluke. 

r.  Landing  Signal  Officer. 

I.  Cut  your  throttle  and  proceed  to  a nor- 
mal landing. 
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second  class;  gun  director  pointer 
(cross  leveler),  second  class,  and  air- 
craft machine  gunner,  second  class. 

Men  qualified  in  two  types  may  re- 
ceive extra  compensation  for  both,  but 
total  extra  compensation  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5.  Extra  compensation  is  autho- 
rized for  men  aboard  all  types  of  na- 
val vessels  and  aircraft  having  the 
installations  for  which  such  payment 
is  allowed.  Payment  may  be  suspended 
temporarily  or  canceled  by  SecNav  as 
deemed  necessary.  When  standards  of 
performance  on  target  practices  are 
a requirement,  qualifications  may  vary 
as  prescribed  by  CNO. 

Thorough  exams  covering  each  item 
of  the  qualification  requirements  are 
to  be  conducted  by  three  commissioned 
officers  appointed  by  the  CO.  Exami- 
nations are  required  for  all  gunnery 
details  except  gun  pointer,  first  and 
second  class;  aircraft  machine  gunner, 
first  and  second  class;  horizontal 
bomber,  first  class;  expert  rifleman, 
rifle  sharpshooter,  and  expert  pistol 
shot. 

In  event  qualifications  are  changed 
and  a man  cannot  meet  the  new  quali- 
fications, his  CO  shall  relieve  him  from 
his  station  and  discontinue  the  extra 
money.  Any  man  reenlisting  in  the 
Navy  is  entitled  to  extra  compensation 
for  qualifications  held  at  discharge. 

Hospital  Corpsmen  are  not  generally 
eligible  for  compensation,  because 
their  stations  do  not  normally  require 
the  use  of  ordnance  gear.  Corpsmen 
are  prohibited  from  performing  mili- 
tary duties  other  than  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  Medical  Department.  But 
Corpsmen  attached  to  the  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force  or  a naval  landing  force 
are  allowed  to  carry  small  arms  for 
self  defense,  and  are  eligible  for  extra 
compensation  if  qualified  in  these 
weapons. 

Small  arms  are  defined  as  the  ser- 
vice pistol  (.45-caliber),  service  rifle 
(M-l),  carbine  and  .38-caliber  revol- 
ver. Expert  riflemen,  rifle  sharpshoot- 
ers and  expert  pistol  shots  must 
qualify  under  current  instructions  of 
CNO  and  the  current  Landing  Force 
Manual  (chapter  19,  Small  Arms 
Markmanship) . 

VA  Lowers  Interest  Rates 
On  Insurance  Policy  Loans 

Interest  rates  on  Government  Life 
and  National  Service  Life  policy  loans 
have  been  reduced  from  5 to  4 per 
cent  annually.  In  announcing  the  re- 
duction, VA  said  the  new  rate  is  in 
keeping  with  the  present  trend  of  in- 
terest rates  on  policy  loans  made  by 
commercial  life  insurance  companies. 

Loans  may  be  secured  on  permanent 
plans  of  Government  Life  or  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  after  the  policy 
has  been  in  effect  for  one  year.  Loan 
value  is  94  per  cent  of  the  cash  value 
of  the  policy.  The  new  interest  rate 
will  apply  to  all  loans  regardless  of 
their  size. 


Present  Uniform  Favored 
By  3 to  1,  According  to 
5,000  Letters  to  BuPers 

Regular  Navy  men  have  revealed 
their  dislike  for  the  proposed  new 
uniforms.  Nearly  5,000  letters  have 
been  received  by  BuPers  from  men  in 
the  ranks  and  some  three  quarters  of 
these  writers  favored  the  old  uniform 
in  preference  to  the  new  one. 

The  Navy  is  not  the  only  service  in 
search  of  new  uniforms.  The  Army’s 
Quartermaster  Corps’  research  and 
development  branch  is  now  making 
queries  at  installations  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  search  of  new  GI  garb. 

Out  of  six  possibilities  for  men’s 
wear,  the  simplest  uniform,  plain  dark 
blue  with  yellow  chevrons,  gold  braid 
on  cap  and  one  strip  of  gold  set  sev- 
eral inches  from  the  cuff,  is  out  in 
front.  This  outfit  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing favorite  of  450  soldiers  and  Wacs 
at  Bolling  Field. 

The  War  Department  stated  it  would 
not  buy  materials  needed  for  civilian 
clothing,  so  it  may  be  later  than  1948 
before  the  public  can  see  the  Army’s 
new  blues  on  a large  scale. 

Classifications  Listed 
For  Electronic  Warfare 
Officers  in  Naval  Reserve 

Naval  Reserve  officers,  to  be  eligible 
for  assignment  to  Reserve  electronic 
warfare  companies  and  platoons, 
must  be  included  in  the  following 
classifications:  C,  CD,  CL,  SCOM,  SE 
(with  electronic  training),  SET,  ELT 
or  ET.  Any  of  the  classifications  men- 
tioned may  have  the  suffix  R,  X or  N. 

Reserve  officers  of  classifications 
other  than  those  listed  may  be  as- 
signed to  these  companies  and  platoons 
by  commandants  if  considered  quali- 
fied or  partially  qualified  for  reclassi- 
fication to  one  of  the  required  classi- 
fications. Those  officers  considered 
qualified  shall  submit  request  for 
reclassification.  Officers  partially 
qualified  for  reclassification  will  be 
required  to  qualify  within  a reason- 
able time  and  request  such  reclassifica- 
tion. 


Flight  (USNAS,  Grosse  lie,  Mich.) 


God  give  me  strength,  my  love  to  save, 
And  never  date  another  Wave. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavActs  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  390 — States  Navy  appropriation 
bill  provides  no  funds  for  expenses  in- 
cident to  any  property  after  such 
property  is  declared  surplus. 

No.  391 — Lists  officers  recommended 
for  transfer  to  the  Nurse  Corps,  USN. 

No.  392 — Announces  merger  of  Pay- 
master and  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ments, MarCorps,  into  single  Supply 
Department. 

No.  393 — Reports  that  pending  de- 
cision of  the  comptroller  general  per- 
sonnel serving  in  temporary  higher 
grades  on  30  June  1946  and  drawing 
saved  pay  and  allowances  of  lower 
grade  are  not  entitled  to  any  increase 
in  saved  pay  by  reason  of  passage  of 
new  pay  bill. 

No.  394 — Directs  strict  compliance 
with  amended  sections  804  Navy  Regs 
and  726  NCB  in  reporting  marine  ac- 
cidents. 

No.  395 — Extends  Alnav  375-46 
(NDB,  15  July),  regarding  cashing  of 
money  orders  on  par  with  Canadian 
dollar,  to  Navy  post  offices  in  New- 
foundland. 

No.  396 — Announces  additional  $50 
uniform  gratuity  approved  for 
A-V(N),  A1  and  A2  reserve  officers 
(see  p.  53). 

No.  397 — Requests  officer  applica- 
tions for  photo  intelligence  course, 
Washington,  convening  27  September 
and  each  16  weeks  thereafter  (see  p. 
54). 

No.  398 — Announces  personnel  cen- 
sus to  be  taken  1 October. 

No.  399 — Directs  compliance  with 
immunization  procedures  in  Manual 


Mulvaney  on  Bomb  Disposal  (BuOrd) 

“Just  what  makes  you  feel  you  need  a leave 
at  this  time,  Tilmon?" 


of  the  Medical  Department,  Part  3, 
Chap.  5B,  prior  to  embarkation  of  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  for  outside 
CLUSA  addresses. 

No.  400 — States  Type  A supple- 
mental military  yen  is  only  authorized 
money  for  official  and  quasi-official  es- 
tablishments in  Japanese  area. 

No.  401 — States  procedures  for 

more  rapid  demobilization  of  officers 
(see  p.  53). 

No.  402 — Orders  ocean  bills  of  lad- 
ing on  shipments  for  NSD,  Oakland, 
be  forwarded  via  air  to  Code  2FTB, 
Incoming  Cargo  Division,  Bldg.  441B, 
NSD,  Oakland. 

No.  403 — Modifies  Alnav  325-46 

(NDB,  30  June),  and  gives  list  of  Pa- 
cific accounting  activities  and  estab- 
lishments within  their  jurisdiction. 

No.  404 — Rules  retired  personnel, 
Reserve  personnel  on  terminal  leave  or 
Inactive  duty,  and  dependents,  shall 
not  be  authorized  NATS  travel  ex- 
cept in  special  cases. 

No.  405 — Fifth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  56). 

No.  406 — Announces  gray  uniforms 
will  not  be  permitted  after  15  Oct 
1948  (see  p.  53). 

No.  407 — Modifies  Alnav  390-46 

(NDB,  31  July)  regarding  surplus 
property  accounting. 

No.  408 — Refers  to  Alnav  79-46 
(NDB,  15  February),  regarding  au- 
thority to  convene  general  courts,  mar- 
tial, and  states  a naval  station  is  de- 
fined as  an  activity  having  an 
authorized  allowance  of  800  or  more 
naval  personnel. 

No.  409 — Restricts  retention  of  per- 
sonnel on  active  duty,  who  are  wit- 
nesses for  naval  proceedings  (see  p. 
53). 

No.  410 — Requests  applications  of 
certain  officers  prior  15  October  for 
first  class  in  Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege, Norfolk  (see  p.  55). 

No.  411 — Announces  additional 
postgraduate  medical  training  (see  p. 
58). 

No.  412 — Modifies  Alnavs  325-46 
(NDB,  30  June)  and  403-46  (NDB,  31 
July)  regarding  supply  accounting  ac- 
tivities. 

No.  413 — Extends  Alnavs  316  and 
333-45  (NDB,  15  October),  regarding 
shipment  of  effects  of  personnel  upon 
release  to  inactive  duty,  through  fiscal 
year  1947. 

No.  414 — Announces  procedure  for 
transportation  of  property  declared 
surplus  to  WAA. 

No.  415 — Directs  activities  shipping- 
naval  material  to  comply  with  Art. 
1830-5(E) (3),  Navy  Shipping  Guide, 
Part  1. 

No.  416 — States  deadline  for  appli- 
cations for  transfer  of  USNR  and 
tjsn(t)  officers  to  tjsn,  with  certain 
exceptions,  is  15  September  (see  p. 
56). 

No.  417 — Announces  doubling  of  an- 
nual allowances  in  BuDocks  Manual, 
para.  25-06,  for  replacement  and  re- 
pair of  furniture  and  maintenance  in 

government  quarters. 


No.  418 — Deletes  first  five  word4f 1 
Alnav  411-46,  to  correct  communal 
tions  error. 

No.  419 — Promotes  for  tempoivy 
service,  on  1 August  following  offices 
of  active  list  of  regular  Navy  ;)d 
Naval  Reserve,  including  Women’s  e- 
serve:  Lieutenants,  regular  Navy  ie 
and  staff  corps,  whose  dates  of  r k 
are  within  period  2 Apr  1944  to  1 My 

1944,  inclusive;  lieutenants  (jg)  Id 
ensigns,  regular  Navy  line  and  s ff 
corps,  whose  dates  of  rank  are  witjm 
period  2 Oct  1944  to  1 Nov  1945,  infi- 
sive;  lieutenants  (jg)  and  ensigns  Vo  ' 
have  accepted  permanent  appointnfit 
in  regular  Navy  in  same  rank  in  wl|h 
previously  serving,  whose  dates  of  c<|i-  . 
mencement  of  continuous  active  di  y- 
in  such  rank  are  within  period  2 ;t 
1944  to  1 Nov  1944,  inclusive;  lil- 
tenants  of  line  and  staff  corps  of  Natl 
Reserve  whose  dates  of  commencemit 
of  continuous  active  duty  in  ranklf? 
lieutenant  are  within  period  2 Apr  L4 
to  1 May  1944,  inclusive,  and  lieutfji- 
ants  (jg)  and  ensigns  of  line  and  siff 
corps  of  Naval  Reserve  whose  dateslif  ; 
commencement  of  continuous  actfe 
duty  in  respective  ranks  are  witw; 
period  2 Oct  1944  to  1 Nov  1944,  inci- 
sive. 

No.  420 — Cancels  authority  of  iri 
vidual  officers  or  commands  to  execle ; 
leases,  contracts  or  permits. 

No.  421 — Restores  original  prcl 
sions  of  BuPers  Manual  Art.  D-9'4 
(4),  relating  to  early  discharges  (e 
p.  55). 

No.  422 — Directs  commanding  a- . 
cers,  when  forwarding  requests  for  - 
lease  to  inactive  duty  of  officers  selec  d [ 
for  transfer  to  regular  MarCorps,  o 
insure  that  officer  has  included  sta  - 1 
ment  declining  commission. 

No.  423 — Directs  all  commands  a 
comply  with  Sec.  16,  Navy  Shipm<t| 
Marking  Handbook,  regarding  ma - 
ings  for  personal  effects. 

No.  424 — Announces  retention  f 
male  hospital  corpsmen  who  have  co-  I 
pletecl  less  than  18  months  active  diy 
(see  p.  53). 

No.  425 — Gives  pay  records  pror 
dure  relative  to  Navy  dental  officers  ■ 
signed  duty  with  Army  (see  p.  59).  I j 

No.  426 — States  that  corresponder©- 
formerly  addressed  to  Navy  ShM 
Store  Office,  111  E.  16th  St.,  N.  Y.,i 
accordance  Alnav  257-46,  will  be  J4| 
rected  to  Navy  Ships  Store  Office,  29r 
St.  and  Third  Ave.,  P.O.  Drawer  j,l- 
Brooklyn  32,  N.  Y. 

No.  427 — Removes  three-year  tiiji 
limitation  for  recommendations  if 
awards  imposed  by  act  of  7 Aug  19H 
and  Executive  Order  4601  (see  p.  4-. 

No.  428 — Gives  procedure  where  r 
Navy,  MarCorps  and  civilian  personra 
under  orders  may  be  exempted  frcp 
five  per  cent  tax  on  rental  charged  fr 
New  York  hotel  rooms. 

No.  429 — States  that  recommends 
tions  of  boards  convened  under  proi 
sions  of  Public  Law  305  to  considpl 
officers  in  ranks  of  captain,  comman.dr 
and  lieutenant  commander  for  rctiil- 
ment  have  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

No.  430 — Reveals  that  aliens  w|l 
entered  armed  services  prior  28  D: 

1945,  and  who  served  honorably,  m;f 
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; petition  for  naturalization  prior  to 
i I Dec  1946. 

No.  431 — Announces  that  since  the 

Sir  has  not  been  officially  terminated 
appropriate  action,  persons  now  on 
tive  duty  regardless  of  date  of  en- 
tment  or  re-enlistment  are  eligible 
I apply  for  family  allowance  benefits. 
(No.  432 — Cancels  Alnav  413-46,  and 
jites  that  shipments  of  personal  ef- 
:cts  of  naval  personnel  upon  release 
inactive  duty  remain  in  effect  in  ac- 
Irdance  Alnavs  316-45  and  333-45. 

No.  433 — Modifies  directive  to  gov- 
n Navy  and  MarCorps  recreation 
nds  (N*DB,  31  May  1946)  by  provid- 
that  $10,000  bond  for  custodian  of 
creation  fund  is  sufficient  surety  for 
hds  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

No.  434 — Interprets  Navy  Regs., 
rt.  1868(5),  relative  to  inspections  of 
oks,  records  and  documents  relating 
public  funds. 

No.  435 — Constitutes  authority  for 
inorable  discharge  “for  convenience 
the  government  to  accept  permanent 
ipointment  to  officer  rank  in  the  reg- 
ar  Navy”  in  the  cases  of  present  tem- 
irary  officers  whose  permanent  status 
that  of  enlisted  men  in  Navy  or 

I aval  Reserve  (see  p.  54). 

No.  436 — Summarizes  provisions  for 
paration  of  enlisted  personnel  after 
. August  (see  p.  53). 

No.  437 — Establishes  a deadline  for 
jplications  for  transfer  of  certain 
arCorps  Reserve  and  temporary  Mar- 
Drps  officers  to  regular  MarCorps. 

No.  438 — Interprets  language  used 


in  Sec.  119  of  Naval  Appropriation  Act 
for  1947,  dealing  with  cost  of  handling 
surplus  property. 

No.  439 — Twelfth  of  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  regular 
MarCorps. 

No.  440 — Modifies  Alnav  407-46  in 
regard  to  list  of  types  of  vessels  not 
convertible. 

No.  441 — Establishes  a deadline  for 
submission  of  applications  for  trans- 
fer of  officers  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
Reserve  to  regular  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
(see  p.  56). 

No.  442 — Gives  provisions  of  Public 
Law  589  (79th  Congress),  which  fur- 
ther amends  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  (see  p.  59). 

No.  443 — Sixth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the  reg- 
ular Navy. 

No.  444 — Modifies  Alnav  221-46  to 
permit  transfer  without  reimbursement 
of  certain  items  of  surplus  property 
between  Army  and  Navy. 

No.  445 — Gives  provisions  of  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  (Terminal 
Leave  Bill)  (see  p.  54). 

No.  446 — Outlines  accounting  proce- 
dure for  fuel,  water,  utilities  and  ice 
furnished  vessels  assigned  to  Naval 
Reserve  during  fiscal  year  1947. 

No.  447 — Modifies  Alnav  29-42  to 
provide  for  wearing  of  civilian  clothes 
by  medical  and  dental  officers  assigned 
to  Veterans  Administration. 

No.  448 — Cites  certain  provisions  of 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946. 

No.  499 — Seventh  in  a series  listing 


officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  56). 

No.  450 — Changes  term  “air-sea 
rescue”  to  “search  and  rescue,”  to  con- 
form with  international  terminology. 

No.  451 — Enjoins  cognizant  officers 
to  reduce  volume  of  encrypted  mes- 
sage traffic  by  more  careful  applica- 
tion of  classification  rules. 

No.  452— Requests  nominations  not 
later  than  15  September  for  Naval 
Academy  Preparatory  School. 

No.  453 — Announces  policy  for  re- 
lease of  retired  enlisted  men  and  Fleet 
Reservists  (see  p.  55). 

No.  454 — Orders  that  honorable  dis- 
charge certificates  be  issued  to  former 
temporary  USN  officers,  whose  enlist- 
ments have  expired. 

NavActs 

No.  57 — Establishes  clothing  allow- 
ance for  enlisted  men  of  $119.95, 
effective  1 July  1946,  and  states  that 
quarterly  maintenance  alfowance  re- 
mains unchanged. 

No.  58 — Sets  new  terms  of  service 
for  first  enlistment  and  reenlistment  in 
regular  Navy,  and  lists  certain  excep- 
tions. 

No.  59 — Requests  applications  for 
half-year  postgraduate  course  in  reli- 
gious or  closely  allied  subjects  (see  p. 
53). 

No.  60 — Announces  that  certain 
minor  items  in  allowances  for  Fleet  qir 
activities  will  require  revision,  but  au- 
thorizes utilization  of  allowances  pre- 
viously promulgated  until  receipt  of  re- 
vised allowances. 
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FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  Do  you  think  ex-Navy  men  make  good 
husbands? 


(Interviews  on  this  question  were  conducted  at  Headquarters,  11th  ND.) 


Jean  Fenn,  CY,  Ingle- 
wood, Calif.:  The  man 
I marry  will  be  an  ex- 
Navy  man.  He  will 
love  forever  the 
things  he  fought  to 
keep — his  home,  fam- 
ily, security  and  free- 
dom. 


Ann  Orenchak,  PHM2, 
Masury,  Ohio:  I’d  con- 
sider an  ex-Navy  man 
for  a husband.  The 
average  sailor  has 
high  principles  which 
he  learned  living  up  to 
Navy  standards. 


Elaine  Westphal,  Yl, 

Waukesha,  Wis.: 
Heavens!  That’s  quite 
a question.  After  all, 
Navy  men  are  just 
civilians  in  uniform. 
It  depends  entirely  on 
the  individual. 


Juanita  Harper,  RM1, 
Los  Angeles:  Having 
to  assume  responsibil- 
ities and  get  along 
with  others  have  made 
the  ex-Navy  man’s 
judgments  mature.  He 
will  be  a good  hus- 
band. 


Mary  Vanskike,  SPS1, 
Arkansas  City,  Ivans.: 
Not  knowing,  I cannot 
say  with  any  accuracy. 
By  the  way,  have  you 
seen  any  single  ex- 
Navy  men  around  ? Or 
even  usn  ones  ? 


Dixie  Kolb,  CY,  Ber- 
genfield,  N.  J.:  Why 
not?  Being  able  to 
talk  about  the  same 
things  would  give  each 
a better  understand- 
ing and  help  bring 
happiness. 


Norma  Holt,  RM2, 
Phoenir,  Ariz.:  An  ex- 
Navy  man  would  make 
a wonderful  husband 
because  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Navy 
have  prepared  him  for 
anything  and  every- 
thing. 


Helen  Herrington,  Yl, 

Anaheim,  Calif. : I 
don’t  see  why  not.  If 
he  was  a true  sailor 
and  “had  a girl  in 
every  port”  he  should 
have  a good  idea  of 
the  wife  he  wants. 


Mary  McCluen,  Y2,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.:  I cer- 
tainly do.  But  maybe 
I’m  prejudiced.  In  fact, 
I would  like  to  marry 
a regular  Navy  man — 
I’m  thinking  of  ONE 
in  particular! 
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• AT  RIGHT:  "It’s  not  a 
a peacetime  Navy  cruise 
P.  Kearney,  S2,  of  the  USS  Houston, 
who  is  shown  widening  his  circle  of  Scand 
navian  acquaintances  near  Oslo,  Norwa 
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By  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  USN 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations 


ON  OCTOBER  27  the  country,  by 
custom,  takes  special  holiday  note 
of  its  primary  guarantee  of  the  na- 
tional security  — the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  Navy  appreciates  the  honors  so 
accorded  it,  and  tries  to  demonstrate 
its  appreciation  by  holding  open  house 
on  that  anniversary  for  the  citizens  it 
serves.  For  us  it  is  no  holiday.  Rather 
it  is  captain’s  inspection  day,  with 
Uncle  Sam  proudly  reviewing  the  fleet 
and  naval  establishment.  So,  rise  and 
shine ! 

We  are  not  inclined  to  brag  about 
ourselves.  Ours  is  a quiet  satisfaction 
earned  from  accomplishing  a tremen- 
dous task  and  from  doing  it  well.  We 
demonstrate  our  worth  by  cleaning  up 
the  debris  of  war  and  keeping  our- 
selves fit  and  alert  for  any  other  emer- 
gency. We  do  not  claim  to  be  supermen 
who  won  the  war  single-handed  and 
who  are  prepared  to  win  the  next  one 
without  help.  We  in  the  Navy  are  a 
part  of  America,  an  important  part 
entrusted  with  a vital  and  specialized 
function  to  be  sure,  but  a member  of  a 
team  none  the  less.  While  the  country 
celebrates  Navy  Day  to  demonstrate 
its  perennial  confidence  and  affection, 
we  in  the  Navy  are  reminded  particu- 
larly of  the  privilege  we  enjoy  in  being 
citizens  and  servants  of  a glorious  de- 
mocracy which  no  nation  need  fear  but 
all  must  respect. 

Navy  Day  is  a day  set  apart  by  our 
fellow  citizens,  but  to  the  Navy  its  sig- 
nificance is  the  opposite:  To  us  it 

means  not  a setting  apart,  but  a sym- 
bol of  our  membership  in  the  family  of 
the  United  States.  We  feel  honored, 
but  our  greatest  pride  is  for  our  family 
that  honors  us. 

Our  observation  of  this  date  as  Navy 
Day  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  birthday  of  a great  American, 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  the  two  anniversa- 
ries coincide.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
the  first  President  fully  to  realize  the 
importance  of  sea  power  to  the  United 
States.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  he  was  a powerful  influence  in 
shaping  naval  policy  to  the  end  that  our 
country  should  be  master  of  the  seas 


surrounding  it.  As  President  he  not 
only  made  that  policy  more  firm  but 
gave  significant  notice  of  it  to  the 
world  in  the  memorable  cruise  of  the 
Great  White  Fleet.  Not  least  im- 
pressed were  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves,  for,  more  than  the 
two-ocean  victories  of  the  Spanish 
War,  the  world  cruise  of  the  fleet  gave 
proof  of  the  Navy’s  function  as  a pre- 
venter of  war. 

That  is  the  Navy’s  abiding  mission. 
It  is  the  guardian  of  American  se- 
curity at  all  times,  and  today  it  is 
actively  fulfilling  its  mission  as  the 
guardian  of  a still  fragile  and  imma- 
ture world  peace.  It  is  a powerful  sup- 
port to  the  United  Nations,  to  whose 
ultimate  success  this  country  has 
pledged  its  unstinted  support.  That 
pledge  is  not  wholly  without  self-in- 
terest. We  know  that  in  this  age  a 
Ideal  war  may  become  an  epidemic  of 
universal  proportions. 

A powerful  American  Navy,  capable 
of  exercising  police  powers  which  can 
be  exerted  to  the  strategic  areas  of 
any  land  mass,  is  as  truly  America’s 
first  line  of  defense  against  a war  as 
it  is  America’s  first  line  of  attack  in 
a war. 

Those  of  you  who  have  put  on  the 
uniform  since  the  war’s  end  should 
not  feel,  therefore,  that  your  mission 
is  less  important  than  the  service  of 
your  seniors  in  the  shooting  war. 
Yours  is  no  duty  with  a dozing  organ- 
ization, smug  in  realization  of  a tough 
job  completed,  looking  forward  to  a 
long  stretch  of  sack  duty  till  the  next 
national  emergency.  The  modern 
American  Navy’s  attitude  is  that  the 
bull-horn  may  at  any  minute  bellow 
the  summons  to  general  quarters.  That 
is  not  only  true  of  the  Navy  afloat.  It 
obtains  in  the  laboratories  where  re- 
search is  being  pressed  in  new  weap- 
ons, new  techniques,  new  design  in 
ships  and  airplanes,  new  methods  in 
medicine  and  surgery.  From  chaplains 
to  skippers,  steward’s  mates  to  tor- 
pedomen, aviators  to  yeomen,  you  are 
a part  of  an  alert,  husky,  up-to-date 
organization,  rich  in  glorious  tradition. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  the  Navy, 
“victors  in  war,  guardians  in  peace,” 
every  day  is  Navy  Day. 
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CAMID 


CLASSROOM 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograi 

ARMS  AND  ARMOR  are  rushed  onto  beach  as  large  vessels  of  Operation  Camid  move  close  in  to  'enemy'  shor. 


SURF  ROLLED  through  the  grey- 
ness of  the  early  morning  light  . . . 
Somewhere  out  in  the  offshore  black- 
ness, where  the  choppy  waters  and 
the  dark  sky  blended  together,  trans- 
ports were  unloading  . . . Then  the 
beach  was  alive  with  a quick  dawn, 
and  out  of  the  hazy  mist  came  the 
sudden  bursts  of  5-inch  38s  . . . 

Rocket-launching  LCIs  scratched  the 
sky  . . . F6Fs  roared  over  the  shore- 
line, stitching  their  targets  in  straf- 
ing runs  . . . 20-  and  40-mms  from 
landing  craft  raked  the  silent  beach  . . . 

The  LCVPs  moved  toward  the  white 
surf. 

D-Day  off  Guam,  Iwo  ...  or  Okin- 
awa? 

No,  this  was  just  the  final  phase  of 
Operation  Camid  (short  for  cadet- 
midshipman),  and  the  combined  second 
classes  of  the  nation’s  two  service 
academies  were  waiting  for  the  signal 
to  begin  their  last  assault  of  the 
operation. 

This  was  just  the  final  fling  of 
Operation  Camid.  It  was  just  prac- 
tice. But  for  most  of  the  men  taking 
part,  it  was  the  closest  they  had  ever 
come  to  actual  warfare.  The  men  in 
charge  of  the  operation  were  making 
things  realistic.  Everyone  was  in 
dead  earnest  about  the  operation,  even 
though  they  knew  there  were  no  ene- 
mies up  ahead  . . . this  time. 

Movements  were  well-planned,  and 
terse  orders  were  carried  out  on  the 
precise  instant  the  schedule  said  they 
would  be  carried  out.  There  were  the 
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ALL  HANDS  Staff  Writer 
Takes  Part  in  Camid 

Operation  Camid  was  the  first  joint 
amphibious  action  for  Annapolis  midship- 
men and  West  Point  cadets.  An  ALL 
HANDS  staff  writer,  Sol  Davidson,  SI, 
took  part  in  the  landings  and  in  this 
article  describes  the  successful  operation. 


sights  of  war,  without  the  death  at- 
tached to  them  . . . this  time. 

Then  it  was  Fox  hour.  The  planes 
had  stopped  coming  overhead,  the 
rocket  ships  had  stopped  pulverizing 
the  beach  with  their  rapid,  continuous 
fire. 

The  first  wave  is  hitting  the  beach. 
On  the  button — 0900. 

In  the  first  wave  are  eight  LCVPs, 
loaded  with  infantry  troops.  The  in- 
fantry troops  are  loaded  down  with 
flame  throwers  and  machine  guns. 
They  include  forward  artillery  obser- 
vers. They  make  their  way  up  the 
beach,  slowly.  The  second  wave  comes 
in  just  five  minutes  later.  It  also  has 
eight  LCVPs.  Together  the  two  waves 
have  unloaded  two  companies  of  in- 
fantry troops. 

Again  the  airplanes  begin  strafing, 
now  500  yards  in  front  of  the  advanc- 
ing troops,  guided  by  an  air  control 
officer.  The  third  wave  comes  in — 
six  LCVPs  and  two  LCMs.  A white 
flare  is  dropped  by  one  plane — the 


beachhead  is  established.  Not  securl, 
just  established,  but  that’s  a sta;. 
The  fourth  wave  comes  in.  It  conta  s 
the  men  of  the  third  company.  Te 
fifth  and  sixth  waves  arrive.  Te 
troops  move  further  inland.  Cargos 
unloaded.  A jeep  comes  ashore.  Ta 
tough  part  of  the  assault  is  over.  I-' 
cept  for  the  final  details,  the  ents 
Operation  Camid  is  over. 

But  that  was  only  the  final  assa  t 
of  the  operation.  Weeks  of  intei® 
learning  had  preceded  the  final  assaij. 
Weeks  of  movies,  lectures  and  pn- 
tices,  demonstrations  and  tours.  Wees 
of  intense  learning — and  years  of  co- 
ly  experience  in  the  Pacific,  in  U 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Atlantic. 

Chronologically,  the  entire  operatii 
ran  like  this: 

First  Day 

The  cadets  embarked  at  West  Poifc 
on  the  uss  Okanogan  (APA  220)  ff 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Second  Day 

The  midshipmen  embarked  at  A>l 
napolis  on  the  uss  Randolph  (CV  1 
and  transferred  to  the  uss  Okaloo'. 
(APA  219)  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Third  Day 

At  0600,  the  two  groups  got  und' 
way  for  the  Bloodsworth  Island  firin 
area  in  Chesapeake  Bay  where  tffi 
first  demonstrations  were  to  be  he! 
on  the  following  day. 

The  enemy,  assumed  to  have  abrup: 
ly  ended  diplomatic  relations  with  tl 
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' lited  States,  has  been  boasting  of 
Ining  secret  weaDons.  Intelligence 
jurces  have  revealed  that  the  enemy’s 
lief  secret  is  a guided  missile  weapon 
the  atomic  type.  The  most  ad- 
nced  launching  strip  is  under  con- 
duction at  an  isolated  section  of 
ttle  Creek,  Va.,  13  miles  north  of 
jrfolk.  A surprise  landing  that  will 
suit  in  the  immediate  seizure  of  this 
ea  is  imperative. 

Fourth  Day 

This  was  Able  Day.  Baker  hour 
is  at  0800.  At  that  moment,  the 
cond  wave  of  marines  in  eight 
)VPs  arrived  at  the  buoyed  line  100 
,rds  from  “Blue  Beach”  on  swampy, 
linhabited  Bloodsworth  Island,  90 
iles  from  Norfolk.  This  was  just  a 
monstration  put  on  by  the  Navy  for 
e benefit  of  Camid  observers  who 
;re  watching  aboard  APAs  to  show 
e necessity  and  importance  of  naval 
infire  support.  So  no  landings  were 
ade  by  the  marines. 

Fifth  Day 

The  Camids  were  given  a lecture  on 
iderwater  demolition,  a demonstra- 
on  of  the  launching  of  an  LCT  from 
ie  deck  of  an  LST  and  a landing 
:ercise. 

Sixth  Day 

Probably  the  most  spectacular  ex- 
bition  of  the  entire  operation  was 
ven  by  Underwater  Combat  Demoli- 
on  Team  No.  2,  a group  of  50  veteran 
imbat  swimmers.  They  attached  ex- 
osives  to  barricades  lining  the  Little 
creek,  Va.,  beach  and  expertly  and 
,lently  made  their  way  back  to  the 
nail  boats  from  whence  they  had 
ime,  lying  200  yards  offshore. 

; Seventh  Day 

. The  Camids  made  an  inspection  tour 
i!  the  uss  Taconic  (AGC  17),  the 
Irishna  (ARL  38)  and  the  Weiss 
APD  135). 

| Eighth  Day 

f Lectures  on  “Beach  and  Shore  Par- 
es” and  “Communications  in  Amphi- 
bious Operations  of  Troops  and  of  the 
j’avy”  were  given  and  a debarkation 
rill  was  held  on  board  the  APAs. 

Ninth  Day 

After  a lecture  on  “The  Boat  Team,” 
le  Camids  had  liberty,  including  a 
(ance  given  in  their  honor  at  the  Nor- 
ilk  Yacht  and  Country  Club. 


SMALL  SUPPLIES  are  brought  in  immediately  after  assault  waves.  LCVPs  like 
this  one  (below)  bring  materiel  to  set  up  command  posts,  medical  units. 


Tenth  Day 

More  liberty  was  allowed,  until 
/ening  when  the  Camids  had  to  re- 
ort  to  their  ships  which  proceeded  to 
leir  anchorages  off  Little  Creek — the 
te  of  the  morrow’s  demonstration 
ssault. 

Eleventh  Day 

Today,  Able-plus-7  Day,  the  tables 
ere  turned  and  the  cadets  and  mid- 
,ies  put  into  practice  what  they  had 
arned.  They  would  make  the  prac- 
ce  assault  themselves.  The  middies 
ould  remain  in  the  landing  craft 
with  the  exception  of  50  who  went 
shore  to  learn  the  duties  of  beach- 
laster  and  of  the  beach  party)  while 
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LVTAs  RUMBLE  inland  through  dust  and  smoke.  Explosion  of  land  mines 
along  route  added  to  reality  which  was  emphasized  during  Virginia  maneuvers. 


the  cadets  would  follow  the  marines 
onto  the  beach. 

The  situation,  explained  to  them, 
was  this: 

The  “landing”  at  Bloodsworth  Island 
had  been  successful.  Enemy  resistance 
was  broken;  three  scientists,  one  offi- 
cer and  20  troops  were  captured.  Five 
officers  and  100  men  had  been  killed. 
Our  casualties  were  light:  one  officer 
and  20  marines  killed.  Prisoners 
taken  divulged  to  our  intelligence  that 
Lt.  Col.  Seven,  enemy  commander,  had 
escaped  with  all  the  important  data  on 
the  secret  weapon.  ComPhibLant  Vice 
Admiral  Daniel  E.  Barbey.  in  overall 
charge  of  the  entire  operation,  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  attack  “Red 
Beach”  at  Little  Creek. 

Easy  hour  was  at  0900.  Just  before 
that,  the  LVTAs,  already  close  to 
the  beach,  began  firing  blank  ammuni- 
tion. The  “A”  wave  hit  the  beach  at 


the  precise  moment  of  Easy  hour  and 
proceeded  inland  slowly,  carrying  on 
continuous  fire.  At  0901,  the  first 
wave  composed  of  troop-carrying 
LVT3s  beached,  discharged  its  troops, 
combat-wise  marines. 

The  word  came  in:  “No  plane  sup- 
port. All  planes  are  grounded.”  It 
was  too  foggy.  All  fire  support  would 
have  to  come  from  the  supporting 
ships. 

The  second  wave  came  in.  It  was 
composed  of  the  first  group  of  cadets 
led  by  marines.  The  troops  had  to 
wade  through  three  feet  of  water. 

The  sixth  and  final  wave  beached  at 
0923.  By  that  time,  the  beachhead 
had  been  well-establLhed. 

That,  for  all  practical  purposes,  was 
the  wind-up  of  landing  operation  on 
Able-plus-seven  Day.  Midshipmen,  for 
this  exercise,  had  taken  the  Navy's 


SecNav  Praises  Camid; 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
Forrestal  saw  in  Operation  Camid 
an  indication  of  growing  cooperation 
between  the  armed  services. 

Interviewed  by  an  All  Hands 
correspondent  immediately  after 
the  assault  landing  on  Able  Day- 
plus-7,  SecNav  said: 

“The  cadets  and  midshipmen 
worked  well  together.  When  men 
have  a tough  job  to  do,  and  when 
they  know  each  other  and  their 


Favors  Joint  Training 

methods,  they  are  apt  to  work  well 
together.  This  Operation  was  a fine 
example  of  teamwork.” 

The  Secretary  said  that  Camid 
was  not  the  exclusive  idea  of  either 
the  Army  or  the  Navy,  but  had  de- 
veloped as  a cooperative  training 
enterprise.  He  indicated  he  is  in 
favor  of  joint  training  by  the  Naval 
and  Military  Academies,  and  that 
more  such  training  will  be  a likeli- 
hood in  the  future. 


SEARING  FLAMES  obliterate  'er 
pillbox  in  early  stage  of  invasion. 

part  in  amphibious  operations — cof- 
manding  the  landing  craft.  Ti 
operations  had  gone  smoothly,  accoi 
ing  to  schedule  and  there  were 
mishaps. 


Twelfth  Day 

The  task  force,  under  Rear  Admin 
Ralph  O.  Davis,  usn,  ComPhibGrp  , 
left  its  Little  Creek  anchorage  a: 
headed  for  sea  at  0800.  The  A. 
Hands  correspondent,  aboard  Admir 
Davis’  flagship,  the  uss  Taconic,  w; 
the  only  press  representative  on  t 
cruise.  By  1500  th£  task  force  h; 
reached  a point  more  than  70  mil 
out  at  sea. 

A simulated  air  attack  from  A 
Group  3 came  over  shortly  after  15 
and  the  Camids  learned  how  t 
“fighter  director”  officer  controls  t 
task  force’s  own  protective  air  cove 

The  task  force  remained  at  sea  ove 
night  and  returned  in  time  for 
final  practice  assault  on  the  beach 
of  Camp  Pendleton  the  followii 
morning. 

Vice  Admiral  D.  E.  Barbey,  US 
was  in  command  of  the  operatio 
Previously,  he  had  been  the  guidii 
hand  behind  every  Southwest  Pacil 
beach  assault  from  Woodlark  and  Kii 
wana  Islands  to  Balikpapan. 

Often  referred  to  as  the  “Father 
Amphibious  Warfare,”  Admiral  Ba 
bey  planned  and  directed  Operatic 
Camid  from  his  flagship,  the  uss  C< 
toctin  (AGC  5). 

Operation  Camid  was  more  than  ju 
a tremendous  demonstration  for  of 
cial  observers  and  it  was  more  tha 
just  a lot  of  knowledge  crammed  ini 
the  future  Army  and  Navy  officer 
As  Admiral  Barbey  said  “.  . . Cade 
and  midshipmen  may  not  absorb  tl 
vast  amount  of  detailed  instructic  t 
that  has  been  poured  into  them,  but 
sincerely  believe  that  each  cadet  an 
midshipman  will  carry  away  with  hii 
a tremendous  impression  of  the  in 
portant  place  amphibious  warfare  hs 
achieved  . . . and  the  vital  important 
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rong  point  was  knocked  out  by 
iwer  by  marine  in  first  assault. 

nned  coordination  of  the  ‘com- 
im’.” 

:as  to  this  end  that  cadets  and 
pmen  lived  in  mixed  groups 
i the  small  landing  ships.  They 
d together,  they  lived  together 
ley  “fought”  together, 
entire  operation  was  just  a be- 
g.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
closer  relationships  between 
wo  service  academies.  Other 
in  the  program  have  been 
plished : 

ne  thousand  West  Pointers  and 
oolis  men  exchanged  visits  last 
They  roomed,  ate,  marched, 
d and  played  ball  with  their 
Pronounced  a huge  success,  the 
am  will  be  continued  on  an  even 
scale  next  year. 

Navy  officer  was  assigned  to 
at  West  Point  and  an  Army  offi- 
as  assigned  to  teach  at  Annapolis, 
ecretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
and  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
itterson  jointly  visited  the  Naval 
:my  and  then  the  Military  Acad- 

he  two  institutions’  debating 
met  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
dition  to  continuing  sports  com- 
m. 

jans  are  being  made  to  conduct 
ibious  operation  courses  at  both 
ations  in  the  future.  Also,  fu- 
exercises  similar  to  Camid  may 
fid. 

niral  Barbey,  meanwhile,  is  hope- 
larger-scale  amphibious  training 
iSes  in  the  future.  Plans  are 
' way,  he  revealed,  for  the  acqui- 
of  two  Caribbean  Islands — Cu- 
and  Vieques — and  when  these 
utained,  the  necessity  of  bombing 
e area  and  landing  in  another 
e foregone. 

niral  Barbey  told  the  All  Hands 
spondent : 

nphibious  warfare  is  a recent  de- 
nent,  never  before  part  of  the 
■utum  for  cadets  or  midshipmen, 
' in  a theoretical  or  practical 
A great  deal  of  the  methods  of 
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COMBAT  VETERAN  of  demolition  team  gives  demonstration  for  Camids.  He 
swam  from  boat  200  yards  offshore,  toting  charge  to  demolish  barricade. 


amphibious  warfare  was  kept  secret 
during  the  war.  Now  we  wish  to  pass 
on  this  technique  to  future  officers. 
Those  passing  it  on  are  those  who 
have  learned  it  through  experience  in 
combat. 

“Amphibious  warfare  is  essentially 
a joint  operation  of  all  services.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  operation  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  close  coordination  of 
each  service.  This  coordination  can 
only  be  effected  by  a thorough  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  each  ser- 
vice by  the  other. 

“The  exercise  just  finished  accom- 


plished these  two  principal  objectives: 

“1.  It  passed  on  recent  techniques 
of  amphibious  warfare  to  our  future 
officers, 

“2.  It  provided  the  opportunity  of 
practical  coordination.  One  offshoot 
of  this  is,  of  course,  social.  Students 
of  one  academy  got  to  know  the  stu- 
dents of  the  other. 

“Future  warfare  is  bound  to  require 
coordination  of  all  services,  probably 
a greater  coordination  than  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  It  is  well  to  develop 
this  coordination  in  the  embryo  offi- 
cers of  today.” 


HERE'S  WHY  it's  called  'Camid.'  Cadets  Vreeland  and  Huie  along  with  Mid- 
shipmen Huss  and  Davis  talk  things  over  with  Vice  Admiral  Daniel  E.  Barbey. 
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COURTESY 


BLUE  MEDITERRANEAN  is  visited  by  men  of  12th  Fleet 
ships  on  goodwill  and  training  cruise  (see  p.  37).  Upper  left: 
Sailor  on  Acropolis  gazes  over  city  of  Athens.  Left  center: 
President  of  Portugal  inspects  marine  guard.  Lower  left: 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  lies  at  anchor  in  Bay  of  Naples.  Upper 
right:  Two  sailors  bargain  with  merchant  in  Naples.  Right 
center:  Regent  of  Greece  treads  flight  deck  of  FDR.  Lower 
right:  Bluejackets,  marines  inspect  ruins  of  ancient  Parthenon. 
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)LAR  ICE,  weather  and  naviga- 
tional problems  came  in  for  scru- 
y as  recent  exercises  in  the  Pacific 
1 Atlantic  helped  Navy  men  avoid 
1-summer  heat  in  pursuit  of  their 
:ies. 

n the  Pacific  the  submarines  Trum- 
fish,  Blackfish,  Cusk  and  Diodon 
led  through  the  Bering  Strait  into 
s ice- jammed  Chuckchi  Sea,  farther 
in  any  undersea  craft  had  ever  ven- 
ed  from  the  Pacific — 70°  north. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  the 
breaker  USS  Whitewood,  the  Coast 
ard  icebreaker-cutter  North  Wind 
1 the  seaplane  tender  USS  Norton 
and  steamed  northward  to  Thule 
the  coast  of  Greenland.  From  this 
nt  two  Navy  planes  flew  within  450 
utical  miles  of  the  North  Pole  on  ice 
d weather  reconnaissance. 

_omdr.  Lawson  P.  Ramage,  usn,  in 
umpetfish  led  the  underwater  cruise. 
umpetfish  and  Blackfin,  sailing  from 
arl  Harbor  on  15  July,  met  Cusk  and 
odon  on  25  July  at  Dutch  Harbor, 
lere  Rear  Admiral  Allan  R.  McCann, 
mSubPac,  conferred  with  skippers 
the  subs  and  officers  from  PatBom- 

n 62.  . . , 

Northbound  to  the  Pribiloffs  and  St. 
iithews  Island,  the  group  turned  to 
tr-born  radar  and  loran  to  determine 
sitions.  Along  the  Aleutian  chain 
d in  the  Bering  Sea  celestial  naviga- 
n became  impossible  because_of  fog 
d overcast.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
ter  crossing  the  Circle  on  28  July, 
e subs  found  star  sights  impossible 
cause  of  continuous  twilight.  Radar 
d sun  lines  were  used  to  verify  po«i- 
>ns.  Loran,  because  of  location  of  the 
itions,  was  not  dependable  north  of 
iring  Strait. 

Temperatures  ranged  down  only  to 
0 F.  at  the  Arctic  Circle — too  moder- 
e for  extensive  cold  weather  tests. 
;rom  29  July  until  return  of  the  sub- 
arines,  PB4Y-2  aircraft  from  VP62 
changed  signals  with  the  subs,  ad- 
sing  them  of  ice,  sea  and  weather 
nditions  in  the  group  track. 

The  Arctic  group  dissolved  12  Au- 
ist  at  Juneau,  Alaska,  with  the  Cusk 
id  Diodon  setting  course  for  San 
iego  and  the  Trumpetfish  for  Pearl 
arbor.  Blackfin  had  departed  from 
le  group  in  the  Chuckchi  Sea,  pro- 
dding to  Guam. 

Indispensability  of  radar  to  Arctic 
ivigators  also  was  demonstrated  by 
le  naval  group  in  the  Atlantic,  com- 
anded  by  Capt.  Richard  H.  Cruzen, 
j 3N,  who  accompanied  Rear  Admiral 
ichard  E.  Byrd  to  Antarctica  in 
139-41.  Radar  screens  on  the  Wliite- 
ood,  the  Norton  Sound  and  the  North 
7ind  showed  as  many  as  30  iceberg 
targets”  at  one  time. 

One  of  the  reconnaissance  flights  by 
lanes  of  the  Norton  Sound  proceeded 
) the  Polar  Sea  between  Greenland 
nd  the  Canadian  Arctic,  and  then 
dong  the  north  coast  of  the  northern- 
lost  known  land  in  the  world  (83°,  45' 
orth  latitude) . 
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ARCTIC  WATERS,  locale  of  recent  Navy  exercises,  present  variety  of  prob- 
lems. Ice  such  as  that  in  left  foreground  was  constant  hazard  to  maneuvers. 


IN  AIR,  AT  SEA  and  ashore  useful  data  were  recorded.  Above  are  PBM 
observation  plane,  USCGS  'North  Wind.  Below  is  geographer  at  work. 


BEFORE  PILOT  CAN  climb  into  cockpit  of  his  TBF  for  takeoff,  hours  of 
maintenance  work  are  necessary.  FASRons  are  now  responsible  for  this  job. 


| NGREDIENTS  of  the  Navy’s  air 
* establishment,  liberally  seasoned 
with  wartime  experience,  peacetime 
economy,  and  future  mobilization  re- 
quirements, have  been  stirred  up  in 
the  administrative  kettle,  and  served 
on  a postwar  platter. 

The  new  dish  is  the  FASRon — Fleet 
Aircraft  Service  Squadron. 

Purpose  of  the  FASRon  system  is 
to  provide  certain  basic  services  to 
fleet  aircraft  units.  In  turn,  the  vari- 
ous fleet  air  units  must  provide  many 
services  for  themselves  which,  in  war- 
time, were  handled  by  other  agencies. 
Immediate  administrative  result  of 
establishment  of  the  FASRons  has 
been  the  decommissioning  or  disestab- 
lishment of  all  CASUs,  CASU  (F) s, 
PATSUs,  HedRons,  SOSUs  and 
CASDs,  the  wartime  agencies  which 
serviced  the  fleet  air  units. 

That  list  of  short-titles  is  so  much 
double-talk  to  non-flyers,  so  let’s  go 
back  and  examine  a few  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

In  the  dear,  dead  days  beyond  re- 
call— before  the  Japs  led  with  their 
chins  at  Pearl  Harbor — the  Navy 
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was  a tight-knit,  small,  efficient  or- 
ganization, devoted  to  training  a 
nucleus  of  men  skilled  in  the  art  of 
naval  warfare.  The  fleet  spent  long 
periods  based  on  home  ports.  Nor- 
mally, except  for  special  exercises, 
squadrons  and  air  groups  operated 
from  permanently  assigned  home 
bases  at  major  air  stations  where  full 
facilities  were  available  for  logistic 
support.  Each  squadron  and  air  group 
could  be,  and  was,  organized  as  a 
pretty-much  self-sufficient  activity. 
Servicing  and  maintenance  of  aircraft 
were  performed  by  squadrons  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  that  major 
overhaul  of  aircraft  was  performed  by 
Assembly  and  Repair  Shops. 

The  system  was  effective,  in  peace- 
time, but  it  lacked  one  factor  which 
made  it  impossible  to  continue  it  in  an 
all-out  war.  That  factor  was  mobility, 
and  it  made  itself  felt  when  air 
groups  embarked  on  the  CVs  for  ex- 
tended tours  of  a year  or  two  in  dis- 
tant waters,  or  sat  down  on  lonely 
Pacific  islands  to  fly  rugged  patrols 
day  in  and  day  out  for  24-36  months. 
Facilities  of  the  major  air  stations 


FASRON 


were  out  of  reach,  and  the  squadrcs 
couldn’t  carry  all  their  mechanics  aJ" 


1 


housekeepers  with  them. 

The  system  was  modified  almost  i- 
mediately  when  war  came,  to  alii? 

jM 
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came, 

the  mobility  required  by  combat  c<- 
ditions.  The  primary  change  was 
tablishment  of  the  aforementioned 
phabetical  e x e r c i s e — the  CAST.,.. 
PATSUs,  and  the  rest. 

Right  here  is  a good  place  to  4j 
plain  these  short  titles.  They  are  s 
follows:  CASU,  Carrier  Aircrzfc  l 

Service  Unit;  CASU(F),  Comtt 
Aircraft  Service  Unit;  CASD,  Carrfe 
Aircraft  Service  Division;  PATSi, 
Patrol  Aircraft  Service  Unit;  Ho 
Ron,  Fleet  Air  Wing  Headquartej 
Squadron;  SOSU,  Scout  Observatk  v 
Service  Unit. 

These  service  units,  assigned  to  v 
bases,  carriers  and  tenders  all  ov 
the  world,  took  the  problems  of  man 
tenance  and  logistics  off  the  squa- 
rons’  hands,  leaving  the  flyers  free  i 
fight.  Squadrons  were  streamlined  » 
a basic  nucleus  of  flight  crews  and  a- 
ministrative  personnel.  Squadrons  a:,, 
air  groups  could  move  from  carrier™ 
carrier  and  from  base  to  base,  quicl7 
and  easily,  as  necessary  to  meet  eat 
tactical  situation.  They  found  aboa 
each  carrier  and  stationed  at  ea> 
base  the  personnel  and  organizati 
necessary  to  service  them. 

The  system  was  extremely  flu: 
easily  adapted  to  meet  war  situatio: 
mobile.  But  it  was  not,  like  the  peac 
time  organization,  small  and  clos, 
knit.  It  was  vast  and  sprawling,  r, 
quiring  great  numbers  of  aircraft  pe 
sonnel  and  clerical  workers.  Thi 
could  not,  under  war  conditions, 
ways  be  employed  effectively.  Wh 
the  service  personnel  at  a base  mig' 
have  more  planes  than  they  cou 
handle  one  week,  the  war  and  the  a 
squadrons  would  move  on,  leaving  tl 
base  operating  at  below  capacity  tl< 
next  week.  The  support  personn 
would  remain  at  the  base,  howeve 
because  the  fast-moving  war  miglj . 
require  that  the  flying  squadrons  r fr. 
turn  at  any  time. 

Well,  we  won  the  war,  and  tl  1 
FASRon  system  was  proposed,  ar 
adopted,  as  an  answer  to  the  problen  F 
to  provide  some  of  the  mobility  of  tl  ■ 
wartime  system,  yet  be  economical  < ~ 
personnel  in  peace  years.  The  FAf  tj 
Ron  is  a compromise  between  the  pn  ft 
war  system  of  self-sufficiency  of  a: 
units,  and  the  wartime  system  undf 
which  nearly  all  services  were  pr<  * 
vided  to  the  air  units  by  suppo:  f< 


groups.  The  compromise  was  adopti 


pte 

because,  in  peace,  the  Navy  can’t  jus 
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ask  Selective  Service  for  a hundre  i 
thousand  men  any  time  it  needs  then 
In  peace,  Navy  personnel  ceilings  ar 
fixed. 

That’s  the  background  of  the  FASji 
Ron.  The  FASRon  is  a commissione Hf 
unit  having  the  status  of  a squadror,  r 
It  is  formed  to  provide  support  fo  i 
fleet  air  units.  FASRons  will  be  Icj  f 
cated,  in  postwar  years,  wherever  ai 
units  are  operating  and  such  suppor 
is  needed.  The  services  provided  b; 
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KEEPS  'EM  FLYING  HIGH 


NEW  NAVY  SYSTEM  of  organizing  aircraft  service  personnel  maintains 
peacetime  setup  which  can  easily  be  expanded  in  event  of  mobilization. 


^.SRon  will  not  be  equal  to  that 
the  old  CASUs,  etc.,  provided, 
e many  of  the  services  will  be 
d by  the  air  squadrons  them- 
Under  the  FASRon  system, 
n of  air  support  functions  will 
follows : 

JR  GROUP  OR  SQUADRON 

imes  custody  of  assigned  air- 
assumes  routine  aircraft  main- 
e and  upkeep,  including  engine 
:s,  in  accordance  with  basic  di- 
>s;  assumes  responsibility  for 
ional  availability  of  aircraft; 
o be  self-supporting  for  short 
s;  maintains  mobility;  provides 
unity  for  diversified  training  of 
^personnel. 

iIRCRAFT  SERVICE  DIVISION 

5 is  a streamlined  nucleus  which 
es  the  old  CASD,  carrier-borne 
5 unit.  Supports  embarked  air 
to  limit  of  capacity;  safeguards 
naintains  shipboard  workshops 
laterial  spaces;  provides  quick- 
e engine  assemblies;  can  sup- 
a streamlined  group  (a  group 
ing  without  its  own  service  de- 
ent)  for  short  periods;  provides 
ased  logistic  support  for  air 
3. 

ASRON — Provides  shore-based 
c support  for  fleet  air  units,  in- 
g supply  services,  disbursing, 
rement  of  office  and  hangar 
and  equipment,  issue  of  rolling 
and  shops  and  equipment;  pro- 
special aircraft  maintenance  be- 
air  group  or  squadron  capacity, 
as  special  changes  and  shop 
supports  streamlined  groups  or 
rons  ashore  for  short  periods ; 
les  custody,  maintenance  and 
tion  of  operating  pool  aircraft, 
; those  in  embalmed  storage;  as- 
; custody,  maintenance  and  serv- 
! its  own  assigned  aircraft, 

ASRON  AUGMENTING  UNIT 

;se  are  smaller  groups  organized 
I’ASRons,  and  their  purpose  is  to 


reinforce  FASRons  or  to  operate 
alone  in  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
They  are  always  an  integral  part  of  a 
parent  FASRon,  and  naturally,  per- 
form the  same  mission. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  FAS- 
Rons, one  for  each  major  type  of 
naval  air  tactical  unit — CV,  VP  and 
VO.  CV-type  FASRons  are  num- 
bered 1-100;  VP  FASRons  101-200, 
and  VO  FASRons  201-300.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  FASRons,  small 
satellite  units  (augmenting  units)  or- 
ganized under  their  parent  FASRons, 
were  provided  to  bolster  the  FASRons 
in  meeting  various  contingencies,  such 
as  deployment  of  more  than  one  air 
group  or  squadron  on  a single  FAS- 
Ron. VO  (scout)  FASRons  do  not  re- 
quire such  augmenting  units,  but  CV 
(carrier)  and  VP  (patrol)  FASRons 
are  apt  to  need  such  extra  hands.1 


Accordingly,  one  type  augmenting 
unit  was  provided  for  VP  aviation 
and  five  for  CV  aviation.  The  CV 
augmenting  units  are  designed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  demands  of  carrier 
aviation,  and  the  types  organized 
were:  CVB,  CV,  CVL,  CVE  and 
Night  Development  Squadron.  FAS- 
Rons supporting  carrier  aviation  may 
call  upon  one  of  these  specially-tai- 
lored augmenting  units  to  help  meet 
its  particular  problems. 

The  augmenting  units  are  further 
described  as  standard  packages  of 
personnel  which  can  be  assigned  to 
meet  varying  requirements.  Augment- 
ing units,  though  organized  as  minia- 
ture FASRons  and  though  they  may 
be  deployed  where  no  FASRon  oper- 
ates, are  under  control  of  their  parent 
FASRon  and  function  as  a detach- 
ment of  the  FASRon.  They  are  not 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photooraphs 

^HAULING  ENGINES  of  huge  Liberator  is  tough  job  even  with  speed  and  skill  of  these  Navy  service  personnel. 
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REPAIR  WORK  ABOARD  seaplane  tender  is  shown  at  left.  Aircraft  Engine  Overhaul  bases,  where  AMM2  is  sh 
right  working  in  precision  tool  shop,  were  Navy's  wartime  answer  to  one  vital  problem  of  repair  and  lo 


commissioned.  Augmenting  units  and 
FASRons  may  be  deployed  by  fleet 
commanders  to  meet  any  varying  cir- 
cumstances, and  thus  add  considerable 
flexibility  to  the  FASRon  plan. 

Advantages  of  the  FASRon  system 
are  many,  and  may  be  discussed  under 
the  headings  of  personnel  economy, 
training,  standardization,  mainte- 
nance, mobility  and  mobilization. 

•Personnel  Economy — Estab- 
lishment of  the  FASRon  system  re- 
sulted in  a shift  of  maintenance  per- 
sonnel from  carriers  and  aircraft 
tenders  to  squadrons.  Large  numbers 
of  personnel  had  beeen  assigned  to 
the  aircraft  maintenance  departments 
of  these  ships,  because  in  wartime  air 
groups  and  squadrons  moved  from 
ship  to  ship  and  from  base  to  base, 
and  at  all  times  the  ships  had  to  be 


ready  to  operate  and  support  aircraft. 
In  peacetime,  however,  ships  operate 
for  limited  periods  only  with  their  as- 
signed air  groups  and  squadrons.  In 
interim  periods  when  aircraft  are  de- 
barked, the  maintenance  personnel 
aboard  would  be  idle. 

• Training — By  placing  additional 
tasks  and  responsibilities  on  squadron 
commanders,  a greater  opportunity 
for  diversified  training  occurs.  Squad 
ron  COs  can  thus  train  more  total 
personnel,  and  more  diversified  groups 
of  personnel,  in  gunnery,  radio,  radar, 
photography  and  other  phases  of 
naval  aviation. 

• Standardization — This  is  pretty 
much  an  administrative  advantage, 
but  it  also  allows  considerable  tactical 
leeway.  The  status  of  the  FASRon  is 
clearly  defined.  There  is  a standard 


HELLCATS  ARE  GROOMED  aboard  carrier  in  Pacific.  Under  new  plan, 
'aircraft  service  divisions,'  taking  place  of  CASDs,  will  service  carrier  planes. 


personnel  allowance,  and  all  FA? 
are  similar  in  organization  andii 
the  same  commissioned  status  'is ' 
squadron. 

° Maintenance -Sufficient 
nel  are  placed  under  the  sqiiird 
commanders  to  enable  them  to  cqdut 
their  own  maintenance — a boo,  f< 
which  any  squadron  CO  would  si  h 
last  shirt.  Such  direct  control  c ai 
craft  maintenance  was  sacrifidi  t 
the  demands  of  mobility,  andwit 
good  reason,  during  the  war. 

• Mobility— It  is  perhaps  notuit 
as  free  and  easy  as  it  was  unck  tl 
wartime  system,  but  still  it  a 
attribute  of  the  FASRon  system. ’ai 
these  cases:  (1)  The  flying  squlro 
can  operate  ashore  with  its  own  ail 
tenance  personnel  without  any  the 
support  for  short  periods.  (2) Ti 
flying  squadron  can  operate  5 
streamlined  unit  (without  its  mlnti 
nance  personnel)  either  ashoi!  c 
aboard  for  short  periods,  and  be  iair 
tained  by  the  FASRon,  if  asho;,  c 
the  Aircraft  Service  Division  qth 

4 l 


carrier  upon  which  embarked.  (3 
For  long  extended  periods  asho:  o 
aboard,  the  squadron  takes  all  it 
personnel  with  it,  and  with  the  AS 
Ron  or  the  ship’s  Aircraft  Si  vie 
Division  is  able  to  operate  indefirjel; 

• Mobilizaton_Such  consiSS 
tions  were  not  left  out  in  the  plajin 
conferences  which  resulted  in  tl 
FASRon  system.  In  effect,  thesy 
tern  is  a potential  wartime  syen 
because  it  can  be  expanded  wijiov 
being  reorganized  (as  was  necear 


II 


at  the  beginning  of  World  Wa 
to  meet  combat  requirements.  B;th 
simple  process  of  transferring  alipei 
sonnel  from  the  flying  squad® 
except  the  flight  crews  and  the  at 
ministrative  personnel,  to  the  ship  t 
bring  the  carriers’  and  enders’  jUi 
craft  Service  Divisions  up  to  stre?tl 
or  to  the  FASRons  to  bring  lei 
allowances  to  that  required  foriva 
service,  the  streamlined  wartimejys 
tern  is  handily  achieved. 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

Y RINGS  OUT  the  old,  rings  in  the  new  in  radio  equipment.  Manual  ship-shore  radio  circuit  is  handled 
y adioman  shown  at  left.  At  right,  new  radio-teletype  gear  is  being  operated  aboard  USS  Adirondack. 

GONE  ARE  THE  DAYS 


|3R  SINCE  that  fateful  day  when 
' he  first  of  his  fellows  clamped  on 
j of  earphones,  the  radioman  has 
i plagued  by  the  unpleasant, 
i i-racking  sound  of  the  Morse 
► —a  terrifying  jumble  referred  to 
fly  as  “dit-da-dit.” 
t in  the  Navy,  that  wasn’t  the 
uman’s  only  cross  to  bear. 

Ihile  on  duty,  he  sat  for  hours  on 

I pounding  out  messages  on  a 
’ rapher’s  key  and  copying  incom- 
praffic — all  sent  by  means  of  this 

I I sound,  broken  up  into  dots  and 
lies.  And  when  off  duty,  our  un- 
i'y  radioman  was  forced  to  listen 
1 iendly  but  often  unpleasant  jokes 
j remarks,  all  associated  with  this 
if  phase  of  his  existence. 

!f  was  referred  to  by  various  un- 
jflimentary  terms  and  it  was  re- 
ced,  none  too  discreetly,  that  “all 
)men  are  ‘dit-happy’  ”,  a colorful 
|se  roughly  approximated  by  the 
hg  term,  “punch-drunk.”  He  was, 
might  say,  sort  of  a social  out- 
whose  conversation  was  to  be 
n lightly. 

1 of  this,  mind  you,  stemmed  from 
awful  sound,  likened  to  the  noise 
ted  by  a thousand  crickets  chirp- 
off-beat. 

it  it  now  is  possible  for  a radio- 
, minus  earphones,  to  send  and 
ive  messages  all  day  without  once 
ng  to  listen  to  this  annoying  pro- 
ion of  dots  and  dashes.  And  we 
’t  referring  to  voice  transmission, 
fr. 

ie  contrivance  responsible  for  this 
ution  of  the  radioman  is  known  to 
11.  It  is  simply  the  teletype,  which 
been  used  for  years  in  sending 
>ages  over  land  by  a wire, 
avy  communications  experts,  by 
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. . . When  Dots  and  Dashes 
Blighted  Lives  of  Navy 
Radiomen;  That’s  All  Been 
Changed  By  Advent  Of 
The  New  Radio-teletype  . . . 


applying  the  teletype  to  radio,  have 
produced  a very  workable  combina- 
tion called  the  radio-teletype.  The 
radio-teletype,  in  simple  terms,  is  an 
ordinary,  everyday  teletype,  connected 
by  means  of  a converter,  to  the  radio 
transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus. 

This  hookup  between  the  teletype 
and  radio  can  be  very  simple,  but  a 
rather  complicated  converter  is  used 
because  of  possible  weak  signals  and 
to  eliminate  noise.  When  receiving, 
the  converter  changes  radio  impulses 
into  a form  of  electrical  energy  which 
will  actuate  the  teletype,  and  vice 
versa  when  transmitting  with  the  tele- 
type. 

Through  the  radio-teletype,  mes- 
sages can  be  received  in  printed  form, 
and  transmitted  merely  by  typing  out 
the  message  on  the  same  teletype. 

Compared  with  the  fastest  fleet 
radio  broadcast  of  about  25  words  a 
minute,  the  radio-teletype  has  a gross 
speed  of  60  words  a minute  (there  is 
a slight  loss  in  time  due  to  various 
mechanical  factors  such  as  carriage 
return  and  line  feed). 

Besides  speeding  up  naval  communi- 
cations, the  radio-teletype  will  make 
for  greater  accuracy.  And,  of  course, 
the  strain  on  the  radioman  will  be  les- 
sened considerably.  Instead  of  con- 
verting the  wild  sounds  into  words,  he 


can  take  off  his  earphones  and  watch 
the  message  flow  from  the  machine. 

The  radio-teletype  proved  itself 
practical  under  actual  combat  condi- 
tions. From  this  evolved  two  types  of 
installations,  short-range  and  long- 
range.  The  first  use  in  the  Pacific  of 
the  radio-teletype  was  at  Iwo  Jima, 
and  it  was  later  used  at  Okinawa  and 
in  air  strikes  against  the  Empire. 

Three  amphibious  force  flagships, 
the  Auburn,  Eldorado  and  Estes,  were 
equipped  with  short-range  installa- 
tions at  Iwo,  while  at  Okinawa,  all 
AGCs  were  equipped.  At  present,  all 
fleet  flagships  are  eauipped  with  long- 
range  sets,  in  addition  to  various 
other  major  combatant  units.  Also, 
the  Presidential  yacht,  plane  and  train 
all  have  radio-teletype  installations. 

The  USS  Missouri  was  in  touch  with 
Washington  from  Turkey,  sending 
113,416  words  by  radio-teletype  and 
reducing  by  many  hours  the  time  ordi- 
narily required  for  transmission. 

During  recent  Eighth  Fleet  maneu- 
vers, the  USS  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
was  in  constant  touch  with  Washing- 
ton by  radio-teletype,  while  the  USS 
Augusta's  long-range  installation  was 
used  for  transmission  of  reports  from 
the  Potsdam  conference. 

The  seaplane  tender,  uss  Norton 
Sound,  which  participated  in  an  Arctic 
expedition,  is  radio-teletype  equipped. 
A press-radio  team  aboard  the  uss 
Carpellotti  (APD  136)  accompanied 
two  Naval  Academy  entries  to  the  Ber- 
muda Yacht  Races,  reporting  the  event 
by  radio-teletype. 

All  in  all,  the  lot  of  the  radioman 
seems  to  be  improving,  and  perhaps  a 
few  choice  phrases  soon  can  be 
omitted  from  the  naval  dictionary. 
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DEFENDER  OF  THE  FLAG 


A HUSH  FELL  over  the  'brilliantly 
lighted  banquet  hall  that  evening 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  130  years  ago.  The 
celebrity  in  whose  honor  festivities 
were  being  held  had  been  called  upon 
for  a toast.  He  rose,  a tall,  slender  man 
of  striking  appearance;  like  Kipling’s 
young  outlaw,  he  looked  like  a lance  at 
rest.  Perhaps  he  hesitated  a little, 
fingering  the  stem  of  his  glass  of  port. 
Then  he  lifted  the  glass_  and  spoke, 
quietly  at  first;  but  his  voice  rang  like 
a bell  as  he  concluded: 

“Our  country.  In  her  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations,  may  she  always 
be  in  the  right,  but  our  country,  right 
or  wrong!” 

The  toast  has  been  criticized  in 
some  quarters  as  representing  some- 
thing less  than  the  highest  in  patroit- 
ism.  But  certainly  it  epitomizes  the 
creed  of  Stephen  Decatur.  For  service 
to  his  flag  was  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
Decatur’s  life.  His  own  honor  and 
that  of  his  country  were  one  to  him, 
and  he  wore  it  like  a plume.  . . . 

Decatur’s  career,  possibly  the  most 
romantic  of  any  American  mariner, 
was  relatively  late  in  beginning. 
Though  aboard  at  the  launching  of 
the  fine  frigate  United  States— on  the 
quarterdeck  of  which  he  later  achieved 
fame — it  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 


shipping  merchant’s  clerk.  A year 
later  he  became  midshipman  on  the 
same  vessel.  He  was  then  20,  no  old- 
ster certainly  but  twice  the  age  at 
which  Farragut  was  appointed  and 
somewhat  older  than  most  midship- 
men. 

The  captain  of  United  States  in 
1799  was  John  Barry,  and  though  the 
ship  did  not  equal  the  record  of  Trux- 
ton’s  Constellation  during  the  unde- 
clared war  with  France,  its  service 
was  nonetheless  very  creditable.  So 
was  Decatur’s.  After  little  more  than 
a year  in  the  Navy,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a lieutenant. 

Then  came  trouble  with  the  Bar- 
bary pirates. 

These  lawless  gentlemen,  ensconced 
principally  in  three  city-states — Al- 
giers, Tunis  and  Tripoli — on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  had  during 
the  years  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury perfected  one  of  the  sweetest  in- 
ternational blackmail  rackets  of  all 
time.  They  raided  Mediterranean 
shipping,  accepted  tribute  to  behave, 
then  raided  shipping  anyway  just  to 
stay  in  practice.  Though  the  British 
could  have  put  a stop  to  these  ma- 
rauders’ activities,  they  did  not  wish 
to,  for  the  corsairs  habitually  re- 
spected their  “treaties”  with  Great 


Britain  while  preying  heavily  c 
traffic  of  other  nations. 


tl 


The  United  States  had  trie 


policy  of  buying  off  the  lawbr(<ce: 


tl 


for  some  time;  the  policy  had  v: 
out  badly  as  might  be  expectec  a: 
now  the  time  had  come  to  try  sirn 
tactics.  Naval  vessels  were  dispsll 
to  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  nn 
charge  were  ineffective  until  iei 
Commodore  Edward  Preble  tookve 
and  immediately  after  his  arrivadi 
aster  struck  when  the  frigate  M 
delphia  ran  aground  in  the  harljr 
Tripoli  and  was  captured  bjj  tl 
enemy.  Preble  determined  tha  tl 
Philadelphia  must  be  destroyed, ai 
Decatur  volunteered  for  the  hazaloi 
enterprise. 


To  this  purpose  the  ketch  Int  jn 
itself  taken  from  the  pirates  a w 
time  before  by  Decatur,  was  m:  w 
with  75  sailors  and  marines  an  s 
sail  for  Tripoli.  With  all  but  a >zj 
of  her  crew  in  hiding  and  the  res;di 
guised  as  Maltese,  she  sailed  to  v:h 
100  yards  of  the  Philadelphia  an  Iff 
quested  permission  to  make  fast  1 tl 
frigate  for  the  night.  Permission'’: 
granted.  As  the  ketch  drew  alonsii 
the  corsairs  saw  the  ruse,  and:r; 
ing  “Americanos!”  tried  to  orgar:e 
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>fense;  but  Decatur's  men  were  al- 
■ady  clambering  up  the  sides  of  the 
lip.  Panic  stricken,  the  pirates 
addled  on  the  forecastle  where  a 
ivage  saber  attack  killed  20  of  their 
amber  and  drove  the  rest  overboard 
• below.  Within  20  minutes  the 
fiendid  vessel  was  ablaze  and  the 
mericans  on  their  way  to  escape, 
one  of  the  group  was  killed  and  only 
le  wounded  in  what  Horatio  Lord 
elson,  then  blockading  Toulon,  hailed 
5 “the  most  bold  and  daring  act  of 
le  age.” 

Commodore  Preble  commented  as 
allows:  “Lt.  Decatur  is  an  officer  of 
»o  much  value  to  be  neglected.  The 
nportant  service  he  has  rendered 
. . would  in  any  navy  in  Europe  in- 
are  him  instantaneous  promotion  to 
le  rank  of  post  captain.  I wish  . . . 

; could  be  done  in  this  instance.  . 
accordingly  Decatur,  aged  25,  became 
he  youngest  captain  ever  commis- 
ioned  in  the  Navy. 

This  was  in  February  1804.  In  Au- 
ust  Decatur  was  once  more  locked  in 
and-to-hand  combat  with  the  foe. 
’he  occasion  was  a clash  between 
pn-boats  of  the  two  forces.  Contrary 
/inds  prevented  more  than  three 
oats  under  Stephen  Decatur,  his 
rother  James  and  Lt.  Trippe  from 
ctually  making  contact.  Despite 
jieavy  odds,  Stephen  Decatur  and 
?rippe  captured  their  opponents; 
neanwhile  James  Decatur  forced  a 
)irate  bark  to  feign  surrender  only  to 
ie  shot  down  by  the  captain  as  he 
warded.  His  elder  brother  heard  of 
he  treachery,  and  mad  with  rage  at- 
acked  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
Iguilty  boat. 

Whether  he  was  the  guilty  man  or 
not,  the  captain  of  the  boat  assaulted 
was  a rugged  character  and  a cool 
me.  He  met  the  American’s  rush  with 
his  pike,  and  Decatur’s  sword  was 
broken.  Then  the  two  men  rolled  on 
the  deck,  in  deadly  embrace.  The 
powerful  corsair  soon  had  Decatur  on 
the  bottom  and  sought  to  draw  his 
dagger.  A pirate  who  struck  at  De- 
catur with  his  scimitar  was  thwarted 
by  Seaman  Daniel  Frazier  who  flung 
his  body  over  his  chief  and  took  the 
blow  himself.  Decatur,  struggling 
furiously,  managed  to  draw  a pistol 
and  shoot  the  Tripolitan  dead.  The 
crew  then  surrendered. 

Thus  did  Stephen  Decatur  gain  his 
revenge;  but  his  brother  died  at  sun- 
down that  day.  . . . 

In  1806  Decatur  was  married.  He 
had  told  Miss  Susan  Wheeler  that  “he 
had  made  vows  to  his  country,  and  if 
he  proved  unfaithful  to  his  country, 
he  would  be  unworthy  of  her;  but  if 
she  could  be  satisfied  with  the  second 
place  in  his  devotion,  it  should  be  hers 
exclusively  and  forever.”  Such  a pro- 
posal could  have  come  only  from  the 
lips  of  Stephen  Decatur.  The  funny 
part  of  it  was,  he  was  accepted. 

When  the  War  of  1812  broke  in 
June  of  that  year,  Decatur  was  in 
command  of  United  States.  That  fall 
his  ship  was  brought  to  battle  in  one 
of  the  stirring  individual  actions  of 
the  war. 

It  was  the  British  frigate  Mace- 
donian under  Captain  John  Carden 
which  unwisely  challenged  Decatur’s 
frigate  the  morning  of  25  October 
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Daring  Stephen  Decatur 
Fought  With  Gallantry 
To  Protect  His  Country 
In  Wars  Against  France, 
Barbary  Pirates,  Britain 


near  the  Canary  Isles.  Carden,  with 
49  guns  to  the  American’s  54,  firing 
547  pounds  of  metal  to  786,  neverthe- 
less sought  combat  eagerly.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  he  mistook  United 
States  for  the  32-gun  frigate  Essex, 
reported  in  those  waters.  Such  an 
error  in  recognition  would  be  roughly 
analogous  to  confusing  a giant  panda 
and  a grizzly  bear,  and  proved  just  as 
disastrous  for  the  British.  Standing 
off,  which  would  have  been  good  tac- 
tics against  the  short-range  carron- 
ades  of  the  Essex,  Carden  found  him- 
self being  pounded  to  pieces  by 
Decatur’s  long  24s.  So  rapid  and  well 
synchronized  was  the  gunfire  of  the 
American  ship  that  it  appeared  from 
Macedonian  that  she  might  be  afire. 
Verse  of  the  time  tells  how: 

They  thought  they  saw  our  ship 
in  flame, 

Which  made  them  all  huzza, 
sir; 

But  when  the  second  broadside 
came, 

It  made  them  hold  their  jaw, 
sir. 

Carden  bravely  attempted  to  close 
with  United  States,  but  she  suffered 
so  much  damage  that  he  had  lost  his 
original  advantage  as  a sailor.  Mace- 
donian’s mizzentopmast  fell,  then  her 
mainmast,  as  she  became  in  the  words 
of  her  conquerors  first  a brig,  then  a 
sloop.  She  was  surrendered  at  1115. 

Capt.  Carden  was  at  first  incon- 
solable. He  moaned  that  he  was  un- 
done, for,  said  he,  “This  is  the  first 
instance  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s  ships 
striking  to  a vessel  of  similar  grade.” 


“Pardon  me,  sir,”  said  Decatur, 
“one  of  His  British  Majesty’s  ships, 
the  Guerriere,  struck  her  colors  the 
other  day  to  the  Constitution.” 

Immensely  cheered,  Carden  ex- 
claimed, “Then  I am  safe!” 

He  was.  He  lived  to  become  87 
years  old  and  a rear  admiral. 

Thus  far  Stephen  Decatur  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  drink  the 
bitter  draught  of  defeat.  But  that  ex- 
perience was  to  be  his  in  January 
1815,  when  he  lost  the  President, 
which  he  had  commanded  since  May 
of  the  previous  year. 

That  winter  Decatur,  along  with 
other  gallant  captains  of  the  Navy, 
found  themselves  blockaded  by  the 
overwhelming  sea  power  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Outside  New  York,  for  instance, 
awaiting  the  President  should  that 
ship  put  out  to  sea,  lurked  Majestic 
(56  guns),  Endymion  (40),  and  Po- 
mone  and  Tenedos  (38  each).  It  was 
a committee  calculated  to  give  any 
blockade  runner  a hot  reception. 

Nevertheless  Decatur  started  out  in 
a snowstorm  on  14  January  while  the 
blockaders  under  Capt.  John  Hayes 
were  forced  to  stand  off ; but  President 
ran  aground  in  the  gale.  She  was  badly 
damaged  when  she  put  to  sea,  yet 
could  not  return  immediately  because 
of  westerly  winds. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  15 
leagues  from  Sandy  Hook,  Decatur 
saw  what  under  the  circumstances  he 
desired  least  to  see — three  British 
men-of-war  to  the  eastsoutheast.  They 
were  Majestic,  Endymion  and  Po- 
mone,  Tenedos  not  yet  coming  into 
view.  President  at  once  made  off  to 
the  north. 

Early  in  the  chase  the  heavy  Ma- 
jestic fired  at  the  fleeing  American 
ship  without  effect;  by  midday  she 
had  fallen  behind,  but  Endymion 
gained  rapidly  on  the  cripple.  From 
time  to  time  the  Britisher  yawed  to 
pour  broadsides  into  President,  which 
could  not  stop  to  reply.  By  1700  the 
two  vessels  were  far  away  from  the 
other  pursuers. 

Now  Decatur  turned  on  his  tor- 
mentor, proposing  to  carry  her  by 


EARLY  KNOCKOUT  was  fate  of  HMS  Macedonian  (at  right)  when  her  captain 
sought  combat  with  Decatur's  powerful  frigate  United  States  in  October  1812. 
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MAN  AND  SHIP  shown  here — Decatur  and  USS  United  States — were  formidable  Navy  team  during  War  of  1812. 
vessel  was  one  of  famous  frigates  of  revolutionary  design,  conceived  and  built  by  Joshua  Humphreys  of  Philadelphia 


boarding,  to  scuttle  his  own  ship  and 
to  sail  the  speedy  captive  back  to  New 
York.  But  Endymion  kept  warily 
away.  There  was  nothing  to  do  then 
but  fight  with  guns,  and  Decatur  did. 
But  he  was  under  desperate  compul- 
sion not  only  to  win,  but  to  win 
quickly — quickly — before  the  rest  of 
the  enemy  squadron  was  up  him.  So 
he  fired  high,  hoping  to  strip  Endy- 
mion’s  sails  from  her  yards  so  that  he 
might  continue  the  flight  unmolested. 
He  succeeded,  but  it  took  him  two  and 
one-half  precious  hours,  and  in  the 
meantime  one-fifth  of  his  crew  became 
casualties. 

Now  Decatur  turned  to  the  east, 
still  hoping  to  escape  though  Pomone 
and  Tenedos  were  drawing  near.  They 
were  frigates  of  the  class  of  Guerriere 
and  Macedonian,  neither  singly  a 
match  for  President , but  together  pre- 
senting dreadful  menace  now.  They 
caught  him,  cutting  off  escape.  The 
ships  exchanged  broadsides.  Majestic 
appeared,  far  off.  Decatur  sent  most 
of  his  crew  below  for  their  own  pro- 
tection; then  he  surrendered  his  ship. 

Whether  Decatur  was  justified  in 
failing  to  put  up  further,  hopeless  re- 
sistance has  been  questioned  by  later 
historians.  Apparently  there  was 
little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  which  investigated  the  case. 
Its  members  wrote:  “We  conclude 

. . . that  Commodore  Decatur  . . . 
evinced  great  judgment  and  skill,  per- 
fect coolness,  the  most  determined 
resolution  and  heroic  courage  . . . 
that  his  officers  and  crew  . . . de- 
serve the  warmest  gratitude  of  their 
country  . . . that  further  resistance 
would  have  been  unjustifiable  and  a 
useless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  brave 
men.” 

Decatur’s  active  career  at  sea  was 
concluded  after  the  war  in  a final 
bout  with  his  old  enemies,  the  Barbary 


pirates.  Militarily  and  diplomatically 
he  dealt  with  them  in  most  summary 
fashion. 

“Why,”  wailed  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
“do  they  send  wild  young  men  to  treat 
for  peace  with  old  powers?” 

Decatur  was  not  sympathetic.  The 
buccaneers,  their  prestige  suddenly 
sunk  as  low  as  Pittsburgh’s  Pirates  of 
1946,  made  peace  and  kept  it  pretty 
well  thereafter. 

For  five  years  then  Decatur  dis- 

— WHAT’S  IN  A NAME 

Bully  Boys 

If,  for  some  unknown  reason,  you 
should  be  called  a “bully  boy,”  do  not 
let  your  tempera- 
ment get  the  bet- 
ter of  you.  To 
you  it  may  sound 
like  “you  are  a 
toughie”  but,  ac- 
cording to  an  old 
legend  of  the  sea, 
“bully-boys”  was 
the  nickname 
given  to  sailors  in  the  Colonial  days.  It 
referred  to  the  “bully-beef"  standard  ship 
grub  of  the  time. 

Beef  also  had  a few  other  names  which 
became  popular  among  the  seagoing 
fraternity.  It  was  once  known  as  "salt 
junk,”  for  no  other  reason  than  “junk” 
was  a product  of  old  rope  used  in  caulk- 
ing seams.  However,  to  the  sailor  of 
bygone  days,  the  stringy  quality  of  the 
beef  bore  a fair  resemblence  to  the  rope, 
hence  its  name. 

At  times  the  beef  was  kept  in  the 
"harness  cask,”  so  named,  because  of  the 
sailors'  belief  that  the  beef  used  for  food 
was  of  the  “horse  meat"  quality,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  tough  pieces  were 
parts  of  the  horses'  harness. 


charged  important  duties  ashore  an' 
was  treated  to  just  mead  of  praisj 
Then  he  was  challenged  to  a duel  bj 
James  Barron,  acquaintance  sine 
Decatur’s  midshipman  days,  enem 
since  the  latter’s  part  in  condemnin 
Barron  in  court  martial  after  the  ur 
fortunate  and  disgraceful  Chesapeak 
incident  of  1807. 

Barron’s  resentment  smoldered  fo 
more  than  a decade.  For  a year  acri 
monious  correspondence,  increasingl 
bitter,  was  exchanged  by  the  two  mei 
Barron  attempting  to  jockey  Decatu 
into  the  position  of  aggressor,  th 
latter  determined  to  avoid  all  but 
direct  challenge.  But  eventually  th 
meeting  came. 

Near  the  old  stage  road  betweei 
Washington  and  Baltimore  the  tw 
men  faced  each  other,  22  March  182C 
Decatur’s  second  was  his  old  friem 
Bainbridge;  Barron  was  seconded  b; 
Capt.  Jesse  Elliott,  him  whose  hesi 
tation  had  wellnigh  cost  Oliver  Pen- 
victory  at  Lake  Erie.  They  flipped 
coin  for  positions,  and  Decatur  wo: 
although  the  field  was  such  tha 
neither  man  could  gain  much  advan 
tage.  Bainbridge  explained  the  con 
ditions. 

At  the  last  moment  Barron  said, 
hope,  sir,  that  when  we  meet  in  an 
other  world  we  shall  be  better  friend: 
than  we  have  been  in  this.” 

“I  have  never  been  your  enemy 


: 


sir!”  Decatur  said. 

Bainbridge  rapped  out  his  com- 
mands; both  men  fired,  both  fell,  Bar- 
ron painfully  wounded  and  Decatur 
mortally.  His  friends  surrounded  De- 
catur, who  lay  bleeding  badly.  It  wasi 
no  time  for  a grandstand  play,  and 
the  stricken  man  made  none.  He  said 
simply,  “I  wish  that  I had  fallen  in 
the  defense  of  my  country.” 

He  died  at  2030  that  evening. 
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ALL  HAND f 


LARGEST  PLANE  (XR60-I)  will  carry  168  passengers  or  20  tons  of  freight  at  300  mph  for  5,000  miles. 


IGGE$T  AIR  TRANSPORT 


E NAVY  TOQK  the  wraps  pff  its 
transport  plane,  to  reveal  an 
able  to  tote  168  passengers 
pf  freight,  arid  to  clip  alopg 
300  miles-per-hour  for  <Jis- 
up  to  5,000  miles  without  topeh- 
multi-wheel  landing  gear  to  a 
The  new  ship  Is  a Lockheed 
ied  the  Constitution  (XR00-1 ), 
transport  in  the  air — heftiest, 
until  the  Army  stows  a cargo 
bomh  hay  of  its  heftier  B-3G 
U:  calls  it  a transport. 

| early  everything  about  the  Consti- 
Ln  is  worthy  of  comment,  and  reti- 
cle is  required  to  keep  adjectives  to 
lijiasonable  minimum, 
or  instance,  despite  her  high  top 
]:  ;d,  the  Constitution  has  a stalling 
|:d  of  80  miles  per  hour,  enabling 
i to  sit  down  on  a fairly  short  run- 
I',  She  can  land  with  a 2,300-foot 
t Then,  if  there's  danger  of  over- 
jpting,  her  inboard  engines  are 
tipped  with  reversible  pitch  propel- 
i which  can  throw  a blast  forward 
bring  her  to  a quicker  stop.  A 
;her  refinement  in  the  landing  gear 
pre-rotation  device,  which  sets  the 
pels  spinning  at  landing  speed  be- 
; she  touches  down,  minimizing 
2k  impact  and  incidentally  saving 
rmous  amounts  of  rubber, 

.s  might  be  expected,  takeoff  char- 
irist’es  match  the  landing  advan- 
ss.  She  can  hoist  herself  into  the 
after  a run  of  2,350  feet, 

'he  Constitution  hasn’t  flown  as  this 
ratten,  by  the  wav,  but  that’s  just 
etail.  You  can  take  the  designer’s 
d in  advance  for  the  flight  charac- 
stics.  The  Naw  expected  to  take 
up  for  the  first  time  late  last 
ith. 

Seauty  of  the  Constitution  is  her 
litv  to  move  cargo  and  personnel 
r long  distances  without  having  to 
nd-hop.  She  could  take  off  from 


NAS,  Alameda,  and  make  Guam 
(5,053  miles)  nonstop. 

Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford, 
USN,  DCNO(Air),  who  announced  com- 
pletion of  the  new  plane,  pointed  to 
one  use  for  her,  fie  said  the  flying  of 
parts  and  equipment  to  far-off  bases  is 
n Ngvy  postwar  economy  plan,  which 
has  advantages  over  storing  large 
stocks  pf  parts  all  over  the  world, 

The  plane  will  operate  with  a erew 
pf  0 to  fi,  including  a captain  (CO), 
pilot,  cp-pilot,  radip  operator,  flight 
engineer,  navigator,  assistant  flight 
engineer  and  two  to  four  stewards,  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers, 

Fuselage  of  the  Constitution  looks  a 
little  like  a figure  in  eross-seetion. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WIDE  CARGO  DOORS  permit  easy 
access  of  jeep.  Lower  deck  can  carry 
fighter  plane  with  wings  removed. 


The  plane  has  a large  passenger  cabin 
on  the  top  deck  end  two  smaller  cabins 
on  the  lower  deck,  Passenger  spaces 
are  pressurized  for  high-altitude  flight. 
The  piane  can  be  adapted  for  hospital 
seryi'ce,  accommodating  32  litters  on 
the  lower  deck, 

Passengers  may  be  carried  on  the 
top  deck  when  the  entire  lower  deck  is 
used  for  cargo.  The  upper  and  lower 
decks,  incidentally,  are  connected  by 
spiral  stairways  fore  and  aft,  making 
them  easily  accessible. 

A feature  of  the  plane  is  a hydraulic 
booster  to  help  the  pilot  move  the  huge 
control  surfaces  against  the  slip- 
stream. Three  separate,  synchronized 
hydraulic  systems  are  in  operation  all 
the  time,  but  the  plane  can  be  con- 
trolled on  any  one  of  the  three. 

Thermal  de-icers  should  remove  one 
of  the  perils  of  high-altitude  flight. 
Heat  from  the  exhausts  is  diverted 
through  ducts  along  the  leading  edges 
of  the  wings,  tail  fin  and  stabilizers  to 
prevent  formation  of  ice. 

Tunnels  lead  out  to  the  four  engines 
in  the  wings.  An  engineer  thus  has 
access  to  any  of  the  four  engines,  and 
minor  in-flight  repairs  to  any  one 
engine  are  perfectly  possible  while  the 
craft  flies  on  the  other  three. 

Four  Wasp  Major  engines  deliver  a 
total  of  12,000  horsepower.  Gross 
weight  is  92  tons,  10  tons  heavier  than 
the  Army’s  C-74,  20  tons  heavier  than 
the  Navy’s  Mars.  Wing  span  is  189 
feet,  overall  length  is  156  feet.  The 
single  tail  fin  is  50  feet  high.  Each 
portion  of  the  main  landing  gear 
mounts  four  wheels. 

The  Navy  has  two  Constitutions  on 
order,  and  plans  to  use  them  in  over- 
seas service.  But  Admiral  Radford 
says  it’ll  probably  be  a year  before 
they’re  turned  over  to  NATS.  Mean- 
time. the  Navy  will  test  them  thor- 
oughly to  find  out  what  they’ll 
really  do. 
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Night  Howl 

The  night  was  black;  the  cruiser’s 
J.O.O.W.  was  checking  his  zig-zag 
plan  and  the  O.D.  was  comfortably 
stretched  out  in  the  skipper’s  big 
bridge  chair,  his  glasses  on  the  guide. 

A quiet  midwatch:  tubes  blown,  on 
station,  no  bogies— and  the  Old  Man 
in  the  sack.  Even  CIC  was  quiet  on 
the  squawk  box. 

Then  over  the  21  me  from  the  sig- 
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nal  bridge  came  a sleepy  voice:  “Sig- 
nal in  the  air  from  the  guide  . . . make 
28  knots.” 

Silence.  Then:  “How,”  questioned 
the  O.D.,  “can  you  read  a signal  hoist 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  at  3,000 
yards?” 

A long  moment  of  quiet  from  the 
signal  shack,  finally  broken  by  much 
mumbling  and  chattering  into  the 
squawk  box. 

“My  relief  just  crawled  out  of  the 
flag  bag,”  answered  the  signalman-on- 
watch,  “he’s  still  walking  in  his  sleep 
. . . (slap-slap)  . . . and  I’m  trying  to 
wake  him  up  . . . (slap-slap)  . . . he’s 
been  reading  the  night  orders  to  you.” 

More  silence,  then  a loud  crash. 

“I  hit  him  with  the  joe  pot,  sir,  to 
wake  him  up.  Now  he  can’t  see 
nothing — nothing  but  joe  at  half  a 
yard.” 


Fish-Chasers 


Can  Opener 


Your  wife  might  not  find  it  prac- 
tical, but  there  is  another  method  of 
opening  cans  as  Lt.  Comdr.  E.  B. 
Baker,  (SC),  usnr,  is  willing  to 
attest. 

It  was  aboard  the  uss  Columbia 
during  the  late  unpleasantness  in  the 
Pacific  that  the  new  technique  came 
to  light.  A Jap  5-inch  shell,  crashing 
through  the  Columbia's  emergency 
provisions  storeroom,  neatly  sheared 
the  tops  off  a quantity  of  cans  contain- 
ing meat.  Lt.  Comdr.  Baker  doesn’t 
recommend  the  method  for  shipboard 
use,  however.  Two  days  after  the  ac- 
tion was  over  a damage  control  party 
had  to  don  gas  masks  to  jettison  the 
stuff. 

At  this  point  readers  can  supply 
their  own  favorite  gag  line  anent 
canned  meat. 


The  sub-chaser  is  now  in  purs  I 
fish  and  fun. 

Offered  at  $10,000  each,  surplui 
foot  SCs  are  moving  briskly  at  aj 
dozen  Maritime  Commission  i, 
yards,  where  buyers  receive  hin  i 
conversion  to  pleasure  craft  orfj 
mercial  vessels.  The  Navy  spedi 
tions  that  fitted  these  tiny  ship; 
duty  in  every  theater  of  war  se| 
satisfy  civilian  purchasers. 

By  removing  transverse  bulkad 
the  stateroom,  radio  shack  and  r.gg 
zine  can  be  converted  into  spadft 
three  large  cabins,  and  the  sub-cisB 
becomes  a yacht.  Fishermen  can 
move  all  bulkheads  forward  of  th  en 
gine  room  and  down  to  the  ke|sf 
making  4,700  cubic  feet  available 
a finny  cargo. 

Orders,  if  you’re  interested,  c:  b 
placed  with  the  Director,  Divisii  c 
Small  Vessel  Procurement  and  Ms 
posal.  United  States  Maritime  ■ 
mission,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Ballads  and  Bach 


From  the  Publnfo  officer  at 
Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  comes  word  ha 
a background  of  ballads  and  ac 
works  wonders  to  stimulate  lag! 
spirits. 

The  SepCens  whittled  deep  intth 
PIO’s  newswriting  staff  on  thil 
John’s  Islander  . . . but  deadline^;! 
headlines  continued  to  roll  in — 1 1 
So  he  tossed  a loop  around  a ra 
record  player  and  a stack  of  y& 
ranging  from  “Sioux  City  Suet 
“The  Cowboy’s  Lament.” 

Now,  from  0800  to  1630,  a low  lsd 
ground  of  juke  box  jumps  keepstk 
staff  on  their  toes  and  the  stfi 
newspaper  on  the  presses. 


ALL  HAH 


lobby  Horse  Pays  1 50-.1 

Duty  in  the  Navy  has  spurred*  on  a 
■rtain  sailor  to  investigate  thd  theo- 
dical  side  of  ships  — perhaps  , as  an 
;cape  from  the  practical.  ,t- 
Anyhow,  it’s  quite  a hobby,  collect- 
g books,  pictures,  facts.  He  was 
ding  this  steed  like  mad  one  day 
hen  he  stopped  in  a second-hand 
jokstore.  As  the  creaky  clerk-  ap- 
coached,  the  sea-minded  sailor-  asked 
he  had  any  antique  material  oil  ships 
. stock.  fr  Imr 

“Not  a thing  that  I repall,”.  , the 
dster  said.  “Except  maybe  an  old 
ine’s  Fighting  Ships.  You  wouldn’t 
ant  that,  I suppose?”  ? visin' 

“No,  I guess  not,”  he  answered^  and 
arted  to  walk  out.  But  he  changed 
is  mind  and  finally  bought  the  hoary 
flume  for  80  cents. 

It  wasn’t  until  he’d  examined  the 
rok  thoroughly  that  he  discovered  it 
as  the  1897,  or  original,  edition  of 
ine's  Fighting  Ships,  signed  by  Fred 
. Jane  himself. 

And  worth,  so  the  story  goes,  around 
L20  these  days. 

raffic  Cop 

Distraught  denizens  of  Washington, 
ug-eyed  and  breathless,  flooded 
witchboards  in  the  Navy  Department 
rith  frantic  telephone  calls  one  day. 
Harried  operators  assured  the  in- 
uisitive  that  (1)  submarines  had  not 
een  sighted  in  the  Potomac  River, 
2)  submarines  had  not  been  sighted 
l the  Anacostia  River,  (3)  sub- 
larines  had  not  even  been  sighted  in 
he  Tidal  Basin. 

Innocent  source  of  the  excitement 
mong  the  citizenry  was  a Navy 
limp,  flown  in  from  Solomons  Is- 
mds,  Md.,  to  perform  a chore  for  the 


District  of  Columbia  Highway  Depart- 
ment. The  lighter-than-aircraft  hov- 
ered over  the  city  while  photographers 
made  shots  of  traffic  bottlenecks  for 
highway  engineers.  They  took  95 
black-and-white  and  40  color  photo- 
graphs, thus  inaugurating  a new  tech- 
nique in  traffic  research. 

It  was  a tame  assignment  for  the 
blimp,  veteran  of  wartime  coastal 
anti-submarine  patrols. 

Bear  Facts 

Then  there’s  the  gyrene  snow  job 
from  the  ice  caps  of  the  arctic. 

Seems  that  Sgt.  William  L.  Penney, 
cook  for  a marine  outfit,  and  some  of 
his  buddies  were  bedded  down  one 
night  during  some  exercises  in  the 
snow  cap  country. 

A polar  bear  (and  this  is  a fact, 
mate)  stuck  his  snoot  in  the  shelter 
and  rubbed  noses  with  Penney  before 
the  sergeant  got  the  GQ  gong.  Penney 
took  one  look,  rubbed  the  sleep  from 
his  eyes,  and  took  a second  look. 

Then  he  shelled  the  fur  back  out  of 
the  shelter  with  a barrage  of  pots  and 
pans. 

Thereafter,  he  slept  with  a skillet  in 
his  hand. 

Or  As  a Paperweight? 

It  finally  happened — 

“No  pets  aboard”  was  the  order  and 
the  O.D.  meeting  the  returning  liberty 
party  had  an  eye  like  a cafeteria 
cashier. 

Up  the  ladder  came  a seaman,  tot- 
ing a bucket. 

In  the  bucket — a baby  octopus. 

“It  would  look  good,  stuffed,  on  the 
bulkhead  at  home,”  he  offered. 


No  Striped  Paint? 

Submariners  lost  none  of  their  nau- 
tical whimsy  with  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. 

uss  Trumpetfish  returned  to  Pearl 
recently  after  a North  Pacific  junket 
in  waters  cold  enough  to  endanger  the 
proverbial  brass  monkey.  As  she  sailed 
into  the  tropic  anchorage,  observers  at 
the  submarine  pens  viewed  the  latest 
sample  of  submarine  waggery. 

The  nose  of  the  Trumpetfish  had 
been  painted  blue. 
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{ ON  WHEELS  is  Idea  which  is  proving  successful  tor  William  Troy 
ias  Schweihs.  Schweihs  is  ex-Navy  flier,  Troy  ex-Coast  Guardsman. 


OWNING  YOUR  OWN  business  is  tough  sometimes,  but  satisfying.  At  least 
Navy  vets  Carl  Anderson  (above)  and  Jon  Richeson  (below)  find  if  that  way. 


CAREER! 


A LOT  OF  NAVY  MEN  have  mai 
successful  starts  in  their  ov 
businesses  since  V-J  Day  and  thus  fu 
nished  inspiration  to  bluejackets  sti 
on  duty  who  someday  will  relinqui; 
their  seagoing  careers  for  civilian  lif; 
through  Fleet  Reserve  transfer,  retir 
ment,  or  otherwise. 

But  starting  a new  business  of  yoi  I; 
own  isn’t  easy  and  it’s  not  done  I 
chance.  It  requires  capital,  equipmen 
supply,  location,  experience  and  coi 
siderable  initiative.  Many  organiz; 
tions  in  the  U.  S.  stand  ready  to  he 
the  veteran  in  such  concrete  probleri 
as  capital  and  equipment,  but  the  ve 
eran  himself  must  supply  the  exper 
ence  and  the  drive  to  succeed. 


Before  he  starts  on  a new  enterpris 
the  veteran  will  be  wise  if  he  consul 
the  Veterans  Administration  reprt 
sentative  in  his  town,  the  local  Chan 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  local  Better  Bus 
ness  Bureau  and  the  local  offices  of  tl 
OP  A.  VA  will  help  him  get  a loaf 
The  others  can  offer  expert  advice  an 
give  him  invaluable  contacts.  The  OP 
can  outline  for  him  the  federal  requir< 
ments  he  must  meet  in  his  enterpris? 

It  can  be  done.  Navy  vets  hav 
shown  that  the  land  of  opportunity 
just  that. 

Take  for  instance  Floyd  Bryan,  one 
a Seabee  CSK.  His  family  had  bee 
bankers,  but  he  lacked  the  cash  nece: 
sary  to  start  a bank  of  his  own.  H 
convinced  another  banker  that  he  ha 
the  necessary  background  and  e> 
perience,  obtained  a loan,  sold  stock  i 
the  bank,  and  today  he  is  vice-pres: 
dent,  cashier  and  principal  stockholde 
in  his  own  bank  in  Stephens,  Ark.  TW 
bank  is  solidly  established,  a goin 
concern  in  the  town. 

Up  in  Minneapolis  a 29-year-ol 
Navy  man  is  swamped  with  orders  fo 
his  precision  gears.  Donald  Prince  ha 
experience  prior  to  the  war  in  machin 
shops.  He  knew  how  to  make  precisio 
gears,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  sei 
them.  There  are  only  42  companies  i 
the  United  States  making  them  (com 
petition  is  an  important  consideratio: 
to  a new  enterprise).  Prince  develope 
a process  with  which  he  can  guarante 
near-100  per  cent  accuracy.  Arme 
with  this  and  a backlog  of  orders  fo 
more  than  $300,000  worth  of  his  pro 
duct,  he  purchased  his  machines  fron 
the  War  Surplus  Board,  and  went  t 
work.  He  intends  to  expand  his  plan 
as  more  material  becomes  available 
Until  then  he  is  turning  down  a for 
tune  in  orders.  He  plans  to  attend  th< 
University  of  Minnesota  this  fall  ii 
order  to  be  ready  for  larger  problem; 
of  a larger  business. 

Matthias  Schweihs,  a Navy  flyer 


Task  Not  Easy,  and  Takes 
Lot  More  Than  Some  Luck; 
Many  Vets  Having  Ability 
And  Much  Determination 


Are  Leading  Way  Today 
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ALL  HANto 

J 


OR  VETE 


nd  William  Troy,  a Coast  Guardsman, 
ave  been  buddies  since  their  cjiild- 
ood.  They  had  decided  to  go  into  a 
usiness  together,  but  the  type  of 
jusiness  was  vague.  They  rode  by  a 
lousing  project  together  one  day,  and 
Ineir  plan  was  born.  A door-to-door 
heck  revealed  that  the  housewives  of 
lie  area  were  very  unhappy  about  the 
(istances  they  had  to  travel  to  shop 
br  food. 

The  feasibility  of  a mobile  store 
-as  obvious,  but  a truck  large  enough 
b handle  a stock  big  enough  to  at- 
iract  the  housewives  was  a very  ex- 
pensive item.  They  ran  into  an  an- 
que  of  the  New  York  World  Fair — 
ne  of  the  huge  buses  that  had  been 
jsed  there.  The  price  tag  of  $500  was 
ithin  their  reach,  and  another  new 
jusiness  was  bom.  Today  they  could 
fasily  double  their  operations,  but  for 
lie  scarcity  of  products.  They  plan  to 
jistall  a cold  meat  counter  as  soon  as 
hey  can  obtain  the  necessary  slicers. 

< Curtis  Coons  of  Reliance,  Va.,  pre- 
ented  plans  at  the  bank  for  a men’s 
('ear  store.  Among  the  plans  was  a 
ote  that  he  planned  to  do  the  car- 
enter  work  necessary  on  the  interior 
jimself.  His  former  rate — carpenter’s 
late. 

. Howard  Klien  went  into  the  Army, 
nd  was  later  commissioned  in  the 
jfavy.  For  three  years  he  was  an  in- 
jtructor  in  naval  aviation,  and  he 
jnded  up  in  radar.  He  already  had 
ne  business  in  Dallas  which  his  wife 
ad  continued  to  operate.  Following 
ijis  discharge,  he  opened  a wholesale 
jtore,  dealing  in  radios  and  electronics 
levices. 

j Kansas  City  has  a new  photography 
xpert.  Three  years  of  Marine  Corps 
photography  gave  former  Corporal 
ohn  Saunders  the  necessary  experi- 


JIDIN'  HIGH  is  ex-Seabee  John 
5urry,  who  purchased  ranch  through 
51  loan.  He  runs  a riding  academy. 

mOBCR  1946 


_ Veterans’  Administration  photos 

BROTHERS  TEAM  UP  to  open  variety  store  with  backing  of  Gl  loan.  Fred 
and  Emmett  Brinson  are  two  of  four  brothers  planning  eventual  chain  of  stores. 


ence,  and  he  opened  his  own  shop.  His 
field  is  color,  and  he  runs  a featured 
line  of  photographic  Christmas  Cards. 
The  only  present  curb  on  his  expan- 
sion is  the  ever-present  problem  of 
supply.  The  business  could  easily  be 
doubled  in  size  if  the  necessary  items 
could  be  obtained. 

Another  man  who  has  run  into 
snags  in  supply,  but  who  is  doing  a 
good  business  in  spite  of  them,  is  Roy 
Pyle  of  Brighton,  Colo.  His  is  a virgin 
field.  In  fact  he  developed  it.  Pyle 
has  invented  a “fifth  wheel”  for  farm 
wagons  which  eliminates  all  whip  and 
sway  while  the  wagon  is  being  towed 
behind  a tractor  or  truck.  The  wagons 
also  feature  a telescopic  tongue  and 
reach.  The  few  wagons  that  Pyle  has 
finished  have  found  ready  markets, 
and  he  is  swamped  with  orders.  An- 
other brain-child  of  his  is  the  hy- 
draulic grain-stacker  which  he  plans 
to  build  on  the  chassis  of  an  Army 
weapons  carrier.  Having  already  made 
three  stackers,  Pyle  intends  to  incor- 
porate in  the  new  one  all  the  features 
of  the  old,  plus  a few  more  improve- 
ments that  his  agile  brain  has  worked 
out. 

While  John  Curry  lay  in  a naval 
hospital  recovering  from  recurrent 
malaria,  he  thought  of  his  own  busi- 
ness often.  He  had  spent  his  life  rid-, 
ing  horses  in  rodeos  all  over  the  west. 
Then  he  went  into  the  Seabees,  and 
while  on  Guadalcanal  he  trained  three 
captured  Japanese  horses  for  mes- 
senger work  over  the  rough  terrain. 
One  of  the  horses,  incidentally,  had 
belonged  to  one  of  Premier  Tojo’s 
sons. 

When  he  was  discharged,  Curry  had 


developed  his  idea,  a riding  academy 
which  was  to  become  later  a school 
for  boys.  He  went  to  a bank  with 
little  but  his  experience,  a well-laid 
plan  and  enthusiasm.  He  got  the  loan, 
and  started  his  business  with  12 
horses.  Today  he  has  53.  His  land 
borders  a national  park,  giving  riders 
access  to  bridle  paths  which  take  them 
to  spots  of  great  scenic  beauty.  The 


DRILLMASTER  Sam  Williams,  in  Navy 
since  1942,  took  advantage  of  loan 
to  set  up  thriving  dental  practice. 
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PRECISION  SEAR  manufacture  is  business  of  Donald  Prince  (left),  who  finds  it  impossible  to  fill  all  orders 
received.  Roy  Pyle  (right),  also  handicapped  by  lack  of  supplies,  is  doing  well  making  farm  ma 


development  of  the  boys  school  is  well 
under  way. 

George  A.  Coone,  formerly  MM1, 
decided  to  use  his  Navy-gained  skill 
and  open  a machine  shop  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  His  expected  source  of 
equipment  disappeared  when  the  War 
Surplus  Board  withdrew  all  machine 
tools  from  the  market.  After  several 
disappointments,  he  managed  to  get 
enough  machinery  to  open  his  doors. 
At  present  his  lack  of  equipment  pre- 


vents him  from  accepting  all  jobs 
offered,  but  he  concentrates  on  auto- 
mobile repair  work  and  cannot  handle 
the  volume  that  is  coming  his  way. 
Coone  is  confident  he  can  handle  it 
once  machine  tools  are  available 
again. 

In  Portsmouth,  Va.,  there  is  a new 
butcher  shop,  opened  by  Vernon  B. 
Abbott,  formerly  head  butcher  at  the 
Norfolk  Navy  Yard  commissary  store. 

And  the  list  goes  on.  Navy  veteran 
Carl  Anderson,  who  opened  his  own 


dry  cleaning  shop;  Navy  veteran  Joi 
Richeson,  who  opened  a beauty  shop 
in  Seattle;  Navy  veteran  David  Sweet1 
man,  who  is  manufacturing  concrete 
blocks;  in  Halifax,  Va.  — men  wh< 
worked  hard  at  war  and  are  willing 
to  work  hard  for  themselves.  Some 
are  using  the  skills  they  used  in  the 
service,  some  are  using  skills  they  hac 
prior  to  the  war,  One  thing  they  are 
all  using — the  ability  to  think,  plar 
and  work  hard — is  one  thing  the  nava 
service-.demands  of  all  its  men. 


SUB  DETECTOR 
GETS  NEW  JOB 
AS  PROSPECTOR 


'MAD  OPERATOR',  trailed  from 
sub-hunting  plane,  spelled  doom 
of  U-boats  during  war  on  Atlantic. 


The  plane  then  circles  until  the  mag- 
netic device  says  the  submarine  is 
below  at  the  right  angle  for  drop- 
ping a depth  bomb. 

Possible  peacetime  use  for  the 
MAD  is  to  detect  oil  and  mineral 
deposits,  and  officials  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  hope  that  fur- 
ther developments  of  the  new  instru- 
ment will  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
pare accurate  and  complete  maps. 

The  device  has  already  been  used 
successfully  in  Iron  County,  Mich., 
and  the  Adirondacks  in  search  of 
iron  ore  deposits  for  war  use,  and  in 
Alaska  in  a search  for  oil  deposits. 

Combined  with  the  airborne  mag- 
netometer, are  SHORAN,  a radio 
mapping  device,  special  mapping 
cameras,  and  other  war-born  devices 
which  have  been  modified  to  Help 
form  the  new  prospecting  method. 
The  new  method’s  main  value  lies 
in  its  use  to  outline  promising  areas 
for  intensive  investigation  by  ground 
parties. 


ALL  HANDS 


A magnetic  submarine  detector, 
dubbed  MAD  from  its  name — mag- 
netic airborne  detector — used  by  the 
Navy  during  the  war,  will  now  be 
converted  to  peacetime  use  in  detect- 
ing hidden  mineral  deposits. 

The  metal  of  a submerged  U-boat 
concentrates  some  of  the  earth’s 
natural  magnetism  above  the  sea 
surface*  The  magnetic  '■‘ear”  of  the 
detector  suspended  beneath  the  plane 
then  passes  through  this  area  of 
concentrated  magnetism,  a delicate 
needle  swings  upward  on  a scale, 
and  the  U-boat’s  presence  is  detected. 


/L  MAY  MEAN  a variety  of 
thgs  to  different  people.  To  you, 
irhstance,  it  may  mean  what  you 
di]  any  slick  chick  does  when  she 
w glimpses  you  in  your  only  slightly 
>r  egulation  tailormade  blues.  How- 
re  what’s  meant  here  is  autumn. 

I!l,  then,  means  to  the  Caribbean 
Ejer  the  hurricane  season  at  its 
o:,;  to  many  ex-GIs  this  particular 
il'neans  return  to  academic  halls; 
ok  publishers,  it  means  the  issue 
lot  of  new  books,  primarily  in 
pation  of  Christmas  sales, 
representative  sampling  of  this 
3 fall  fiction  includes  a couple  of 
i about  naval  officers — one.  of 
in’s  navy,  the  other  of  Nimitz’; 
limal  fable  satirizing  totalitarian- 
a character  study  in  modern 
arican  society;  and  the  tale  of  a 
ry  of  aviation  pioneers. 
r3  five  are  being  distributed  by 
i rs  to  ship  and  station  libraries, 
i are  all  eminently  readable  books. 


cjiantic  and  Reluctant 

‘‘Lord  Hornblower”  by  C.  S. 

'oi;ter:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 


now  Hornblower  is  as  well 
n n a name  as  Halsey  to  a large 
8(  m of  the  American  public,  and 
h<  idventures  of  the  former  in  con- 
ic with  Napoleon  seem  on  almost  as 
efand  personal  a level  as  the  fight 
fie  latter  against  Tojo’s  forces.  It 
5 Idom  that  a fictional  character 
lives  such  reality  of  existence. 

at  reality  is  attained  by  a fine 
Wjl  of  super  and  man  in  Mr.  Fores- 
ee depiction  of  the  hero.  Horatio 
li  blower  is  a bit  on  the  extraordi- 
,a  side  in  his  tactical  schemes,  his 
[u  ties  of  leadership,  his  successes. 
!i  his  human  frailties — not  so  much 


-OW  DID  IT  START? 


Three  Volleys 


iring  three  volleys  i 
i superstition  among 


it  a funeral  is  an 
sailors  and  dates 
back  to  the  days 
of  the  ancient 
Romans. 

The  superstition 
was  that  the 
three  volleys  fired 
into  the  air  were 
fired  at  imaginary 
devils  as  they  es- 
caped from  the 


I irts  of  the  dead. 

lefore  the  advent  of  firearms,  the 
i fiber  3 had  a mystical  significance  and 
■ s used  in  the  ancient  Roman  funeral 
I s.  Earth  was  cast  three  times  into  the 
ulcher;  friends  and  relatives  called  the 
id  by  name  three  times,  and  then  as 
y departed  from  the  tomb  they  pro- 
inced  the  word  “vale,”  meaning 
irewell,”  three  times. 


:rom  the  Roman  era  it  has  been 
ided  down  to  us.  Its  survival  today 
y be  found  in  “three  cheers,”  and  the 
ree  witches”  in  Macbeth.  The  mystic 
of  the  number  3 may  also  be  heard 
an  auction  sale,  with  the  auctioneer's 
; nil iar  chanting  of  “once,  twice,  three 
es,  and  sold.” 


BOOKS: 


his  romantic  philanderings,  but  occa- 
sional loss  of  composure  in  a tight 
situation,  or  near  panic  in  the  face  of 
death — win  the  reader’s  fellow-feeling 
as  Hornblower’s  exploits  excite  his 
imagination.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
endearing  characteristics  of  this 
doughty  sea-captain.  Nonetheless  he 
generally  comes  through  in  a pinch; 
with  such  a man  as  he,  no  wonder 
Nelson  could  function  effectively  with 
but  one  arm. 

In  this  book  Hornblower  first  in- 
geniously retakes  a mutinous  crew 
with  its  vessel;  then  he  captures  two 
fortresses;  then  he  leads  a small 
guerilla  group  against  Bonaparte  dur- 
ing the  wild  100  days.  Captured  and 
condemned  to  death,  he  is  finally  re- 
prieved as  Napoleon  is  defeated  at 
Waterloo.  And  with  Waterloo  comes, 
apparently  and  regrettably,  an  end  to 
the  Hornblower  series. 

• “Mister  Roberts”  by  Thomas 
Heggen,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
$2.50. 

One  early  summer  evening  in  clan- 
destine ceremony,  Lt.  Douglas  Roberts 
was  honored  by  the  “Order  of  the 
Palm,”  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  ship- 
mates “for  action  against  the  enemy, 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  on 
the  night  of  8 May  1945.”  On  said 
night,  Mister  Roberts  had  galled  the 
captain  of  his  ship  by  slipping  the 
deep  six  to  the  skipper’s  prized  potted 
palm  tree. 

The  TJSS  Reluctant — “this  bucket” 
to  her  crew — is  the  locale  of  this 
short,  swiftly  moving  yarn  of  life 
aboard  a glamorless  auxiliary.  While 
more  active  vessels  fight  the  war,  the 
Reluctant  does  its  humdrum  job — and 
fosters  its  private  war  between  the 
captain  and  its  crew,  a guerilla  war  of 
pettiness  and  spite  in  which  the  skip- 
per’s palms  are  frequent  and  un- 
mourned casualties.  Actually  the  war 
is,  perhaps,  against  boredom.  The  war 
is  a phony  war  to  Reluctant’s  crew; 
certainly  the  captain  is  a phony.  The 
ship  is  held  together  try  Lt.  Roberts 
who  is,  infinitely  more  than  the 
bumbling!  skipper,  the  leader  of  the 
ship. 

Here  then  is  no  succession  of  heroic 
episodes,  though  Roberts  may  qualify 
as  a hero.  It  is  commonplaces  of  ship- 
board life  which  are  emphasized,  and 
as  commonplaces  are  funny,  tragic, 
harsh,  ugly  and  tender,  so  is  this 
book. 

Beasts’  Rebellion 

• “Animal  Farm"  by  George  Or- 
well; Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
$1.75. 

No  matter  where  the  reader’s  poli- 
tical sentiments  lie,  he  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  wit,  insight  and  professional 
skill  embodied  in  this  English  writer’s 
flaying  of  communism  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  workings  in  Farmer  Jones’ 
barnyard.  Orwell’s  modem  animal 
fable — an  old  form  of  writing  given 


STORIES  OF  SEA,  AIR 
HIGHLIGHT  FALL  FICTION 


Illustration  from  ‘Lord  Hornblower’ 


new  vigor  by  the  author’s  adroit  treat- 
ment— deals  with  a pig-led  revolt 
against  mankind,  with  its  avowed  aim 
of  enabling  all  beasts  to  realize  the 
fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

Revolutions  and  counter-revolutions, 
purges  and  tortuous  diplomacy  pro- 
duce a society  which  the  animals  find 
something  less  than  ideal.  One  of  the 
principal  difficulties  in  achieving  the 
aim  is  expressed  by  the  amendment 
in  a key  slogan.  First,  “All  animals 
are  equal,”  it  is  lengthened  to  pro- 
nounce: “But  some  animals  are  more 
equal  than  others.” 

Two  Storms 

• “The  Sudden  Guest”  by  Chris- 
topher La  Farge;  Coward-McCann, 
$2.50. 

This  is  the  interesting  psychological 
study  of  an  egocentric  old  woman 
whose  existence  is  epitomized  by  the 
incidents  and  memories  hanging  on 
two  Rhode  Island  hurricanes.  Miss 
Leckton,  vainly  attempting  to  preserve 
a way  of  life  that  has  no  validity  to- 
day, relives  in  her  aloneness  during 
the  storm  of  1944,  the  rush  of  unin- 
vited guests  which  swept  into  her  life 
in  1938. 

Flying  Family 

• “ Blaze  of  Noon”  by  Ernest  K. 
Gann;  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
$2.75. 

This  novel  about  aviation  by  an 
aviator  carries  a flying  family — the 
four  MacDonald  brothers — through 
the  early  adolescence  of  America’s 
flying:  the  period  from  1925  to  1929. 

Roland  MacDonald,  big  and  bluff, 
loud  and  lucky,  is  eldest  brother  and 
the  leader — and  the  most  interesting 
character  in  the  book.  In  the  end  he 
is  the  only  one  of  the  group  whose 
conquest  of  the  air  is  not  dearly  pur- 
chased by  life  or  limb.  Caught  in  a 
blizzard,  utterly  lost,  he  character- 
istically escapes  almost  unscratched, 
mostly  by  good  fortune  but  partly  by 
improvising  a worthy  turn-and-bank 
instrument  out  of  a bottle  of  whiskey. 
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AMPHIBIOUS  OPERATIONS  from  Africa  to  Okinawa  (Normandy,  above)  will  be  covered  in  15  volume  naval  hist 


NOW  IT  WILL  BE  TOLD 


COR  THREE  AND  A HALF  years 
* while  the  fiercest  of  all  wars  raged, 
men  of  the  Navy  wrote  history  in 
the  cockpits  of  planes,  on  the  decks 
of  ships,  at  far-flung  repair  bases,  at 
desks  and  drawing  boards. 

Now  that  the  bloody  actions  from 
North  Atlantic  shipping  lanes  to  the 
seas  off  Okinawa  are  ended  and  the 
roar  of  guns  and  bombs  has  died 
away,  the  history  written  by  the 
Navy  in  deeds  is  being  put  down  on 
paper. 

The  complete  picture  of  naval  ac- 


tivities in  World  War  II  that  the 
Office  of  Naval  History  is  bringing 
forth  will  be  presented  in  two  parts: 
the  Navy  at  sea  and  the  Navy  on  land 
— the  fighting  Navy  and  the  shore 
Navy  which  kept  it  going;  the  opera- 
tional history  of  the  war  and  the  ad- 
ministrative history. 

As  is  fitting,  the  operational  history 
is  being  compiled  not  by  merely  book- 
ish men  searching  through  the  rec- 
ords, but  by  men  of  the  fighting 
Navy  who  spent  their  war  years  at 
sea,  performing  their  duties  as 


KAMIKAZE  was  a desperate  enemy's  futile  last  bid  to  alter  history's  course. 


needed,  and  seizing  whatever  “swi:  ( 
time”  they  could  allocate  to  t’ir  tt 
historical  duties,  recording  what  ffe 
happening  around  them  and  to  thin. 

Book  research — the  examinations! 
hundreds  of  war  diaries,  action  juLr 


patrol  reports,  letters,  documents,  jnit 
interrogations  i)f 


transcripts,  and  0 

Army  and  Navy  personnel  and  )■  Su 
Allied  and  enemy  prisoners-of-wa-l) 
all  this  of  course  is  of  tremendi|i[ 
importance.  But  the  result  will  b n: 
history  by  men  of  the  Navy,  by  i n t 
who  have  felt  the  salt  spray  in  tlir 
faces,  who  have  experienced  a b 
scare,  who  have  felt  their  ship  shl-sti 
der  under  the  impact  of  an  eniy 
shell,  and  who  know  the  despair  if  !«i 
fire  on  shipboard. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  in  1 2 H1 
approved  the  conception  of  a seami's 
history  of  the  war  at  sea,  a hist  y 
to  be  modeled  generally  on,  but  mrajl 
extensive  than,  Sir  Julian  Corbe’s 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Real 
Navy  in  World  War  I.  As  a re:lt 
of  early  preparation,  the  operaticalu 
history  staff  is  composed  of  men  ™|  i 
participated  in  Atlantic  convoy  wcjj, 
in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  n 
the  Philippine  and  Okinawa  c:;i- 
paigns;  between  them  they  have  c{7- 
ered  every  major  campaign  of 
war. 

In  a complete  account  of  the  Na/ 
the  activities  of  other  services  mill 
have  a part.  One  cannot — in  histp 
real  or  written — transport  armies! 
a foreign  shore  and  then  steam  awW  I 
lpnvino'  th.»m  to  firdlt.  “their  ov”  I 


leaving  them  to  fight  “their  ovi 
battles.  In  consequence  the  reco:i 


of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
undergoing  thorough  study  by 
staff,  with  a view  to  inclusion  of  a- 
and  there  will  be  much  — pertim1 
material.  Nor  will  the  enemy 


ALL  HAN  I 


I .lighted.  One  must  consider  his  ob- 
ectives,  his  strategy  and  tactics,  and 
—as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained — 
vhat  passed  through  his  mind  in  the 
surging  tides  of  battle.  At  the  pres- 
;nt  time  the  staff  is  examining  data 
ivailable  from  questioning  of  Japa- 
lese  officers,  which  will  be  significant 
n analyzing  the  Pacific  War. 

The  product,  to  be  entitled  a His- 
ory  of  United  States  Naval  Opera- 
ions  in  World  War  II,  will  not  be 
in  official  history;  neither  will  it  be 
i staff  history.  It  will  be  addressed 
;o  the  general  public,  with  a full 
:omplement  of  charts  and  illustrative 
naterial.  In  its  final  form  (it  will 
lot  be  finished  until  1948)  it  will 
comprise  some  15  volumes  with  a 
otal  of  1,500,000  words.  The  set  is 
;o  be  published  volume  by  volume  as 
;ach  is  completed,  with  one  volume 

Iiow  in  the  hands  of  commercial  pub- 
ishers.  This  volume— Project  Torch 
—will  tell  the  story  of  the  African 
campaign  in  its  naval  aspects.  Also 
nearing  completion  is  the  account  of 
the  war  in  the  Atlantic,  which  when 
finished  will  be  volume  I of  the  com- 
plete set. 

Less  spectacular  but  just  as  vital 
from  the  Navy’s  point  of  view  is  the 
administrative  history  project.  This 
Jwork  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  effort  to 
get  at  the  problems  of  all  commands 
in  the  Navy — administrative  offices, 
bureaus,  sea  frontiers,  districts,  bases, 
;air  stations — from  the  pre-Pearl  Har- 
bor days  until  the  end  of  hostilities, 
as  these  problems  were  recorded  by 
assigned  historical  officers.  Its  peru- 
sal will,  it  is  believed,  enable  com- 
manders in  unhoped  for  future  wars 
to  avoid  some  of  the  headaches  ex- 
jperienced  by  leaders  in  World  War 
II. 

Subjects,  which  will  approximate 
250  in  number  when  the  labor  is 
completed  in  1947,  will  be  treated  in 
separate  volumes.  Various  questions 

to  be  dealt  with  are  Waves,  officer 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

WORST  DEFEAT  in  Navy's  history  came  at  Pearl  Harbor  but  USS  Maryland, 
shown  above  beside  capsized  Oklahoma,  recovered  to  witness  total  victory. 


procurement,  training  centers,  over- 
seas bases,  Negro  personnel,  Seabee 
battalions  and  ammunition  depots. 

At  present  it  is  planned  that  only 
a limited  number  of  copies  of  each 
report  will  be  produced — typewritten, 
not  printed — for  the  command  in- 
volved and  for  the  Office  of  Records. 
But  further  studies  will  eventuate 
from  these.  An  overall  history  of 
naval  administration  will  be  prepared 
— a critical  account  written  in  great 
detail  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  itself. 
A more  condensed  history  will  be 
written  for  general  publication. 


The  usefulness  of  such  projects? 
When  the  matter  of  lend-lease  naval 
bases  achieved  prime  importance  be- 
fore American  forces  ever  were  ac- 
tually engaged  in  the  War,  there  was 
an  urgent  demand  from  the  White 
House  for  data  on  conditions  under 
which  the  Navy  used  Minorca,  Syra- 
cuse, and  other  widely  dispersed  naval 
bases  more  than  100  years  ago.  His- 
torical papers  may  grow  old,  but  they 
never  die.  For  as  Napoleon  main- 
tained and  as  Marshal  Foch  has 
written,  “History  must  be  the  source 
of  learning  the  art  of  war.” 


STRATEGY  OF  VICTORY  will  be  analyzed.  Airplane  and  carrier  emerged  primary  naval  weapons  of  World  War  II. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


O FIRE  CONTROLMEN  of  the 

fleet  will  be  selected  as  candidates  for 
the  postwar  rating  of  fire  controlman 
(technician)  by  examination  this  fall. 
Establishment  of  the  rate  was  an- 
nounced in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  57-46 
(NDB,  15  Mar). 

Selectees  will  attend  a 51-week 
course  beginning  early  in  1947  at 
NTSch  (Fire  Control  Advanced),  Ad- 
vanced Technical  Service  Schools, 
Naval  Receiving  Station,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Among  subjects  to  be  studied 
are  blueprint  reading,  mechanical 
drafting,  basic  mechanisms,  optical  in- 
struments, electricity  and  electronics, 
radar,  special  control  systems,  ord- 
nance and  fuses. 

The  FCT  rating  was  established  to 
provide  the  Navy  with  personnel  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  and  repairing 
modem  fire-control  equipment,  with 
the  exception  of  fire-control  radar. 
These  men  will  not  replace  fire  con- 
trolmen,  but  instead  will  receive  ad- 
ditional technical  training  to  enable 
them  to  make  repairs  beyond  the  capa- 
bilities of  regularly  trained  fire  con- 
trolmen.  They  will  do  work  on  fire- 
control  mechanisms  that  formerly 
required  services  of  fire  controlmen, 
electronic  technician’s  mates,  elec- 
trician’s mates  and  in  some  cases  ma- 
chinist’s mates. 

In  the  next  two  years,  it  is  planned 
that  sufficient  fire  control  technicians 
will  be  trained  to  permit  assigning 
more  than  one  such  rating  to  each 
combatant  ship,  destroyer  and  above, 
and  possibly  two  for  each  tender  and 
repair  ship.  It  is  expected  that  only 
the  highest  caliber  of  “career”  en- 
listed men  in  the  Navy  will  qualify 
for  this  rating,  and  that  these  tech- 
nicians will  be  leaders  among  main- 
tenance and  repair  forces  of  the  Navy. 

Sample  examinations  and  instruc- 
tions are  being  issued  by  BuPers  to 
activities.  Additional  information  on 
FCT  training  is  the  subject  of  an 
Alnav  proposed  for  early  release. 

• FORMER  POWs  detained  by 
enemy  countries,  or  next-of-kin  of 
former  POWs,  need  not  employ  law- 
yers or  representatives  to  prepare 
claims  against  these  countries  for 
death  or  personal  injury,  property 
loss,  or  for  money  due  for  labor  per- 
formed during  their  period  of  im- 
prisonment. 

The  State,  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments currently  are  preparing  pro- 
cedure and  official  forms  for  the  use 
of  these  claimants.  When  procedures 
have  been  decided  on  and  the  proper 
forms  devised  and  made  available,  full 
publicity  will  be  given  as  to  the 
manner  of  filing  such  claims. 

Bills  providing  for  allotment  of  a 
portion  of  the  assets  of  enemy  coun- 
tries/which are  held  by  the  U.  S.,  to 
be  paid  to  American  nationals  who 
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are  entitled  to  claims  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  None  of  these 
bills,  however,  has  passed  the  pre- 
liminary stages.  It  is  expected  that 
further  attention  will  be  given  this 
problem  by  Congress. 

None  of  the  committees  or  organi- 
zations now  purporting  to  handle  such 
claims  is  sponsored  by  the  War,  Navy 
or  State  Departments,  either  officially 
or  unofficially. 

• THE  ATOMIC  AGE  will  inevi- 
bly  bring  changes  in  the  postwar 
Navy.  Recognizing  this,  BuPers  has 
selected  about  100  officers  for  training 
in  the  field  of  radiological  safety. 
These  officers  will  be  assigned  to 
scientific  work  in  connection  with  the 
atom  bomb  tests  and  other  phases  of 
nuclear  physics. 

The  class  which  started  training  in 
September  is  made  up  of  volunteer 
officers  who  have  had  electronics,  ra- 
dio, radar,  chemical  or  physics  engi- 
neering background. 

Future  additional  classes  along  this 
line  may  be  expected,  but  definite 
plans  have  not  been  announced. 


QUESTION: 

^ Do  you  think  the  Waves 
(Women’s  Reserve)  should  be 
made  a part  of  the  peacetime 
Navy? 

A majority  of  regular  Navy  en- 
listed men  think  the  Waves  should  be 
made  a part  of  the  peacetime  Navy, 
while  nearly  all  men  believe  that  the 
Women’s  Reserve  did  a good  job  dur- 
ing the  war.  Opinion  on  this  subject 
was  sampled  at  several  commands  at 
a half-dozen  locations. 

Of  the  wide  variety  of  USN  person- 
nel queried,  including  those  at  repair 
and  aviation  bases,  training  centers 
and  receiving  stations,  only  six  out  of 
100  thought  the  Waves  had  not  been 
of  much  help  during  the  war.  Here 
are  the  replies: 

“The  Waves  did  a good  job  during  the 
war  and  should  be  made  a part  of  the 
peacetime  Navy” 60% 

“The  Waves  did  a good  job  during  the 
war  but  should  not  be  made  a part  of  the 
peacetime  Navy”  34% 

“The  Waves  did  not  help  much  during 
the  war  and  should  be  disbanded  perma- 
nently” 6% 


• THE  MARINE  CORPS  is  over- 
hauling its  enlisted  rank  structure 
with  somewhat  the  same  end  in  view 
the  Navy  has  as  it  completes  work  or 
the  naval  rate  structure : to  enable  the 
rank  system  to  best  serve  the  needs  of; 
the  Corps,  and  to  establish  fair,  logi- 
cal, clear  channels  for  the  careers  oi 
enlisted  Marines. 

And,  like  the  Navy,  the  impetus  for 
overhaul  was  World  War  II,  the 
stresses  it  brought  to  bear  on  thei 
MarCorps  system  of  personnel  admin- 
istration, and  the  lessons  learned 
thereby.  The  old  methods  were  found 
no  longer  adequate. 

The  overhaul  is  based  on  the  general 
premise  that  the  aim  of  any  system  of 
personnel  administration  must  be  to 
provide  the  Marine  Corps  with  the  meh 
it  needs,  and  that  it  be  flexible  enough 
to  meet  these  needs  as  they  change; 
from  time  to  time.  In  other  words] 
when  the  MarCorps  needs  plumbers,', 
the  rank  system  should  be  able  to  pro- 
vide them.  An  equally  fundamental 
premise  is  that  to  attract  men  to  a 
career  in  the  Marine  Corps,  some 
method  must  be  devised  to  assure  them1! 
of  full  opportunity  for  promotions,; 
limited  only  by  their  individual  effort 
and  the  actual  needs  of  the  Corps;  not 
limited  by  inefficient  personnel  admin- 
istration which  might  permit  men  toj 
be  promoted  in  some  circumstances! 
while  equally  deserving  men,  through! 
accident  of  assignment,  were  not  ablei 
to  be  promoted  at  as  fast  a rate. 

The  old  system  did  not  accomplish: 
these  purposes  as  well  as  it  should 
have. 

General  effect  of  the  new  system  will 
be  an  emphasis  on  the  importance  as 
a promotion  factor  of  each  man’s 
special  skill,  as  indicated  by  his  speci- 
fication serial  number  (SSN).  SSNs 
already  have  been  assignd  to  Marine 
personnel.  A deemphasizd  factor,  so 
far  as  promotion  is  concerned,  will  be 
the  activity  to  which  the  individual 
happens  to  be  assigned.  In  other  words, 
the  new  system  will  tend  to  equalizei 
rates  of  promotion  for  all  personnel 
who,  say,  drive  trucks,  no  matter  to 
which  activity  they  may  be  assigned. 

The  new  system  will  allow  thei 
Marine  Corps  to  thus  control  promo- 
tions on  the  basis  of  its  overall  needs< 
for  specific  skills,  rather  than  allowing 
each  Marine  activity  full  latitude  in 
promoting  the  men  assigned  to  it  for 
duty,  without  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  Corps  for  their  particular  skills.  ; 

Specifically  the  Marine  Corps  plani 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  following1 
steps : 

• SSNs  already  have  been  grouped 
in  what  the  MarCorps  calls  “function- 
al fields,”  a grouping  of  related  skills.! 
Under  the  new  system,  all  men  in  a1 
given  functional  field,  regardless  of 
their  duty  assignment,  will  be  con- 
trolled by  a particular,  central  agency 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  In  the  past,! 
the  duty  assignment  determined  the 
agency  which  held  cognizance  over 
the  man. 

Three  such  agencies  will  thus  be 
given  cognizance  over  all  Marine  per- 
sonnel : the  Personnel  Department,  the 
Supply  Department  and  the  Division  i 
of  Aviation.  Functional  fields  as- 1 
signed  to  the  cognizance  of  each  de- 
partment are:  Personnel  Department 
— Administrative  and  clerical,  artil- 

ALl  HANDS 


-WAY  BACK  WHEN- 


Nine  O'Clock  Gun 


Have  you  ever  had  your  sleep  interrupted 
by  the  roaring  sounds  of  a cannon?  If  you 
have  then  you  would  fit  snugly  “into  the 
picture”  with  the  people  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  the  surrounding  neighborhoods  of 
Portsmouth  and  St.  Helena. 

One  of  the 
cherished  tradi- 
tions of  Norfolk 
Navy  Shipyard  is 
the  famous  “nine 
o’clock  gun”  fired 
each  evening  at 
2100  at  the  Navy 
Yard. 

It  all  came 
about  when  Rear  Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan, 
USN,  came  to  the  Navy  Yard  as  comman- 
dant on  4 Sept  1886,  and  ordered  a curfew 
gun  fired  at  2100  daily  from  the  receiving 
ship. 

The  gun  served  not  only  as  a curfew 
but  a timepiece  as  well,  and  the  people 
soon  came  to  depend  upon  it  as  the  cor- 
rect time.  Shortly  before  its  appointed  time 
to  be  fired  the  people,  regardless  of  where 
they  would  be,  would  break  out  their 
watches,  cast  eager  eyes  at  the  clock  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  wait  for  the  roar  of 
the  nine  o’clock  gun.  To  all  appearances 


work  and  play  were  stopped  for  the  time 
being. 

This  custom  became  fixed,  and  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  with  the  exception 
of  a short  period  between  1 907  and  1 909 
when  it  was  discontinued  by  order  of  Rear 
Admiral  E.  D.  Taussig,  USN,  who  was  then 
commandant  of  the  yard. 

This  order  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  the  community  who  had 
come  to  expect  the  sound  of  the  gun  each 
night  and  to  depend  upon  it  for  time.  De- 
spite the  pleas  of  the  people,  the  Admiral 
refused  to  restore  the  gun,  but  so  deter- 
mined were  the  citizens  that  they  took  their 
demands  all  the  way  to  the  White  House 
where  President  Taft  acceded  to  their  wishes 
and  ordered  the  gun  fired. 

Even  today,  the  time-honored  custom  of 
the  people's  looking  at  their  watches  when 
the  gun  is  fired  is  still  in  vogue,  especially 
among  the  citizens  who  have  remembered 
the  history  behind  the  gun. 

So,  if  you  should  happen  to  be  aroused 
while  at  the  Navy  Yard,  glance  at  your 
watch  and  remember  that  the  traditional 
firing  of  the  “nine  o’clock  gun”  will  be  a 
reminder  of  the  order  which  went  into  effect 
on  4 Sept  1 886. 


band,  communication,  engineer, 
Hitry,  intelligence,  ordnance,  pho- 
Miphic,  public  information  and 
^cations,  security  and  guard,  spe- 
ll services,  tank  and  amphibian 
rhor  training  aids,  miscellaneous, 
[i  jly  Department — Supply,  food, 
J,r  transport,  disbursing.  Division 
fLviation — All  men  whose  primary 
k!  is  in  the  field  of  aviation  (flight 
i aircraft  maintenance  crews,  air- 
r t technicians,  weather  and  flight 
f ations  personnel,  and  others). 

Periodic  tabulations  will  deter- 
n ' the  numbers  of  personnel  in  each 
rjjle  and  each  SSN  within  each  func- 
ial  field,  providing  data  from  which 
1:  needs  of  the  Corps  for  each  grade 
,i  SSN  may  be  determined.  Each 
if  he  three  personnel  agencies  will 
> cise  promotion  policies  as  nearly 
c .l  as  possible.  Promotions  to  the 
; hus  grades  will  be  specifically 
c rolled  as  follows : 

Promotions  to  the  first  three  pay 
piles  (whatever  the  SSN)  will  be 
n e from  published  promotion  ros- 
e prepared  by  the  agencies  con- 
el  ed  on  the  basis  of  their  needs, 
1 rosters  to  contain  enough  names 
c meet  anticipated  needs  for  six 
n ths.  Promotions  to  pay  grades  4 
j’  5 (sergeant  and  corporal)  will  be 
I 'ted  from  name  rosters  or  by 
[i|;as  for  the  various  activities,  as 
i cribed  by  the  agencies  concerned. 

I hority  for  such  promotions  will  be 
e ed  quarterly,  at  the  same  time  by 
1 three  agencies.  Promotions  to  pay 
;]ie  6 (PEC)  will  be  made  on  com- 
) ion  of  a prescribed  period  of  satis- 
' ory  service  without  regard  to  SSN 
[ present,  this  period  is  six  months). 

To  reduce  differences  in  rates  of 
i1  notion  between  the  personnel 
ihcies,  “time  in  grade”  requirements 
re  been  established.  Nine  months’ 
ice  in  grade  will  be  required  for 
i notion  to  corporal  and  sergeant, 
ij  one  year’s  service  in  grade  will  be 
fired  for  promotion  to  each  rank 
live  sergeant. 

A corollary  to  the  new  personnel 
ijiem  is  reduction  of  the  present  34 
Ik  titles  to  seven,  to  allow  only  one 
i ial  rank  designation  in  each  pay 
; :le.  The  purpose  is  simplification, 
i since  the  old  titles  referred  to 
liy  assignment,  which  no  longer  is  a 
ike  factor  in  promotion,  they  became 
' lively  meaningless. 

Marine  enlisted  titles  of  rank  wall 
amply:  master. sergeant  (first  pay 
ide),  technical  sergeant  (second), 
if  sergeant  (third),  sergeant 
urth),  corporal  (fifth) , private  first 
s (sixth)  and  private  (seventh), 
ik  insignia  for  sergeants  and  below 
remain  the  same;  for  master  ser- 
nts,  technical  sergeants  and  staff 
geants  insignia  will  be  those  cur- 
tly in  use  for  sergeants  major,  gun- 
y sergeants  and  platoon  sergeants, 
pectively.  But  revision  of  rank 
As  will  not  change  the  titles  of  vari- 
billets,  well  established  in  the 
ps.  For  example,  though  a man’s 
k henceforth  may  be  master  ser- 
nt,  he  will  continue  to  carry  his 
At  designator  in  the  company  or 
tery  as  first  sergeant,  in  the  bat- 
on, regiment  or  division  Cvo  ser- 
nt  major. 

'he  new  Marine  Corps  promotion 
tern  has  been  under  study  since 
ny  months  before  the  surrender  of 
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Japan.  Policy  now  has  taken  definite 
shape  and  action  will  follow  soon. 
The  new  rank  titles  will  become  effec- 
tive 1 December,  and  the  first  promo- 
tions under  provisions  of  the  new  sys- 
tem will  be  issued  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1947. 

• LEGISLATION  controls  the 
Navy  and  thus  the  careers  of  naval 
personnel.  The  editors  of  All  Hands 
receive  hundreds  of  letters  each 
month  from  Navy  men  with  problems, 
and  frequently  these  letters  can  only 
be  answered  in  terms  of  what  the 
next  Congress  may  do.  In  other  words, 
their  situations  are  not  covered  by 
laws,  or,  if  they  are,  the  applicable 
laws  may  be  revised  by  enactment  of 
pending  legislation. 

BuPers  realizes  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  service  personnel,  whose  lives 
may  be  so  directly  affected  by  Con- 
gressional action,  and  accordingly 
maintains  offices  to  assist  the  Con- 
gress— formulating  legislation  which 
affects  the  service,  interpreting  estab- 
lished laws,  and  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  new  laws 
which  may  be  needed  to  cover  new 
situations,  or  old  laws  which  may  need 
revision. 

When  the  80th  Congress  convenes  in 
January,  there  will  go  before  it  for 
consideration  many  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion of  direct  interest  to  naval  per- 
sonnel. The  following  is  a partial 
(and  tentative)  listing  of  subjects  in 
which  BuPers  is  interested,  and  which 
may  be  recommended,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  the  next  Congress  for  con- 
sideration : 

• Revision  of  present  laws  relating 
to  promotion,  retirement  and  rank  dis- 
tribution of  officers. 

• Revision  of  Naval  Reserve  Act  of 
1938,  to  provide  modified  retirement 
of  certain  Reserve  personnel,  and 
other  necessary  changes,  the  need  for 


which  has  become  apparent  with  es- 
tablishment of  the  large,  postwar 
Naval  Reserve. 

• Establishment  of  the  Waves  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  Naval  Reserve. 

• Establishment  of  a new  Post 
Graduate  School  in  a new  location. 

• Authorization  of  an  air  field  and 
facilities  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

• Provision  for  specialist  duty  only 
officers  to  be  a part  of  the  line  of  the 
regular  Navy. 

• Establishment  of  the  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  as  a staff  corps  of  the  Navy. 

• Establishment  . of  the  Hospital 
Corps  as  a staff  corps  of  the  Navy. 

• Provision  for  officers  in  the  medi- 
cal allied  sciences  to  be  permanent 
members  of  the  Medical  Corps. 

• Increase  of  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
to  3 per  cent  of  the  authorized  ’ line 
officer  -strength  ..(it  is,  at  present,.  2 
per  cent). ' va".:  va  ■ 

• Revision  and  increase  of  USN  midr 
shipmen’s  pay  scales. 

• Revision  of  established  laws  gov- 
erning transportation  overseas  of  de- 
pendents and  household  effects. 

• Extension  of  family  allowance 
payments  to  enlisted  personnel  to  1 
July  1949  (present  law  provides  pay- 
ments in  all  cases  “for  the  duration 
and  six,”  or  for  the  duration  of  en- 
listments entered  prior  to  1 July 
1946). 

• Authorization  for  Naval  Science 
buildings  on  the  campuses  of  NROTC 
institutions. 

• Establishment  of  permanent  Chief 
of  Chaplains  of  the  Navy. 

• Amendment  of  Servicemen’s  Re- 
adjustment Act  to  extend  jurisdiction 
of  Boards  of  Review  to  include  re- 
view of  discharges  or  dismissals  by 
reason  of  sentence  of  general  courts 
martial. 
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VANQUISHED  SALUTE  colors  of  victor  as  Jap  sailors  file  aboard  LST  in  China 
Navy  ships  are  being  used  to  repatriate  enemy  military,  naval  personnel 


TREMENDOUS  SCOPE  of  opera# 
indicated  by  crowd  of  Jap  natrv 


FAR  EAST  HOMECOMING 


A GIGANTIC  POSTWAR  naval  op- 
eration involving  transportation  of 
five  and  a half  million  Japanese,  Chi- 
nese and  Koreans — men,  women  and 
children — is  drawing  to  a close. 

The  passengers  are  Jap  prisoners  of 
war,  demilitarized  personnel  and  dis- 
placed Chinese  and  Koreans  who  are 
being  returned  to  their  native  lands  by 
Navy  amphibious  craft,  Liberty  ships 
and  ex- Jap  naval  vessels.  The  pas- 
senger ships  all  are  operated  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Navy. 

The  first  phase  of  the  mammoth 
operation  employed  Navy  amphibious 
craft  and  crews,  and  was  carried  out 
by  the  Seventh  Fleet  from  November 
1945  to  April  1946.  In  this  portion  of 
the  program,  nearly  500,000  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  Koreans  were  repatriated. 

The  second  and  major  phase  utilizes 
Jap  crews  manning  a fleet  composed  of 
Navy  amphibious  craft,  War  Shipping 
Administration  Liberty  ships  and  for- 
mer Jap  naval  vessels.  This  part  of  the 
operation  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  31  December. 

All  costs  of  the  repatriation  opera- 
tion are  borne  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment. They  include  rental  of  the  Navy 
and  War  Shipping  Administration  ves- 
sels being  used,  and  the  cost  of  con- 
verting them  for  their  present  employ- 
ment, plus  reconverting  them  to  their 
original  use.  The  conversion  was  de- 
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‘Magic  Carpet’  Provided 
By  U.  S.  Navy  in  Orient 
For  Operation  Returning 
5,500,000  Japs,  Chinese, 
Koreans  to  Native  Lands 


signed  to  give  the  ships  maximum 
passenger  carrying  capacity  by  using 
holds  and  other  available  space  as 
sleeping  compartments.  The  Navy  en- 
gaged in  the  program  to  carry  out  that 
part  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration  which 
stated  that  the  Japanese  military 
forces,  after  having  been  completely 
disarmed,  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

The  fleet  which  is  moving  the  ma- 
jority of  the  repatriates  is  comprised 
of  85  LSTs,  100  Liberty  ships  and 
about  100  ex-Jap  naval  vessels,  includ- 
ing aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers, escort  ships,  transports, 
minelayers  and  cargo  ships.  The  Jap- 
manned,  U.  S.-owned  vessels  fly  the 
Nipponese  merchant  marine  ensign,  in 
addition  to  a green  and  red  square  flag 
similar  to  the  international  “Oboe” 
flag.  The  former  Jap  naval  ships  fly 
the  Jananese  merchant  marine  ensign 
and  a blue  and  red  flag,  similar  to  the 


international  “Easy”  flag,  in  which! 
triangle  is  cut. 

The  passenger  list  by  August  hi , 
totaled  4,226,477,  of  which  2,126,4* 
were  Jap  ex-army  personnel,  227,4 
ex-navy  men  and  1,872,651  civilij 
Japanese.  All  were  transported  to  t 
Japanese  homeland.  They  came,  in  t 
numbers  shown,  from  the  followi: 
areas:  China,  1,492,288;  South  Kor<’. 
671,885;  North  Korea,  111,455;  are' 
under  the  Supreme  Commander 
Southeast  Asia,  571,691;  Formo: 
454,760;  Manchuria,  410,215;  are 
under  the  Australian  military  force 
137,383;  Pacific  Ocean  area,  123,43 
Philippines,  89,998;  Ryukyus,  49,42 
other  islands  near  Japan,  62,389;  Nc| 
Zealand,  796;  North  Indochina,  31,58 
Hawaii,  182,  and  Hongkong,  18,993. 

Before  the  War  Shipping  Admini 
tration  and  former  Jap  naval  vesse 
were  available  in  sufficient  number 
meet  the  repatriation  requirement1 
amphibious  craft  of  the  Seventh  Fie 
were  used  for  transporting  Japane: 
from  China  to  Japan,  and  for  retui! 
trips  with  Chinese.  Koreans  also  wei 
repatriated  from  China  and  Japaii 
The  Seventh  Fleet  ended  its  specifl 
passenger  work  on  8 April  1946,  havin' 
transported  210,020  Jap  ex-army  mei; 
10,753  ex-navy,  100,288  Nip'ponesi 
civilians,  11,134  Koreans  from  Chint 
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rsjng  forlornly  as  they  await  proc- 
iji  before  leaving  for  the  homeland. 

gji  77,939  Chinese  and  Koreans  from 
Joan — a grand  total  of  410,134. 
seventh  Fleet  officers  had  to  meet 
l'ny  new  problems  when  war’s  end 
sited  them  from  amphibious  assault 
Orations  to  the  passenger-carrying 
liiness,  in  which  about  100  LSTs 
'I  re  utilized.  Staff  planners  and  ships’ 
rnpanies  had  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
ij  ties  of  engaging  in  such  a gigantic 
f.nsportation  operation  thousands  of 

Iles  from  the  U.  S.,  keeping  enough 
lined  officers  and  men  aboard  the 
ps  during  the  critical  demobilization 
iriod,  and  carrying,  feeding  and 
ijjring  for  people  of  a different  stand- 
|i  of  living  and  different  customs  and 
Jiguage. 

/The  LSTs  carried  1,000  men,  with 
b number  reduced  when  women  and 
j'ildren  were  among  the  passengers, 
‘prmally,  the  voyages  were  of  from 
ro  to  four  days  duration,  the  longest 
[3T  trip  being  about  600  miles. 
/“Many  a voyage  ended  with  more 
I oard  than  started,”  the  Commander 
venth  Amphibious  Force  said, 
(’here  was  scarcely  a ship  which  did 
t have  its  midwife  problems.  When 
j first  started  the  operation,  proud 
mmanding  officers  would  often  send 
: a dispatch  something  like,  ‘Began 
yage  with  950  aboard;  completed 
lyage  with  952  aboard,  mother  and 
dns  doing  splendidly!’  But  the  popu- 
lation increase  aboard  the  landing  cfaft 
[ on  became  only  a routine  matter.” 

| Hospital  corpsmen  attended  the 
ork  when  there  was  no  doctor  aboard, 
id  frequently  Japanese  medical  offi- 
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two  Nipponese  of  total  of 
b will  be  completed  in  1946. 


JAP  MOTHER  and  baby  (on  mother's  back)  are 
over  5,500,000  involved  in  repatriation  project.  Jo 


cers  were  assigned  to  assist  with  the 
health  problems  of  the  passengers.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  health  record 
was  excellent.  Medical  screening  of 
prospective  passengers  before  embark- 
ing kept  the  incidence  of  disease  low. 

In  addition  to  Navy  crews,  the  LSTs 
carried  Marines,  who  supervised  guard 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

YOUNG  NIP  is  one  of  millions  re- 
turned to  Japan,  from  China,  Korea, 
Manchuria  and  islands  of  the  Pacific. 


work  done  by  Japanese,  and  Japanese 
army  interpreters.  Discipline  among 
Jap  passengers  was  said  to  have  been 
good. 

Sailors  rigged  steam  kettles  outside 
the  galley  for  cooking  rice,  principal 
item  of  diet  for  the  passengers.  The 
food  was  ladled  out  in  tubs  and  carried 
forward  on  the  foredeck,  where  the  re- 
patriates formed  their  chow  line. 

However,  messing  1,000  persons  was 
just  one  of  the  duties  which  kept  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  landing  ships  on 
the  go.  There  were  cruises  in  rough 
weather,  one  time  with  a 65-knot  wind, 
when  shiphandling  was  the  paramount 
problem,  and  one  LST  crew  cared  for 
35  blind  Chinese  passengers  on  a four- 
dav  cruise. 

Many  Japanese  babies  received  two 
rides  in  one,  as  they  came  aboard  the 
ships  on  their  mothers’  backs,  papoose- 
style.  In  addition  to  their  babies, 
Nipponese  mothers  were  loaded  down 
with  blankets,  clothing  and  other  per- 
sonal effects  in  back-breaking  quanti- 
ties. 

An  idea  of  the  tremendous  magni- 
tude of  the  transportation  operation 
can  be  gained  from  a simple  com- 
parison. It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  operation  involved  more  passen- 
gers than  there  are  residents  of  Scot- 
land. 

Interesting  to  U.  S.  Navy  veterans 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was  the  sight 
of  former  Japanese  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors filing  aboard  the  transporting 
ships  and  rendering  their  awkward 
and  rather  comic  salute. 
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L F T T €R S 

TO  THE  EDITOR 


Change  in  Rate 

Sir  : I am  planning  a career  in  the  Navy, 
but  not  in  my  present  rate.  I am  a motor 
machinist’s  mate  and  would  like  to  change 
to  storekeeper  if  possible.  I am  a graduate 
of  a Class  “A”  diesel  school,  which  I at- 
tended two  years  ago  while  in  the  Re- 
serve. I have  reenlisted  in  the  regular 
Navy.  Can  I make  this  change?  How 
should  I go  about  it? — T.  G.,  MOMM2, 
USN. 

• Your  request  through  official  channels 
to  BuPers  for  a change  of  rate  will  he 
given  consideration. — Ed. 

Broken  Service 

Sir  : I reentered  the  Navy  as  SKI,  with 
broken  service,  after  eight  months  as  a 
civilian.  Can  33  months  as  SKI  served 
during  first  enlistment  he  considered  as 
time  toward  CSKA? — E.  L.  F.,  SKI,  usn. 

• No.  Time  served  in  a previous  enlist- 
ment may  not  he  counted  for  promotion 
purposes  after  reenlistment  in  a broken 
service  category.  You  must  again  fulfill 
service  and  marks  requirements  existing 
for  the  next  higher  rating. — Ed.  ' 

No  Raise  for  ACADs  V 

Sir  : Are  aviation  cadets  getting  a pay 
raise?— D.  P.  M.,  ACAD,  usnr. 

• No,  the  Readjustment  Act,  as  amended 
June  1946,  did  not  provide  an  increase  in 
pay  for  air  cadets. — Ed. 

Log  Keeping 

Sir  : Is  there  any  regulation  which  spe- 
cifies the  type  of  writing  implement  to  be 
used  in  keeping  quartermaster  or  signal 
logs? — H.E.E.,  SMI,  usn. 

• No.  Navy  Regs  (Art.  IS  17)  and  other 
sources  specify  only  that  such  logs  are 
to  he  kept  in  a neat  and  legible  manner. 
— Ed. 

From  Acting  to  Permanent 

Sir:  I was  rated  CGMA  6 Mar  1944 
and  received  a temporary  commission  as 
ensign  14  Nov  1944,  without  having  any 
sea  duty  as  CGMA.  I was  then  trans- 
ferred to  sea  duty  where  I remained  until 
separated  on  2 Feb  1946.  I have  now 
shipped  over  as  CGMA.  Is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  complete  a full  year  of  sea  duty 
as  CGMA  before  I am  eligible  for  per- 
manent appointment  as  CGM?— E.  H.  C., 
CGMA,  usn, 

• No.  See  Appendix  A,  para.  13,  of 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  136-1,5  (NDB,  Jan-June 
191,5).  Time  served  in  a temporary  officer 
status  may  he  counted  toward  meeting  re- 
quirements for  enlisted  promotion.  In 
your  case,  it  may  be  added  to  any  previ- 
ous or  subsequent  time  served  on  sea  duty 
as  CGMA  to  fulfill  the  one-year  sea  duty 
requirement  for  appointment  to  Pay 
Grade  1.  However,  retroactive  advance- 
ments or  changes  in  status  are  not  au- 
thorized.— Ed. 


About  the  Uniform 

Sir  : Gratifying  are  the  newspaper 
indications  of  general  disapproval  of 
making  any  significant  change  in  the 
uniform  for  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy. 
If  such  general  disapproval  of  change 
in  fact  be  the  case,  perhaps  a complete 
* .yabout  face  would  be  timely. 

Many  officers  envy  men's  privilege  to 
wear  clothing  comfortable  about  the 
neck — without  collar  and  tie,  and 
waist — without  shirt-tail  tuck-in.  Per- 
haps taking  the  best  features  of  offi- 
cers' trousers  and  enlisted  men’s 
jumpers  for  a composite  result,  gen- 
erally looking  towards  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  male  in  dress  reform,  would 
meet  popular  acceptance. 

Against  the  uncomfortable  and  un- 
healthy custom  for  men  to  wear  neck- 
ties, our  civilian  brothers  seem  help- 
less because  someone  important  once 
said,  “Clothes  make  the  man’’  The 
services,  however,  with  their  presump- 
tion of  masculinity  and  their  efforts  to 
base  personal  recognition  on  character 
and  ability  rather  than  class,  wealth 
or  social  position,  could  be  leaders  of 
men.  A universal  open  neck  (similar 
to  our  tropical  uniform  shirt)  for  all 
uniforms,  with  open  collar  to  overlay 
the  coat  or  blouse  collar  when  such 
garments  are  required  for  warmth, 
would  win  grateful  applause  of  officers, 
CPOs  and  civilians  as  well. — G.  M.  B. 
Jr.,  Capt.,  (SC)  usn. 

Sir  : Why  doesn’t  the  Navy,  instead 
of  decreasing  the  sailor’s  traditional 
looks  by  changing  the  uniform,  in- 
crease it  by  just  changing  the  head 
gear  to  something  like  that  of  a chief? 
— J.  R.  S.,  SI,  usn. 

Sir  : All  these  guys  that  think  the 
present  uniform’s  a “Monkey  Suit”  will 
be  among  the  sloppiest  on  leave  off 
ships  if  this  new  uniform,  with  all  its 
additional  difficulties  in  caring  for  it, 
is  put  into  use.  If  they  can't  look  good 
or  be  satisfied  with  this  uniform, 
they'll  never  look  good  or  be  satisfied. 
— R.  S.  C.,  PHM1,  usn. 


Change  in  Manual 

Sir:  Can  you  tell  me  what  subjects  are 
covered  by  Part  D,  Chapter  2,  BuPers 
Manual  ? I notice  that  there  is  no  such 
chapter  in  my  copy  of  that  publication. 
It  is  not  listed  in  the  table  of  contents, 
but  there  is  a reference  made  to  an 
article  D-2003(3)  in  the  index  for  Part 
D.— R.  F.  S.,  Yl,  usn. 

• If  your  Manual  has  been  corrected  to 
date  it  should  show  that  Part  D,  Chapter 
2,  ‘‘Identification,’''  was  deleted  by  Change 
No.  1,  BuPers  Manual,  10  July  1944,  and 
that  material  formerly  contained  in  Part 
D,  Chapter  2,  is  now  in  Part  A,  Chapter 
.}.— Ed. 


Sir  : I was  advanced  to  CRMA  1 Aug 
1945.  I have  had  eight  years  continuous 
sea  duty,  but  in  February  1946  I was 
ordered  to  shore  duty.  Consequently  I 
had  only  six  months  sea  duty  as  CRMA. 
(1)  Do  I have  to  wait  until  six  months 
after  I return  to  sea  as  CRMA  before  I 
become  eligible  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment? (2)  If  this  is  so,  what  is  the  logic 
behind  this  requirement? — M.  P.  G.* 
CRMA,  usn. 

• (1)  Yes.  (2)  The  Navy  is  seagoing  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  For  ratings 
which  have  a definite  billet  at  sea,  it.  is 
considered  to  be  required  that  a CPO 
should  serve  in  his  acting  appointment  for 
a definite  time  at  sea.  That  period  has 
been  set  at  is  months  in  order  that  the 
CO  may  determine  adequately  a man’s 
eligibility  for  appointment  to  pay  grade 
1. — Ed. 


Coast  Guard  Reserve 

Sir:  (1)  Are  any  plans  being  considered 
for  active  training  duty  in  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  for  both  officers  and  en- 
listed men,  such  as  in  the  Organized  and 
Volunteer  Naval  Reserves?  (2)  If  not, 
may  Coast  Guard  Reservists  train  tem- 
porarily with  Naval  Reservists? — P.  C., 
Et.  (jg),  USCGR. 

• (1 ) No  plans  have  been  completed  for 
active  training  in  the  Coast  Guard  Re- 
serve. (2)  Yes,  but  officers  must  resign 
from  uscgr  to  enroll  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. They  probably  would  retain  their 
present  rank.  There  is  no  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  for  enlisted  men.  They  may  en- 
roll in  the  Naval  Reserve,  but  will  not  re- 
tain any  rate  above  that,  of  S2.  They  may 
advance  by  taking  a prescribed  amount  of 
training  on  a voluntary  basis  (see  p.  58). 
—Ed. 


Dentists  in  Germany 

Sir  : Eighty-six  Navy  dentists  are  i| 
in  Germany.  We  left  New  York  18  J 
on  the  Army  transport  George  Wusld 
ton.  All  86  were  quartered  on  F u 
below  the  waterline  in  troop  comp:,, 
ments.  We  slept  three  high.  We  ate  tri 
mess,  standing  up.  The  Navy  was  ,ne 
like  this  ! 

After  10  miserable  days  we  arrived: 
Bremerhaven.  The  train  ride  from  tin 
was  40  hours  in  third  class  cars  to  - 
langen,  where  we  split  up  for  our  vari 
Army  posts. 

From  what  I have  seen,  most  of 
were  doing  just  as  essential  work  in 
States.  But,  of  course,  anywhere  in 
world  there  is  just  as  much  dentistry 
do  as  the  dentist  wants  to  do. 

Everywhere  we  go  we  are  an  odd 
The  Germans  don’t  know'  what  we  ; 
Many  ask  us  if  we  are  Russians  w! 
we  wear  grays.  Others  think  we  e 
what’s  left  of  the  German  Navy. 

The  only  thing  all  of  us  ask  is  t 
the  Navy  doesn't  forget  us  over  here 
J.  M.,  Lt.(jg)  (DC),  usnr. 

• About  800  Navy  dental  officers  wij 
are  on  duty  with  Army  units  around 
world,  aiding  that  service  in  meeting  j 
need  for  dentists  despite  shortages  can  j 
by  demobilization. — Ed. 

1 

Sinking  of  Atik 

Sir  : A recent  newspaper  article  t.l 

of  the  sinking  on  26  March  1942  of 
uss  Atik,  formerly  the  SS  Carolyn,  Jj 
miles  east  of  Norfolk  while  on  her  sha.- 
dowm  cruise.  I have  never  found  the  Ac 
listed  in  any  Navy  ship  loss  list,  nor  l 
any  Navy  ship  register.  What  were  1' 
classification  letters  and  number? — E.B.’, 
Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr. 

• As  a secret  project  with  a highly  s,- 
cialized  purpose,  the  Atik  was  never  gin 
a classification  nor  entered  on  the  Navi 
vessel  register.  Presumably  the  Germ 
high  command  referred  to  her  when  of 
April  1942  it  announced  by  radio  thati 
U-boat  had  sunk  “a  Q-boat — a heavi 
armed  ship  disguised  as  an  unarmed  v ■ | 
sel.  . . .”  As  the  Carolyn,  she  still 
peared  in  Lloyd’s  Register  of  Shippi , ■ 
1944-45  edition. — Ed. 


Crossing  the  ‘T 

Sir:  On  page  43  of  the  July  1946  iss 
you  credit  Admiral  Ruddock  as  “the  ir 
who  crossed  the  ’T’  at  Surigao,”  and  “ 
-the  hlstoric  annihilation  of  a J 
battleship  force  in  the  northern  neck 
Surigao  Strait."  I was  pilothouse  rad 
man  on  the  Maryland  that  night  and. 
I recall.  Admiral  Kincaid  w'as  the  ts 
force  commander.  Admiral  Oldendorf,  i 
group  commander,  was  putting  out  1 
signals  to  change  course  and  speed  a 
to  commence  and  cease  firing.  Is  i 
memory  correct?— J.S.H.,  CRM,  usn. 


• Approximately.  Admiral  Thomas 
Kincaid  ( then  Vice  Admiral)  teas  Cot 
mander  Central  Philippines  Attack  Foil 
(fth  Fleet,  augmented).  Admiral  Kincci 
was  not  in  the  immediate  Surigao  bat , 
area.  Vice  Admiral  J.  B.  Oldendorf  (tin 
Rear  Admiral)  teas  Commander  Suppd 
Force  and  OTC  of  our  actual  forces  '■ 
Surigao  Strait.  He  tvas  aboard  uss  Louli 
ville  (CA  28)  stationed  in  the  left  flai 
forces.  Rear  Admiral  Theodore  D.  J?.n 
dock  tons  ComBatDivj  aboard  uss  TFr 
Virginia  (BB  1,8),  whose  ships  (West  Yi 
ginia,  Maryland ) were  among,  and  leadu 
in  that  order,  those  ships  that  crossed  t. 
“T”  (from  van  to  rear,  West  Virgin! 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Cal 
fornia,  Pennsylvania). 

It  may  be  said  that  Admiral  Oldendo 
“ master-minded ” the  tactics  of  this  batt, 
which  occurred  25  Oct  191,1,.  He  presid i| 
at  a conference  the  day  before  the  bait, 
at  which  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  “4 
in  this  situation  ivas  discussed.  Admir 
Ruddock  was  among  those  subordina 
commanders  who  aided  materially  in  brin 
ing  the  plan  to  fruition.  Although  not 
command  of  the  battle  line,  he  initiati 
the  battleship  action  by  directing  his  flee, 
ship  to  open  fire  at  the  correct  range. 

All  Hands  rearets  implication  in  i 
previous  article  that  a single  officer  w t 
responsible  for  crossing  the  “T”.  But  i 
the  Japs,  who  lost  a large  part  of  the 
navy  thereby  ( two  BBs.  three  DDs  sun 
outright:  one  CA,  one  CT,  damaged,  si/Ji 
by  air  attack  on  the  following  day)  tl\ 
question,  “Who  crossed  the  ’ T’f ” inn : 
seem  more  than  a little  academic. — Ed. 
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ALL  HAND, 


Extended  Enlistment 

Sir:  My  minority  cruise  expired  30  Oct 
1944.  X extended  my  enlistment  for  two 
years  9 Jan  1945.  My  extension  paper 
states  that  my  extension  will  expire  two 
years  after  the  expiration  of  my  previous 
enlistment,  which  I have  signed.  The  CO 
I of  the  station  at  that  time  had  me  signed 
up  until  9 Jan  1947,  without  my  signa- 
ture. Which  is  correct? — D.  J.  B.,  GM3, 

USN. 

• In  accordance  with  a wartime  rule, 
Alnav  155-41  (NDB.  cum  ed. ; 41-2019), 
enlistments  were  arbitrarily  extended  in 
cases  of  Navy  men  who  did  not  volun- 
tarily reenlist  or  extend  their  enlistments. 
Their  enlistments  did  not,  therefore,  ex- 
pire until  the  date  precediny  execution  of 
reenlistment  contract  or  on  the  date  of 
execution  of  an  extension  agreement.  Your 
enlistment  expired  the  daie  of  your  ex- 
tension agreement,  9 Jan  1945,  and  you 
xvill  be  required  to  serve  two  years  from 
that  date. — Ed. 

Minority  Cruise 

Sir:  (1)  Does  a minority  cruise  of  three 
years,  one  month,  22  days  count  as  four 
years  for  pay  and  time  purposes  on  20- 
year  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve?  (2) 
Is  a four-month  sentence  served  on  con- 
viction of  GCM  deducted  in  figuring  pay 
and  20-year  retirement? — D.  G.  M.,  CEM, 
USN. 

• (1)  Section  20 2 of  the  Naval  Reserve 
Act  of  1938  provides  that  a complete  en- 
listment during  minority  shall  be  counted 
as  four  years’  service  for  Fleet  Reserve 
transfer.  Only  actual  time  served  in  the 
enlistment  counts  for  pay  purposes.  (2) 
Art.  H-940  7,  BuPers  Manual,  provides 
that  time  spent  in  non-performance  of 
duty  while  imprisoned  under  court  martial 
sentence  shall  be  counted  for  Fleet  Re- 
serve transfer.  Such  time  is  deducted  for 
pay  purposes.— Ed. 

Return  to  Old  Rate 

Sir  : After  four  years  active  duty  I 

was  honorably  discharged  as  a Yl.  Later 
I decided  to  reenter  the  naval  service.  As 
Yl  was  not  then  open  I was  forced  to 
enter  as  a Y2.  Is  it  possible  for  an  ad- 
justment to  be  made,  and  for  me  to  get 
back  the  rate  of  Yl? — F.T.H.,  Y2,  usn. 

• BuPers  decides  such  cases  on  the  in- 
dividual merit  of  each  case.  If  you  desire 
an  adjustment  in  your  case  it  is  suggested 
that  you  submit  an  official  letter  to  Bu- 
Pers via  the  CO. — Ed. 

Air  Boats  Third 

Sir  : What  is  the  proper  name  for  avia- 
tion boatswain’s  mate,  third  class  petty 
officer — aviation  coxswain  or  aviation 
boatswain’s  mate,  third  class? — D.  V.  J., 
GM3,  usn. 

• Aviation  boatswain’s  mate,  third  class. 
— Ed. 

NUC  for  Iwo? 

Sir:  Did  LSM  Group  14,  Flotilla  5,  re- 
reive the  Navy  I’nit  Citation  for  the  Iwo 
Jima  operation? — S.  R.  W.,  GM3,  usn. 

• No  such  aivard  ivas  made. — Ed. 


‘In  High  Esteem’ 

Sir  : The  enclosed  letter  shows,  J be- 
lieve, the  esteem  with  which  nearly  all 
Naval  Reservists  look  upon  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  naval  service. — E.  C. 
E.,  R.Adm.,  usn. 

• To:  The  Commandinq  Officer 

Subj.:  Letter  of  appreciation 

1.  On  occasion  of  return  to  inactive  duty,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  what  the 
Navy  has  offered  me. 

2.  During  three  and  one-half  years,  the  Navy 
provided  educational  facilities  which  would 
have  been  costly  to  duplicate  as  a civilian,  and 
practical  experience  earned  in  the  many  and 
varied  duties  inherent  in  the  Supply  Corps,  to- 
gether with  the  degree  of  responsibility  as- 
sumed, are  seldom  available  in  commercial 
business  in  such  a short  time.  These  filings  are 
invaluable  assets  for  which  there  is  reason  to 
thank  the  Navy. 

3.  You  may  be  assured  that  fhe  naval  service 
Is  held  in  high  esteem  by  me,  and  that  I will 
continue  to  speak  in  its  support. 

S 


USS  BALAO— Claim  upheld  by  records • 

Late  Last  Shot  Claim 

Sir  : To  date  I do  not  believe  the  sub- 
marine of  which  I had  command  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  “last  shot"  controversy, 
uss  Balao  (SS  285)  ceased  fire  at  0641 
GCT  on  14  Aug  1945  after  sinking  one  and 
beaching  one  small  patrol  vessel  by  gun- 
fire in  Toni  Wan,  just  south  of  Kameishi 
on  the  east  coast  of  Honshu.  We  battle- 
surfaced and  pursued  the  vessels  into  the 
bay  in  order  to  sink  them,  A number  of 
rounds  also  were  expended  on  points  of 
aim  on  the  beach.  1 believe  this  noses  out 
all  other  claimants  to  “last  shot"  honors, 
except  Torslc,  and  represents  the  final  gun- 
fire sinking  of  the  war. — R.  K.  R.  W., 
Comdr,  usn. 

• Records  uphold  Balao’s  claim.  Only 
later  hostile  incident  reported  to  All 
Hands,  also  substantiated  by  the  record, 
was  that  of  uss  Torsk  (SS  423)  which 
sank  two  Japanese  frigates  with  torpedoes, 
one  at  1935  and  the  other  at  2111  (GCT) 
on  14  August.  Hostilities  officially  ceased 
at  2300  14  August  (GCT).  See  All  Hands, 
June  1946,  p.  39. — Ed. 

Resignation  of  Regulars 

Sir  : I received  a commission  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  regular  Navy  1 Jan 
1944.  Previously  I held  a reserve  com- 
mission, and  was  on  active  duty  for  nine 
months  as  a temporary  regular.  My  ques- 
tion is  in  regard  to  Alnav  283-45  (NDB, 
30  September),  which  states  that  any  offi- 
cer who  applies  for  transfer  to  the  regu- 
lar Navy  and  then  decides  he  does  not 
want  to  stay,  may  resign  on  1 Jan  1947 
and  his  resignation  automatically  will  be 
accepted  by  the  President.  Does  this  ap- 
ply to  me? — O.W.,  Lt.,  usn. 

• No.  Because  you  accepted  your  appoint- 
ment before  Alnav  283  ivent  into  effect, 
it  does  not  apply  to  you.  Alnav  283  ap- 
plies only  to  officers  appointed  under  Pub- 
lic Law  341,  11th  Congress. — Ed. 

Philippine  Defense 

Sir:  Are  personnel  who  served  aboard 
uss  Paul  Jones  (DD230)  from  8 Dec  1941 
to  21  Mar  1942  entitled  to  wear  the 
Philippine  Defense  Ribbon?  If  so,  do  they 
rate  any  stars? — R.  K.  S.,  CY,  usn. 

• Personnel  who  served  aboard  the  Paul 
Jones  for  30  days  during  the  period  12 
Dec  1941  to  3 Apr  1942  are  entitled  to 
wear  the  Philippine  Defense  Ribbon  with 
one  star. — Ed. 

Gold  Stripe  Requirements 

Sir:  I have  16  years  continuous  service 
in  the  Navy.  During  my  first  enlistment 
I received  a conduct  mark  of  3.0  for  one 
quarter.  During  my  second  enlistment  I 
received  a mark  of  4.0  for  the  entire  en- 
listment and  during  the  third  enlistment 
I received  a conduct  mark  of  3.5  for  one 
quarter.  I received  one  good  conduct 
medal  for  the  first  12  years  of  service. 
My  marks  in  proficiency  in  rating  were 
above  3.5.  (1)  Under  the  present  laws  of 

the  Navy  do  I rate  gold  service  stripes? 
(2)  How  many  stripes  (red  or  gold)  do  I 
rate? — H.  P.  G.,  CCS,  usn. 

• (1)  No.  According  to  Art.  8-8(b),  Uni- 
form Regulations,  enlisted  men  may  wear 
gold  stripes  if  they  hold  three  consecutive 
good  conduct  aivards  or  have  12  years 
continuous  service  during  which  time 
records  have  been  maintained  with  marks 
and  qualifications  equivalent  to  those 
necessary  for  the  receipt  of  good  conduct 
awards.  (2)  Four,  red. — Ed. 

Wearing  Gold  Hashmarks 

Sir:  May  gold  hashmarks  and  rating 
badges  be  worn  on  CPOs'  gray  and  khaki 
uniforms? — G.  C.  C.,  CMoMM,  USN. 

• No.  Art.  8-2  (b)  Uniform  Regulations 
authorizes  eligible  CPOs  to  wear  gold 
rating  badges  on  blue  uniforms  only. 
When  gold  rating  badges  are  worn,  gold 
service  stripes  must,  also  be  worn.  Gold 
badges  and  hashmarks  are  not  authorized 
for  gray  and  khaki  uniforms. — Ed. 


No  Mustering  Out  Pay 

Sir:  1 reenlisted  in  March  1944.  When 
this  term  is  up  I will  have  21  years  in  the 
Navy  and  intend  to  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve,  drawing:  retainer  pay.  Will  1 re- 
ceive my  mustering  out  pay  at  that  time, 
will  I have  to  put  in  a claim  for  it  for  re- 
enlisting in  1944,  or  am  I entitled  to  it  at 
all?— R.  L.  S.,  CRM,  usn. 

• Under  Public  Laiv  190,  19th  Congress, 
persons  discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting,  re- 
enlisting or  appointment  in  the  regular 
Navy  on  or  after  1 Feb  1945  are  eligible 
to  receive  mustering  out  payment. 

Under  Public  Law  225,  the  Mustering- 
Out  Payment  Act,  no  mustering  out  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  to  any  member  of  the 
armed  forces  who,  at  the  time  of  discharge 
or  relief  from  active  service,  is  transferred 
or  returned  to  the  retired  list  with  retire- 
ment pay  or  to  a status  in  which  he  re- 
ceives retirement  pay. 

Inasmuch  as  you  reenlisted  prior  to  1 
Feb  19  45  you  are  not  eligible  to  receive 
mustering  out  payment  for  the  period  of 
service  ending  in  March  19  44.  You  also 
will  be  ineligible  for  mustering  out  pay- 
ment at  completion  of  your  present  tour 
of  duty  if  you  are  transferred  to  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  placed  on  inactive  duty  with 
retainer  pay. — Ed. 

Duty  of  Consulates 

Sir  : In  an  August  issue  of  Life  there 
appeared  a photo  of  two  officers  and  a 
chief  petty  officer  who,  it  stated,  were  at- 
tached to  the  American  Consulate  at 
Vladivostock,  Russia.  (1)  What  CPOs  pull 
that  type  of  duty?  (2)  What  are  their 
duties?  (3)  Through  what  channels  does 
one  request  consulate  duty?— B.  B.  B., 
CSM,  usn. 

• (1)  Storekeepers  and  yeomen  were  as- 
signed, during  the  war,  to  duty  with  Naval 
Attaches  and  Liaison  Offices  in  foreign 
countries.  (2)  Their  duties  were  clerical 
and  disbursing.  (3)  Enlisted  personnel  are 
being  recalled  from  this  duty  and  are  being 
replaced  by  federal  Civil  Service  employees. 
Qualified  ex-servicemen  are  eligible  for 
these  assignments  and  may  address  in- 
quiries to  CNO,  (Op-32),  Washington  25, 
D.  C.— Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

• Souvenir  books  of  the  following  ships 

are  available  at  the  prices  indicated ; 
address:  Sterling  Engraving  Company, 
Room  806,  1411  Fourth  Avenue  Bldg., 
Seattle  1 , Wash,  uss  Richard  P.  Leary 
(DD  6 64)  $5,  Heywood  L.  Edwards 
( DD  663)  $5,  Hancock  (CV  19)  $4, 
San  Juan  (CL  54)  $4,  Fanshaw  Bay 
(CVE  10)  $ 5 , Makassar  Strait  (CVE 
91)  $5)  Takanis  Bay  (CVE  89)  $5, 

Herald  of  the  Morning  ( AP  113)  $5, 
Blue  (DD  144)  $5,  Oglethorpe  (AKA 
100)  $5,  General  Leroy  Eltinge  ( AP 
154)  $4,  George  F.  Elliot  (AP  105)  $5. 

• uss  Chilton  (APA  38).  Address: 
Commanding  Officer,  uss  Chilton  (APA 
38),  c/o  FPO,  San  Francisco.  One  copy 
free  to  men  who  served  aboard  prior 
to  1 Jan  1946. 

• uss  Cleveland  (CL  55).  Address: 
Recreation  Officer,  uss  Cleveland  (CL 
55),  Philadelphia  Group  16th  Fleet,  V. 
S.  Naval  Base,  Philadelphia  12,  Pa, 
One  copy  free  on  request  to  former 
crew  members. 

• uss  Franklin  (CV  13).  Address:  Al- 
bert Love  Enterprises.  1060  Capitol 
Avenue,  Atlanta.  Ga.  Distribution  ex- 
pected 1 November,  not  limited  to  for- 
mer crew  members.  Price,  $5  per  copy. 

• uss  LST  692.  Address:  N.  T.  Ben- 
son, 133  Buckingham  Place,  Chicago 
13,  III.  Copies  free  to  former  crew 
members. 
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SecNav  Outlines  Policies  and  Aims 
Fn  Governments  of  Pacific  Islands 


U.  S.  Objectives  Stated 

. On  Sept.  2 The  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  “Pacific 
Islands.”  I am  appreciative  of  The 
rimes’  well  deserved  reputation  for  ac- 
curacy and  objectivity,  but  feel  that  in 
this  instance  your  editorial  opinion 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  a 
full  knowledge  of  pertinent  facts. 

The  editorial  groups  “Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  and  the  mandated  islands 
we  took  from  Japan”  and  states  “that 
our  Government  intends,  unless  Con- 
gress should  make  it  change  its  mind,” 
to  leave  these  islands  indefinitely  un- 
der military  rule. 

Guam  and  American  Samoa  are  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States,  the  for- 
mer having  been  captured  by  the 
United  States  Navy  during  the  Span- 
lsh-American  War  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris; 
the  latter  being  voluntarily  ceded  to 
the  United  States  Government. 

There  is  a distinction  between  the 
United  States  possessions  of  almost 
fifty  years’  standing  and  islands  re- 
cently seized  by  the  defeat  of  the  en- 
emy in  the  Pacific.  The  status  of  these 
latter  islands  is  now  that  of  captured 
ex-enemy  territory,  and  as  such  they 
are  administered  under  military  gov- 
ernment in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Ryukyus,  the  Bonins,  Korea  and  the 
ex-enemy  homelands. 

There  is  also  a significant  distinction 
between  “military  rule”  and  naval  civil 
government.  The  latter  is  in  effect  in 
those  Pacific  islands  which  are  not  ex- 
enemy territory.  The  difference  be- 
tween military  government  and  civil 
government  stems  from  the  underlying 
basis  of  authority.  Military  govern- 
ment is  based  on  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  require  an  occupy- 
ing power  to  provide  a form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  absence  of  the  deposed 
power.  Civil  government  of  island  pos- 
sessions, on  the  other  hand,  is  based 


SecNav  Forrestal’s  Letter 
To  N.  Y.  Times  Reprinted 

This  article  was  written  by  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  James  Forrestal' 
as  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  on  20  September.  The 
letter  appeared  on  the  Times  edi- 
torial page  on  24  September,  and  is 
here  reprinted. 


upon  some  domestic  organic  act  or,  as 
m the  case  of  Guam  and  American 
Samoa,  upon  Presidential  executive 
orders. 

On  Dec.  23,  1898,  President  McKinley 
issued  Executive  Order  No.  153190 
which  reads:  “The  island  of  Guam  in 
the  Ladrones  is  hereby  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  and  to  give  it  the  necessary 
protection  and  government.”  On  Feb. 
19,  1900,  President  McKinley  similarly 
placed  the  islands  of  American  Samoa 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  offering  of 
Guam  and  American  Samoa  for  trus- 
teeship under  the  United  Nations  has 
never  been  suggested  by  responsible 
sources. 

I thoroughly  agree  that  our  national 
security  is  important  and  that,  there- 
fore, we  must  maintain  strong  Pacific 
bases.  Single  island  positions  cannot 
be  considered  strong  bases.  Selected 
islands  can,  however,  together  with 
Guam,  form  a far-reaching,  mutually 
supporting  base  network,  although 
each  alone  would  fall  far  short  of  be- 
ing an  impregnable  bastion.  Large- 
scale  offensives  cannot  be  mounted 
from  a small  island  base.  An  appro- 
priate base  network,  however,  permits 
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World  peace  and 
quiet  was  broken  in 
two  areas:  troubled 
China  and  recently 
riled  Netherlands 
East  Indies.  Unmind- 
ful B-29s  made  first 
non-stop  flight  from 
Japan  to  Washington;  flying  time:  27 
hours,  29  minutes. 
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of  Guamanian  children  under  Naval 


TOY  TRAIN  PLAYS  part  in  education 
Givil  Government.  Interest  among  moppets  is  not,  it  appears,  unanimous. 


full  exploitation  of  mobility  of  forces, 
which  was  such  a vital  factor  in  vic- 
tory in  the  Pacific. 

Your  editorial  states  that  our  record 
in  American  Samoa  and  Guam  does 
not  give  adequate  assurance  of  the 
preservation  of  democratic  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  islands 
while  assuring  the  protection  of  na- 
tional security  interests.  That  is  the 
exact  objective  of  naval  civil  govern- 
ment and,  for  that  matter,  of  military 
government  as  well.  The  Navy’s  rec- 
ord in  Guam  and  American  Samoa 
needs  no  defense.  This  record,  how- 
ever, has  been  recently  attacked  by 
irresponsible  criticism. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  your  as- 
sertion that  the  Chamorros  on  Guam 
had  more  self-government  under  Spain 
than  they  have  had  since  1898.  As 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  United  Na- 
tions of  July,  1946,  prepared  by  the 
Navy  Department,  on  Guam  and 
American  Samoa,  the  civil  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Guam  as  to  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  religion,  assembly 
and  others  are  not  infringed.  Limita- 
tions which  were  necessarily  placed 
upon  individual  liberty  during  opera- 
tions of  war  by  certain  proclamations 
of  the  Military  Governor  were,  _ of 
course,  removed  when  the  naval  civil 
government  was  restored  on  May  30, 
1946.  Most  of  these  limitations  had 
been  removed  earlier. 

Inhabitants  are  treated  in  all  re- 
spects on  the  basis  of  equality  with 
the  United  States  citizens  in  Guam  ex- 
cept for  the  matter  of  wage  scales, 
where  a differentiation  exists  based  on 
the  present  relative  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Local  law  prohibits  any  land- 
owner  alienating  land  to  a non-Guam- 
anian without  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor. This  is  part  of  the  United  States 
policy  of  “Guam  for  the  Guamanians” 
which  is  intended  to  prevent  exnloita- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  by  outsiders. 

There  are  Guamanian  Commission- 


ers, an  advisory  Congress,  and  all 
courts  except  the  Court  of  Appeals  are 
staffed  exclusively  by  Guamanians.  A 
United  States  naval  officer  has  been 
appointed  Governor  of  Guam  and  he  is 
responsible  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  participation  in  the 
processes  of  government  by  the  popu- 
lation of  American  Samoa  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Guamanians. 

As  I have  stated,  certain  other  Pa- 
cific islands  are  under  military  govern- 
ment. The  directive  of  military  gov- 
ernment in  the  occupied  islands  in- 
cludes the  following: 

“It  shall  be  the  mission  and  duty 


of  the  U.  S.  Navy  Military  Govei 
ment  to  give  effect  to  the  announc 
policies  of  the  United  States  by: 

“1.  The  physical  restoration  of  da  • 
aged  property  and  facilities. 

“2.  The  continued  improvement  t 
health  and  sanitation. 

“3.  The  early  establishment  of  se- 
governing  communities. 

“4.  The  institution  of  a sound  p - 
gram  of  economic  development  i 
trade,  industry  and  agriculture  aloj 
lines  which  will  ensure  that  the  profs 
and  benefits  thereof  accrue  to  the  i- 
tive  inhabitants  and  which  will  asst 
them  in  achieving  the  highest  possij? 
level  of  economic  independence. 

“5.  The  establishment  of  an  edu  - 
tional  program  adapted  to  native 
pabilities  and  to  local  environmeis 
and  designed  to  assist  in  the  eay 
achievement  of  the  foregoing  ob j. - 
tives.” 

These  aims  are  identical  with  th  e 
of  the  naval  civil  governments  f 
Guam  and  American  Samoa. 

A group  of  selected  naval  offics 
has  recently  completed  a course  It 
Stanford  University  designed  to  tr'.n 
them  for  duties  in  connection  wh 
naval,  military  and  civil  governmef. 
In  addressing  this  group  on  the  oc  - 
sion  of  their  graduation  on  Aug.  ), 
1946,  the  Honorable  Herbert  Hoof;r 
said  in  part:  “The  Navy  has  for  m;v 
years  administered  such  Pacific  islai  a 
as  we  have  held  and  I can  say  unquii- 
fiedly  that  their  administration  is 
been  completely  without  blemish.”  .c 
continued  to  say  that  it  would  b a 
fatal  mistake  to  remove  these  islals 
from  naval  administration.  He  ;;j 
said  that  it  was  his  hope  that  we  we 
going  to  hold  to  the  Pacific  islandas 
primary  to  the  safety  of  the  Ameriin 
people  and  that  such  holding  could  ot 
be  held  an  extension  of  imperialism  e- 
cause  we  have  no  designs  for  econc  ic 
exploitation. 

I heartily  concur  with  these  vilvs 
of  Mr.  Hoover. 
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‘Threshold  of  New  Age’ 

Theories  of  national  policy  and  se- 
curity, battered  under  impact  of  nu- 
clear physics  and  the  atomic  bomb, 
will  be  scrutinized  in  sessions  of  the 
new  National  War  College  which 
opened  3 September  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  an  address  by  the  Com- 
mandant, Vice  Admiral  Harry  W.  Hill, 
JuSN. 

Admiral  Hill  told  high-ranking 
members  of  the  Navy,  Army,  Air 
Force  and  State  Department,  students 
in  the  first  U.  S.  school  of  its  type: 
“Recent  technological  developments 
have  brought  us  to  the  threshold  of  a 
new  age.  The  implications  of  nuclear 
physics  and  the  atomic  bomb  may  re- 
quire a complete  reorientation  of  our 
old  'ideas  regarding  national  policy 
and  security.  Because  of  that,  it  is 
doubly  important  that  you  keep  your 
minds  flexible  and  free  of  any  precon- 
ceived ideas.” 

Eminent  civilian  and  service  autho- 
rities comprise  the  faculty. 

Changes  in  Command 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  announced 
eight  major  command  changes,  sched- 
uled to  take  place  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Slated  for  retirement  were  Admiral 
Tohn  H.  Towers,  CincPac;  Admiral  Ben 
'VToreell,  Chief  of  Material  Division 
(see  p.  37)  ; Vice  Admiral  Harold  G. 
|Bowen,  Chief  of  Naval  Research;  Vice 
Admiral  Aubrey  W.  Fitch,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  Academy;  and 
Vice  Admiral  Arthur  S.  Carpender, 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Luis  de  Florez,  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Research  and  a reservist,  is 
returning  to  civil  life. 

Here  are  the  changes: 

• Vice  Admiral  Louis  E.  Denfeld, 
now  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  relieves 
Admiral  Towers  in  February. 

• Vice  Admiral  William  M.  Fech- 
teler,  now  commander  battleships  and 
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BIGGEST  GUN,  worst  gag,  oldest  Navy  hospital  ship  are  retired  at  one 
time  as  USS  Relief  joins  Mothball  Fleet  after  26  years'  gallant  service. 


cruisers  in  the  Atlantic,  relieves  Ad- 
miral Denfeld. 

• Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy, 
Commander  Joint  Task  Force  1,  takes 
over  as  Commander  Eighth  Fleet  in 
the  Atlantic,  replacing  Admiral  Marc 
A.  Mitscher,  who  recently  became 
CincLant. 

• Vice  Admiral  Earl  W.  Mills,  now 
Deputy  Chief  of  BuShips,  relieves  Vice 
Admiral  Edward  L.  Cochrane  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  in  November. 

• Admiral  Cochrane  succeeds  Ad- 
miral Moreell. 

• Commodore  Paul  F.  Lee  relieves 
Admiral  Bowen  in  November. 

• Rear  Admiral  James  L.  Holloway, 
now  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, replaces  Admiral  Fitch  in 
January. 

• Rear  Admiral  Felix  L.  Johnson, 
also  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel, in  November  relieves  Admiral 
Carpender. 
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pLOBAL  PALAVER  is  held  by  quartet  of  midshipmen; — two  Americans,  two 
rom  Brazil — as  latter  visit  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  during  training  cruise. 
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Relief  Relieved 

Decommissioning  of  the  USS  Relief 
(AH  1)  recently  at  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard  put  the  Navy’s  oldest  hospi- 
tal ship  into  the  Mothball  Fleet  and 
laid  to  rest  the  Navy’s  oldest  wheeze: 

“What  ship  carries  the  biggest 
gun?” 

It  was  the  Relief,  first  ship  built 
from  keel  up  for  military  hospital  pur- 
poses, which  carried  the  biggest  gun. 
An  18-inch  barrel,  manufactured  for 
BuOrd  experiments,  was  fixed  in  her 
hold  as  ballast.  The  Relief,  of  course, 
mounted  no  guns  or  weapons  of  any 
type,  in  conformance  with  interna- 
tional law. 

The  Relief's  keel  was  laid  in  1917 
and,  construction  interrupted  by 
World  War  I,  she  was  commissioned 
in  1920.  She  joined  the  fleet  in  1921, 
the  second  ship  to  bear  the  name.  The 
first  Relief  served  as  a hospital  ship 
in  the  Spanish- American  War,  Philip- 
pine Insurrection  and  Boxer  Uprising. 

Refitted  just  prior  to  World  War  II, 
the  Relief  served  gallantly  throughout 
the  recent  hostilities. 

The  USS  Bountiful  (AH  9),  origi- 
nally the  USS  Henderson  (AP  1),  was 
commissioned  in  1917  but  was  not  con- 
verted to  a hospital  ship  until  1944. 

‘Okie’  to  Scrap  Pile 

USS  Oklahoma,  venerable  ex-BB  37, 
was  scheduled  last  month  to  be  sold 
for  scrap,  “as  and  where  she  is.” 
Oklahoma’s  hull  is  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
where  she  was  raised  nearly  two  years 
after  she  capsized  and  went  to  the  bot- 
tom in  the  Jap  attack. 

The  old  battlewagon,  sister  ship  of 
the  Nevada,  was  first  commissioned  2 
May  1916.  The  two  were  the  first  U.S. 
battleships  built  to  burn  all  oil  fuel; 
Nevada  has  geared  turbines,  Oklahoma 
reciprocating  engines. 

The  ships  carried  10  14-inch  45s  in 
two  twin  and  two  triple  turrets.  They 
were  modernized  first  in  1927-29,  tri- 
pod masts  replacing  the  old  cages  and 
bulges  fitted.  Early  in  the  war  Nevada, 
also  hit  at  Pearl,  was  again  modern- 
ized; her  tripod  mainmast  was  removed 
and  an  AA  battery  of  16  5-inch  38s  in- 
stalled. 
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'SMASH  HIT'  is  result  of  test  of  nylon  safety  harness  as  TBM  crashes  into  bar- 
ricade  at  125  mph.  Only  dummy  pilot,  it  should  be  explained,  is  in  plane. 


Largest  Egg  Beater 

Experimental  flight  tests  of  the 
world’s  largest  and  first  twin-engine 
helicopter  have  been  conducted  at  Lam- 
bert-St.  Louis  Municipal  Airport  for 
the  past  few  months.  The  helicopter, 
known  as  the  Navy’s  XHJD-1,  was 
built  by  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration under  the  direction  of  BuAer. 

The  two  40-foot-blade  rotors  turn  in 
opposite  directions,  side  by  side,  mak- 
ing a tail  or  torque-rotor  unnecessary. 
They  are  powered  by  two  450-horse- 
power Pratt  and  Whitney  Wasp  Jr. 
engines  mounted  midway  on  the  pylons 
extending  from  the  fuselage  out  to  the 
rotor  hubs. 

The  twin-engines  are  intended  to 
give  the  XHJD-1  greater  reliability 
for  safety  over  rough  terrain,  popu- 
lated areas  or  water.  The  helicopter  is 
designed  to  cruise  at  more  than  100 
miles  per  hour  with  a useful  load  of 
over  3,000  pounds. 

The  XHJD-1  will  fly  on  either  of  the 
two  engines.  Either  engine  is  able  to 
drive  both  rotors  through  a system  of 
over-running  clutches.  If  power  fails 
in  flight,  the  rotors  will  continue  to  ro- 
tate and  the  craft  can  glide  to  a land- 
ing in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  a 
fixed  wing  airplane. 

Human  Spinnypigs  Tested 

A human  centrifuge,  in  which  sub- 
jects will  be  whirled  at  speeds  ap- 
proaching 1,000  miles  an  hour,  will  be 
built  by  the  Navy  to  study  man’s  re- 
actions to  forces  created  by  supersonic 
flight. 

The  centrifuge  will  resemble  in 
principle  an  amusement  park  “air- 
plane.” It  will  be  the  world’s  largest, 
and  will  be  constructed  at  the  Naval 
Aircraft  Modification  Unit,  Johnsville, 
Pa. 

Naval  flight  surgeons  pointed  out 
that  airplanes  have  been  designed 
with  performance  characteristics  be- 
yond man’s  present  physiological 
limits.  The  centrifuge  will  enable 
them  to  determine  such  limitations 
accurately,  and  will  serve  to  develop 
protective  devices  and  means  to  ex- 
tend these  limits. 
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Harness  Tried  Out 

Navy  tests  of  a new  nylon  safety 
harness  for  pilots  were  taken  out  of 
the  laboratory  last  month,  when  naval 
scientists  staged  a practical  trial  at 
the  Naval  Air  Experimental  Station, 
Philadelphia  Naval  Base. 

In  the  first  of  a series  of  tests  to 
obtain  the  best  design  for  the  harness, 
the  scientists  simulated  a violent  crash 
by  catapulting  a Navy  TBM  into  a 
barricade  at  a speed  of  125  miles  an 
hour.  Both  the  plane  and  a harness- 
equipped  dummy  were  fitted  with  va- 
rious instruments  to  determine 
strength  and  elasticity  of  the  harness. 

From  the  experiments,  researchers 
expect  to  devise  a harness  which  will 
hold  a pilot  in  his  seat  in  the  event  of 
a crash,  yet  have  enough  elasticity  to 
prevent  serious  injury  from  the  ter- 
rific jolt. 


Navy  Chauffeurs  Delegates 

Nearly  150  bluejackets  and  marines 
went  on  stage  before  a distinguished 
international  audience  when  they  be- 
gan work  as  chauffeurs  for  the  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  scheduled  to  convene 
in  New  York  late  this  month.  Cars 
and  drivers  already  were  in  use  for 
members  of  U.  N.  committees. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations, 
were  to  provide  240  sedans  and  more 
than  400  drivers  and  mechanics,  to 
operate  a motor  pool  for  use  of  the 
delegates.  It  was  expected  the  service 
would  materially  assist  the  delegates, 
most  of  them  unfamiliar  with  New 
York  City  and  its  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

Candidates  for  the  coveted  billets 
were  handpicked  by  naval  district  com- 
mandants and  Marine  Corps  activities. 
Men  chosen  were  required  to  be  certi- 
fied to  drive  Navy  vehicles,  and  to 
meet  high  standards  of  intelligence 
and  appearance,  alertness,  neatness, 
conduct  and  tactfulness.  Knowledge  of 
a foreign  language  was  not  a requisite, 
but  commandants  were  advised  that 
such  knowledge  would  help. 

Drivers  and  mechanics  are  billetted 
in  a barracks  on  the  campus  of  the 
City  College  of  New  York,  where 
preparations  were  made,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  to  feed  and 
house  them,  and  provide  for  their  off- 
duty  recreation. 

The  chosen  chauffeurs  and  mechanics 
reported  early  in  New  York  for  thor- 
ough indoctrination  in  United  Nations 
organization,  recognition  of  high  offi- 
cials, and  the  New  York  City  traffic 
system. 

The  30  marines  appeared  in  the  new 
Marine  Corps  uniform,  and  the  120 
Navy  men  went  to  work  in  the  tradi- 
tional “bellbottoms.” 

The  assignment  is  in  the  nature  of 
additional  duty. 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  HELICOPTER,  first  twin-engine  helfcopter  to  fly,  was 
built  for  Navy  to  obtain  vital  data  useful  in  field  of  rotary  wing  aircraft. 
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HITTING  HIGH  NOTES  is  pleasant  job  of  these  eight  songsters  whose 
ditties  charmed  radio  audience  during  recent  San  Francisco  broadcast. 


one  cruiser  and  three  destroyers.  Al- 
though her  escorts  were  able  to  moor 
inside  Piraeus  Harbor,  historic  port 
of  Athens,  the  huge  carrier  had  to  an- 
chor outside  during  her  four-day  visit 
to  Greece. 

The  FDR  ended  her  visit  to  Greece 
with  a gesture  of  goodwill  and  thanks, 
sending  78  planes  over  Athens  in  a 
demonstration  which  had  been  can- 
celed previously.  The  planes  made  two 
appearances  over  the  capital,  the  sec- 
ond time  flying  in  formation  to  spell 
out  the  letters  “F.D.R.”  They  were 
launched  from  the  carrier  near  the  is- 
land of  Melos,  about  80  miles  south  of 
Piraeus,  after  the  ship  had  sailed. 

The  FDR's  schedule  called  for  visits 
to  Algiers  and  Tangier  after  leaving 
Malta,  with  the  windup  at  Casablanca. 
The  destroyer  Cone  accompanied  the 
carrier  on  all  visits.  At  Piraeus  and 
Malta,  the  cruiser  Little  Rock  and 
destroyers  New  and  Carry  also  were 
in  company. 

Other  Mediterranean  visits  were  as 
follows: 

• Destroyers  Noa  and  Warrington: 
Departed  Naples  and  visited  Salonika, 
returning  to  Naples  on  12  September. 

• Cruiser  Little  Rock:  Departed 

Malta  and  visited  Bone,  Algeria,  re- 
turning to  Naples  on  18  September. 

• Destroyer  New:  Departed  Malta 
and  visited  Bougie,  Algeria,  returning 
to  Naples  on  18  September. 

• Destroyer  Corry : Departed  Malta 
and  visited  Philippeville,  Algeria,  re- 
turning to  Naples  on  18  September. 

It  was  announced  that  the  cruiser 
Huntington  and  the  destroyers  Perry 
and  Wilson  will  remain  in  the  Adri- 
atic area. 

Vice  Admiral  Richard  L.  Conolly, 
USN,  late  last  month  was  to  relieve 
Admiral  Henry  Kent  Hewitt,  usn,  as 
Commander  of  United  States  Naval 
Forces  in  Europe  and  Commander, 
Twelfth  Fleet. 

With  the  assumption  of  his  new 
duties,  Vice  Admiral  Conolly  was  to  be 


advanced  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  He 
will  continue  his  duties  as  naval  ad- 
visor to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  and  naval  ad- 
visor to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters during  the  period  of  the  peace 
conference.  He  will  also  be  naval  ad- 
visor to  the  European  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  London. 

After  being  relieved,  Admiral  Hew- 
itt was  to  report  to  CNO  for  tempo- 
rary duty  pending  further  assignment. 

Flag  Promotions 

The  following  recess  appointments 
to  flag  rank  for  temporary  service  were 
announced  last  month  (Congress  not 
in  session). 

• To  be  Admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy: 

Marc  A.  Mitscher  to  rank  from  1 Mar 
1946. 

Richard  L.  Conolly  to  rank  from  23  Sept 
1946. 

• To  be  Vice  Admiral: 

John  L.  McCrea  to  rank  from  1 6 Sept 
1946 

William  J.  Carter  (SC)  to  rank  from  22 
Aug  1946. 

• To  be  Commodore: 

Albert  T.  Sprague  Jr.  to  rank  from  2 
Nov  1945. 

James  W.  Boundy  (SC)  to  rank  from  28 
July  1945. 

Morton  D.  Willcutts  (MC)  to  rank  from 
3 Apr  1945. 

Wilbur  E.  Kellum  (MC)  to  rank  from  1 2 
Jan  1946. 

Admiral  Moreell  Retires 

Admiral  Ben  Moreell  (CEC),  USN, 
retired  last  month,  and  at  the  same 
time  resigned  as  Federal  Coal  Mines 
Administrator.  He  was  succeeded  as 
administrator  by  his  former  deputy, 
Capt.  Norman  H.  Collisson,  usnr. 

Admiral  Moreell,  wartime  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Seabees,  had  at- 
tained four-star  rank  this  year,  the 
first  non-Academy  officer  to  become  a 
full  admiral. 


Goodwill  Cruises 

Two  warships,  an  aircraft  carrier 
and  a cruiser,  will  be  assigned  duty 
with  American  naval  forces  in  Euro- 
pean waters  in  line  with  the  Navy’s 
policy  of  rotating  ships  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  between  the  Western  and  East- 
ern Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  carrier  uss  Randolph  will  be 
assigned  temporarily  to  U.S.  Naval 
Forces  Europe,  reporting  in  the  Medi- 
terranean area  about  1 November,  the 
announcement  said.  The  cruiser 
Spokane  was  to  have  left  the  Western 
Atlantic  early  this  month  for  duty  in 
European  waters,  while  the  cruiser 
Little  Rock  was  slated  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  U.S.  late  last 
month. 

Meanwhile,  the  carrier  uss  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  wound  up  a series  of 
courtesy  calls  in  the  Mediterranean 
(see  p.  8)  with  a visit  to  Casablanca 
on  24  September.  The  carrier’s  opera- 
tions after  the  Casablanca  call  were 
not  revealed  at  the  time  All  Hands 
went  to  press. 

The  FDR's  trip  was  arranged  mu- 
tually by  the  State  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  goodwill  and  training  pur- 
poses. The  destroyers  Noa  and  Neiv 
escorted  the  FDR  on  her  cruise  from 
the  States,  and  were  slated  to  replace 
two  DDs  on  dutv  in  the  Mediterranean 
under  the  rotation  program. 

The  FDR  visited  Lisbon  in  company 
with  the  cruisers  Little  Rock  and 
Houston,  and  the  destroyers  Warring- 
ton, Perry,  Cone,  Noa  and  New.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  Houston  returned  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  party  joined  the 
cruiser  Fargo  at  Gibraltar  for  the  trip 
to  Naples,  first  leg  of  the  goodwill 
cruise. 

After  departing  Naples,  the  force 
split,  and  the  FDR  paid  calls  to 
Athens  and  Malta,  accompanied  by 
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'RESPECTED,  POPULAR'  is  U.  S. 
rating  in  South  America  today  says  re- 
cently returned  Fleet  Admiral  Halsey. 
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BuMed  104  Years  Old 

“To  keep  as  many  men  as  many 
guns  as  many  days  as  possible”,  is  the 
fundamental  mission  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  oldest  staff 
corps  of  the  Navy,  which  observed  its 
104th  birthday  on  31  August. 
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BuMed  is  composed  of  four  corps, 
Medical,  Hospital,  Dental  and  Nurse, 
and  is  headed  by  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T. 
Mclntire  (MC)  USN,  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Navy  since  1938.  In  World 
War  II  more  than  97.8  per  cent  of 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  battle  casual- 
ties survived. 


Makes  Difference 

The  coming  of  the  guided  missle, 
and  considerations  of  economy,  have 
considerably  altered  the  Navy’s  cur- 
rent shipbuilding  program. 

Forerunners  of  a probable  revolution 
in  ship  construction  and  naval  tactics, 
uss  Kentucky  (BB  66)  and  uss  Ha- 
waii (CB  3)  will  become  the  Navy’s 
first  warships  equipped  to  launch 
missiles.  Construction  on  the  Kentucky 
was  curtailed  in  January  of  this  year, 
and  on  the  Hawaii  in  August,  to  allow  j 
necessary  design  changes. 

Vice  Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane,  USN,  j 
Chief  of  BuShips,  said,  “It  is  still  too 
early  to  make  any  forecast  of  the  ulti- ; 
mate  design  characteristics  of  these  i 
ships,  except  to  say  that  they  will  be 
guided  missile  warships.” 

A guided  missile,  by  the  way,  may 
be  any  pilotless  object  which  can  be  j 
sent  against  a target  and  controlled  in 
flight.  Such  a missile  might  carry 1 
atomic  explosives  in  its  warhead  and ! 
be  capable  of  ranging  great  distances. 1 

Earlier  the  Navy  had  announced  an  ,1 
economy  move  which  will  delay  con- 
struction  of  six  ships  now  building  in 
four  naval  shipyards,  and  slow  con- 
struction on  11  others  building  in  six 
private  yards.  Construction  on  an- 
other group  of  23  ships  was  at  such  an 
advanced  stage  that  the  economy  plan 
would  not  affect  their  delivery  to  the 
fleet. 

Three  of  these  were  scheduled  for 
delivery  late  this  month:  uss  Valley  | 
Forge  (CV  45),  uss  Manchester  (CL 
83)  and  uss  Toledo  (CA  133).  The 
remainder  were  expected  to  be  ready 
for  duty  within  the  next  few  months: 
uss  Wright  (CVL  49),  uss  Fresno 
(CL  121),  uss  Rochester  (CA  124) 
and  several  DDs,  DEs,  submarines, 
minecraft.  auxiliaries  and  landing 
craft. 

Safe  Fluid  Developed 

A non-inflammable  hydraulic  fluid 
which  is  expected  to  augment  the  fly- 
ing safety  of  both  military  and  com- 
mercial aircraft  has  been  developed  by 
the  Naval  Research  Laboratory. 

Rear  Admiral  L.  C.  Stevens,  USN, 
Assistant  Chief  of  BuAer  for  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Engineer- 
ing, announced  that  the  fluid,  a re- 
sult of  over  three  years  intensive  in- 
vestigation, was  developed  primarily 
to  reduce  the  hazard  of  fires  occurring 
when  hydraulic  lines  were  punctured 
by  enemy  action,  but  may  be  used  by 
commercial  planes  because  of  its  non- 
inflammable  characteristics. 

Operation  of  brakes,  landing  gear, 
landing  flaps,  controls,  automatic  pilot 
and  other  moving  parts  are  dependent 
on  hydraulic  fluid  piped  under  high 
pressure.  The  petroleum  oil  which 
was  previously  used  has  been  a fire 
hazard  and  many  fires  in  combat  have 
been  attributed  to  its  use. 

The  new  fluid  has  a water  base  with 
the  addition  of  several  materials 
which  impart  lubrication,  prevent  cor- 
rosion and  reduce  the  freezing  point 
to  50  degrees  below  zero. 

The  non-inflammable  fluid,  specified 
for  all  new  Navy  airplanes,  has  been 
made  available  to  airlines  and  aircraft! 
manufacturers. 

AU  HANDS 
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HURTLING  INTO  AIR,  this  TBM  is  sped  from  'electropult,'  gadget  for 
aiding  takeoffs  in  limited  space.  Developers  were  Westinghouse,  Navy. 

SATO:  Slingshot-Assisted  Takeoff 


At  Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patux- 
ent River,  Md.,  and  Mustin  Field, 
Philadelphia,  the  Navy  brings  to  a 
fine  stage  of  perfection  a principle 
David  once  used  on  an  outsize  char- 
acter named  Goliath. 

With  an  electrically-powered 
“sling-shot,”  airplanes  are  being 
hurled  into  the  air  after  a run  so 
brief  it  is  best  described  as  sudden. 
The  Maryland  installation  recently 
changed  the  status  of  a jet-propelled 
fighter  from  earthbound  to  airborne 
in  four  and  one-tenth  seconds  after 
a takeoff  run  of  only  340  feet. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  de- 
veloped the  new  type  catapult  at 
request  of  the  BuAer,  whose  experts 
on  aircraft  launching  foresaw  its  use 
on  tiny  Pacific  islands  in  the  step- 
pingstone  march  on  Japan.  By  the 
time  of  the  first  airplane  launching 
on  8 June  1944,  however,  United 
States  forces  had  started  chewing  off. 
bigger  bites  of  enemy-held  territory, 
and  planes  could  run  until  their  tires 
wore  out,  so  large  were  the  airfields 
within  striking  distance  of  the  Axis 
homelands. 

The  Navy  and  Westinghouse  then 
turned  their  attention  to  a different 
use  for  the  catapult,  christened 
“electropult”  by  Westinghouse.  Ap- 
pearance of  German  V-l  “flying 
bombs”  initiated  work  to  adapt  the 
device  for  launching  of  robot  and 
jet-propelled  planes. 

Both  of  the  present  installations 
are  too  large  and  too  heavy  for  use 


on  board  ship,  bpt  BuAer  does  not 
ignore  this  as  a future  possibility. 
Commercial  aviators  see  the  catapult 
as  essential  to  mid-ocean  floating 
seadromes,  mid-city  airports  and  re- 
vival of  outgrown  airports. 

The  Navy  planned  the  electric 
catapult  only  for  expeditionary,  or 
shore-based  operations  and  not  as  a 
replacement  for  present  shipboard 
types. 

Not  unlike  a trolley  line,  the  cata- 
pult— that  one  installed  at  Patuxent 
River— has  a roadbed  1,382  feet  long 
upon  which  races  a shuttle  car  at 
speeds  as  high  as  200  mph  under 
dead  weight  loads.  A Pratt  & Whitr; 
ney  aircraft  engine  drives  generator 
coupled  to  an  energy  storage  arT . 
rangement  which  puts  out  as  much  . 
as  15,000  horsepower  over  a period 
of  a few  seconds.  By  means  of  a 
bridle  the  aircraft  is  hitched  to  the 
shuttle  car,  tugged  swiftly  down  the 
roadbed  and  sent  hurtling  into  the 
air. 

Following  are  test  figures  showing 
take-off  speed  and  length  of  run  for 
different  weights  r 

20.000  lbs.  100.2  mph  610  ft. 

15.000  lbs.  125.0  mph  612  ft. 

10.000  lbs.  144.0  mph  578  ft. 

The  catapult  can  be  described  as 
a huge  electric,  motor  Unrolled  like 
a carpet.  If  assembled  in  the  cus- 
tomary rotary  form,  the  motor 
would  be  440  feet  in  diameter.  One- 
twelfth  of  a stateside  mile,  that  is. 


xcent  on  Reserve 

The  accent  will  be  on  the  Naval  Re- 
■rve  27  October  when  the  Navy  and 
lie  Navy  League  of  the  United  States 
dn  in  observance  of  the  twenty-sixth 
msecutive  annual  Navy  Day. 

In  a letter  to  President  Ralph  A. 
ard  of  the  Navy  League,  Acting 
jcretary  of  the  Navy  John  L.  Sulli- 
in  formally  designated  the  Navy 
2ague  as  official  sponsor  of  the  world- 
ide  celebration.  He  pointed  out  that 
is  first  Navy  Day  following  demobil- 
ation  is  an  especially  appropriate 
Icasion  to  emphasize  importance  of  a 
rong  peacetime  Naval  Reserve.  The 
iavy  League  took  as  its  Navy  Day 
pgan,  “Your  Navy — victor  in  war, 
nardian  in  peace,”  and  pressed  plans 
(r  a highlighted  three-day  program, 
continue  over  a period  of  one  week. 
Since  27  October  falls  on  Sunday, 
at  day  will  be  devoted  to  religious 
rvices,  particularly . a ceremony  in- 
jituted  last  year  in  which  people  of 
e United  States  may  honor  those 
;ho  lost  their  lives  at  sea.  Participat- 
g persons  are  asked  to  send  a single 
iwer,  wild  or  home  grown,  to  one  of 
irty-two  designated  ports  of  recep- 
jn.  There  dockside  ceremonies  will 
• held,  ships  with  their  fragrant 
rgo  sailed  out  of  sight  of  land  and 
e flowers  scattered  on  the  waters. 
On  the  Saturday  preceding  27  Octo- 
j'.r  and  the  Monday  following,  tradi- 
mal  activities  are  scheduled — pa- 
des,  reunions  of  Navy  veterans,  mass 
jeetings,  dinners  and  luncheons, 
;>pen  houses”  at  naval  ships  and  sta- 
pns  and  a new  feature,  the  Naval 
pserve  Ball.  In  communities  where 
p Naval  Reserve  units  have  been 
ganized,  recently-discharged  Navy 
en  will  sponsor  these  events. 

Naval  aviation,  with  Air  Reserve 
■oups  taking  part/intends  to  display 
j.e  Navy’s  air  might  in  all  cities  in 
e U.  S.,  whenever  practicable. 

Ships  will  visit,  in  all  cases  possible, 
e areas  of  which  they  bear  token 
imes.  In  addition  ships  bearing 
ames  of  heroes  decorated  with  the 
edal  of  Honor  will  visit,  when  prac- 
:able,  the  areas  closest  homes  of  their 
imesakes. 

lanes  for  Reserve 

Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  planes 
anned  for  the  Navy  in  the  fiscal  year 
'47  will  be  devoted  to  the  Naval  Re- 
rve  program,  figures  revealed- by  the 
avy  Department  indicate.  -Of  the 
110  operating  planes  in  the  Navy 
380  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  Naval 
eserve. 

Of  the  planes  allocated  to  the  Naval 
’serve  program  1,156  or  nearly  two- 
irds  will  be  combatant  types.  In 
tual  operation  in  the  Navy  will  be 
320  combat  planes,-.  1,385  of  them 
'st  line  aircraft  for  the  regular 
avy.  Here  are  the  totals : 


First  line  combat  planes  in  op- 
eration   1,385 

Other  combat  planes  in  opera- 
tion   1,279 

Non-combat  planes  in  operation  3,466 


Total  regular  Navy 6,130 

Naval  Air  Reserve  combat  type 

planes  in  operation . . 1,156 

Naval  Air  Reserve  non-combat 
type  planes  in  operation 724 


Total  Naval  Reserve 1,880 

Total  Navy  operating  air- 
craft   §,010 
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SIGHTING  STARS  through  the  new  two-star  aircraft  sextant  is  Lt.  Frances 
Biadasz,  formerly  a liaison  officer  and  instructor  for  French  navigators. 

MECHANICAL  BRAIN'  SEXTANT 


SEXTANT  with  a “mechanical 
brain”  that  simultaneously  mea- 
sures the  altitudes  of  two  celestial 
bodies  and  automatically  records  air- 
craft positions  has  been  developed 
by  the  Instruments  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics, 

The  new  sextant  is  for  use  in  air- 
craft and  was  developed  from  an 
idea  advanced  by  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  wartime  leader  in  scientific 
research  and  development.  It  is  run 
by  clockwork  and  was  developed  in- 
dependently by  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee. 

About  20  minutes  are  required  for 
a navigator  with  an  ordinary  sextant 
to  shoot  and  work  out  a three  star 
“fix”.  With  the  new  sextant,  most 
of  the  navigator’s  work  is  done  on 
the  ground  before  the  plane  departs. 

The  new  instrument  is  set  up  so 
that  it  will  follow  two  selected  stars 
during  the  course  of  the  flight.  After 
this  is  done,  a single  observation  at 
any  point  during  the  flight  shows 
the  course  and  distance  to  the  des- 
tination by  means  of  intersecting 


lines  in  the  eyepiece  and  the  sex- 
tant’s levelling  bubble. 

One  major  advantage  of  the  in- 
strument, is  that  the  observed  stars 
and  the  levelling  bubble  are  drawn 
out  into  a straight  line  by  means  of 
a cylindrical  lens  system.  This  re- 
duces the  variables  with  which  the 
navigator  must  contend  to  two  and 
provides  ease  of  manipulation  here- 
tofore impossible. 

Tests  of  the  new  device  have 
proved  its  success  in  overcoming 
difficulties  encountered  in  previous 
attempts  to  design  a similar  instru- 
ment. 

The  sextant  will  be  submitted  to 
further  laboratory  and  flight  tests. 
Following  these  tests,  BuAer  will 
make  a determination  of  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  new  instrument. 

Further  laboratory  and  flight  tests 
of  the  intelligent  sextant  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Naval  Air  Experi- 
ment Station,  Philadelphia.  BuAer 
requested  completion  of  the  tests  by 
15  October,  although  current  work 
load  may  delay  this  date. 
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MISSION  OF  MERCY  is  accomplished  by  LSMs,  transporting  rice  to  critical 
Chinese  famine  areas.  Shallow  draft  vessels  move  easily  up  river  gorges. 


IMercy  Mission 

Her  war  job  ended,  a Navy  land- 
ing craft  recently  fought  a peacetime 
battle  to  solve  an  age-old  Chinese 
problem. 

The  problem  was  that  of  transport- 
ing rice  from  the  fertile  Szechwan 
Province,  of  which  Chungking  is  the 
center,  to  the  famine  area  surround- 
ing Hankow,  down  the  Yangtze  River 
600  miles  toward  the  sea.  The  obstacle 
for  centuries  has  been  a 130-mile 
stretch  of  rapids  between  the  two 
cities,  where  the  river  boils  and 
churns  through  narrow  gorges  rising 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  Yangtze. 

The  traditional  Chinese  method  of 
negotiating  the  rapids  was  slow  and 
uncertain.  Foot  paths  have  been 
carved  in  the  sides  of  the  cliffs  and 
coolies  with  ropes  guided  sampans 
and  junks  through  the  rapids  by  sheer 
manpower  while  the  crews  fended  off 
menacing  rocks  with  poles. 

China,  in  desperate  need  of  getting 
rice  to  the  famine  area,  turned  to  the 
Navy  for  help.  The  LSM  was  picked 
as  the  craft  best  suited  to  defeat  the 
rapids,  since  the  ship  is  212  feet  in 
length,  can  carry  315  tons  of  cargo, 
draws  only  eight  feet  when  loaded, 
and  can  make  13  knots  loaded. 

Recently,  the  uss  LSM  470  departed 
Shanghai  for  Chungking,  carrying 
penicillin  for  Hankow  and  aviation 
gasoline  for  the  test  run.  The  easy 
run  up  the  broad  lower  reaches  of  the 
Yangtze  to  Hankow  was  completed  in 
four  days,  but  the  ship  still  had  to 
face  the  rapids  before  she  could  reach 
Chungking,  starting  point  of  her 
down-river  “rice  run.” 

After  a three-dav  cruise  the  ship 
reached  Ichang.  lower  boundarv  of  the 
treacherous  rapids,  where  she  was 
forced  to  wait  13  days  for  a rise  in 
the  river.  The  Yangtze  finally  rose, 
and  the  gallant  little  craft  began  her 
battle.  Three  days  later,  she  emerged 
from  the  rapids  and  steamed  trium- 
phantly into  Chungking.  A.s  the  first 
American  naval  vessel  to  penetrate 
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the  upper  Yangtze  since  the  start  of 
the  war,  the  ship  was  greeted  with 
fireworks  and  flowers. 

Loaded  down  with  U.  S.  Embassy 
furniture  and  effects  and  a token  ship- 
ment of  10  tons  of  rice  as  the  test 
load,  the  LSM  made  the  return  trip 
down  to  Hankow  without  incident. 

The  test  successful,  the  landing 
craft  made  two  more  trips  between 
Hankow  and  Chungking,  carrying 
vitally-needed  materials  for  Chung- 
king on  the  up-river  leg  and  rice  for 
Hankow  on  the  down-river  trips. 

Joint  Service  Schools 

Some  confusion  has  resulted  from 
the  fact  that  titles  and  locations  of 
joint  service  schools,  the  former 
Army-Navy  Staff  and  Army  Indus- 
trial Colleges,  have  been  changed  and 
a new  one,  the  Armed  Forces  Staff 
College,  has  been  opened  at  Norfolk. 

The  National  War  College,  (for- 
merly the  Army-Navy  Staff  College), 
is  now  located  on  grounds  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Army  War  College, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Industrial  Col- 
lege of  the  Armed  Forces,  (formerly 
Army  Industrial  College),  is  now  situ- 
ated adjacent  to  the  National  War 
College  on  premises  previously  used 
bv  the  Armv  War  College.  The  Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  is  a new  school 
in  joint  operations. 

Universities  Aid  Research 

A two-year  research  program  under 
the  name  “Project  Squid”  is  being  con- 
ducted by  five  universities,  to  develop 
liquid  rocket  and  intermittent  jet  pro- 
pulsion devices  for  the  Navy. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research,  at  the 
request  of  BuAer,  set  up  a study  plan 
to  be  conducted  at  Cornell,  Purdue, 
Princeton  and  New  York  universities 
and  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn. 

Aerodynamics,  thermodynamics, 
chemistry,  mathematics  and  physics 
will  be  the  fundamental  subjects  for 
research. 


‘Magic  Carpet’  Rolled  Up 

The  Navy  has  rolled  up  its  “Mag 
Carpet,”  but  its  work  long  will  be  i 
membered  by  thousands  of  demobiliz' 
sailors,  soldiers  and  marines  broug 
back  to  the  States  from  all  over  tl 
world. 

Racing  against  the  clock  to  meet  t: 
pressure  of  rapid  demobilization,  shi 
of  the  Naval  Transportation  Servic 
augmented  by  combatant  and  auxilia 
vessels,  successfully  completed  one 
the  great  mass  movements  of  histor 

During  November  and  Decemb 
1945,  peak  months  of  the  gigant 
operation,  456  Navy-manned  shi 
were  covering  vast  distances  to  brii 
home  veterans  for  discharge.  Ove; 
head,  planes  of  the  Naval  Air  Tran 
port  Service  winged  their  way  horr 
loaded  down  with  returning  servic 
men. 

When  Japan  made  her  unexpecb 
early  surrender,  the  problem  of  sati 
fying  public  demand  for  quick  retu: 
of  overseas  personnel  was  tossed  in; 
the  lap  of  the  armed  forces.  In  tf 
Atlantic,  the  Army  had  been  redeplo 
ing  troops  since  V-E  Day,  and  this  pr 
gram  was  converted  to  demobilizati; 
with  little  difficulty.  The  machinery  f 
troop  transportation  was  already 
motion  and  the  experience  gained 
redeployment  was  of  great  value 
handling  the  new  task. 

The  Pacific,  however,  presented 
much  different  and  more  difficult  pro 
lem,  and  it  was  here  that  the  maj 
work  of  the  “Magic  Carpet”  was  don 
No  ready  program  existed  for  t 
great  homeward  movement  of  servic 
men.  Movements  all  had  been  in  ^ « 
outbound  direction.  At  the  time  of  t 
Jap  surrender,  a major  portion 
U.  S.  military  might  was  poised  ft 
the  anticipated  invasion  of  the  Empir 
and  after  V-J  Day  much  of  this  tro 
movement  capacity  was  tied  up  in  t| 
occupation  of  Japan. 

In  addition,  the  Navy  dischai-' 
point  system  placed  into  effect  short; 
after  the  surrender  of  Japan  ma 
many  thousands  of  overseas  veteran 
eligible  for  demobilization.  The  Na 
had  a moral  commitment  to  these  m 
to  return  them  to  civilian  life  as  quic 
ly  as  possible. 

It  became  immediately  appare- 
that  regularly-assigned  FITS  trar 
ports  could  not  begin  to  move  the  m; 
lions  of  servicemen  scheduled  for  r 
turn  home,  so  the  plan  was  placed  in 
effect  to  utilize  all  normal  and  impif 
vised  passenger  space  on  all  vessej. 
including  combatant  types,  sailing  fr 
the  U.  S. 

Originally,  the  term  “Magic  Carpe’  ' 
was  used  to  describe  the  homewa 
movements  of  troops  on  all  types  !' 
vessels,  but  as  transportation  pi1 
cedures  became  more  highly  organiz 
the  phrase  was  used  only  in  conned!' 
with  ships  assigned  specifically  to  t 
program. 

The  task  confronting  NTS’  Perso 
nel  Section  was  that  of  matching  tro' 
movement  requirements  with  availab 
troop  ship  capacity. 

Many  ships  whoce  war  exploits  ha 
written  a new  chapter  in  America 
naval  history  engaged  in  the  operaticj  : 
Thousands  of  servicemen  who  return 
home  on  the  Saratopa  undoubtedly  fct 
a twinge  in  their  hearts  when  the  g i. 
lant  old  carrier  sank  at  Bikini  aftj 
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having  compiled  a notable  record  in 
the  “Magic  Carpet”  program.  Among 
the  other  carriers  which  participated 
in  the  operation  were  the  Enterprise, 
Randolph,  Hornet,  Lake  Champlain, 
Wasp  and  Yorktown.  Average  load 
of  the  CVs  was  between  3,500  and 

4.000  persons,  but  the  Lake  Champlain 
was  especially  converted  to  accommo- 
date well- over  4,000. 

Battleships  made  their  contribution, 
although  they  were  not  as  well  adapted 
to  the  job.  They  carried  more  than 

1.000  persons  each  trip.  Among  them 
were  the  Nevada  (later  the  Bikini  tar- 
get ship) , Arkansas,  Colorado,  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia. 

The  list  of  cruisers  engaged  in  the 
tremendous  undertaking  included  the 
Chester,  Augusta,  Boise,  Portland, 
Philadelphia,  Savannah  and  Reno.  The 
Long  Island,  first  of  our  escort  car- 
riers, led  a long  list  of  ships  of  this 
type.  > 

During  peak  operations  in  the  Pa- 
cific ships  were  assigned  by  types  in 
the  following  numbers:  APAs,  220; 
AKAs,  28;  AKs,  10;  CVEs.  45:  BBs, 
6;  AHs,  6;  CVs,  7;  APHs,  8;  AVs,  5; 
LSVs,  6;  CVLs,  4;  CLs,  11;  and  CAs, 
9 — a total  of  365  vesels — in  addition 
to  49  APs  operating  regularly  under 
NTS. 

In  the  Atlantic  there  were  4 CVs,  3 
CVLs,  2 CAs,  4 CLs,  and  1 BB— a 
total  of  14  ships — in  addition  to  28  of 
the  regular  Naval  Transportation 
Service  APs. 

Ships  of  the  “Magic  Carpet”  and 
Transport  Pool  in  the  Pacific  returned 
more  than  2,200,000  persons,  among 
which  were  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard  and  Army  personnel,  and  civil- 
ian workers,  prisoners  of  war,  war 
brides  and  other  dependents.  Aircraft 
brought  back  an  additional  122,178. 

Although  the  smaller  program  in 
the  Atlantic  returned  only  96,000  per- 
sons, the  ships  operated  at  times  under 
extremely  hazardous  weather  condi- 
tions, particularly  during  the  storms 
in  November  and  December  1945.  Many 
of  the  ships  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age, but  transportation  of  veterans 
continued. 

Most  of  the  combatant  craft  were  re- 
leased from  the  operation  in  December 
1945,  but  some  CVEs  were  retained 
through  January  of  this  year.  Al- 
though the  combatant  ships  were  used 
only  during  the  intensive  phase  of  the 
program,  the  NTS  transports  began 
the  operation  and  carried  right  on  to 
the  end  of  demobilization.  Of  these, 
only  12  remain  under  NTS  at  present. 
Their  chief  task  is  transportating  over- 
seas the  dependents  of  men  in  the  oc- 
cupation forces. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  transpor- 
tation operation  in  the  Pacific,  Rear 
Admiral  William  M.  Callaghan,  USN, 
Chief  of  the  Naval  Transportation 
Service,  declared: 

“Considering  the  tremendous  dis- 
tances of  the  Pacific,  the  great  num- 
bers of  personnel  involved  and  the 
short  time  in  which  it  had  to  be  done, 
the  return  of  our  American  warriors 
will  rank  as  one  of  the  great  mass 
movements  in  history.” 

The  “Magic  Carpet”  began  on  20 
September  1945.  The  last  run  was 
made  by  the  transport  Fremont , which 
carried  1,200  men  from  the  Philippines 
to  San  Francisco  in  late  August  of  this 
year. 
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This  Test  Tells  How  You  Rate 


How  good  a driver  are  you?  During 
the  past  year,  more  than  100,000 
operators  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
vehicles  have  been  tested,  with  a 
gratifying  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents  (see  All 
Hands,  September  1946,  p.  51). 

In  the  belief  that  what’s  good  for 
100,000-odd  drivers  might  be  good  for 
all  Navy  men,  All  Hands  prints  here- 
with excerpts  from  the  written  exam- 
ination which  must  be  passed  by  Navy 
drivers  before  they  can  be  licensed. 
Write  out  the  answers,  then  turn  to 
p.  60  to  see  how  you  compare  with 
good  drivers. 

Driver  Information  Test  No.  1 

1.  What  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
check  when  you  drive  a car  for  the  first 
time?  (A)  The  shackles  for  possible  wear 
(B)  the  headlights  (C)  the  brakes  (D) 
the  reverse  gear. 

2.  If  the  approaching  driver  does  not 
dim  his  lights,  you  should  (A)  leave  your 
bright  lights  on  (B)  dim  your  lights  (C) 
drive  onto  the  shoulder  of  the  road  (D) 
use  your  parking  lights. 

3.  Most  automobile  skidding  is  caused 
by  (A)  fate  and  cannot  be  prevented  (B) 
too  much  snow  or  ice  on  the  road  (C)  too 
much  air  in  the  tires  (D)  driving  too  fast 
for  the  condition  of  the  road. 

4.  At  which  of  the  following  speeds  does 

it  cost  most  to  drive  a passenger  car?  (A) 
20  mph  (B)  30  mph  (C)  40  mph  (D) 

there  is  no  difference  in  cost. 

5.  If  your  right  wheels  go  off  the  road 
onto  a rough  shoulder,  you  should  (A) 
slam  on  the  brakes  (B)  steer  straight  and 
slow  down  (C)  turn  the  steering  wheel 
quickly  to  get  back  on  the  road  (D) 
speed  up. 

6.  If  you  meet  glaring  lights  at  night, 
you  should  (A)  look  straight  ahead  (B) 
close  your  eyes  for  a second  (C)  look  at 
the  right  shoulder  of  the  road  (D)  look 
straight  at  the  coming  lights. 

7.  In  ordinary  driving  on  a level  road, 
you  should  (A)  keep  your  right  foot  on 
the  accelerator  (B)  keep  your  left  foot 
on  the  clutch  and  your  right  foot  on  the 
accelerator  (C)  rest  your  right  foot 
lightly  on  the  brake  (D)  maintain  an 
even  speed  by  using  the  hand  throttle 
instead  of  the  foot  accelerator. 

8.  While  you  are  waiting  for  the  red 
light  to  change  to  green,  you  should  (A) 
have  the  gear  shift  in  low  (B)  start  the 
car  on  the  amber  light  (C)  put  on  the 
hand  brake  (D)  have  the  gear  shift  in 
neutral. 

9.  In  starting  the  engine  of  a car,  in 
cold  weather,  you  should  (A)  step  on  the 
clutch  even  if  you  have  checked  the  gear 
shift  to  see  that  it  is  in  neutral  (B)  place 
the  gear  shift  in  low  gear  (C)  release  the 
handbrake  before  turning  on  the  ignition 
(D)  step  on  the  clutch  only  if  the  car  is 
in  gear. 

10.  Under  ordinary  driving  conditions, 
you  should  bring  the  car  to  a complete 
stop  from  a speed  of  over  30  mph  by 
stepping  on  the  (A)  clutch  and  brake 
pedals  at  the  same  time  (B)  clutch  pedal 
first  and  then  the  brake  pedal  (C)  clutch 
and  brake  pedals  together  and  then  plac- 
ing the  gear  shift  in  neutral  (D)  brake 
pedal  first  and  then  the  clutch. 

11.  If  you  come  to  an  intersection 
where  there  is  no  traffic  light,  or  officer, 
and  a pedestrian  is  crossing  in  front  of 
you,  who  has  the  right-of-way?  (A)  you 
have  (B)  the  pedestrian  has  (C)  you  have 
if  you  sound  your  horn  (D)  neither  has. 

12.  If  you  want  to  make  a left  turn 
when  the  light  turns  green,  you  should 
(A)  hurry  to  turn  before  traffic  gets  in 
the  way  (B)  signal  and  slowly  make  the 
turn  when  traffic  is  not  in  the  way  (C) 
pull  into  the  intersection  and  wait  for 


the  light  to  turn  green  on  the  cross 
street  (D)  blow  your  horn  and  turn  after 
pedestrians  clear  the  crosswalk. 

13.  The  function  of  the  choke  on  a 
vehicle  is  to  (A)  make  it  easier  to  start 
the  car  (B)  make  it  unnecessary  to  run 
the  engine  to  warm  it  up  (C)  make  it  un- 
necessary to  adjust  the  carburetor  for 
winter  driving  (D)  cut  down  the  amount 
of  gas  used  after  the  engine  warms  up. 

14.  If  you  are  driving  at  night  with 
your  brightest  lights  (the  upper  beam) 
turned  on  and  you  encounter  a heavy  fog, 
which  one  of  the  following  actions  would 
you  take  to  improve  your  visibility?  (A) 
continue  driving  with  the  bright  lights 
(use  upper  beam)  (B)  depress  your  driv- 
ing beam  (use  lower  beam)  (C)  turn  off 
your  lights  (D)  turn  on  all  the  lights  as 
brightly  as  possible. 

15.  If  you  cannot  see  any  car  in  your 
rear-view  mirror,  you  can  be  sure  that 
(A)  it  is  safe  to  back  your  car  (B)  it  is 
safe  to  make  a left  turn  (C)  no  car  is 
passing  yours  (D)  a car  is  not  following 
directly  behind  you. 

Driver  Information  Test  No.  2 

1.  Upon  approaching  a car  on  a two- 
lane  highway  at  night  I would  (check 
two) 

a.  ( ) Change  to  the  lower  headlight 

beam. 

b.  ( ) Speed  up  to  get  by  quickly 

c.  ( ) Reduce  speed 

d.  ( ) Maintain  bright  lights  so  as  to 

see  better 

e.  ( ) Flash  my  headlights  rapidly  off 

and  on 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  ac- 
cidents, which  six  (6)  of  the  following 
parts  of  an  automobile  are  the  most  im- 
portant to  keep  in  good  condition? 

a.  ( ) Tires 

b.  ( ) Dfferential 

c.  ( ) Speedometer 

d.  ( ) Clutch 

e.  ( ) Brakes 

f.  ( ) Rear  view  mirror 

g.  ( ) Engine 

h.  ( ) Steering  mechanism 

i.  ( ) Horn 

j.  ( ) Lights 

k.  ( ) Gearshift 

l.  ( ) Windshield  wiper 

3.  You  are  driving  at  a moderate  speed 
on  a straight  stretch  of  slippery  road, 
slightly  down  grade  with  no  approaching 
cars.  The  rear  end  of  your  car  starts  to 
skid  toward  the  left.  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing steps  would  you  take?  (check  two) 

a.  ( ) apply  my  brakes  hard 

b.  ( ) I would  not  use  my  brakes 

c.  ( ) Turn  front  wheels  to  right 

d.  ( ) Turn  front  wheels  to  left 

4.  At  40  miles  an  hour  good  brakes  can 
stop  a car  on  a dry,  leyel  pavement  in 
about 

a.  ( ) 36  feet 

b.  ( ) 80  feet 

c.  ( ) 150  feet 

5.  The  time  it  takes  most  drivers  to 
begin  applying  the  brakes  after  visualiz- 
ing an  unexpected  situation  requiring  a 
stop  in  about:  (indicate  seconds  and  feet) 


a.  ( ) % second  or  feet  at  30 

miles  per  hour 

b.  ( ) % second  or  feet  at  30 

miles  per  hour 

c.  ( ) 1%  second  or  feet  at  30 

miles  per  hour 


6.  The  most  common  factor  in  automo- 
bile accident  is : 

a.  ( ) Mechanical  defects  in  the  cars 

b.  ( ) Poor  design  and  condition  of 

highways 

c.  ( ) The  physical  disability  of  motor 

vehicle  operators 

d.  ( ) Unsafe  practices  of  drivers  and 

pedestrians 

e.  ( ) Inadequate  signs  and  signals 
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IN  THE  DARK  MONTHS  of  the 
war's  beginning,  patriotic  citi- 
zens loaned  the  Navy  some  10,- 
000  sets  of  urgently  needed 
binoculars.  These  official  U.  S. 
Navy  photographs  show  optical 
technicians  of  the  Naval  Ob- 
servatory busy  reconditioning 
the  glasses  for  return  to  their 
owners.  An  accolade  (right)  ex- 
pressing the  Navy's  gratitude 
will  accompany  each  set  of  bin- 
oculars. Legislation  has  been 
enacted  which  will  enable  the 
Navy  to  replace  some  2,500  pri- 
vately-owned binoculars  which 
were  lost  or  damaged  during  the 
war.  Replacements  will  be  sur- 
plus standard  Navy  binoculars. 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  he  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


PB  102  Skipper 
lets  Highest  Award 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
sthumously  to  Bruce  A.  Van  Voor- 
Lt.  Comdr.,  USN,  of  Coronado, 
lif.  for  conspicuous  heroism  at  the 
k of  his  own  life  above  and  beyond 
j call  of  duty  in  action  against  the 
3my  on  Japanese-held  Greenwich  Is- 
ld  during  the  Battle  of  the  Solomon 
ands  on  6 July  1943. 

A.s  squadron  commander  of  Bombing 
uadron  102  and  as  Plane  Commander 
a PB4Y-1  patrol  bomber,  Lt.  Comdr. 
n Voorhis,  fully  aware  that  such  a 
ssion  offered  a limited  chance  of  sur- 
'al,  voluntarily  undertook  to  prevent 
;urprise  Japanese  attack  against  our 

I’ces.  He  took  off  in  total  darkness  on 
perilous  700-mile  flight  without  es- 
*t  or  support  and  was  successful  in 
idling  his  objective  despite  treach- 
jus  and  varying  winds,  low  visibility 
d difficult  terrain. 

He  coolly  persisted  in  his  mission  of 
struction,  though  he  was  being 
reed  lower  and  lower  by  pursuing 
lines.  Fighting  alone  his  relentless 
ittle  under  fierce  antiaircraft  fire  and 
'erwhelming  aerial  opposition,  he 
andoned  all  chance  of  a safe  return, 
ft  executed  six  bold  ground-level  at- 
pks  to  demolish  the  enemy’s  vital 
jdio  station,  installations,  antiaircraft 
ns  and  crew  with  bombs  and  ma- 
ine  gun  fire,  and  to  destroy  four 
;hter  planes,  one  in  the  air  and  three 
1 the  water. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Van  Voorhis  was  caught 
' his  own  blast  and  crashed  into  the 
|joon  off  the  beach.  He  sacrificed 
Inself  in  a singlehanded  fight  against 
mperable  odds. 

liver  Gets  Award 
or  Rescuing  Two 

For  the  conspicuous  gallantry  and 
selfishness  with  which  he  risked  his 
e as  ai  diver  engaged  in  rescue  oper- 
ions  at  West  Loch,  Pearl  Harbor, 
rwaii,  17  Feb  1945,  Owen  F.  P.  Ham- 
arberg,  BM2,  usn,  of  Detroit,  was 
warded  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
mously. 

When  two  fellow  divers  were  help- 
Issly  trapped  in  a cave-in  of  steel 
eckage  while  tunneling  with  jet 
I zzles  under  an  LST  sunk  in  40  feet 
water  and  20  feet  of  mud,  Hammer- 
rg  unhesitatingly  went  overboard  in 
|.  attempt  to  rescue  them. 

Despite  the  certain  hazard  of  addi- 
mal  cave-ins  and  the  risk  of  fouling 
3 lifeline  on  jagged  pieces  of  steel 
tbedded  in  the  shifting  mud,  he 
l.ished  a passage  through  the  original 
! cavation  and  reached  the  first  of  the 
: ipped  men. 

i;  Even  though  he  was  exhausted  from 
1 e hours  of  intense  work,  he  resolved 
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Lt.  Comdr.  HA  I Lester 

Van  Voorhis 


Sgt.  Gray  Pfc.  La  Belle 


Pfc.  Phelps  Corp.  Stein 


to  continue  his  struggle  to  wash 
through  the  oozing,  submarine,  sub- 
terranean mud  in  an  effort  to  save  the 
other  man.  He  ventured  still  further 
under  the  buried  hulk  and  reached  a 
spot  immediately  above  the  trapped 
diver  just  as  another  cave-in  occurred 
and  a heavy  piece  of  steel  pinned  him 
crosswise  over  his  shipmate. 

His  cool  judgment,  skill  and  con- 
tinuous disregard  of  personal  danger 
saved  the  lives  of  the  two  trapped 
divers,  bu  the  action  cost  him  his  own 
life.  He  succumbed  18  hours  after  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  his  fellow-divers. 


Corpsman  Honored 
For  Okinawa  Duty 

For  his  action  as  a medical  corps- 
man  with  an  assault  rifle  platoon  at- 
tached to  the  1st  Battalion,  22nd  Ma- 
rines, 6th  MarDiv,  Fred  F.  Lester, 
HA1,  of  Downers  Grove,  111.,  was  post- 
humously awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

He  showed  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  fearlessness  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
when  on  8 June  1945  during  action 
against  enemy  forces  on  Okinawa 
Shima  in  the  Ryukyu  chain,  he  saw  a 
wounded  marine  lying  in  an  open  field 
between  the  two  front  lines.  He 
crawled  forward  toward  the  casualty 
under  an  intense  barrage  from  enemy 
machine  guns,  rifles  and  grenades.  Al- 
though he  was  badly  wounded  as  he 
inched  forward,  he  disregarded  the  in- 
creasing fury  of  the  fire  and  his  own 
pain  and  pulled  the  wounded  man  to  a 
covered  position. 

He  was  struck  again  by  enemy  fire 
before  he  reached  cover,  but  he  exerted 
tremendous  effort  and  managed  to  get 
the  man  to  safety  where,  though  he 
was  too  badly  wounded  to  administer 
aid  himself  he  instructed  two  of  his 
squad  in  the  proper  treatment  for  the 
rescued  marine.  As  he  realized  that 
his  own  wounds  were  fatal,  he  refused 
aid  and  calmly  directed  his  men  in  the 
treatment  of  two  other  marines,  less 
severely  wounded  than  himself. 

Shortly  thereafter  he  died,  but  his 
selfless  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fighting  comrades  and  his  competent 
direction  of  others  had  saved  the  life 
of  one  who  would  otherwise  have 
perished  and  had  contributed  to  the 
safety  of  countless  others. 

Medal  Of  Honor 
To  Five  Marines 

For  extraordinary  heroism  and  in- 
trepidity over  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  five  marines  have  been  given  the 
nation’s  top  award,  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

The  men  who  so  unselfishly  risked 
their  lives  were  Tony  Stein,  Corp., 
usmcr;  Ross  F.  Gray,  Sgt.,  usmcr; 
Charles  J.  Berry,  Corp.,  usmc;  James 
D.  La  Belle,  Pfc,  usmcr;  and  Wesley 
Phelps,  Pfc,  USMCR. 

The  first  four  awards  were  presented 
for  action  during  the  seizure  of  Iwo 
Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands  during 
February  and  March  of  1945.  The 
fifth  award  was  presented  for  the  un- 
hesitating sacrifice  of  personal  safety 
to  save  the  life  of  a comrade  in  action 
against  the  Japanese  forces  on  Peleliu 
Island  in  the  Palau  group.  All  awards 
were  made  posthumously. 

For  his  aggressive  initiative,  sound 
judgment,  and  unwavering  devotion  to 
duty  on  19  Feb  1945  at  the  initial  as- 
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sault  on  Iwo  Jima,  Corp.  Tony  Stein 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  awarded  the 
medal.  Serving  with  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  28th  Marines,  5th  MarDiv, 
Corp.  Stein  was  the  first  man  of  his 
unit  to  be  on  station  after  having  hit 
the  beach.  Armed  with  a personally 
improvised  aircraft  type  weapon,  he 
provided  rapid  covering  fire  as  the  re- 
mainder of  his  platoon  attempted  to 
move  into  position. 

When  his  comrades  were  stalled  by 
a barrage  of  machine  gun  and  mortar 
shells,  he  stood  up  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  so  that  he  might  observe  the 
location  of  the  hostile  guns,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  was  drawing 
enemy  fire  to  himself.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  neutralize  the  strategically 
placed  weapons  and  one  by  one,  he 
boldly  charged  the  enemy  pillboxes  and 
succeeded  in  killing  20  of  the  enemy. 
Under  the  merciless  hail  of  exploding 
shells  and  bullets  which  fell  on  all 
sides,  Corp.  Stein  remained  cool  and 
courageous  as  he  continued  to  deliver 
the  fire  of  his  ingenious  weapon  with 
such  speed  that  his  ammunition  was 
soon  exhausted. 

Completely  undaunted  by  the  situa- 
tion, he  ran  back  to  the  beach  for  more 
ammunition.  Eight  times  he  made  the 
trip  back,  carrying  or  assisting  a 
wounded  man  back  each  time.  Despite 
the  fury  and  confusion  of  the  battle, 
he  gave  assistance  to  his  platoon  when- 
ever the  unit  was  in  position,  directing 
the  fire  of  a half-track  against  a 
stubborn  pillbox  until  he  had  effected 
the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  fortifi- 
cation. Later  in  the  day  he  personally 
covered  the  withdrawal  of  his  platoon 
to  the  company  position,  even  though 
his  weapon  had  been  shot  from  his 
hand  twice.  Throughout  the  day  Corp. 
Stein  risked  his  own  life  time  and  time 
again  over  and  above  the  call  of  duty, 
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thinking  always  of  the  safety  of  his 
men  rather  than  of  himself. 

Sgt.  Ross  F.  Gray  of  West  Blocton, 
Ala.,  won  the  award  for  his  fearless 
action  in  the  Iwo  Jima  campaign  as 
the  acting  platoon  sergeant  serving 
with  Company  A,  First  Battalion,  25th 
Marines,  4th  MarDiv  on  21  Feb  1945, 
only  two  days  after  Corp.  Stein’s 
heroic  action  during  the  landing.  Sgt. 
Gray,  as  he  was  advancing  with  his 
platoon  toward  the  high  ground  north- 
east of  airfield  number  one,  shrewdly 
gauged  the  tactical  situation  when  they 
were  held  up  by  a barrage  of  hostile 
grenades.  After  organizing  the  with- 
drawal of  his  men  from  enemy  grenade 
range,  Sgt.  Gray  quickly  moved  for- 
ward alone  to  reconnoiter.  He  dis- 
covered a heavily  mined  area  extend- 
ing along  the  front  of  a strong  net- 
work of  emplacements  joined  by 
covered  communication  trenches  and 
although  assailed  by  furious  gunfire, 
he  cleared  a path  leading  through  the 
minefield  to  one  of  the  fortifications 
and  returned  to  the  platoon  position. 
He  informed  his  leader  of  the  serious 
situation  and  volunteered  to  initiate  an 
attack  while  being  covered  by  three 
fellow  marines. 

Alone  and  unarmed  but  carrying  a 
deadly  24-pound  satchel  charge,  he 
crept  up  on  the  Japanese  emplacement 
and  boldly  hurled  the  short-fused  ex- 
plosive, sealing  the  entrance.  Although 
machine  gun  fire  opened  up  imme- 
diately from  another  opening  to  the 
same  position,  he  unhesitatingly 
braved  the  increasingly  furious  fire  to 
crawl  back  for  another  charge.  He  re- 
turned to  his  objective  and  demolished 
the  position  by  blasting  the  second 
opening.  He  repeatedly  covered  the 
ground  between  the  savagely  de- 
fended enemy  fortification  and  his  pla- 
toon area  and  systemically  approached, 
attacked,  and  withdrew  under  blanket- 
ing fire.  He  succeeded  in  destroying  a 
total  of  six  Japanese  positions,  more 
than  25  of  the  enemy  and  a quantity 
of  vital  ordnance  gear  and  ammunition. 
Before  finally  rejoining  his  unit,  Sgt. 
Gray  had  singlehandedly  overcome  a 
strong  enemy  garrison  and  had  com- 
pletely disarmed  an  enemy  minefield. 

The  medal  was  awarded  to  Corp. 
Charles  J.  Berry  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  who 
was  a member  of  a machine  gun  crew, 
served  with  the  1st  Battalion,  26th 
Marines,  5th  MarDiv  in  the  Iwo  Jima 
engagement.  On  3 March,  the  23-year- 
old  corporal  gave  his  life  that  the  other 
men  in  the  crew  might  have  a chance 
of  survival.  Throughout  the  hazardous 
night,  Corp.  Berry  maintained  a con- 
stant watch  with  other  members  of  his 
gun  crew  as  he  manned  his  weapon  in 
the  front  lines  with  alert  readiness. 
He  was  undaunted  when,  shortly  after 
midnight  infiltrating  Japanese 
launched  a surprise  attack  and  at- 
tempted to  overrun  his  position.  Fear- 
lessly he  engaged  in  a hand  grenade 
duel  and  returned  the  weapons  with 
prompt  and  deadly  accuracy.  When 
finally  an  enemy  grenade  landed  in  a 
foxhole,  he  determined  to  save  his 
comrades.  With  sunerb  valor  and  un- 
faltering devotion  to  duty  in  the  face 
of  certain  death,  he  unhesitatingly 
chose  to  sacrifice  himself  and  imme- 
diately threw  himself  on  the  deadly 
missile,  absorbing  the  shattering  vio- 
lence of  the  exploding  charge  in  his 
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own  body.  Protecting  the  others  froj 
serious  injury,  he  gallantly  gave  h' 
life. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  award' 
posthumously  to  Pfc.  James  D.  1 
Belle,  Minneapolis,  who,  during  tl 
seizure  of  Iwo  Jima  on  8 Mar  1941 
gave  his  life  without  hesitation  th; 
others  might  live.  Serving  with 
weapons  company,  27th  Marines,  5i 
MarDiv,  he  filled  a gap  in  the  froi! 
lines  during  a critical  phase  of  tl 
battle.  He  dug  a foxhole  with  tv 
other  marines  and,  although  grim 
aware  of  the  enemy’s  persistance  : 
attempting  to  blast  a way  through  oi 
lines  with  hand  grenades,  applied  hir 
self  with  steady  concentration  to  mai: 
taining  a constant  vigil  through  tl 
night.  When  a hostile  grenade  sui 
denly  landed  beyond  reach  in  the  fo: 
hole,  he  quickly  estimated  the  situath 
and  determined  to  save  the  others 
possible.  Shouting  a warning  to  tl 
others,  Pfc.  La  Belle  threw  himself  c 
the  deadly  missile  and  smothered  tl 
charge  with  his  own  body.  He  unset 
ishly  paid  with  his  own  life  for  tl 
safety  of  his  friends. 

In  addition  to  the  four  marines  wl 
received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  aj 
tion  at  Iwo  Jima,  Pfc.  Wesley  Phelr 
of  Rosine,  Ky.,  was  awarded  the  to 
award  posthumously  for  action  again/ 
the  Japanese  on  Peleliu,  in  the  Pala 
Group  on  4 Oct  1944.  Serving  with  th 
3rd  Battalion,  7th  Marines,  1st  MarDr 
Pfc.  Phelps  gave  his  life  so  that  h 
companion  might  live.  When  durin 
the  night  the  enemy  launched  a pa: 
ticularly  violent  counterattack,  he  an 
another  marine  occupying  the  sair 
position  were  endangered  by  an  enem 
grenade  that  had  landed  in  their  mids 
Without  hesitating,  Pfc.  Phelps  rolle 
upon  the  weapon,  even  though  it  mear 
certain  death.  Completely  disregarc 
ing  his  own  safetv,  he  took  the  fu 
impact  of  the  explosion  and  saved  th 
life  of  his  comrade. 
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First  award: 

★ Burnett,  Robert  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usNij 
Oakland,  Calif. : As  a pilot  in  Air  Grou: 
28,  attached  to  the  uss  Monterey,  opei| 
ating  against  major  units  of  the  Japanes 
Fleet  during  the  First  Battle  of  th 
Philippine  Sea  on  20  June  1944,  Lt.  (jg 
Burnett,  cool  and  courageous  in  the  fac 
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Intense  and  accurate  antiaircraft  fire 
om  numerous  heavily  armed  enemy 
ips,  carried  out  a bold  low-level  bomb- 
g attack  against  the  enemy  fleet,  result- 
g in  four  direct  hits  on  a Japanese  car- 
er. He  skillfully  executed  a safe  landing 
the  sea  after  returning  300  miles  to  his 
sk  force  through  darkness  and  unfavor- 
>le  weather. 

Cheek,  Tom  F.,  Lt.  (then  Mach),  usn, 
arrison,  Ark. : As  a section  leader  in  a 
filter  escort  for  torpedo  planes  in  an  at- 
ck  on  three  enemy  aircraft  carriers,  Lt. 
leek  showed  extraordinary  heroism  and 
stinguished  service.  During  the  Battle 
Midway  on  4 June  1942,  when  viciously 
tacked  by  a superior  force  of  enemy 
filter  planes,  he  repeatedly  diverted  at- 

I eking  planes  from  the  torpedo  planes  by 
illful  tactics  and  maneuvers.  During 
is  encounter  he  personally  shot  down  a 
ipanese  fighter  plane  which  was  then 
tacking  U.  S.  planes,  and  rendered  ex- 
ptional  service  in  furthering  our  attack, 
e became  separated  from  his  wingman 
the  course  of  the  action,  but  continued 
press  his  attacks  on  enemy  planes, 
spite  heavy  antiaircraft  fire  and  with- 
it  assistance  from  other  planes.  At  the 
mpletion  of  the  engagement,  he  suc- 
ssfully  found  his  carrier  and  landed 
>oard. 

Dreis,  Thomas  G.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.), 
iNR,  Chicago : As  a pilot  in  Air  Group 
attached  to  the  uss  Monterey  operating 
rainst  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet  during 
e First  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on 
June  1944,  Lt.  (jg)  Dreis  showed 
perb  airmanship,  aggressiveness,  daring 
mbat  tactics  and  unwavering  devotion 
duty.  Cool  and  courageous  in  the  face 
intense  and  accurate  antiaircraft  fire 
pm  numerous  heavily  armed  enemy 
ips,  he  carried  out  a bold,  low-level  at- 
ck  against  the  enemy  fleet,  resulting  in 
;o  direct  hits  and  two  near  misses  on  a 
ipanese  carrier.  After  returning  to  his 
sk  force  through  300  miles  of  darkness 
id  unfavorable  weather,  Lt.  (jg)  Dreis 
ullfully  landed  safely  on  the  Monterey. 
Laughon,  Willard  R.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
jimdr.),  usn,  Seaford,  Del. : While  CO  of 
e uss  Rasher  during  a war  patrol  in  the 
iciflc  from  19  Feb  to  4 Apr  1944,  Comdr. 
rughon  boldly  penetrated  enemy  infested 
aters  and  sank  five  hostile  ships  totaling 
1,502  tons  and  damaged  seriously  a 7,064- 
n vessel.  Unfaltering  in  the  fulfillment 
r this  assignment  he  executed  a daring 
connaissance  and  handled  his  ship  with 
rift,  evasive  tactics  bringing  the  Rasher 
It  to  port. 

Pennoyer,  Paul  G.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
g)),  us  nr.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. : Serving 
i a pilot  in  Air  Group  28,  attached  to  the 
js  Monterey  operating  against  enemy 
nits  of  the  Japanese  fleet  during  the 
first  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  20 

Ime  1944,  Lt.  Pennoyer  demonstrated 
iperb  airmanship  and  daring  combat  tae- 
ls. In  the  face  of  intense  and  accurate 
itiaircraft  fire  from  numerous  heavily 
tned  enemy  ships,  he  carried  out  a bold 
w-level  bombing  attack  against  the 
temy  fleet,  resulting  in  three  direct  hits 
id  one  near  miss  on  a Japanese  carrier, 
fter  a 300-mile  flight  back  through  dark- 
:ss  and  bad  weather,  he  returned  to  his 
sk  force  and  executed  a safe  landing  on 
lie  Monterery. 

Price,  John  D.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
ear  Admiral),  usn,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  : 
s ComFairWing  1 from  April  to  July 
»45,  Vice  Admiral  Price  directed  the  air- 

Iaft  under  his  command  in  a vital  role  i 
the  campaign  of  Okinawa.  From  his 
igship  in  the  combat  area  he  planned, 
id  directed  the  intensive  search,  recon- 
rissance,  and  bombing  flights  over  exten- 
ve  sea  lanes  and  a vital  area.  These^ 
ghts  resulted  in  sinking  159  ships,  dam-  j 

Bring  194  others  and  destroying  41  and  j 
imaging  29  enemy  aircraft.  They  struck* 
lie  coasts  of  Kyushu  and  into  Korea,  j 
here  they  destroyed  vital  targets,  pre-  i 
iring  the  way  for  future  blows  against 
le  enemy. 
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Lt-  (ig)  Burnett  Lt.  Cheek  Lt.  (jg)  Dreis  Comdr.  Laughon 


Lt.  Pennoyer  Vice  Admiral  Price  Comdr.  Rentz  Comdr.  Runyan 


Capt.  Sears  Lt.  Comdr. 

Simmonelli 

★ Rentz,  George  S.,  Comdr.  (ChC),  usn, 
Berkeley,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : At  the 
time  of  the  sinking  of  the  uss  Houston  in 
the  Asiatic  Area  on  28  Feb  1942  Chaplain 
Rentz  displayed  heroism  and  supreme  un- 
selfishness. As  he  clung  to  an  airplane 
pontoon  with  other  survivors  of  the  Hous- 
ton, he  noticed  that  some  of  the  injured 
men  were  without  life  jackets  and  that 
all  the  life  rafts  were  overcrowded.  He 
stated  that  as  he  was  an  older  man  he 
was  willing  to  give  his  place  on  the  pon- 
toon and  his  jacket  to  one  of  the  wounded. 
After  being  restrained  repeatedly  by  his 
companions  from  leaving  the  pontoon,  he 
finally  succeeded  after  dark  in  carrying 
out  his  intention.  Living  up  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  Navy  and  the  chaplain’s 
corps,  he  left  his  life  jacket  on  one  of  the 
injured  and  disappeared  into  the  sea,  thus 
sacrificing  his  life  that  another  might 
have  a better  chance  of  survival. 

★ Runyan,  Joseph  W.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Los  Angeles:  As  com- 
mander, acting  air-group  guide  and  navi- 
gator of  Bombing  Squadron  1 attached  to 
the  uss  Yorktown  in  action  in  the  Philip- 
pine Sea,  on  20  June  1944,  Comdr.  Run- 
yan led  a flight  of  13  bombers  against 
vital  units  of  the  Japanese  Fleet.  Even 
though  the  antiaircraft  fire  and  aerial  op- 
position was  intense,  they  scored  three 
1,000-pound  bomb  hits  and  six  250-pound 
bomb  hits  on  an  enemy  carrier,  which 
burst  into  flames.  Even  though  the  fuel 
supply  was  low  and  the  night  conditions 
were  unfavorable,  he  succeeded  in  guiding 
six  planes  in  flight  and  four  bombers  by 
radio  back  to  the  Yorktown  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  safe  landing  of  all  the 
pilots,  despite  the  fact  that  many  planes 
were  forced  to  land  before  reaching  the 
carrier. 

★ Sears,  Harry  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Glenview, 


Lt.  Spaulding  Lt.  Young 


111. : As  a squadron  commander  in  Bomb- 
ing Squadron  104  in  the  Solomon  Islands 
area  from  26  Aug  to  4 Nov  1943,  Capt. 
Sears  was  on  several  occasions,  personally 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  enemy 
ships.  He  was  leader  of  an  eight-plane 
strike  that  scored  a direct  hit  and  several 
near  misses  on  the  leading  destroyer  in  an 
enemy  task  force,  despite  adverse  weather. 
On  two  other  routine  missions  he  inter- 
cepted and  shot  down  an  enemy  twin- 
engined  bomber  and  sank  a Japanese  ves- 
sel. During  the  course  of  other  flights  he 
attacked  a convoy  in  the  face  of  fierce 
opposition  and  scored  two  hits  on  aircraft, 
he  personally  attacked  a submarine  and 
scored  several  near  misses,  and  directed 
an  attack  against  an  enemy  convoy  trans- 
porting oil,  scoring  a hit  on  each  of  the 
oilers  and  disrupting  the  enemy  formation 
completely. 

★ Simmonelli,  Orazio,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (then 

Lt.),  usnr,  Portland,  Ore.:  As  patrol 

plane  commander  of  a PBY-5  off  New 
Ireland  on  17  Feb  1944,  Lt.  Comdr.  Simon- 
elli  made  a rescue  mission  to  pick  up  five 
downed  airmen  through  heavily  defended 
enemy  territory.  Although  his  fighter  es- 
cort was  forced  to  leave  him,  he  kept  his 
course  and  saved  the  men,  some  of  whom 
had  been  badly  wounded  by  the  Japanese 
fire  that  had  forced  them  down  two  days 
before.  He  undoubtedly  saved  these  men 
from  capture  or  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

★ Spaulding,  Ralph  D.  Jr.,  Lt.,  tjsnr, 
Portsmouth,  Va.  (posthumously)  : As  pilot 
of  a plane  during  an  attack  over  Ger- 
many on  3 Sept  1944,  Lt.  Spaulding  volun- 
teered to  complete  alone  a mission  which 
he  knew  was  hazardous  and  might  pos- 
sibly cost  his  life.  He  carried  out  his  lone 
flight  with  great  professional  skill  and 
thereby  struck  a severe  blow  to  Ger- 
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many’s  strategically  located  and  heavily 
defended  outposts. 

★ Young,  Owen  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Tenafly,  N. 
J. : As  pilot  of  a carrier  based  plane  in 
attacks  against  Kyushu  on  12  May  1945, 
Lt.  Young  showed  skill  and  courage  by 
destroying  several  enemy  planes.  He  shot 
down  an  enemy  fighter  at  night  after 
having  pursued  it  over  enemy  territory 
without  the  assistance  of  fighter  direction. 
By  pressing  home  low-altitude  attacks 
later,  he  was  able  to  shoot  down  three 
enemy  float  planes  and  aid  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  another. 
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First  award: 

★ Stone,  Ellery  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usnr, 
Oakland,  Calif. : As  Chief  Commissioner, 
Allied  Commission  for  Italy,  and  Chief 
Civil  Affairs  Officer1  of  Occupied  Territory 
under  Allied  Military  Government  in  Italy 
from  1 May  1945  to  1 May  1946,  Admiral 
Stone  displayed  the  highest  qualities  of 
intelligence,  tact,  administrative  ability, 
sound  judgment  and  diplomatic  skill.  He 
assumed  full  executive  responsibility  for 
the  activities  of  the  Commission  in  rela- 
tion with  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
interpretation  and  execution  of  the  sur- 
render terms  between  the  Allied  Nations 
and  the  Italian  Government.  He  was 
called  upon  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
various  nations,  solve  the  difficult  political 
problems  and  represent  the  Allied  Nations 
before  the  Italian  people.  As  a result  of 
his  careful  direction,  the  satisfactory  re- 
lationship between  the  Allied  Nations  and 
the  government  of  Italy  has  steadily 
progressed. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Cooper,  Jacob  E.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif.  : CO  of  uss  Drayton, 
Battle  of  Lunga  Point,  30  Nov  to  1 Dec 

1942. 

★ Doerfler,  Francis  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. : Torpedo 
data  computer  operator,  uss  Haddock, 
Japanese  controlled  waters. 

★ Shea,  William  H.  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Seattle:  CO  of  uss  Bagley, 
first  battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  June  to 
20  June  1944. 

★ Sims,  Gelzer  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. : CO  of  uss  Maury, 
Battle  of  Lunga  Point,  30  Nov  to  1 Dec 
1942. 

First  award: 

★ Bailey,  Oscar  C„  Lt.,  usnr,  Rockport, 
Tex.  : Pilot  in  Squadron  28,  uss  Monterey, 
First  Battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  June 
1944. 

★ Bep.rian,  Howard  A.,  2nd  Lt.,  usmcr, 
Arlington,  N.  J. : Platoon  leader,  60-mm. 
mortar,  Okinawa  Shima,  Ryukyu  Islands, 
24  May  1945. 

★ Biggs,  Casimir  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Chicago 

(posthumously)  : CO  of  lcs(l)  (3)  88, 

near  Okinawa  Shima,  Nansei  Shoto,  11 
May  1945. 

★ Burrowes,  Thomas,  Capt.,  usn,  Key- 
port,  N.  J.  : ComDesDiv  106,  Task  Force 
58,  First  Battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  June 
to  20  June  1944. 

★ Cook,  George  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  East  Milton, 
Mass. : Assistant  approach  officer,  execu- 
tive officer  and  navigator  of  U.  S.  sub- 
marine. 


DSM  WINNERS 


Capt.  Holmes  Rear  Admiral  Stone 


Citation  for  Capt.  Hoi  mes  appeared  in 
August  ALL  HANDS,  p.  58. 

★ Doherty,  John  P.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usn,  Seattle : Engineering  officer  of  uss 
Bowfln,  first,  second  and  third  war  patrols 
in  Japanese  controlled  waters  of  Pacific. 

★ Ford,  Walter  C.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn.  Lakeside,  Calif, : CO  of  uss  Perkins, 
Battle  of  Lunga  Point,  30  Nov.  to  1 Dec 

1942. 

★ Grace,  Edward  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash,  (posthumously)  : CO  of 
uss  Halligan,  Okinawa  Gunto,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  25  Mar  to  26  Mar  1945. 

★ Haight,  Stanley  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 

Francisco : Acting  group  beachmaster, 

Leyte  Gulf,  22  to  24  Oct  1944. 

★ Hawkins,  Richard  W.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 

usnr,  Vermillion,  Ohio : Beachmaster, 

Tarawa  Island,  Gilbert  Islands,  November 

1943. 

★ Hunnicutt,  William  R.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usn,  Atlanta : CO,  uss  Aulick,  Okinawa, 
16  May  to  30  June  1945. 

★ Johnson,  Rudolph  L.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Crookston,  Minn.  : CO.  uss  Independence, 
Rabaul  Harbor,  11  Nov  1943,  and  occupa- 
tion of  Gilbert  Islands,  18  to  20  Nov  1943. 

★ Kaye,  William  R.,  Lt.(jg),  usn,  Seattle 
(posthumously)  : Gunnery  and  camouflage 
officer.  Fort  Hughes,  after  fall  of  Bataan. 

★ Law,  Herbert  L.,  Lt. (jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Arlington,  Mass. : Pilot  in  FitRon 
31,  uss  Belleau  Wood,  Kure  Harbor,  Ja- 
pan, 24  July  1945. 

★ Milam,  Robert  B.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Cartersville,  Ga. : Boat  officer  in 
charge  of  a landing  craft  at  Lae,  Finsch- 
hafen  and  Saidor,  New  Guinea,  Arawe 
and  Cape  Gloucester,  New  Britain  ; Hyane 
Harbor,  Los  Negros  Island,  and  Hollandia, 
New  Guinea. 

★ O’Rourke,  Donald  H.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usmcr, 
Denver : Commander  rifle  company,  Iwo 
Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  25  Feb  1945. 

★ Parsons,  W.  S.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Senior 
military  technical  observer  on  a B-29, 
from  base  in  Marianas  Islands  to  attack 
Hiroshima,  Japan,  6 Aug  1945. 

★ Pattison,  William  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  ( jg) ) , usnr,  Jacksonville,  Fla,:  Pilot  of 
patrol  plane,  Pacific  Area,  1 Dec  1943. 

★ Peterson,  Mell  A.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Algona,  Iowa : CO,  uss  Cooper,  Or- 
moe  Bay,  Leyte,  2 and  3 Dec  1944. 

★ Poehlmann,  Karl  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : ComDesDiv  12,  Task  Force 
58,  First  Battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  to 
20  June  1944. 

★ Sampson,  Norman  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  : CO,  uss  Allen  M.  Sumner, 
Ormoc  Bay,  Leyte,  Philippine  Islands,  2 
to  3 Dec  1944. 

★ Scherr,  William  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (MC),  usnr,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va. : Ast.  Medical  officer,  uss  Ticonderoga, 
Formosa,  21  Jan  1945. 

★ Self,  Robert  L.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  BOSN), 
usn,  Maddock,  N.  D.  : CO,  uss  Edenshaw, 
Anzio,  Italy,  January  and  February  1944. 

★ Shellabarger,  Martin  A.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Moffat,  Colo. : CO,  uss  Mugford,  First 
Battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  to  20  June 

1944. 


★ Skretowski,  Marion  K.,  Lt.  (tli 
Ens.),  usnr,  Camden,  N.  J. : Boat  Offioji 
landing  craft,  Lae,  Finschhafen  and  S'-fl 
dor.  New  Guinea;  Arawe  and  Cape  G1 - 
cester.  New  Britain;  and  Hyane  Hart, 
Los  Negros  Island,  and  Hollandia,  N# 
Guinea. 

★ Sowell,  Ingram  C.,  Rear  Admiral,  u , 
Coronado,  Calif. : ComBatDiv,  Okinav, 
25  Mar  through  May  1945. 

★ Stranahan,  John  Q„  Lt.  (jg)  (tli 
Ens.),  usnr,  Cleveland:  Boat  Officer,  lai- 
ing  craft,  Lae,  Finschhafen  and  Said,  ( 
New  Guinea  ; Arawe  and  Cape  Glouces<|,jj 
New  Britain  ; and  at  Hyane  Harbor,  Is  . 
Negros  Island,  and  Hollandia,  N; 
Guinea. 

★ Taylor,  Brown,  Comdr.,  usn,  San  Fr;- 
cisco:  CO,  uss  Cunningham,  First  Balj  { 
of  the  Philippine  Sea,  19  to  20  June  19.  : 

★ Walker,  Kenneth,  Lt.,  usnr,  India!-1- 

polis  (posthumously)  : Beachmaster,  Itu* 
Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  19  Feb  1945.  ■ I 

★ White,  Albert  F.,  Comdr.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Seattle:  CO,  uss  Patters,, 
First  Battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  to  I ■ 
June  1944. 

★ Woodaman,  Ronald  J.,  Comdr.,  uiLB 
Quincy,  Mass. : CO,  U.  S.  destroyer  Mil- 
layer  and  officer  in  tactical  command  oh  j 
screeening  station,  Okinawa  Gunto,  24  > 
25  May  1945. 


Gold  medal  in  lieu  of  fourth 


award: 

★ Smith,  Allen  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  ul  ' 
Coronado,  Calif.  : ComCruDiv  5,  and  Co-f>i 
mander  fire  support  groups,  Iwo  Jima  ail 
Okinawa,  16  Feb  to  10  Mar  1945,  and  . 
Mar  to  5 May  1945  ; Commander  gunfj! 
and  covering  forces,  Okinawa,  5 to  |i 
May  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Joy,  Charles  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  ui'.i 
Coronado,  Calif. : ComCruDiv  of  a ta: 
group  and  of  a fire  support  unit,  Okinav,  . 
Ryukyu  Islands,  March  through  ME  ■ 

1945. 

★ McCormick,  Lynde  D.,  Vice  AdmiM 
(then  Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Berry  vil. 
Va. : Ast.  CNO  logistic  plans  19  Jan  :» 
10  Mar  1944. 

★ Styer,  Charles  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  us 
San  Francisco : ComSubLant,  Novemtr 
1944  to  January  1946. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  aware 

★ Bays,  John  W.,  Capt.,  usn,  Culver,  In<[ 
Force  operations  officer.  Western  na\| 
task  force,  prior  to  and  during  Norman 
campaign. 

★ Gullett,  William  M.,  Comdr.,  us,  | 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : ComLSTGroup,  I'; 
Jima  and  Okinawa,  19  Feb  to  15  Af 
1945. 

★ Hardison,  Osborne  B.,  Rear  Admiri 
usn,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. : Chief  of  Na\j 
Air  primary  training,  13  Jan  1944  to  i 
Sept  1945. 

★ Laycock,  John  N.,  Capt. (CEC),  u (1 
(Ret),  Derry,  N.  H. : Engineering  sk 
and  organizational  ability  to  develop  po 
toon  causeway. 

★ Lee,  Paul  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Berkh 
Calif. : Served  in  BuShips  from  Janua  ft 
1942  to  August  1945. 

★ Lewis,  John  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Evanstc 
111. : Ast.  Operations  officer  on  staff 
ComFifthPhibPac  in  the  Gilbert  a 
Marshall  Islands  area  from  August  19 
to  May  1944. 

★ Martin,  Harold  M.,  Rear  AdmirJ 
usn,  Woodley-Villanova,  Pa. : ComCarE 
and  CTU  at  Okinawa  and  Ryukyu  Islan; 
from  4 May  to  3 Sept  1945. 

★ McCormick,  Lynde  D.,  Vice  Admin 
(then  Rear  Admiral)  usn,  Berryvil 
Va. : ComBatDiv  of  a Task  Group  and;  , 
Fire  Support  Unit  at  Okinawa  and  Ry  « 


kyu  Islands,  from  March  through  May 
1945. 

* Price,  John  D.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn.  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 
ComNOB,  Okinawa,  July  1945  to  Febru- 
ary 1946  ; supervised  development  and 
construction  of  harbors  and  bases. 

yt  Read,  Oliver  M.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Yemassee,  S.  C. : ComDesLant  from  Sep- 
tember 1944  to  August  1945. 
if  Robinson,  A.  G.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CTF  126  during  the 
planning  for  and  subsequent  occupation 
of  the  Bremen  Enclave  from  17  Mar  to 
November  1945. 

if  Sowell,  Ingram  C.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Lawrenceberg,  Tenn. : ComBatDiv 

during  the  assault  and  capture  of  Okin- 
awa from  25  Mar  to  20  Apr  1945. 

First  award: 

if  Atkins,  Lew  M„  Capt.,  USN,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : Ast.  Director,  Shore  Establish- 
ments Division,  Office  of  Ast.  SecNav, 
from  outbreak  of  hostilities  to  January 
1944  : Ast.  Director  of  Industrial  Survey 
Division,  Office  of  SecNav,  from  July  1944 
to  April  1946. 

if  Badt,  Harry  A.,  Commodore,  usn,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tex. : CO  of  U.S.  NavTraCen 
Sampson,  N.  Y.,  from  16  Sept  1942  until 
1 Nov  1945. 

if  Baker,  James  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pensacola, 
Fla. : Ast.  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics,  Air- 
craft, 7th  Fleet,  he  planned  and  admin- 
istered the  logistic  support  of  naval  and 
marine  air  units  of  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area  from  29  Oct  1944  to  21  Mar  1945. 
if  Beatty,  Frank  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : Commander  all  forces 
Aruba-Curacao  Area,  July  1944  to  12  May 
1945. 

if  Burroughs,  Sherman  E.,  Jr.,  Capt., 
usn,  Inyokern,  Calif. : CO  NavOrdTestSta, 
December  1943  to  August  19452- ■ 
if  Carlisle,  Harold  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. : CO  of  an  attack  transport 
during  the  amphibious  assaults  in  the 
Lingayen  Gulf  and  on  Iwo  Jima. 
if  Challenger,  Harold  L .,  Capt.,  usn, 
New  York  City : Logistics  planning  officer. 
Division  of  Logistics  Plans,  Office  of  CNO 
from  10  Nov  1942  to  10  Mar  1945. 
if  Coll,  John  O.  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn.  Falls 
Church,  Va.  (posthumously)  : Gunnery 

and  torpedo  officer  on  staff,  ComSubPac, 
outbreak  of  hostilities  to  January  1943. 

★ Conklin,  Frederic  L.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn: 
Medical  officer  in  command  of  a Fleet  hos- 
pital, South  Pacific  area,  23  Sept  1942  to 
29  Mar  1944. 

if  Daubin,  Freeland  A.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : Commandant,  Navy 

Yard,  New  York,  from  5 Dec  1944  to 
present  time. 

if  Davis,  James  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Tionesta. 


Mulvaney  on  Bomb  Disposal  (BuOrd) 


"He’s  a big  ashtray  and  paper  weight  mag- 
nate from  the  South  Pacific." 
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Pa.:  ComTransDiv  from  28  Nov  1944  until 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  during  the 
capture  of  Luzon  and  Iwo  Jima  and  the 
occupation  of  Japan. 

★ Davis,  Robert  G.,  Capt.(MC),  usn, 
Indianola,  Iowa : Medical  Officer  in  Com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital  and  U.S. 
Naval  Medical  Supply  Depot,  Canacao, 
P.I.,  and  as  Dist.  Medical  Officer,  from  De- 
cember 1941  to  May  1942. 

■k  Debaun,  George  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Man- 
hattan, Kans. : CO  of  a warship  in  Carrier 
Task  Group,  Western  Pacific  waters,  1 
July  1945  to  15  Aug  1945. 

■k  Dunlap,  Stanton  B.,  Capt.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Newport,  R.  I.:  CO  of  the 
uss  San  Pablo,  3 Aug  1943  to  19  Apr  1944. 
if  Dunn,  Charles  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Brooklyn : Fleet  maintenance  officer.  Pa- 
cific Fleet,  22  Apr  1942  to  24  May  1944. 

★ Duvall,  William  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Anna- 
polis, Md. : ComLantCortFleet  engaged  in 
escort  of  trans- Atlantic  Convoys  during 
World  War  II. 

if  Earle,  Ralph,  Capt.,  usn,  Coronado, 
Calif. : ComDesRon  45  and  CTG  during 
action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in 
the  New  Ireland-Bougainville  areas,  20 
Oct  1943  to  5 Apr  1944. 
if  Fetzer,  William  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Navy  Chief  of  Facilities 
Section,  Priorities  Division,  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board,  and  subsequently 
as  head  of  Products  Branch,  Resources 
Division,  Office  of  Procurement  and  Ma- 
terial, May  1942  to  June  1944. 
if  Gould,  Erl  C.  B.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Pitts- 
burgh : CO,  Ac°rn  14  directing  early  con- 
struction of  Hawkins  Field,  Tarawa  Atoll, 
Gilbert  Islands. 

★ Griffin,  Ira  P.,  Capt.(CEC),  usn.  Ma- 
son City,  Iowa : Public  works  officer,  Po- 
tomac River  Naval  Command  during 
World  War  II. 

★ Guest,  Raymond  R.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Bayard,  Va. : Office  of  Strategic  Services, 
European  theater,  November  1943  to  De- 
cember 1944. 

if  Guest,  William  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Chief  of  staff  to  Com- 
mander of  force  of  six  escort  carriers  and 
eight  destroyers  in  Battle  of  Samar  Is- 
land, 25  Oct  1944. 

★ Gunther,  Ernest  L.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Memphis,  Tenn. : ComFairSouPac,  5 
Jan  1944  to  2 Feb  1945. 

★ Hayes,  Thomas  H.,  Comdr. (MC),  usn, 
Alexandria,  Va.  (posthumously)  : Senior 
Naval  Medical  Officer  on  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Senior  Operating  Surgeon  of  Army 
Fort  Mills  Hospital  on  Corregidor,  and  as 
POW ; Chief  of  surgery  at  the  Bilibid 
Prison  Hospital  from  2 July  1942,  and 
CO,  Bilibid  Prison  Camp,  from  September 
1943. 

★ Herbster,  Victor  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  (Ret), 

Bambridge,  Mass. : Commander  Inshore 

Patrol,  Commander  Northern  Air  Patrol, 
district  aviation  officer  and  assistant  com- 
mandant (operations)  in  headquarters  or- 
ganization of  the  First  Naval  District, 
Deputy  Commander  Northern  GrpEast 
SeaFron,  throughout  World  War  II. 

★ Huff,  Owen  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Wakefield,  Mass. : CO,  uss  Hopi  dur- 
ing rescue  operation,  Anzio,  Italy,  15  to 
17  Feb  1944. 

★ Hurt,  Samuel  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  Newport, 
R.  I. : CO,  uss  Louisville,  South  Pacific 
area,  20  Jan  1944  to  17  Oct  1944. 

★ Ingram,  William  T.  II,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  : Aide  and  flag  lieu- 
tenant to  ComSoLant,  and  Captain  of 
Force  Flagship,  during  World  War  II. 

★ Jaap,  Joseph  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Engle- 
wood, Colo. : Commander  U.  S.  naval 

forces,  Azores,  December  1944  to  Septem- 
ber 1945. 

★ Jeter,  Thomas  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ilyatts- 
ville,  Md. : CO,  uss  Bunker  Hill,  flagship 
of  a Task  Group  during  operations.  Pa- 
cific area,  5 Mar  to  28  June  1944. 

if  Kirtland,  Fred  D.,  Capt.,  usn,  Salina, 
Kans. : CO  of  a U.  S.  warship  during  oper- 
ations against  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific. 

★ Logsdon,  Earl  W.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 


Hoist,  NavTraCen,  San  Diego 


“They’re  looking  at  us.  I told  you  we 
should  have  worn  our  regulation  shoes.” 

Comdr.),  usn,  Las  Animas,  Colo.:  CO,  uss 
Schenck  in  action  against  enemy  sub- 
marines, Atlantic  Area,  23  and  24  Dec 
1943. 

if  Lofquist,  Emanuel  A.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Providence,  R.  I. : Chief  of  Staff  to  Com- 
mandant of  the  Ninth  Naval  District,  23 
June  1941  to  3 Jan  1944. 

★ Longfellow,  William  J.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Baltimore,  Md. : Atlantic  fleet  escort  com- 
mander engaged  in  escort  of  transatlantic 
convoys  during  World  War  II. 

★ Martin,  Harold  M.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Woodley-Villanova,  Pa.:  CO, 
uss  San  Jacinto,  Western  Pacific. 

★ Mathewson,  Rufus  W.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Montville,  Conn. : Captain  of  the  yard, 
Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  throughout 
World  War  II. 

★ McElduff,  John  V.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Upper  Darby,  Pa.:  CO  of 
an  attack  transport,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  1 Apr  1945. 

★ McFall,  Andrew  C.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn  (Ret),  San  Diego:  Chief  of  Naval  Air 
Operational  Training,  23  Aug  1943  to  22 
Feb  1945. 

★ McKee,  Andrew  I.,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Lawrenceburg,  Ky. : Senior 
ast.  fleet  maintenance  officer  on  staff  of 
ComSerPac,  February  1945  until  hostili- 
ties ceased. 

★ McKinney,  Eugene  B.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Eugene,  Ore. : CO,  uss  Skate  during  war 
patrol  of  that  vessel  in  enemy  controlled 
water  on  30  Nov  1943. 

★ McMillen,  Fred  E.,  Rear  Admiral, 
(SC),  usn,  San  Diego:  Chief  of  Field 
Branch  BuSandA,  Cleveland,  9 Dec  1942 
to  2 Sept  1945. 

★ O'Rear,  George  M..  Capt.,  usn,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. : CO,  uss  Arkansas,  Okinawa 
campaign,  25  Mar  to  24  Apr  1945. 

★ McQuiston,  Irving  M.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Director  Prog- 
ress Division  in  BuAer,  April  1941  to  Feb- 
ruary 1946  : Chief  of  Aviation  Progress  in 
the  Office  of  the  Deputy  CNO  (Air),  10 
Sept  1943  to  28  May  1946. 

★ Picken,  James  C„  Jr.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Seattle,  Wash. : Communi- 
cation officer,  staff  of  ComFairWing  4, 
North  Pacific  area  from  26  May  1942  to 
19  May  1944. 

if  Price,  John  D.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn,  Little  Rock,  Ark.: 
ComFairWing  2,  Pacific  Fleet,  from 
March  1943  to  March  1945. 
if  Ray,  Herbert  J„  Commodore,  usn.  Pied- 
mont, Calif. : Deputy  Director,  Naval 

Division,  U.  S.  Group  Control  Council  for 
Germany,  Deputy  Naval  Adviser  to  the 
Office  of  Military  Government,  and  junior 
U.  S.  Member  of  the  Tri-Partite  Naval 
Commission  in  Berlin  from  1 Mar  to  8 
Dec  1945. 

★ Redsrave,  DeWitt  C.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
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Legion  of  Merit  (Cont.) 

Maplewood,  N.  J. : Design  superintendent 
and  planning  officer,  Industrial  Depart- 
ment, Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard,  Oc- 
tober 1944  to  October  1945. 

★ Robbins,  Josephus  A.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Mayfield,  Ky. : CO  uss 

Fliisser,  Buso  River,  Sio  and  Madang, 
June  1943  to  December  1943. 

★ Rutt,  Burnice  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Casey, 
Iowa : CO,  beach  assault  unit.  Southern 
France,  August  1944. 

★ Sears,  Harry  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. : CO,  heavy  bomber  squadron 
operating  on  reconnaissance  and  search 
missions.  South  Pacific  area,  15  Aug  1943 
to  5 Apr  1944. 

★Smith,  Paul  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Dt.), 
usnr,  Lawton,  Okla.  : Force  public  rela- 
tions officer,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa 
Gunto,  from  January  to  May  1945. 

★ Strother,  John  A.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Del  Mar,  Calif.  : Engineer- 
ing officer,  uss  Washington,  operating 
against  enemy  bases  and  fleet  units  in  for- 
ward areas  of  the  Pacific  from  September 
1942  through  October  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Moulton  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Longview,  Wash.:  OinC, 
Special  Weapons  Division,  Naval  Aircraft 
Modification  Unit,  Philadelphia. 

★ Thorwall,  Charles  A.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Hackensack,  N.  J. : Com 
Cort  Div  40,  Bismarck  Archipelago,  20  to 
31  May  1944. 

★ Thyson,  Leo  C.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn, 

Washington,  D.  C. : Senior  surgeon  at 

Japanese  prison  camps  near  Shanghai  and 
Fengtai,  China  : and  at  Hakodate,  Japan, 
1 Feb  1942  to  14  Sept  1945. 

★ Weeks,  Robert  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  : Ast.  Fleet  communication 

officer,  CincLant,  outbreak;  of  hostilities 
to  June  1944. 

★ Will,  Prentis  K.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Executive  officer  and  CO,  vari- 
ous aircraft  utility  squadrons,  7 Dec  1941 
to  January  1945. 

legion  of  Merit  (Army) 

★ Butcher,  Harry  C.,  Capt.,  u„nr,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Outstanding  services  from 
18  Aug  1944  to  27  May  1945. 

★ Plaut,  James  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Director,  art  looting  and 
investigation  unit,  Strategic  Services  Unit, 
War  Department  Mission,  Great  Britain, 
10  Jan  1945  to  8 Nov  1945. 

★ Shelley,  Tuliy,  Commodore,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : Intelligence  officer,  naval 
forces,  Europe,  September  1944  to  July 
1945. 
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Gold  star  (n  lieu  of  second  awara. 

★ Egbert,  Gordon  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Cheverly,  Md.  : Twenty  flights  in  combat 
area,  21  Apr  to  23  July  1945. 

★ Herlihy,  George  B„  Capt.,  usmc,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  : Aerial  flight  in  connection 
with  military  operations,  RyuKyu  Islands, 
23  June  to  10  July  1945. 

★ Link,  Norbert,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Chase, 
Kans.  (M)  : Pilot  in  CompRon  92,  uss 
Tulagi,  Southern  Ryukyus,  13  Apr  1945. 

★ Mears,  Howard  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : Pilot  in  PatBomRon 
106,  Malay  and  Indochina  coasts,  26  Apr 
to  1 June  1945. 

★ Sakeliariades,  James  C.,  Lt.  (jg), 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Pilot  of  carrier 
based  plane,  Nansei  Shoto  and  Kyushu, 
23  Mar  to  12  May  1945. 

★ Walsh,  Richard  J.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Wildwood,  N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  of 
torpedo  bomber.  Air  Group  84,  uss  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Kure,  Japan,  19  Mar  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Bacci,  Paul,  Ens.,  usnr,  Somerville, 

Mass.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  of  dive 

bomber,  BomRon  94,  uss  Essex,  Ominato 
naval  base,  9 Aug  1945. 

★ Baker,  Ernest  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  : Pilot  of  dive  bopiber,  BomRon 
83,  uss  Essex,  Yokosuka,  18  July  1945. 

★ Billo,  James  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
USN,  Medford,  Ore.  : Division  leader  Fit- 
Ron  18,  uss  Bunker  Hill,  Rabaul  harbor, 
11  Nov  1943. 

★ Brower,  Robert  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Seattle 

(M)  : ComPatBomRon  124.  Tsushima 

Straits,  16  June  to  7 July  1945. 

★ Clements,  Donald  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Evans- 
ton, 111.  : Pilot  in  FitRon  28,  uss  Monterey, 
first  battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  June 

1944. 

★ Clinton,  Marvin  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Nor- 
wich, Conn,  (posthumously)  : Co-pilot  in 
PatBomRon  63,  Bay  of  Biscay  and  west- 
ern approaches  to  United  Kingdom,  17 
Aug  1943  to  25  June  1944. 

★ Cleveland,  William  L.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. : Plane  commander  of 
a flag  plane.  Pacific  Ocean  area,  Novem- 
ber 1943  to  May  1945. 

★ Cowan,  Granville  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Schu- 

lenburg,  Tex.  (M)  : Pilot  of  bomber- 

fighter  plane.  Air  Group  87,  uss  Ticon- 
deroga,  Japanese  Empire  area,  24  July 

1945. 

★ Dozier,  Wilson  L.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Jasper, 
Ala.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in  FitRon  88, 
uss  Yorlctown,  Japanese  homeland,  13  Aug 
1945. 

★ Embree,  Ralph  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Kem- 
merer,  Wyo.  (M)  : Pilot  of  fighter  plane, 
Air  Group  12,  Japanese  Empire,  28  Apr  to 
4 May  1945. 

★ Fletcher,  Richard  F„  Lt.,  usn,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. : Pilot,  CompSpotRon  2,  uss 
Fanshaw  Bay,  Ryukyu  Islands,  25  Mar  to 
23  Apr  1945. 

★ Freeman,  Glen  W.,  Lt.  (jg).  usnr, 
Sunnyside,  Utah  (M)  : Fighter  pilot,  Fit- 
Ron 24,  uss  Santee,  Ryukyu  Islands,  25 
Apr  1945. 

★ Galloway,  John  P„  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 

Washington,  D.  C.  : Twenty  flights  in 

combat  area,  18  Dec  1944  to  8 Feb  1945. 

★ Gunnels,  Charles  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Quincy,  Mass. : Pilot,  FitBomRon  87,  uss 
Ticonderoga,  Kure  naval  base,  28  July 
1945. 

★ Hamm,  Andrew  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Com- 
BomRon  1,  uss  Bennington  and  pilot  dive 
bomber,  Yokosuka  naval  base,  18  July 
1945. 

★ Harder,  Lewis  B.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.  : Pilot  of  torpedo 
bomber,  uss  Cowpens,  Truk,  29  Apr  1944. 

★ Keller,  Harold  R.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Newtonville,  Mass.  (post- 


humously) : Leader  of  strike  group,  south- 
ern Kyushu,  18  Mar  1945 

★ Link,  Norbert,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Chase, 
Kans.  (M)  : Airman  with  CompRon  92, 
uss  Tulagi,  Ryukyus  area,  25  Mar  to  9 
May  1945.  , 

★ Mears,  Howard  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Pilot  and  plane  com- 
mander, PatBomRon  106,  Malaya  coast, 
11  May  1945. 

★ Miller,  Willard  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  Altoona, 
Pa.  (posthumously)  : Division  leader  and 
pilot  in  TorpRon  10,  uss  Intrepid,  Honshu, 
19  Mar  1945. 

★ Molten,  Richard  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Pensacola,  Fla.  : Pilot  of  ob- 
servation plane.  Admiralty  Islands,  29  Feb 

1944. 

★ O’Neill,  Vernon  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Hollywood,  Fla.  : Pilot,  fighter 
plane,  FitBomRon  87,  uss  Ticonderoga, 
Kure  naval  base,  28  July  1945. 

★ Peterson,  William  L.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn,  San 
Diego  (M)  : Pilot  of  bomber-fighter  plane, 
Air  Group  87,  uss  Ticonderoga,  Japanese 
homeland,  10  Aug  1945. 

★ Pobupsky,  Ernest  G,,  Lt,  ( jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Sartell,  Minn,  (posthu- 
mously) ; Pilot  of  dive  bomber  BomRon 
16,  uss  Randolph,  Kure  naval  base,  24 
July  1945. 

★ Price,  Robert  H..  Lt,  Comdr,,  usn, 
Shelby ville.  111,  (posthumously)  : Pilot  and 
leader  of  FitRon.  uss  Cowpens,  Wake, 
Truk,  Hollandia,  Marshalls,  Marianas  and 
Palau  Islands. 

★Sakeliariades.  James  C„  (Lt,  (jg)), 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C, ; Member  of  a 
fighter  sweep  over  Kyushu,  18  Mar  1915, 

★ Samaras,  Thomas  D„  Lt,  (jg),  USNR. 
Akron,  Ohio,  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in 
BomRon  83,  uss  Essex,  Ryukyu  Islands, 
18  Man  to  9 May  1945. 

★ Schaeffer,  Thomas  G.,  Ens.,  usnr,  St, 
Cloud,  Minn.  (M)  : Pilot  of  fighter-bomber 
in  Air  Group  87,  uss  Ticonderoga,  Kure 
naval  base,  28  July  1945. 

★ Scott,  Weston  L„  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Gar- 
dena, Calif,  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in 

CompRon  84,  uss  Makin  Island,  16  to  29 
missions  against  Iwo  Jima,  15  Feb  to  9 
Mar  1945. 

★ Sholes,  Woodrow  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Nor- 
wich, Conn,  (posthumously)  : Pilot  In  Pat- 
BomRon 63,  Bay  of  Biscay  and  western 
approaches  to  United  Kingdom,  17  Aug 
1943  to  25  June  1944. 

★ Sims,  Norton  E.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Hammond, 
Ind.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in  TorpRon  94. 
uss  Lexington,  Kure  naval  base,  28  July 

1945. 

★ STANLEY,  William,  Ens.,  usnr,  Philadel- 
phia (posthumously)  : Pilot  of  bomber- 
fighter  in  Air  Group  87,  uss  Ticonderoga, 
Inland  Sea,  28  July  1945, 

★Stephens,  Paul  R„  Ens.,  usnr,  Topeka. 
Kans.  (M)  : Pilot  of  torpedo  bomber  in 
TorpRon  87,  uss  Ticonderoga,  Kure  area, 
24  July  1945. 

★ Tuohimaa,  William,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Ish- 
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Jpening,  Mich,  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in 
FitRon  88,  uss  Yorktown,  Niigata,  Hon- 
shu, 10  Aug  1945. 

★ Vigeant,  George  J.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.  (posthumously)  : Pilot 
in  CompRor\  93,  uss  Petrof  Bay,  Ryukyu 
[ Islands  area,  26  Mar  to  15  May  1945. 

^ Vossler,  Curtis  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Warrington,  Fla.:  Pilot,  heavy 
( Domber,  BomRon  102,  South  Pacific  area, 
[totaling  800  hours  of  flying  time;  against 
Tapanese  shipping  near  Green  Islands,  26 
[ Oct  1943. 

i Weeks,  John  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Patch- 
igue,  N.  Y.  (M)  : Pilot  in  BomFitRon  85, 
jss  Shangri-La,  Otaru  harbor,  15  July 
1945. 

Williams,  Clair  T.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Highland 
jPark,  111.  (M)  : Pilot  of  dive  bomber  in 
i jBomRon  16,  uss  Randolph,  Kure  naval 
base,  24  July  1945. 
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NAVY' AND  MARINE  CORPS  MEDAL 


First  oward: 


^ Lanier,  Berwick  B.,  Capt.,  usnr,  New 
York  City ; Executive  officer,  uss  Monti- 
hello,  in  vicinity  of  Azores,  when  turbine 
In  generator  room  exploded,  29  Aug  1943. 
> Swain,  Ted  N.,  Lt.,  usn,  Long  Island, 
4.  Y. : OinC  of  survivors,  uss  Pampanito, 
n rescue  of  British  and  Australian  POWs, 
sland  of  Hainan  in  South  China  Sea,  15 
!>ept  1944. 


BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


3old  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Heffernan,  John  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ngton,  Ind. : CO,  U.  S.  battleship,  capture 
if  Iwo  Jima,  7 Mar  1945. 


Sold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

Baker,  Charles  A.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ngton,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Texas,  Okinawa 
ind  Ie  Shima,  25  Mar  1945  to  14  May 
945. 

Heffernan,  John  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ngton,  Ind.:  CO,  uss  Tennessee,  Leyte, 
8 to  24  Oct  1944  ; Battle  of  Surigao 
trait,  25  Oct  1944. 

Y-Ragonett,  Lucien,  Capt.,  usn.  Washing- 
son,  D.  C.  : Force  intelligence  officer,  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  6 to  8 July  1943. 

^ Shaw,  Charles  A.,  ChCarp  (then  Carp), 
;sn,  Eureka,  Calif. : Directed  repair  party, 
tss  Alpine,  Leyte,  18  Nov  1944. 

\r  Smith,  Elbert  S.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Decatur, 
11.:  CO,  LCI(G)  580,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Hands,  14  June  1945. 

ic  Sullivan,  Joseph  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bing- 
lamton,  N.  Y.  : ComLCI(R)Div,  Okinawa, 
tyukyu  Islands,  1 Apr  to  21  June  1945. 


:irst  award: 

packer,  Frank  C.,  Comdr.,  usn,  York 
larbor,  Me. : CO,  uss  Pomfret,  second 
var  patrol,  South  China  Sea,  10  Sept  to 
5 Oct  1944. 

ir Allen,  Robert  W.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
’snr,  Tulsa,  Okla. : Boat  officer  attached 
jo  uss  Harris,  Leyte. 

t Baldwin,  Cedric  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
lonolulu,  T.  H.  (posthumously)  : Beach- 
naster,  Iwo  Jima,  19  Feb  1945. 
r Barker,  Nathaniel  C.,  Comdr.,  usn. 


^ 

Second  Bronze  Star 

Commodore  Herbert  J.  Grassie, 
USN,  of  Cohasset,  Mass.,  was 
awarded  a gold  star  in  lieu  of  a 
second  Bronze  Star  for  action  as 
CO  of  the  uss  Idaho  at  Okinawa 
from  25  Mar  to  20  Apr  1945  instead 
of  a Silver  Star  as  reported  in  the 
August  All  Hands. 
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Memphis,  Tenth  : Gunnery  officer,  staff  of 
ComAmphib,  Okinawa,  Ie  Shima,  Iheya 
Shima,  Aguni  Shima,  October  1944  to  Sep- 
tember 1945. 

★ Berner,  Merritt,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Llanerch,  Pa.:  CO,  uss 
Bull,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  April  to 
June  1945. 

if  Biles,  Ronald  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Seattle  (posthumously)  : Ast.  to  operations 
and  minesweeping  officer,  staff  of  Com- 
MinFor  U.  S.  Fleet,  Okinawa. 
if  Black,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Greenville,  N.  C. : Torpedo 

data  computer  operator,  uss  Batfish,  third 
war  patrol.  Pacific  area,  26  May  to  7 
July  1944. 

if  Brown,  Harold  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Wen- 
atchee, Wash.:  CO,  LCI(G)  568,  Okinawa 
Shima,  2 Apr  1945. 

★ Butterfield,  Allen  K„  ChCarp,  usnr, 
Wclliston,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Water- 
front construction  officer,  CBBatt  76, 
Marianas,  17  June  to  1 Aug  1945. 

if  Calvert,  John  E.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  San 
Francisco  : Member  industrial  department, 
Navy  yard,  Cavite,  10  Dec  to  25  Dec  1941. 
•k  Cantelope,  Edwin  J.,  Lt.,  usn,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  : CO,  LST  294,  Normandy, 
France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Carney,  Francis  J.,  Ens.  (CEC),  usnr, 

Newport,  R.  I.  (posthumously)  : While 

POW,  Kawaisaki,  during  three-year  in- 
carceration. 

★ Carroll,  Charles  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 

Comdr.),  usnr,  Boston:  Ast.  approach 

officer,  uss  Plaice,  first  war  patrol,  Pacific 
area,  4 June  to  25  July  1944. 

★ Chalfant,  Charles  D.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Evanston,  111.:  CO,  PC  578, 
Iwo  Jima,  22  Jan  to  4 Apr  1945. 

★ Cheliew,  Homer  W.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usn,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Ast.  plot- 
ting officer,  uss  Picuda,  second  war  pa- 
trol, Pacific  area,  4 May  to  27  June  1944. 
if  Colyear,  Bayard  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : CO,  uss  Monticello,  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Indian  ocean  areas,  16  June 

1942  to  21  June  1944. 

★ Condit,  Harold  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr.  Hag- 
german,  Idaho:  Gunnery  officer,  LCI(G) 
Group  7,  Flot  3,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands, 4 May  1945. 

★ Cook,  George  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  E.  Milton, 
Mass. : Diving  officer,  uss  Guavina,  during 
war  patrol  of  that  vessel. 

if  Cort,  Frederick,  Lt.  usnr,  Fairmont,  W. 
Va. : CO,  PCS  1455,  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano 
Islands,  22  Jan  to  4 Apr  1945. 

★ Cox,  George  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usn,  Vallejo,  Calif.:  Diving  officer,  uss 
Searaven,  tenth  war  patrol,  vicinity  of 
Eniwetok,  Truk  and  Saipan,  26  Jan  to  25 
Feb  1944. 

★ Day,  Albert  L.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  CPHM), 
usn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. : Chief  anes- 
thetist, division  field  hospital,  IstMarDiv, 
Guadalcanal,  Solomon  Islands. 

if  Delaplane,  James  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Wabash,  Ind.:  CO,  LST  354, 
invasion  Normandy,  6 June  1944. 
if  Eldredge,  Emory  P.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coro- 
nado, Calif. : CO,  uss  Mount  Vernon,  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  23  Nov 

1943  to  13  Nov  1945. 

if  Eller,  Ernest  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Annapolis, 
Md. : Ast.  combat  readiness  officer,  staff 
of  ComlnchPac  and  Pacific  Ocean  areas. 
May  1942  to  April  1945. 
if  Elliott,  Richard  E.,  Comdr.,  usn,  War- 
ren, Pa. : Communications  officer  on  staff 
Commander  Landing  Craft  and  Bases, 
11th  AmphibFor,  European  theater,  1 Sept 
1943  to  6 June  1944. 

if  Erdmann,  William  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Rafael,  Calif. : OinC,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, staff  ComSoPac,  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago, 30  Nov  1943  to  15  May  1944. 
if  Fahy,  Richard  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Waterford,  Ohio : Ast.  approach  officer, 
uss  Pogy,  six'll  war  patrol.  Pacific  waters, 
7 Apr  to  29  May  1944. 

★ Fisher,  Robert  K.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  : CO,  landing  craft 
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fire  support  ship,  Okinawa,  1 Apr  to  14 
June  1945. 

★ Flory,  Karsten  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Wau- 
watesa,  Wis. : CO,  LCI(G)  567,  Ie  Shima, 
Ryukyu  Islands,  8 to  10  Apr  1945. 

if  France,  William  C.,  Capt.,  Coronado, 
Calif,  (posthumously)  : CO,  uss  Henrico, 
flagship,  ComTransDiv  50,  Kerama  Retto, 
26  Mar  1945. 

if  Glosten,  Edward  R.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Tuc- 
son, Ariz.  : CO,  uss  St.  Mary’s,  Kerama 
Retto  and  Ie  Shima,  April  1945. 
if  Gregg,  Robert  C.,  CBM,  usn,  Kirksville, 
Mo. : Assisted  and  directed  personnel  when 
uss  Franklin  was  struck  and  severely 
damaged,  Kyushu,  19  Mar  1945. 
if  Haase,  Edward  F.,  PHAR,  usn,  Phila- 
delphia : Assisting  prisoners  aboard  prison 
ship,  and  in  POW  camp  at  Fukuoka  Work 
Camp  No.  3,  until  liberation,  13  Sept  1945. 

★ Halfon,  Sam,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt. ), 
usnr,  Seattle : CO,  uss  Waters,  Okinawa 
Gunto,  March  to  June  1945. 

★ Hayler,  Robert  W.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Alexandria,  Va. : ComCruDiv  12  of  Task 
Force  58,  Western  Pacific,  19  to  20  June 
1944. 

★ Hendrickson,  Chester  E„  Lt.  (then  Lt. 

(jg)),  usnr.  Grove  City,  Minn.:  OinC, 

scout  and  support  boat,  uss  Charles  Car- 
roll,  Normandy,  6 June  1944. 

★ Hingson,  James  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Richmond,  Va.  : Ast.  approach  officer,  uss 
Batfish,  third  war  patrol.  Pacific,  26  May 
to  7 July  1944. 

if  Holmes,  John  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Pittsburgh : CO,  LST  508,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Hoover,  Herbert  W.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Graysville,  Tenn.  : Executive  officer,  LCI- 
(G),  flagship,  LCI(G)  group  16,  Pacific 
area,  October  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Horak,  Rudolph  A.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Caldwell,  Tex. : Member  of  recon- 
naissance party.  Cape  Gloucester,  New 
Britain,  24  Sept  1943  to  6 Oct  1943. 

★ Horst,  Monroe  M.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  SC  1323, 
Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  22  Jan  to  4 
Apr  1945. 

★ Horton,  John  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Nashville,  Ind.  : CO,  Unit  1,  Naval 
group  China,  10  Oct  1944  to  15  Apr  1945. 

★ Hunt,  Wylie  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  En  Canto,  Calif.:  Co-pilot, 
PBY,  shot  down  and  later  captured  after 
drifting  in  rubber  boat,  and  while  POW 
aboard  Japanese  heavy  cruiser,  3 June 
1942. 

★ Huntington,  John  C.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Port  director,  Okin- 
awa Shima,  1 Apr  to  8 June  1945. 

if  Johnson,  Alfred  T.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Boston 
(posthumously)  : With  joint  intelligence 
center,  Pacific  ocean  areas,  13  Sept  1944 
to  19  Mar  1945. 

if  Kalez,  Marion  M.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (MC),  usnr,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
Flight  surgeon,  second  marine  air  wing, 
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New  Caledonia  and  Espiritu  Santo,  12 
July  to  12  Nov  1942. 

★ Kamps,  John  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Baltimore,  Md. : CO,  EST  293,  Nor- 
mandy, 6 June  1944. 

★ Kelly,  Laurence  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Lejeune,  North  At- 
lantic convoy,  15  Apr  1944  to  15  Feb  1945. 

★ Langeii,  Edward  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Berwyn, 
111. : Communications  officer,  Ast.  division 
control  officer  and  ast.  squadron  control 
officer,  ComTrans  Div  20,  and  ComTrans- 
Ron  11,  Saipan,  Leyte,  Angaur,  May  1944 
to  April  1945. 

★ Lavietes,  Paul  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)). 
usnr,  Boone,  N.  C. : CO,  PC  1081,  Iwo 
Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  4 Apr  1945. 

if  Mackenzie,  Edward  P.,  Lt.  ( then  Lt. 
(jg)),  (MC),  usn.  Ocean  City,  Md. : Medi- 
cal officer,  uss  Harding,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

if  Malcom,  James  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt. ),  usnr,  Etonville,  Wash.:  CO,  LST 
509,  Normandy,  6 June  1944. 
if  Martin,  Ralph  A.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  CRM), 
usn,  San  Antonio,  Tex. : Chief  radioman 
and  battle  station  radar  operator  and 
maintenance  man,  uss  Bowfin,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  war  patrols,  Pacific  area. 
if  McClain,  Warren  H.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Athens,  Ga. : CO,  U.  S.  de- 
stroyer during  night  action,  Honshu,  22 
to  23  July  1945. 

if  McGuigan,  Joseph  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. : With  U.  S.  Army  Air 

Forces,  Philippines,  May  1942. 
if  Meek,  David  C.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Salt  Lake 
City:  CO  of  an  LCI(M),  Okinawa,  Ryukyu 
Islands,  April  to  June  1945. 
if  Miller,  Wallace  J.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Annapolis,  Md. : CO,  uss 
Caperton,  ComDesDiv  100  of  Task  Force 
58,  western  Pacific,  16  Jan  to  30  June 
1944. 

★ Mulligan,  James  F.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 

Greenville,  Ky. : Intelligence  and  personnel 
officer,  LSTFlot  3,  Lingayan  and  at  Okin- 
awa, 22  Aug  1944  to  25  June  1945.  __ 

★ Nagle,  Paul  F„  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  New 

York  City  (posthumously)  : OinC,  air 

operations  officer,  NavAirSta,  Kaneohe 
Bay,  T.  H„  21  Oct  1944  to  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

if  Nethken,  Alva  F.,  Ens.,  usn,  Ruston, 
La. : OinC  midship  repair  party,  uss 

Houston,  Timor  Sea,  16  Feb  1942. 

★ O'Hare,  George  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Plyatts- 
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ville,  Md. : CO,  fire  support  ship,  Okinawa, 
April  to  June  1945. 

★ Owens,  George  S.,  Lt.  (SC),  usnr, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Supply 
officer,  staff  ComMinPac,  Pacific  area, 
January  to  May  1945. 

if  Palmer,  James  E.,  Lt„  usnr,  Canton, 
Ga. : CO,  PC  463,  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Is- 
lands and  Okinawa  Shima,  22  Jan  to  4 
Apr  1945. 

if  Parker,  Rey  L.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  San  Francisco:  Member  of 
district  material  office,  Manila,  8 to  25 
Dec  1941. 

if  Petty,  Paul  V.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  Cov- 
ington, Tex. : CO,  Navy  chartered  trans- 
port island  mail,  Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert 
Islands,  Marshall  Islands,  Marianas  Is- 
lands, Ulithi  Atoll  and  Okinawa,  29  June 
1943  to  20  Nov  1945. 

if  Poelking,  John  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Univer- 
sity Heights,  Ohio : Debarkation  officer, 
uss  William  P.  Biddle,  North  Africa, 
Sicily,  Tarawa,  Kwajelein,  Guam,  Leyte 
and  Luzon. 

if  Price,  Kenneth  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Los  An- 
geles : Plotting  officer,  uss  Pogy,  sixth 

war  patrol,  Pacific  area  7 Apr  to  29  May 
1944. 

★ Pulliam,  Plynn  J.,  Lt.,  usn,  San  Fran- 
cisco : CO,  LST  500,  Normandy,  6 June 
1944. 

★ Purdy,  Richard  B.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn.  Briar- 
cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. : CO  of  an  LCI(M), 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  12  May  to  14 
June  1945. 

★ Quirk,  Bryan  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Linthicum 
Heights,  Md.  : CO,  LST  28,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Rassieur,  William  T.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Arlington,  Va.  : Executive 
officer,  uss  Curtiss,  Pearl  Harbor,  7 Dec 
1941. 

★ Root,  Donald  G.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.),  usnr, 
Medford,  Ore. : Member  of  reconnaissance 
party,  New  Britain,  7 to  27  Oct  1943. 

★ SCHWEIDLER,  Joseph  F.,  Lt.  (jg),  USNR, 
Lafayette,  Ind. : CO,  SC  1314,  Iwo  Jima, 
Volcano  Islands,  22  Jan  to  4 Apr  1945. 

if  Settle,  Thomas  W.  G.,  Capt.,  usn. 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  : CO,  uss  Portland, 
Okinawa  Gunto,  25  Mar  to  20  Apr  1945. 

★ Shea,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt..),  usnr,  Baltimore,  Md.  : CO,  PCE  877, 
vicinity  of  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  22 
Jan  to  4 Apr  1945. 

if  Shelley,  Tully,  Commodore  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Intelli- 
gence officer,  staff  of  ComNavEu  prior  to 
and  during  assault  on  France,  June  1944. 

★ Simms,  James  S.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr,  Pleas- 
antville,  N.  J. : CO,  PCS’  1452,  vicinity 
Okinawa  Shima,  22  Jan.  to  4 Apr  1945. 

★ Sisler,  Vincent  A.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Ast.  Operations  officer, 
ComSubPac,  November  1943  to  November 
1944. 

★ Smith,  James  W.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Hamden,  Conn. : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Hornet,  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  26  Oct  1942. 

★ Stone,  Frank  P.*  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : Commander,  gun- 
boat support  unit,  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Is- 
lands, 19  to  23  Feb  1945. 

★ Southerland,  Leonard  B.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Air  officer,  uss  Lex- 
ington, Gilbert  and  Marshall  Islands,  Oc- 
tober 1943  to  June  1944. 

★ Spears,  William  O.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Communi- 
cations and  torpedo  officer,  uss  Pope, 
Macassar  Strait,  Badoeng  Strait,  and  the 
Java  Sea,  24  Jan,  19  Feb  to  20  Feb  and 
1 Mar  1942. 

if  Strange,  Hubert  E.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Johnstown,  Pa.  ; ComLST 
Group  40,  Okinawa  Shima,  1 to  6 Apr 
1.945. 

if  Stuart,  Luther  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Oakland, 
Calif. : Operations  officer  and  Ast.  Chief  of 
Staff  ComSerPac,  September  1943  to 
March  1945. 

if  Stubo,  Knuty  C.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  San  Francisco:  Procure- 
ment officer  for  District  material  office, 
Manila,  8 to  25  Dec  1941. 
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★ Taylor,  Edward  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Ne- 
York  City  (posthumously)  : Degaussin 

officer,  ComMinPac,  Pacific  area,  22  De  > 


1944  to  1 May  1945. 

★ Tippey,  James  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  us: 
(then  usnr),  Washington,  D.  C. : Rad 
officer,  uss  Yorktown,  15  Apr  1943  to  2 
Mar  1944  ; Communications  officer,  22  Me 
1944  to  28  Apr  1945. 

if  Thomas,  Edwin  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn! 
Mechanicsville,  Va. : ComLCS(L)Grou 

Okinawa  Shima,  April  to  June  1945. 

★ Thorwall,  Charles  A.,  Capt.  (the, 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Hohokus,  N.  J. : ComCo| 
Div  40,  Bismarck  Archipelago,  19  Ma 


1944.  1 

if  Van  Buskirk,  Bever  R.,  Comdr.  (MC:  | 
usn,  Auburn,  Calif. : Senior  America 

officer,  POW  Camp  Dispatch  No. 
Tokyo,  December  1942  to  April  1945. 
if  Van  Horne,  Roscoe  M.,  Lt.,  usn,  Hun 
ing  Park,  Calif.  : CO,  LST  290,  Normand’  ) 
6 June  1944. 

★ Vaughan,  Edward  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Cl 

cago : Communications  officer,  LSTFlcj  ! 

and  staff  of  ComTransDiv,  Saipan,  Tinial  i 
Peleliu,  Okinawa  Gunto,  and  Japan. 

if  Wachter,  John  E.,  Lt.,  USNR,  Milwae 
kee,  Wis. : CO,  LST  58,  Normandy,  6 Jui 
1944. 

★ Walker,  William  B..  Lt.  (then  1 

(jg)),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  Engineerii 

officer,  uss  H.  A.  Wiley,  Okinawa,  Ryukjl 
Islands,  23  Mar  to  21  June  1945.  : , 

★ Wilmerding,  Henry  A.,  Jr.,  Comd 

(then  Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr.  Long  Island,  1 ! 

Y. : CO,  uss  Bates,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  I j 
lands,  April  to  June  1945. 

if  Witte,  Elmer  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.  i 
usnr,  Philadelphia:  CO,  LST  499,  No 
mandy,  6 June  1944. 

★ Winterfield,  Roland  W.,  Lt.  (then  L 

(jg)),  usnr,  Minneapolis:  Boat  groi 

commander,  uss  Harris,  Leyte. 

if  Woodaman,  Ronald  J.,  Comdr.,  us 
Quincy,  Mass. : CO,  destroyer  minelayc 
Okinawa  campaign,  and  East  China  Se 
25  Mar  to  26  July  1945. 


Bronze  Star  Medal  (Army) 

if  Butcher,  Harry  C.,  Capt.,  usnr.  Was 
ington,  D.  C.  : Connection  with  militaii 
operations,  3 to  8 May  1945. 

★ Roberts,  Henry  L.,  Lt.  (jg),  USN 
Denver,  Colo. : Chief  intelligence  office; 
European  theater,  October  1944  to  Sej. 
tember  1945. 

★ Olsen,  Clarence  E.,  Rear  Admiral,  us 
Waukegan,  111. : OinC  administrative  a 
rangements,  Crimea  Conference  at  lalt 
17  Jan  to  12  Feb  1945. 

ALL  HAND 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Enlisted  Promotion  Program  Established 


The  Navy  rating  structure  was  con- 
siderably battered  and  bent  by  nearly 
four  years  of  war  and  a year  of  all- 
out  demobilization,  but  BuPers  has 
come  up  with  a plan  nicely  calculated 
to  bring  it  back  into  line  slowly  and 
surely,  without  disrupting  the  careers 
of  naval  enlisted  men.  The  plan  is 
presented  in,  and  became  immediately 
effective  with,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  191- 
46  (NDB,  31  August). 

In  words  of  one  syllable,  the  plan 
will  affect  promotion  of  all  enlisted 
personnel,  with  few  exceptions,  as 
follows : 

• To  pay  grade  1—  After  1 Nov 
1946,  such  appointments  will  be  made 
by  BuPers  only,  upon  recommendation 
of  COs. 

• To  pay  grade  1A  _ Advance- 
ments will  be  made  from  a waiting 
list  maintained  by  BuPers,  of  candi- 
dates selected  by  service-wide  com- 
petitive examinations. 

• To  pay  grade  2 —Advancements 
will  be  made  from  waiting  lists  main- 
tained by  certain  fleet  and  shore  com- 
mands, subject  to  quotas  allocated  by 
BuPers,  of  candidates  selected  by  com- 
petitive examinations. 

• To  pay  grades  3 and  4— Ad- 
vancements may  be  made  by  COs  to 
fill  vacancies  in  current  approved  al- 
lowances. 

• To  pay  grade  5 -Advancements 
may  be  made  without  regard  to 
vacancies. 

• To  pay  grade  6— Advancements 
may  be  made  upon  completion  of  boot 
training,  or  upon  fulfillment  of  serv- 
ice requirements  if  men  are  not  previ- 
ously advanced. 

In  all  cases  above,  candidates  for 
advancement  in  rating  must  complete 
all  existing  requirements  as  to  serv- 
ice, proficiency  and  conduct,  before 
they  may  be  considered  eligible  candi- 
dates. These  requirements,  revised, 
will  be  found  in  a table  accompanying 
this  article. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately  that 
while  advancement  in  the  lower  grades 
remains  relatively  easy,  dependent 
primarily  upon  the  effort  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  qualify  himself,  promotion 
of  qualified  men  in  the  higher  grades 
(3  and  4)  becomes  dependent  upon 
vacancies  in  allowance,  and  still 
higher  (1A  and  2)  becomes  dependent 
upon  waiting  lists  maintained  outside 
of  the  individual  command  to  which  a 
candidate  may  be  attached. 

This  postwar  system  of  advance- 
ments is  only  a partial  return  to  pre- 
war methods,  when  the  competitive 
exams  and  quotas  and  waiting  lists 
extended  down  to  the  lower  rates  as 
well.  The  new  system  was  made  neces- 


sary by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Navy’s  rating  structure  is  top-heavy 
with  high-rated  personnel.  The  top- 
heaviness was  a direct  result  of  the 
war  and  of  demobilization. 

The  Navy  ballooned  in  the  war 
years  from  a stable,  peacetime  organ- 
ization to  a fighting  outfit  capable  of 
carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy  all 
over  the  world.  The  inevitable  result 
was  a tremendous  need  for  able  per- 
sonnel in  high  rates.  To  fill  this  need, 
advancements  were  made  progres- 
sively easier — from  the  standpoint  of 
“time  in  rate”  requirements,  primar- 
ily, and  to  some  extent  in  other  quali- 
fications— until  an  able  man  found 
little  barring  his  path  to  the  top  pay 
grades. 

Then,  when  demobilization  came, 
these  higher  grades  did  not  leave  the 
service  in  as  great  proportions  as  did 
the  lower  rated  men.  This  occurred 
primarily  because  a large  proportion 
of  the  high  rated  men  were  “career” 
Navy  men,  and  to  some  extent  be- 
cause civilian  life  looked  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  lower  ratings  than  it  did 
to  the  top  pay  grades. 

To  bring  the  rating  structure  back 
into  line,  obviously  some  method  was 
needed  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
numbers  in  the  higher  grades  while  it 
encouraged  advancements  to  the  lower 
grades.  The  new  directive — Circ.  Ltr. 
191 — is  designed  to  do  just  that,  with- 
out operating  to  the  disadvantage  of 


men  already  in  the  higher  grades,  the 
great  majority  of  them  deservedly  so 
rated. 

The  postwar  advancements  plan  will 
operate  generally  to  allow  nearly  un- 
limited advancements  (at  least  for  a 
time)  in  the  lower  grades,  and  will 
give  BuPers  direct  control  over  the 
numbers  advanced  to  the  higher 
grades.  As  BuPers  holds  this  number 
of  advancements  to  the  higher  grades 
at  a point  just  below  the  number  of 
high  rated  men  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  leave  the  service  (retire- 
ment, transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve, 
decision  not  to  reenlist) , the  rating 
structure  eventually  will  balance  it- 
self. At  such  time,  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  advancements  again 
may  be  modified  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances. 

Here,  in  more  detail,  is  how  ad- 
vancements to  the  higher  pay  grades 
will  be  affected  by  the  new  directive: 

TO  PAY  GRADE  2 

Advancement  to  pay  grade  2 will  be 
governed  by  quotas  assigned  periodi- 
cally by  BuPers  to  commanders  listed 
below,  and  in  other  cases  by  BuPers 
approval  of  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  activities  not  included  under 
the  commanders  listed. 

Commanders  to  whom  quotas  will  be 
assigned  are: 

ComServLant  (for  reallocation  of 
quotas  to  activities  included  in  the 


WELL  DONE’  FOR  DEMOBILIZATION 


SecNav  James  Forrestal  hailed 
completion  of  mass  demobilization,  in 
which  3,070,581  officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  were  returned  to  civilian 
life,  with  a “Well  Done”  to  the  Navy: 

“On  September  1,  1946,  the  per- 
sonnel demobilization  program  of  the 
largest  Navy  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  completed  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
Corps,  whose  personnel  have  had  to 
be  retained  for  humanitarian  reasons 
and  whose  unselfish  acceptance  of 
this  call  for  additional  duty  has  been 
praiseworthy. 

“This  tremendous  task  was  made 
possible  only  by  the  patience,  sympa- 
thy, self  sacrifice  and  whole  hearted 
cooperation  of  the  entire  naval  serv- 
ice. The  reservoir  of  good  will  and 
the  equitv  in  the  affections  of  over 
three  million  Navy  veterans  created 
by  our  fair  and  rapid  demobilization 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Navy  in  the  years  to  come. 

“To  the  entire  Naval  Service  I say 
a most  deserved  ‘Well  Done.’  ” 


During  the  demobilization  period, 
from  15  August  1945  to  1 September 
1946,  the  Navy  pared  its  peak 
strength  of  3,400,000  down  to  ap- 
proximately 600,000. 

Some  Naval  Reserves  still  on  active 
duty  had  an  opportunity  to  leave  the 
service  immediately  under  Alnav  475- 
46  (NDB,  31  August).  By  this  direc- 
tive male  line  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  retained  on  active  duty 
voluntarily  or  under  contract,  could 
ask  immediate  release  to  inactive 
duty,  except  for  certain  minor  groups 
of  officers.  Budgetary  limits  oc- 
casioned this  action. 

Medical  officers  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Navy  V-12  program  were  still 
required  to  serve  24  months  as  com- 
missioned officers  following  intern- 
ship. Dental  officers  who  were  edu- 
cated wholly  or  in  part  by  the  govern- 
ment were  required  to  serve  30 
months  as  commissioned  officers.  Male 
hospital  corpsmen  needed  18  months 
service  to  become  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. 


i 
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organization  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
to  ComNavEu)  ; ComServPac  (for  re- 
allocation of  quota  to  activities  in- 
cluded in  the  organization  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet)  ; Corns  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8 
(less  sea  frontier  forces)  ; Com  9; 
Corns  11,  12,  13  (less  sea  frontier 
forces)  ; ComSRNC,  ComPRNC  (in- 
cludes Navy  Department),  CNaTra, 
CNATE.  Sea  frontier  force  quotas 
will  be  included  under  the  quotas  as- 
signed ComServLant  and  ComServPac. 

Quotas  will  be  allocated  for  each 
pay  grade  2 rate  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  the  combined  allowances  for 
each  rate  in  commands  included  under 
the  commanders  listed  to  the  allow- 
ance for  the  rate  in  the  Navy  as  a 
whole.  An  additional  consideration  in 
assignment  of  quotas  will  be,  of 
course,  the  current  requirements  of 


the  naval  service  for  men  in  a given 
rate. 

The  commanders  listed  are  respon- 
sible for  the  administrative  details : 
convening  examining  boards,  prepara- 
tion of  competitive  exams,  marking  of 
exams,  computation  of  multiples,  and 
maintenance  of  six  month  waiting 
lists  of  qualified  candidates  for  ad- 
vancement. 

Competitive  exams  must  be  con- 
ducted within  the  six-month  period 
prior  to  advancement;  thus,  they  may 
be  given  semi-annually  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  eligible  candidates  for  waiting 
lists.  Eligibles  on  waiting  lists  during 
the  first  “quarter”  of  the  six-month 
period  who  are  not  advanced,  will  be 
carried  on  the  lists  to  the  next  quar- 
ter and  their  multiples  recomputed  to 


give  them  credit  for  additional  service. 
Persons  will  not  be  retained  on  wait- 
ing lists  beyond  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment, unless  they  enlist  or  reenlist  on 
board  on  the  day  following  discharge. 

If  a candidate  has  been  transferred 
when  his  name  is  reached,  he  will  be 
advanced  in  rating  under  the  quota  of 
the  command  from  which  transferred, 
provided  he  is  qualified  in  the  opinion 
of  his  new  CO.  Only  personnel  in  pay 
grade  3 rates,  who  are  recommended 
by  their  COs  and  who  will  have  ful- 
filled the  applicable  factors  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating  will  be  permitted 
to  compete  for  advancement. 

TO  PAY  GRADE  1A 

Service-wide  competitive  exams  for 
advancement  to  pay  grade  1A  will  be 
held  periodically,  and  the  names  of 
qualifying  candidates  placed  on  an 
eligibility  list  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  BuPers.  Candidates  will  be 
placed  on  the  waiting  lists  for  each 
rate  in  the  pay  grade  in  the  order  of 
the  final  multiple  scores  attained  and 
in  such  numbers  as  to  meet  the  con- 
templated requirements  for  the  rates 
in  the  ensuing  year.  Advancement  of 
persons  on  the  lists  will  be  authorized  f 
by  BuPers  as  permitted  by  vacancies 
in  the  Navy  as  a whole.  Names  of 
personnel  placed  on  the  lists  will  re- 
main on  them  until  individuals  are  ad- 
vanced or  until  their  names  are  re- 
moved by  BuPers  on  recommendation 
of  COs,  for  disciplinary  or  other  bona 
fide  reasons. 

A relatively  limited  number  of 
qualified  candidates  will  be  placed  on 
the  eligibility  lists,  as  compared  to  the 
number  that  may  be  eligible  to  take 
the  examination.  Consequently,  COs 
were  enjoined  by  Circ.  Ltr.  191  to 
“exercise  discretion  in  recommending 
candidates  to  insure  that  only  person- 
nel well  suited  for  advancement  to 
pay  grade  1A  are  recommended”  for 
the  exams.  BuPers  pointed  out  that 
careful  selection  of  candidates  to  take  ' 
the  exams,  based  on  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, character  and  performance  of 
duty,  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
placing  a restriction  on  the  number  of 
candidates  that  may  be  recommended 
for  competitive  examination. 

TO  PAY  GRADE  1 

Authority  for  COs  to  effect  ap-  . 
pointments  to  pay  grade  1 was  can-  i 
celled  by  Circ.  Ltr.  191,  effective  1 
November.  On  and  after  that  date, 
appointments  will  be  governed  by  Art. 
D-5111,  BuPers  Manual,  which  pro- 
vides that  appointments  shall  be  made 
by  BuPers,  acting  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  qualified  candidates  by  COs. 

A new  certificate  of  appointment  to 
pay  grade  1 is  being  prepared  by  Bu- 
Pers. Such  certificates  (of  a previous 
design)  had  been  issued  up  to  27  Jan 
1942.  BuPers  plans  now  to  issue  the 
new  certificate  to  those  men  ap 
pointed  to  pay  grade  1 between  that 
date  and  31  October  of  this  year,  who 
were  appointed  by  COs  under  author- 
ity delegated  to  them  in  BuPers  Circ. 

Ltr.  11-42  (NDB,  cum.  ed.).  COs 
were  directed  to  review  the  service 

ALL  HANDS 


Service  and  Marks  Requirements 


With  revision  of  the  rules  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating  have  come  new 
service  and  marks  requirements 
which  must  be  met  by  men  wishing 
to  be  promoted.  The  new  require- 
ments are  substantially  those  which 
existed  before  the  war.  The  table 
below  shows  these  new  requirements 
at  a glance.  It  has  been  promulgated 
as  enclosure  A to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 


191-46  (NDB,  31  August).  See  story 
on  these  pages.  Another  directive 
(Alnav  488-46;  NDB,  31  August) 
provided  that  marks  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty  shall  be  assigned  and 
entered  in  the  service  records  of  en- 
listed personnel  quarterly,  instead  of 
semi-annually,  hereafter.  First  quar- 
terly marks  were  entered  30  Sep- 
tember. 


Pay  Grade 

SERVICE 
REQ  UIREMENTS 
Present  Pay  Grade 

MARES  REQUIREMENTS 
Proficiency 

In  Rating  | Conduct 

7 to  6 

No  specified  time  for 
advancements  effected 
on  completion  of 
recruit  training  by 
TraCens  ; otherwise, 

4 mos.  naval  service 

None 

None 

6 to  5 

6 mos. 

No  marks  less  than 

2.5  for  preceding  6 
mos.  and  not  less  than 

3.5  for  quarter  pre- 
ceding advancement 

No  mark  less  than 
2.5  for  preceding  6 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.25 
for  6 mos.  preceding 
advancement. 

5 to  4 

6 mos. 

No  mark  less  than 

2.5  for  preceding  6 
mos.  and  not  less  than 

3.5  for  quarter  pre- 
ceding advancement 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  6 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  6 mos.  preceding 
advancement 

4 to  3 

12  mos. 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  12 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  12 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

3 to  2 

12  mos.  and  36  mos. 
total  active  service. 

* Sea  duty  of  at  least 
6 mos.  in  pay  grades 
3 and/or  4 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  12 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  12 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  12  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

2 to  1A 

36  mos. 

* Sea  duty  of  at  least 
12  mos.  in  pay  grade  2 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  24 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  24  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

No  mark  less  than 
3.0  for  preceding  24 
mos.  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  3.5 
for  24  mos.  preceding 
advancement 

1A  to  1 

12  mos. 

* 12  mos.  sea  duty 
in  pay  grade  1A 

As  prescribed  in  Art.  D-5111,  BuPers  Manual 

* Sea  fluty  not  required  for : 

(a)  V-10  personnel. 

(b)  Aviation  branch  ratings,  except 
ABMAG,  ABMCP.  ABMGA,  ABMPH. 
SKV,  TMV  and  PTRV. 

(c)  Male  specialists,  BMM,  T,  SAD, 
SADMG. 


(d)  Repatriated  enlisted  personnel, 
provided  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  39-46  applies 
in  the  individual  case. 

(e)  Personnel  classified  L5  or  L6  in 
accordance  with  “Instructions  for  the 
Navy  Personnel  Accounting  System,” 
March  1946  (NavPers  15642,  revised). 
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records  of  all  men  aboard  appointed 
to  pay  grade  1 rates  during  the  above 
period,  and  to  submit  to  the  Bureau  a 
list  of  personnel  in  this  category  as 
of  1 November.  BuPers  will  issue 
certificates  on  the  basis  of  these  lists. 
Future  certificates  will  be  issued  by 
the  Bureau  as  it  appoints  men  to  pay 
grade  1,  after  1 November. 

SPECIAL  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Circ.  Ltr.  191  (enclosure  F)  listed 
special  instructions  applicable  to  cer- 
tain classifications,  categories  and 
ratings. 

Personnel  in  classes  V-5,  V-8  (while 
in  training  for  aviation  pilot)  and 
V-12,  Naval  Reserve,  are  not  eligible 
for  advancement  under  the  provisions 
of  this  letter. 

Waves  (V-10  personnel)  may  be 

advanced  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions in  the  letter,  with  certain  excep- 
tions below: 

• V-10  personnel  may  be  advanced 
in  (or  strike  for)  these  ratings: 


s 

SKT 

SSMT 

SPQCR 

SPXQM 

HA 

SICV 

CCS 

SPQIN 

SPXRT 

ETM 

Y 

sc 

SPQRP 

SPXSB 

KM 

SK 

BKR 

SPQTE 

SPXTD 

T 

SIvD 

SPC 

SPSPS 

SPXTS 

EM 

PRTR 

SPG 

SPTLT 

SPXCT 

AMM 

PRTRM 

SPI 

SPV 

SPXNC 

AMMI 

PRTRL 

SPP 

SPW 

SPXJO 

AETM 

MAM 

SPPLR 

SPXED 

SPXVA 

AM 

PHM 

SPI’MP 

SPXKP 

SPERW 

PR 

SSML 

SPPPG 

SPXPR 

SPY 

AERM 


• Consideration  for  advancement  in 
SSMB  rating  will  be  made  upon  re- 
quest from  stations  in  isolated  locali- 
ties where  adequate  civilian  facilities 
are  not  available. 

• Upon  completion  of  recruit  train- 
ing, V-10  personnel  shall  be  advanced 
to  S2,  or  H2  if  selected  for  the  Hos- 
pital Corps. 

• V-10  seamen  not  graduates  of  a 
service  school  and  not  selected  as 
strikers  for  certain  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  quotas  which  may  have 
been  established  by  BuPers,  are  avail- 
able for  detail  to  nonrated  billets  in 


All  Short  Enlistment 
Periods  of  2 and  3 Years 
Discontinued  1 September 

All  short  enlistment  periods  of  two 
and  three  years,  including  enlistment 
of  personnel  qualified  for  electronic 
technician’s  mate  training,  were  dis- 
continued by  the  Navy  on  1 Septem- 
ber. All  enlistments  and  reenlistments 
for  the  regular  Navy  are  now  four  or 
six  years,  at  the  choice  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  only  exception  to  the  new  en- 
listment requirement  is  that  appli- 
cants who  are  17  years  old  may  enlist 
for  their  minority  (until  their  21st 
birthday). 

Two  and  three  year  enlistments 
were  previously  discontinued  on  2 July 
by  NavAct  58-46  (NDB,  15  July), 
with  the  exception  of  electronic  tech- 
nician’s mates,  former  Navy  personnel 
with  a minimum  of  one  year  of  active 
service  during  World  War  II,  and 
applicants  17  years  of  age. 


How  to  Figure 
Vacancy  in  Allowance 

To  determine  vacancies  in  allow- 
ance for  purposes  of  advancements 
in  rating,  the  following  sample 


table 

is  useful. 

Vacancies 

for 

Allow-  On 

Actual 

Advance- 

Rate 

ance  Board  Vacancies 

ment 

CSF 

1 2 

— 1=A 

0 

SF1 

3 1 

+ 2=B 

1 ( sum  of 
A & B) 

SF2 

4 1 

+ 3=C 

4 (sum  of 
A.  B & C) 

SF3 

5 4 

+ 1=D 

5 (sum  of 
A.  B,  C, 
& D) 

general  and  may  strike  for  the  ratings 
listed  above. 

CB  personnel  advancements  in  rat- 
ing and  appointment  to  pay  grade  1 
will  be  governed  by  Circ.  Ltr.  191  ex- 
cept as  follows: 

• SI  and  FI  personnel  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  general  service  or  CB  rates 
in  pay  grade  4 to  fill  vacancies  in 
allowances,  but  usn  personnel  shall 
not  be  advanced  to  COXCBS, 
GMCBG3  or  SKCB3. 

9 Personnel  need  not  complete 
training  courses  for  specific  petty  offi- 
cer ratings. 

• Service  s c h o ol  requirements 
(where  such  exist)  do  not  apply. 

Ship  repair  personnel  may  be  ad- 
vanced up  to  pay  grade  3 under  pro- 
visions of  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  254-45 
(NDB,  31  Aug  1945),  subject  to  the 
new  service,  sea  duty  and  marks  re- 
quirements (see  table).  But  advance- 
ments to  pay  grade  2 and  1A  must  be 
in  accordance  with  Circ.  Ltr.  191. 

Armed  Guard  personnel  advance- 
ments to  pay  grade  4 and  3 rates  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  paragraphs  1 
through  4(b)  of  BuPers  Ltr.  Pers- 
67-ez,  P17/MM,  24  Feb  1945.  Ad- 
vancement of  these  persons  to  pay 
grade  2 shall  be  governed  by  Circ. 
Ltr.  191. 

Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  en- 
listed personnel  on  active  duty  are 
subject  to  provisions  of  Circ.  Ltr.  191. 

Repatriated  enlisted  personnel  pre- 
sent a specialized  case.  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  39-46  (NDB,  15  February) 
states  basic  Navy  policy,  which  is  to 
enable  these  men  to  attain  a status 
in  the  naval  service  which  they  might 
have  attained  had  they  not  been  held 
prisoners  of  war  or  in  a like  status. 
This  principle  still  holds,  with  certain 
modifications.  Such  advancements  must 
be  effected  during  the  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  months  after  repatriated 
POWs  report  to  a duty  station  follow- 
ing processing  and  leave.  Such  ad- 
vancements are  permitted  so  long  as 
the  retroactive  dates  fall  within  the 
period  during  which  personnel  were 
separated  from  naval  jurisdiction  and 
within  the  period  of  processing  and 
leave  immediately  following  repatria- 
tion. In  addition,  a single  subsequent 
advancement  is  permitted,  in  the  18- 
month  period. 

All  other  advancements  in  rating, 


or  appointment  to  pay  grade  1,  of  re- 
patriated POWs  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  Circ.  Ltr.  191.  Repatri- 
ated personnel  who  are  discharged 
and  who  enlist  or  reenlist  under  con- 
tinuous service,  are  entitled  to  a con- 
tinuation of  their  rights  to  advance- 
ment under  Circ.  Ltr.  39-46.  Ex-POWs  ' 
who  are  discharged,  and  enlist  or  re-  ; 
enlist  under  broken  service,  are  j 
deemed  not  entitled  to  any  additional  j 
advancements  under  39-46  (this  clause  '• 
is  a modification  of  earlier  directives  J 
governing  POW  advancements). 

Temporary  officers,  usn  and  usnr, 
whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted,  ]l  1 
may  be  advanced  in  their  enlisted  j;| 
status  in  accordance  with  BuPers  ill 
Circ.  Ltr.  126-45  (NDB,  Jan-June,  11 
1945).  Recommendations  for  appoint- 
ment of  these  personnel  to  pay  grade  |l 
1 shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
Circ.  Ltr.  191. 

Specialist  ratings  and  certain  gen-  ,j 
eral  service  ratings  are  in  a special  J 
category.  No  advancements  from  non-  jj 
rated  grades  to  pay  grade  4 specialist  II 
ratings  shall  be  made  without  spe- 
cific BuPers  approval,  except  to  the 
following  ratings  to  fill  vacancies  in  I 
allowance:  SPF,  SPI,  SPQCR, 

SPQIN,  SPY,  SPXED,  SPXTD, 
SPXCT,  SPXJO,  SPXPR  and 
SPXNC.  Personnel  holding  specialist  I 
ratings  may  be  advanced  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  Circ.  Ltr.  191 
and  its  enclosures.  No  changes  of  rat- 
ing from  general  service  to  specialist 
shall  be  effected  without  specific  Bu- 
Pers authority.  USN  personnel,  and 
Fleet  Reservists,  may  not  be  advanced 
to  the  rating  of  telegrapher,  and  no 
other  male  personnel  may  be  so  ad- 
vanced without  BuPers  approval  (see 
p.  54  for  clarification  of  sea  duty  and 
service  requirements). 

Travel  by  NATS  Limited 
For  Inactive  Personnel 

Retired  and  Naval  Reserve  person-  * 
nel  on  inactive  duty  and  their  depen- 
dents can  travel  by  Naval  Air  Trans- 
port Service  planes  only  on  authority 
of  BuPers,  it  was  announced  in  Alnav 
508-46  (NDB,  15  September).  Such 
travel  will  not  be  authorized  except  in 
special  cases.  This  directive  modifies 
Alnav  404-46  (NDB,  31  July). 


“If  you  want  to  see  some  real  love  making  f 
look  at  the  sailor  in  the  back  row.” 
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Sea  Duty  and  Service  in  Pay  Grade  Clarified 


Clarification  of  the  term  “sea  duty” 
where  used  in  connection  with  qualifi- 
I cations  for  advancement  in  rating  was 
included  in  enclosure  A to  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  191-46  (NDB,  31  August).  The 
enclosure  also  discussed  the  require- 
ments of  the  “time  in  rate”  factor. 

SEA  DUTY 

Generally,  sea  duty  for  purposes  of 
advancement  was  defined  as  (1)  duty 
, in  vessels  assigned  as  a part  of  the 
organization  of  the  seagoing  forces; 
i (2)  duty  beyond  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States;  (3)  duty  with 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  But  these 
general  definitions  were  qualified  in 
many  ways. 

Duty  which  may  not  be  counted  as 
sea  duty  for  purposes  of  advancement 
in  rating: 

• Duty  in  seagoing  vessels  assigned 
to  continental  naval  districts  and  river 
commands,  and  duty  in  shore-based 
fleet  activities  within  the  continental 
limits.  Exception:  In  cases  where  dis- 
trict vessels,  or  men  attached  to  shore- 
based  fleet  activities,  are  engaged  in 
operations  at  sea  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  days  in  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  entire  period  may  be  credited 
as  sea  duty,  provided  no  day  is  counted 
during  which  the  period  of  operation 
was  less  than  four  hours. 

• Leave  in  excess  of  90  days. 

• Any  leave  from  sea  duty  where 
the  individual  is  ordered  to  report  to 
a new  duty  station  within  the  conti- 
nental limits  at  the  expiration  of  such 
leave. 

• Periods  between  discharge  and  en- 
listment or  reenlistment. 

• Time  spent  in  hospitals,  on  con- 
valescent leave,  or  in  similar  status, 
in  the  continental  U.  S.,  for  periods  in 
excess  of  60  days. 

• Any  time  spent  in  continental  hos- 
pitals as  a result  of  misconduct. 

• Duty  in  connection  with  fitting  out 
of  new  construction  vessels,  or  recom- 
missioning of  vessels,  for  periods  in 
excess  of  three  month.  In  such  cases, 
sea  duty  shall  begin  with  the  date  of 
reporting  aboard  such  vessels  for  duty 
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after  commissioning,  if  assignment 
will  be  to  the  seagoing  forces  or  be- 
yond the  continental  limits  of  the  U.  S. 

Rules  regarding  definition  of  sea 
duty  in  connection  with  temporary 
duty  under  instruction  at  schools 
within  continental  U.  S.  generally  pro- 
vide that  such  periods  of  instruction 
shall  be  counted  as  sea  duty  if  person- 
nel concerned  are  ordered  from  and 
return  again  to  sea  duty,  subject  to  the 
following  provisions: 

• Where  the  course  of  instruction  is 
less  than  three  months,  the  entire  pe- 
riod may  be  counted  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  sea  duty  requirement  for 
advancement  to  pay  grade  2.  Where 
the  course  exceeds  three  months,  only 
three  months  of  the  period  may  be 
counted. 

• Where  the  course  of  instruction 
is  less  than  six  months,  the  entire  pe- 
riod may  be  counted  toward  fulfillment 
of  the  sea  duty  requirement  for  ad- 
vancement to  pay  grade  1A.  Where 
the  course  exceeds  six  months,  only 
six  months  of  the  period  may  be 
counted. 

• Temporary  duty  under  instruction 
in  continental  U.  S.  schools  shall  not 
count  as  sea  duty  in  meeting  the  re- 
quirements for  appointment  to  pay 
grade  1. 

Service  in  the  inactive  fleets  shall 
be  considered  sea  duty  for  purposes  of 
advancement,  including  appointment 
to  pay  grade  1,  except  that  at  such 
future  date  as  such  service  may  be 
designated  shore  duty  for  purposes  of 
rotation,  this  duty  no  longer  will  be 
considered  sea  duty.  Duty  in  the  re- 
serve fleets  shall  be  considered  as  sea 
duty  for  advancement  purposes,  in- 
cluding appointment  to  pay  grade  1. 

Sea  pay  is  not  a governing  factor  in 
determining  whether  a particular  duty 
assignment  shall  be  considered  sea 
duty  for  purposes  of  advancement  or 
appointment. 

Computation  of  periods  of  sea  duty 
will  be  made  under  the  following 
rules: 

• Sea  duty  shall  be  computed  on  a 
monthly  basis.  Periods  of  less  than 
one  month  shall  be  totaled  on  the  basis 
that  30  days  equals  one  month. 

© Sea  duty  shall  start  on  the  day 
of  reporting  for  sea  duty  or  on  the 
date  of  transfer  from  a RecSta  or 
other  activity  within  the  continental 
U.  S.  for  transportation  to  type  of 
duty  defined  above  as  sea  duty. 

• Sea  duty  shall  end  on  the  date  of 
transfer  from  that  duty,  or  on  the  date 
of  reporting  to  the  first  shore  activity 
within  the  continental  limits  when 
transportation  from  a point  outside 
the  continental  limits  is  involved.  Pe- 
riods betiveen  sea  duty  assignments 
which  involve  leave  for  not  more  than 
90  days  shall  be  considered  as  con- 
tinuous sea  duty. 

SERVICE 

Service  performed  in  present  pay 
grade  during  current  enlistment,  or 
during  prior  enlistment  if  current  en- 


listment or  reenlistment  was  effected 
under  continuous  service  (not  “broken 
service”),  shall  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining qualification  for  advancement. 
The  period  between  discharge  and  en- 
listment or  reenlistment  under  con- 
tinuous service  shall  not  be  counted  as 
time  served  in  present  pay  grade.  Per- 
sonnel enlisted  in  a rate  lower  than 
that  in  which  discharged  shall  again 
fulfill  service  in  pay  grade  require- 
ments for  any  succeeding  advance- 
ment. In  the  cases  of  personnel  who, 
in  the  past,  were  discharged  in  a tern-  j 
porary  (higher)  rate,  were  enlisted  or  ■, 
reenlisted  in  their  permanent  (lower) 
rate,  and  were  immediately  advanced 
to  the  former  temporary  rate,  prior 
service  in  the  higher  pay  grade  shall 
be  counted. 

Men  who  have  been  reduced  in  rat- 
ing by  COs  for  misconduct  or  by  sen- 
tence of  a deck  court,  summary  or 
general  court  martial,  are  required  to 
fulfill  again  the  service  and  other  re- 
quirements in  effect  for  advancement. 
An  exception  is  that  personnel  in  pay 
grades  1 or  1A  reduced  to  pay  grade 
2 will  be  considered  eligible  to  compete 
for  readvancement  if,  as  of  the  date 
announced  for  fulfillment  of  eligibility 
requirements,  a period  not  less  than 
two  years  has  been  served  in  the  lower 
pay  grade,  and  provided  marks  re- 
quirements have  been  maintained. 
Service  in  pay  grade  shall  not  be 
counted  which  was  performed  prior  to 
the  date  of  the  offense  which  resulted 
in  the  reduction  in  rating,  or,  if  con- 
finement was  served,  prior  to  the  date 
of  termination  of  confinement. 

Prior  service  in  present  pay  grade 
shall  not  be  counted  if  interrupted  by 
discharge,  and  the  person  in  question 
did  not  enlist  or  reenlist  within  90 
days. 

Where  total  active  service  is  a re- 
quirement, all  previous  active  naval 
service,  either  continuous  or  broken, 
may  be  counted. 

Total  active  Navy  service,  and  all 
naval  service  performed  in  present  pay 
grade,  shall  be  used  in  the  computa- 
tion of  multiples  on  Forms  NavPers 
624. 

Photos,  Motion  Pictures 
Sought  for  Navy’s  Files 

Many  naval  ships  and  activities  f 
have  in  their  files  photos  and  motion 
pictures  no  longer  useful  to  them,  but 
which  are  important  to  the  Navy  as  a 
whole. 

These  pictures  are  a continuing 
source  of  information  for  permanent 
reference,  and  are  important  for  his-  rt 
torical,  strategic,  training  and  public 
information  purposes. 

Attention  of  all  commands  concerned 
is  invited  to  SecNav  Ltr.  AER-PH- 
LAP  of  31  October  1945  (NDB,  15 
November  1945),  which  outlined  the 
procedure  for  forwarding  such  pic-  ; 
tures.  Further  details  were  given  in 
CNO  ltr.  Op53  LAP/jas,  Ser.  2P53,  of 
1 Jan.  1946. 

ALL  HANDS 


ormer  USN(T)  Officers 
low  in  Enlisted  Status 
iet  Clothing  Allowance 

Payment  of  cash  clothing  allow- 
lce  to  former  temporary  commis- 
oned  or  warrant  officers  who  revert 
i serve  on  extended  active  duty  as 
llisted  men,  was  authorized  in  Alnav 
52-46  (NDB,  31  Aug). 

Enlisted  men  who  are  serving  under 
imporary  appointments  as  commis- 
oned  or  warrant  officers  and  who  are 
| verting  to  serve  on  extended  active 
jity  as  CPOs,  cooks,  stewards  or  mem- 
brs  of  Navy  or  Naval  Academy  bands, 
be  entitled  to  receive  a cash  clothing 
lowance  of  $105. 

Temporary  officers  who  revert  to 
■rve  on  active  duty  in  any  rating 
:low  CPO,  except  cooks,  stewards, 
id  band  members,  are  entitled  to  a 
ish  clothing  allowance  of  $100. 
Enlisted  men  who  have  been  dis- 
larged  as  temporary  commissioned  or 
arrant  officers  who  reenlist  to  serve 
these  same  categories,  also  will  re- 
live payment  if  reenlistment  occurs 
ithin  three  months  of  discharge. 

laval  Photo  Service 
eassigned  to  PRNC 

The  Naval  Photographic  Service, 
hich  supervises  all  photography  in 
le  Navy,  has  been  established  as  an 
itivity  of  the  Potomac  River  Naval 
ommand,  under  technical  control  of 
CNO(Air).  It  formerly  was  as- 
gned  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
aval  Operations. 

The  Naval  Photographic  Science 
aboratory,  NAS,  Anacostia,  D.C.,  has 
sen  redesignated,  under  an  officer  in 
large,  as  the  Naval  Photographic 
enter.  This  is  a subordinate  activity 
: the  Photographic  Service. 

egulations  Revised 
oncerning  Combat  (V’ 

Qualifications  for  award  of  the  com- 
at distinguishing  device  “V”  to  be 
orn  on  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
lerit  and  Bronze  Star  Medal,  were  re- 
ised  in  Alnav  504-46  (NDB,  15  Sep- 
■mber) . The  Alnav  states  it  may  be 
orn  for  acts  or  services  involving 
irect  participation  in  combat  opera- 
ons.  SecNav  Ltr.  319-46  (NDB,  15 
ebruary)  formerly  stated  it  might  be 
warded  for  services  or  acts  per- 
irmed  in  actual  combat  with  the 
lemy. 

enicillin  Now  Unlimited 
or  Any  Legitimate  Use 

Penicillin  now  is  available  without 
istrictions  on  its  legitimate  use,  it 
as  announced  in  Alnav  473-46  (NDB, 
1 August). 

During  the  war,  use  of  the  drug 
as  limited  even  in  the  treatment  of 
lilitary  personnel,  because  of  low 
reduction.  Now  that  the  national 
reduction  program  for  penicillin  has 
reatly  expanded,  BuMed  has  declared 
available  for  treatment  in  any  case 
here  its  use  will  be  of  benefit. 
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Navy's  New  Personnel  Accounting  System 
Handles  Big  Reporting  Job  With  Speed 


Yeomen  who  customarily  made  a 
cloister  of  the  exec’s  office  for  several 
days  at  the  end  of  each  month  soon 
will  blow  the  dust  off  their  liberty 
cards  and  emerge,  blinking  at  the  sun- 
light, to  catch  the  first  boat. 

Emancipation  Proclamation  for  the 
yeomen  is  Alnav  490-46  (NDB,  31  Au- 
gust), which  announced  the  Navy 
would  cut  over  to  the  new  Personnel 
Accounting  System  by  midnight,  1 Oc- 
tober. Brainy  business  machines  that 
devour  tiny  facts  and  grind  out  huge 
ones  will  take  over  the  burden  that 
made  strong  yeomen  weep.  The  single 
operation  of  checking  Quarterly  Mus- 
ter Roll  and  Monthly  Report  of 
Changes  on  a crew  of  36,000  once 
busied  two  shifts  of  eight  men  each 
for  approximately  two  weeks.  The 
machine  flexes  its  metallic  muscles 
and  polishes  off  this  job  in  14  hours, 
while  the  single  operator  plays  acey 
deucy  or  writes  a letter  home. 

For  the  shipboard  yeoman  the  new 
system  means  abolition  of  six  man- 
ually-prepared reports  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  two  others,  both  of  them 
simpler  than  the  old  ones.  Quarterly 
Muster  Roll  (NavPers  605A),  Monthly 
Report  of  Changes  (NavPers  605B), 
Report  of  Changes  Upon  Sailing 
(NavPers  605B),  Monthly  Report  of 
Enlisted  Personnel  (NavPers  625), 
Muster  Roll  Report  (NavPers  605 A, 
Revised  October  1946)  and  Officers 
Strength  Report  (NavPers  349)  are 
the  reports  most  activities  are  relieved 
of.  Replacing  these  are  the  Personnel 
Accounting  Card  (NavPers  500)  and 
the  Daily  Personnel  Diary  (NavPers 
501). 

A pamphlet,  Instructions  for  the 
Navy  Personnel  Accounting  System, 
(NavPers  15,642,  Revised  March 
1946)  explains  preparation  of  the  new 
forms  and  the  method  of  cutting  over 
from  the  old  system. 

The  card  and  the  daily  diary  are  to 
be  submitted  to  one  of  21  Personnel 
Accounting  Offices,  which  were  iden- 
tified by  Alnav  490-46  as  having  Ma- 
chine Records  Installations.  Individual 
activities  were  assigned  to  one  of  the 
Personnel  Accounting  Offices  by  Alnav 
307-45  (NDB,  15  October  1945).  These 
offices,  from  the  facts  contained  in  the 
Personnel  Accounting  Cards  and  the 
Daily  Personnel  Diary,  compile  the 
reports  which  used  to  chain  yeomen 
to  their  desks. 

Machine  Record  Installations.are  lo- 
cated in  the  following  commands: 
Com  1,  Com  3,  Com  4,  Com  5,  Com  6, 
Com  7,  Com  8,  Com  9,  Com  11,  Com 
13,  SRNC,  PRNC,  ComServLantSub- 
OrdComd,  ComServPac,  ComAirPac, 
ComWestSeaFron,  ComFairWest- 
Coast,  CNAT,  CNAdvTra,  CNABas- 
Tra,  and  CNATechTra. 

In  addition  to  the  six  reports  al- 
ready mentioned  the  new  system  re- 
places other  exec’s  office  procedures. 
The  Personnel  Accounting  Card  is  in 
three  parts,  Part  2 for  the  cognizant 
Personnel  Accounting  Office  and  Parts 
1 and  3 for  the  emancipated  yeoman, 


Part  1 serves  as  a Muster  Card  and 
Part  3 as  an  Allowance  Card,  the  first 
filed  alphabetically  and  the  second 
alphabetically  by  rate.  BuPers  wants 
these  cards  stowed  in  visible  files,  so 
that  visual  colored  and  numbered  sig- 
nals may  be  used  to  show  duty  status, 
longevity  and  expiration  of  enlistment. 

The  daily  Personnel  Diary  sup- 
plants Received  and  Transfer  looks, 
one  copy  of  the  diary  retained  on 
board  showing  all  that  used  to  be  on 
both  of  these  logs,  and  considerably 
more.  This  sort  of  thing  may  even 
give  yeomen  time  to  extend  sym- 
pathy to  all  wTho  come  seeking  it. 

During  the  change-over  period, 
however,  ship’s  offices  sweat  under  ab- 
normal work  loads.  BuPers  is  aware 
of  this,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
fault  lies  with  yeomen  themselves  who 
failed  to  install  the  new  system  grad- 
ually during  demobilization.  They 
may  be  comforted  by  contemplation 
of  the  miracle  of  the  business  ma- 
chine. Its  wizardry  will  provide  the 
Navy  with  daily  box  scores  on  per- 
sonnel, both  officer  and  enlisted. 

Key  to  the  entire  system  are  codes 
which  are  punched  from  the  cards  sub- 
mitted to  Machine  Records  Installa- 
tions. With  the  proper  holes  indi- 
cating rate,  designator,  duty  assigned, 
race,  date  of  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment and  other  pertinent  facts,  the 
cards  can  produce  eye-popping  infor- 
mation. After  simple  adjustment  of 
the  wiring,  for  instance,  the  machine 
can  select  from  decks  of  cards  all 
CMOMMs  qualified  in  submarines  and 
with  two  years  of  current  enlistment 
remaining. 

A new  method  of  coding  duty  limi- 
tations shows  instantly  which  men 
may  be  assigned  combatant  sea  duty 
and  those  who  must  not  leave  the  con- 
tinental U.  S.  Simplified  also  are  rat- 
ing abbreviations,  which  omit  paren- 
theses and  drop  the  “c”  from  petty 
officer  ratings  so  that  a Specialist  (X) 
(Plastic  Expert)  first  class  is  now 
shown  as  SPXPL1.  Abbreviations  of 
officer  rank  are  simplified  in  the  same 
style. 

Descriptions  of  changes,  which  for- 
merly had  to  be  written  out  at  full 
length  in  monthly  reports,  are  as- 
signed simple  abbreviations. 

Appointment,  Promotion 
Medical  Rules  Revised 

Certain  physical  standards  for  ap- 
pointment of  enlisted  men  to  warrant 
or  commissioned  rank,  and  for  promo- 
tion of  warrant  officers,  were  changed 
by  Alnav  503-46  (NDB,  15  Septem- 
ber), which  altered  the  Manual  of  the 
Medical  Department  on  this  subject. 

The  directive  forbids  appointment  or 
promotion  of  applicants  with  a record 
of  latent  or  active  syphilis  during  the 
past  two  years.  Previously,  the  time 
element  had  been  five  years.  An  ex- 
ception is  that  cases  showing  any  cen- 
tral nervous  system  involvement  are 
absolutely  disqualified, 
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Terminal  Leave  Procedures  Clarified; 
Rules  Outlined  for  Transfer  Separation 


The  $2,700,000,000  cat  that  is  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946  be 
gan  creeping  out  of  the  bag  last  month 

BuPers  directives  clarified  many 
points  of  procedure  for  Navy  men,  who 
are  delighted  about  the  new  system  of 
leave  administration  but  bewildered  by 
the  complexities  involved.  The  Navy 
learned,  for  example,  that: 

• Men  will  be  transferred  to  separa- 
tion activities,  processed  and  sent  on 
terminal  leave  so  that  their  leaves  will 
expire  not  later  than  the  date  of  ex- 
piration of  their  enlistments  or  date  of 
voluntary  extensions — with  several  ex- 
ceptions. Those  eligible  for  discharge 
or  release  prior  to  1 January  will  com- 
mence terminal  leave  on  date  of  eligi 
bility.  Hospital  corpsmen,  who  were 
retained  involuntarily,  also  start  termi- 
nal leave  not  later  than  date  of  eligi- 
bility for  release.  Men  held  as  court 
martial  witnesses  and  those  undergo- 
ing hospitalization  will  go  on  leave  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  date  of  eligi- 
bility. Three  days  must  be  allowed  for 
processing.  In  other  words,  if  your 
enlistment  expires  on  1 April  and  you 
rate  60  days  terminal  leave,  you  should 
be  transferred  to  reach  the  separation 
center  by  28  January.  (Alnav  476-46; 
NDB,  31  August). 

o When  departing  on  terminal  leave, 
you  will  receive  your  first  mustering 
out  payment  of  $ 100  and  travel  allow- 
ance at  the  rate  of  five  cents  a mile  to 
place  of  acceptance  for  enlistment.  If 
you  have  45  days  or  less  of  leave,  you 
will  be  paid  in  full  on  date  of  dis- 
charge. If  you  have  more  than  45 
days,  you  will  be  paid  to  date  30  days 
after  going  on  leave,  and  be  mailed 
your  final  check  on  date  of  discharge. 
Savings  accounts  will  be  liquidated  on 
date  of  discharge.  ( Alnav  493-46; 
NDB,  15  September) . 

• When  going  on  terminal  leave, 
you  will  take  with  you  a copy  of  your 
Notice  of  Separation  and  a set  of 
terminal  leave  orders.  Your  discharge 
certificate  and  the  original  copy  of 
your  Notice  of  Separation  will  be 
mailed  to  you.  While  on  terminal  leave, 
you  may  wear  civilian  clothes  and  seek 
employment.  You  will  not  have  to  re- 
port back  to  any  Navy  activity  for 
discharge.  Technically  on  active  duty, 
you  will  be  subject  to  Navy  discipline 
during  the  leave  period.  (Alnav  492- 
46;  NDB,  15  September). 

• In  BuPers  Circular  Letter  193-46 
(NDB,  31  August)  methods  of  termi- 
7 ml  leave  computation,  with  examples, 
methods  of  recording  leave  taken  and 
Navy  leave  policy  are  explained.  This 
letter  cancels  conflicting  portions  of 
BuPers  Manual.  Navy  Regidations 
ivill  be  changed  to  conform. 

• Nothing  in  Alnav  445-46  (NDB,  15 
August)  or  Alnav  467-46  (NDB,  31 
August),  which  concerned  the  Armed 
Forces  Leave  Act,  prohibits  payment 
of  furlough  travel  allowance.  (Alnav 
500-46;  NDB,  15  September).  Pay- 
ment of  the=e  allowances  is  explained 
in  Alnav  360-45  (NDB,  31  October) 
and  Alnav  355-46  (NDB,  15  July). 

Meanwhile  Navy  and  Army  an- 
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Circ.  Ltr.  155  Cancelled 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  193-46  (NDB,  31 
August),  reported  in  this  column,  cancels 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  28-45  (NDB,  January-June, 
1 945)  (corrected)  and  as  amended  by  Circ. 
Ltrs.  308-45  (NDB,  15  Oct  1945),  and  155- 
46  and  158-46  (NDB,  15  July). 

The  provisions  of  the  cancelled  Circ.  Ltr. 
155-46  were  reported  in  ALL  HANDS,  Sep- 
tember 1946,  p.  54.  The  provisions  included 
reestablishment  of  a 30-days-per-year  leave 
policy,  and  travel  time  in  addition  to  leave. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  Circ. 
Ltr.  155-46,  and  these  provisions  of  it,  were 
cancelled  by  Circ.  Ltr.  193-46.  Circ.  Ltr. 
193-46,  as  reported  here,  is  an  adminis- 
trative directive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Forces  Leave 
Act  recently  passed,  which  is  now  the  leave 
policy  for  all  the  armed  services  and  which 
cancelled  some  provisions  of  former  leave 
policy  (notably,  the  provisions  allowing 
travel  time  in  addition  to  leave). 


nouncements  spread  the  glad  news  to 
veterans  throughout  the  country.  They 
learned  that  application  forms  are 
available  in  all  post  offices.  Payments 
to  veterans  probably  will  start  in  No- 
vember. They  will  receive  one  non- 
transferable,  non-negotiable  bond  to 
the  highest  multiple  of  $25  and  the 
balance  in  cash.  If  claims  total  less 
than  $50,  full  payment  will  be  in  cash. 


Hospitalized  Officers 

Periods  which  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  on  terminal  leave 
may  spend  hospitalized  in  naval  hos- 
pitals will  not  be  chargeable  to  their 
terminal  leave,  nor  will  such  officers  be 
released  to  inactive  duty  while  hos- 
pitalized, it  was  ordered  by  Alstacon 
052306  of  September. 

The  Alstacon,  which  cancelled  Alsta- 
cons  222258  March,  060012  April  and 
paragraph  one  of  Alstacon  312015 
May,  provided  that  orders  of  officers 
admitted  to  naval  hospitals  while  they 
are  on  terminal  leave  must  be  modified 
to  place  the  officer  concerned  in  a duty 
status  under  treatment. 

Modification  will  be  by  endorsement 
of  separation  orders  by  the  medical 
officer  in  command,  indicating  the 
number  of  days  of  terminal  leave  used 
up,  and  to  this  effect:  “In  accordance 
with  Alstacon  052306  September,  1946, 
the  unexpected  portion  of  your  separa- 
tion orders  is  modified  this  date  in  that 
you  will  not  continue  on  terminal  leave 
and  will  not  be  released  to  inactive 
duty  on  the  date  indicated,  but  will 
continue  treatment  this  hospital  until 
discharged  from  treatment.  Since 
processing  for  separation  you  have 
used  (number)  days  terminal  leave.” 

COs  of  separation  activities  holding 
such  officers’  pay  records  will  forward 
pay  records  to  the  hospital.  A tempo 
rary  pay  record  will  not  be  opened, 
and  allotments  will  not  be  reregis- 
tered. 

Upon  hospitalization,  the  officer 


Marines  Will  Commission 
Percentage  of  NROTCs 

The  Marine  Corps  will  accent  foi 
commissions  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve 16%  per  cent  of  qualifiec 
NROTC  graduates.  Graduates  who  de- 
sire the  appointment  may  submit  ap- 
plications on  forms  nrovided  by  the 
MarCorps  to  all  NROTC  units. 

Applicants  must  be  qualified  gradu- 
ates and  must  state  their  interest  in  a 
probationary  regular  commission  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corns.  They  must  be 
recommended  by  their  CO. 

Graduates  accepted  will  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  as  second  lieutenants  in 
the.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  will  be 
assigned  to  the  next  available  class  of 
the  Basic  School,  Marine  Corps 
Schools,  Quantico,  Va. 

BuMed  Conducts  Survey 
Of  Chest  Examinations 

By  dipping  a sample  out  of  the  per- 
sonnel barrel,  BuMed  seeks  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  who  have  received 
routine  Roentgenographic  or  photo- 
fluorographic  chest  examinations  in 
the  past  year. 

Activities  were  instructed  by  Alnav. 
509-46  (NDB,  15  September)  to  re- 
port (1)  the  number  of  personnel  on 
board  15  September,  (2)  the  number; 
on  board  whose  surnames  began  with 
the  letters  “C”  or  “T,”  and  (3)  the 
number  of  “C”  Charlies  and  “T”  Tares[ 
whose  chests  have  been  so  examined 
within  the  previous  year. 


Get  Unused  Leave 

shall  turn  over  to  the  MOIC  of  the! 
hospital  the  large  diploma-size  certifi- 
cate of  satisfactory  service,  wallet- 
size  certificate  of  satisfactory  service 
(NavPers  554)  and  identification  card: 
for  inactive  Naval  Reserve  personnel 
(NavPers  904),  which  shall  be  de-j 
stroyed.  New  separation  forms  will 
be  made  upon  the  officer’s  release, 
from  the  hospital  if  no  medical  sur- 
vey is  ordered. 

Terminal  leave  equal  to  unused 
terminal  leave  plus  leave  accrued  dur- 
ing hospitalization  will  be  granted  in 
accordance  with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
193-46  (NDB,  31  August).  The  sepa- 
ration orders  should  read:  “Dis- 

charged from  treatment  this  date. 
You  have  been  found  physically  fit  for 
release  to  inactive  duty.  In  accord- 
ance with  Alstacon  052306  September, 
1946,  you  are  hereby  granted  (num- 
ber) days  leave  at  the  expiration  of 
which  on  (date)  you  will  consider 
yourself  detached  from  all  active 
duty.  Carry  out  the  remainder  of 
your  separation  orders.” 

If  a medical  survey  is  ordered  for 
the  patient,  he  will  be  held  at  the  hos-  j 
pital  until  further  action  is  taken  by 
BuPers. 

Mileage  money  to  which  personnel 
may  be  entitled  upon  release  to  inac-  j 
tive  duty  shall  be  paid  once  only. 

Reserve  officers  who  have  gone  on  It 
inactive  duty  upon  expiration  of  term- 
inal leave  are  not  entitled  to  naval 
hospitalization.  ' 

ALL  HANDS 


Qualified  Enlisted  Men 
Eligible  for  Sub  Duty; 
Requirements  Listed 

Initial  training  for  submarine  duty 
is  still  wide  open  to  qualified  enlisted 
men,  BuPers  has  announced.  Require- 
ments for  selection  and  general  in- 
structions for  application  are  given  in 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  189-46,  (NDB  31 
Aug). 

To  qualify  for  submarine  duty,  an 
applicant  must: 

• Volunteer  for  duty  in  submarines 
and  sign  the  statement,  “I  volunteer 
for  submarine  duty,”  on  page  9 of  his 
service  record. 

• Have  a minimum  combined  score 
of  100  on  GCT  and  ARI  (Navy 
Standard  Score)  ; and  Personnel  In- 
ventory Test  Format  B,  raw  score 
lower  than  14. 

• Be  physically  qualified  for  sub- 
marine duty  in  accordance  with  Art. 
1535,  Manual  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, as  completely  rewritten  in  Bu- 
Med  Ltr.  BuMed  R1-0IM  P2-5/SS 
(123)  21  Apr  1944,  (NDB  30  June 
1944). 

• Show  no  evidence  of  emotional  or 
mental  instability  or  immaturity. 

Any  man  convicted  by  general  court 
martial  or  with  two  or  more  courts 
martial  will  not  be  accepted. 

Age  limits  are  not  set  on  a definite 
basis  because  the  primary  considera- 
tions are  maturity  and  flexibility, 
which  may  be  present  or  lacking  in 
men  of  the  same  age. 

When  a man  over  30  years  of  age  is 
recommended  for  submarine  duty,  his 
CO  must  ascertain  and  state  on  his 
request  that  he  is  outstanding  emo- 
tionally and  physically. 

Requests  for  submarine  duty  are 
desired  from  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
following  ratings:  GM,  TM,  QM,  SM, 
FC,  S,  EM,  RM,  ETM,  MOMM,  F,  Y, 
PHM  (1st  and  2nd  class  only),  SC, 
BKR,  ST  (except  first  class),  and 
STM  (except  first  class) . Machinist’s 
mates  are  also  desired  but  their  re- 
quests must  state  whether  the  appli- 
cant has  had  any  previous  experience 
with  internal-combusion  engines,  and 
that  he  desires  to  change  his  rate  to 
MOMM  when  qualified. 

Enlisted  personnel  in  the  ratings 
listed  above,  in  all  ships  and  stations, 
with  certain  exceptions,  may  request 
transfer  to  submarine  duty  at  any 
time  by  written  official  request  to 
BuPers  (via  COs  and  intermediate 
commands).  Exceptions  include  re- 
cruits in  training,  personnel  in  class 
A schools,  personnel  who  have  not 
completed  at  least  12  months  service 
with  six  months’  continuous  duty 
aboard  ship  or  station  at  the  time  of 
request,  and  CB  personnel.  Requests 
from  newly-commissioned  ships  shall 
not  be  forwarded  until  applicant  has 
completed  12  months  service  aboard. 

ComSubLant  has  been  directed  to 
assign  graduates  of  the  submarine 
school  to  duty  in  new  construction 
submarines,  and  to  submarine  com- 
mands in  the  fleets  for  duty  in  the 
Submarine  Force. 

BuPers  will  consider  requests  for 
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Beam,  NAB,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

“You’re  new  here,  aren’t  you?” 


return  to  submarine  duty  from  per- 
sonnel qualified  in  subs,  or  whose 
qualification  has  lapsed  due  to  an  ab- 
sence of  six  months  or  more,  and  who 
have  had  actual  war  patrol  experience 
and  wish  to  return  to  duty  within  the 
Submarine  Force.  In  general  BuPers 
desires  that  all  such  personnel  be  re- 
turned to  duty  in  the  Submarine 
Force. 

Personnel  who  have  been  declared 
temperamentally  unfit  or  disqualified 
for  submarine  duty  are  not  eligible 
for  return  to  submarine  duty.  Per- 
sonnel declared  physically  disqualified 
for  submarine  duty  will  be  eligible  for 
reassignment  to  submarine  duty  only 
after  having  been  found  physically 
qualified  by  a submarine  medical 
officer. 

Working  Uniform  Rules 
Compiled  in  New  Chapter 

Regulations  issued  in  the  last  three 
years  regarding  working  uniform 
have  been  codified  b$  a new  Chapter 
XI,  Uniform  Regulations,  1941.  This 
new  chapter  cancels  Alnav  211-46  and 
Chapter  XI  and  Annex  H of  Uniform 
Regulations,  and  modifies  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltrs.  353-45,  16-45,  199-44,  182-44, 
97-44  and  153-43.  The  chapter  has 
been  distributed  to  commands  con- 
cerned. 

Gray  working  uniforms  will  not  be 
permitted  after  15  Oct  1948,  according 
to  Alnav  406-46  (NDB,  31  July). 

Waves,  Nurses  May  Wear 
Civvies  on  Liberty,  Leave 

Civilian  clothes  may  be  worn  by 
Waves  and  Navy  Nurses  when  on 
authorized  liberty  and  leave,  it  was 
announced  by  Alnav  518-46  (NDB, 
30  Sept). 

Male  officers  under  instruction  at 
civilian  educational  institutions  and  in 
civilian  industrial  establishments  may 
wear  civilian  clothing  at  all  times,  ac- 
cording to  Alnav  517-46  (NDB.  30 
Sept).  This  does  not  apply  to  NROTC 
staffs  or  to  officers  of  administrative 
commands. 


1,400  Ex-Waves  Needed 
In  Certain  Ratings;  Now 
4,223  Enlisted  on  Duty 

Offices  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement 
are  continuing  to  reenlist  Waves  in 
certain  rating  groups.  An  additional 
1,400  ex-Waves  are  needed  to  supple- 
ment the  3,600  already  being  retained 
on  active  duty  until  1 July  1947. 

This  program  is  not  open  to  former 
enlisted  or  officer  Spars,  Marines, 
Wacs  or  to  Wave  officers.  The  latter 
includes  ex- Wave  enlisted  personnel 
who  were  advanced  to  officer  rank. 

Reenlistments  are  needed  by  ex- 
Waves  in  the  following  ratings:  HA. 
PHM,  S,  T,  SP(T)  (LT) , SP(T)- 
(LCNT) , SP(Y) , PR,  SP(G) , AERM, 
and  AMMI. 

Total  strength  of  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  Women’s  Reserve  as  of  13  Sep- 
tember was  4,223.  By  categories  they 
are: 

• Volunteers  until  1 July  1947,  re- 
tained by  authority  of  various  AlSta- 
Cons — 3,474. 

• Volunteers  until  1 July  1947,  who 
have  reenlisted — 139. 

• An  additional  small  number  of 
volunteers  until  1 Jan  1947  and  Hos- 
pital Corps  Volunteers  retained  for 
varying  periods. 

Ordnance  Training  Opened 
To  Transferring  Officers 

Temporary  warrant  and  commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  requested 
transfer  to  permanent  USN  warrant 
status  as  gunner  or  chief  gunner,  may 
apply  for  courses  of  instruction  at 
Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  NavAct  66-46 
(NDB,  31  August)  announced. 

The  catalog  of  courses  for  Gunnery 
Officers  Ordnance  School  (NavPers 
16048)  lists  courses  which  cover  from 
four  to  24  weeks  of  technical  instruc- 
tions in  theory  of  operation,  construc- 
tion, operational  features,  limitations, 
casualty  analysis  and  supervision  of 
repairs  of  shipboard  ordnance  equip- 
ment. Warrant  officers  are  included  as 
candidates  who  may  attend  the  school 
on  temporary  duty  basis  as  prescribed 
by  Alnav  319-46  (NDB,  30  June).  Ap- 
plications for  the  course  should  be 
forwarded  via  official  channels  to  Bu- 
Pers (Attn:  Pers  3127  for  temporary 
warrants;  Pers  31294  for  commis- 
sioned officers). 

Although  these  courses  were  not 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  war- 
rant gunner  training,  thev  will  assist 
in  imorovement  and  broadening  of  the 
qualifications  of  gunners  and  chief 
gunners. 

The  facilities  of  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nical Service  Schools  including  gun- 
ner’s mates  and  fire  control-advanced 
will  be  utilized  to  adapt  the  training 
of  the  Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance 
School  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual warrant  officer.  Copies  of  Nav- 
Pers 16048  and  90095  which  describe 
the  courses  at  the  Advanced  Technical 
Service  Schools,  have  been  sent  to 
most  commands.  Conies  may  be  ob- 
tained from  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  4113) 
upon  request  of  COs. 
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Regulations  For  Reserve  Units  Prescribe 
Drill  Under  Orders;  $10  Is  Pay  Limit 


Rules  granting  pay  to  Naval  Re- 
servists, officer  and  enlisted,  who  at- 
! tend  drill  periods  prescribed  for  their 
units  in  authorized  drill  pay  status, 
were  summarized  in  a BuPers-Bu 
Sand  A Joint  Ltr.  to  all  ships  and  sta- 
tions. The  letter,  under  date  of  2 Au- 
gust, carries  BuPers  file  number 
QR/L16-4. 

Generally,  the  law  provides  that  Re- 
servists shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one-thirtieth  of  their  monthly  base 
pay,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10  for 
attending,  under  competent  orders, 
regular  drills  prescribed  for  their  units 
by  SecNav,  or  for  the  performance  of 
an  equal  amount  of  equivalent  instruc- 
tion or  duty  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
SecNav.  The  law  authorizes  payment 
for  a maximum  of  60  drills  per  year; 
50  per  cent  increase  for  any  quarter 
during  which  the  Reservist  has  had  not 
less  than  four  hours  of  flight  time  as  a 
pilot;  and  a corollary  that  no  officer 
may  receive  such  an  increase  in 
greater  amount  than  that  provided  in 
the  case  of  captains  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve or  colonels  in  the  MarCorps 
Reserve. 

In  addition,  officers  specifically  des- 
ignated by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel as  CO  of  a Reserve  unit  are 
'I  entitled  to  draw  compensation  for  com- 
mand at  the  rate  of  $240  per  year,  but 
such  pay  will  not  accrue  to  any  person 
during  periods  when  he  actually  is  en- 
titled to  pay  for  active  duty  or  training 
duty. 

Regular  drills  for  which  pay  is  au- 
thorized were  defined  as  drills  consist- 
ing of  training  in  duties  pertaining  to 
the  Navy  as  designated  by  BuPers. 
Regular  drills  must  be  prescribed  for 
the  various  units;  must  be  performed 
under  orders;  must  be  designated  in 
advance  for  each  unit  as  a whole  by  its 
CO;  must  be  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  hours  duration;  must  be  at- 
tended in  uniform;  and  must  be  con- 
ducted on  days  other  than  legal  holi- 
days (but  may  be  conducted  Sundays). 
Units,  except  aviation  units,  will  con- 
duct not  more  than  one  regular  drill 
in  any  one  calendar  week.  Aviation 
units  may  conduct  not  more  than  three 
regular  drills  in  any  one  dav,  not  more 
than  three  in  any  one  calendar  week, 
nor  more  than  four  in  any  one  month. 

Appropriate  duties  were  defined  as 
duties  appropriate  to  the  rank  or  rat- 
ing of  the  individual,  consisting  of  ag- 
gregate duties  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one-half  hours  per  calendar  week, 
other  than  active  or  training  duty,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Reservist’s  imme- 
diate CO. 

Equivalent  instruction  or  duty  was 
defined  as  practical  or  theoretical  in- 
struction, other  than  group  training 
duty,  essential  to  the  training  of  the 
individual  concerned  on  a date  other 
than  that  on  which  a drill  has  been  pre- 
scribed. Periods  of  such  duty  shall  not 
be  performed  oftener  than  once  in  a 
calendar  week,  three  times  in  a calen- 
dar month,  or  16  times  in  any  one 
year. 
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Quarterly  pay  rolls  will  be  prepared 
by  the  supply  officers  of  each  unit, 
under  direction  of  the  disbursing  offi- 
cer designated  by  the  commandant  of 
the  naval  district.  The  supply  officer 
of  each  unit  will  not  make  actual  dis- 
bursements on  his  own  accountability, 
but  will  be  required  to  supervise  all 
necessary  work  in  the  computation  of 
accrued  pay  and  preparation  of  pay- 
rolls. (The  BuPers-BuSandA  Joint 
Ltr.  of  2 August  gives  full  instructions 
in  regard  to  disbursing). 

Naval  Reservists  entitled  to  drill 
pay  will  be  paid  at  the  following  rates 
for  each  single  drill: 

Captain  (pay  period  3)  $10,  com- 
mander (pay  period  5)  $10,  lieutenant 
commander  (pay  period  4)  $9.17,  lieu- 
tenant (pay  period  3)  $7.67,  chief  war- 
rant officer  $7,  lieutenant  (jg)  (pay 
period  2)  $6.67,  ensign  and  warrant 
officer  (pay  period  1)  $6,  CPO  $5.50, 
CPOA  $5,  POl  $4.50,  P02  $3.83,  P03 
$3.33,  SI  $3,  S2  $2.67,  AS  $2.50.  It 
will  be  noted  that  $10  is  the  maximum 
allowed  compensation  for  each  drill 
period. 

In  computing  pay  for  flight  duty, 
the  individual  who  has  performed  at 
least  four  hours  of  flying  duty  as  a 
pilot  during  the  quarter  may  add  50 
per  cent  to  the  amount  earned  bv  him 
for  each  authorized  drill  (but  not  more 
than  $5  for  each  such  drill). 

Active  Duty  Available 
To  CG  Reserve  Aviators 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  aviators  who 
served  during  the  war  are  being 
polled  by  individual  letter  to  determine 
those  who  desire  recall  to  active  duty. 
Peacetime  jobs  for  which  they  are 
needed  are  patrol  duty  and  search  and 
rescue  (air-sea  rescue) . 

To  transfer  to  the  regular  Coast 
Guard  these  officers  may  be  required 
to  qualify  for  general  line  duty.  If 
and  when  they  qualify  for  general  line 
duty  they  will  be  subject  to  duty  other 
than  aviation. 


“I  see,  Montgomery,  that  you  read  the  regu- 
lations about  never  pointing  a gun  at  a man 


unless  you  intend  to  use  it.” 


Ex-Coast  Guard  Officers 
Can  Get  Commissions  in 
Volunteer  Naval  Reserve 

Ex-Coast  Guard  officers  became 
eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Volun- 
teer Naval  Reserve  under  provisions 
of  a recent  naval  Officer  Procurement 
Directive  (No.  27-46). 

Although  each  case  will  be  decided 
on  individual  merit,  former  officers 
probably  will  be  given  the  same  rank 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  that  they  held 
in  the  Coast  Guard.  Only  those  offi- 
cers who  have  severed  all  connection 
with  the  Coast  Guard  or  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  are  eligible  for  this  program, 
which  will  allow  them  to  maintain 
their  interest  in  the  naval  service. 

General  requirements  are  that  the 
applicant  must  have  honorably  served 
as  a commissioned  officer  in  the  Coast 
Guard  during  World  War  II,  must  be 
a native  born  or  naturalized  citizen 
between  19  and  40  years  old  and  a 
college  graduate.  In  addition  he  must 
meet  certain  physical  standards  and 
submit  to  interview  and  investigation 
of  previous  records. 

Spar  officers  will  not  be  commis- 
sioned under  this  directive  due  to  the 
undetermined  future  of  the  Waves. 

Quota  of  Commissions 
Open  in  Supply  Corps 

A limited  quota  of  commissions  as 
ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  was  opened 
to  qualified  warrant  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  regular  Navy,  active  and 
inactive  Naval  Reserve  and  to  civilians 
with  the  publication  of  Alnav  516-46 
(NDB,  30  September). 

Regular  Navy  or  active  Naval  Re- 
serve applicants  must  be  graduates  of 
an  accredited  college,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  physically  qualified  and 
between  21  and  2414  years  old.  The 
upper  age  limit,  however,  is  3214  for 
those  with  at  least  four  years  continu- 
ous active  duty  immediately  prior  to 
application.  The  Alnav  also  specifies 
certain  documents  to  be  submitted 
and  interviews  to  be  conducted.  In- 
formation governing  appointment  of 
inactive  Naval  Reservists  and  civilians 
is  obtainable  at  Offices  of  Naval  Officer 
Procurement. 

The  Alnav  anticipates  additional 
nuotas  for  commissions  in  the  regular 
Navy  from  time  to  time,  and  asks  that 
outstanding  enlisted  men  be  urged  to 
arm  themselves  with  transcripts  of 
college  work,  original  or  photostatic 
copies  of  birth  certificate  or  naturali- 
zation papers. 

Wave  POs  May  Assist 
In  Certain  SP  Duties 

Wave  petty  officers,  although  they 
still  cannot  be  assigned  shore  patrol 
duties,  now  may  assist  the  shore  pa- 
trol in  certain  circumstances,  accord- 
ing to  Women’s  Reserve  Circular 
Letter  No.  1-46. 

The  letter  changes  Policies  for  the 
Administration  of  the  Women’s  Re- 
serve, US  nr  (NavPers  15,085)  so  that 
Wave  petty  officers  are  eligible  for 
duties  formerly  carried  out  only  by 
Women’s  Reserve  officers. 

ALL  HANDS 


POOLING  RECREATION  FUNDS  URGED 


Advantages  of  consolidating  recre- 
ation funds  of  local  commands  in 
areas  where  many  activities  may  be 
grouped  in  proximity,  particularly 
where  there  exists  only  one  set  of 
basic  recreation  facilities,  were 
pointed  out  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  216- 
46  (NDB,  30  September).  The  letter 
made  reference  to  the  basic  directive 
regarding  recreation  funds,  which  is 
SecNav  Ltr.  of  17  May  (NDB,  31 
May;  46-1071). 

Circ.  Ltr.  216  declared  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Bureau  to  deprive  COs 
of  their  command  prerogatives  and 
responsibilties  in  regard  to  welfare 
and  recreation,  and  pointed  out  that 
nothing  in  the  referenced  SecNav 
letter  prohibits  their  maintaining 
separate  recreation  funds. 

However,  certain  practical  advan- 
tages do  accrue  when  one  composite 
local  recreation  fund  is  maintained 
where  there  are  several  commands  in 
proximity,  or  under  a common  ad- 
ministrative or  military  commander. 

© With  consolidation  of  ship’s  ser- 
vice facilities,  there  will  be  one 
source  of  income  for  all  activities  af- 
fected by  the  consolidation. 

• A centralized  agency  controlling 
the  overall  welfare  and  recreation 
for  a group  of  activities  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  smaller  personnel 
requirements;  more  competent  audit- 
ing involving  fewer  officers;  provi- 
sion for  a more  coordinated  and 
efficient  development  of  combined  fa- 
cilities and  program;  more  efficient 
procurement  and  consequently  better 
value  received  for  the  money  avail- 
able for  welfare  and  recreation; 
greater  continuity  of  supervsion 
from  the  staff  of  the  permanent 
shore  establishment. 

Where  composite  local  recreation 
funds  for  all  activities  in  an  area 
are  maintained,  it  is  considered  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  component 
commands  can  bp  served  (under  pro- 
visions of  the  SecNav  letter)  by: 

• Representation  of  all  commands 
on  the  recreation  council. 


• Use  of  the  composite  to  pay  for 
services  and  facilities  available  to  all 
hands  in  the  command  program  of 
the  component  activities  in  the  area, 
such  as  movies,  clubs,  athletic  fields, 
and  the  like. 

• Distribution  of  monthly  allow- 
ances to  the  component  commands, 
on  a proportional  basis  of  remaining 
balances  after  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mon program  have  been  met. 

• Allowing  COs  of  the  component 
activities  to  charge  against  and/or 
accumulate  allowances,  with  all  bills 
to  be  sent  to  and  all  accounts  to  be 
settled  by  the  composite  local  recrea- 
tion fund  staff. 

Where  necessary,  Circ.  Ltr.  216 
also  authorized  cash  transfers  of  rec- 
reation funds,  but  recipients  of  such 
transfers  must  maintain  a local  rec- 
reation fund,  in  accordance  with  the 
SecNav  letter.  This  procedure  may 
be  necessary  in  the  case  of  certain 
types  of  commands,  such  as  fleet 
aviation  units  and  submarine  units 
based  on  shore,  which  may  receive 
such  transfers  from  the  shore  ac- 
tivity upon  which  based.  It  is  con- 
sidered equitable,  in  case  such  units 
have  not  been  maintaining  their  own 
recreation  funds  while  based  ashore 
or  afloat,  for  the  CO  or  commander 
of  the  shin,  station  or  base  maintain- 
ing the  composite  fund  to  transfer  to 
the  CO  of  such  departing  unit  his 
equity  in  the  local  recreation  fund 
upon  departure  of  his  command  from 
the  ship,  station  or  base.  Such  trans- 
fers are  authorized. 

Under  authority  of  the  referenced 
SecNav  letter,  Circ.  Ltr.  216  per- 
mitted cognizant  commanders,  who 
are  authorized  to  establish  and  ad- 
minister command  recreation  funds, 
to  make  determination  in  accordance 
with  existing  policy  and  directives  in 
individual  problems  or  cases  arising. 
When  such  determination  does  not 
appear  to  be  covered  bv  existing  di- 
rectives, it  should  be  referred  to  Bu- 
Pers with  appropriate  recommenda- 
tion. 


pplication  Deadline 
fted  for  Transfer  of 
edical,  Dental  Officers 

By  lifting  the  deadline  on  applica- 
■ ns  for  transfer  of  Reserves  to  the 
pilar  establishment  the  Navy  sought 
;t  month  to  ease  a dearth  of  Medical 
!d  Dental  Corps  officers.  Meanwhile 
•|:  door  was  dogged  down  against  all 
jjt  a selected  few  temporary  USN  and 
serve  officer  applicants  as  the  pro- 
lim  neared  successful  completion. 

Still  free  to  apply  for  transfer  to 
regular  Navy  were  law  specialists, 
icers  who  had  not  completed  one 
ir’s  commissioned  service  on  15  Sep- 
nber  and  officers  commissioned  sub- 
, juent  to  15  September.  Time  ran 
t on  1 October  for  Navy  Nurse 
rps  reserve  officers  who  wished  to 
ply  for  transfer.  Latest  revision  of 
? deadline  came  in  Alnav  497-46 
1DB,  15  September). 

COs  were  instructed  by  Alnav  468- 

i(NDB,  31  August)  to  effect  ap- 
intments  of  transferring  officers 
thout  delay  or  inform  BuPers  of 

I isons  for  withholding  them.  Failure 
accept  an  appointment  within  four 
mths  after  date  of  its  publication  in 
e Navy  Dept.  Bulletins,  the  Alnav 
ded,  would  be  tantamount  to  declin- 
».  Those  transferring  retain  accrued 
ive  and,  if  otherwise  eligible,  mus- 
ring  out  pay  benefits. 

An  excessive  number  of  incomplete 
d incorrect  acceptance  and  oath  of 
jice  forms  is  a cause  for  concern  by 
iPers.  Instructions  for  execution  of 
ese  forms  are  give  in  BuPers  Cir. 
r.  123-46  (NDB,  31  May). 

Officers  who  applied  for  transfer  to 

i e regular  Navy  prior  to  10  July  will 
retained  on  active  duty  while  the 
quest  is  pending.  If  notified  of  re- 
gion, however,  they  are  to  be  proc- 
sed  promptly  for  release  from  active 
ty.  (Alnav  499-46;  NDB,  15  Sep- 
nber) . 

Due  to  the  fact  that  transferring 
deers  have  reported  non-receipt  of 
istering  out  pay,  BuSandA  has  au- 
orized  all  naval  activities  to  make 
e payments  without  reference  to  the 
Id  branch.  Local  disbursing  officers, 
j'On  authorization  by  the  commanding 
leer,  will  make  the  payments  to  of- 
fers released  and  appointed  in  the 
gular  Navy  after  1 Feb  1945.  (Nav- 
:t  64-46;  NDB,  31  August.) 

On  10  September  11,784  candidates 
d been  selected  for  permanent  com- 
ssions.  Approximately  5.000  appli- 
tions  remained  unprocessed. 

Here  is  the  breakdown  by  corps  of 
icers  already  chosen:  line  3,488,  line 
•iation  3,345,  aerological  engineering 
, aeronautical  engineering  90,  ehem- 
il  engineering  8,  diesel  engineering 
, electrical  engineering  24,  electronic 
gineering  129,  industrial  and  man- 
cement  16,  law  specialist  116,  mech- 
lical  engineering  94,  metallurgical 
gineering,  5,  naval  architecture  96, 
•val  communications  54,  naval  intelli- 
nce  28,  ordnance  24,  photography  5, 
Poleum  engineering  6,  psychology  1, 
iblic  information  31,  hydrographer 

1 medical  corps  329,  hospital  corps 
8,  supply  corps  1,041,  civil  engineer- 
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ing  corps  272,  chaplain  corps  145,  den- 
tal corps  150,  chief  boatswain  294, 
chief  torpedoman  35,  chief  gunner  142, 
chief  radio  electrician  256,  chief  elec- 
trician 136,  chief  machinist  408,  chief 
carpenter  155,  chief  pharmacist  138, 
chief  ship’s  clerk  162,  chief  aero- 
grapher  27,  chief  photographer  57, 
chief  pay  clerk  151,  boatswain  38,  gun- 
ner 9,  torpedoman  1,  electrician  14, 
radio  electrician  20,  machinist  18,  car- 
penter 8,  ship’s  clerk  12,  pay  clerk  7, 
aerographer  1,  photographer  2. 

BuSandA  Distributes 
New  Revised  Manuals 

Ships  and  stations  have  been  sent 
copies  of  the  revised  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts  Manual  and  Navy 
Travel  Instructions.  Alnav  478-46 
(NDB,  31  August)  announced  the 


date  that  each  of  the  revised  volumes 
would  become  effective. 

Volume  2,  Supply  Ashore,  which  be- 
came effective  1 October,  was  the  last 
volume  issued.  Volume  1,  Introduction 
and  Index;  Volume  5,  Disbursing; 
Volume  6,  Accounting  Ashore;  Volume 
7,  Accounting  Classifications,  and 
Navy  Travel  Instructions  became  ef- 
fective 1 September.  Volume  3,  Sup- 
ply Afloat,  was  placed  into  effect  the 
same  date  except  for  Afloat  Account- 
ing Instructions  which  were  modified 
by  earlier  directives.  Volume  4,  Com- 
missary, Clothing  and  Small  Stores, 
Ship’s  Store,  was  effective  1 October. 

A new  publication  entitled  “Regula- 
tions for  Ship’s  Without  Supply  Offi- 
cers” is  now  being  distributed  to  ships 
operating  indirectly  under  the  general 
supply  system.  This  publication  will 
become  effective  1 November. 


I 


I 
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Certain  Rates  Eligible 
For  Release  Regardless 
Of  Enlistment  Expiration 

In  a move  to  reduce  its  personnel 
strength,  the  Navy  last  month  offered 
an  opportunity  for  immediate  dis- 
charge to  many  Regulars  having  con- 
siderable time  remaining  on  their  en- 
listments. 

The  step  was  taken  as  a result  of 
budget  limitations,  which  made  neces- 
sary an  immediate  reduction  in  naval 
personnel.  In  meeting  the  problem,  the 
Navy  sought  to  decrease  excesses  in 
certain  rating  groups. 

Alnav  512-46  (NDB,  15  September) 
authorized  and  directed  all  COs  to 
transfer  for  discharge,  during  Septem- 
ber only,  certain  regular  Navy  enlisted 
personnel,  including  usn(sv),  regard- 
less of  the  dates  of  expiration  of  their 
enlistments. 

All  men  who  were  inducted  into  the 
Navy  and  later  voluntarily  enlisted  in 
the  usn(sv)  category,  and  who  were 
serving  in  that  classification,  were 
eligible.  Exceptions  were  ETMs, 
AETMs,  students  undergoing  training 
in  radio  material  schools,  and  hospital 
corps  personnel. 

Men  in  certain  ratings  serving  in 
regular  Navy  six-year  first  enlist- 
ments, who  had  completed  four  or 
more  years  active  service  in  these  en- 
listments, also  were  eligible.  In  ful- 
filling the  four-year  service  require- 
ment, prior  Naval  Reserve  service, 
active  or  inactive,  could  not  be  counted. 

The  Alnav  stated  that  the  transfers 
must  be  made  prior  to  1 October,  and 
would  be  effected  only  on  request  of 
the  individual  concerned.  After  per- 
sonnel were  transferred  for  discharge, 
they  could  not  withdraw  their  re- 
quests. Once  discharged,  they  could 
not  reenlist  under  continuous  service. 
However,  men  discharged  under  the 
Alnav  could  apply  at  a recruiting  sta- 
tion for  reenlistment  after  90  days  in 
such  ratings  as  may  be  open  to  men 
with  broken  service. 

The  men  transferred  for  discharge 
would  be  granted  terminal  leave  due 
them  prior  to  discharge,  according  to 
the  Alnav.  The  discharges  will  be  for 
convenience  of  the  government. 

Although  they  may  have  met  all 
other  requirements,  men  in  the  follow- 
ing categories  were  not  eligible:  in  a 
disciplinary  or  probationary  status, 
requiring  medical  treatment  or  sick  in 
a hospital,  retained  as  witnesses  as 
authorized  by  Alnav  409-46  (NDB,  31 
July),  and  retained  by  Deputy  Coal 
Mines  Administrator  under  Alnavs 
331-46  and  380-46  (NDB,  30  June  and 
15  July). 

USN  men  in  the  following  ratings, 
who  had  completed  four  years  of  a 
six-year  first  enlistment  were  eligible, 
provided  they  met  the  requirements 
given  above: 

BM,  chief,  first,  second  and  cox- 
swain: BMA,  chief,  first  and  second; 
TC,  chief  and  first;  GM,  chief,  first, 
second  and  third ; MN,  chief,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third;  TM,  chief,  first,  second 
and  third:  COM;  SM,  chief,  first,  sec- 
ond and  third ;'  CCM ; CM;  AP,  chief, 
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first  and  second;  ACMM;  ARM,  chief, 
first  and  second;  ACM;  AOM,  chief 
and  first;  ACOMT;  CAR;  CPR;  TMV, 
chief,  first,  second  and  third;  CMUS; 
CCS;  S,  first  and  second;  CMM; 
CMOMM ; CEM;  CWT;  CB;  BGM, 
chief,  first,  second  ancl  third;  ST, 
chief,  first,  second  and  third;  CK, 
chief  and  first;  STM,  first  and  second. 

However,  COs  were  authorized  to 
withhold  authority  for  release  in  cases 
of  personnel  in  the  above  rates  who 
were  engaged  in  instruction,  mainte- 
nance, or  operation  of  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Travel  Rules  Tightened 
To  Meet  Appropriations 

The  Navy  has  taken  steps  to  make 
travel  expenses  conform  to  travel  ap- 
propriations, which  have  been  drasti- 
cally cut.  “Unless,”  says  Alnav  486- 
46  (NDB,  31  August),  “immediate 
steps  to  reduce  travel  are  taken  . . . 
it  will  be  necessary  to  impose  allot- 
ments.” 

Commands  issuing  and  commands 
requesting  travel  orders  are  instructed 
to  make  certain  the  travel  involved  is 
so  urgent  and  important  that  no  other 
means  will  suffice.  Banned  is  travel 
to  conventions  and  group  meetings, 
except  under  peculiarly  urgent  condi- 
tions. Only  in  exceptional  cases  and 
after  thorough  investigation  are  tem- 
porary additional  duty  orders  to  be 
authorized,  wrhile  orders  to  repeated 
travel  must  prescribe  a definite  itin- 
erary and  should  specify  government 
air.  Transportation  officers,  in  fact, 
are  directed  to  take  advantage  of  gov- 
ernment air  wherever  possible  for  all 
or  any  part  of  a journey. 

Later,  BuPers  ruled  in  Alnav  514-46 
(NDB,  30  September)  that  outstand- 
ing BuPers  orders  authorizing  re- 
peated travel  will  be  cancelled  effec- 
tive 15  October,  or,  in  the  cases  of 
officers  traveling  on  these  orders  on 
that  date,  the  orders  will  be  terminated 
on  the  date  of  return  to  duty  station. 
RuPers  will  consider  issuing  or  renew- 
ing “repeated  travel  orders”  only  to 
officers  in  certain  categories  whose  du- 
ties require  such  orders. 


Transferees  Lacking 
College  Education  to 
Get  Extra  Instruction 


Under  a plan  designed  to  equalize 
the  academic  background  of  all  regu- 
lar Navy  officers,  transferees  who  have! 
not  had  more  than  two  years’  college 
level  education  are  being  sent  for  ad 
ditional  schooling  to  institutions  par-j 
ticipating  in  the  NROTC  program. 

This  additional  education  program 
will  give  transferees  an  academic  edu 
cation  equal  to  that  of  their  Naval 
Academy  contemporaries,  who  devote 
five  semesters  to  academic  subjects 
during  their  four-year  course.  Officer^ 
who  never  have  attended  college  will 
be  ordered  to  duty  under  instruction 
for  five  semesters,  or  its  equivalent; 
while  those  who  have  had  some  college 
training  will  be  sent  for  periods  suffi-, 
cint  to  give  them  the  five-semestef 
minimum. 

The  program  began  with  a group  of 
about  700  officers  last  month,  and  ad- 
ditional groups  will  be  ordered  at  the 
beginning  of  subsequent  semesters. 
Officers  need  not  request  this  educa- 
tion, since  all  eligible  will  be  orderec 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  available 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  schedule  wil 
not  be  completed  until  about  1952. 

The  required  course  of  study  will  in- 
clude: 


o Mathematics  through  solid  geome 
try  and  trigonometry 

• A year’s  course  in  freshman  col- 
lege physics. 

• Proficiency  in  written  and  oral  ust 
of  the  English  language. 

• Other  courses  in  the  number  re 
quired  to  fill  out  a normal  undergradu 
ate  study  load  (as  approved  by  the 
Professor  of  Naval  Science  and  the 
college  officials). 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

(Answers  to  quiz  on  P.  41) 


Driver  Information  Test  No.  1 Answer 


1. 

C 

6.  C 

11. 

B 

2. 

B 

7.  A 

12. 

B 

3. 

D 

8.  D 

13. 

A 

4. 

C 

9.  A 

14.  B 

5. 

B 

10.  D 

15.  D 

CORRECT 

ANSWERS 


Here’s  How  You  Compare 
With  Good  Drivers 


1 5 Very  good 

13-14  Better  than  average 

11-12  Average  (Passing) 

10  or  below  Fail  as  a Navy  Driver 


Driver  Information  Test  No.  2 Answers 


1 . a,  c. 

4.  b. 

2.  a,  e,  f,  h, 

j,  1.  5.  b — % sec.  or 

33  feet 

3.  b,  d. 

6.  d. 

CORRECT 

Here’s  How  You  Compare 

ANSWERS 

With  Good  Drivers 

14 

Very  good 

11-13 

Better  than  average 

10 

Average  (Passing) 

9 or  below 

Fail  as  a Navy  Driver 

ALL  HANDS 


Applications  Sought 
rom  Line  Officers 
or  Flight  Training 

Requests  for  flight  training  are  de- 
ired  from  commissioned  line  officers 
f the  regular  Navy  who  meet  quali- 
cations  stated  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
•7-46  (NDB,  15  April). 

I To  be  eligible  for  assignment  to 
iight  training  each  officer  must: 

• Hold  a permanent  commission  as 
nsign  or  above  in  the  line  of  the  Reg- 
lar  Navy. 

• Be  less  than  26  years  of  age,  or 
1 years  of  age  for  engineering  duty 
nly  (aeronautical)  officers,  at  time  of 
ibmitting  application. 

• Have  successfully  completed  a 
linimum  of  five  semesters  of  under- 
raduate  work,  or  its  equivalent,  at  an 
ccredited  college  or  university.  If  no 
ijegree  has  been  granted,  the  officer 
iust  have  been  in  good  academic 
landing  upon  completion  of  final  se- 
lester’s  work. 

• Be  physically  qualified  and  tem- 
eramentally  adapted  for  the  actual 

i ontrol  of  aircraft. 

• Have  a minimum  of  one  year  of 
ha  or  foreign  duty.  Not  required  for 
lgineering  duty  only  (aeronautical) 

I fleers. 

, 1 • Not  have  been  previously  sepa- 
hted  from  any  flight-training  pro- 
ram of  the  Army  or  Navy  by  reason 
f flight  failure. 

1 • Have  attained  not  less  than  the 
Allowing  scores  on  the  flight  antitude 
lists:  ACT— C,  MCT — C,  FAR— C 
linus. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  in 
>rm  specified  in  enclosure  A of  Circ. 
tr.  87-46.  New  call  for  applicants 
as  in  NavAct  68-46  (NDB,  30  Sep- 
smber) . 

Aedical  Care  Limited 

0 Navy’s  Facilities 

In  a recent  article  (All  Hands, 
ugust  1946,  p.  72)  methods  for  sub- 
litting  various  types  of  claims  to 
ignizant  naval  activities  were  re- 
iewed. 

By  error,  it  was  indicated  that  en- 
sted  personnel  could  make  claim  for 
nmbursement  of  medical  expenses  in- 
arred  by  their  dependents  for  treat- 
ment received  from  physicians  or 
dedical  institutions  outside  of  naval 
urisdiction. 

This  is  not  true.  The  applicable 
ortion  of  the  pamphlet,  Personnel 
ffairs  of  Naval  Personnel  and  Aid 
)r  Their  Dependents  (NavPers  15,- 
14),  reads  as  follows: 

“.  . . there  is  not  law  or  regulation 
nder  which  the  Navy  may  authorize, 
ay  for,  or  assume  any  responsibility 

1 connection  with  medical,  dental,  or 
ospital  care  obtained  by  or  for  de- 
endents  from  civil  physicians,  den- 
sts,  or  other  practitioners,  in  civil 
ospitals,  clinics,  etc.,  or  in  the  hos- 
ital  or  medical  facilities  or  other 
ranches  of  the  Government  such  as 
le  Army  or  Veterans’  Administration, 
nly  medical  and  hospital  care  by  and 
ithin  the  available  facilities  of  the 
tedical  Department  of  the  Navy  can 
; rendered.” 
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Electronics  Jobs  Open 
For  Ex-Navy  Personnel 

Discharged  naval  personnel  with  ex- 
perience in  electronics  operation  and 
material  have  a chance  for  well  paying 
civilian  jobs  at  the  Electronic  Control 
Center,  NSD,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Radar,  sonar  and  radio  technicians 
may  qualify  for  these  positions.  Ap- 
plications must  be  prepared  on  Civil 
Service  Form  57  and  forwarded  to 
NSD,  Bayonne. 


General  elections  will  be  held  in  Novem- 
ber in  most  states,  and  information  on 
such  elections,  received  from  the  secre- 
taries of  states,  is  listed  below. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  Merchant  Marine, 
American  Red  Cross,  USO  and  Society  of 


STATE 

Alabama  (a)  

Arizona  (b),  (c)  

Arkansas  (c),  (d)  

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware  

Idaho  

Illinois  

Kansas  

Louisiana  (e)  

Maryland  (g)  

Michigan  (g)  

Minnesota  

Missouri  (e)  

Montana  (h)  

Nebraska  (i)  

New  Hampshire  

New  Mexico  

New  York  (j)  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  (k)  

Tennessee  

Texas  (1)  

Utah  

Vermont  (m)  

Virginia  (e)  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  (n)  

Wyoming  

F — federal,  S — state,  L — local. 

(a)  Members  of  armed  forces  are  ex- 
empt from  poll  tax.  Members  of  armed 
forces  who  are  registered  voters,  members 
of  Merchant  Marine,  and  certain  attached 
•civilians  who  are  registered  and  who  have 
paid  poll  tax,  may  vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

(b)  County  recorders  required  to  mail 
ballots  to  any  elector  whose  registration 
record  shows  him  to  be  a member  of  the 
armed  forces. 

(c)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  or 
Merchant  Marine  may  use  absentee  ballot. 

(d)  Letter  from  qualified  voter  in  armed 
forces  to  county  clerk  designating  voter’s 
choice  for  or  against  any  proposal  or  mea- 
sure, of  his  choice — first,  second,  third — 
for  all  candidates  to  be  voted  on  for  all 
offices,  will  be  counted  as  a ballot  in  the 
preferential  primary  and  tire  runoff  prim- 
ary if  acknowledged  before  a commis- 
sioned officer  and  sent  60  days  prior  to 
the  election. 

(e)  Only  members  of  armed  forces  may 
use  absentee  ballot. 

(f)  Any  form  of  application  in  accord- 
ance wi^h  any  related  act  of  Congress,  if 
signed  by  the  absentee  resident,  will  be 
counted. 

(g)  Members  of  armed  forces  or  Mer- 
chant Marine,  or  any  nurse  or  civilian  -on 
war  duty,  may  use  absentee  ballot. 

(h)  Make  written  application  to  county 
clerk  for  an  approved  form  of  application 
for  absent  voter’s  ballot  if  post  card  form 
is  not  available. 


USNR  Nurses  May  Resign 
By  Reason  of  Marriage 

Procedures  for  resignation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Regular  Nurse  Corps  by 
reason  of  marriage  now  apply  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Reserve  Nurse  Corps  as 
well.  Alnav  515-46  (NDB,  30  Septem- 
ber) states  that  Reserve  nurses  will 
remain  on  active  duty,  following  sub- 
mission of  resignation,  until  receipt  of 
action  from  BuMed  and  orders  for  re- 
lease from  BuPers. 


Friends  may  vote  and  may  use  the  post 
card  (USWBC  Form  No.  1 or  Standard 
Form  No.  76)  as  an  application  for  an 
absentee  ballot.  These  applications  may 
be  obtained  from  the  CO  or  the  voting 
officer. 


OFFICERS  TO 

LAST 

WILL 

DAY  BALLOT 
BE  RECEIVED 

BE  ELECTED 

TO  BE  COUNTED 

F,S 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

5 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

20 

November 

F,S,L 

4 

Nov  (6  p.m.) 

F,S,L 

5 

Nov  (noon) 

F,S 

4 

November 

F,S 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

2 

November 

F,L 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

5 

November 

S 

5 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

Nov  (6  p.m.) 

F,S 

5 

Nov  (6  p.m.) 

F.S.L 

28 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

November 

F 

4 

Nov  (noon) 

F.S.L 

4 

Nov  (noon) 

F.S.L 

5 

Nov (noon) 

F.S.L 

5 

Nov  (7  p.m.) 

F.S.L 

30 

October 

F.S.L 

F.S.L 

F.S.L 

F.S 

5 

November 

S.L 

1 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

5 

November 

F 

5 

November 

F.S.L 

23 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

November 

F.S.L 

5 

November 

F,S,L 

5 

Nov  (7  p.m.) 

(i)  Ballot  must  bear  postmark  not  later 
than  midnight,  4 Nov  1946. 

(,i)  Applications  either  in  form  of  post- 
cards prepared  by  New  York  State  War 
Ballot  Commission  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  any  other  writing  wherein  ser- 
viceman signs  name,  including  home 
address  by  street  and  number,  city,  town 
and  county,  as  well  as  military  address, 
may  be  sent  to  N.Y.S.W.B.C.,  Albany, 
N.Y.,  or  to  board  of  elections  of  home 
county  of  residence.  Provisions  also  exist 
for  absentee  voting  by  personnel  of  Mer- 
chant Marine,  American  Red  Cross,  Soci- 
ety of  Friends  and  USO. 

(k)  Card  should  be  returned  to  county 
or  city  auditor  or  clerk  of  town  or  town- 
ship of  county  in  which  absentee  voter 
resides. 

(l)  Members  of  regular  forces  may  not 
vote  in  absence  ; Reservists  may  vote  and 
are  not  required  to  pay  poll  tax.  Ballot 
must  not  be  received  prior  to  20  days  be- 
fore date  of  election. 

(m)  Members  of  any  organization  in  the 
field  for  aid  and  assistance  to  members  of 
the  armed  forces  mav  use  post  card  and 
vote  by  absentee  ballot. 

(n)  Members  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Society  of  Friends  and  USO,  if  out- 
side the  U.S.  attached  to  and  serving  with 
the  armed  forces  or  Merchant  Marine, 
may  use  absentee  ballot. 
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Program  is  Continued  ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEI 


On  Permanent  Basis 

Financial  fitness  is  necessary  to  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  fitness  of 
personnel.  That  was  SecNav’s  state- 
ment as  he  directed  continuance  of  the 
savings  bond  allotment  and  payroll 
savings  program  on  a permanent  basis 
(Alnav  501-46;  NDB,  15  September). 

By  1 October  all  commands  were  to 
appoint  a qualified  officer  to  perma- 
nent additional  duty  as  savings  bond 
officer.  This  officer  will  direct  an  effort 
to  educate  and  advise  personnel  in 
financial  matters  and  to  encourage 
them  in  their  own  self  interest  to 
save  regularly  a portion  of  their  pay 
through  bond  allotments. 

Regulations  under  which  bonds  may 
be  purchased  by  allotment  were  clari- 
fied by  BuSandA.  Savings  bonds  may 
be  obtained  at  a rate  of  one  bond  per 
month  or  per  quarter  under  one  allot- 
ment, or  two  allotments  may  be  made 
for  combinations  of  certain  amounts. 

Bonds  are  dated  the  first  of  the 
month  during  which  the  last  deduc- 
tion, completing  purchase  of  bond,  is 
made.  Deductions  for  allotments  are 
made  twice  each  month,  one-half  from 
each  pay  period. 

The  monthly  sum  allowed  for  pur- 
chase of  a bond  by  a single  allotment 
may  be  in  one  of  the  amounts  given 
in  the  table  below: 


At  the 


A Monthly 
Allotment 

End  of 

Adds  up 

Buys  Bonds 
Worth  at 

of 

Months 

to 

Maturity 

$ 6.25 

3* 

$ 18.75 

$ 25.00 

12. 5n 

3* 

37.50 

50.00 

18.75 

1 

18.75 

25.00 

25.00 

3* 

75.00 

100.00 

37.50 

1 

37.50 

50.00 

50.00 

3* 

150.00 

200.00 

75.00 

1 

75.00 

100.00 

125.00 

3* 

375.00 

500.00 

250.00 

3* 

750.00 

1000.00 

* “Bond-a-Quarter”  purchaser  may  des- 
ignate the  first  month  only  of  a quarter 
(January,  April,  July,  or  October)  as  the 
month  for  which  first  payroll  deduction  is 
to  be  made. 

5,000  Quota  for  Reserve 
Communications  Training 

Communications  training  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  (Organized)  has  been 
established  with  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel quotas  to  the  naval  districts 
for  work  in  this  field.  Quotas  allow  a 
total  of  1,000  officers  and  4,000  en- 
listed personnel  in  communications 
activities. 

Officers  of  warrant  grade  through 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing classifications,  may  take  part 
in  the  Reserve  communications  pro- 
gram: SC2,  SI,  SE,  Sa3,  SC  and  com- 
munication officers  of  limited  general 
service  (CL). 

Eligible  ratings  are  radiomen,  spe- 
cialists (Q)  and  (I),  yeomen,  elec- 
tronic technician’s  mates,  electrician’s 
mates,  machinist’s  mates,  motor  ma- 
chinist’s mates  and  photographer’s 
mates. 

Non-rated  men  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  quotas,  but  may  be  as- 
signed to  the  program  so  long  as  the 
overall  quotas  of  individual  activities 
are  not  exceeded. 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavActs  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  456 — Eighth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  457 — Reports  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  720,  providing  additional  in- 
ducements to  enlisted  personnel  in- 
tending to  make  the  regular  Navy  a 
career  (see  All  Hands,  September 
1946,  p.  52). 

No.  458 — Announces  Nurse  Corps 
promotions  effective  13  August. 

No.  459 — Ninth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  460 — States  policy  of  BuSandA 
regarding  overissues  in  general  messes. 

No.  461 — Lists  demobilization  direc- 
tives cancelled  1 September  (see  p. 
51). 

No.  462 — Announces  cash  clothing 
allowances  authorized  for  certain  per- 
sonnel in  1947  (see  p.  55). 

No.  463 — States  BuPers  policy  with 
regard  to  release  of  officers  who  volun- 
teered to  extend  their  tours  of  active 
duty. 

No.  464 — States  conditions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  478  applying  to  transfer  of 
surplus  property  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. 

No.  465 — Second  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  466 — Directs  Navy  shippers  for- 
ward to  BuSandA,  Accounts  Transpor- 
tation Division,  code  STA,  complete, 
unreceipted  copies  form  1103A  and  701 
of  each  government  and  Navy  bill  of 
lading  covering  air  cargo  by  NATS, 
ATC  and  commercial  airlines. 

No.  467 — Reports  provisions  of  ter- 
minal leave  bill  (see  All  Hands,  Sep- 
tember 1946,  p.  54). 

No.  468 — Directs  COs  to  effect  ap- 
pointments of  certain  officers  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  469 — Announces  increase  of 
Presidential  appointments  to  the  Naval 
Academy  from  25  to  75  annually,  to 
be  given  to  sons  of  regular  servicemen. 

No.  470 — -“Directs  COs  to  insure  that 
acceptance  and  oath  of  office  forms  in 
the  cases  of  officers  transferred  to  USN 
are  correct  according  to  BuPers  Circ 
Ltr.  123-46  (NDB,  31  May). 

No.  471 — Requests  survey  prior  26 
August  for  planning  purposes  to  de- 
termine hospital  personnel  retained  on 
active  duty  by  Alnav  424-46  (NDB,  15 
August)  who  are  formally  certified  for 
entry  in  fall  term  in  accredited  pre- 
medical, medical,  pre-dental  and  dental 
schools. 


No.  472 — Announces  authorizatic, 
to  issue  stabilized  cream  to  ship  ar  I 
station  general  messes  outside  CLUS; 

No.  473 — Announces  increasing  pr< 
duction  of  penicillin  now  allows  r< 
moval  of  restrictions  on  its  legitimal 
use  (see  p.  55). 

No.  474 — Requests  applications  cl 
regular  medical  officers  prior  1 0<  j 
tober  for  course  in  submarine  and  db  I 
ing  medicine. 

No.  475 — Announces  line  and  avisj 
tion  officers  who  voluntarily  extende  ; 
their  active  duty  beyond  release  date  ( 
now  may  be  released  immediately  a 
their  option. 

No.  476 — Further  details  re  term  | 
nal  leave  (see  p.  56). 

No.  477 — Tenth  in  a series  listin 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  US 
(see  p.  59). 

No.  478 — Announces  distribution  cl 
new  editions  of  BuSandA  Manual  an 
Travel  Instructions  (see  p.  59). 

No.  479 — Modifies  Alnav  221-4; 
(NDB,  15  May)  to  permit  transfQ 
without  reimbursement  between  Nav 
and  Coast  Guard  of  undeclared  sui 
plus  military  items. 

No.  480 — Requests  application 
prior  15  October  from  certain  officei! ' 
for  one  year  course  in  communica 
tions. 

No.  481 — States  procedures  fo 
Navy  post  offices,  in  connection  wit] 
new  air  mail  postage  rates. 

No.  482 — Postpones  indefinitely  r<| 
designation  of  naval  air  squadron 
directed  by  SecNav  Ltr.  serial  203-51’ 
22  July. 

No.  483 — Directs  full  names  an 
service  numbers  be  used  in  court  ma: 
tial  and  deck  court  specifications. 

No.  484 — Directs  attention  to  pr< 
cautions  in  handling  boxed  safet 
matches. 

No.  485 — Directs  destruction  of  ce: 
tain  medical  supplies. 

No.  486 — Orders  curtailment  i 
travel  (see  p.  60). 

No.  487 — Eleventh  in  a series  lisp 
ing  officers  selected  for  transfer  1 
USN  (see  p.  59). 

No.  488 — Orders  marks  for  enlists) 
performance  of  duty  be  assigns 
quarterly  (see  p.  51). 

No.  489 — Lists  new  procedures  li 
Roster  of  Officers. 

No.  490 — States  details  of  new  Pei 
sonnel  Accounting  System  (see  p.  55 

No.  491 — Further  details  re  termini! 
leave  (see  p.  56). 

No.  492 — States  procedures  for  pos 
demobilization  discharges  (see  p.  56 

No.  493 — Further  details  re  term 
nal  leave  (see  p.  56). 

No.  494 — Further  modification  c 
Alnav  325-46  (NDB,  30  June)  cor 
cerning  accounting  procedures. 

No.  495 — Further  instructions  i 
sale  of  surplus  property. 

No.  496 — Further  instructions  i] 
sale  of  surplus  property. 

I No.  497 — Exempts  from  15  Septeni 
ber  deadline  for  application  to  tram  : 
fer  to  regular  Navy,  stated  in  Aina. 
416-46  (NDB,  31  July),  officers  of  th, 
Medical  and  Dental  Corps  (see  p.  59) 
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No.  498 — “Well  Done,”  from  Sec- 
Nav,  to  the  men  of  the  Navy  on  the 
occasion  of  the  demobilization  wind- 
up (see  p.  51). 

No.  499 — Provides  that  officers  who 
submitted  application  for  transfer  to 
USN  prior  10  July  will  be  retained  on 
active  duty  while  request  pends  (see 
P.  59). 

No.  500 — Further  details  re  ter- 
minal leave  (see  p.  56). 

No.  501  — Directs  continuance  of 
Savings  Bond  allotment  and  payroll 
savings  programs  (see  p.  62). 

No.  502 — Additional  surplus  prop- 
erty direction. 

No.  503 — Revises  physical  standards 
for  appointment  of  enlisted  men  to 
warrant  or  commissioned  rank,  and  of 
warrant  officers  to  higher  rank  (see 
p.  55). 

No.  504 — Provides  new  basis  for 
award  of  combat  distinguishing  device 
to  be  worn  on  Bronze  Star  and  Legion 
of  Merit  ribbons  (see  p.  55). 

No.  505— Third  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy. 

No.  506 — Twelfth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  507 — Directs  that  Supply  Corps 
officers  must  not  be  assigned  duty  in 
ship  service  activities  without  official 
BuPers  orders. 

No.  508  — Rules  that  retired  and 
Naval  Reserve  personnel  on  inactive 
duty,  and  their  dependents,  not  author- 
ized to  travel  via  NATS,  except  in 


cases  having  BuPers  approval;  modi- 
fies Alnav  404-46  (NDB,  31  July) 
(see  p.  53) . 

No.  509 — BuMed  directs  survey  to 
determine  numbers  of  personnel  who 
have  had  routine  Roentgenographic  or 
photofluorographic  examinations  of  the 
chest  in  the  past  year  (see  p.  56). 

No.  510 — Thirteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps. 

No.  511— Thirteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  512 — Announces  policy  for  re- 
lease during  September  of  certain  usn 
enlisted  men  (see  p.  60). 

No.  513 — States  certain  information 
to  be  reported  prior  10  October  by  dis- 
bursing officers  carrying  military  pay 
accounts  under  appropriation  PSNP. 

No.  514 — Announces  termination  on 
15  October  of  BuPers  repeated  travel 
orders  (see  p.  60). 

No.  515 — Revises  rules  regarding 
release  of  nurses  for  reason  of  mar- 
riage (see  p.  61). 

No.  516  — Announces  appointments 
as  ensign  in  the  Supply  Corps  open  to 
warrant  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
regular  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve  (see 
p.  58). 

No.  517— Authorizes  male  officers 
under  instruction  at  civilian  institu- 
tions to  wear  civilian  clothing  (see  p. 
57). 

No.  518  — Authorizes  Waves  and 
nurses  to  wear  civilian  clothing  on  off- 
station  liberty  and  leave  (see  p.  57). 


NavActs 

No.  61 — States  Reserve  and  tempo- 
rary officers  accepted  for  transfer  are 
eligible  for  accumulated  leave. 

No.  62 — Requests  applications 
(since  closed)  for  100  officers  to  train 
in  radiological,  safety  engine  aring. 

No.  63 — Requests  dispatch  applica- 
tions for  class  convening  21  October; 
indoctrination  in  duty  in  offices  of  the 
material  division,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

No.  64  — Advise  officers  transfer- 
ring to  USN  to  report  non-receipt  of 
mustering  out  payment,  if  entitled  ac- 
cordance Alnavs  360-45  (NDB,  31 
October  1945)  and  435-45  (NDB,  15 
August) . 

No.  65 — Establishes  enlistment  per- 
iods as  four  and  six  years,  with  ex- 
ception of  minority  cruises  (see 
p.  53). 

No.  66  — Announces  courses  avail- 
able at  Gunnery  Officers  Ordnance 
School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  tempo- 
rary warrant  and  commissioned  offi- 
cers who  have  requested  transfer  to 
permanent  USN  warrant  status  as 
gunner  or  chief  gunner  (see  p.  57). 

No.  67 — Directed  commands  which 
have  released  officers  in  accordance 
with  Alnav  475-46  (NDB,  31  August) 
to  submit  speed  letter  reports  by  air 
mail  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  3105)  on 
8 September,  giving  name,  rank,  clas- 
sification, file  number  and  date  of  re- 
lease orders. 
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-FANTAIL  FORUM 

QUESTION:  What  was  your  reaction  to  the  Atom 
Bomb  tests  at  Bikini? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  among  personnel  who  witnessed  the  Bikini  tests.) 


Joseph  Strock,  Jr.,  PHM1,  Los  Ange- 
les: I have  seen  and  heard  many 
large  explosions 
but  I have  never 
before  witnessed 
an  explosion  that 
caused  a column 
of  water  thou- 
sands of  feet  in 
height.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  I 
was  very  en- 
thusiastic about 
seeing  the  tests. 
It  was  a show 
that  surpassed 
anything  else  in  history,  and  though 
I missed  the  first  act  on  Able  Day, 
Baker  Day  found  me  topside,  strain- 
ing my  eyes  to  witness  the  detona- 
tion. 

Robert  Young,  GM3,  Melvin,  Iowa: 
My  first  reaction  to  the  Atomic 
Bomb  test  on 
Able  Day  was 
that  of  disap- 
pointment, as  I 
had  expected 
more  damage. 

The  second  one 
was  a little  more 
interesting. 

Wasn’t  a bit  wor- 
ried about  the 
danger,  as  I fig- 
ured if  everybody 
else  could  stand  it, 

I could  too.  The  Atomic  Bomb  is 
certainly  a terrible  weapon  and  it 
beats  anything  I’ve  ever  heard. 

Joe  E.  Sealy,  SI,  Gail,  Texas:  Well, 
I figured  it  was  a pretty  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a 
really  good  show. 
I was  a little 
nervous  during 
the  first  test,  es- 
pecially when  the 
bombardier  yelled 
“bomb  a w a y,” 
and  it  came  over 
the  ship’s  P.  A. 
system.  By  the 
time  Baker  Day 
rolled  around,  I 
thought  I knew 
just  about  what  to  expect,  but  that 
one  was  a lot  different  than  the  first. 

Farrell  G.  Adams,  F2,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.:  L thought  it  was  a good  show, 
and  something  to 
tell  your  grand- 
children about. 

When  do  I expect 
to  become  a 
grandfather? 

Well,  not  for  a 
while  yet.  No  kid- 
ding though,  I 
was  a little  nerv- 
ous before  the 
first  A - Bomb 
went  off,  but  now 
that  I’ve  seen  two 
of  them  I’d  like  to  stay  around  for 
the  third  test  next  year. 


Neil  Nelson,  BM2,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
I had  a very  good  view  of  the  tests 
from  the  star- 
board deck  of  the 
“Apple,”  but  I 
was  a little  dis- 
appointed in  the 
results.  I had  ex- 
pected much  more 
damage  to  the 
ships  in  the  tar- 
get array.  It  was 
a good  show 
though,  and  the 
colors  of  the  ex- 
plosions were  al- 
most pretty.  The  Atomic  Bomb  cer- 
tainly beats  any  other  weapons  I’ve 
ever  seen. 

John  Hughes,  CMM,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. : 
The  tests  at  Bikini  were  just  what 
I exnected,  and  I 
got  a big  kick  out 
of  the  whole 
thing.  No,  I 
wasn’t  a tit  nerv- 
ous! I think  the 
Atomic  Bomb 
should  be  out- 
lawed. It’s  an  aw- 
ful weapon,  and 
I’d  hate  to  see 
one  land  in  my 
back  yard!  Sure, 
it  would  be  okay 
to  use  it  against  military  targets, 
but  it’d  be  difficult  to  keep  it  from 
killing  a lot  of  civilians  at  the  same 
time. 

Jim  Fitzpatrick,  RM2,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.:  To  me  it  was  a marvelous 
show,  and  al- 
though it  takes  a 
c o r r espondent’s 
imagination  t o 
describe  all  the 
fireworks  we  saw, 
I enjoyed  the 
whole  thing  very 
much,  and  would- 
n’t have  missed 
out  seeing  the 
Atomic  Bomb  do 
its  stuff,  I still 
think  they  should 
have  called  it  “Jerry”  instead  of 
“Gilda.”  Jerry’s  my  girl,  and  the 
A-Bomb  has  nothing  on  her! 

Lewis  Bays,  Y2,  Greenup,  Ky. : The 
atomic  explosions  at  Bikini  were 
something  that 
can  never  be  de- 
scribed or  for- 
gotten. Due  how- 
ever, to  our  dis- 
tance from  the 
blasts,  and  my 
expectations  o f 
the  results,  to  me 
the  tests  were 
slightly  d i s a p- 
pointing.  I think 
the  bomb  is  a 
very  potent  wea- 
pon however,  and  should  remain  in 
our  hands  as  a military  secret. 
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seeing tour  view  war-ravaged  ruins 
of  Santa  Augustine  Cathedral  with- 
in the  Walled  City  of  Manila,  P.  I. 
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DESIGN  changes  on  battle  cruiser  Hawaii,  building  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  make  her  guided  missile  wa 


SHIPS  OF  THE  FUTURE 


I ESSONS  OF  WAR  and  a glimpse 
of  things  to  come  are  evident  as 
the  Navy  winds  up  its  vast  wartime 
shipbuilding  program  and  starts  into 
the  transition  building  phase  which 
someday  will  produce  the  Navy  of  the 
future. 

Many  nearly-completed  combatant 
craft  will  be  joining  the  Fleet  soon, 
some  of  them  nearly  exact  prototypes 
of  wartime  ships,  a few  of  them  with 
such  innovations  as  radically  new 
ordnance  gear  that  would  have  been 
the  dream  of  any  gunnery  officer  who 
heat  off  kamikazes  in  the  western 
Pacific.  Two  hulls — uss  Kentucky 
(BB  (56)  and  uss  Hawaii  (CB  3) — as 
has  already  been  announced,  are  be- 
ing delayed  pending  design  changes 
which  will  make  them  the  world’s  first 
major  warships  equipped  to  launch 
guided  missiles. 

But  the  super-atomic  battleships  of 
the  “Buck  Rogers”  feet,  with  jet  pro- 
pulsion and  Q-ray  disintegrator  main 
batteries — heralded  by  some  prophets 
of  the  Atomic  Age  as  already  nearly 
obsolete — are  still  pretty  much  in  the 


drawing  board  stage.  You  won’t  see 
them  coming  down  the  ways  this  year, 
quite. 

There  was  even  a story  plaguing 
Navy  Department  public  relations  offi- 
cers, who  were  forced  to  deny  it  in 
several  languages,  that  all  U.  S.  Navy 
vessels  were  being  called  in  to  dry- 
dock  as  fast  as  keel  blocks  could  be 
laid.  Why?  Naturally,  to  sheath 
their  hulls  in  12  inches  of  pure  lead — 
best  protection  in  the  world  against 
radioactivity! 

No,  the  facts  are  interesting  enough 
in  themselves  without  the  embellish- 
ments. The  Navy  which  is  on  the 
ways  and  on  the  drawing  boards  to- 
day, some  of  it  even  just  a gleam  in 
the  admirals’  eyes,  is  fascinating  in 
itself,  without  the  comic-strip  rumors. 

First,  let’s  take  a look  at  some  of 
the  ships  building  for  today’s  Navy, 
ships  which  will  be  manned  and  sail- 
ing fairly  soon;  later  we’ll  consider 
the  future,  as  seen  in  the  statements 
of  forward-looking  Navy  leaders. 

Most  interesting  of  the  ships  under 
construction — with  the  exception  of 


Kentucky  and  Haioaii  whose  compll 
tion  is  still  a long  way  off — are  fiV 
new  cruisers,  two  lights  and  thr« 
heavies.  They  are  uss  Worcester  an 
Roanoke,  CLs  144  and  145  respectiv  \ 
ly,  and  uss  Des  Moines,  Salem  ar 
Newport  News,  CAs,  134,  139  and  14  i 
in  that  order. 

The  Worcesters  are  a new  liglj 
cruiser  class,  and  they  reflect  wa:lj 
time  experience  from  keel  to  true]? 
They’re  the  first  really  new  ligli 
cruisers  since  the  Clevelands,  a 
though  some  of  the  later  members  c I 
that  class  were  modified  to  single 
stack  jobs.  Little  has  been  release! 
on  the  Worcesters,  beyond  the  fa< 
that  they  will  displace  14,700  ton 
against  the  Clevelands’  rated  10,00( 
ton  displacement.  The  new  ligl 
cruisers  thus  follow  a general  tren 
in  naval  architecture  toward  ever  bid 
ger,  heavier  ships. 

But  the  big  modification  in  th 
Worcester  and  t^e  Roanoke  will  b 
the  batteries.  The  ships  will  carr 
12  6-inch  dual  purpose  rapid-firin 
guns  in  twin  turrets — three  turret 
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■orward  and  three  aft.  They  will 
lave  no  5-inch  AA  battery,  but  will 
lepend  upon  an  array  of  smaller  AA 
veapons  for  close-in  work  against 
;uch  planes  as  the  6-inehers  may  have 
'ailed  to  keep  at  a respectful  distance. 

The  new  Des  Moines  class  heavy  is 
ust  as  big  a departure  in  that  type, 
following  the  trend,  they  are  huge 
17,000  tonners,  compared  to  the  13,600 
,ons  of  the  previous  Baltimore  class. 

Interestingly  enough,  Salem  and 
Veivport  Neivs  of  this  class  were 
thosen  by  the  Navy  for  experiments 
in  air  conditioning  (see  p.  19) . 

But  again,  the  big  news  in  this  class 
s the  batteries.  Des  Moines,  Salem 
md  Newport  News  will  carry  to  sea 
i new  rapid-firing  8-inch  gun — nine 
if  them  in  three  turrets. 

The  new  6-inch  batteries  on  the 
Worcesters  and  the  8-inch  on  the  Des 
Moines’  are  automatic  from  ammuni- 
;ion  handling  rooms  to  the  gun 
muzzles,  including  ejection  of  the 
cartridge  cases  from  the  mounts. 
Powder  bags  have  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  cases,  to  achieve  the  desired 
rapid  firing  rate.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  very  probably 
ill  navies,  no  ammunition  handlers 
will  be  required  in  the  turrets  of.  6- 
and  8-inch  batteries.  The  design 
represents  ammunition-handling  fea- 
tures that  were  independently  devel- 
oped in  a number  of  mounts,  both 
U.  S.  and  foreign. 

Rapid  rates  of  fire  in  both  6-  and 
8-inch  mounts  were  made  possible  by 
extensive  mechanization  requiring  a 
much  greater  use  of  electric  and 
hydraulic  control,  servo  and  power 
systems  than  has  been  employed  in 
any  ordnance  heretofore.  To  insure 
satisfactory  performance  of  the  great 
amount  of  specialized  equipment,  pilot 

1 (models  have  been  tested  through  100,- 
000  cycles,  testing  exceeding  that  to 
which  any  previous  ordnance  gear  was 
subjected. 

The  8-inch  mount  features  for  each 
gun  a control  and  trouble-indicator 
pan/d  which  shows  immediately  the 
position  of  the  ammunition  in  the  en- 
tire loading  system  from  magazine  to 
breech,  and  the  exact  location  of  any 
type  of  electrical  failure  in  the  system. 
Advantage  of  this  at-a-glance  trouble- 
shooting is  obvious.  These  features 
are  present,  in  a modified  form,  in  the 
6-inch  mounts. 

Because  of  the  increasingly  auto- 
matic nature  of  the  new  guns,  inter- 
ference eliminators  have  been  provided 
to  prevent  adjacent  mounts  from 
“locking  horns”  while  under  individ- 
ual control  and  following  different 
targets. 

Of  the  6-inch  it  may  be  said  they 
{are  the  first  rapid-fire  A A mounts  of 
such  large  calibers.  Rate  of  fire  has 
exceeded  original  design  specifications 
by  about  two-to-one. 

Both  the  6-  and  8-inch  mounts  have 
automatic  fuze-setting  while  the  pro- 
jectile is  in  the  slide,  guaranteeing  a 
uniform,  minimum  dead  time  for 
fuzes.  They  may  be  set  a split  second 
before  shells  are  rammed  into  the 
breech. 

The  Worcesters  and  the  Des 
Moines’,  as  indicated,  illustrate  well 
the  tendency  of  naval  architects  to 
build  bigger  and  heavier  ships  within 
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NAME  SHIP  of  new  CVL  class,  USS  Saipan,  shown  above  when  launched  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  now  is  operating.  Below,  Navy's  newest  battleship,  USS  Ken- 
tucky, is  pictured  under  construction  in  graving  dock  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 


RADICAL  NEW  rapid  fire,  8-inch  battery  will  be  one  of  features  of  USS 
Des  Moines,  new  17,000-ton  heavy  cruiser  being  built  at  Quincy,  Mass. 


each  type.  The  constant  demand  for 
greater  firepower,  greater  range, 
greater  speed  in  each  type  is  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon.  And  it 
was  exaggerated  as  a result  of  the 
treaties  of  the  ’20s,  which  imposed 
tonnage  limits  respected  by  all  the 
major  powers  but  Japan.  When  the 
treaties  were  finally  abroggated,  the 
immediate  increase  in  size  of  naval 
units  was  startling. 

Here  are  some  examples,  all  dis- 
placements standard: 

USS  Arkansas  (BB  33),  commis- 
sioned 1912,  26,100  tons;  USS  Ken- 
tucky (BB  66),  building,  45,000  tons. 

USS  Ranger  (CV  4),  commissioned 
1934,  14,500;  uss  Midway  (CVB  41), 
commissioned  1945,  45,000  tons  ( Lang- 
ley, Lexington  and  Saratoga,  all  older 
than  Ranger,  omitted  as  not  having 
been  built  from  the  keels  up  as  car- 
riers) . 

USS  Salt  Lake  City  (CA  25),  com- 
missioned 1929,  first  of  the  treaty 
cruisers.  9,100  tons;  uss  Des  Moines 
(CA  134),  building,  17,000  tons. 

USS  Omaha  (CL  4).  commissioned 
1923,  7,050  tons;  uss  Worcester  (CL 
144),  building,  14,700  tons. 
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And  you  get  the  idea.  An  interest- 
ing corollary  of  this  search  for  more 
characteristics  per  hull,  and  conse- 
quently for  ever  bigger,  ever  better 
warships,  is  the  development  of  new 
types  that  results  as  old  types  get  too 
big  for  their  jobs.  As  DDs  increased 
in  size  from  the  920-ton  Allens  to  the 
2,400-ton  Gearings  (the  smallest  and 
largest  types  which  saw  World  War 
II  service),  something  was  needed  to 
fill  a gap.  Big  destroyers,  almost 
small  cruisers  they  were,  took  a long 
time  to  build,  cost  large  sums  of 
money  and  required  large  numbers  of 
trained  personnel.  The  DE  was  born, 
lighter,  cheaper,  quicker  to  build,  and 
actually  better  suited  for  many  types 
of  convoy  work  than  the  new  des- 
troyers. In  like  manner,  the  CVE 
was  more  or  less  a result  of  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  the  CV,  and  the 
CL  A As  of  the  late  war  were  cut  in 
under  the  CL  program  to  do  jobs  too 
big  for  DDs  but  too  small  for  the 
expensive  CL. 

Aside  from  the  Worcesters  and  the 
Des  Moines’,  ships  building  now, 
most  of  which  will  be  ready  for  the 
Fleet  within  the  near  future,  and  a 
few  of  which  are  recently  completed, 
represent  “end  of  the  program”  con- 


struction— the  last  war  types,  some  < 
them  slightly  modified. 

Incidentally,  the  Navy  found  it  a< 
visable  to  complete  some  (but  not  al 
of  the  wartime  building  programs,  b 
cause  the  earlier  ships  of  the  sanj 
types  were  hard-used  in  the  wa 
Many  of  the  first  Essexes  and  Clev 
lands,  for  example,  though  not  old  j 
years,  are  old  in  service.  Three  c 
four  years  of  war  service  seems  aboi 
equivalent  to  12-15  years  of  norm: 
service.  Maintenance  and  operatin 
costs  of  the  older  wartime  ships  ai 
consequently  higher  than  those  of  tl 
“end  of  the  program”  ships. 

Well,  here  are  the  new  ones: 

Among  the  carriers  are  uss  OH 
kany  (CV  34)  and  Valley  Forge  (C| 
45),  last  of  the  Essexes  building;  US 
Saipan  and  USS  Wright,  CVLs  48  ari 
49,  two  ships  of  a new  class  displai 
ing  14,500  tons  against  the  11,00 
tons  of  the  previous  Independent. 
class  (the  Saipans  are  on  a modifie 
Baltimore  hull,  Independences  are  o 
Cleveland  hulls)  ; and  uss  Coral  Se 
(CVB  43),  end  of  the  super-carrie 
program.  The  CVE  program  endel 
with  completion  of  the  last  of  th 
Commencement  Bay  class  “jeep”  can 
riers,  Rabul,  Palau  and  Tinian,  nurrl 
bers  121-123. 

The  Commencement  Bays,  a new  de 
sign  based  on  the  earlier  four-shi 
Sangamon,  or  tanker-type,  class,  wer 
the  most  successful  CVE  type  and,  i 
fact,  the  only  CVEs  which  are  i 
truth  “warships”.  The  Commence 
merit  Bays  were  designed  as  CVE 
from  the  beginning,  whereas  all  othe 
CVEs  were  basically  merchant  de 
signs.  The  improved  design  is  par 
ticularly  apparent  in  the  vastly  im| 
proved  compartmentation  of  th 
Commencement  Bay  class.  And  th 
Navy  favored  the  Commencemen 
Bays  in  selecting  the  CVEs  it  woul 
retain  on  active  service  in  the  post 
war  years.  Most  of  the  other  CVl 
classes  were  assigned  to  the  Inactiv 
Fleets,  scrapped  or  sold  as  hulls. 

A few  cruisers  wind  up  the  list  o 
major  warshins  building.  US* 
Toledo  (CA  133)  represents  the  ern 
of  the  Baltimore  program;  US! 
Albany  and  Rochester,  CAs  123  an< 
124,  the  last  of  three  single-stacl. 
Baltimores.  USS  Manchester  (CL  83' 
Will  conclude  the  Cleveland  program 
uss  Fargo  and  Huntington.  CLs  10(  < 
and  107,  two  sinede-stack  Clevelands  I 
have  joined  the  Fleet. 

That’s  the  picture,  save  for  DDs  I 
and  smaller  types,  and  a few  auxili 
iaries,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  al 
later  article. 

What  of  the  future?  Well,  maybcjj 
it  already  is  later  than  you  think  ' 
Witness  this  lead  paragraph  from  ar|j 
Associated  Press  story  of  a month  oi  I 
so  ago: 

“The  United  States,  racing  to  main- 
tain its  naval  supremacy,  already  is  a 
building  the  world’s  first  atomic-agd-j 
capital  ships  armed  with  main  batter-  1 
ies  of  robot  rockets  instead  of  guns.’:  i 

That,  give  or  take  a few  adjectives, jj 
sums  up  the  story  of  the  Kentucky 
and  the  Hawaii.  Both  hulls.  Ken- 1 
tucky  70  per  cent  complete  at  Nor- 
folk Naval  Shipyard  and  Hawaii  85 j 
per  cent  complete  at  New  York  Ship- 
building Corp.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  have; 
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Deen  delayed  pending  major  design 
?hanges  which  will  equip  them  to 
aunch  guided  missiles. 

Pretty  obviously,  the  revolution  is 
it  hand.  Admiral  Cochrane  stated, 
vhen  the  Kentucky -Hawaii  announce- 
nent  was  made:  “The  Navy’s  experi- 
nents  with  guided  missiles  have  al- 
ways contemplated  eventual  shipboard 
nstallation,  although  design  studies 
vere  handicapped  until  the  Navy  had 
nade  more  progress  in  the  develop- 
nent  of  guided  missiles.  The  design 
studies  now  being  made  for  the  Ken- 
ucky  and  Hawaii  together  with  the 
levelopment  of  missiles  guided  by 
•arrier-based  aircraft,  will  lead  to  a 
revolution  in  the  striking  power  of 
laval  warships.” 

And  the  Associated  Press  com- 
nented  further:  “It  was  patent,  how- 
ever, that  the  announcement  marked 
she  end  of  an  era — the  age  of  the 
s-ifled  gun  in  the  main  batteries  of 
American  naval  ships.” 

That  age  had  seen  naval  architec- 
ure  advanced  from  the  steam  frigate 
luring  the  last  half  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury to  mammoth  45,000-ton  Ioivas 
>f  World  War  II — the  greatest  en- 
gines of  destruction  afloat.  And  even 
she  Iowas  would  not  have  been  the 
renith  of  the  rifled  gun  era,  had  the 
U.  S.  gone  ahead  with  its  wartime 
olans  and  built  the  five  ships  of  the 
Montana  class  ordered  in  1940  but 
cancelled  in  1943.  Monsters  of  58,000 
sons  these  were  to  be,  mounting  main 
oatteries  of  12  16-inch  50-caliber  guns, 
three  in  each  of  four  turrets;  903  feet 
in  overall  length  with  beams  of  120 
feet.  These  behemoths  were  to  be 
named  Montana,  Ohio,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Louisiana,  BBs  67-71. 
But,  they  were  cancelled,  and  per- 
haps it  was  as  well  they  were.  Be- 
cause the  developments  of  this  fan- 
tastic age  we  live  in  have  brought  a 
weapon  of  even  greater  potential 
jpower  than  the  battering,  crushing  16- 
inch  shell  with  its  mere  20-odd  mile 
range.  The  soaring  rocket  of  who- 
knows-what  maximum  range  has 
burned  a blazing  trail  across  the  naval 
horizon. 

Still  in  the  top  secret  drawer  are 
particulars  on  the  Kentucky  and  the 
Hawaii,  if  indeed  they  have  been  de- 
cided. Vast  problems  must  be  met 
and  overcome  in  adapting  the  huge 
Vessels  as  rocket  platforms,  and  pro- 
viding the  fire  control  systems  neces- 
sary to  launch  missiles  which  may 
'have  undreamed-of  ranges. 

1 Discussing  the  experiments  on  the 
Kentucky  and  the  Hawaii,  Vice  Ad- 
miral Forrest  P.  Sherman,  usn, 
,pCNO  (Operations),  commented  that 
if  the  designs  work  out  the  Navy  may 
■convert  the  earlier  battle  cruisers, 
fuss  Guam  and  Alaska,  to  guided 
missiles  warcraft. 

J The  age  of  the  atom  will  have  other 
effects  on  the  surface  Navy,  chief 
among  which  may  be  the  develonment 
of  atomic  power  plants.  Admiral 
Cochrane,  in  this  connection,  has  pre- 
dicted that  the  Navy  will  be  success- 
ful in  developing  atomic-powered 
warships.  The  Admiral  declared  that 
atomic  power  for  warships  is  a prac- 
tical possibility,  and  that  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  is  working  on  the 
theory  considerations.  The  Navy  in 
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HEADING  new  class  of  CLs  is  USS  Worcester,  building  at  Camden,  N.  J. 
Vessels  will  mount  main  battery  of  12  6-inch  dual  purpose,  rapid  fire  guns. 


conjunction  with  the  Army’s  Manhat- 
tan District  is  studying  a solution  of 
the  engineering  problems  involved. 

Admiral  Cochrane’s  prediction  is 
backed  up  by  a statement  of  Dr.  W. 
A.  Higinbotham,  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  that  in 
two  years  atomic  fuels  may  be  produc- 
ing electric  power  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  in  five  years  atomic  power 
may  be  propelling  ships. 

From  that  point  on,  any  smart 
sailor’s  guess  is  apt  to  be  a good  one. 
It’s  obvious,  for  instance,  that  great 
changes  may  occur  in  space-weight 
factors  aboard  ship  when  the  scien- 
tists have  harnessed  the  atom  for 
main  propulsion  machinery.  Mach- 
inery and  fuel  account  for  25-30  per 
cent  of  the  space-weight  in  a modern 
BB.  But  these  changes  would  not 
come  all  at  once,  nor  would  they  all 
result  in  a saving  of  weight  by  any 
means.  Some  space-weight  probably 
will  have  to  be  used  to  protect  the 
crew  from  radioactivity.  In  the  early 
stages  of  atomic  propulsion  develop- 
ment, it  seems  likely  that  a conven- 
tional heat  transfer  system  will  be 
used — boilers,  turbines,  etc.,  to  convert 
atomic  heat  into  shaft  revolutions. 
“Direct  drive”  atomic  power — a jet- 


propelled  battleship? — may  be  a much 
later  development,  but  might  easily 
save  considerable  weight  on  propulsion 
machinery. 

Well,  would  such  a saving  in  weight 
reverse  the  trend  towards  bigger 
ships?  Probably  not.  More  likely 
CNO,  BuAer,  BuOrd  and  BuShips 
would  seize  upon  the  weight  advan- 
tage to  pack  more  fighting  character- 
istics into  the  hull.  Perhaps  more 
guns,  more  planes,  more  personnel, 
anti-atomic  armor — well,  the  naval 
architect  is  about  back  where  he 
started. 

These  are,  of  course,  matters  of 
pure  speculation  (and  of  present  con- 
cern to  ship  designers) , and  they  prob- 
ably are  far  afield  of  the  immediate 
interest  Navy  men  have  always  held 
for  the  ship  at  hand.  About  the  only 
conclusion  you  can  draw,  inherent  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  is  that 
whether  you’re  talking  of  the  age  of 
the  Dahlgren  gun  or  the  age  of  the 
guided  missile,  the  same  determining 
factors  keep  cropping  up  in  naval 
architecture:  the  balance  between 

range  and  speed  and  firepower  and 
armor,  which  naval  architects  always 
must  consider  as  they  seek  the  perfect 
warship. 
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PERSONALITIES  UNIQUE  in  the  animal  world  are  acquired  by  the  assorted 
animals  who  go  to  sea.  Above  is  "Cathy"  of  USS  Refuge;  "Mr.  Chips" 
is  climbing  ladder  of  a Navy  transport.  Young  Aussie  below  is  anonymous. 


HUNG  UP  TO  DRY  are  seven  salty  yes 
right  the  youngsters  are  Utah,  D-L 


MOST  ANYTIME  is  sack  time  when  you're  a pup  at  sea — and  any  old  place 
will  do.  "Brissie",  above,  and  "Guns",  below  did  duty  on  Coast  Guard 
cutters.  Marine,  above  left,  guards  Okinawan  goats  from  mess  sergeants. 


of  the  European  campaign.  Left  to 
pey,  Muff,  Red,  Lightning  and  Blackie. 


CHICKEN-IN-THE-ROUGH  stars  at  first  meal  of  Reservist  cruise.  During 
two  weeks  training,  11,000  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  were  consumed. 


HOW  TO  INSERT  rescue  breathing  apparatus  cannister  is  demonstrated 
(above)  by  H.  B.  Stretcher,  CSF,  USN.  Card  tricks  (below)  divert  Reservists. 


RESERVE 

• 

BERMUDA  in  peacetime  is  just  lil 
the  pictures  in  the  travel  folders-* 
long  stretches  of  good  beaches,  pin 
cottages  with  white  coral  roofs  ai 
green  and  blue  shutters,  old  fashion* 
horse-drawn  carriages,  thousands 
bicycles,  and  souvenir  shops  with  En. 
lish  woolens,  French  perfumes,  ai. 
native  wood  carvings. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  Reservis; 
and  Regulars  when  the  U9S  Orgec 
City  put  in  at  the  Atlantic  reso; 
islands  during  the  first  14-day  crui: 
of  the  postwar  Naval  Reserve  trail: 
ing  program.  Departing  Philadelph 
9 October,  the  heavy  cruiser  stopp* 
at  New  York  City  for  weekend  libert 
proceeded  to  Bermuda,  and  returns 
to  the  States,  disembarking  Reser\ 
personnel  at  Boston  19  October. 

The  trip  is  the  forerunner  of  R' 
serve  cruises  that  will  annually  tal: 
about  35,000  Reservists  from  eastef 
United  States  for  14  days  of  instru. 
tion  on  the  Navy’s  most  mode! 
equipment. 

More  than  500  Reservists  from  tl 
First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Naval  Di: 
tricts  and  the  Potomac  River  Nav:;. 
Command  joined  an  approximate! 
equal  number  of  ship’s  company  ah 
temporary  duty  men  from  other  ship 
of  the  Reserve  Fourth  Fleet  to  mak 
up  the  crew  for  the  cruise. 

All  Reservists  are  veterans  c 
World  War  II,  the  great  majorit 
having  seen  action  with  the  Navy,  br 
there  was  a sprinkling  of  Army  an 
Coast  Guard  veterans. 

During  the  first  day  or  two  at  th 
dock  in  Philadelphia,  ammunition  fo 
firing  practice  was  loaded,  beddin 
was  issued,  and  men  were  assigne; 
berths,  divisions — and  places  on  th 
watch  quarter  and  station  bill.  j 
Dock  trials  were  run  in  the  sleet 
674-foot  ship’s  engine  room.  Expo 
rience  of  Reserves  was  tabulated  an 
some  were  immediately  given  place' 
on  the  throttle  board  and  at  othe 
key  engineering  posts.  Other  Reserve 
were  designated  to  stand  by  with  a 
experienced  member  of  the  ship 
crew  in  order  to  learn  the  job  i 
their  wartime  experience,  for  example 
had  been  with  diesel  rather  that 
steam. 

On  one  or  two  watches,  Reserv 
officers  and  CPOs  were  qualified  ti 
take  over  at  once. 

All  preparations  were  made  for  get, 
ing  underway  on  the  morning  of  f 
October  and  two  stubby,  lumbering 
Navy  tugs  arrived  to  push  the  power 
ful  warship  into  the  stream  from  the 
Fort  Mifflin  docking  space.  The  skip- 
per’s orders  were  carried  out  on  the 
deck,  in  the  pilot  house  and  in  the 
engine  and  fire  rooms  by  Reservists 
and  Regulars  acting  with  efficient 
teamwork. 

Under  squally  skies,  the  Oregon 
City  slid  easily  into  the  Delaware 
River  channel,  left  the  tugs  behind, 
and  headed  down  stream  for  the  open 
sea.  Some  Reserves  still  lingered  on 
deck  as  she  slipped  through  Capes 
May  and  Henlopen  and  into  the 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

MUSTER  AT  QUARTERS  looked  like 
this  as  viewed  from  the  top  of  the 
ship's  mainmast.  More  than  500  Re- 
servists made  the  training  cruise. 

had  trained  together  for  a few  days 
marked  improvement  was  apparent. 

During  the  two  weeks’  cruise, 
Reservists  and  Regulars  consumed 
approximately  11,000  pounds  of  meat, 
500  dozen  eggs,  900  gallons  of  milk 
and  160  gallons  of  ice  cream  at  meals 
such  as  the  following:  Cream  of 

tomato  soup,  steak,  natural  gravy, 
snow  flake  potatoes,  buttered  kernel 
corn,  steamed  spinach,  crisp  green 
salad,  ice  cream,  bread  and  butter  and 
hot  coffee.  Excellent  quality  of  the 
chow,  like  the  success  of  other  phases 
of  the  trip,  was  the  direct  result  of 
effective  Reserve-Regular  cooperation 
from  mess  cooks  to  supply  officer. 

Strictly  Reserve  matters  were  ad- 
ministered entirely  by  Reservists.  Pay 
accounts  for  Reserves,  for  instance, 
were  figured  and  pay  day  held  by  Re- 
serve officers  and  storekeepers.  A Re- 
serve executive  officer  was  appointed 
to  handle  Reserve  personnel  matters. 

For  some  Reservists,  the  cruise  was 
a postman’s  holiday.  A couple  of 
steam  fitters  from  the  Fourth  Naval 
District  elected  to  spend  most  of  their 
free  time  as  well  as  their  watches 
down  in  the  fire  rooms,  picking  up  in- 
formation in  the  streamlined  power 
plant  of  the  Oregon  City  that  they 
felt  might  be  of  value  in  their  civilian 
trade.  And  there  was  an  ex-Army 
Pfc.  now  an  FI  in  USNR,  who  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
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choppy  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  As 
the  cruiser  took  her  departure  from 
Five  Fathom  Bank  lightship  on 
course  090,  she  occasionally  took  a 
wave  over  her  bow  and  the  veterans 
of  many  a wartime  cruise  knew  they 
were  at  sea  again. 

While  the  ship  was  proceeding  to 
the  Narragansett  Bay  operating  area 
approximately  100  miles  off  the  Jersey 
coast  and  about  80  miles  south  of 
Point  Montauk,  Long  Island,  Reserves 
made  use  of  the  Oregon  City  small 
stores,  replenishing  their  supplies  of 
skivvies,  black  sox,  dungarees  and 
regulation  shoes.  Between  watches 
they  enjoyed  the  comfortable  facilities 
of  the  crew’s  lounge  where  they  read 
magazines  and  “shot  the  breeze”  about 
various  subjects. 

Although  “bull  sessions”  later  turn- 
ed to  old  familiar  subjects — the  war, 
ships  and  the  sea,  and  liberty — the  first 
day  or  two  the  conversations  followed 
a question-answer  pattern  as  Reserv- 
ists and  Regulars  compared  notes. 
“What’s  it  like  on  the  outside?”  “Are 
you  glad  you  shipped  over?”  “Were 
you  with  ‘Uncle  Dan,  the  Amphibious 
Man’  in  the  southwest  Pacific?”  “Re- 
member when  ‘darken  ship’  was  the 
rule  in  these  waters  and  you  never 
knew  when  you  would  be  looking  down 
the  periscope  of  an  arrogant  nazi 
U-boat?” 

In  their  off-duty  hours,  Reservists 
bought  cigarettes  and  other  items 
from  the  ship’s  service  store  and  en- 
joyed ice  cream  and  coke  at  the  ship’s 
soda  fountain. 

At  general  quarters,  Reservists  had 
an  opportunity  to  refresh  themselves 
in  their  primary  duties  as  members 
of  a military  organization.  Side  by 
side  with  Regulars,  they  manned  the 
guns  and  filled  the  highly  specialized 


positions  in  the  directors,  plotting 
rooms  and  CIC.  Fog  and  clouds  “pro- 
tected” the  ship  from  a “surprise”  air 
attack  launched  by  Navy  planes  from 
Quonset  Point,  but  the  gun  tracking 
exercise  was  conducted  on  the  return 
from  Bermuda  to  Boston.  Actual 
firing  at  target  balloons  showed  the 
necessity  of  drills  even  for  combat 
experienced  gunners.  After  gun  crews 


MANNING  DIRECTOR  and  quad  40  mm.  mount,  Reservists,  and  ship's 
company  exercise  at  gunnery  drills  enroute  to  Bermuda  liberty  stop. 
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'TOMMY  GUN'  BOLT  mechanism  is  explained  (left)  by  H.  A.  Strain,  GMI,  USNR,  who  wears  six  battle  stars  on  h 
service  ribbons.  G.  A.  Stein,  SM3,  USNR,  (right)  of  PRNC  Organized  Reserve  unit  readies  his  sack  skillfull’! 


some  tricks  on  the  0.  C.’s  big  lathe 
from  a CMM.  The  FI  is  an  appren- 
tice mechanic  on  the  outside. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  Reservists 
had  a complete  vacation  from  their 
day-to-day  activities.  One  of  the  Re- 
serve cooks  is  a moving-van  driver  in 
civilian  life  and  many  men  in  the  deck 
force  spend  their  daily  eight  hours  in 
various  office  jobs. 

Why  had  Reservists  requested 
orders  to  the  cruise?  This  was  one 
of  the  questions  posed  by  Vice  Ad- 
miral D.  E.  Barbey,  usn,  in  a ques- 
tionnaire designed  to  guide  the  plan- 
ning of  future  cruises. 

“To  get  a little  sea  duty  after  being 
land-locked  for  about  a year,”  was  the 
way  a BM1  answered.  And  there 
were  plenty  who  agreed  with  him.  An 
SI  stated  simply,  “Wanted  a trip — 
meat  hungry.”  A QM3  volunteered: 


“Want  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  in 
the  Navy  and  make  sure  I’m  in  this 
outfit  if  there’s  another  war.”  A 
radar  man  now  working  for  one  of 
the  large  electronic  manufactures  de- 
clared, “Came  along  to  see  the  elec- 
tronic setup  on  a new  ship.  Might  be 
able  to  pick  up  some  dope*  that  will 
help  me  get  ahead  in  my  civilian  job.” 
He  added  that  he  also  took  advantage 
of  the  chance  to  spend  a liberty  some 
place  he  otherwise  wouldn’t  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit. 

In  answer  to  another  question  asked 
by  Com4thFleet  in  his  questionnaire, 
a good  share  of  Reservists  said  they 
preferred  sailing  in  winter  if  trips 
could  be  made  to  warm,  southern 
waters.  Winter  cruises  would  not  in- 
terfere so  much  with  family  vacations 
and  it  would  be  easier  to  get  time 


off  from  their  civilian  jobs,  th< 
stated. 

The  Oregon  City  cruise  was  frank' 
experimental.  The  test  trip  revealc 
flaws  in  organizational  aspects  of  th 
14-day  cruise  program  just  as  wa 
expected.  Three  days,  for  exampl 
were  required  at  the  Philadelphia  pie 
to  square  away  berthing,  division,  an 
watch,  quarter  and  station  bill  assigr 
ments.  In  some  instances,  too,  th 
number  of  men  of  a particular  ratin 
exceeded  the  need. 

In  the  future,  it  is  planned  to  orde 
all  personnel  for  a cruise  from  on 
naval  district.  A cruise  to  Panama 
for  example,  might  be  schedule 
aboard  uss  North  Carolina  for  Re 
servists  of  the  Third  Naval  District 
On  their  drill  nights  for  two  week 
prior  to  sailing,  officers  and  men  t 
be  ordered  on  the  cruise  would,  i 


SOAP  AND  CIGARETTES  were  among  purchases  as  facilities  of  ship's  service  (left)  were  made  available  to  Reser- 
visits.  D.  C.  Taylor,  RM3,  USNR,  (right)  hands  the  latest  weather  dispatch  to  CPO  in  cruiser's  radio  shack. 
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ossible,  go  aboard  the  North  Caro- 
Ina  to  learn  the  ship  and  receive 
erthing  and  other  assignments.  Re- 
ervists  would  be  ordered  to  definite 
illets,  thus  increasing  the  training 
alue  of  the  trip  by  making  it  pos- 
ible  to  shove  off  for  Central  America 
oon  after  Reservists  reported  aboard, 
iuch  an  arrangement  would  allow 
robably  four  days  liberty  in  a for- 
ign  port. 

The  Oregon  City  cruise  is  being 
tudied  by  high  Navy  officials  to 
mooth  out  other  organizational  and 
rocedural  methods  in  the  14-day 
ruise  program. 

By  and  large,  the  initial  cruise  was 

success.  Working  with  ship’s  com- 
any  and  temporary  duty  men  from 
ther  ships  of  the  Fourth  Fleet,  Re- 
ervists  sailed  the  Oregon  City  with 
he  efficiency  and  ability  that  inspired 
, deserved  “well  done.”  The  Regu- 
ars, in  many  cases,  derived  benefits 
rom  the  Reservists’  years  of  actual 
J'ombat  experience.  On  the  other 
land,  Reservists  were  refreshed  in 
(heir  sea-going  duties  and  brought  up 
o date  by  the  Regulars. 

Most  important  lesson  was  the 
demonstrated  wrorth  of  the  Reserve 
irogram  to  the  Nation’s  defense  plan. 
,n  time  of  trouble,  the  Navy  will  de- 
fend upon  Reservists  to  man  ships  of 
he  Reserve  fleets.  Present  personnel 
illowances  of  regulars  to  ships  in 
hese  fleets  are  not  sufficient  to  keep 
til  equipment  in  operating  condition 
it  all  times.  On  the  Oregon  City,  for 
nstance,  regular  personnel  had  been 
tble  only  to  run  electronic  gear  period- 
ically but  were  not  able  to  carry  out 
ill  phases  of  maintenance  necessary 
|;o  keep  the  equipment  ready  to  go 
it  all  times.  Among  Reservists  ordered 
:or  the  cruise  were  several  CETMs. 
They  changed  tubes,  repaired  switches, 
;ested  the  gear,  and  put  the  ship’s 
ilectronic  gear  in  first-class  operating 
Condition.  Cruising  Reserve  ships 
with  Reservists  will  help  maintain 
:hese  ships  as  fighting  units  that  can 
De  called  upon  should  international 
jirouble  develop. 

Admiral  Barbey  underscored  the 
ntegral  role  of  the  postwar  Reserve 
n the  national  defense  plan  when  he 
declared  that,  in  the  event  of  a new 
outbreak,  the  Navy  will  not  be  able  to 
perform  its  mission  successfully  with- 
put  a large,  well-trained  force  of  Re- 
servists who  know  their  jobs.  In  the 
future,  he  added,  the  United  States 
will  not  have  the  time  to  train  forces 

[after  the  fighting  starts,  as  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

The  Oregon  City  was  selected  for 
iraining  Reservists  because  she  is  one 
af  the  most  modem  ships  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Admiral,  at  a press  conference, 

. said  that  the  Navy  is  hard  at  work 
developing  weapons  that  will  enable 
the  Fleet  to  execute  in  the  atomic  age 
its  traditional  task  of  keeping  the 
fighting  away  from  our  shores.  Re- 
: servists  will  be  trained  on  the  new 
weapons  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
; use,  Admiral  Barbey  said. 

That  naval  personnel,  both  Reserv- 
jists  and  Regulars,  realize  the  import- 
ance of  joining  ranks  to  maintain  the 
peace  by  manning  an  effective  Fleet 
ably  is  indicated  by  the  teamwork 
demonstrated  successfully  on  the 

I' Oregon  City  cruise. 
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SINGLE  RAKING  STACK  gives  Baltimore  class  Oregon  City  type  a 
low,  difficult-to-spot  silhouette.  Design  is  the  result  of  war  experience. 

CRUISER  LACKS  CRUISING  TURBINES 


Built  during  the  war  and  incor- 
porating lessons  in  design  learned  in 
actual  combat,  the  heavy  cruiser  uss 
Oregon  City  (CA  122)  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  of  the  Navy’s  warships. 
The  13,700-ton  ship’s  single  raking 
stack  makes  her  a distinct  type  of 
the  Baltimore  class.  There  are  two 
other  ships  of  the  type,  uss  Albany 
and  Rochester,  which  is  not  com- 
missioned. 

Advantage  of  the  single  funnel  is 
the  low  silhouette  it  affords  the  for- 
midable vessel,  making  her  more 
difficult  for  an  enemy  to  spot. 

Other  significant  changes  from  the 
older  ships  of  the  Baltimore  class 
are  mainly  in  the  engineering  plant. 
The  Oregon  City,  for  instance,  has 
no  cruising  turbines.  Foundations 
for  cruising  turbines  were  not  even 
included  in  her  design  as  they  were 
in  some  war-built  cruisers.  When 
the  ship  was  on  the  drafting  board, 
no  peacetime  12-knot  cruising  was 
anticipated  for  this  war  baby. 

The  sleek  673-foot  fighting  lady 
has  four  General  Electric  high  pres- 
sure and  low  pressure  turbines  con- 
nected with  four  propellers  and 
capable  of  generating  120,000  horse- 
power. She  will  make  better  than  30 
knots  at  full  load. 

If  the  starboard  fuel  tanks  of  the 


Oregon  City  were  ruptured  by  explo- 
sion and  water  or  other  contamina- 
tion entered  the  fuel  lines,  a shift  to 
port  suction  could  be  accomplished  in 
about  one  minute.  Speed  would  be 
maintained — a factor  that  would  pre- 
vent her  becoming  a sitting  duck  for 
an  enemy  and  would  keep  her  in  the 
fight.  Oregon  City  was  the  first  war- 
ship to  have  fuel  oil  burner  lines 
divided  at  the  front  of  the  boiler  to 
permit  almost  instantaneous  use  of 
either  port  or  starboard  suctions. 

Tests  have  proved  that  on  board 
the  Oregon  City  split  plant  operation 
is  actually  more  economical  than 
cross  connecting  operation. 

Each  boiler  room  has  one  main 
generator,  a design  unique  to  ships 
of  the  Oregon  City  type.  Evapora- 
tors are  in  the  engine  rooms. 

Other  departments  of  the  Oregon 
City  follow  closely  the  design  of  the 
sister  ships  of  the  Baltimore  class. 
Armament,  for  example,  is  identical. 
There  are  nine  8-inch  55  cal.  rifles, 
six  twin  dual  purpose  mounts  of  5- 
inch  38  cal.  rifles,  11  quad  and  two 
twin  mount  40  mm,  and  10  twin  and 
20  single  mount  20  mm. 

Built  by  Bethlehem  Steel,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  the  Oregon  City  was  commis- 
sioned 16  Feb  1946  at  South  Boston. 
Her  commanding  officer  is  Capt. 
Burtnett  K.  Culver  of  Knoxville,  la. 
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SHIPMATES  help  sailor  check  out  cold  weather  clothing  for  cruise  in  Arctic  PLANE  CREW  gets  preview  of  Ai 
waters.  Sorry,  we  don't  know  how  he  stowed  this  gear  in  his  locker.  survival  kit  whose  contents  are  fakec 


OPERATION  BLUE  NOSE 


THE  CHARTS  are  about  as  reliable 
' as  the  seedings  for  a girls’  horse- 
shoe tournament.  A magnetic  com- 
pass lies  like  an  erring  husband.  Even 
the  gyro-compass  is  as  full  of  errors 
as  a grade  school  infield.  A ship,  like 
the  star  halfback,  can’t  move  an  inch 
without  interference. 

This  is  the  Arctic,  the  frozen  north 
that  isn’t  as  cold  as  some  states  of 
the  Union  and  isn’t  as  inaccessible  as 
your  geography  might  lead  you  to  be- 
lieve. The  Canadian  Arctic,  habitat 
of  the  Northwest  Mountie.  The 
Greenlandic  Arctic,  home  of  the 
Eskimo,  the  polar  bear  and — ubiqui- 
tous character — -the  American  sailor. 

It  was  last  summer  that  the  Navy, 
anxious  to  convince  John  Gob  that  the 
Arctic  Circle  was  no  more  difficult  to 
hurdle  than  the  Equator,  buttoned  up 
its  overcoat  and  ordered  a training 
cruise  into  the  north.  Delegated  to 
the  task  were  five  ships:  the  uss 
WMtewood,  erstwhile  net-layer;  the 
uss  Norton  Sound , a seaplane  tender; 
the  uss  Beltrami  and  uss  Alcona, 
AKs;  and  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Ice- 
breaker, Northwind. 

Typical  of  all  ships  of  their  class, 
the  Navy  vessels  would  cause  no  com- 
ment, but  the  Northwind  is  an  un- 
usual craft.  Only  269  feet  long,  still 
she  draws  almost  30  feet  and  meas- 
ures 63  feet  abeam.  At  her  bow — 
and  this  will  raise  your  fur-lined 
white  hat — is  a propeller.  The  North- 
wind  can  grind  her  way  through  an 
ice  field,  leaving  a clear  wake  for 
more  delicate  ships.  When  she  gets 
through,  as  an  awed  witness  re- 
marked, you  can  put  what’s  left  in  a 
highball  glass. 

Boston  was  the  jumping-off  place. 
The  Whitewood  sailed  on  1 July,  the 


Northwind  on  3 July  and  the  Norton 
Sound,  carrying  the  commander  of  the 
group,  Capt.  Richard  H.  Cruzen,  USN, 
got  underway  on  8 July.  The  Bel- 
trami and  Alcona  departed  on  the 
15th  and  18th,  respectively.  They 
were  to  rendezvous  in  Baffin  Bay,  off 
the  coast  of  central  Greenland. 

They  forged  through  the  Labrador 
Sea,  locale  of  last  spring’s  Operation 
Frostbite  (All  Hands,  April  1946), 
and  into  Baffin  Bay  via  Davis  Strait. 
On  16  July  the  Norton  Sound  hove  to 
off  Umanak  Fjord,  70°  north  latitude, 
while  the  Whitewood  and  Northwind 
pushed  on  into  upper  Baffin  Bay,  scan- 
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THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT 


HAS  CROSSED  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE 
ON  THE  U SS.  NORTON  SOUSID(AVIl) 
JULV  IS,m«  . LONGITUDE  54'  W 


ning  the  sea  for  ice  up  to  74°  nort 
They  found  little  ice,  and  so  t" 
Norton  Sound  joined  the  other  shi 
on  19  July  about  73°  north  off  t 
coast  of  Greenland. 


On  the  following  day  a PBM  to 
off  for  Thule,  Greenland  settlemeik 
76°  30'  north,  and  there  found  til 
anchorage  of  North  Star  Bay  free  d 
ice.  Capt.  Cruzen  took  the  Nortq 
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Sound  and  Whitewood  on  to  Thul 
parting  company  with  the  Northwi 
which  steamed  across  Baffin  Bay 
the  Canadian  side  to  exercise  in  Lai 
caster  Sound. 


KNOW  YE  by  these  presents  No 
Shellback  has  a thing  on  men  cruising 
into  the  Arctic.  They  are  Blue  Noses. 


Meanwhile,  at  Thule,  the  PBM.; 
made  three  long-range  reconnaissancjj 
flights  to  study  the  ice  pack.  The  firs] 
flight  on  25  July  followed  Smith  Sou™ 
northward  to  Peary  Land  and  easlH 
ward  then  to  the  northeast  corner  on 
Greenland  and  return,  1,400  miles  an 
12  hours.  Part  of  this  route  wa| 
traversed  by  Robert  E.  Peary  by  dog! 
sled  with  considerably  more  difficulHi 
The  pilot  was  Lt.  Cdr.  C.  J.  Barnowj 
sky,  USN,  of  Junction,  Tex.,  a forme| 
enlisted  man. 

Another  ex-enlisted  man,  Lt.  Dav 
Bounds,  usn,  piloted  a PBM  on  th 
second  such  flight  on  27  July.  He  fle\j 
northward,  also  along  Smith  Sound; 
but  veered  west  over  Grant’s  Land! 
northern  part  of  the  Canadian  island 
of  Ellesmere,  and  winged  out  into  th 
Arctic  Ocean.  This  trip  too  was  l,40i| 
miles  and  12  hours  long. 

A third  flight  shortly  after  ranged 
west  to  the  Lancaster  Sound  area' 
where  the  Northwind  was  operating 
alone,  to  examine  the  weather,  the  icf 
and  scout  for  an  anchorage.  In  the 
meantime  the  Whitewood  parted  com 
pany  with  the  Norton  Sound  and 
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reminiscent  of  bag  inspection, 
in  officer's  hand  is  part  of  kit. 


ailed  north  to  Kane  Basin,  returning 
.lmost  immediately. 

;!  On  5 August  the  Norton  Sound 
aid  Whitewood  proceded  to  Lancaster 
Sound  to  join  the  Northwind.  On  the 
2th  the  Whitewood  found  an  anchor- 
age in  that  area  at  Bylot  Island.  From 
hat  place  another  PBM  took  off  on 
.3  August  for  a 1,200  mile  round  trip 
.vest  to  McClure  Strait.  Observers 
Reported  heavy  ice  pack  there,  and 
Capt.  Cruzen  turned  his  attention  to 
!iane  Basin  instead.  He  had  trans- 
ferred his  flag  to  the  Northwind  and 
jailed  in  that  ship  through  Smith 
sound  to  Kane  Basin,  bucking  ice  for 
14  hours  on  the  way. 

( The  rugged  Northwind  churned 
;hrough  that  barrier  with  ease,  how- 
ever, logging  as  much  as  five  knots  on 
tour  of  her  main  engines  through  ice 
,is  thick  as  five  or  six  feet.  Into  the 
dear  she  steamed  and  north  through 
Kennedy  Channel,  but  at  0200  on  24 
August  forward  progress  halted  be- 
cause of  ice  and  evil  weather  at  a 
point  in  Robeson  Channel  off  Thank 
,God  Harbor  in  Northwest  Greenland. 

; After  two  hours  of  unrewarded  ice- 
bucking, the  Northwind  turned  back 
and  bore  south  on  the  Ellesmere 
Island  side  of  the  channel,  seeking 
sheltered  water  in  Lady  Franklin 
Sound.  Snow  and  fog  reduced  visi- 
bility so  that  the  scout  planes  (SOC) 
and  helicopter  carried  by  the  North- 
wind  could  not  be  launched  to  investi- 
gate conditions  farther  north. 

i On  this  jaunt  the  Northwind  forged 
farthest  north  of  any  surface  ship 
during  the  cruise,  reaching  81°  44' 
on  24  August  in  Robeson  Channel. 
She  returned  then  to  Bylot  Island. 
Another  PBM  flight  westward  showed 
that  ice  conditions  had  improved  there 
1 so  she  headed  west  for  McClure 
Strait.  The  Norton  Sound  went  home. 

From  Lancaster  Sound  the  North- 
wind  forged  through  Barrow  Strait 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

LATEST  THING  in  Arctic  skivvies  is  modeled  by  C.  H.  Morrison,  ACMM, 
while  E.  J.  Lauve,  SKVI,  admires  the  material  and  K.  D.  Barton,  SI,  admires 
the  ....  uh  ....  fit.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  never  got  cold  enough  to  need  'em. 


into  Melville  Sound,  covering  the 
eastern  half  of  the  famed  Northwest 
Passage.  On  2 September,  10  miles 
off  the  southwest  coast  of  Melville 
Island,  she  halted  because  of  heavy 
pack  ice  at  the  farthest  westward 
point  attained,  114°.  Again,  due  to 
low  visibility,  the  SOC  could  not  take 
off  to  investigate  other  possible  leads 
in  the  ice  field. 

On  the  return  trip  the  Nortluvind 
sallied  forth  into  Wellington  Channel 
north  76°.  Still  another  time  ice  and 
bad  weather  stopped  progress  between 
Cornwallis  and  North  Devon  Islands. 
She  returned  to  Thule  this  time,  meet- 
ing the  Alcona  there  on  9 September, 
and  left  the  next  day  for  Boston.  The 
Northwind  reached  Boston  on  the 
18th,  the  Alcona  on  the  20th. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the 
things  learned  during  the  exercises 
was  the  comparative  warmth  of  the 
region.  Capt.  Cruzen,  summing  up  re- 
sults, pointed  out  that  Arctic  sailing 
is  no  worse  than  any  other  sea  duty. 
Temperatures  at  no  time  went  lower 
than  24°  F.  and  80  per  cent  of  the 
time  were  above  freezing.  The  vari- 
able winds  never  exceeded  55  knots. 
It  was,  in  fact,  even  warmer  and  the 
seas  even  freer  of  ice  than  Capt. 


Cruzen,  a veteran  of  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic explorations,  expected. 

Experience  on  the  cruise  showed 
that  during  two  months  of  the  Arctic 
summer,  at  least,  conditions  were  suit- 
able for  combined  surface  and  air 
operations.  They  discovered  that  ships 
could  move  with  considerable  facility 
through  icy  seas,  when  aircraft  scout- 
ed the  area  immediately  ahead  to  find 
open  paths  through  the  pack.  Even 
non-winterized  aircraft  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  it  was  learned. 

Navigation  was  complicated  by  in- 
complete charts,  and  long  periods  of 
overcast  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
almost  continuous  daylight  nearly 
ruled  out  the  use  of  celestial  naviga- 
tion. Radar  was  invaluable  in  locat- 
ing iceberg  targets  and  in  picking  up 
headlands  which  were  sometimes  as 
much  as  20  miles  from  their  charted 
locations. 

All  these  considerations  convinced 
the  Navy  of  the  value  of  the  exer- 
cise, but  by  far  the  most  important 
feature  was  that  of  training.  Those 
who  made  the  cruise  provided  the 
Navy  with  a nucleus  of  men  trained 
in  polar  voyaging,  schooled  in  several 
instances  by  veterans  of  frigid  opera- 
tions. 
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FOOTBALL  TEAM  mans  this  harbor  tug,  big. 


One  hundred  feet  long,  she  carries  a standard  crew  of  eleven 


Beetle-hulled  little  work 

horses,  the  Navy’s  sea-going  tug 
fleet  has  chugged  a frothy  track  from 
combat  waters  to  new  peacetime  tasks 
growing  out  of  a fighting  war  record. 

These  chunky  jacks-of-all-jobs  are 
stout-skinned  scrappers  that  “grew 
up”  during  World  War  II.  They  were 
the  square-jawed  little  toughies  of  the 
Service  Force  that  moved  out  of  their 
narrow  front  yards  to  smack  the  chip 
off  any  gent  who  wanted  a brawl  in 
his  own  home  port. 

Little  was  heard,  except  a shrill 
tooting,  from  the  plodding  15-knotters 
at  every  major  fleet  operation. 

They  salvaged,  hauled,  towed,  res- 
cued and  patrolled.  They  transferred 
mooring  buoys,  nosed  transports  into 
slips  and  laid  smoke  screens.  They 
jerked  landing  craft  off  hot  beach- 
heads, fought  shipboard  fires  and  cut 
lines  from  the  fouled  screws  of  LCTs. 
They  joined  convoys  to  tow  torpedo- 
disabled  vessels  to  safety. 

And — with  their  peashooter  50s  and 
20s — they  fought. 

The  ocean-going  tug,  almost  un- 
known before  the  outbreak  of  Euro- 
pean hostilities,  today  has  taken  on 
new  dimensions  as  a vital  part  of  the 
peacetime  fleet. 

They’re  not  fitted  out  as  combatant 
ships,  but — 

• USS  CHOWANOC:  This  sea-go- 
ing fleet  tug,  hard  at  work  off  Leyte 
clearing  the  screws  of  an  LST,  was 
taken  under  attack  by  Jap  planes. 
Final  score:  the  tuer’s  20s  nailed  three 
Vais  and  two  Bettys.  Still  under  at- 


Fleets  Would  Be  Impotent 
If  It  Weren’t  for  Vital 
Help  Rendered  by  Navy’s 
Chugging  Little  Workers 
With  Their  Junebug  Hulls 


tack  later,  the  Chowanoc  salvaged  a 
capsized  Navy  plane,  pulled  a stranded 
AVP  from  a reef  and  worked  on  a 
damaged  destroyer  until  a typhoon 
struck.  Typhoons  mean  more  work  for 
the  fleet  tugs,  pulling  stranded  ships 
off  beaches  and  retrieving  floating 
barges.  The  Chowanoc  went  seaward, 
hauled  an  LCT  back  to  the  beach.  She 
helped  destroyers  screen  a large  con- 
voy; she  laid  smoke  screens  and  drove 
off  air  attacks — her  nine  officers  and 
100  men. 

• USS  APACHE:  While  steaming 
as  part  of  a salvage  group  headed  for 
Lingayen  Gulf  in  the  Philippines,  she 
shot  down  three  Jap  planes  and  forced 
a fourth  to  crash  in  the  water  near 
her — all  in  nine  minutes.  During  the 
Guam  campaign,  the  tug  dislodged  a 
beach  landing  craft  while  under  heavy 
artillery  and  mortar  fire;  the  Apache 
succeeded  in  closing  the  vessel,  pass- 
ing a towing  pendant  aboard  and  eas- 
ing the  craft  off  the  beach. 

• USS  CURRENT:  This  Navy  tug, 

along  with  three  other  salvage  vessels, 
made  a 1,000-mile  dash  deep  into  Jap- 
controlled  waters'  and  towed  two  dam- 
aged American  warships  to  safety. 
The  job  required  eight  days;  steering 


mechanism  of  one  warship  was  oul 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  tcs 
her.  Squalls  were  encountered  am; 
submarine  contacts  were  made. 

• USS  MORENO:  This  fleet  tujj 
towed  the  uss  Tackle,  a salvag 
freighter,  1,500  miles  to  Odessa 
USSR,  to  increase  the  slower  ship’ j 
speed.  The  only  Navy  vessels  to  pre 
cede  the  Moreno  through  the  Darda 
nelles  and  Black  Sea  in  21  years  wen 
the  President’s  convoy  en  route  fi 
Yalta.  The  Moreno  had  more  thar 
100  air  raids  in  her  log. 

• USS  INTENT:  This  “harbor”  tug  ' 
traveled  19,000  miles  to  handle  vital  1 
salvage  operations  off  the  Eritreas 
port  of  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea 
later,  she  chugged  back  around  th« 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  join  in  thi 
Salerno  operations.  No  harbor-sitter 
the  102-foot  tug  was  built  in  26  day! 
and  was  powered  on  her  long  jaunt  bj 
a 12-cylinder  diesel. 

• USS  CHOCTAW:  A 210-foot  flee  ’ 
tug,  the  Choctaw  used  an  1,800-foo 
towing  line  to  bring  the  seriouslj  i 
damaged  ss  Murfreesboro  into  Ber 
muda  with  4,500,000  gallons  of  gaso 
line.  She  towed  a torpedo-damagec 
warship  from  North  Africa  to  th< 
U.  S.  and  returned  two  crippled  LST: 
from  Normandy,  despite  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  LSTs  had  lost  40  feet  oi 
her  stern  from  an  underwater  explo- 
sion. 

• USS  MATACO:  This  205-footer 
traveled  65,000  war  miles  during  IS  i 
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months  in  the  Pacific  and  towed  a 
floating  dry  dock  from  the  West  Coast 
;o  Australia.  She  pulled  landing  craft 
)ff  the  beach  in  the  Marshalls,  did 
anti-submarine  patrol  duty,  yanked  a 
sister  tug  off  a reef,  rescued  a plane 
and  its  crew,  carried  ammunition  and 
towed  gasoline  barges. 

• USS  SEMINOLE:  This  gallant 

little  tug,  along  with  her  400  drums  of 
aviation  gasoline,  was  blown  out  of 
the  water  by  Jap  destroyers  off  Tulagi 
after  she  and  a few  other  small  vesels 
served  as  the  only  life  line  for  the  air 
force  defending  the  ‘Canal’. 

• USS  CHICKASAW:  This  tug  as- 
sisted in  the  removal  of  280  Tinian 
casualties  in  the  Mariannas  from  a 
landing  ship  which  had  beached  on  a 
reef  in  heavy  seas.  A 10-hour  job,  the 
casualties  were  removed  by  breeches 
ouoy  and  small  boats  under  difficult 
conditions. 

Among  the  craft  damaged  by  straff- 
ing in  the  Okinawa  campaign  was  the 
fleet  ocean  tug  USS  Pakana. 

Wartime  stories  of  heroic  action  by 
these  little  ships  point  up  the  worka- 
day job  done  by  the  stubby  fighters. 
The  uss  Lamson  (DD  367)  was  hit  in 
the  bridge  by  a suicider  off  Leyte  dur- 
ing the  Ormoc  Bay  landing.  The  ATR 
32,  a sea-going  rescue  tug,  came  along- 
side with  her  trained  firefighters  and 
" assisted  in  extinguishing  the  flames 
aboard  the  destroyer.  Then  she  towed 
the  Lamson  back  to  Leyte  Gulf,  mean- 
while undergoing  a dive  bombing  at- 
tack. 

On  the  list  of  the  unsung  district 
} craft  was  the  uss  Menominee,  a little 
ship  with  a big  record. 

This  chunky  little  ocean  - going 
| “crutch”  added  many  times  her  own 
strength  in  crippled  shipping  during 
. a two-year  period  in  the  Pacific.  Dur- 
j ing  this  time  (while  covering  70  000 

I miles),  she  saved  12  ships,  pulled. 20 
more  off  reefs,  rescued  a man  trapped 
in  a damaged  cruiser,  fought  fires  at 
Noumea,  helped  invade  Green  Island 
> and  Emirau  and  went  to  general  quar- 
| ters  178  times. 

The  fleet  tug’s  job  of  salvage  fre- 
I quently  was  strictly  lone  wolf;  twice 
■ she  raced  tropical  hurricanes  to  save 
) cargoes  of  sinking  merchant  ships. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  rescue  opera- 
| tions  listed  on  the  Menominee's  log 
involved  the  rescue  of  a cruiser  radio- 
man trapped  in  a flooded  compartment. 


OUT  OF  THE  WAR  came  the  YSD — seaplane  wrecking  derrick,  shallow  draft 
vessel  that  plucked  disabled  planes  from  the  sea  like  grapes  from  a vine. 


HANDY  as  a shirt  pocket  was  the  diesel  or  gas-powered  YTL— harbor  tug, 
little,  shown  here  towing  a barge.  Below  is  a YR — non-self-propelled  workshop. 


Sailor  Trapped 

The  sailor  had  been  caught  in  an 
emergency  radio  room  in  the  outboard 
corner  of  a larger  compartment  which 
had  been  flooded  when  the  cruiser  was 
hit  and  put  out  of  action.  The  larger 
compartment  was  flooded  with  oil,  thus 
making  the  radio  room  inaccessible 
from  two  sides.  The  outboard  side  of 
the  room  was  below  water  level  and 
the  compartment  above  was  flooded 
with  18  inches  of  oil. 

All  this  meant  that  the  only  ap- 
proach to  the  trapped  man  was 
; through  the  forward  bulkhead  — a 
heavy  armor  steel  wall.  And  the 
cruiser’s  engineers  were  skeptical 

I about  cutting  through  the  bulkhead, 
thus  possibly  weakening  one  of  the 
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WOODEN  HULLED,  the  ARS  17  was  forerunner  of  the  USS  Chain  (ARS  20),  at  right,  a steel  salvage  vessel  that 
turns  up  3,000  horsepower  and  can  steam  5,000  miles  to  accomplish  her  offshore  salvage  missions  in  distant  watersJ 


mainstays  of  the  dangerously  dam- 
aged ship. 

The  tug’s  skipper  and  his  rescue 
party  went  to  work.  They  tackled  the 
armored  bulkhead  with  an  acetylene 
torch,  attempting  to  cut  a hole  large 
enough  to  free  the  radioman.  The 
fumes  and  heat  caused  by  the  torch 
became  unbearable  in  the  radio  room 
and  the  sailor  began  to  loose  con- 
sciousness. 

As  an  immediate  emergency  meas- 
ure, a small  hole  was  cut  in  the  steel 
bulkhead  and  a drinking  hose  was  in- 
serted to  revive  the  radioman.  Then 
the  hose  was  used  for  him  to  breath 
fresh  air  while  the  larger  hole  was 
being  cut.  He  was  brought  out  safely. 

The  ocean  tugs,  fleet,  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  large  sea-going  craft 
of  the  Navajo  class.  Excellent  all- 
purpose, powerful,  long  range  and 


very  seaworthy,  the  tugs  carried  good 
firefighting  and  salvage  (ship  rescue, 
emergency  damage  control  and  repair) 
facilities.  For  firefighting,  they  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  portable 
fire  pumps  and  equipment. 

Well  armed  for  combat  operations, 
the  ATFs  carried  as  additional  per- 
sonnel one  salvage  officer,  four  salvage 
divers,  six  general  salvage  men,  one 
firefighting  officer  and  eight  firefight- 
ing specialists. 

The  ATAs  were  new  war-born  tugs. 
Designed  for  major  towing  operations 
at  sea,  they  have  a large  radius  of 
action  and  considerable  endurance. 
They  are  designed  for  use  in  reserve 
areas  just  outside  combat  zones  where 
they  will  be  in  a position  to  relieve 
any  ATF  engaged  in  towing  a dis- 
abled vessel  to  a repair  base. 

Ocean-going  rescue  tugs,  the  ATRs 


are  new  wooden  tugs  originally  de- 
signed to  render  emergency  assistance 
to  disabled  vessels  in  enemy  submarine 
infested  coastal  waters  of  the  U.  S. 
They  are  well  fitted  for  firefighting 
and  have  adequate  salvage  facilities. 
They  have  good  towing  power  but  are 
limited  in  endurance  and  radius  of 
action. 

The  new  steel  salvage  vessels, 
ARSs,  are  designed  primarily  for  off- 
shore salvage  work  in  distant  waters. 
With  a length  of  213  feet,  displacing 
1,630  tons,  and  with  a cruising  radius 
of  5,000  miles,  they  carried  a salvage 
crew  of  two  officers  and  21  men  in 
addition  to  the  ship’s  operating  crew. 

Submarine  rescue  vessels,  ASRs,  are 
designed  and  equipped  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  crews 
from  sunken  disabled  submarines  in 
waters  up  to  a maximum  depth  of 


— 


HARD  AT  WORK,  the  YTB  (at  left)  demonstrates  her  adaptability,  pushing  a gate  vessel  to  unlatch  a harbor.  The 
ASR  12  (right)  is  a submarine  rescue  craft  designed  to  extricate  men  from  disabled  submarines  down  to  300  feet. 
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\RBOR  workhouse  YTL  600  takes  in  the  slack,  but  (at  right)  the  ATR  86 — seagoing  rescue  tug — makes  knots  with 
Darge  in  tow.  The  ATRs  are  well-fitted  for  fire-fighting  and  have  adequate  salvage  facilities  and  towing  power. 


out  300  feet.  Equipped  for  this  pur- 
se, they  are  suitable  for  conducting 
dng  operations  in  relatively  deep 
iter  whereas  salvage  vesels  (ARSs) 
3 equipped  for  normal  diving  opera- 
ns  in  shallow  water  up  to  60  feet. 
One  of  the  war’s  most  hazardous1 
d heroic  jobs  was  performed  by 
ivy  divers  operating  from  salvage 
gs.  Deep-sea  diving  under  combat 
editions  is  tantamount  to  slapping 
ath  in  the  face.  Bombs  bursting 
thin  3,000  feet  of  the  men  under 
iter  may  be  fatal  because  of  the 
rrific  concussion  waves  set  up  in 
e water  by  the  exploding  charge. 
During  the  Aleutian  campaign,  a 
uple  of  Navy  divers  were  engaged 
the  job  of  salvaging  a hulk  when 
ord  of  “enemy  aircraft  approaching” 
is  passed.  Word  was  telephoned  to 
e men  to  surface  hurriedly  and,  de- 


spite the  time  required  to  safeguard 
changes  in  pressure,  they  made  the 
ascent  in  four  minutes. 

Scores  of  sunken  ships  have  to  be 
moved,  refloated  or  cut  up — jobs  for 
the  divers  from  salvage  tugs.  Some 
of  the  hulks  rest  in  the  middle  of 
navigable  channels,  block  access  to 
port  and  are  a menace  to  shipping. 
Salvage  of  machinery  and  food  stores 
often  is  possible,  not  only  on  our  own 
ships  but  on  sunken  enemy  sub- 
marines. 

Along  with  the  fender-nosed  tugs, 
the  Navy’s  “Y”  boats  underwent  many 
changes  during  the  war  to  conform 
to  designs  required  by  new  perform- 
ance. 

The  YRs,  floating  work  shops,  were 
a new  type  developed  during  the  war. 
These  700-tonners,  150  feet  long  and 


with  a crew  of  44,  handled  emergency 
repairs  at  advanced  bases.  The  Navy 
had  60  of  the  YRs,  each  a floating 
electric  shop,  sheet  metal  shop,  foun- 
dry, diesel  shop  and  optical  shop — 
among  others. 

The  YSR — 40  were  built  during 
the  war — was  another  new  Navy  type. 
These  were  sludge  removal  barges 
utilized  to  clean  out  the  fuel  tanks  of 
larger  vessels. 

Out  of  the  war  came  70  YSDs — sea- 
plane wrecking  derrick.  Displacing 
200  tons  and  with  shallow  draft,  these 
diesel-powered  craft  worked  mostly  at 
U.  S.  seaplane  bases  on  the  job  of 
salvaging  planes. 

“Y”  Boats  in  service  during  the  war 
totaled  5,401;  of  these  1,450  remain  in 
active  service. 

One  new  job  carried  out  by  the  “Y” 


I 


HUNKY  veteran  of  the  whistle-while-they-work  craft  is  the  YP  581,  built  in  1929  as  the  USS  Acushnet  (AT  63), 
bile  the  well  armed  ocean-going  ATF,  at  right,  is  a newcomer  who  proved  her  worth  during  the  years  of  war. 
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boats  during  the  war  was  net  boom 
defense  measures. 

Prior  to  1939,  the  U.  S.  had  never 
experimented  to  any  extent  with  net 
or  boom  defenses  for  harbors  and 
anchorages.  The  British  had  been  ac- 
tive in  this  field,  developing  certain 
standards  of  net  and  boom  defenses  as 
well  as  vessels  designed  for  laying  and 
tending  these  defenses. 

By  November  1939,  sufficient  infor- 
mation had  been  obtained  on  the 
British  net  tenders  for  the  issuance 
of  preliminary  specifications  for  de- 
signing this  type  of  vessel  for  the 
Navy.  One  of  the  major  objectives  in 
the  design  and  characteristics  was  the 
ability  to  construct  the  vessels  cheaply 
and  quickly.  The  new  net  tender  met 
the  following  requirements : 

• Carrying  out  and  laying  gate  ves- 
sel and  net  defense  moorings. 

• Towing  nets  from  a shore  base 
and  making  them  up  into  a defense. 

• Repairing  net  defenses. 

• Providing  gate  vessel  service  in- 
cluding operation  of  the  gate  and 
watch  on  the  defenses. 

• Providing  tug,  towing  and  diving 
services. 

Thus  was  the  YN1-32  class  built. 

Late  in  1942,  it  was  decided  to  con- 
struct another  series  of  YNs.  Because 
of  the  scarcity  of  wood  at  this  time 
reversion  to  steel  again  was  necessary. 
Plans  and  specifications  were  com- 
pleted, calling  for  a three-foot  increase 
in  beam  to  improve  stability. 

Mobile  Drydocks 

The  ARDs — towed  by  fleet  tugs — 
were  developed  as  mobile,  floating  dry- 
docks  during  the  war.  The  ponder- 
ous hull  bellied  down  into  the  water, 
virtually  scooped  up  a crippled  de- 
stroyer, pumped  itself  dry  and  rose  to 
cradle  its  ailing  occupant  for  repairs. 

One  of  the  hardest-working  veterans 
in  Service  Force’s  fleet  of  these  craft 
was  ARD2,  the  Navy’s  first  floating 
drydock  to  go  outside  CLUSA.  Com- 
missioned in  April  1942,  she  left  the 
States  to  complete  fitting  out  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  October  1942,  towed  by 
the  uss  Prometheus,  a repair  ship, 
ARD2  left  Pearl  on  the  long  voyage 
to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  passing 
through  the  then  Jap-occupied  Ellice 
Islands  well  within  enemy  submarine 
patrol  range. 

For  the  first  six  months  at  Noumea, 
work  on  the  ARD2  proceeded  on  a 24- 
hour-a-day  basis,  with  the  crew  work- 
ing in  shifts.  She  was  the  only  dry- 
dock  in  the  forward  area  and  the  need 
for  her  facilities  was  both  extensive 
and  urgent. 

She  had  the  destroyer  uss  Waters 
in  her  basin  when  a 90-mile-an-hour 
hurricane  struck  Noumea  harbor.  On 
one  occasion  during  these  trying 
months  she  cradled  three  small  craft 
in  her  basin  at  once. 

Out  of  the  war  came  dramatic 
stories  of  the  jobs  done  by  these  “little 
ships”. 

Mighty  fleets  would  be  impotent 
without  them.  Disabled  ships — tor- 
pedoed or  otherwise  — would  never 
make  port.  Convoys  would  get  out  of 
line.  Docking  of  transports  would  be 
impeded.  Rescue  and  salvage  opera- 
tions would  be  impeded  without  the 
help  of  the  chugging  little  work  horses 
with  the  junebug  hulls. 

18 


LOOKING  AFT  in  partially  submerged  drydock  shows  shock-absorber 

GADGET  REDUCES  DOCKING  HAZARL 


which  may  tilt  freely  in  any  dire 
tion.  In  some  models,  the  angle  < 
tilt  may  be  up  to  27  degrees. 

The  ring  rests  on  the  deck  of  tl’ 
dock  when  the  dock  is  dry,  but  floa 
up  to  the  top  of  the  ram  as  the  dot 
is  filled.  When  the  ship  is  in  plai 
over  the  drydock  deck  and  the  dot 
begins  to  come  up  out  of  the  wate 
the  ship’s  bottom  contacts  the  floa 
ing  steel  rings.  As  the  dock  risi 
under  the  ship,  the  rings  are  d 
pressed  gradually.  When  the  dock 
once  again  high  and  dry,  the  sh 
has  come  to  rest  on  the  regular  dr 
dock  blocks  adjacent  to  the  rar 
and  the  steel  ring  has  settled  bat 
to  the  floor  of  the  dock. 

The  cushioning  effect,  which  maki 
the  device  useful  in  docking  in  rouf 
water,  is  provided  by  a feature  i ■ 
the  steel  ring  and  piston  constru 
tion.  When  the  ring  is  floating  ; 
the  top  of  the  piston  (better  refi 
to  the  cutaway  model  again)  tl 
space  between  the  top  of  the  rir 
and  the  piston  head  is  filled  wii 
water.  A rubber  sheet  covers  tl 
holes  in  the  plate  across  the  top  < 
the  ring,  thus  imprisoning  the  wate 
When  pressure  is  applied  to  the  rin 
as  when  a ship’s  hull  bumps  it,  tl 
water  can  escape  only  through  tl 
small  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  rir 
above  the  piston  and  through  tl 
space  between  the  ram  and  rin; 
The  resulting  hydraulic  pressui 
provides  the  shock-absorbing  fe; 
ture  of  the  design. 

This  action  tends  to  ease  the  tos: 
ing  of  the  ship  in  a rough-watt 
docking,  thus  reducing  danger  the 
the  ship  may  be  thrown  against  tl 
floor  or  the  sides  of  the  dock  wit 
resulting  damage. 

The  gear  has  been  tested  in  ai 
open  sea  docking.  The  shock-absorl: 
ers  were  installed  on  a 1,000-to 
AFD  (see  other  illustration),  whic 
was  towed  to  sea  off  Judith  Poin 
Rhode  Island,  and  a 250-ton  oil  barg 
was  successfully  drydocked. 


The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is 
continuing  consideration  of  design  for 
a shock-absorber  to  be  attached  to  the 
decks  of  floating  drydocks  to  lessen 
the  hazards  of  docking  ships  in  rough 
water. 

Because  the  floating  drydocks 
may  be  called  upon  to  operate  in 
forward  areas  where  smooth  water 
anchorages  are  unavailable,  and  this 
was  not  uncommon  in  the  war  years, 
the  usefulness  of  such  a shock-ab- 
sorber is  obvious.  When  design  prob- 
lems are  overcome,  it  is  possible  the 
gear  may  become  standard  equipment 
on  floating  drydocks  at  advance  bases. 

Reference  to  the  picture  of  the 
model  shock-absorbing  blocks  accom- 
panying this  article  should  help  in 
understanding  an  explanation  of  the 
gadget.  The  gear  consists  of  a ped- 
estal, which  is  attached  to  the  dry- 
dock  deck,  on  top  of  which  is  a rigid 
steel  ram,  or  piston  head  (see  cut- 
away model).  The  ram  is  surrounded 
by  a buoyant  steel  ring  which  may 
slip  up  and  down  over  the  ram  and 
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CUTAWAY  MODEL  of  new  gadget 
attached  to  decks  of  floating  dry- 
docks  to  help  in  cushioning  shock. 
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T'S  AN  AIR-COOLED  NAVY 


•HERE’S  HARDLY  a bluejacket 
who  hasn’t  tossed  and  turned  in  a 
weltering  bunk  aboard  ship  in  the 
•opics. 

That’s  why  most  bluejackets  will 
e enthusiastic  about  a new  experi- 
lental  program  which  the  Navy  is 
istituting,  to  increase  the  fighting 
ficiency  of  naval  personnel  by  im- 
roving  living  conditions  aboard  ships 
£ the  fleet.  The  experiments  are 
jncerned  with  shipboard  air-condi- 
oning. 

The  Navy  has  made  increasing  use 
f shipboard  air-cooling  gear  during 
le  past  40  years,  culminating  in  the 
xperimental  installations  now  being 
laced  aboard  the  17,000-ton  heavy 
ruisers  Salem  and  Newport  News. 
ilxcept  for  machinery  spaces,  virtu- 
lly  all  living  and  working  compart- 
lents  aboard  these  new  cruisers  will 
e air-conditioned. 

“The  Navy  is  not  trying  to  molly- 
oddle  its  personnel,”  Vice  Admiral 
1.  L.  Cochrane,  usn,  until  1 November 
Ihief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  empha- 
ized.  “Admittedly  the  ships  will  be 
nore  comfortable  in  tropical  climates, 
lut  that  consideration  is  not  para- 
nount.  It  is  to  improve  the  battle 
ffectiveness  that  this  is  being  done.” 
Citing  wartime  experience,  Ad- 
niral  Cochrane  said: 

“The  fighting  efficiency  of  our  fleet 
s lowered  in  proportion  to  the  human 
train  and  exhaustion  caused  by  ex- 
posing personnel  to  long  periods  of 
ibnormal  heat.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
ion  but  that  the  crew  in  an  air-con- 
litioned  warship  will  have  a distinct 
and  perhaps  a decisive  advantage  in 
iction  with  an  enemy  fatigued  and 
if  lowered  alertness  from  living  in  a 
;hip  that  is  not  air-conditioned.” 

The  experimental  program  being 
inducted  by  BuShips  will  test  two 
ypes  of  equipment.  One,  utilizing 
isteam  jet  equipment,  will  be  aboard 
:he  Salem  when  she  is  completed  at 
he  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  Ship- 
yard, Quincy,  Mass.,  in  late  1947.  The 
Newport  News,  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Drydock  Company,  Va.,  and 
also  scheduled  for  completion  in  late 
1947,  will  have  equipment  which  uses 
nigh-speed  Freon  compressors.  Both 
tooling  systems  have  a simplified 
Navy  coil  design  which  is  shockproof 
■and  easily  cleaned. 

!l|  “This  installation  is  experimental 
only  insofar  as  the  equipment  itself 


is  concerned,”  the  BuShips  head  de- 
clared. “The  rigors  of  tropical  war- 
fare pose  a tactical  problem  that  can 
be  solved  only  by  air-conditioning  all 
of  our  major  combatant  ships  in  the 
future.  For  the  present  we  are  seek- 
ing to  determine  what  type  of  equip- 
ment is  most  efficient  for  the  purpose.” 

The  results  of  the  first  two  instal- 
lations will  be  carefully  studied  and, 
together  with  space  and  weight  fac- 
tors, will  decide  the  full  application 
of  either  or  both  types  of  equipment 
for  combatant  ships. 

In  World  War  II,  early  reports 
from  the  South  Pacific  made  it  clear 
to  BuShips  experts  that  heat  exhaus- 
tion was  a tactical  factor  in  ship  de- 
sign. But  the  advantage  of  air-con- 
ditioned ships  had  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  wartime  labor  and 
material  shortages.  Jap  ships  were 
not  air-conditioned  either,  and  we 
fought  on  equal  terms  in  that  regard. 

Later,  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  in  cooperation  with  BuShips 
investigated  the  need  for  shipboard 
air-conditioning  and  determined  the 
technical  requirements  for  optimum 
results.  Extensive  experiments  were 


conducted  at  the  Naval  Medical  Re- 
search Institute,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and 
aboard  USS  Franklin  on  the  big  car- 
rier’s shakedown  cruise  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

The  experiments  were  conducted 
with  two  groups,  both  of  which 
worked  in  hot  environments.  One 
group  rested  in  typically  hot  quar- 
ters, while  the  other  slept  in  a cooled 
compartment.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  principal  factor  underlying  the 
differences  shown  by  the  two  groups 
was  the  amount  of  restful  sleep  ob- 
tained. The  men  in  cool  quarters 
slept  better,  while  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  men  in  the  “hot”  group 
developed  heat  rash  which  disturbed 
their  sleep  and  reduced  their  effi- 
ciency. 

Although  the  two  cruisers  will  be 
the  first  sui’face  combat  craft  to  have 
living  quarters  completely  air-condi- 
tioned, cooling  systems  aboard  Navy 
ships  are  not  an  innovation.  About 
40  years  ago  temperature  control  was 
introduced  to  safeguard  powder  in  the 
waist  magazines  of  the  early  dread- 
naughts. 

Certain  battle  stations  which  had 


to  be  completely  closed  to  protect  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  water, 
smoke  and  chemicals,  such  as  plotting 
and  control  rooms,  were  fitted  about 
20  years  ago  with  mechanical  cooling 
systems  which  became  standard  equip- 
ment. Beginning  with  the  Essex- class 
in  1942,  carriers  were  provided  with 
mechanical  cooling  for  aviators’  ready 
rooms,  enabling  alerted  plane  person- 
nel to  stand  by  in  heavy  flying  clothes. 

Experiments  in  submarine  air-con- 
ditioning have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years.  The  TJSS  Cuttlefish , 
commissioned  in  June  1934,  was  the 
first  submarine  to  have  air-condition- 
ing installed  during  construction. 
Carbon  dioxide  was  used  then  as  the 
refrigerant,  but  was  replaced  by  the 
Freon  compressor  five  years  later. 
Throughout  the  war,  submarines  had 
complete  air-conditioning,  a feature 
which  increased  the  efficiency  of  sub- 
mariners at  battle  stations  and  helped 
ease  the  strain  of  war  patrols  of  long 
duration. 

USS  South  Dakota,  commissioned 
in  1942,  was  the  first  ship  to  have 
air-conditioned  hospital  spaces.  This 
was  necessary  because  the  hospital 
area  was  situated  on  the  third  deck, 
near  the  waterline.  During  the  same 
year,  BuShips  proceeded  to  equip 
operating  rooms  and  sick  bays  of 
other  ships  with  mechanical  cooling. 
USS  Haven  was  the  first  hospital  ship 
to  have  living  quarters  as  well  as 
hospital  spaces  mechanically  cooled. 

You  say  you  want  duty  in  the 
tropics,  Mac?  The  line  forms  to  the 
right. 


STUDENT  OFFICERS  in  advanced  training  phase  of  ground  school  are 
checked  out  in  the  use  of  radar  (foreground)  and  navigation  equipment  (right).1 


AIRSHIP  MAST  and  tractor  (above)  and  simulated  flight  conditions  (below) 
must  be  coped  with  before  student  can  complete  his  LTA  pilot  training. 


STALKE 


THE  NAVY  does  not  intend  to  ' 

* caught  again  with  limp  blimps, 
it  happened  on  7 Dec  1941,  so  lighte 
than-air  training  continues  at  Nav 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  but  I 
course  on  a drastically  reduced  scali 

Thirty  officers,  gleaned  from  £ 
parts  of  the  fleet,  now  are  taking 
intensive  12-month  course  to  becon 
Naval  Aviators  (Airship).  Appro? 
mately  30  enlisted  men,  selected  fro; 
the  lighter-than-air  organization  j 
qualify  as  flight  crewmen,  will  form; 
class  convening  in  early  1947.  Prese 
plans  call  for  another  enlisted  clas 
whose  members  also  will  come  fro| 
LTA  ranks,  to  meet  in  1948. 

By  steps  of  this  sort,  BuAer  hopi 
to  eliminate  any  long  stern  chai 
such  as  airships  made  in  World  Wi 
II.  When  the  Japs  struck,  the  Nat 
had  no  fleet  airship  unit  in  serviq 
With  5,000  miles  of  sea  frontier  c 
two  oceans  to  be  patrolled,  there  w:; 
only  one  airship  base,  the  one  i 
Lakehurst. 

Becoming  daring  as  they  were  u 
molested,  enemy  subs  grew  downriglf 
arrogant.  An  axis  undersea  bo 
shelled  Mona  Island  near  Puerto  Ric 
A Jap  sub  lobbed  shells  at  oil  de; 
ricks  north  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali 
Merchant  ship  sinkings  sky-rockete 
and  the  uss  Jacob  Jones  was  to 
pedoed  and  sunk  off  Cape  May,  N. 
But  the  Navy’s  air  and  surface  ant 
submarine  program  was  really  ge 
ting  underway,  with  blimps  billed  f< 
a big  role. 

Starting  practically  from  scrate 
the  Navy  built  airships  and  train? 
personnel  to  man  them  at  a maximu 
rate.  By  1945  there  were  48  to  53  p; 
trol  airships  in  operation  along  tl 
Atlantic  coast.  In  that  year  the  Na% 
team  had  reduced  sinkings  by  subma 
ine  in  that  area  to  three.  Simik 
records  were  compiled  on  the  Pacif 
coast,  and  along  the  Caribbean,  Souf 
American  and  Mediterranean  coas 
lines.  Not  a single  enemy  sub  pass? 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  aft? 
U.  S.  blimps  began  patrols  there  i 
June  1944. 

Airships  made  55,900  flights,  35, 6C 
in  the  Atlantic  and  20.300  in  tl 
Pacific.  They  logged  550,000  hour 

380.000  in  the  Atlantic  and  170,000  i 
the  Pacific.  Only  one — the  K-74- 
was  lost  to  enemy  action.  On  18  Jul 
1943  in  the  Florida  Straits  a U-bo: 
surfaced  and  shot  her  down  after  tl 
bomb-release  mechanism  in  the  airshij 
failed  to  let  the  bombs  go  at  pom 
blank  range.  In  all,  airships  escorts 

89.000  ships,  laden  with  troops,  equip 
ment  and  lend-lease  supplies,  withoij 
loss  of  a single  vessel,  although  50,00 
of  these  were  in  areas  where  U-boal 
were  known  to  be  skulking. 

In  light  of  such  a wartime  recor; 
the  Navy  understandably,  intends  t 
continue  its  airship  program,  despit 
the  dwindling  budget.  The  last  airship 
overseas  were  called  home  froi 
Europe  in  early  1946.  Auxiliary  sta 
tions  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  ar 
used  only  when  necessary,  so  tha 
Naval  Air  Stations  at  Lakehurst  au 
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[offett  Field  and  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
re  the  only  ones  in  constant  opera- 
on  for  the  support  of  airship  activity. 
Lakehurst  is  headquarters  of  Rear 
dmiral  T.  G.  W.  Settle,  USN,  Chief 
t Naval  Airshija  Training  and  Ex- 
jrimentation,  under  whose  direction 
lie  current  class  of  pilots  is  school- 
ig.  Picked  from  many  applicants, 
iicers  in  trainin'1-  have  had  at  least 
le  year  of  sea  duty  in  such  widely 
ivergent  types  as  small  craft,  subs, 
:ep  and  large  carriers,  transports, 
irgo  vessels,  destroyers,  cruisers  and 
ittleships.  Their  background  is  a 
jcessary  adjunct  to  the  lighter- than- 
ir  organization,  since  blimps  are  re- 
aired to  operate  with  all  types  of 
eet  units. 

Pilot  training  stresses  the  value  of 
jarning  by  doing  as  well  as  by  class- 
iiom  theory.  By  the  time  a student 
2ts  his  wings  he  is  fully  qualified  in 
basic  sense  in  all  phases  of  air- 
!iip  operation.  To  accomplish  this 
le  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  the 
udent  ample  time  in  both  practical 
lad  theoretical  work. 

’ Primary  ground  school  instruction 
icludes  courses  in  aerodynamics, 
2rostatics,  airmanship,  balloons  and 
ases,  communications,  design  and 
laintenance,  mooring  and  docking, 
avigation,  ordnance,  photography, 
ower  plants  and  strategy-tactics  and 
lissions. 

There  are  now  four  types  of  blimps 
-the  L,  M,  K and  G.  Primary  fly- 
jig  is  given  in  the  small  G,  a training 
jiip  with  a gas  volume  of  196,000 
abic  feet  in  an  envelope  192  feet 
!>ng.  Usually  carried  on  training 
ights  are  four  student  officers,  a 
,ight  instructor  and  an  enlisted 
jiechanic.  Flights  last  from  three  to 
ve  hours,  depending  upon  the  stage 
( training,  and  each  student  gets  his 
urn  at  the  controls. 

One  of  the  more  important  parts 
f the  primary  course  is  free  balloon- 
ig.  An  airship  is  handled  as  a free 
alloon  when  both  engines  are  stopped, 
hiring  the  war  an  Atlantic  Fleet  air- 
iiip  returned  from  patrol  short  of 
uel  to  find  the  entire  coast  blanketed 
1 heavy  fog.  The  crew  “free-bal- 
jiomed”  for  12  hours  and  landed  after 
le  fog  lifted. 

Training  balloons  are  usually  of 
5,000  cubic  feet,  carrying  an  instruc- 
>r  and  six  students  in  flight.  Per- 
onnel  schooled  in  these  balloons  used 
ieir  lore  to  aid  Army  and  Navy  in- 
ulligence  officers  who  investigated  Jap 
alloons  which  landed  in  the  western 
ffiited  States. 

After  primary  training  students 
iiove  to  the  advanced  course,  which 
[overs  flight  training  in  the  larger  K, 
patrol  and  anti-submarine  ship  with 
t gas  bag  253  feet  long.  79  feet  high 
nd  65  feet  in  beam.  The  K packs  a 
ondola  43  feet  by  8V2  feet,  ordinarily 
tanned  by  four  officers  and  six  en- 

Ssted  men.  All  four  officers  are  pilots, 
ae  serving  as  flight  captain  and  an- 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

AT  PEAK  of  mast  prospective  pilot  siands  by  to  lock  bow-spindle  in  mooring 
cup.  Instruction  in  35,000  cubic  foot  balloon  (below)  is  important  because 
an  airship  with  both  engines  dead  can  be  handled  like  a free  balloon. 
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PILOTS  must  have  working  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  every  man  aboard  the  airship.  Tyro  mans  radio  gear  in  0 
Type  (at  left).  Flight  engineer  (right)  explains  mech  panel  of  K type  ship  to  student  on  watch  at  Lakehurs 


other  as  navigator.  Since  two  pilots, 
one  at  the  elevator  and  the  other  at 
the  rudder,  are  necessary  in  flight, 
the  four  officers  stand  watch-and- 
watch  on  patrols  which  lasted  as  long 
as  20  hours  during  submarine-hunt- 
ing days.  Two  enlisted  men  are  avia- 
tion machinist’s  mates,  two  are  radio- 
men, and  two  are  airship  riggers.  One 
or  both  of  the  radiomen  are  qualified 
in  electronics. 

During  training  in  this  type  student 
officers  serve  a required  number  of 
hours  at  each  vital  position  in  the 
ship.  Thus,  airship  pilots  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
every  man  aboard.  On  the  ground,  in 
this  advanced  phase,  they  take  courses 
in  communications,  electronics,  celes- 


tial navigation,  squadron  organiza- 
tion, engineering  and  aerology. 

Operational  training  completes  the 
year-long  grind.  Complex  because  of 
the  variety  of  jobs  airships  are  called 
upon  to  perform,  operational  training 
consists  chiefly  of  practical  experience. 
Students  learn  utility  missions  such  as 
torpedo-chasing,  shell-splash  photog- 
raphy, mine-spotting  and  surface  ship 
calibration.  In  flight  they  gain  knowl- 
edge in  simulated  patrols,  which  in- 
clude exercises  in  submarine  bombing 
and  tracking. 

Flight  from  a simulated  expedi- 
tionary base,  patterned  after  those  set 
up  during  the  war  in  the  Caribbean, 
South  American  and  Mediterranean 
areas,  completes  the  operational  train- 


ing schedule.  In  this  phase  studen 
serve  their  ships  and  make  repaii 
without  such  luxuries  as  a hangc 
and  overhead  crane. 

Even  after  assignment  to  the  flee 
there  is  no  prospect  that  life  will  gro 
simpler  for  the  airship  pilot.  Th 
Navy  thinks  the  blimp  will  be  hand 
as  a safety  pin  and  its  chores  wi 
involve  search,  observation,  photoj 
raphy,  rescue  and  assistance  to  sui 
face  vessels  and  downed  airplan 
crews. 

Something  of  an  all-time  high  i 
airship  adaptability  was  attained  nc! 
long  ago  when  a blimp  found  a fishei: 
man  at  sea  and  delivered  to  him  hi 
draft  summons.  . . . 

“Greetings !” 


THIS  NAVY  K type  blimp  isn't  "in  tow;"  it's  cruising  overhead  on  a wartime  submarine  hunt  off  the  U.  S.  coast 
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WOUNDED,  Capt.  Lawrence  is  carried  below  as  the  battle  rages  on  deck  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  Chesapeake 

TRADITION  AND  DEFEAT 


HARD  LUCK  SHIP,  a green  and 
mutinous  crew,  ill-advised  gal- 
antry  and  a frightened  bugler  ended 
it  32  the  brilliant  naval  career  of 
lames  Lawrence,  but  the  captain  was 
four  days  dying  and  the  words  he 
houted  repeatedly  in  delirium — “Don’t 
jive  up  the  ship!’’ — never  stopped 
ichoing. 

Capt.  Lawrence  received  his  fatal 
vounds  on  1 June  1813  as  the  United 
States  Frigate  Chesapeake  fought  a 
osing  battle  with  His  Britannic  Ma- 
■esty’s  Frigate  Shannon  30  miles  out 
if  Boston  harbor.  In  15  minutes  of 
ighting  the  taut  Shannon  subdued 
ler  American  foe,  while  Lawrence 
?ave  the  U.  S.  Navy  one  of  its  more 
flittering  traditions. 

Not  that  Lawrence  had  been  with- 
iut  distinction.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
■oast  of  the  coast,  the  day  he  sailed 
rom  Boston  to  challenge  the  Shan- 
ion.  Just  three  months  earlier,  com- 
nanding  the  Hornet  in  a predatory 
nveep  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
South  America,  he  had  captured  the 
British  brig  sloop  Peacock.  Congress 
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U.  S.  Navy’s  Lawrence  Lost 
His  Life  and  Battle  With 
British  Ship  in  1813  Off 
Boston  Harbor  But  Gave 
Us  a Famed  Rallying  Cry 

gave  him  a gold  medal  for  that  feat — 
posthumously,  of  course. 

Before  he  started  refusing  to  give 
up  ships,  Lawrence  gave  up  a law 
career  to  enter  the  Navy  as  midship- 
man in  1798.  Lawrence  pere,  who 
sired  our  hero  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
1781,  had  been  an  attorney  but  his 
son  wasn’t  having  any.  He  went  to 
sea  instead  on  the  Ganges,  a converted 
merchantman,  and  received  his  bap- 
tism of  fire  on  that  vessel  during  the 
undeclared  naval  war  with  France. 

Appointed  acting  lieutenant,  Law- 
rence was  transferred  to  the  John 
Adams  and  served  in  her  in  the  West 
Indies  until  1801.  That  year  a wave 
of  economy  hit  the  Navy.  Lawrence 
survived  the  slashing  as  a midship- 
man, sailing  not  long  after  in  the 


Enterprise  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  Uncle  Sugar  was  having  a 
spot  of  trouble  with  a band  of  sea- 
going brigands  from  Tripoli.  Twice 
he  distinguished  himself,  once  as  sec- 
ond in  command  to  David  Porter  on 
a boat-burning  foray  into  the  harbor 
at  Tripoli  and  again  as  leader  of  a 
party  which  boarded  and  fired  the 
captured  Philadelphia.  Lawrence  dis- 
dainfully refused  two  months  extra 
pay  for  this  last  expedition. 

In  August  1805  he  commanded  the 
Enterprise  but  the  following  month 
went  to  the  John  Adams  as  first  lieu- 
tenant (executive  officer).  He  left  this 
duty  to  command  one  of  a fleet  of 
gunboats,  a ridiculous  craft  resulting 
from  the  penury  mentioned  above. 
Lawrence  outlived  this  ignominy  and 
in  1807  went  to  Portland,  Me.,  as  in- 
spector at  the  yard  building  the  gun- 
boats of  his  earlier  shame. 

From  that  time  until  the  war  of 
1812  and  his  assignment  to  the  Hornet 
Lawrence  saw  service  in  the  famous 
Constitution,  the  brig  Vixen,  the  sloop 
Wasp  and  the  Argus.  It  was  while  on 
the  Hornet  that  he  was  promoted 
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LUFFED  ALONGSIDE  within  pistol  shot,  the  Chesapeake  exchanges  point- 
blank  fire  with  the  Shannon,  whose  first  shots  fell  100  men  on  the  spar  deck. 


from  master  commandant  (a  rank 
comparable  to  commander)  to  captain. 

While  Lawrence  was  at  Portland 
and  contemplating  marriage,  the 
Chesapeake  was  sullying  her  reputa- 
tion and,  as  an  added  fillip,  helping 
to  bring  on  the  second  War  for  Inde- 
pendence from  England.  She  got  un- 
derway 22  June  1807  from  Hampton 
Roads,  bound  for  Gibraltar  and  fresh 
from  Washington  Navy  Yard,  where 
she  had  been  readied  as  flagship  of 
the  European  squadron.  Just  clear  of 
the  Capes  the  English  man-of-war 
Leopard  hailed  the  Chesapeake  and 
signalled  that  she  wished  word  with 
Capt.  James  Barron,  the  flag  officer. 

The  Chesapeake  hove  to  and  an 
English  officer  came  on  board  with  an 
order  to  search  the  American  vessel 
for  British  deserters.  Barron  refused, 
of  course,  and  as  soon  as  the  English- 
man had  gone  directed  Master  Com- 
mandant Charles  Gordon,  the  CO,  to 
go  to  general  quarters. 

The  skipper  was  willing  but  the 
Chesapeake’s  decks  were  cluttered 
with  stores  so  that  the  guns  could 
not  be  served.  The  Leopard  com- 
menced firing  and  forced  the  Chesa- 
peake to  strike  colors  in  15  minutes 
with  only  one  gun  discharged  in  re- 
ply. British  officers  boarded  the  Che- 
sapeake, took  out  the  men  they  wanted 
and  departed  in  unflustered  hauteur. 

In  light  of  her  sooty  past  Lawrence 
gave  vent  to  no  famous  saying  when 
ordered  to  Boston  to  command  the 
Chesapeake  in  May  1813.  He  pro- 
tested against  leaving  his  beloved 
Hornet,  victor  over  the  Peacock.  Then 
he  asked  for  shore  duty  in  letters  to 
SecNav,  citing  as  cause  the  delicate 
health  of  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Even  after 
assuming  command,  Lawrence  strug- 
gled to  keep  from  going  to  sea  in  the 
jinx  ship.  He  couldn’t  have  liked  her 
record  in  the  quasi-war  with  France 
(one  capture)  or  her  achievements  up 
to  date  in  the  War  of  1812  (six  insig- 
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nificant  prizes) . He  couldn’t  possibly 
have  liked  the  sound  of  a rumor  that 
the  Chesapeake  stuck  twice  on  her 
ways  (evil  omen)  at  launching  in 
1799. 

Lawrence  probably  wasn’t  too 
cheerful  about  the  crew  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, either.  Although  it  had  salty 
elements,  some  were  Englishmen, 
turn  - coat  prisoners  - of  - war,  while 
others  just  weren’t  happy.  On  the  day 
of  sailing  from  Boston  the  crew  re- 
fused to  cast  off  lines  until  paid  some 
arrears  of  prize  money.  Few  of  them, 
including  the  captain  and  his  first 
lieutenant,  Augustus  C.  Ludlow,  knew 
their  ship.  The  first  time  at  general 


quarters  in  many  cases  was  the  las 
The  Chesapeake  was  a handson 
vessel  nonetheless  and  as  she  stoij 
out  of  President’s  Roads  the  day  < 
battle  her  paint  work  glistened  ar 
her  bunting  snapped  in  the  breez 
She  flew  battle  flags  at  the  mai 
heads,  three  national  ensigns  and  ; 
the  fore  truck  a pennant  inscribe 
“Free  Trade  & Sailors  Rites.” 

The  Shannon  was  no  pretty  pi 
ture.  War-worn  and  shabby,  she  ha 
been  20  months  on  grim  patrol  <j 
the  North  Atlantic.  Her  skipper,  S 
Philip  Bowes  Vere  Broke,  was  r 
spit-and-polish  sailor,  but  probabli 
the  most  fanatical  naval  officer  of  h 
day  on  the  subject  of  gunnery.  Cap;; 
Broke  was  eager  for  battle  and  ha 
Lawrence  sailed  a day  later  he  woul 
have  received  a challenge  from  tb 
Britisher  at  Boston. 

Lawrence,  however,  left  Boston  o; 
31  May  and  anchored  in  President 
Roads  at  sunset.  Next  morning  Cap, 
Lawrence  studied  the  Shannon  wit 
his  long  glass  and  sent  out  a boa 
to  make  sure  the  British  frigate  wa 
alone.  When  he  ordered  sail  set  an 
anchor  weighed,  it  was  noon  of 
June.  By  the  time  the  ChesapeaM 
passed  Boston  Light  at  1330  the  Shari 
non  was  hull  down  to  north  and  east 
She  steered  a course  that  let  th1 
Chesapeake  overhaul  her  at  1725. 

Capt.  Broke  taunted  his  “Shan- 
nons,” telling  them  that  American 
said  “.  . . the  English  have  forgotte: 
the  way  to  fight.”  He  brusquely  rd  > 
fused  to  fly  more  bunting.  “We  hav  | 
always  been  a modest  ship,”  he  de 
dared,  “one  flag  is  enough  for  us,  bu 
. . . it  shall  be  lashed  to  the  peak.  ■ 
Lawrence  bore  down  handsomely  oi 
a course  that  would  have  carried  th- 
Chesapeake  across  the  Shannon". 
wake.  From  this  vantage  point  Amerl 
ican  gunners  could  have  raked  th' 
Shannon  without  fear  of  the  English; 
man’s  broadside.  Naval  warfare  a 
that  time  had  elements  of  gentility 
and  Lawrence  declined  to  take  an  ad 


BATTLE  CHART  shows  that  Lawrence  could  have  cut  across  the  Shannon's 
wake  and  easily  raked  her  without  fear  of  the  Englishman's  broadside  guns. 
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/antage  he  thought  Capt.  Broke  was 
;xtending  out  of  magnanimity.  Like 
m Alfonse  tennis  player  who  swats 
me  out  of  court  when  an  umpire’s  bad 
lecision  hurts  his  Gaston  opponent, 
^awrence  ordered  the  Chesapeake 
uffed  alongside  the  Shannon  within 
ristol  shot. 

At  1755  the  Shannon  fired  three 
runs,  the  Chesapeake  opened  with 
nusketry  and  then  both  ships  fired  as 
■apidly  as  the  guns  could  be  served. 
3n  a course  parallel  to  the  Shannon 
he  Chesapeake  fired  three  rounds  and 
hen,  her  rigging  shot  up,  the  wheel 
>roken  and  three  helmsmen  killed  in 
succession,  the  Yankee  frigate  drifted 
istern  until  she  fell  afoul  her  foe. 

The  Chesapeake  poop  rail  caught 
he  Shannon  sheet  anchor  and  the 
'ships  locked  together.  A British  sea- 
nan  put  out  a hand  to  lash  them 
ighter.  A flashing  cutlass  parted  him 
’rom  the  hand.  Capt.  Broke  led  board- 
ers to  the  rail  with  great  guns  of 
)oth  vessels  silent  after  six  minutes 
>f  incredible  carnage. 

First  fire  of  the  Shannon  swept  the 
spar  deck  of  the  Chesapeake,  killing 
md  wounding  100  of  150  men.  Law- 
-ence,  conspicuous  in  golden  epau- 
ets  and  white  trousers,  caught  a 
nstol  ball  below  the  knee.  Two  lieu- 
tenants, the  marine  officer,  three  mid- 

Ishipmen  and  the  boatswain  fell. 

Just  prior  to  crashing  into  the 
■Shannon  a hand  grenade  exploded  an 
immunition  box  on  the  Chesapeake's 
)oop  deck  so  that  fire  now  raged  as 
ugh  as  her  tops,  enveloping  both 
ships  in  smoke  and  confusion. 

Though  bleeding  profusely,  Law- 
rence leaned  against  the  starboard 
nnnacle  and  spied  the  threatening 
British  boarders.  In  a clear  voice  he 
ordered  boarders  called  away  to  meet 
she  menace,  but  no  bugle  call  re- 
oonded.  Midshipman  James  A.  Curtis 
sound  the  bugler,  stiff  with  terror, 
stowed  in  one  of  the  boats.  He 
Iragged  him  out  and  ordered  him  to 
sound  the  Rally,  but  the  bugler  was 
soo  frightened  to  blow  his  nose. 

If  it  had  been  blown,  incidentally, 
hat  bugle  would  have  been  the  first 
sounded  in  an  American  warship. 
3apt.  Lawrence,  seeking  something 
loisier  than  the  drum,  brought  a 
>ugle  on  board  before  sailing  and 
isked  for  a volunteer  to  blow  it. 

Some  boarders  assembled  when  the 
>rder  was  passed  by  word  of  mouth, 
>ut  they  were  soon  dispersed  by  the 
swarming  British.  As  the  battle  be- 
came a scrimmage,  a musket  ball 
struck  Lawrence  in  the  groin  and  he 
vas  taken  below  where  he  told  the 
surgeon:  “Go  on  deck,  and  order 
hem  to  fire  faster  and  to  fight  the 
ship  till  she  sinks;  never  strike;  let 
he  colors  wave  while  I live.”  Then 
igain,  “.  . . fight  the  ship  till  she 
sinks.  The  flag  shall  wave  while  I 
ive.”  And  finally,  “Don’t  give  up  the 
ship.  Blow  her  up.” 

Soon  after  the  British  plunged 
tboard  the  Chesapeake  she  tore  away 
"rom  the  Shannon  and  forged  ahead. 
The  Britisher  ceased  fire  to  protect 
ler  boarders,  who  swept  the  shattered 
Yankees  from  the  decks  and  herded 
hem  below.  The  English  promptly 
| struck  the  ensign  but,  instead  of 
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UNSAVORY  REPUTATION  of  the  Chesapeake  was  come  by  honestly.  Here 
she  strikes  her  flag  to  HMS  Leopard  after  15  minutes  of  feeble  resistance. 


hoisting  the  British  colors  above  the 
American,  bent  them  on  underneath. 
The  Shannon  resumed  fire,  and  the 
boarders  quickly  rectified  the  error. 

Thus  English  colors  flew  above  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  as  night  closed  in 
over  the  bloody  scene.  Two  hundred 
twenty-seven  men  lay  dead  or 
wounded  as  the  British  fell  to  clean- 
ing up  the  decks,  preparatory  to  sail- 
ing their  prize  from  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  Halifax. 

It  was  at  Halifax  four  days  later 
that  Lawrence  died  in  the  wardroom 
of  the  Chesapeake.  In  constant  pain, 
frequently  delirious,  the  gallant  cap- 


FOUR  DAYS  dying,  Lawrence  re- 
peatedly shouted  in  delirium,  "Don’t 
give  up  the  ship!"  He  died  at  32. 


tain  punctuated  his  agony  with  the 
defiant  cry: 

“Don't  give  up  the  ship.” 

Lawrence’s  dying  words  became  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Oli- 
ver Hazard  Perry  flew  a pennant  on 
his  flagship  Lawrence,  flaunting  the 
words  at  the  British  in  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  (All  Hands,  P.  20,  Sep- 
tember 1946). 

Just  how  important  news  of  the 
battle  was  to  both  countries  may  be 
judged  from  a statement  in  a London 
newspaper.  It  bewailed  the  fact  that 
in  seven  months  of  warfare  at  sea 
Americans  captured  500  British  mer- 
chantmen and  three  frigates,  then 
added:  “Yet  down  to  this  moment  (20 
March  1813)  not  a single  American 
frigate  has  struck  her  flag.” 

Capt.  Broke,  who  was  seriously 
wounded  in  boarding  the  Chesapeake, 
came  home  to  “thunders  of  fort  and 
fleet.”  He  was  made  a Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath  and  voted  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  London,  just  as 
New  York  had  honored  Lawrence. 

America  mourned  her  latest  hero 
as  a personal  loss.  Bostonians,  who 
had  confidently  prepared  a victory 
banquet,  were  crushed.  Commodore 
William  Bainbridge,  commandant  of 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  reported  to 
the  Navy  Department,  “We  have  lost 
one  frigate,  but  in  losing  her  I am 
confident  we  have  lost  no  reputation.” 

Capt.  Lawrence’s  remains,  removed 
from  the  Chesapeake  at  Halifax,  were 
brought  by  land  to  New  York  and 
taken  on  board  the  sloop  Alert.  On 
16  September,  while  the  entire  city 
mourned,  the  funeral  cortege  wound 
from  the  Navy  Yard  to  the  Battery 
and  finally  to  Trinity  Church,  in 
whose  yard  lies  Capt.  Lawrence.  The 
final  line  of  a poetic  epitaph  on  his 
monument  is  visible  to  passersby  on 
Broadway.  It  I’eads: 

“Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
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Steer  Clear 


The  Coast  Guard,  a least  part  of  it 
in  Chicago,  is  in  tune  with  the  times. 
Only  last  month  the  crew  of  a crash 
boat,  operating  in  Chicago  River,  took 
steps  to  ease  the  meat  shortage. 

Apprehensive,  perhaps,  of  the  fate 
awTaiting  him,  a 1,700-pound  steer  took 
French  leave  before  dawn  from  the 
stockyards.  He  leaped  out  of  his  pen 
and  into  the  river.  While  hundreds  of 
meat-hungry  Chicagoans  slavered 
hopelessly  on  the  banks,  the  C°ast 
Guardsmen  lassoed  the  steer,  hauled 
him  aboard  then  returned  the  animal 
to  the  pen.  Semper  paratus-ed  him,  in 
other  words. 


Lost  Their  Shirts 


The  Naval  Academy  football  team, 
like  “great  Casey’s  visage,”  shone 
“with  a smile  of  Christian  charity”  on 
12  October.  The  Middies  lost  their 
shirts  literally  and  figuratively. 

Duke  beat  them,  21  to  6 (figura- 
tively) . Prior  to  the  game  they  loaned 
their  shirts  to  the  Dukes,  whose  jer- 
seys failed  to  arrive  in  Annapolis 
(literally) . 


Shipshape? 


boatswain’s  mate  carried  away  with 
him. 

That  evening  he  presented  the  paper 
to  his  storm-and-strife.  “Your  four 
year  cruise  is  up  tomorrow,  baby,”  he 
told  the  bewildered  spouse.  “If  you 
want  to  ship  over,  just  sign  this  thing.” 

The  document,  of  course,  was  a ship- 
ping article. 


By  this  time  everyone  should  have 
heard  about  the  boatswain’s  mate  who 
nailed  a plan-of-the-day  to  the  bulk- 
head of  the  galley  at  home  as  a guide 
for  the  little  woman.  Comes  now  an- 
other “boats”  who  carries  his  profes- 
sion ashore. 

This  one  eased  into  the  ship’s  office 
one  morning  and  told  the  chief  yeoman 
that  tomorrow  would  be  his  fourth 
wedding  anniversary.  They  put  their 
heads  together  and,  after  an  hour’s 
cogitation,  produced  an  extremely  offi- 
cial looking  document  which  the 


Just  In-TEL-o-pers 

They  tell  this  one  on  a certain  offi- 
cer of  the  Royal  Navy. 

When  a lieutenant,  the  young  offi- 
cer, an  able  seaman  and  a fine  leader 
was  yet  something  of  a martinet,  and 
irascible  on  one  point — proper  respect 
among  his  men  for  the  ship  on  which 
he  served.  And  well  he  might  make  a 
point  of  it,  for  she  was  the  war-famed 
cruiser,  the  late  hms  Penelope.  Now 
Penelope,  if  you’re  up  on  mythology 
was  the  faithful  wife  of  Odysseus,  and 
her  name  is  spoken,  approximately 
Pee-NEL-o-pee.  But  British  ratings,' 
noting  the  officer’s  temper,  seemed  to 
prefer  PEN-lope  in  his  presence. 

One  day  the  zealous  lieutenant 
called  his  men  together  and  gave  them 
the  word  henceforth,  if  he  heard  an- 
other “PEN-lope”  he’d  have  the  man 
in  irons!  j 

Time  passed,  and  with  it  came  the 
usual  round  of  transfers  and,  less 
frequently  in  those  days  of  wrar,  leaves 
home. 

A new  day,  and  the  conscientious 
British  officer  found  himself  aboard  a 
new  ship,  a destroyer,  together  with 
several  of  the  old  ratings  who  had 
served  with  him  aboard  Penelope.  A 
British  tar,  seeing  the  lieutenant  ap- 
proach one  morning,  spoke  the  name 
of  their  new  ship  to  his  mates,  and 
that  officer  of  His  Majesty’s  fleet  flew 
into  a mighty  raue.  The  ship’s  name — I i 
hms  Antelope.  The  sailor’s  pronuncia- 
tion, in  studied  deference  to  the  old 
directive — An-TEL-o-pee. 


Low  Blow 


A typhoon  was  approaching  Okin- 
awa and  ships  in  Buckner  Bay  were 
frantically  putting  to  sea  to  ride  out 
the  storm’s  fury. 

USS  Repose  (AH  16),  commanded 
by  Capt.  W.  0.  Britton,  USNR,  was 
bucking  a 130-knot  wind,  and  the 
quartermaster  was  hopefully  watching 
the  aneroid  barometer  for  a sign. 

Suddenly,  the  barometer  took  a drop 
to  its  minimum  reading,  and  the  quar- 
termaster hastened  to  the  _ mercury 
barometer.  He  took  a quick  look, 
blinked  his  eyes,  and  looked  again. 

The  hospital  ship’s  log  explains  the 
quartermaster’s  amazement : 

At  2100,  the  Repose  passed  through 
the  eye  of  the  typhoon,  and  the 
shrieking  gale  subsided,  leaving  the 
ship  in  an  area  of  dead  calm.  And  the 
mercury  barometer  dropped  to  25.5o 
inches! 
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Eskimobile 

Coach  Mike  Gonzalez  of  the  St. 
i } Louis  Cardinals  added  to  the  colorful 
language  of  baseball  with  his  now- 
i famous  description  of  a rookie  player: 
“Good  field.  No  hit.” 

Mike  has  a rival  rhetorician,  how- 
'ever,  in  Marine  Gunnery  Sgt.  A1  P. 
Jordan.  With  other  members  of  the 
corps,  Sgt.  Jordan  took  part  in  Arctic 
exercises  conducted  by  the  Navy  on 
Greenland.  The  sergeant  gave  three 
Eskimos  a lift  in  his  “weasel,”  an 
Army  vehicle  also  known  as  the  M-29. 

I (The  Eskimos  clung  courageously  to 
the  weasel  as  it  bounced  overland, 
plowed  through  water  and  skittered 
down  an  icy  mountainside. 

When  the  shaken  aborigines  clamb- 
{ ered  down,  Jordan  commented  suc- 
cinctly : 

“Good  sled.  No  dogs.” 

: ‘Gag  Away ’ 

The  atom  blast  had  some  rather  low 
watt  competition  during  Operation 
Crossroads. 

On  board  the  USS  Kenneth  Whiting 
500  officers,  enlisted  personnel  and 
civilians,  cruising  in  Pacific  waters  orf 
duties  connected  with  the  tests,  flew 
into  something  of  a tizzy  one  night. 
Thirty  feet  astern  of  the  ship  they 
made  out  a mysterious  light.  Conster- 
nation became  the  order  of  the  eve- 
ning, but  no  one  could  explain  the 
ghostly  glimmer. 

Days  later  they  learned  that  a sailor 
had  dropped  a waterproof  flashlight 
over  the  side  as  a gag. 

‘Lost’  Squadron 

The  letter  left  the  Navy  Department 
addressed,  you  would  think,  in  ade- 
quate manner: 

Commander 

Destroyer  Squadron  30 
c/o  Fleet  Post  Office 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  came  back,  rubber-stamped  by  the 
Post  Office  with  awful  finality,  decision 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal : 

“Returned  to  Writer.” 

The  reason:  ComDesRon  30,  said 
the  rubber  stamp,  had  “Moved,  Left 
No  Address.” 

Could  it  be — a squadron  of  nine  U. 
S.  tin  cans  fleeing  naval  jurisdiction, 
a wild-eyed  commodore  on  the  flag 
bridge  shouting  over  the  shriek  of  the 
gale;  nine  DDs  splitting  the  waters 
of  a remote  corner  of  the  South  At- 
lantic, beating  around  the  Cape  in 
lonely  patrol,  ectoplasm  trailing  from 
the  gun  muzzles?  Shades  of  the  Fly- 
ing Dutchman. 

No.  The  explanation,  of  course,  was 
prosaic.  DesRon  30  (apparently  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Post  Office) 
had  simply  crawled  tiredly  into  the 
Navy  Base  at  Charleston,  and  can  be 
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found  there  now  sleeping  quietly 
among  the  ships  of  the  16th  Fleet, 
seven  out  of  commission,  two  in  com- 
mission in  reserve. 

Trail-Blazer  Blazes 

The  patron  saint  of  sailors  appar- 
ently has  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  air  arm,  or  at  least  expanded  his 
activities  to  include  naval  aviation. 
Comdr.  Thomas  D.  Davies  and  mem- 
bers of  his  crew  in  the  Truculent 
Turtle,  Navy  patrol  plane  which  re- 
cently flew  from  Perth,  Australia,  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  reported  the  latest 
manifestation  of  St.  Elmo. 

While  en  route  from  Reno,  Nev.,  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  on  the  non-stop  flight, 
the  propellor  of  the  Turtle  was  en- 
veloped in  a huge  halo  of  greenish-blue 
flame  four  times  as  bright  as  the 
Northern  Lights.  The  scientific  phe- 
nomenon, caused  by  electrical  dis- 
charge and  once  known  as  St.  Elmo’s 
fire,  “made  our  hair  stand  on  end  for  a 
while,”  Comdr.  Davies  reported. 

Heretofore,  St.  Elmo’s  fire  has  con- 
fined its  activities  to  mast  tops,  the 
ends  of  yardarms  and — occasionally 
for  the  benefit  of  lubbers — church 
spires. 

Save  That  Cap ! 

Sailors  whose  white  hats  cost  them 
a mere  60  cents  at  Small  Stores  may 
want  to  shed  a sympathetic  tear  for  the 
senior  officer  whose  headgear  comes 
considerably  higher.  Recently  a com- 
mander had  occasion  to  underline  this 
fact.  While  waiting  on  the  dock  for  his 
boat  to  come  alongside,  the  officer  fell 
off.  Several  enlisted  men  standing  by 
quickly  reached  to  rescue  him. 

“Never  mind  me,”  the  commander 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

in  simulated  shipboard  settings  were  used  to  train  men  in  eleven  major  Navy  firefighting  schools. 


PEACETIME  ENEMY- FIRE 


FIRE,  one  of  the  most  fearful  weap- 
ons of  war,  was  fought  almost  lit- 
erally to  a standstill  by  revolutionary 
measures  developed  by  the  Navy  as  it 
sought  to  snatch  men,  ships,  and  mate- 
rial back  from  the  shadow  of  death. 

Confronted  with  the  appalling  toll  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  brought  about  not  so 
much  by  bombs  and  torpedoes  as  by  the 
resulting  fires,  the  Navy  gave  fire  fight- 
ing research  top  priority  and  enlisted 
the  help  of  key  specialists — city  fire- 
men and  fire  underwriters  in  particular 
— from  all  over  the  nation. 

The  net  result  of  invention,  mass 
training,  and  production  of  new  equip- 
ment was  to  pay  off  these  rich  divi- 
dends: 

The  great  carriers  uss  Franklin , 
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Revolutionary  Methods 
Developed  to  Combat 
Flames  Were  Used  by 
1 5,000  Fire  Fighters 
To  Reduce  Navy  Losses 


Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  and  Ticonde- 
roga  were  saved  from  infernos  of  flame 
which  would  have  entirely  destroyed 
them  without  the  advanced  technique 
of  fire  fighting  and  the  skill  and  cour- 
age of  their  men. 

The  uss  Enterprise  was  hit  by  a Jap 
bomb  in  the  Marshalls  invasion  in  1944, 
spewing  burning  high-octane  gasoline 
about  her  flight  and  hangar  decks. 


Using  foam  chemical  alone,  its  crew  ex- 
tinguished the  blaze  in  one  minute. 

Carrying  a $1,250,000  oil  cargo,  the 
ss  Robert  C.  Tuttle  caught  fire  after 
striking  a mine  off  the  Virginia  coast 
in  September,  1942.  Abandoned  by  the 
crew,  she  was  later  saved  by  a tug  of 
Navy  fire  fighters  which  put  out  from 
Norfolk.  This  first  large  example  of 
the  success  of  the  Navy’s  new  methods 
resulted  in  the  salvaging  of  75%  of  her 
cargo. 

Later  that  same  fall  the  uss  Wake- 
field, formerly  the  passenger  liner  Man- 
hattan, was  gutted  by  flames  off  New- 
foundland. A combat  fire  team  from 
the  Boston  Fire  Fighters  School  was 
flown  from  Quonset,  R.  I.,  to  the 
blazing  hulk,  and  with  portable  gear 
finally  brought  the  flames  under  con- 
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trol.  She  was  presently  rebuilt  and 
went  back  to  sea. 

At  Naples  one  team  of  Navy  fire 
fighters  finally  conquered  flames  raging 
in  the  holds  of  a merchant  ship  after 
an  exhausting  struggle  which  lasted 
55  hours.  At  Salerno  they  had  come 
near  to  success  with  a similar  burning 
ship  when  faced  with  a problem  yet  to 
be  conquered  — the  flames  reached  a 
hold  filled  with  bombs  and  began  to 
heat  the  casings.  The  fighters  got  off 
seconds  ahead  of  the  doomed  vessel’s 
final  and  terrible  blast. 

Combat  teams  were  stationed  aboard 
fleet  and  salvage  tugs  and  LCIs  during 
the  amphibious  assaults  on  Leyte,  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf,  Manila  Bay,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  They  played  a particularly 
important  role  in  combating  the  fires 
started  by  the  furious  kamikaze  at- 
tacks at  Okinawa. 

They  were  also  on  hand  as  early  as 
the  North  African  landings.  With  more 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  specialized 
equipment  and  materials,  they  quelled 
fires  ranging  from  a blaze  which  fol- 
lowed an  explosion  aboard  a submarine 
chaser  to  a flaming  ammunition  train. 

Eleven  major  schools  were  set  up 
throughout  the  country  to  train  person- 
nel. Realizing  the  greatest  ally  of  fire 
is  panic,  the  instructors  began  by  mak- 
ing the  students  work  immediately  with 
actual  fire  conditions,  and  win  self-con- 
fidence by  proving  to  themselves  that 
they  could  master  the  conflagrations. 

This  was  done  by  steel  and  concrete 
replicas  at  the  schools  of  ship’s  bridges, 
holds,  compartments  and  engine  rooms, 
into  which  oil  was  pumped  and  then 
ignited.  The  students  had  to  walk  in 
and  battle  the  flames  with  their  equip- 
ment. 

Fog  and  foam  were  the  backbone 
of  the  Navy’s  anti-fire  blitz.  Fog, 
sprayed  through  special  nozzles,  ab- 
sorbs heat  until  the  temperature  of  the 
burning  material  drops  below  ignition 
point.  It  put  up  a protective  wall  be- 
hind which  the  fighter  can  walk  in 
comparative  safety.  It  was  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  pilots  from  burning- 
planes. 

Foam,  however,  simply  smothers  the 
burning  material  by  denying  oxygen. 
Foam  currently  in  use  by  the  Navy 
was  derived  largely  from  soy  beans 
1 and  fish  scales.  For  this  reason  it  is 
! familiarly  called  “Navy  Bean  Soup.” 
Water  fog  has  done  miracles  with  a 
!]  hitherto  very  difficult  type  of  fire  to 
!j  control  — electrical  short  circuits.  _ A 
non-conductor,  fog  has  been  effective 
in  circuits  carrying  up  to  600  volts. 

Also  perfected  and  used  extensively 
were  portable  oxycetylene  cutting  out- 
fits so  that  steel  decks,  wreckage  and 
other  barriers  to  effectual  fighting  of  a 
I fire  could  be  quickly  cut  away. 

Oxygen  rescue  breathing  apparatus, 
i asbestos  clothing,  fire-retardant  life 
jackets  and  fire-retardant  paints  are 
among  the  other  weapons  with  which 
the  Navy  helped  conquer  the  historic 
destructive  force. 

By  the  end  of  hostilities  more  than 
15,000  personnel  were  on  duty  aboard 
ships  and  at  shore  establishments  con- 
cerned with  fire  fighting  work. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  to  make 
available  to  all  civilian  agencies  con- 
cerned with  fire  fighting  and  preven- 
| tion  the  methods  used  so  successfully 
, by  the  Navy. 
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BURNING  AT  BOTH  ENDS,  the  Hancock  looked  lost  (above)  after  bomb  and 
plane  hit  her;  was  operating  four  hours  later,  thanks  to  the  firefighters  (below). 


SMOTHERED  IN  FOAM  was  a fire  on  the  Enterprise,  set  by  an  anti-aircraft 
shell  from  another  ship.  The  snowy  foam  gave  the  deck  a wintry  appearance. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  ir.  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail 
through  channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  information  from  iccai  commands  in  aii  possible 
instances.  Do  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  mace. 


Awards  for  Ships 

Sir  : We  sailors  on  the  auxiliary  and 
small  fighting  ships  attached  to  the  famed 
Task  Forces  38  and  58  are  getting  an 
inferiority  complex.  It  seems  that  the  only 
ships  to  receive  any  credit  are  the  car- 
riers, and  we  of  the  supporting  forces  who 
protected  and  supplied  the  needs  of  these 
‘‘big  boys”  are  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. (1)  Can’t  something  be  done 
about  this?  (2)  Has  a ribbon  been  au- 
thorized for  the  transportation  of  Chinese 
troops? — V.  H.  A.,  Yl,  usn,  and  E.  F.  F., 
CY,  usn. 

• (1)  A study  of  all  types  of  vessels  that 
served  in  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  World 
War  II  is  being  conducted  with  a view  to 
recommending  outstanding  vessels  or  units 
for  unit  awards.  (2)  There  has  as  yet  been 
no  ribbon  or  medal  authorized  for  wearing 
by  Navy  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  of  Chinese  troops. — Ed. 

No  Waiver  of  Time 

Sir  : I enlisted  in  the  Navy  for  six  years 
and  lack  33  days  in  completion  of  four 
years  service.  I would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  I rate  a discharge  under 
the  recent  Alnav  512-46  (NDB,  30  Sept). 
— W.  H.  B„  SI,  usn. 

• No.  Alnav  512-1,6  allowed  no  waiver  of 
time.  No  further  Alnav  granting  such 
discharges  is  contemplated  at  this  time. — 

Ed. 

Chronic  Seasickness 

Sir:  I have  just  completed  four  years 
of  a six-year  hitch.  I am  afflicted  with 
chronic  seasickness.  Will  this  disqualify 
me  for  reenlistment,  and,  if  so,  am  I en- 
titled to  immediate  discharge? — M.  T.  T., 
PHM2,  usn. 

• Chronic  seasickness,  if  properly  deter- 
mined by  BuMed  to  exist  and  to  dis- 
qualify a man  for  sea  duty,  will  also  dis- 
qualify him  for  reenlistment.  However,  no 
persons  are  being  granted  discharges 
solely  for  reason  of  chronic  seasickness. — 
Ed. 

About  Hashmarks 

Sir  : We  believe  Chapter  VIII,  Art.  8-8, 
para.  2(c),  Uniform  Regulations,  1941, 
corrects  your  statement  in  All  Hands  of 
September  1946,  p.  30,  regarding  the 
wearing  of  hashmarks. — Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, Cleveland. 

• All  Hands  stated:  “ A hashmark  is  au- 
thorized for  a minority  cruise  of  any 
length." 

Chapter  VIII,  Art.  8-8,  para.  2(c),  Uni- 
form Regulations,  states:  “There  shall  be 
one  service  stripe  for  each  four  years  of 
active  service  in  the  Navy  or  the  Naval 
Reserve." 

The  apparent  conflict  does  not,  in  fact, 
exist.  Various  pieces  of  legislation  have 
long  established  that  for  purposes  of 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  for  pur- 
poses of  retirement  “a  complete  enlistment 
during  minority  . . . shall  be  considered  as 
four  years’  service,"  to  quote  one  of  these 
acts.  As  an  administrative  matter,  BuPers 
has  interpreted  the  leaislation  as  allowing 
the  wearing  of  a service  stripe  after  a 
minority  cruise,  because  that  cruise  is,  for 
all  practical  purposes  (except  longevity 
pay)  four  years’  service.  In  the  same 
manner,  BuPers  authorizes  a service 
stripe  for  a four-year  cruise,  the  length  of 
which  may  have  been  reduced  up  to  three 
months  by  early  discharge  under  the  “ con- 
venience of  the  government ’’  clause. 

Incidentally , watch  for  a new  Chapter 
VIII,  Uniform  Regulations,  which  pro- 
vides that  a service  stripe  shall  be  worn 
for  each  four  years  active  duty  in  the 
Navy  or  active  service  (active  of  inactive 
duty)  in  the  Naval  Reserve. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 

In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
are  publishing  souvenir  books  or  ‘‘war  rec- 
ords” and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 

clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 

BuPers  is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests  for 
information  on  books  published  by  various 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  COs 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souvenir 
books,  announcements  for  which  have  not 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (Attn: 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 

• tTss  Massachusetts  (BB  59).  Ad- 
dress : Ship's  History  Officer,  uss  Mas- 
sachusetts (BB  59),  Norfolk  Naval 
Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Va.  Copies  avail- 
able now.  Send  $1.25  per  copy,  plus 
seven  cents  postage,  with  order. 

• Souvenir  books  of  the  following 
ships  are  available,  address  Campus 
Publishing  Co.,  11,20  Walnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia 2,  Pa.:  uss  Wisconsin  (BB  61,), 
Wilkes-Barre  (CL  103),  Gilbert  Is- 
lands (CVE  107). 

• uss  Bataan  (CVL  29).  Address: 
Bataan  Publishing  Committee,  uss 
Bataan  (CVL  29 ),  Philadelphia  Group 
Sixteenth  Fleet,  U.  S.  Naval  Base. 
Philadelphia  12.  Available  now;  $7.50 
per  copy,  prepaid. 

• uss  Lowry  ( DD  7 70).  Address 
(and  make  checks  and  money  orders 
payable  to),  Commanding  Officer,  uss 
Lowry  (DD  770),  c/o  FPO,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  Copies  will  be  mailed  any- 
where in  the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  $5 
and  a mailing  address. 

• Patrol  Bombing  Squadron  109 
(VPB  109).  Address:  Lt.  T.  M.  Steele. 
Ltsnr,  treasurer,  1,01  West  118th  St., 
New  York  27.  N.  Y.  Book  now  available 
at  $6  per  copy. 

• uss  Wasp  (CV  18).  Address: 

George  E.  Crosby  Company , Printers 
391,  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass.  Book 
now  available ; $5,  check  or  money 

order. 


Enterprise  Veterans 

Sir  : Recently  I learned  that  a club  was 
formed  of  personnel  who  have  served 
aboard  uss  Enterprise.  (1)  Is  this  infor- 
mation correct  and  (2)  if  so,  where  can 
I get  further  information  on  this  group? 
— J.  F.  G..  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr. 

• (1)  Yes.  Such  an  organization  has  been 
formed.  (2)  Full  details  may  be  had  by 
writing  to  uss  Enterprise  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, National.  Headquarters.  512  5th 
Ave.,  New  York  18,  New  York. — Ed. 

Visiting  Ships 

Sir:  I am  on  uss  Gherqrdi  (DMS  30). 
Can  the  wives  of  enlisted  personnel  visit 
aboard  their  ships? — G.  K.  R.,  SI,  usn. 

• COs  prescribe  security  regulations  and 
visiting  hours  in  the  light  of  local  circum- 
stances.— Ed. 


Education  for  Transfers 

Sir  : I have  just  been  transferred  from 
a temporary  usn  officer  status  to  a per-1 1 
manent  commissioned  status.  I under- 
stand that  transferred  officers  who  do  not 
have  five  semesters  of  academic  college 
work  will  be  trained  at  an  NROTC  col- 
lege. I would  like  to  know  (1)  if  this 
information  is  correct.  (2)  If  so  when 
could  an  officer  with  two  years  commis-  : 
sioned  service  expect  such  training? — W. 
W.  T.,  Lt(jg).,  usn. 

• (1)  Correct.  Five  terms  is  the  maxi- 
mum. For  example,  an  officer  who  has 
had  two  terms  will  be  sent  back  to  school  ij 
for  three  more.  (2)  Initial  input  was 
made  this  fall.  Additional  transferred  • 
officers  will  be  ordered  to  school  at  the  ■ 
beginning  of  subsequent  semesters.  Each  : 
officer  requiring  further  college  education  : 
will  be  ordered  to  school  as  soon  as  his 
availability  permits. — Ed. 


Delegated  Authority 

Sir:  (1)  Is  it  required  for  naval  per- 

sonnel to  take  orders  from  the  civilian 
personnel  officer  on  this  base?  (2)  Does 
he  have  authority  to  make  station  orders? 
— L.F.A.,  Y3,  usn. 

• ( 1 ) It  is  assumed  that  the  civilian  per-  i ; 
sonnet  officer  has  been  so  designated  by  ! , 
the  commanding  officer,  and  is  therefore  S' 
acting  for  the  commanding  officer.  All 
proper  orders  issiied  by  him  would  there-  f 
fore  be  obeyed  by  naval  personnel  and 
civilians  assigned  under  him  as  though 
they  were  issued  by  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. (2)  His  authority  to  issue  station  ■ 
orders  depends  on  the  authority  delegated  ; 
to  him  by  the  commanding  officer. — Ed. 

Dependents’  Transportation 


Sir  : Is  a man  who  is  discharged  and 
who  reenlists  at  any  recruiting  station 
within  90  days,  entitled  to  transportation 
of  dependents  and  household  effects  when 
he  is  assigned  to  a duty  station  other 
than  his  previous  station?- — F.  A.  B.,  CSM, 
USN. 


• Only  under  certain  conditions.  Art.  8071, 
Travel  Instructions  ( revised , 12  March) 
states  that  to  qualify  for  transportation 
of  dependents,  reenlistment  must  take  place 
within  90  days  at  a place  in  the  vicinity 
of  place  of  discharge.  Household  effects, 
however,  will  be  transported  regardless 
of  where  reenlistment  (within  90  days) 
takes  place. — Ed. 


Longevity  Time 

Sir:  I enlisted  in  VI  on  21  Oct  1942  ; 
and  was  transferred  to  active  duty  in 
class  V12  on  1 July  1943.  On  26  Aug 
1943  I entered  the  Naval  Academy  from  | 
which  I was  graduated  5 June  1946.  Will 
all  this  time  count  for  longevity  purposes?  h 
— P.  B.  S.,  Ens.,  usn. 

• Time  served  as  an  enlisted  man  in  class 
VI  and  V12  may  be  counted  for  longevity  ; 
purposes,  but  time  served  as  a midship-  ■ 
man,  usn,  may  not  be  counted. — Ed. 

Occupation  Ribbon 

Sir  : According  to  my  service  record  I 
rate  the  Ribbon  for  the  Occupation  of 
Japan  for  duty  served  aboard  a station  i 
tanker  at  Wakaama  and  Sesabo  in  Japan.  ! 

I have  tried  in  various  ways  to  find  out,  i 
but  to  no  avail.  The  exec  refused  to  for-  1 
ward  to  BuPers  a letter  written  through  [ 
the  chain  of  command  inquiring  about  i 
the  ribbon.  The  chief  yeoman  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  tell  me  I don’t  rate  it,  but 
he  doesn’t  explain  why.  Personally,  I don't 
care  whether  I rate  it  or  not,  but  I’m  go- 
ing to  wear  the  ribbon  as  long  as  it  is 
authorized  by  my  service  record.  I don’t 
see  what  harm  can  come  from  it.  If  you 
could  get  the  information  I need  I would 
appreciate  it  very  much.  — G.  W.  C„ 
SKD3,  USN. 

• You’re  off  base,  mate.  The  Army  of 
Occupation  Medal  is  an  Army  decoration,  I 
awarded  only  by  the  War  Department.  In 
the  case  of  naval  personnel,  it  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Army  only  to  those  who 
were  attached  to  and  serving  directly 
with  units  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
Requests  now  received  in  BuPers  are  be- 

in  a hdd  awaiting  information  from  the 
War  Department  as  to  which  Navy  units 
were  actually  attached  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation  and  are  considered  eligible  for 
the  award. — Ed. 
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Allowance  for  Stepchildren 

Sir:  (1)  Would  it  be  possible  to  request 
family  allowance  for  stepchildren  were 
either  of  the  following-  the  actual  case? 
Wife’s  former  husband  living  and  con- 
tributing less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  children. 
Wife’s  former  husband  living  but  not  con- 
tributing to  support  of  the  children.  (2) 
What  papers  or  other  proofs  must  be  pre- 
sented in  order  to  have  application  for- 
warded by  ship  or  station  to  BuPers  for 
final  judgment  as  to  validity? — M.  D.  H., 
CGM,  usn. 

• (1)  Under  the  Servicemen’s  Dependents 
Allowance  Act,  as  amended,  family  allow- 
ance benefits  are  payable  in  behalf  of  step- 
children of  an  enlisted  man  provided  such 
stepchildren  are  in  fact  members  of  the 
enlisted  man’s  household.  Benefits  are  pay- 
able in  behalf  of  such  stepchildren  regard- 
less of  whether  their  natural  father  may 
be  contributing  to  their  support  or  they 
already  are  receivin' t family  allowance 
benefits  by  reason  of  his  service.  (2)  For- 
mal application  for  family  allowance  in 
such  cases  should  include  sworn  state- 
ment as  to  actual  custody  of  the  stepchil- 
dren.— Ed. 

Time  in  Rate 

Sir  : I understand  “time  in  rate”  cannot 
be  waived,  except  by  BuPers.  In  All 
Hands  (June,  194(1,  p.  32)  it  was  stated 
that  S2s  were  being  advanced  to  ETMls 
in  13  months.  Does  this  waiver  of 
“time  in  rate”  apply  to  only  those  at- 
tending material  school,  or  can  an  ETM 
striker  at  sea  also  advance  this  fast? — 
J.  L,.  D.,  ETM3,  USN. 

• The  “ time  in  rate”  waiver  applies  only 
to  those  personnel  undergoing  instruction, 
or  in  instructor  capacity,  at  EE  and  RM 
school.  Refer  to  Alnav  290-1,6  (NDB,  15 
June)  for  school  eliaibility,  and  to  BuPers 
Girc.  Ltr.  125-1,6  (NDB,  31  May)  for  ad- 
vancement in  rating  at  school. — Ed. 

Wave  Promotions 

Sir  : Does  the  three-year  “time  in  rate” 
requirement  for  promotion  from  POl  to 
CPO  apply  to  Waves  as  well  as  to  men? 
— L.  M.  A.,  SKI,  usnr. 

• Yes.  Refer  to  AlStaCons  05231,6  Janu- 
ary, 172109  January  and  291805  March. — 
Ed. 


Mustering  Out  Pay 

Sir  : I reenlisted  in  the  regular  Navy 
last  November  and  received  $200  muster- 
ing out  pay.  If  I have  sea  duty  before 
the  new  hitch  is  up,  will  I receive  the 
additional  $100?— W.  A.  B.,  SI,  usn. 

• Yes.  You  are  entitled  to  accrue  the  ad- 
ditional $100  during  your  enlistment,  but 
payment  cannot  be  made  before  your  pres- 
ent enlistment  expires. — Ed. 

Button  Regulations 

Sir  : Do  current  uniform  regulations 

authorize  wearing  of  gold  buttons  on  CPO 
as  well  as  commissioned  officer  uniforms? 
— L.  T.  G.,  CPHM,  usn. 

Sir  : What  kind  of  buttons  are  worn 
with  stewards’  and  cooks'  e-ray  and  khaki 
uniforms? — W.  R.  K.,  STM3,  USN. 

• Depends  on  the  uniform.  Gold  buttons 
must  be  worn  on  CPOs’  khaki  and  blue 
uniforms.  Either  gold  or  black  buttons 
may  be  worn  on  grays.  Bronze  buttons 
are  required  on  greens.  The  same  regula- 
tions apply,  as  appropriate,  to  stewards’ 
and  cooks’  uniforms. — Ed. 

Original  Claim  Needed 

Sir  : As  an  ex-POW,  I submitted  claim 
for  $143.20  for  gear  lost  by  me.  Claim 
was  approved,  and  I received  one  issue 
of  $68.60.  The  storekeeper  who  issued 
this  did  not  return  the  original  claim,  but 
returned  a copy  to  me.  I did  not  realize 
the  mistake  until  I tried  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  claim  filled  at  another  station.  I 
wrote  the  office  which  kept  my  original 
claim  and  they  returned  a certified  copy 
to  me.  There  is  still  $74.60  due  on  this 
claim.  Can  I collect  having  only  this  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  original  approved  claim? 
— T.  A.  H.,  GM1,  usn. 

• Sorry,  payment  cannot  be  made  on 
certified  copies.  Suggest  you  write  again 
to  the  station  holding  the  original  claim 
and  request  it  be  returned  to  you. — Ed. 
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Pro  and  Con  on  Uniform 

Sir  : With  three  and  one-half  years 
in  the  Army  and  sixteen  months  in  the 
Navy,  the  present  dress  blues  are  still 
tops. — W.H.M.,  ETM3,  USN. 

Sir  : I think  the  uniform  is  fine  the 
way  that  it  is,  with  a very  few  excep- 
tions, which  are  : ( 1 ) Change  the  ma- 
terial of  the  dress  blues  to  serge 
or  gaberdine,  and  (2)  authorize  the 
Eisenhower  style  jacket,  to  be  worn 
with  the  blues  in  place  of  the  present 
pea  coat. — W.D.N.,  Y2,  usn. 

Sir  : We  the  undersigned  are  submit- 
ting this  petition  in  protest  against 
any  change  in  our  present  uniform. — - 
111  usns  and  11  usnrs. 


Co rpsmen  Organization 

Sir  : I have  heard  of  a new  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  former  Navy  pharmacists’ 
mates.  If  this  is  true,  where  can  I get 
additional  information  on  this  organiza- 
tion?— E.  R.  S.,  former  PHM. 

• It  is  partly  true.  The  organization, 
known  as  the  National  Association,  Vet- 
erans of  the  Hospital  Corps,  is  made  up 
not  only  of  former  Navy  personnel,  but 
of  former  hospital  corps  personnel  and 
similarly  trained  men  of  the  Army  and 
Coast  Guard,  including  enlisted  personnel 
and  officers  who  served  in  that  capacity 
in  any  war.  The  organization  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  11,  Aug  191,5.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
secretary  of  this  association  at.  1605  M 
St.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. — Ed. 

Precedence  of  Ratings 

Sir  : In  the  June  Issue  of  All  Hands, 
you  list  boatswain’s  mate  as  being  the 
rate  of  highest  precedence  in  the  Navy 
followed  by  turret  captain,  gunner’s  mate, 
mineman,  torpedoman’s  mate  and  quar- 
termaster. BuPers  Manual,  article  D-5101, 
on  board  this  vessel  indicates  seniority 
as  follows : boatswain’s  mate,  gunner's 

mate,  turret  captain,  torpedoman’s  mate 
and  quartermaster.  Which  is  correct? — 
H.  W.  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 

• Change  No.  1,  (1  Feb  19 1,5)  to  BuPers 
Manual  changes  precedence  of  ratings 
(Art.  D-5102)  to  read : boatswain’s  mate, 
turret  captain,  gunner’s  mate,  mineman, 
torpedoman’s  mate  and  quartermaster. — 
Ed. 

Shipping  Over 

Sir:  (1)  Can  a man  reenlist  for  two 
years  if  he  has  not  reenlisted  before? 
(2)  is  reenlistment  leave  still  granted, 
and  (3)  will  travel  money  be  paid  both 
ways  for  this  leave? — T.  A.  F.,  BM2,  usn. 
« (1)  No.  Current  enlistment  rules  (Nav- 
Act  65-1,6;  NDB,  31  August)  state  that 
enlistment  and  reenlistments  may  be  for 
four  or  six  years  only,  with  the  exception 
of  applicants  17  years  of  age  who  will 
be  enlisted  for  minority  only.  (2)  Yes, 
but  reenlistment  leave  will  count  against 
annual  leave  already  accrued,  or  against 
annual  ! save  which  will  accrue  in  the  en- 
suing enlistment.  (3)  Yes. — Ed. 


Chief  Warrant 

Sir  : I was  appointed  warrant  officer 
on  24  Apr  1939.  Normally  I would  have 
made  chief  warrant  on  24  Apr  1945.  When 
my  temporary  commission  as  lieutenant 
is  terminated,  will  I revert  to  warrant  or 
to  chief  warrant? — H.  L.  D.,  Lieut.,  usn. 

• Present  indications  are  that  permanent 
warrant  officers  will  be  retained  in  tem- 
porary rank  for  some  time  to  come.  When 
service  needs  dictate  these  officers,  who 
have  been  retained  beyond  the  date  they 
normally  would  have  become  eligible  for 
appointment  to  chief  warrant  officer,  and 
including  CWOs  appointed  under  Public 
Late  31,7,  79th  Congress  (which  provided 
for  transfer  of  usnr  and  temporary  usn 
officers  to  the  regular  Navy),  will  be  as- 
signed precedence  in  the  grade  of  perma- 
nent commissioned  warrant  officer,  ivith 
due  consideration  being  given  to  their 
positions  on  both  the  temporary  and  per- 
manent lists  of  the  Navy. — Ed. 

Eligibility  for  Advancement 

Sir  : I was  discharged  as  CSKA,  usnr, 
on  6 Oct  1945.  Before  90  days  I reenlisted 
in  V-6  and  retained  my  rate.  On  7 May 
1946,  I reenlisted  in  usn  in  the  highest 
rate  open  at  that  time,  SK2.  Higher  rates 
for  reenlistments  opened  15  May.  Since 
reenlisting  my  rate  has  been  changed  to 
PRTRL2.  I am  told  I qualify  for 
PRTRL1.  In  view  of  this  and  my  previ- 
ous service  in  higher  pay  grades,  I would 
like  to  know  when  I will  be  eligible  for 
advancement  in  rating. — P.  D.,  PRTR2, 
USN. 

• Inasmuch  as  your  rate  teas  changed 
from  SK2  to  PRTR2  subsequent  to  your 
enlistment  there  is  no  provision  whereby 
you  could  be  reinstated  to  the  rating  of 
PRTRL1,  as  such  rate  was  not  previously 
held  by  you.  Normally,  you  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  advancement  to  PRTR1  after  you 
have  served  12  months  in  your  present 
pay  grade,  if  otherwise  qualified. — Ed. 

Drawing  Saved  Pay 

Sir  : When  I was  promoted  from  chief 
warrant  to  ensign  I continued  to  draw  the 
pay  of  the  former  rank  with  20  per  cent 
longevity  based  on  12  years  service.  Upon 
completion  of  15  years  service  the  pay 
remained  the  same  without  any  increase 
for  the  last  three  years.  Do  officers  and 
men  drawing  saved  pay  get  increases  in 
logevity  pay  for  additional  pay  periods? — 
E.  M.,  Lt.  (jg)  (HC),  usn, 

• No.  Art.  51,106-3  (a)  BuSandA  Manual 
states  in  part  that  an  individual  ivlio 
elects  to  dra-o  saved  pay  will  receive  base 
pay  plus  lot  <evity  at  the  rate  to  which 
entitled  at  til.  ? of  first  temporary  appoint- 
ment.— Ed. 

Street  Scene 

Sir  : The  photograph  that  appeared  in 

All  Hands,  March  issue,  inside  front 
cover,  was  taken  in  Japan  and  not  in 
Shanghai  as  you  stated.  Shanghai  is  flat 
as  a pancake.  Where  did  the  hill  in  the 
picture  background  originate?  The  archi- 
tecture is  Japanese  and  the  owner  of  the 
cart  is  a Japanese  wearing  a soldier’s 
cap  and  Japanese  slippers. — G.W.T. 

• Research  disclosed  the  picture  ivas  taken 
on  the  main  street  of  Wakanoura,  Japan. 
27  Sept  191,5. — Ed. 


Here’s  How  Wifey  Can  Bake  Beans  Navy  Style 


Sir  : My  wife  tries  to  serve  baked 
beans  Navy  style,  but  they  never  seem 
to  turn  out  like  the  Navy  cooks  them. 
She  asks  me  time  and  again  how  the 
Navy  cooked  them,*  but,  being  an 
ACMM,  I know  nothing  about  cooking. 
How  about  it,  Ed.,  can  you  help  her 
out?— G.  N.  H.,  ACMM,  usn  (Ret). 

• ALL  HANDS’  home  economics  department  is 
always  glad  to  help  a lady.  Here’s  the  recipe 
from  the  official  Cook  Book  (NavSandA  No. 
7): 

Pick  over  and  wash  thoroughly  12  pounds 
of  white  dried  beans.  Soak  in  cold  water  about 
6 hours. 

Do  not  drain.  Add  3 to  4 gallons  of  boiling 
water.  Simmer  about  1 hour  until  beans  are 
tender,  but  not  mushy.  Drain  off  and  save  the 
excess  liquid.  Add  10  tablespoons  of  salt,  4Va 


tablespoons  of  dry  mustard,  1 quart  of  mo- 
lasses, and  4 pounds  of  cubed  salt  pork,  ba- 
con or  ham  fat.  Place  in  baking  pans. 

Bake  in  slow  oven  (300°)  from  4 to  5 hours, 
adding  liquid  from  the  boiled  beans  as 
needed. 

That’s  what  the  Cook  Book  says.  But  a chief 
commissary  steward  who  has  been  cooking 
beans  for  1 1 V2  of  his  12  years  in  the  Navy, 
offered  a few  suggestions: 

“Simmer  the  beans  about  4Va  to  5 hours 
to  make  them  more  tender.  Throw  in  about 
12  ounces  of  chopped  onions  and  8 ounces 
of  ketchup  when  you  put  them  in  the  baking 
pans,  and  lay  strips  of  bacon  over  the  top. 
Cut  the  baking  time  down  to  about  1 hour. 
You've  simmered  the  beans  long  enough  to  cook 
them.’’ 

By  the  way,  how  hungry  for  beans  are  you, 
chief?  This  recipe  serves  100.— Ed. 
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SANDIE  AND  MOTHER,  Mrs.  Geraldine 
were  among  wives  and  children  of  servic 
Anderson  bound  for  Pacific  bases  and  J 
Philippine  Mars  leaps  clear  of  San  Francisc 
assisted  takeoff.  Lower  left:  Bluejackets  on 
velt  do  a bit  of  sightseeing  on  Malta.  I 
stroyers  lie  at  anchor  on  a visit  to  Athens,  < 
sion  is  given  aboard  USS  Burleson  to  a goe 
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!i of  Chicago,  upper  left, 
ooard  the  USS  General 
center:  NATS'  mighty 
r added  power  of  a jet- 
II  USS  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
: U.  S.  cruiser  and  de- 
wer  right:  Blood  transfu- 
to  atomic  blast  at  Bikini. 


Guam  and  Saipan  Will  Be  Developed; 
Facilities  to  Rival  Pearl  Harbor 


Marianas  Naval  Base 

The  Navy  will  devote  its  principal 
efforts  in  overseas  construction  in  de- 
veloping a permanent,  major  naval 
base  in  the  Marianas,  with  facilities 
rivaling  those  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  statement  of  Pacific  policy  was 
outlined  by  Admiral  John  H.  Towers, 
USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific 
Fleet,  following  a White  House  con 
ference  with  President  Truman  and 
SecNav  James  Forrestal. 

Other  Pacific  bases  will  assume  a 
secondary  status,  but  will  not  be  aban- 
doned, Admiral  Towers  revealed.  Most 
of  these  have  natural  naval  anchor- 
ages which  the  Navy  will  continue  to 
use.  However,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  facilities  on  shore 
which  were  required  during  the  war, 
and  which  are  deteriorating  rapidly. 

By  maintaining  these  bases  on  a sec- 
ondary basis,  the  Navy  will  need  to 
spend  little  money  on  them,  yet 
can  utilize  them  as  aviation  step- 
ping-stones, staging  bases  and  Fleet 
anchorages,  linking  the  great  western 
Pacific  base  in  the  Marianas  with 
Pearl  Harbor.  In  this  category  are 
such  bases  as  Eniwetok,  Kwajalein, 
Majuro,  Truk,  Ulithi  and  Palau. 

The  Pacific  commander  said  that  re- 
cent budget  cuts  and  a re-examination 
of  the  general  situation  have  resulted 
in  this  policy  whereby  the  Navy  will 
cut  down  its  spending  on  less  import- 
ant bases  to  expedite  development  of 
the  Marianas. 

Admiral  Towers  made  it  clear  that 
construction  in  the  Marianas  em- 
braces both  Guam  and  Saipan,  which 
will  be  developed  as  one  major  naval 
base.  Most  of  the  money  spent  there 
during  the  war  was  for  temporary 
construction,  which  must  be  replaced 
with  permanent  facilities,  he  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Admiral  Towers 
declared,  the  principal  naval  bastion 
in  the  Pacific,  Pearl  Harbor,  is  largely 
of  permanent  construction,  and  will 


require  very  little  further  develop- 
ment. The  northern  Pacific  naval 
base  at  Kodiak,  partly  of  permanent 
construction,  will  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

In  discussing  the  time  element  in 
completing  the  proposed  Guam-Saipan 
naval  base,  Admiral  Towers  said  that 
the  Navy  must  take  into  consideration 
several  factors: 

• Most  of  the  labor  to  construct  the 
facilities  will  have  to  be  imported. 

• The  Navy  cannot  expect  to  get  all 
its  money  at  one  time. 

• The  Navy  cannot  indulge  in 
operations  which  will  result  in  an  ex- 
tensive withdrawal  of  materials  al- 
ready scarce  in  the  U.  S.,  and  which 
probably  will  continue  to  be  scarce  for 
some  years. 

Dependents’  Transports 

Families  of  naval  personnel  were 
assured  comfortable  transport  over- 
seas when  the  first  of  a group  of  ships 
were  remodeled  to  serve  as  depend- 
ents’ transports.  The  vessels,  uss  Le 
Jeune  (AP  74)  and  uss  General  A.  E. 
Anderson  (AP  111)  have  made 
maiden  voyages. 

Le  Jeune  is  a former  German  nas- 
senger  liner  which  was  used  by  the 
nazis  as  a raider  and  supply  vessel  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  She  was  seized 
and  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.,  and 
served  as  a troop  transport  after 
April  1944. 

Her  facilities  include  75  cabin-class 
staterooms  with  berthing  capacity  for 
205  cabin-class  passengers,  as  well  as 
berthing  compartments  for  2,700 
troops.  A large  nursery  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  Navy  tots,  complete  with 
slides,  sand  boxes,  play  pens  and 
tables  and  chairs.  The  room  is  ap- 
propriately, if  un-nautically,  decorated 
with  pictures  of  animals,  birds  and 
animated  cartoon  characters.  A diet 
kitchen  has  been  set  up  where  mothers 
can  prepare  formulas  for  babies  and 
small  children  under  the  supervision 
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pared  to  welcome  a 
novel  invasion — an  estimated  100,000 
overseas  brides  of  service  personnel  and 
their  offspring. 
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Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  photograph 


MAYFLOWER,  veteran  of  three  wars  and  35  years  in  the  Navy,  and  private 
yacht  of  several  presidents,  is  offered  for  sale,  either  for  operation  or  scrapping. 


of  a Navy  nurse.  Four  other  nurses 
are  assigned  as  part  of  the  ship’s 
complement. 

Also  included  is  a small  hand  laun- 
dry, in  addition  to  the  ship’s  laundry, 
complete  with  irons,  and  a drying 
machine.  Three  barber  shops,  a ship’s 
store  with  soda  fountain,  two  lounges, 
and  enough  bathtubs  to  permit  moth- 
ers to  bathe  their  small  children  are 
provided.  Space  is  available  for  sun- 
bathing and  deck  sports. 

The  Navy  plans  conversion  of  other 
vessels  for  this  new  duty,  including 
uss  General  H.  W.  Butner  (AP  113), 
General  W.  A.  Mann  (AP  112),  Gen- 
eral Wm.  Mitchell  (AP  114),  General 
G.  M.  Randall  (AP  115),  General  J. 
C.  Breckinridge  (AP  1761,  President 
Hayes  (APA  20),  President  Adams 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAVY  WIFE  carries  child  under  one 
arm  and  luggage  with  the  other  as 
she  boards  USS  Le  Jeune  (AP  74). 


(APA  19),  President  Jackson  (APA 
18),  Thomas  Jefferson  (APA  30)  and 
Crescent  City  (APA  21). 

Mayflower  for  Sale 

The  former  Presidential  yacht  May- 
flower was”  recently  offered  for  sale, 
either  for  operation  or  scrapping,  by 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Bids  for 
the  yacht  were  to  be  opened  in  Wash- 
ington on  6 November. 

The  Mayflower  (then  AY  1)  was  a 
vessel  of  the  Navy  for  35  years,  serv- 
ing as  the  private  yacht  of  several 
Presidents.  In  1931  she  sank  after 
catching  fire  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  and  was  sold  for  scrap. 

In  1942  more  than  a million  dollars 
was  spent  in  reconditioning  and  recon- 
version of  the  vessel  for  use  in  the 
war  by  the  Coast  Guard.  Used  as  a 
CIC  training  ship,  she  was  based  at 
Little  Creek,  Va. 

Built  in  Glasgow,  Scotland  in  1896, 
the  Mayflower  is  a steel,  twin-screw 
craft,  275  feet  long  of  1,780  gross  tons, 
and  is  powered  by  4,800-horsepower 
oil  burning  engines. 

News  Center  Moves 

The  Fleet  Home  Town  News  Cen- 
ter has  continued  to  supply  the  na- 
tion’s newspapers  with  stories  and 
pictures  of  the  men  of  the  Navy  in 
its  new  location  at  Great  Lakes,  111. 
The  News  Center  was  moved  from  its 
downtown  Chicago  location. 

More  than  a million  and  a half 
home  town  news  and  picture  releases 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  center  in 
the  past  16  months  of  its  existence, 
an  average  of  nearly  100,000  per 
month.  The  News  Center  also  has 
graduated  three  classes — and  is  train- 
ing a fourth — of  enlisted  naval  cor- 
respondents, trained  newsmen  who 
are  assigned  to  Fleet  units  to  send 
back  to  the  center  pictures  and  stories 
about  the  men  aboard  which  are  of 
interest  to  home  town  readers. 

New  address  of  the  center  is:  Fleet 
Home  Town  News  Center,  Ninth 
Naval  District,  Great  Lakes,  111. 


Plaque  for  Utah 

Survivors  of  uss  Utah  (once  BB  3 
later  AG  16)  have  erected  a plaque  i 
the  rotunda  of  the  Utah  State  Capitc 
commemorating  the  officers  and  mt 
who  lost  their  lives  aboard  th; 
ship  in  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pea 
Harbor. 

Capt.  John  Ball  (SC),  USN,  of  tl 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Clearfield,  Uta 
and  Capt.  J.  P.  Thew,  USN,  CO  of  tl| 
NROTC  unit  at  University  of  Uta 
were  in  charge  of  ceremonies.  Gove 
nor  Herbert  B.  Maw  of  Utah  w:; 
present  at  the  unveiling. 

Submarine  Jeep 

The  versatile  jeep  has  become  suli 
mersible. 

BuShips  has  ordered  “submarir 
kits”  from  the  jeep’s  makers,  wil 
specifications  that  the  kits  must  maM 
the  jeep  operable  in  water  one  for 
higher  than  the  hood  for  a period  ( 
15  minutes.  The  Marine  Corps  r| 
quested  the  equipment. 

The  kits  contain  125  parts  ar 
weigh  117  pounds,  but  because  of  rj 
moval  of  certain  other  parts  of  tl 
jeep  in  installing  them  they  actual' 
add  only  about  37  pounds  to  the  tot, 
weight  of  each  vehicle. 

Largest  parts  of  the  kit  are  extei 
sions  of  intake  and  exhaust  manifold 
which  act  as  breathers  for  the  sul 
merged  engine.  In  addition  to  tl 
“schnorchel-like”  manifolds,  the  jee] 
are  provided  with  a waterproof  di 
tributor  and  coil,  aviation-type  spa: 
plugs  and  an  aluminum  carburetli 
housing. 

After  waterproofing,  the  jeep  mz 
b_  run  on  land  or  in  fordable  water- 
fordable  water  meaning  any  strea 
not  over  the  driver’s  head,  presumabl 
In  land  operation,  the  waterproofirj 
helps  keep  sand  and  dirt  out  of  tl! 
motor. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photoflra 

FLORIDA  GOVERNOR  Millard  Calc 
well  gets  set  for  flight  from  USS  Sa 
pan  during  visit  as  SecNav  gues 

nutate. 


_ Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

THE  BAT,  first  fully  automatic  guided  missile  to  be  used  successfully  in  com- 
bat by  any  nation,  is  launched  by  an  SB2C  during  public  demonstration. 


BAT-ing  Practice 

Aircrewmen  and  pilots  are  in  train- 
ing at  the  Naval  Aviation  Ordnance 
Test  Station,  Chincoteague,  Va.,  in 
the  operational  use  of  the  Navy’s  first 
guided  missile.  Aim  of  the  training- 
program  is  to  establish  two  squadrons 
of  PB4Y2s  (Privateers)  ready  and 
able  to  launch  the  missiles. 

The  announcement  was  made  at 
the  first  public  demonstration  of  the 
missle,  the  BAT,  last  month.  The 
weapon  is  an  automatic-homing  glider- 
bomb,  used  with  success  against  Jap 
shipping  in  the  closing  stages  of 
World  War  II.  The  BAT  is  launched 
from  an  aircraft  and  sweeps  down  in 
a fast,  flat  glide,  guided  by  a radar 
set  contained  within  the  missile.  It 
was  operated  entirely  by  specially 
trained  BuOrd  teams  in  the  war. 

The  BAT  is  a small  glider  capable 
of  carrying  a 1,000-pound  bomb,  with 
a range  of  about  10  miles.  The  com- 
plete unit  may  be  suspended  beneath 
the  wing  or  fuselage  of  a parent  air- 
craft and  launched  while  the  plane  is 
well  out  of  range  of  antiaircraft  fire. 
(It  glides  down  at  a speed  comparable 
'to  that  of  a high-speed  airplane. 

Twelve  feet  long  with  a 10-foot 
wingspan,  it  contains,  besides  its  war- 
head,  a radar  transmitter  and  receiver 
which  actuate  a servo  system  to  oper- 
ate control  surfaces,  and  a gyroscopic 
stabilizer. 

The  BAT  has  been  hailed  as  the 
first  true  guided  missile  to  be  made 
available  to  the  armed  services  on  a 
practical  scale. 

The  BAT’s  practicality  is  attested 
by  its  record.  Launched  in  tests  at 
distances  greatly  in  excess  of  those 
I possible  in  conventional  bombing,  it 
has  attained  direct  hits  in  50  per  cent 
of  the  drops.  The  missile’s  radar  robot 


On  Guided  Missiles 

Concurrently  with  the  public 
demonstration  of  the  BAT,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made  by  Vice 
Admiral  G.  F.  Hussey  Jr.,  usn, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance: 

“The  program  in  progress  at  the 
Naval  Aviation  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion, Chincoteague,  Va.,  for  the 
training  of  Fleet  personnel  in  the 
technical  and  operational  use  of  the 
BAT  marks  the  first  step  in  the 
foreseen  change  in  methods  of  de- 
fensive and  offensive  warfare 
through  the  employment  of  guided 
missiles. 

“The  BAT  has  been  evaluated 
fully  through  a long  program  of 
development  and  test,  and  received 
service  evaluation  in  the  late  stages 
of  the  war.  It  is  now  a full-fledged 

■ service  weapon,  the  first  fully  auto- 
matic homing  guided  missile  to  be 
made  available  to  the  armed  forces. 
“Like  the  airplane  in  World  War 
( I,  the  guided  missile  in  World  War 
II  has  made  its  debut  as  a vital 
weapon  to  success  in  any  possible 
! future  conflict. 

j “With  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  de- 
| velopment  responsibilities  for  the 
BAT  are  terminated  and  future  cog- 
S nizance  of  this  missile  will  be  vested 
in  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.” 
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pilot  performs  much  more  efficiently 
than  did  the  human  pilots  of  Japan’s 
suicide  Baka  bomb.  The  radar  can  de- 
tect a target  under  any  condition  of 
visibility,  can  react  to  correct  its 
flight  much  more  quickly,  requires  less 
space  than  a human  pilot  and,  of 
course,  never  gets  cold  feet  at  the  last 
minute.  The  BAT  is,  however,  a little 
weak  on  ship  recognition,  and  once 
launched  would  as  soon  attack  the 
New  Jersey  as,  say,  the  Nagato.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  selecting  targets 
before  the  BAT  is  released  from  the 
mother  plane. 

Directional  control  of  the  BAT  in 
flight  is  maintained  by  a radar 
“brain,”  which  detects  the  target,  de- 
termines its  direction  with  respect  to 
the  axis  of  the  BAT,  and  moves  the 
missile’s  control  surfaces  to  keep  its 
deadly  nose  pointed  at  the  victim.  The 
most  frantic  evasive  maneuvers  of  the 
target  are  followed  with  cold,  imper- 
sonal accuracy  by  the  BAT. 

The  BAT  is  not  propelled  by  any 
type  of  propulsive  force  within  itself. 
Its  power,  and  speed,  are  a result  of 
the  speed  of  the  mother  plane  at 
launching  and  the  pull  of  gravity. 
From  the  point  of  drop  the  missile’s 
great  weight  relative  to  its  small  drag 
insures  a flashing  descent  on  the  tar- 
get and  makes  it  a challenging  AA 
target. 

Another  advantage  of  the  BAT’s 
relatively  small  size  is  that  it  may  be 
carried  by  fighters  as  well  as  by 
bombers,  carrier-borne  as  well  as  dry- 
land aircraft.  It  affects  the  flight 
characteristics  of  the  mother  plane 
only  a little.  In  flight  tests  at  Chin- 
coteague the  missile  has  been  launched 
by  Corsairs  as  well  as  Privateers. 

While  the  BAT  was  used  only 
against  shipping  during  the  war,  and 
it  destroyed  many  tons  of  both  com- 
batant and  merchant  types,  tests  since 
the  war  have  shown  it  may  be  homed 
on  land  targets  as  well.  Its  radar 
director  can  find  such  targets  as 
bridges,  dams  and  isolated  factories. 


Flag  Promotions 

The  following  promotions  to  flag 
rank  for  temporary  service  were  an- 
nounced last  month  (Congress  not  in 
session). 

• To  be  Vice  Admiral  (reappointed)  : 

Edward  L.  Cochrane,  USN,  Chief  of 

the  Material  Division,  to  rank  from 
3 Apr  1945. 

• To  be  Commodore : 

Ernest  M.  Eller,  usn,  Director  of 
Public  Information,  to  rank  from  30 
Sept  1946. 

• To  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and  Accounts: 

Rear  Admiral  Walter  A.  Buck  (sc) 
USN,  to  rank  from  31  Mar  1943. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

ALL  SMILES,  Chief  Yeoman  Helen 
Swanberg  displays  bright  new  hash- 
mark,  recently  approved  for  Waves. 
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RECORD-MAKING  flight  of  the  "Truculent  Turtle"  from  Australia  to  U.  S.  is  given  in  map  by  All  Hands  artist. 


It’s  a Small  World 

The  Navy  and  the  Army  demon- 
strated last  month  something  most 
people  had  begun  to  suspect:  that  this 
world  isn’t  so  all-fired  big  after  all. 

A Navy  P2V,  the  Truculent  Turtle, 
lifted  (with  a JATO  boost)  her  85,- 
500-pound  gross  load  off  Pierce  Air- 
drome, near  Perth,  Australia,  shortly 
after  1800  Sunday,  29  September,  local 
time  (1010  Sunday,  GCT).  Exactly 
55  hours  and  15  minutes  later,  and  a 
matter  of  some  11,236  official,  great 
circle  miles,  the  Neptune  sat  down  at 
Columbus,  Ohio  (1125  Tuesday,  1 Oc- 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


PLANE'S  INSIGNIA — Record-making 
hop  by  Navy  plane  demonstrated 
world  isn't  as  big  as  some  folk  think. 


tober,  local  time;  1725,  same  date, 
GCT). 

A few  days  later  an  Army  crew 
took  a heavily-loaded  Superfortress, 
Pacusan  Dreamboat,  off  John  Rod- 
gers Field,  Honolulu,  and  flew  across 
the  top  of  the  world  to  land  at  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  39  hours,  36  minutes  and 
15  seconds,  and  9,422  miles  in  the  air. 

The  Turtle’s  record  11,236  miles 
(for  such  flights  only  the  great  circle 
distance  is  officially  allowed)  and  the 
Dreamboat’s  9,422-mile  flight,  both 
topped  the  previous  long-distance  rec- 
ord of  7,916  miles,  Guam  to  Washing- 
ton, I).  C.,  logged  on  19-20  Nov  1945 
by,  coincidentally,  the  same  Dream- 
boat. 

The  world  looked  even  smaller  when 
the  public  realized  these  flights  had 
been  made  by  equipment  at  hand,  not 
fanciful  eight-jet  propelled  bombers 
of  the  future.  And  a glance  at  the 
record  book  shows  even  more  clearly 
you  don’t  need  a rocket  ship  to  make  a 
long  flight.  The  last  prewar  distance 
record,  set  by  a group  of  intrepid 
British  airmen  in  1938,  covered  a route 
from  Ismailia,  Egynt,  to  Port  Dar- 
win, Australia — 7,158  long  miles.  The 
Britishers,  it  may  be  observed,  flew 
it  in  two  single-engined  planes! 

Meat  for  Thought 

The  Navy  menu,  which  became 
pretty  prosey  last  month,  should  read 
like  poetry  again,  although  BuSandA 
pointed  out  that  decontrol  of  meat  did 
not  mean  conservation  measures  could 
be  relaxed.  Supply  departments  still 
pursue  proteins  in  such  items  as  fish, 
macaroni,  cheese,  eggs  and  sundry 
dairv  products,  as  instructed  by  Alnav 
532-46  (NDB,  30  September). 

In  view  of  the  unsettled  price  situ- 
ation and  rate  of  meat  procurement, 


it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be  threej 
weeks  before  the  product  will  be  back 
in  the  pipeline  at  a volume  sufficient 
to  meet  normal  requirements  and  start; 
rebuilding  reserve  stocks.  These  re-i 
serves  were  heavily  tapped  during  the; 
meat  shortage  to  supply  reefer  load-; 
ings  and  support  domestic  activities.  \ 

During  the  critical  period  the 
Army’s  Quartermaster  General,  from 
whom  the  Navy  obtains  85  to  90  per 
cent  of  its  meat,  placed  on  the  pro- 
duction of  federally-licensed  plants  a 
priority  which  yielded  some  meat.  All 
this  went  for  domestic  use.  No  meat 
was  obtained  from  foreign  sources. 

Mills  Heads  BuShips 

Vice  Admiral  Earle  W.  Mills,  USN,  j 
became  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships : 
on  1 November,  following  the  trans- 
fer of  Vice  Ad- 1 
miral  E.  L.  Coch-  j 
rane,  USN,  former ; 
bureau  head,  to 
be  Chief  of  the 
Material  Division, 
Office  of  the  As-  j 
sistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

Vice  Admiral 
Mills  formerly 
was  Deputy  and 
Assistant  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  This  post  was  taken  over  by  1 
Capt.  Charles  D.  Wheelock,  USN,  who 
became  a rear  admiral  upon  assump- 
tion of  his  new  duties.  He  previously 
was  serving  as  dean  of  Army  and 
Navy  students,  Naval  Construction 
and  Engineering  Postgraduate  Course, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Vice  Admiral  Mills 
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ALL  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

NAVY'S  NEW  amphibious  utility  plane  XJL-I,  left,  is  latest  word  in  hull 
design  and  is  designed  to  replace  the  old  Duck  J2F,  shown  at  right. 

VERSATILE  AMPHIB  PLANE  TESTED 


A new  amphibious  utility  plane,  so 
versatile  it  will  land  and  take  off 
from  nearly  anything  but  a yardarm, 
is  undergoing  exhaustive  pre-accept- 
ance tests.  The  plane,  designated 
XJL-1,  is  designed  to  replace  the  old 
Duck  (J2F),  and  may  be  used  for 
search  and  rescue,  short-range  pa- 
trol, personnel  and  cargo  transporta- 
tion, target  towing  and  photography. 

XJL-1  is  a midwing,  amphibious 
monoplane,  and  represents  what  is 
currently  the  last  word  in  utility  air- 
plane design,  especially  with  regard 
to  its  hull.  The  most  extensive  tests 
and  experiments  in  their  field  on  rec- 
ord, conducted  at  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics 
laboratory  at  Langley  Field,  Point 
Comfort,  Va.,  resulted  in  the  unusual 
shape  of  the  hull.  The  hull,  capable 
of  a landing  in  four  and  one-half- 
foot waves,  features  what  engineers 
call  a “flared  chine,”  which  is  simply 
a downward  extension  of  the  edges 
of  the  hull,  calculated  to  deflect 
spray  down  and  away  from  the  air- 
craft. 

The  new  plane  is  capable  of  land- 
ing on  carrier,  airfield  or  water,  and 
of  taking  off  from  carrier,  airfield, 
water  or  catapult,  assisted  by  JATO 
as  appropriate.  This  versatility  will 
mean,  in  a practical  sense,  that  the 
craft  could  perform  ideally  in  search 
and  rescue  at  sea — picking  up  sur- 
vivors in  the  open  sea  and  landing 
them  quickly  at  the  nearest  sickbay 


whether  it  were  aboard  a carrier  or 
other  large  ship,  or  adjacent  to  a 
body  of  water  or  an  airfield. 

The  plane  is  designed  to  be  flown 
by  a crew  of  two — a pilot  in  the 
forward  cockpit,  and  an  “observer-at- 
tendant” in  the  after  cockpit.  The 
rear  cockpit  is  equipped  with  a 360° 
swivel  chair  set  high  up  in  the  com- 
partment for  maximum  visibility,  and 
a set  of  dual  controls  to  allow  the 
observer  to  relieve  the  pilot  on  long 
flights. 

Below  the  cockpits  is  a large  per- 
sonnel compartment,  seating  six,  or 
with  space  for  three  litters  and  seats 
for  three.  The  observer  has  access  to 
this  lower  compartment  via  a ladder, 
allowing  him  to  assist  the  nurse  or 
corpman  below  in  air-sea  rescue 
cases. 

Included  among  features,  unique 
for  amphibians,  are  folding  wings  al- 
lowing carrier  stowage,  and  tricycle 
landing  gear  with  the  main  wheels 
retracting  into  the  wings  instead  of 
into  the  hull. 

Vital  statistics:  She  was  built  in 
New  York  by  Columbia  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, is  powered  with  a 1,425 
takeoff -horsepower  Wright  engine. 
Length  is  43  feet,  wingspan  50  feet. 
Maximum  gross  weight  is  13,000 
pounds,  of  which  more  than  2,000 
pounds  represents  payload.  Top 
speed  is  “in  excess  of  200  miles  per 
hour,”  and  service  ceiling  is  over 
23,000  feet. 


Industry,  Perseverance’ 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
JNO,  released  the  following  statement 
n observance  of  National  Employ  The 
Physically  Handicapped  Week  (6-12 
Jctober) . 

“A  record  of  industry  and  persever- 
mce  characterizes  the  careers  of  the 
physically  handicapped  individuals 
vho  have  taken  their  place  in  every 
ield  of  human  endeavor. 

“The  Navy  appreciates  the  capa- 
cities of  its  physically  handicapped 
jmployees  and  can  speak  with  pride  of 
;he  standards  of  efficiency  and  serv- 
ce  that  they  are  maintaining.  I there- 
fore welcome  the  opportunity  to  par- 
dcipate  in  a program  which  seeks  to 
nspre  that  the  Nation’s  handicapped, 
ntluding  its  disabled  war  veterans, 
will  increasingly  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  take  their  proper  place  in 
i nation’s  industry.  For,  in  earning  a 
normal  livelihood  they  thus  gain  that 
status  of  dignity  and  independence 
which  is  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
(people  of  a great  democracy.” 

Procurement  Studied 

Four  government  offices,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Under  Secretary  of  War 
Kenneth  C.  Royall  and  AstSecNav 
;W.  John  Kenney,  have  met  with  the 
armed  forces  for  thorough  study  of 
wartime  procurement  practices.  In- 
vited to  take  part  were  the  Maritime 
;i  Commission,  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  Procurement  Office  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Incorporating  benefits  of  experience 
'gained  in  the  war,  they  will  make 
recommendations  for  comprehensive 
j statutory  and  administrative  action, 
designed  particularly  to  circumvent 
unscrupulous  profiteers  during  any  fu- 
ture war. 

In  a joint  statement  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  said: 

“During  the  progress  of  World  War 
II  there  were  many  improvements  in 
procurement  procedures  which  re- 
sulted both  in  making  possible  the 
enormous  task  of  equipping  our  fight- 
ing forces  and  also  in  protecting  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Government, 
j Examples  of  these  improvements  in- 
clude renegotiation,  periodic  repricing 
of  contracts,  procedures  under  the 
contracts,  procedures  under  the  Con- 
tract Termination  Act,  advanced  pay- 
5 ments  of  contracts,  assignment  of 
contracts,  simplified  methods  of  cer- 
:!  tification  of  vouchers,  and  tax  amor- 
tization procedures. 

“These  various  statutory  and  proce- 
dural provisions  did  not  all  be’come  ef- 
fective at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
but  were  provided  for  from  time  to 
time  in  order  to  meet  new  and  often 

■ unprecedented  situations.  Every  effort 
must  be  made  to  capitalize  on  our  war 
experience  both  in  adopting  new  meth- 
ods of  peacetime  procurement  and  in 
planning  for  a possible  future  emer- 
gency. 

“Some  of  the  statutes  and  Executive 
Orders  under  which  war  procurement 
was  effected  are  no  longer  in  force 
and  others  will  lapse  with  the  official 
termination  of  the  war  or  shortly 
thereafter.  Accordingly,  authority 
must  be  secured  from  the  Congress  to 
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permit  the  adaptation  of  new  methods 
to  normal  procurement. 

“After  thorough  study  a bill  de- 
signed to  improve  peacetime  procure- 
ment procedures  was  recommended  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  introduced 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  last 
Congress.  Time  did  not  permit  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation,  but  it  is 
planned  to  have  the  measure  again 
introduced  at  the  next  session.  The 
bill  has  the  approval  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Comptroller  General. 

“As  to  the  procurement  procedures 
planned  for  any  future  war,  it  should 


be  borne  in  mind  not  only  that  con- 
ditions may  well  change  but  also  that 
a few  unscrupulous  contractors,  seek- 
ing to  make  as  much  profit  as  possible, 
may  find  ways  to  circumvent  some  of 
the  protective  measures  which  were  in 
force  during  this  war.  The  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government  are  con- 
sidering this  feature  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a future  war  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  emergency  legis- 
lation or  orders,  together  with  im- 
plementing procedures,  which  will 
facilitate  procurement  and  protect  the 
financial  interest  of  the  Government  as 
well  as  was  done  during  the  war.” 
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TODAY’S  NAVY 


IS  BUTCH  UGLIEST  DOG  IN  NAVY? 


Electronics  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships  prefer  to  speak  of  it  as  voice- 
modulated  infra-red. 

Dub  it  “lookie-talkie”  if  you  like, 
the  lamp  appears  adaptable  to  many 
uses  in  both  peace  and  war.  The  Navy 
had  planned  to  use  it  in  convoy  and 
troop-landing  operations.  Although  the 
lamp  has  never  been  installed  in  air- 
craft, plane-to-plane  conversations  of 
pilots  flying  in  radio  “blackout”  may 
some  day  become  possible. 

Development  came  just  too  late  for 
combat  use  in  World  War  II.  A quan- 
tity of  one  type  of  lamp  had  been 
manufactured  by  V-J  Day,  but  auxil- 
iary equipment  could  not  be  delivered 
in  time. 

In  shipboard  installations  the  lamp 
will  be  mounted  in  a parabolic  reflec- 
tor similar  to  that  of  a searchlight. 
Words  spoken  into  a microphone  in 
the  pilothouse  or  beside  the  lamp  alter- 
nately dim  and  brighten  its  infra- 
red emanations  thousands  of  times  a 
second.  The  receiving  instrument,  a 
photo-electric  cell  mounted  in  another 
parabolic  reflector,  picks  up  the  infra- 
red rays.  They  are  converted  and 
amplified  into  a reproduction  of  the 
human  voice. 

The  unseen  radiations  are  generated 
by  a metal  seldom  used  in  lamps — 
cesium.  In  addition  to  its  efficiency  as 
a generator  of  infra-red  rays,  cesium 
possesses  extremely  low  visibility, 
minimizing  need  for  a filter  and  pre- 
cluding leakage  of  visible  light. 

“Jamming”  is  a very  feeble  possi- 
bility, and  would  require  a “shutter” 
device  within  the  limited  25-degree 
beam.  Eavesdroppers  must  be  within 
the  narrow  beam  spread. 

BuShips  says  that  bad  weather  han- 
dicaps infra-red  broadcasts  in  the 
same  way  that  it  does  visual  signals 
and  “black  light”  signals.  This  last 
named  communication  method  was  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  article.  (All 
Hands,  June  1946,  p.  34). 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

FLEET  ADMIRAL  NIMITZ  autographs 
envelope  for  Navy  Day  mailing  from 
carrier  FDR  for  Ross  Murphree,  SI. 


Admiral  Waesche  Dies 

Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche,  USCG  1 
(Ret),  wartime  head  of  the  Coast  j 
Guard,  died  17  October  in  the  Naval 
Hospital,  Bethesda,  Md.  He  was  60. 

Admiral  Waesche,  the  Coast  Guard’s; 
first  four-star  officer,  was  commandant 
from  14  June  1936  until  his  retire- 
ment 31  Dec  1945.  After  his  retire- 
ment he  was  named  by  President  Tru- 
man as  one  of  the  10  top  war  leaders  i 
to  form  an  “elder  statement”  advisory 
group  on  national  defense. 

He  was  decorated  by  SecNav  James 
Forrestal  on  14  January  of  this  year 
with  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  service  as  Coast  Guard  com- 
mandant. 

Admiral  Waesche  leaves  his  widow 
and  four  sons.  The  sons  are  Cdr.  R.  R. 
Waesche  Jr.,  USCG;  Lt.  Col.  Harry 
Lee  Waesche,  AAF;  Ens.  James  H. ; 
Waesche,  USCG,  and  a younger  son, ! 
William  R.  Waesche. 


New  CEC  Magazine 

First  issue  of  a new  magazine,  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  Bulletin,  will  be 
distributed  next  month.  The  maga-  | 
zine’s  purpose  is  to  assist  in  the  train- 
ing of  Naval  Reserve  CEC  officers,  ■ 
but  the  publication  will  be  distributed 
to  CEC  officers  on  active  duty  as  well. 

The  28-page  monthly  will  include 
technical  articles  by  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  and  by 
qualified  civilians,  illustrated  exten- 
sively with  explanatory  drawings  and 
photographs.  It  will  cover  all  phases 
of  CEC  activity,  and  will  watch  espe- 
cially new  developments,  to  carry  out 
its  Reserve  training  mission.  The 
magazine  also  will  include  personnel  ’ 
notes  to  assist  Reserve  CEC  officers  in 
keeping  track  of  their  active  service 
acquaintances. 

The  magazine  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  CEC  Reserve  training  pro- 
gram now  being  formulated. 

All  HANDS 


Ugliest  pooch  in  the  Navy! 


That’s  the  claim  of  the  men  of 
uss  Darby  (DE  218)  for  their  ship’s 
mascot,  Butch.  Butch’s  portrait  lends 
authority  to  their  statement. 

Butch  is  an  English  bulldog,  one 
and  a-half  years  old.  He  has,  as  the 
Darby  hands  put  it,  “a  very  con- 
genial disposition  behind  that  (ugh) 
face  (groan).” 

Butch’s  duties  are  primarily  that 
of  assistant  to  the  gangway  petty 
officer,  and  he  holds  his  station  at 
the  quarterdeck  nearly  all  of  the 
time  in  port.  But  when  another  ship 
comes  alongside  or  stores  are  being 
loaded,  Butch  feels  he  must  relin- 
quish his  gangway  watch  to  assume 
supervisory  duties  over  those  opera- 
tions. 

Butch  has  collateral  duties  on 
movie  and  mail  trips,  and  he  also 
sees  to  it  that  the  signalmen  make 
colors  on  time — sort  of  an  exec  with 
teeth,  you  might  say. 

Like  most  sailors,  Butch  has  a 
shipboard  nickname.  He  is  known  as 
“The  Face.” 
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WEATHER  EYE  is  kept  by  CPO  Hew- 
lett on  youngest  member  of  143  mon- 
keys flown  to  U.S.  from  Philippines. 


Light  Conversation 


Aladdin’s  lamp  had  to  be  rubbed  but 
one  has  been  developed  for  the  Navy 
you  can  talk  to — and  it  talks  back. 

Infra-red  radiations,  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  by  means  of  the  new 
device  permit  two-way  conversations 
secure  against  “jamming,”  eaves-drop- 
ping  and  static,  the  Navy  has  re- 
vealed. Dr.  Norman  C.  Beese  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.,  designer  of 
the  lamp,  calls  the  new  communica- 
tions system  “beam-casting.”  The 
newspapers  have  identified  it  as  a 
“talking  lamp.”  Engineers  in  the 
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THE  FACE,  also  known  as  'Butch,' 
is  mascot  of  the  USS  Darby  (DE  2 1 8) 
and  assists  the  ship's  gangway  PO. 
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with  the  people  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact.  . 

The  Secretary  continued,  “It  is 
planned  to  maintain  the  number  of 
U.S.  naval  ships  on  duty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean at  a level  consistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  foregoing  pur- 
poses and  benefits.  The  ships  in  Euro- 
pean waters  include  a division  of 
cruisers,  a squadron  of  destroyers,  and 
the  necessary  sustaining  vessels  of 
auxiliary  types.  With  minor  excep- 
tions these  ships  will  have  a normal 
period  of  duty  of  six  months  or  less 
in  European  waters,  after  which  they 
will  be  rotated  with  other  ships  of 
similar  types  in  order  to  permit  as 
many  officers  and  men  as  possible  to 
obtain  this  valuable  experience  and 
also  to  avoid  overlong  absences  from 
home  ports  and  the  repair  facilities  of 
our  own  naval  bases.  From  time  to 
time  aircraft  carriers  will  be  ordered 
for  temporary  duty  with  the  forces  in 
European  waters  to  facilitate  training 
of  all  the  ships  in  carrier  task  group 
operations  and  to  give  our  aviators 
equal  opportunity  to  visit  foreign 
countries. 

“Since  we  do  not  propose  to  ac- 
quire any  shore  bases  in  Europe  we 
do  not  plan  to  keep  individual  car- 
riers on  station  for  the  same  length  of 
time  as  the  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  a high 
standard  of  efficiency  of  our  carrier 
air  groups  requires  that  we  base  those 
groups  at  airfields  ashore  from  time 
to  time  to  conduct  certain  phases  of 
their  training.  Their  cruises  in  Euro- 
pean waters  will  therefore  be  of 
shorter  duration  than  those  of  the 
cruisers  and  destroyers.” 

How’s  Weather  Up  There? 

A new  type  of  weather  balloon,  sent 
aloft  to  seek  accurate  information  of 
weather  conditions  in  the  stratosphere, 
recently  reached  an  altitude  of  93,000 
feet,  or  almost  18  miles,  in  tests  being 
conducted  by  the  Navy  in  cooperation 
with  the  Weather  Bureau. 

The  tests,  conducted  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  Experimental  Station 
at  College  Park,  Md.,  involve  the  use 
of  radio  direction  finders  and  optical 
telescopes  for  tracking  the  balloons 
and  determining  their  exact  location. 
Observers  at  five  scattered  points  in 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  College 
Park,  and  radio  direction  finders  lo- 
cated at  College  Park  and  in  Balti- 
more, follow  the  balloons’  flight. 

Suspended  below  the  balloon  is  a 
small  automatic  radio  transmitter 
which  enables  the  radio  direction 
finder  to  follow  the  flight  of  the  bal- 
loon and  at  the  same  time  sends  out 
signals  which  describe  the  weather 
conditions  in  its  flight. 

The  Navy  said,  “The  development 
of  such  weapons  as  guided  missiles, 
pilotless  aircraft  and  rockets,  as  well 
as  the  trend  toward  higher  and  higher 
altitudes  for  regular  airplane  flights, 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  obtain 
accurate  information  of  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  stratosphere.” 

The  balloons  are  made  of  neoprene, 
a synthetic  rubber  which  has  the  abil- 
ity to  stretch  in  the  extreme  cold  of 
the  stratosphere.  At  the  top  of  their 
flight  the  balloons  expand  to  about  32 
feet  in  diameter,  about  four  times 
their  normal  size. 
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STRATOSPHERE  WEATHER  data 
sent  back  by  this  new  neoprene  bal- 
loon, designed  to  reach  19-mile  height. 
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1.  The  bluejacket  is  using  a (aj  rock- 
ing chair  (b)  breeches  buoy  (c) 
bosn's  chair. 

2.  What  knot  would  be  used  here 
(a)  sheep  shank  (b)  bowline  (c) 
girth  hitch? 


3.  The  above  men  are  (a)  signal- 
men (b)  lookouts  (c)  gun  pointers. 

4.  What  instrument  are  they  using? 


'Support  and  Protect’ 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  announced 
that  the  specific  purposes  of  U.S.  naval 
forces  in  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  were: 

“First,  to  support  the  Allied  occu- 
pation forces  and  the  Allied  Military 
Government  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  occupied  areas 
of  Europe. 

“Second,  to  protect  U.S.  interests 
and  to  support  U.S.  policies  in  the 
area.” 

The  Secretary  added  that  there  are 
many  concurrent  benefits  to  be  at- 
tained by  stationing  U.S.  ships  in 
European  waters: 

“First,  it  offers  a splendid  opportun- 
ity to  train  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  ships  in  independent  operations 
and  to  familiarize  them  not  only  with 
the  waters  in  which  they  cruise  but 
also  with  the  customs  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  countries 
which  they  visit. 

“Second,  it  is  a builder  of  morale 
for  the  many  officers  and  bluejackets 
who  still  have  the  traditional  urge  ‘to 
join  the  Navy  and  see  the  world.’ 

“Third,  it  affords  an  opportunity  for 
American  naval  personnel  to  create 
good  will  and  better  understanding 
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What  do  you  know  about  the 
Navy?  Super  Salts  should  get  six 
correct  answers,  Young  Salts  four 
and  Boots  three  or  less. 


5.  This  huge  tail  assembly  belongs 
to  the  (a)  PB4Y-2  (b)  PB4Y-I  (c) 
PBY-I." 


6.  What  is  its  ormament? 


TODAY’S  NAVY 


‘Experience,  Knowledge’ 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  and  the  10 
members  of  the  new  civilian  Naval  Re- 
search Advisory  Committee,  author- 
ized by  the  Vinson  Act  (Public  Law 
588,  79th  Congress),  held  their  first 
meeting  in  the  Navy  Department  last 
month. 

AstSecNav  W.  John  Kenney  said 
that  “with  the  appointment  of  the 
Naval  Research  Committee  it  is  hoped 
to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the  Navy 
in  its  many  research  problems  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  these  men 
preeminent  in  their  individual  fields 
of  endeavor  in  the  scientific  world.” 

The  members  are: 

Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Natural  Sciences  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  New  York 
City,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Applied  Mathematics  Panel  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Devel- 
opment, and  was  a member  of  the 
Guided  Missiles  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  during  World 
War  II. 

Dr.  Philip  M.  Morse,  professor  of 
physics  at  M.I.T.,  who  is  now  on  leave 
of  absence  to  become  Director  of  the 
Northeastern  Regional  Laboratory  for 
Atomic  Energy  Research,  Camp  Upton, 

L.  I. 

Dr.  L.  A.  DuBridge,  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
who  served  as  director  of  the  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  at  M.I.T.  during 
World  War  II. 

Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chancellor 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
and  Nobel  prize  winner,  who  served 
during  World  War  II  as  head  of  the 
Metallurgical  Laboratory  at  Chicago, 
which  worked  on  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect. 

Dr.  William  Sharp  McCann,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  at 
Rochester  University,  now  on  inactive 
duty  following  service  as  Captain, 

Medical  Corps,  usnr. 

Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  head  of  the 
National  Research  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  who  served  as  Coordinator 
of  Research  in  the  Office  of  the  Air 
Surgeon,  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces,  during  the  war. 

Richard  J.  Dearborn  of  the  Texaco 
Development  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  and  head  of  the  Patents  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of 

M. I.T.,  who  served  as  a member  of 
the  Presidential  Evaluation  Committee 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Evalua- 
tion Board  for  the  Bikini  atom  bomb 
tests. 

Rear  Admiral  Luis  deFlorez,  USNR, 

New  York  City,  until  recently  Assis- 
tant Chief  of  Naval  Research,  now  on 
inactive  duty. 

Rear  Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss, 

USNR,  New  York  City,  now  on  inac- 
tive duty,  an  authority  on  Army  and 
Navy  material  procurement  problems 
during  the  war. 

NAS  in  Full  Status 

The  Naval  Air  Station,  Banana 
River,  Fla.,  has  been  placed  in  a full 
operating  status  to  provide  facilities 
and  support  for  the  operational  flight 
training  of  naval  aviators. 

40  ALL  HANDS 
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REPLICA  of  Tun  Tavern,  popular  hostelry  In  Philadelphia  chosen  as 
site  of  first  recruiting  station  of  Marine  Corps,  established  in  1775. 

171st  BIRTHDAY  FOR  MARCORPS 


Marines  throughout  the  world, 
ashore,  in  the  air,  and  on  board  ships 
at  sea,  this  month  are  joining  in  com- 
memorating their  171st  anniversary. 

The  Continental  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia on  10  November  1775  passed 
the  historic  resolution  which  created 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  Capt.  Samuel 
Nicholas,  named  commandant  of  the 
corps,  lost  no  time  in  setting  up  the 
corps’  first  recruiting  station. 

Tun  Tavern,  a popular  Philadelphia 
hostelry  of  the  time,  was  chosen  as 
the  site  of  this  first  recruiting  sta- 
tion. It  was  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  King  (Water)  Street  at  the  comer 
of  a small  thoroughfare  known  as 
Tun  Alley,  which  led  down  to  the 
Delaware  River. 

Capt.  Nicholas  instructed  his  first 
recruiting  officer,  big-fisted  Robert 
Mullen,  the  tavern  proprietor,  to  ac- 


Scientists  Aid  Navy 

German  and  Austrian  scientists, 
working  in  the  fields  of  electronics, 
supersonics,  guided  missiles  and  jet 
propulsion,  are  lending  their  skills  to 
the  U.  S.  Navy’s  “Buck  Rogers”  era. 

The  Navy,  War  and  State  Depart- 
ments announced  jointly  their  pro- 
gram had  resulted  in  the  importation 
of  200  such  volunteer  scientists  into 
the  U.  S.,  and  that  more  were  to 
come.  Results  of  their  research  are 
being  incorporated  in  the  postwar 
armed  forces,  and,  within  the  limits 
of  security,  will  be  given  to  U.  S.  in- 
dustry for  its  benefit.  Fields  in  which 
the  experts  ai'e  working,  of  direct 
interest  to  industry,  include  fuels  and 


cept  only  candidates  who  were  “of 
dependable  and  religious  nature,  com- 
bined with  proper  robustness  of 
body.”  To  this  were  added  other 
qualifications:  a man  had  to  be  at 
least  five  feet,  four  inches  tall;  be- 
tween 18  and  40  years  of  age;  a 
native-born  American,  or  if  foreign- 
born,  a settled  resident  with  family; 
and  he  could  not  be  a deserter  from 
the  British  Army,  a vagabond,  or 
“person  suspected  of  being  an  enemy 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  America.” 

Tun  Tavern  no  longer  stands  but  a 
replica  was  built. 

The  Marine  Corps  remains  today 
one  of  the  greatest  organizations  of 
fighting  men  in  the  world,  and 
marines  this  month  can  look  with 
pride  at  the  glorious  history  of  the 
corps,  which  had  its  beginning  at 
that  first  recruiting  station. 


lubricants,  diesel  and  turbo-jet  en- 
gines, optics,  synthetics  and  other 
phases  of  applied  physics  and  chem- 
istry. 

It  is  planned  that  within  the  next 
year  the  Austro-German  scientists 
will  be  joined  by  their  families,  and 
some  of  them  may,  if  they  wish,  be 
permitted  to  become  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  U.  S.  All  were  volun- 
teers and  underwent  extensive  screen- 
ing before  being  accepted  for  research 
in  America.  At  present,  the  scientists 
are  under  observation  in  protective 
custody,  which  will  continue  until 
their  applications  for  transportation 
of  their  families  and  for  immigration 
status  have  been  processed. 


For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which 


which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
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Cowell  Honored 
For  Okinawa  Duty 

USS  Cowell  (DD  547)  has  been 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  her  part  in  the  capture  and  occu- 
pation of  Okinawa  from  1 April  to  17 
June  1945. 

On  2 March  of  that  year  the  Coivell 
left  Seattle  for  Pearl  Harbor  and  on 
17  March  she  shoved  off  for  Eniwetok 
and  Saipan,  under  the  command  of 
Comdr.  Charles  L.  Wertz,  usn.  In  com- 
pany with  ships  of  Task  Force  51  she 
left  Saipan  on  27  March  and  moved  for- 
ward for  the  invasion  on  1 April. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  nine  spec- 
tacular weeks  for  the  USS  Coivell,  on 
fighter-director  radar  picket  duty 
which  was  not  terminated  until  20 
June.  It  was  the  beginning  of  nine 
disastrous  weeks  for  the  enemy;  during 
that  period  38  enemy  aircraft  were  de- 
stroyed, of  which  28  were  accounted  for 
by  the  CAP  and  10  by  the  Cowell's 
guns.  Six  of  those  shot  down  were  sui- 
cide attacks  which  were  splashed  so 
close  that  much  debris,  gasoline,  and 
water  from  the  explosions  were  thrown 
aboard. 

The  Cowell  was  a frequent  target  for 
heavy  JapaniSse  aerial  attacks  as  well 
as  kamikaze -and  dive-bombing  planes, 
but  she  continued  to  send  out  early  air 
warnings,  provide  fighter  direction  and 
render  service  in  preventing  the  Japa- 
nese from  striking  in  force  the  naval 
forces  off  Okinawa  beachhead. 

A valiant  fighting  ship,  the  Cowell, 
her  officers  and  men  withstood  the  peri- 
lous radar  picket  duty  and  achieved  a 
brilliant  combat  record. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Edge,  Lawrence  L.,  Comdr.,  usn.  Cot 
lumbus,  Ga.  (M)  : As  CO  of  the  uss  Bone- 
fish  during  the  eighth  war  patrol  of  that 
vessel  in  the  Japan  Sea  off  the  west  coast 
of  Honshu,  Japan,  Comdr.  Edge,  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  involved,  left  port 
in  the  veteran  submarine  on  28  May  1945 
to  conduct  one  of  the  first  war  patrols  to 
be  made  in  this  area.  He  boldly  pene- 
trated the  strong  antisubmarine  barriers 
and  entered  the  supposedly  inviolable 
waters  of  the  Japan  Sea.  After  maneuver- 
ing the  Bonefisli  into  shallow  waters,  he 
launched  devastating  torpedo  attacks 
against  enemy  targets  vital  to  the  Japa- 
nese effort.  By  striking  with  great  speed 
and  precision,  he  succeeded  in  sending  two 
valuable  ships  to  the  bottom  and  con- 
tinued this  smashing  offensive  until  over- 
whelming counter  attacks  caused  the  loss 
of  the  Bonefisli  and  its  gallant  command- 
ing officer.  By  his  brilliant  seamanship, 
initiative  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
Comdr.  Edge  contributed  essentially  to 
the  infliction  of  extensive  damage  to  the 
enemy  during  this  urgent  mission. 

★ Lynch,  Frank  C.  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Deven,  Pa. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Haddo 
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USS  COWELL  (DD  547)  spent  nine  spectacular  weeks  on  fighter-director  radar 
picket  duty  in  connection  with  the  capture  and  occupation  of  Okinawa. 


during  the  eighth  war  patrol  of  that  ves- 
sel in  enemy  water  from  28  Oct  1944  to 
27  Dec  1944,  Comdr.  Lynch  displayed 
extraordinary  heroism  in  line  of  action. 
With  outstanding  aggressiveness  and 
tenacity,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  strong 
enemy  air  and  surface  escort  screens  to 
launch  four  well  planned  and  smartly  exe- 
cuted torpedo  attacks  which  resulted  in 
the  sinking  of  four  enemy  ships.  His 
skillful  evasive  tactics  enabled  him  to 
avoid  damage  from  severe  depth  charging 
and  intense  enemy  air  activity  and  bring 
his  ship  safely  to  port. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Andrews,  Charles  H.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  New  London,  Conn.  : As  CO 
of  the  uss  Gurnard  during  the  fifth  war 
patrol  of  that  vessel  in  Japanese  con- 
trolled waters  from  16  April  to  11  June 
1944,  Capt.  Andrews  was  aggressive  and 
relentless  in  tracking  the  enemy.  He 
launched  his  attacks  in  the  face  of  ex- 
tremely severe  hostile  countermeasures 
and  unfavorable  sea  conditions.  Fighting 
the  Gurnard  boldly  in  a series  of  well  exe- 
cuted strikes  against  strongly  escorted 
formations,  he  succeeded  in  sinking  three 
freighters  and  a large  tanker  and  in  dam- 
aging a battleship  and  another  freighter. 
By  his  inspiring  leadership,  outstanding 
courage  and  valiant  devotion  to  duty 
throughout  each  furious  action,  Capt.  An- 
drews made  a great  contribution  towards 
the  reduction  of  Japanese  naval  strength. 

★ Dykers,  Thomas  M.,  Capt.,  usn,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Jack  dur- 
ing operations  against  enemy  Japanese 
shipping  in  the  Pacific  War  Area  from  16 
Jan  to  13  March  1944,  Capt.  Dykers  dem- 
onstrated superb  ship-handling,  bold 
initiative  and  outstanding  professional 
skill.  Aggressive  and  determined,  he 
maneuvered  immediately  into  striking 
position  hs  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  swiftly  launched  a powerful 
attack.  He  succeeded  in  sinking  a total 
of  seven  Japanese  ships,  including  four 
tankers,  and  then,  employing  brilliant 
evasive  tactics,  withdrew  the  Jack  from 


the  combat  area  without  damage,  despite 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  enemy. 

★ Hamm,  Andrew  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Bowdon,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : As  CO  of 
BomRon  1 embarked  in  the  uss  Benning- 
ton, while  piloting  a dive  bomber  during 
action  against  Japanese  forces  at  the 
Kure  Naval  Base,  Honshu,  Japan  on  28 
July  1945,  he  showed  extraordinary  hero- 
ism in  leading  his  squadron  in  a bold 
strike  at  vessels  in  the  well  defended  har- 
bor of  Kure.  Lt.  Comdr.  Hamm  fearlessly 
pressed  his  attack  against  a 28,000-ton 
enemy  aircraft  carrier  in  the  face  of  one 
of  the  heaviest  ship  and  shore  battery 
barrages  ever  encountered  over  the  Japa- 
nese homeland.  He  released  his  bomb  at 
a perilously  low  altitude  and  scored  a 


Decoration  Medals 
Now  Available 

Decoration  medals  are  now  avail- 
able, the  Medals  and  Awards  Activ- 
ity of  BuPers  announced. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  so 
that  as  the  temporary  citations — 
which  were  given  during  the  war — 
are  being  drawn  up  in  permanent 
form,  they  (with  the  appropriate 
medal)  may  be  forwarded  to  the 
persons  honored  or,  in  case  of  their 
deaths,  to  the  next  of  kin.  Indivi- 
duals who  have  been  awarded  deco- 
rations and  have  not  received 
medals,  may  address  requests  to 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel:  (Attn: 
Pers  10),  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Campaign  medals  have  not  yet 
been  prepared,  but  they  will  be, 
ready  for  issue  some  time  in  the  near 
future.  When  the  medals  are  avail- 
able announcement  will  be  made  and 
applications  should  not  be  made 
until  that  time. 
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★ OSCOKATjONS 


Navy  Cross  (Cont.) 

direct  hit  on  the  carrier’s  stern.  Even 
though  his  plane  had  been  struck  and 
badly  damaged  by  fire,  he  succeeded  in 
controlling  the  plane  until  the  crew  had 
all  parachuted  to  safety.  He  lost  his  own 
life,  but  by  his  daring  leadership,  courage 
and  devotion  to  duty  despite  great  per- 
sonal risk,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hamm  contributed 
to  the  success  of  his  squadron  in  the 
carrying  out  of  its  mission  and  set  an 
example  of  heroic  conduct  for  his  men. 

★ Munson,  Henry  G.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wau- 
kegan, 111. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Crevalle 
during  the  Second  War  Patrol  of  that 
vessel  in  Japanese  controlled  waters  from 
30  Dec  1943  to  29  Feb  1944,  Comdr.  Mun- 
son carried  on  a fearless  search  for  enemy 
ships  under  conditions  of  extreme  danger. 
He  pursued  one  hostile  ship  for  15  hours 
and  even  though  he  was  driven  off  four 
times  by  enemy  escorts,  he  relen'lessly 
carried  on  his  attack  and  finally  sent  the 
enemy  to  the  bottom.  He  requested  and 
received  a five-day  extension  of  the  nor- 
mal patrol  period  and  set  out  again  to 
intercept  Japanese  surface  units.  He 
tracked  one  enemy  convoy  of  nine  ships, 
escorted  and  covered  by  hostile  aircraft, 
from  the  middle  of  the  morning  until 
dark,  and  then  directed  the  submarine  in 
a night  surface  attack.  He  succeeded  in 
scoring  torpedo  hits  on  six  enemy  vessels 
and  then  maneuvered  his  withdrawal  so 
skillfully  that  the  Crevalle  escaped  with- 
out damage,  despite  Japanese  gunfire  and 
intense  depth-charge  barrages.  Under 
Comdr.  Munson’s  superb  command,  the 
submarine  completed  a daring  patrol  in 
the  face  of  great  opposition,  sinking  three 
freighters,  one  armed  patrol  tug,  and  a 
sailing  craft  and  injuring  four  other 
enemy  ships. 

★ Stacy,  Ray  J.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Guthrie, 
Okla. : While  serving  as  pilot  of  a carrier- 
based  torpedo  aircraft,  Lt.(jg)  Stacy  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  extraordinary  hero- 
ism. He  skillfully  and  courageously  piloted 
his  aircraft  in  a torpedo  attack  against  a 
major  unit  of  the  Japanese  fleet.  Despite 
intense  antiaircraft  fire,  he  pressed  home 
his  attacks  to  close  range  and  secured  a 
direct  torpedo  hit  on  the  enemy  heavy 
cruiser.  His  skill  and  courage  were  at 
all  times  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions. 

First  award: 

★ Davis,  John  M.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Gordo, 

(—HO W DID  IT  START? 

Hawseholes 

It  was  an  old  Oriental  custom  to  have 
eyes  either  carved  or  painted  on  the  bows 
of  ships.  The 
bow  being  the 
head  of  the 
ship,  the  belief 
was  that  if  a 
vessel  were  to 
see  the  evil 
spirits  ahead,  she 
would  veer  away 
from  her  course 
and  leave  the 
spirits  astern. 

From  that 
humble  begin- 
ning the  present-day  hawseholes  came 
into  existence,  the  ancient  custom  being 
shelved  for  the  modern  method.  In  some 
of  the  Asiatic  countries,  the  custom  of  the 
eyes  is  still  in  vogue,  especially  along 
the  Yangtze  river  in  China  where  junks 
and  sampans  ply  their  trade. 


Ala.  : As  the  pilot  of  a carrier-based  tor- 
pedo plane  assigned  to  attack  enemy  sur- 
face forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  25  Oct  1944,  Lt.  (jg) 
Davis  distinguished  himself  by  extraordi- 
nary heroism.  In  the  face  of  intense  and 
accurate  antiaircraft  fire,  he  pressed  home 
his  attacks  and  scored  a direct  bomb  hit 
on  an  enemy  battleship.  His  courage  and 
skill  were  at  all  times  inspiring. 

★ Dyson,  Howell  J.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Silver  Spring,  Md. : As  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  uss  Bunker  Hill  during  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  off  Oki- 
nawa on  11  May  1945,  Capt.  Dyson 
showed  extraordinary  heroism.  Although 
he  was  severely  wounded  when  the  ship 
was  struck  during  two  vicious  enemy 
aerial  attacks,  he  skillfully  organized  fire- 
fighting parties  and  led  them  in  com- 
bating the  raging  flames  on  board  the 
carrier.  He  persisted  courageously  in  his 
efforts  until  he  collapsed  as  a result  of 
his  wounds.  During  the  valiant  fight  to 
preserve  the  ship,  Capt.  Dyson  was  an 
inspiration  to  his  officers  and  men  by  his 
fearless  leadership,  fortitude  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

★ Elder,  Arthur  G.,  Ut.,  usn,  Dallas : As 
CO  of  a Navy  search  Liberator  attached 
to  PatBomRon  117  during  action  against 
Japanese  forces  at  Saigon  Harbor,  French 
Indochina  on  25  March  1945,  Lt.  Elder 
showed  extraordinary  heroism.  He  flew  in 
over  the  area  in  defiance  of  the  terrific 
antiaircraft  fire  sent  up  from  armed  mer- 
chant vessels  and  warships  in  the  harbor, 
and  plunging  relentlessly  on  his  assigned 
targets,  dropped  his  bombs  and  made  his 
strafing  runs  at  a perilously  low  altitude. 
He  destroyed  three  large  merchant  ves- 
sels and  accounted  for  the  infliction  of 
damage  on  two  destroyer  escorts  and  20 
other  merchant  vessels.  When  he  was 
jumped  by  an  intercepting  enemy  aircraft 
during  the  engagement,  he  promptly  ma- 
neuvered to  strike,  and  with  deadly  accu- 
rate fire  he  succeeded  in  blasting  it  from 
the  sky  in  flames.  By  his  superb  airman- 
ship, indomitable  fighting  spirit  and  daunt- 
less perseverance  in  the  face  of  tremen- 
dous odds,  Lt.  Elder  contributed  mate- 
rially to  the  extension  of  costly  damage 
to  Japanese  surface  and  air  forces  in  this 
vital  theater  of  war. 

★ Elliott,  Ross  T.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Riverton, 
N.  J.  (posthumously)  : Serving  as  assis- 
tant gunnery  and  machine  gun  officer  on 
board  the  uss  Emmons  during  operations 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  off  Okin- 
awa Shima  in  the  Ryukyu  Chain  on  6 
Apr  1945,  Ens.  Elliott  performed  valiant 
and  determined  action  that  lived  up  to 
the  highest  tradition  of  the  Navy.  Sta- 
tioned on  the  flying  bridge,  he  ably  di- 
rected the  steady  fire  of  his  weapons 
against  an  overwhelming  number  of  Japa- 
nese kamikaze  planes  attempting  to  crash 
dive  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  He  main- 
tained close  control  of  his  batteries  and 
shot  down  two  of  the  six  enemy  aircraft 
shot  down  by  the  Emmons’  guns  during  a 
furiously  Waged  battle  that  lasted  for 
more  than  two-and-a-half  hours.  When 
he  became  aware  that  one  of  the  planes 
was  going  to  crash  the  ship  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  bridge,  he  ordered  all  personnel  on 
the  flying  bridge  to  lie  close  together  on 
deck  against  the  barbette,  and- lnuled  him- 
self across  the  prone  men  as  the  plane 
crashed  the  ship  on  the  port  side.  Ens. 
Elliott  was  fatally  wounded  by  enemy 
strafing  bullets  as  a result  of  his  heroic 
act,  but  he  succeeded  in  protecting  his 
men  from  serious  injury  and  probable 
death.  All  personnel  concerned  survived 
despite  the  violent  explosions  and  fires 
that  followed  the  crash. 

★ Hamm,  Andrew  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  usn, 
Bowdon,  Ga.  (posthumously)  : As  CO  of 
Bombing  Squadron  One,  embarked  in  the 
uss  Bennington  while  piloting  a dive 
bomber  during  action  against  enemy  Japa- 
nese forces  at  the  Kure  naval  base,  Hon- 
shu, Japan,  on  24  July  1945,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Hamm  led  his  squadron  brilliantly  against 
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Lf.(jg)  Davis  Comdr.  Edge 
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Lt.  Comdr.  Mears  Lt.(jg)  Samaras 


Photos  of  other  Navy  Cross  winners  not 
available. 

a concentration  of  enemy  warships  docked  I 
in  the  harbor.  He  boldly  dived  upon  a i 
camouflaged  28,000-ton  aircraft  carrier  I 
through  a heavy  fire  sent  up  by  the  shore  j 
batteries  and  the  combatant  vessels  and  ' 
released  his  bomb  at  a dangerously  low  I 
altitude  over  the  ship  and  scored  a direct  j 
hit.  He  was  the  first  pilot  to  plunge 
against  the  carrier  despite  the  enemy’s  | 
vicious  opposition  and  executed  his  attack 
with  superb  skill  and  daring,  inflicting  | 
costly  damage  to  the  enemy. 

★ Harris,  Hugh  K„  GM2,  usnr,  Rogers,  | 
Ark. : Serving  on  the  uss  South  Dakota  as  ] 
gun  captain  of  number  four  40-mm.  I 
quadruple  mount  on  19  July  1944,  Harris  ; 
carried  out  his  duties  throughout  an  at- 
tack by  an  enemy  plane  in  such  a way  as 
to  bring  honor  to  the  service.  He  directed  I 
the  fire  of  his  quad  at  a Japanese  plane 
making  a dive  bombing  and  strafing  at- 
tack on  the  ship.  The  plane  was  kept 
under  fire  from  the  beginning  of  the  dive; 
and  the  guns  were  still  firing  when  the 
bomb  exploded  a few  feet  from  the  quad,  j 
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killing-  most  of  the  crew  and  seriously 
■wounding  the  others.  The  plane  continued 
across  the  vessel  and  crashed  on  the  other 
side.  Although  Harris  was  badly  wounded, 
he  proceeded  to  mount  five  and  directed 
fire  there  during  the  remainder  of  the 
action. 

★ Harral,  Brooks  J.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. : As  CO  of  the  uss  Ray 
during  a war  patrol  of  that  vessel  in 
Japanese  waters  from  23  April  to  14  June 
1944,  Comdr.  Harral  was  relentless  in 
tracking  the  enemy.  He  expertly  maneuv- 
ered and  fought  his  ship  throughout  re- 
peatedly well  executed  attacks  against 
hostile  surface  forces  and,  by  his  out- 
standing skill  and  daring,  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  Ray  in  sinking  six  hos- 
tile vessels  totaling  42,500  tons.  In  addi- 
tion, he  conducted  an  important  recon- 
naissance mission  to  secure  valuable 
: information  on  the  enemy  for  our  further 
S operations  despite  severe  enemy  opposi- 
tion.  He  subsequently  brought  his  ship 

Ii  safely  to  port. 

★ Irvin,  William  D.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. : As  CO  of  the  uss 
Nautilus  during  the  Seventh  War  Patrol 
of  his  vessel  in  Japanese-controlled  wa- 
ters, Capt.  Irvin  carried  out  an  extremely 
perilous  mission  and  contributed  directly 
I to  the  success  of  our  forces  in  that  area. 
1 Capt.  Irvin  remained  on  station  after  his 
ship  had  been  severely  damaged  by  hostile 
shellfire  and,  with  valiant  determination, 
successfully  landed  a detachment  of 
Marines  on  Apamama  Island  in  the  Gil- 
berts. He  returned  to  the  island  under 
intensely  hazardous  conditions  and  de- 
livered important  supplies  to  the  landing 
party,  bombarded  enemy  positions  and  re- 
moved the  wounded. 

★ Mears,  Howard  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (M)  : While  serving  as 
patrol  plane  commander,  attached  to  Pat- 
BombRon  106  and  as  leader  of  a two- 
plane  section  of  Navy  search  bombers 
during  action  against  enemy  forces  in  the 
Singapore  Area  on  1 June  1945,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Mears  undertook  a vital  observa- 
tion and  photographic  mission  which  made 
possible  the  collection  of  information  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  Allied  forces. 
The  mission,  to  secure  intelligence  con- 
cerning hostile  shipping,  airfields  and 
ground  installations,  particularly  the  loca- 
tion of  enemy  heavy  cruisers  known  to  be 
at  Singapore,  was  continued  until  the  de- 


‘‘Gosh,  chief,  I heard  the  man  say  ‘Sweepers 
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DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  MEDAL 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

FIVE  NAVY  officers  are  honored  by  SecNav  for  outstanding  wartime  services. 
In  a ceremony  at  the  Navy  Department  Navy  Crosses  were  presented  to  Lt. 
Arthur  G.  Elder,  USN,  and  to  Capt. 

Howell  J.  Dyson,  USN.  Distinguished 
Service  Medals  were  presented  to 
Capt.  Benjamin  S.  Killmaster,  USN, 
and  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Reeves,  USN 
(Ret).  Vice  Admiral  Charles  A.  Lock- 
wood,  USN,  received  a gold  star  in 
lieu  of  a third  DSM.  Shown  above: 

Lt.  Elder,  Capt.  Killmaster,  Capt.  Dy- 
son, Secretary  Forrestal,  Admiral 
Reeves  and  Vice  Admiral  Lockwood. 


sired  information  was  secured  despite  con- 
tinuous opposition  from  enemy  ships, 
shore  batteries  and  an  increasing  number 
of  fighter  planes.  By  his  skill  in  maneu- 
vering the  two  planes,  he  avoided  damage 
and  enabled  both  planes  to  continue  their 
observations  until  a fighter  plane  scored  a 
hit  causing  his  number  three  engine  to 
burst  into  flames  and  his  plane  to  lose 
altitude.  Lt.  Comdr.  Mears  continued  di- 
recting the  fire  of  his  two  bombers  until 
his  starboard  wing  broke  off  and  he  was 
forced  into  the  water  at  the  perilously  low 
altitude  of  three  hundred  feet. 

★ Parker,  Wayne  A.,  Lt.,  usnr  : Serving 
as  engineer  officer  of  a fire  support  de- 
stroyer during  the  Tarawa  assault  in  the 
Gilberts  on  20  Nov  1943,  Lt.  Parker  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  undaunted 
bravery.  When  an  enemy  shell  penetrated 
to  the  after  engine  room,  he  stopped  the 
underwater  hole  with  his  own  body,  thus 
preventing  flooding  until  an  emergency  re- 
pair could  be  made.  Then,  with  complete 
disregard  for  his  own  safety,  he  ordered 
all  personnel  clear  of  the  area  and  per- 
sonally disposed  of  the  shell,  carrying  it 
topside  and  jettisoning  it. 

★ Samaras,  Thomas  D.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Akron,  Ohio  (posthumously)  : As  pilot  of 
a dive  bomber  in  Bombing  Squadron  83 
operating  from  the  uss  Essex  during  ac- 
tion in  the  East  China  Sea  on  7 Apr  1945, 
Lt.  (jg)  Samaras  took  part  in  an  attack 
against  major  units  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 
He  plunged  in  over  the  enemy  task,  force 
and  carried  out  his  run  at  a perilously 
low  altitude.  Although  there  was  intense 
antiaircraft  fire,  he  succeeded  in  making 
direct  hits  on  an  enemy  battleship,  at 
great  personal  risk. 

★ Wiley,  Herbert  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  Chilli- 
cothe.  Mo. : As  CO  of  the  uss  West  Vir- 
ginia during  the  Battle  of  Surigao  Strait 
in  the  Philippines  on  25  Oct  1944,  Capt. 
Wiley  directed  the  West  Virginia  in  an 
engagement  with  the  enemy  which  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Japanese  fleet.  He  de- 
livered accurate  gunfire  against  the  enemy 
surface  force  and  maintained  a high 
standard  of  fighting  efficiency  through  the 
prolonged  action.  He  conducted  the  vigor- 
ous attack  in  the  face  of  intense  opposi- 
tion and  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in 
sinking  ten  combatant  ships,  including 
two  battleships. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Lockwood,  Charles  A.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : As  ComSubSo- 
WesPac  from  May  1942  to  February  1943, 
Vice  Admiral  Lockwood  rendered  excep- 
tionally meritorious  service  to  the  U.  S. 
Government.  Assigned  additional  duty  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  Commander  Allied  Naval 
Forces,  Western  Australia,  and  acting  as 
Commander  Allied  Naval  Forces,  Western 
Australia,  from  29  May  to  12  July  1942, 
he  served  with  distinction  during  a period 
when  Japanese  air-sea  power  was  at  its 
height.  A daring,  forceful  and  inspiring 
leader,  he  directed  the  operations  of  the 
submarines  under  his  command  with  the 
result  that  they  sank  58  enemy  ships  and 
damaged  41  others.  Vice  Admiral  Lock- 
wood  contributed  vitally  to  the  initiation 
of  our  offensive  operations  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  and  his  courage,  vision  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  duty  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  him. 

First  award: 

★ Bryant,  Carleton  F.,  Vice  Admiral  (then 
Rear  Admiral),  usn,  (Ret),  Searsport, 
Maine : As  Commander  Fleet  Operational 
Training  Command,  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
from  November  1944  to  January  1946, 
Vice  Admiral  Bryant  exhibited  rare  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  formation  and  execu- 
tion of  plans  designed  to  carry  out  the 
function  of  the  Fleet  Operational  Training 
Command.  His  strong  leadership,  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  sound  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  such  a training  program  were 
reflected  in  increased  operational  readiness 
and  combat  effectiveness  of  the  Navy  in  all 
theaters  of  war. 

★ Dockweiler,  Edward  V.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  As  senior 
prisoner  of  war  officer  on  board  a Japa- 
nese prison  ship  en  route  from  Cavite, 
Philippine  Islands,  to  Japan,  from  7 Oct 
to  12  Nov  1942,  and  subsequently  at  Camp 
Shinagawa,  Camp  Omori,  Camp  3D  at 
Kawaski  and  Camp  Ivaeasaki  in  Japan, 
until  his  liberation  by  American  forces  in 
September  1945,  Capt.  Dockweiler  as- 
sumed command  of  the  panic-stricken  men 
and  used  every  available  means  to  main- 
tain  discipline  when  attack  seemed  immi- 
nent and  helped  alleviate  conditions  for 
the  trapped  men.  With  sound  decision  and 
cool  judgment  he  continued  his  efforts 
after  reaching  the  Japanese  mainland 
where  he  repeatedly  subjected  himself  to 
humiliation  and  physical  punishment  to 
improve  his  men’s  deplorable  conditions. 
He  accompanied  working  parties  to  the 
Nippon  Ivokan  Shipyard  and  learned  the 
layout  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  devise 
and  promote  a plan  of  sabotage  that  re- 
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duced  production  69  per  cent  for  several 
months.  By  his  fortitude,  valor  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  his  fellowmen, 
Capt.  Dockweiler  was  in  a large  measure 
responsible  for  the  safe  return  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  to  their  respective  countries 
following  the  bitter  conflict. 

A-  Kiland,  Ingolf  N.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va. : In  command  of  an  am- 
phibious attack  group  engaged  in  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  Japanese-held  Kera- 
ma  Retto,  Okinawa  Gunto,  during  the 
period  15  Feb  to  22  May  1945,  Admiral 
Kiland  contributed  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entire  campaign.  Because  of 
his  efficient  planning,  organization,  and 
operation  of  the  units  under  Iris  command, 
and  despite  repeated  attacks  by  enemy 
aircraft,  he  personally  directed  the  assault 
on  the  many  islands  of  the  Kerama  Retto, 
organized  the  Fleet  anchorage,  and  estab- 
lished therein  a logistics  and  repair  base, 
a seaplane  base,  and  casualty  handling 
and  evacuation  facilities  with  such  success 
that  large  numbers  of  combatant  ships 
were  refueled  and  rearmed,  and  numerous 
damaged  ships  were  salvaged  and  re- 
paired to  fight  again.  Admiral  Kiland 
showed  initiative,  resourcefulness  and  out- 
standing performance  of  duty. 

A-  Killmaster,  Benjamin  S.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va.  : As  representative  of  Sec- 
Nav  and  as  director.  Navy  liaison,  Selec- 
tive Service  System  from  1 Oct  1940  until 
2 Sept  1945,  Capt.  Killmaster  did  much 
to  maintain  a sound  and  cordial  basis  of 
cooperation  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Selective  Service  System.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Army-Navy  Selective  Serv- 
ice Committee  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Selective  Service  and  Training  act 
of  1940,  Capt.  Killmaster  acquired  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  over-all  func- 
tioning of  the  Service.  He  aided  greatly 


US O Founder  First 
Woman  to  Get  Award 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingrahan,  one  of 
the  founders  and  original  directors 
of  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
is  the  first  Woman  to  receive  the 
Medal  for  Merit,  the  highest  Presi- 
dential award  granted  to  civilians. 
With  seven  men,  all  USO  leaders, 
she  was  cited  by  President  Truman 
for  her  role  in  the  agency’s  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  and  the  national 
welfare. 

The  medals  were  presented  by 
Rear  Admiral  Felix  L.  Johnson,  usn, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
and  Brig.  Geh.  Russel  B.  Reynolds, 
chief  of  the  War  Department’s 
Special  Services  Division,  on  behalf 
of  the  President. 

In  addition  to  her  work  in  the 
USO  and  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  Presi- 
dential citation  noted  her  service  on 
a War  Department  committee  that 
selected  the  first  group  of  women  to 
he  trained  as  Wac  officers,  as  well 
as  her  leadership  in  the  solution  of 
interracial  problems  and  the  fur- 
therance of  a better  understanding 
among  races. 

In  presenting  the  awards,  Gen. 
Reynolds  declared  they  were  in- 
tended to  honor  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  USO,  which  he  hailed  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  achieve- 
ments in  democracy  this  country 
has  ever  known. 


DSM  WINNERS 
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Rear  Admiral  Rear  Admiral 

Kiland  Whitehead 

Photos  of  other  DSM  winners  not  available. 

in  the  formulation  of  the  policies  that 
guided  the  Service  in  the  critical  period 
of  its  organization  and  early  operations. 
In  command  of  the  74  liaison  officers  at- 
tached to  the  Service  and  assigned  to  the 
various  headquarters,  he  proved  himself 
an  outstanding  administrator  and  leader, 
and  contributed  essentially  to  the  rapid 
and  efficient  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

•k  Mason,  Redfield,  Capt.,  usn,  Manassas, 
Va. : While  attached  to  the  Division  of 
Naval  Communications  from  13  Apr  1942 
to  2 Sept  1945,  Capt.  Mason  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance  in  directing  and  carry- 
ing out  vital  work  of  key  activities  of  the 
Communications  Intelligence  Organization. 
By  his  outstanding  judgment,  astute  plan- 
ning and  devotion  to  the  fulfillment  of  an 
exacting  assignment,  he  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  effectiveness  of  important 
operations  which  culminated  in  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

■Ar  Reeves,  Joseph  M.,  Admiral  usN(Ret), 
Washington,  D.  C. : Admiral  Reeves  was 
Navy  Department  Lend-Lease  Liaison  Of- 
ficer from  March  1941  to  December  1945, 
Senior  Military  Member  of  the  Munitions 
Assignments  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Committee  (Navy) 
from  13  Feb  1942  to  8 Nov  1945,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Munitions  Alloca- 
tion Committee  from  11  Jan  1944  to  2 
Sept  1945.  In  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  senior  military  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations,  Admiral  Reeves  displayed 
unusual  qualities  of  leadership  and  ren- 
dered invaluable  service  in  carrying  out 
his  duties.  His  skill  and  initiative  in 
bringing  about  the  harmonious  distribu- 
tion of  finished  materials  to  meet  the 
demands  of  all  United  Nations  Services 
were  essential  to  the  integration  of  the 
Allied  military  organization,  and  his  bril- 
liant analyses  of  the  over-all  situation 
were  substantial  factors  in  executing  lo- 
gistic plans  in  accordance  with  strategic 
requirements. 

A- Whitehead,  Richard  F.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : While  Commander, 
Air  Support  Control  Units,  during  the  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  campaigns  and  serving 
in  a major  role  in  the  training  of  such 
units  from  January  1944  to  April  1945, 
Rear  Admiral  Whitehead  pioneered  in  the 
development  of  carrier  aircraft  as  effective 


support  for  our  ground  troops  conducting 
amphibious  assaults  upon  enemy  held  po- 
sitions. Preparing  detailed  plans  for  aerial 
activities  in  connection  with  the  Iwo  Jima 
and  Okinawa  operations,  he  controlled  all 
aircraft  at  the  objective  areas,  directed 
preinvasion  bombing  attacks  and  many 
other  miscellaneous  missions.  He  rendered 
invaluable  service  in  producing  standard 
techniques  and  doctrines  for  essential  tac- 
tical employment. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

Ar  Eubanks,  Leon  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  New 
London,  Conn. : Executive  officer,  naviga-  | 
tor  and  assistant  approach  officer,  uss 
Bonefish,  third  war  patrol,  forward  Pa-  j 
ciflc  areas. 

A- Kefauver,  Russell,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn.  Brooklyn:  CO,  uss  Tambov  • 
in  Pacific  waters,  7 May  to  27  June  1943.  , 

First  avjard: 

A-  Buie,  Paul  D.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.).  usn,  Nashville,  Ga. : ComFitRon 
16,  Truk,  29  to  30  Apr  1944. 

-A- Calvert,  James  F.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usn,  Huron,  Ohio : Assistant  to  CO,  on  ' 
board  U.  S.  submarine  in  Japanese  con-  | 
trolled  waters. 

•A  Chapman,  William  H.,  Lt.,  usn,  Cleve- 
land, Ga. : First  lieutenant,  torpedo  data  ' 
computer  operator  and  gun  control  officer,  j 
uss  Bonefish,  third  war  patrol  in  forward  1 
Pacific  areas. 

A- Fitzpatrick,  Joseph  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr. 
New  York  City:  CO,  MTB  189  and  OTC 
MTB  149,  Wewak,  New  Guinea,  6 July 
1944. 

A- Murphy,  James  C.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Chicago : Naval  gunfire  liaison  of- 
ficer with  3rd  Batt,  22nd  Rgt.,  4th  Inf. 
Div.,  USA,  Normandy,  6 to  30  June  1944. 

A’ Rogers,  Leon  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Sherwood,  Wis. : Group  control  of- 
ficer, 5-inch  battery,  uss  Houston ,•  Sunda 
Strait,  28  Feb  1942. 

A-  Shane,  George  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Corning, 

N.  Y. : Division  engineer,  SubDiv  61,  7 Dec 
1941  to  April  1943  ; acting  material  officer, 
SubRon  6,  7 Dec  1941. 

A’  Simmonds,  Richard  H.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Peeksville,  N.  Y.  : Engineer- 
ing officer,  LST  472,  off  Mindoro,  15  Dec 
1944. 

A-Umstead,  John,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Washington,  Pa. : During  enemy 

aerial  attack  at  Bari,  Italy,  2 Dec  1943, 
skillfully  maneuvering  uss  Aristook  I 
through  channel  to  safer  anchorage. 

A-  Wheeler,  Paul  L..  Lt.,  usnr,  Wilton, 
Me. : Engineering  officer  and  torpedo  data  I 
computer  operator,  uss  Scamp,  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  war  patrols  in  Pacific  I 
waters. 

A- Willhoite,  Robert  B.,  Lt.  (then  Gun- 
ner), usn,  Bellflower,  Calif.:  Gunnery  of-  ! 
fleer,  uss  Pigeon,  during  siege  of  Bataan. 
December  1941  to  April  1942. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

A- Libby.  Ruthven  E.,  Commodore  (then 
Comdr.),  uSn,  Arlington,  Va. : Aide  to 

Cominch,  29  Dec  1941  to  22  Mar  1943. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

A’  Clarke.  William  P.  O.,  Capt.,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : Chief  of  staff  for  a Com- 
Phib,  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands 
and  Okinawa,  25  Oct  1944  to  11  Aug  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

Ar  Beyerly,  Irwin  F„  Capt.,  usn,  Atlanta, 
Ga. : Chief  of  staff,  USNavGrp,  China, 
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and  as  Commander,  naval  group,  Eastern 
China,  20  Apr  1944  to  4 Sept  1945. 

★ Durgin,  Calvin  T.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Alexandria,  Va. : Commander,  major  task 
group,  invasion  southern  France,  August 
1944. 

★ Ketcham,  Dixwell,  Commodore,  usn, 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.  : OomFairWing  1,  and 
Task  group  commander,  3rd  Fleet,  10  Sept 
1944  to  26  Jan  1945. 

★ Little,  Marion  N.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
1 ton,  D.  C. : Planning  officer  and  assistant 

chief  of  staff,  ComllthPhibs,  France,  6 
, June  1944. 

★ Watts,  Ethelbert,  Capt.,  usn,  Alexan- 
j dria,  Va. : Commander  of  a group  of  U.  S. 
j tank  landing  ships,  Lingayen  and  Oki- 
1 nawa,  December  1944  to  April  1945. 

First  award: 

★ Allen,  Burrell  C.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn 
(Ret),  San  Francisco:  Deputy  commander, 

! WestSeaFron,  and  chief  of  staff,  WestSea- 
Fron,  March  1942  to  July  1945. 

★ Allen,  Burrell  C.  Jr.,  Capt.  (then 
i Comdr.),  usn,  Paeonian  Springs,  Va. : 

! CTG,  landing  craft  tanks  in  initial  supply 
and  resupply  of  bases  in  New  Guinea  and 
New  Britain,  4 Sept  to  26  Dec  1943. 

★ Biggs,  Burton  B„  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 

| usn,  Arlington,  Va. : Appointment  officer 

and  director  of  officer  performance  divi- 
| sion,  BuPers,  December  1941  to  July  1943. 

★ Church,  Gaylord,  Rear  Admiral  (CEC), 
usn  (Ret),  Clearwater,  Fla.:  Superintend- 
ing civil  engineer,  areas  I,  II,  and  III. 

★ Clark,  Carlton  H.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Corbin,  Ky. : POW,  Omori  camp 
and  at  naval  interrogation  camp  October 
1942  to  29  Aug  1945. 

★ Dingfelder,  Frank  A.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr,  Corry,  Pa.:  Commu- 
nications officer,  ComlstCarTaskFor,  vi- 
cinity of  Marianas,  Carolines,  Bonins,  Hal- 
mahera,  Philippines,  Formosa  and  Nansei 
Shoto,  June  through  October  1944. 

★ Drexler,  Louis  A.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Don 
Palos,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Commander 
of  a group  of  tank  landing  ships,  and  of 
landing  craft  task  units,  Lingayen,  Nsug- 
bu,  Kerama  Retto,  Leyte  and  Ie  Shima. 


★ Duncan,  Donald  B.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Assistant  chief 
of  staff  and  assistant  planning  officer  for 
Cominch,  November  1943  to  July  1945. 

★ Duvall,  Elmer  E.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  staff,  Com- 
SerRon  10,  central  and  western  Pacific,  8 
Aug  1944  to  1 June  1945.  . 

★ Ellsberg,  Edward,  Capt.,  usnr,  West- 

field,  N.  J. : Principal  salvage  officer. 

North  African  theater  of  operations  from 
November  1942. 

★ Evans,  William  A.  Jr.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Alexandria,  Va. : CO,  uss  Currituck,  So- 
WesPac  and  Philippines,  June  1944  to 
September  1945. 

★ Gentner,  William  E.  Jr.  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Com- 

BomRon  127,  14  May  to  17  July  1943  ; 
operations  officer,  FairWing  16,  7 July 
1943  to  18  Apr  1944. 

★ Gillespie,  Bartlett  W.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.)  (CEC),  USNR,  Arlington,  Va.  : 
OinC,  Naval  Construction  Battalion  and 
a Naval  Construction  Regiment  from  Sep- 
tember 1942  to  October  1943. 

★ Gurnette,  Byron  L.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Lenox  Hill,  N.  Y. : CO,  uss  Gleaves,  inva- 
sions of  Sicily,  Salerno  and  Anzio,  Italy, 
May  1943  to  January  1944. 

★ Howard,  David  S.  H„  Capt.,  usnr.  New 
Hartford,  N.  Y. : Officer  in  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  17  July  1940  to  31  Oct  1945  ; 
detailed  as  adviser  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee. 

★ Kiland,  Ingolf  N.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Arlington,  Va.  : ComPhibTaskGroup,  with 
7th  Fleet,  24  Nov  1944  to  17  Jan  1945. 

★ Mackenzie,  Colin  J.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Greybull,  Wyo. : CO,  uss  Wilson,  bom- 
bardment of  Kavieng ; with  fast  carrier 
attack,  Saipan,  Pagan  and  Iwo  Jima, 
March  1944  to  Mar  1945. 

★ Morris,  Ralph  G.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  : OinC, 
LCT  24,  Anzio-Nettuna  area,  Italy,  Janu- 
ary and  February  1944. 

★ Morrow,  Robert  F.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr.  New  Orleans,  La. : OinC,  LCT  152, 
Anzio-Nettuna  area,  Italy,  January  and 
February  1944. 


■WAY  BACK  WHEN- 


Paul  Revere — A Navy  Man 


The  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere  was 
not  the  only  accomplishment  the  famous 
American  patriot 
had  written  in 
his  diary. 

When  the 
American  Navy 
was  still  in  its 
infancy,  the  ship- 
yard where  the 
Constitution  and 
the  Essex  were 
being  built  was 
literally  in  the 
back  yard  of 
Paul’s  workshop. 

That’s  when  the  idea  struck  him  to  become 
affiliated  with  the  young  Navy. 

Being  a man  with  a future — and  a 
shipwright  of  note — he  realized  the  value 
of  copper-sheathing  a ship’s  bottom.  That 
was  when  Paul  wrote  to  the  “general  Gov- 
ernment,” requesting  that  he  be  given  the 
job  of  furnishing  the  copper  and  brass  for 
the  Constitution  and  the  Essex.  “I  can  do 
them  as  cheap  as  any  one  and  as  well,” 
he  concluded  his  letter. 

Evidently,  the  powers  that  were  consid- 
ered it  a good  proposition  and,  although 
he  did  not  get  the  contract  to  sheath  the 
ships,  he  did  furnish  the  Constitution  with 


dove  tails,  nails,  bolts,  sheaves  and  large 
copper  blocks,  some  of  which  were  still 
used  100  years  after  the  Constitution’s 
launching.  His  bill  for  the  Constitution  was 
$3,820.33. 

When  the  Constitution  was  preparing  to 
start  out  after  the  Algerian  pirates,  she 
was  overhauled  and  recoppered  by  Revere 
while  in  a drydock  in  Boston.  In  addition 
to  the  bolts  and  spikes,  Revere  cast  the 
first  bell  for  the  Constitution. 

Frigate  building  received  an  added  im- 
petus when  the  country  began  supporting 
an  American  Navy.  In  Boston,  where  the 
smaller  Essex  was  built,  the  copper  and 
brass  equipment  was  furnished  by  Paul 
Revere  from  his  shop  on  Lynn  street. 

It  was  an  epic  event  when,  on  26  June 
1803,  the  job  of  coppering  the  ship  had 
been  completed  in  14  days  with  copper 
made  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
stitution was  ready.  Nine  cheers  were 
given  by  the  carpenters,  which  were  an- 
swered by  the  seamen  and  caulkers. 

As  she  left  the  shipyard  in  1803,  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  young  republic, 
from  her  flag  of  stripes  and  only  1 5 stars 
to  her  home  manufactured  copper  bottom. 
Later,  the  firm  of  Paul  Revere  and  Son 
furnished  enough  copper  for  several  war- 
ships. 


Air  News,  NAS,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“If  I wait  any  longer  in  this  chow  line  I’ll 
be  AWOL.” 


★ Mitrpht,  Joseph  A.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 
Carmel,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Naval  ob- 
server, Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo, 
and  Netherlands  East  Indies,  1 Mar  1942. 

★ Parish,  Herman  O.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn.  Savannah,  Ga. : CO,  uss 
Gilmer,  December  1941  to  9 Dec  1942  ; 
CO,  uss  John  Rodgers,  9 Feb  1943  to 
August  1944  ; ComDesDiv  50,  8 Aug  1944 
to  January  1945. 

★ Reynolds,  Carroll  D.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Cumberland,  Md. : CO, 

uss  Selfridge,  Pacific  war  area.  May  1942 
to  October  1943. 

★ Richards,  John  K.  Jr.,  Commodore, 
usn  (Ret),  Northport,  N.  Y. : Commander 
of  the  naval  reserve  officer  training  cen- 
ter, New  York. 

★ Risser,  Francis  B.,  Comdr.  (SC),  usn, 

Los  Angeles : Supply  officer,  advanced 

base  and  petroleum  officer,  south  Atlan- 
tic force. 

★ Royce,  Donald,  Rear  Admiral,  usn,  Los 
Angeles : CO,  NAMC  and  component  ac- 
tivities. 

★ Russell,  Charles  F.,  Commodore,  usn 
(Ret),  Wellsboro,  Pa.:  Commander  NTC, 
Bainbridge,  May  1942  to  September  1945. 

★ Schindler,  Walter  G.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : OinC  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance laboratory  during  World  War  II. 

★ Smith,  Charles  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Coro- 
nado, Calif. : CO,  uss  John  D.  Henley,  as- 
sault on  Saipan,  Guam,  Tinian,  and  Pa- 
lau, May  1944  to  June  1945. 

★ Spaceman,  Vern  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Sacramento,  Calif.  : Liaison 
officer,  Tennessee  headquarters.  Selective 
Service  System,  and  as  assistant  in  the 
appeals  section  of  that  service,  1 Sept 
1942  to  21  Sept  1945. 

★ Torlinski,  Michael  J.,  Capt.,  usnr, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. : Legal  division,  na- 
tional headquarters  of  Selective  Service 
System,  8 July  1940  to  2 Sept  1945  ; first 
naval  reserve  officer  called  for  extended 
service  in  1940. 

★ Von  Heimburg,  Ernest  H.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Warrenton,  Va. : Chief  of  staff,  Comllth- 
Phibs, Normandy,  France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Wallis,  Adelbert  V.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Vo- 
lusia, Fla. : Commander,  mine  sweeping 
unit,'  Anzio-Nettuna  area,  Italy,  22  Jan 
1944. 

★ Whitman,  Harry  G.  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (posthumously): 
POW,  Camp  Nichols  Field  ; supervisor  of 
other  prisoners  assigned  to  hard  labor. 

★ Woods,  Edgar  L.,  Rear  Admiral  (MC), 

usn,  Charlottesville,  Va. : Inspector  of 

medical  department  activities,  west  coast, 
March  1942  until  cessation  of  hostilities.  , 
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★ Of  COM  TIONS 


Pelican,  NRB.  New  Orleans 

“It  burns  me  up  to  have  to  stand  inspection.” 


If 


DISTINGUISHED  FLYING  CROSS 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

★ McKeever,  William  C.,  Lt.(jg.),  usnr, 
Byesville,  Ohio : Pilot  in  CompSpotRon  1, 
uss  Wake  Island,  Okinawa  Gunto,  25  Mar 
to  4 June  1945. 

if  Weymouth,  Ralph,  Comdr.,  usn,  De- 
troit: ComBomRon  16,  uss  Lexington, 

Truk  Islands,  29  and  30  Apr  1944. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

if  Ford,  William  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Crescent  City,  Fla. : Com- 

mander of  bombing  plane  in  action 
against  submarine,  Atlantic  area,  5 Nov 
1943. 

★ McKeever,  William  C.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr, 
Byesville,  Ohio : Pilot  in  CompSpotRon  1, 
uss  Wake  Island,  Okinawa  Gunto,  19  Feb 
to  28  Apr  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Edwards,  Otho  L.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Ash- 
ville,  N.  C.  : Patrol  plane  commander,  Pat- 
BomRon  27,  action  in  Yellow  Sea,  27  Apr 
1945. 

★ Martin,  William  I.,  Comdr.,  usn,  E. 


Nimitz,  Halsey  Among 
Five  Medal  Recipients 

The  award  to  Fleet  Admirals 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  and  William  F. 
Halsey  Jr.,  Generals  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Douglas 
MacArthur,  and  song  writer  Irving 
Berlin  of  the  1946  medals  of  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  was 
announced  at  a dinner  on  27  October, 
marking  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  88th 
birthday. 

The  awards  are  given  annually 
for  achievements  in  fields  of  activity 
associated  with  the  career  of  the 
late  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Berlin,  whose  song,  “Oh,  How 
I Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning,” 
epitomized  the  feelings  of  the  armed 
forces  in  World  War  I,  and  whose 
revue,  “This  Is  the  Army”,  was  a 
hit  during  World  War  II,  was  de- 
scribed in  the  citation  as  one  whose 
works  “knitted  the  public  more 
closely  to  the  armed  forces  and  the 
war  effort.” 


San  Gabriel,  Calif. : Flight  leader,  Torp- 
Ron  10,  uss  Enterprise,  Truk  Atoll,  March 
through  April  1944. 

★ Mears,  Howard  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (posthumously)  : Ma- 
lay and  Indochina  coasts,  26  Apr  to  1 
June  1945. 

★ Null,  Cleveland  L.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Miami,  Fla.  : Pilot  in  FitRon  16, 
uss  Lexington,  Truk  Islands,  29  Apr  1944. 

★ Pound,  Ralston  M.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.- 
(jg)),  usnr,  Charlotte,  N.  C. : Pilot  in 
FitRon  16,  uss  Lexington,  Truk  Islands, 
29  Apr  1944. 

★ Vraciu,  Alexander,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.(jg)),  usnr,  East  Chicago,  Ind. : Pilot 
in  FitRon  16,  uss  Lexington,  Truk 
Islands,  29  Apr  1944. 

First  award: 

★ Adams,  Robert  J.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Clifton  Forge,  Va. : Pilot  in  naval 
gunfire  support,  invasion  of  France,  6 to 
25  June  1944. 

★ Bunce,  Lawrence  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Huntington,  N.  Y. : Commander 
of  Catalina  patrol  plane,  northern  coast. 
New  Guinea,  10  to  15  Mar  1944. 

★ Denton,  William,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C.  : CO,  VCS-7  squadron 
and  senior  aviator,  uss  Quincy,  Southern 
France,  June  to  August  1944. 

★ Hayman,  Robert  AV.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Red  Wing,  Minn.  : Pilot  of  torpedo 
bomber,  action  against  enemy  submarine, 
20  Oct  1943. 

★ Hunt,  Leslie  C.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Venice,  Calif. : Pilot  of  carrier- 
based  plane,  uss  Cowpens,  Marianas,  12 
June  1944. 

★ Jackson,  Andrew  M.,  Jr.,  Capt.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usn,  Woodville,  Miss.:  Pilot 
in  FitRon  8,  uss  Bunker  Hill,  Palau,  Wo- 
leai,  Hollandia  and  Truk,  March  through 
April  1944. 

★ Kincaid,  John  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Sparks,  W.  Va. : Pilot  in  FitRon  10, 
uss  Enterprise,  Marshalls,  January- 
February  1944  ; Truk  Islands  and  New 
Guinea,  March  and  April  1944. 

★ Lathrop,  Walter  P„  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Plainfield,  Conn,  (posthu- 
mously) : Pilot  engaged  in  naval  gunfire 
support,  invasion  coast  of  France,  6 to 
25  June  1944. 

★ Hamm,  Andrew  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
Long  Beach,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Com- 
BomRon 1,  uss  Bennington,  Yokosuka  na- 
val base,  18  July  1945. 

★ McKinley,  Donald  J„  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa:  Pilot  of 
carrier-based  plane,  uss  Cowpens,  Mari- 
anas, 19  June  1944. 

★ Mltsick,  Kenneth  F„  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Millbrook,  Ala.  : Pilot  in  TorpRon  8, 
uss  Bunker  Hill,  Palau,  Woleai,  and  Truk 
Islands,  29  Mar  to  30  Apr  1944. 

★ Poor,  Richard  L.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Newark,  N.  J. : ComBom- 
Ron 10,  uss  Enterprise,  vicinity  of  Truk, 
Caroline  Islands  and  New  Guinea,  March 
and  April  1944. 

★ Rogers,  Frank  E„  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Darlington,  S.  C. : Pilot  in 
FitRon  16,  uss  Lexington,  Truk  Islands, 
29  Apr  1944. 

★ Shinneman,  John  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Milton,  Ore.:  Pilot  in  FitRon 
1 0,  USS  Enterprise,  vicinity  of  Truk  Is- 
lands, January  to  April  1944. 

★ Smiley,  Curtis  S.,  Capt.  usn,  Los  An- 
geles : Air  group  commander,  uss  York- 
tnwn,  Jaluit  Island,  1 Feb  1942. 

★ Stetler,  Charles  J.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Hen- 
nessey, Okla.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in 
FitRon  1,  uss  Bennington,  area  of  Hon- 
shu, 10  July  to  9 Aug  1945. 

★ Stanley,  William,  Ens.,  usnr,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  of 

bomber-fighter  plane,  Inland  Sea,  Mar- 
shalls and  Ryukyu  Islands,  17  May  to  28 
July  1945. 

★ Taylor,  Samuel  K.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usnr,  Hutchinson,  Kans. : 
Commander,  Navy  plane,  action  against 


submarine,  South  Atlantic  area,  5 Nov! 
1943. 

★ Zinn,  Charles  S.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Phillippi,  W.  Va. : Pilot  engaged  in 
naval  gunfire  support,  Normandy  inva- 
sion, 6 to  25  June  1944. 
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First  award: 

★ Scott,  James  W.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.). 
usnr,  Camas,  Wash. : Member  of  aircraft 
in  rescue  operations  of  aircraft  in  Pat- 
Ron  211. 

★ Turner,  Orren  H.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Sacramento,  Calif. : Rescue  opera-i; 
tions  during  invasion  Anzio,  Italy,  23  Jan 
1944. 


BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award:  : 

★ Walsh,  John  F.,  Capt.,  usn.  Washing-  : 
ton,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Wadsworth  in  DesDiv 
90,  Vunapope-Rabaul  area,  24  to  25  Feb 
1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Brockenbrough,  Austin,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usnr,  Richmond,  Va. : OinC,  ; 

TlstCB  Batt  with  IstMarPhibs,  Solomons  ’ 
area,  1 Nov  to  15  Dec  1943. 

★ Dyer,  Walter  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Rumford,  Me. : ComDesDiv  44  in 
DesRon  22,  Pacific  area,  June,  July  and  , 
August  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Berley,  Ferdinand  V.,  Comdr.  (MC),  1 
usn,  Chicago,  111. : Second  in  command,  ; 
POW  hospital  unit,  Kobe,  5 June  to  17  i 
Aug  1945. 

★ Clouse,  Charles  H.,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Sa-  . 

vannah,  Mo. : Torpedoman’s  mate  in  j 

charge  uss  S-37,  third  war  patrol.  Ma-  :l 
kassar  and  Lombok  straits,  2 Feb  to  20  I 
Feb  1942. 

★ Goodman,  Claude  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  | 
Lt. ),  usn,  Newport  News,  Va.  (posthu-  ; 
mously)  : Plotting  officer,  uss  Jack,  first  n 
war  patrol,  south"  of  Honshu,  5 June  to  j I 
15  July  1943. 

★ McGlynn,  James  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Bel-  I 
lingham.  Wash. : Salvage  specialist,  Hoi-  1 1 
landia,  Ormoc,  Mindoro  and  Linguayan. 

First  award: 

★ Anto,  John,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)),  usn,  | 
Long  Beach,  Calif.:  CO,  ATR  15,  towing  ll 
military  and  naval  equipment  coast  of  !l 
France,  June  1944. 

★ Archie,  Addison  S.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  I 
(then  Lt.),  usnr,  Westerly,  R.  I.:  Execu-  I 
tive  officer,  uss  Warrington,  Solomons  [j 
area,  8 Nov  1943. 

★ Beard,  Chester  C.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)). 
usnr.  New  York  City : Beachmaster  dur-  I 
ing  assault  on  enemy-held  island,  21  July  ■ 1 
1944. 

★ Beatie,  Walter  C.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  San  Francisco:  CO,  ATA  170.  1,1 
towing  military  and  naval  equipment,  j< 
coast  of  France,  June  1944. 

★ Blank,  John  S.,  Ill,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  j 
Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  Dalphane,  Ala.:  CO,  ATR  || 
4,  towing  military  and  naval  equipment 
to  coast  of  France,  June  1944. 

★ Bond,  Kener  E.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Hamilton,  ll 

Ont.,  Can. : Chief  engineer,  uss  Texas,  > > 

bombardment  of  Cherbourg,  June  1944. 

★ Bryan,  Lewis  C.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)),  ! 

usnr,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : CO,  YMS  377,  II 
Northern  France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Buell,  Thomas  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  i< 
Lt.),  usn,  Bisbee,  Ariz. : Executive  officer, 
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uss  Helm,  Marianas  area,  7 June  to  6 Aug 
1944. 

★ Carlson,  Carl  A.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Gunner),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Mem- 
ber of  beach  defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 
May  1942. 

★ Cheston,  Eugene  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : Air  combat  intelligence 
officer,  staff  of  ComlstCarTaskFor,  Maria- 
nas, Carolines,  Bonins,  Helmahera,  Philip- 
pines, Formosa  and  Nansei  Shoto,  June 
through  October  1944. 

★ Coggeshall,  Harris  M.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa : Group  fighter  director  of- 
ficer, ComAirSupConUnits,  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  February  to  June  1945. 

★ Conlan,  Clarence  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco  : CO,  uss  Freemont,  amphibious 
assaults  on  Saipan,  Angaur,  Leyte,  Lin- 
gayen  Gulf  and  Iwo  Jima,  16  June  1944 
to  6 Mar  1945. 

★ Dockweiler,  Edward  V.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Bremerton,  Wash. : Superintendent  navy 
yard  Cavite,  December  1941. 

★ Douglas,  Roy  W.,  Lt.  (then  Chief  Ship- 

fitter)  (CEC),  usnr,  San  Diego:  Con- 

struction superintendent,  6th  CB  Batt, 
Guadalcanal,  Solomons,  1 Sept  1942  to  2 
Jan  1943. 

★ Drummond,  Forrest  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr.  New  York  City:  Communica- 
tions officer,  uss  Texas,  bombardment  of 
Cherbourg,  June  1944. 

★ Feiber,  Bertrand  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
San  Francisco  ; Naval  CO,  navy  chartered 
transports,  Gilberts,  Marshalls,  and  Oki- 
nawa campaigns,  25  June  1943  to  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

★ Flatlet,  James  H.,  Jr.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Yuma,  Ariz. : Operations 

officer,  ComlstCarTaskFor,  Philippines, 
Formosa  and  the  Nansei  Shoto  campaigns, 
September  through  October  1944. 

★ Gibson,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  St.  Louis:  Searching  operations 
while  attached  to  uss  Frankford,  17  to 
18  Aug  1944. 

★ Gorski,  Alexander  A.  R.,  Ens.,  usnr, 
San  Francisco  (posthumously)  : Member 
of  defense  on  beaches,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 
May  1942. 

★ Hammond,  Glenn  N.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usn,  Honolulu,  T.  H. : CO,  ATR  13,  tow- 
ing military  and  naval  equipment  to  Nor- 
mandy, France,  June  1944. 

★ Harrelson,  George  D.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  Cherryville,  N.  C. : 
CO,  YMS  380,  minesweeping  operations, 
Northern  France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Hastings,  William  W.,  Capt.,  usn. 
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Santa  Rosa.  Calif. : Production  officer, 

navy  yard  Cavite,  December  1941. 

★ Heath,  Edwin  B.,  Lt.,  usn,  San  Fran- 
cisco: Diver  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  8 Dec  to  20  Dec  1941. 

★ Heckey,  Albert  R.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  uss  Nields,  anti- 
submarine operations,  Santa  Pola,  Spain, 

14  to  17  May  1944. 

★ Henderson,  John  H.  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Oakland,  Calif.:  Engi- 
neering officer,  uss  Helm,  Marianas  area, 

7 June  to  6 Aug  1944. 

★ Hill,  Meredith,  Lt.  (jg),  usn,  Logan, 

W.  Va. : Diver  after  Pearl  Har  bor  attack, 

8 Dec  to  20  Dec  1941. 

★ Hoffman,  Robert  G.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usn,  San  Diego:  CO,  ATA  172, 
towing  military  and  naval  equipment  for 
assaults  on  France,  June  1944. 

★ Holm,  James  T„  Lt„  usnr,  Stratford, 

N.  J.  : Assistant  force  maintenance  officer, 
ComServRonSoPac,  17  Dec  1942  to  30 
Apr  1944. 

★ Hull,  Frank  G.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Opera- 
tions officer,  NOB  Palermo,  Sicily,  from 
17  Aug  1943. 

★ Hull,  Jesse  L.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  West  Plains,  Mo.  : Commander,  oper- 
ational training  command,  SubLant, 
March  1943  to  April  1944. 

★ Hultman,  John  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Port  director,  NOB  Pa- 
lermo, Sicily,  commencing  10  Aug  1943. 

★ Hutchinson,  George,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.:  CO,  uss 
Macomb,  anti-submarine  operations,  Santa 
Pola,  Spain,  14  to  17  May  1944. 

★ Knapper,  John  IC,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : First  lieu- 
tenant and  damage  control  officer,  uss 
Texas,  bombardment  of  Cherbourg,  June 
1944. 

★ Laing,  Frederick  W.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  San  Diego:  While  serving 
on  board  submarine  during  war  patrols  in 
Japanese  controlled  waters. 

★ Long,  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Springfield,  Mo. : Member  of  beach 
defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 May  1942. 

★ Loustaunau,  Paul  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Tacoma,  Wash. : Gunnery  officer  and  tor- 
pedo data  computer  operator,  uss  Blue- 
fish,  first,  second  and  third  war  patrols, 
Pacific  waters  during  World  War  II. 

★ McClure,  John  F„  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Member  of 
beach  defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 May 
1942. 

★ Mann,  Charles  C.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  : Officer 
of  the  deck,  uss  South  Dakota,  battle  of 
Guadalcanal,  15  Nov  1942. 

★ Millspaugh,  Judson  A.,  Comdr.  (then 

Lt.  Comdr.)  (MC),  usn,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. : SMO,  uss  John  Penn,  invasion 

West  Africa,  8 Nov  1942. 

★ Moore,  Howard  N.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.  : OinC,  assault  boats 
uss  Tatnall,  southern  France,  August 
1944. 

★ Murdaugh,  Albert  C.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  : ComDesRon  17,  southern 

France!  15  to  21  Aug  1944. 

★ Nading,  Alexander  M.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. : Plotting  of- 
ficer, U.  S.  submarine,  Japanese  controlled 
waters. 

★ Nelson,  Edward  R.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Cheverly,  Md. : Executive  officer,  naviga- 
tor and  gunnery  officer,  uss  Barnegat, 
French  West  Morocco,  1 to  10  Nov  1942; 
north  Atlantic,  July  1942  to  June  1943. 

★ Nikkonen,  Rudolph,  Lt.  (then  Gunner), 
usn,  North  Cambridge,  Mass. : Member  of 
beach  defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 May 
1942. 

★ Oakes,  Albert  J.  Jr.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Durant,  Miss. : Naval  gunfire 
liaison  officer  with  2nd  Batt,  8th  Rgt, 
4th  Inf  Div,  Normandy,  6 to  25  June  1944. 
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★ Parks,  Harold  P.,  Lt.  (then  Bosn), 
usn.  Long  Beach,  Calif. : Member  of  beach 
defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 May  1942. 

★ Perry,  George  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Sheridan,  Wyo. : CO,  uss  Kewaydin, 
towing  military  and  naval  equipment  to 
assault  areas  on  coast  of  France,  June 
1944. 

★ Rakow,  William  M.,  Comdr.,  usn.  Long 
Beach,  Calif. : CO,  uss  Stevens,  fire  sup- 
port missions,  Kwajalein ; bombardment 
of  Ivavieng,  January  1944  to  15  Feb  1945. 

★ Ramey,  Simon  E.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 

Comdr.),  usn,  Coronado,  Calif.:  CO,  uss 
Edivards,  Pacific  war  area,  1 Sept  1944 
to  20  May  1945.  • 

★ Randolph,  Homer  V.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  San  Diego:  CO,  uss  Cormorant, 
towing  military  and  naval  equipment  to 
France,  June  1944. 

★ Reed,  Arthur  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (Jg)), 
usnr,  Bogalusa,  La. : Engineering  officer, 
uss  Bonefish,  third  war  patrol,  Pacific 

areas.  ___  , . 

★ Reed,  Kendall  S.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton D.  C. : CO,  uss  Oakland,  with  task 
force  furnishing  air  support.  Pacific  war 
area,  14  Oct  1944  to  27  Aug.  1945. 

+ Refo,  Miles  P.  Ill,  Comdr.,  usn,  Bel- 
mont,  Mass.:  Officer  of  the  deck  and 

diving  officer,  TJ.  S.  submarine  during  war 
patrol  in  Japanese-controlled  waters. 

★ Regal,  Arnold,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)). 
usnr,  Boston:  Boat  group  and  boat  con- 
trol commander,  assault  on  enemy-held 
island,  21  July  1944. 

★ Revill,  Milton  K.,  Capt.,  usnr,  Mem- 
nhis  Tenn. : Executive  officer,  advanced 
base  group  from  24  Mar  1943,  and  NOB 
Palermo,  Sicily,  from  25  July  1943. 

★ REYNOLDS,  William  L„  Lt.,  USNR  Mid- 
Hnd  Pa.:  Officer  of  the  deck,  uss  Flier 
during  war  patrol  in  enemy-controlled 
waters.  Pacific  area. 

ir  Riley  Herbert  D.,  Capt.  (then  Comdi.), 
usn.  Coronado,  Calif.:  CO  uss  Makassar 
Strait,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  13 
March  to  11  May  1945. 

★ Roby,  Allan  B.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usn,  Bardstown,  Ky. : CO,  uss  Ki dd.  Pa- 
cific war  afea,  January  to  August  1944. 

★ ROMMEL,  Herbert  F.  Jr..  Lt.  Comdr.. 
usnr  Landsdowne,  Pa.:  Executive  officer 
and  navigator,  uss  Gndley,  Pacific  war 
areas,  6 June  to  9 Aug  1944. 

★ Sessions,  Howard  K.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.)  (MC),  USN.  Unalda,  Ga. : SMO, 
uss  Texas,  invasion  of  France,  6 June 
1944. 

★ Sherwood,  Charles  G.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(ig))  USN,  Portsmouth,  Va. : CO,  AIR 
54,  towing  military  and  naval  equipment 
to’ France,  June  1944. 

★ Shields,  Santos  V.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
usnr,  Austin,  Tex. : Engineering  officer, 
uss  Gridley,  Pacific  war  area,  7 June  to 
6 Aug  1944. 

★ Sims,  Charles  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Beverly 
Hills  Calif. : Radio  intelligence  officer. 
ComlstCarTaskFor,  Marianas.  Carolines, 
Bonins,  Helmahera,  Philippines,  Formosa 
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SMALL  SHIPS  having  no  evaporators  are  supplied  with  water  by  fleet 
distilling  ships  which  make  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  a day. 
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Bronze  Star  (Cont.) 

and  Nansei  Shoto,  June  through  October 
1944. 

★ Smith,  Richard  K.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  (jg)),  usnr,  Iowa  City,  Iowa:  CO, 
MTB  142  and  OinC  MTB  143,  Muschu 
Straits,  8 July  1944. 

★ Smithey,  Talmadge,  A.,  Lt.  (then 
Carp.),  usn,  Huntsville,  Ala.:  Member  of 
beach  defenses,  Corregidor,  5 to  6 May 
1942. 

■A  Spear,  Louis  P.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn,  Nor- 
folk, Va. : Navigating  officer,  uss  Texas, 
bombardment  of  Cherbourg,  June  1944. 

A Speer,  George  A.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  S.  Clinton,  Iowa:  OinC, 
naval  detachment  at  Cagliari,  Sardinia, 
from  1 Oct  1943. 

A Steele,  Charles  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Rheinlander,  Wis. : Flag  secretary  on 

staff  of  ComlstCarTaskFor,  Marianas, 
Carolines,  Bonins,  Helmahera,  Philippines, 
Formosa  and  Nansei  Shoto,  June  through 
October  1944. 

A Stewart,  Pearson  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
< jg- ) ) . usnr,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.:  Photo 
interpreter,  ComlstCarTaskFor,  Marianas, 
Carolines,  Bonins,  Helmahera,  Philippines, 
Formosa  and  Nansei  Shoto,  June  through 
October  1944. 

A Strickland,  Benjamin  W.,  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.),  usnr.  Long  Beach,  Calif.: 
CO,  uss  Alshain,  San  Felipe,  29  Jan  1945  ; 
Okinawa,  Ryukyus  Islands,  1 Apr  1945. 

A Thrapp,  Harrison  F.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (CEC),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Materials  officer  and  OinC,  advanced  base, 
4th  CB  brigade,  Admiralty  Islands,  4 Apr 
1944  to  8 Mar  1945. 

A Vone,  James  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. : Aerological 
officer,  ComlstCarTaskFor,  Marianas,  Ca- 
rolines, Bonins,  Helmahera,  Philippines, 
Formosa  and  Nansei  Shoto  June  through 
October  1944. 

A Walker,  Lawrence  J.,  Mach,  (then 
CMM),  usn,  Charleston,  S.  C. : Member 
of  engineroom  force,  uss  Helm,  Marianas 
area,  7 June  to  6 Aug  1944  . 

A Walsh,  John  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Washing- 
ton D.  C. : CO,  uss  Wadsworth  in  DesRon 
45,  Solomons  area,  1 Nov  to  31  Dec  1943. 
A Waugh,  Roger  V„  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)), 
USNR,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  : CO,  MTB  161, 
Manokwan,  New  Guinea,  9 July  1944. 

A Wegner,  Clarence  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Chillicothe,  Mo.:  CO,  uss 

Hackberry,  landing  garrison  troops,  south- 
ern France,  22  Aug  1944. 

A White,  James  C.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Birmingham,  Ala.  : CO,  uss  Part- 
ridge, landing  operations,  Normandy, 
France,  June  1944. 

A Wilkinson,  William  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Hollywood,  Fla.:  Gunnery  of- 
ficer, uss  Landsdowne,  Solomons  and  Bis- 
marck Archipelago,  5 Dec  1943  to  25  Feb 
1944. 

A Williams,  Artie  L.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Mc- 
Kinney, Tex. : CO,  beach  unit  5,  prior  to 
and  during  invasion,  southern  France, 
August  1944. 

A Williamson,  Lindsey,  Comdr.,  usn,  Ta- 
koma  Park,  Md.  : CO,  uss  Kearney,  sup- 
porting Allied  armies  in  Italy,  12  to  26 
May  1944.  * 

A Young,  Albert  A.  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Sea  Cliff,  N.  Y. : CO,  MTB 
143,  Muschu  Straits,  8 July  1944. 

A Young,  James  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Swarthmore,  Pa. : Member  Fire 

Control  party,  uss  Searaven,  Tenth  War 
Patrol,  26  January  to  25  Feb  1944. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (Army): 

A Olsen,  Clarence  E.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Waukegan,  111.:  OinC  administra- 
tive arrangements,  Crimea  Conference 
at  Yalta,  17  Jan  to  12  Feb  1145. 


FRESH  WATER  was  as  vital  as 
ammunition,  food  and  fuel  in  the 
logistics  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific, 
and  somewhat  more  of  a problem. 
Recently  the  Navy  revealed  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Fleet’s 
little-known  water  boys. 

In  the  area  north  of  the  Equator 
the  only  reliable  source  of  fresh 
water  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
China  coast  was  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. Thus  in  the  long  push  across 
the  Central  Pacific  the  Navy  was 
forced  to  solve  the  problem  of  get- 
ting needed  quantities  of  fresh  water 
and  transporting  it  over  vast  dis- 
tances to  meet  the  needs  of  naval 
units. 

The  larger  vessels  of  the  Fleet  car- 
ried their  own  water  distillation 
equipment,  but  hundreds  of  small 
landing  craft,  without  equipment  to 
make  fresh  water  from  salt  water, 
had  to  be  supplied  with  water  not 
only  for  their  crews,  but  for  the 
troops  they  were  to  put  ashore  on 
coral  atolls  and  undeveloped  islands. 
Escort  vessels,  small  partol  craft 
and  motor  torpedo  boats  also  had  to 
be  supplied. 

Four  million  gallons  of  water  was 
supplied  the  Fifth  Amphibious  Force 
in  its  conquest  of  Iwo  Jima.  This 
supply  came  from  a fresh  water 
river  on  Manus,  largest  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands.  When  the  amphibi- 
ous assault  was  launched  on  Oki- 
nawa, the  famous  Balusao  water  hole 
in  the  Leyte  Gulf  area  was  in  op- 
eration, producing  over  2,500,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water  daily.  Other 
watering  points  were  developed  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  sur- 
render the  sources  of  fresh  water  in 
the  Western  Pacific  were  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  our  forces 
in  the  area. 

To  the  fuel  division  of  Service 
Squadron  10  was  given  the  respon- 


sibility of  supplying  water  to  all 
Central  Pacific  forces.  From  floating 
offices  in  advanced  anchorages  near 
the  fighting  lines,  fuel  and  water 
officers  of  the  squadron  controlled 
the  movements  of  the  Fleet  water 
units,  both  tankers  and  distilling 
ships. 

Two  4,000,000-gallon  tankers  were 
converted  to  water  carriers  early  in 
the  war.  Six  more  were  commis- 
sioned later.  Added  to  the  water 
carriers  were  two  12,000-ton  water- 
making ships,  each  capable  of  dis- 
tilling 120,000  gallons  from  the  sea 
in  a single  day. 

Seabee  units  trained  in  distillation 
and  purification  went  in  with  the  as- 
sault waves  when  the  Navy  landed 
Army  and  Marine  troops  on  enemy 
islands.  Later,  when  the  islands 
were  secured,  the  Seabees  brought 
in  large  vapor  compression  distilla- 
tion units,  capable  of  producing  200 
pounds  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
fuel  expended.  The  more  modern  of 
these  units  were  able  to  make  300 
gallons  each  hour. 


SEABEES  erect  a large  steel  water 
tank  with  a 5,000  barrel  capacity. 
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All  HANDS 


THE  WORD 

Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• THE  NEW  UNIFORM  is  still 
he  subject  of  intense  discussion  in 
he  Fleet,  to  which  the  Navy  Depart- 
nent  is  listening  with  interest.  And 
he  opinion  in  the  Fleet  very  largely 
s:  “We  don’t  want  a new  uniform!” 
3ut  much  of  the  opinion  so  flatly 
igainst  the  new  uniform  does  point 
iut  certain  changes  that  would  be 
lesirable  in  the  present  Government 
ssue. 

j Eesults  of  a poll  published  in  All 
Iands,  June  1946,  p.  32,  which  show- 
d a majority  of  regular  Navy  men 
referred  the  present  uniform  to  the 
iew,  were  very  nearly  repeated  in  a 
Jnore  recent  poll  taken  by  the  Navy, 
’his  later  survey  showed  the  follow- 
ng  results: 

• “I  like  the  present  uniform  and 
!on’t  want  it  changed” — 55  per  cent. 

• “I  like  it  fairly  well  but  there  are 
, few  changes  which  could  be  made  to 
mprove  it” — 24  per  cent. 

• “I  don’t  like  the  present  uniform 
jl.t  all  and  I think  it  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely changed” — 13  per  cent. 

• “It  makes  no  difference  to  me” — 
jl  per  cent. 

The  Navy  Department  has  listened 
rith  considerable  interest,  too,  to 
hose  who  see  the  desirability  of  some 
fhanges  in  the  uniform.  Such  changes 
is  elimination  of  the  13  buttons  in 
avor  of  a zipper,  more  pockets,  issue 
'f  a short  “Eisenhower”  jacket  for 
; indress  wear,  a modified  hat,  have 
jeen  prominent. 

BuPers  emphasized,  however,  that 
io  decision  has  been  reached  as  yet 
Regarding  the  uniform.  Tests  of  the 
imposed  new  uniform  continue,  and 
i variety  of  suggestions  regarding  the 
iniform  question  are  being  considered. 

• EMPHASIZING  the  importance 
nf  the  Holloway  Plan  for  training 
laval  officers,  and  the  concurrent 
importance  of  selecting  able  officers 

0 administer  the  program  in  NROTC 
inits  at  colleges  and  universities, 
fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz, 
JjSN,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  issued 
he  following  statement: 

1 “The  Holloway  Plan  for  the  educa- 
ion  of  naval  officers,  which  has  now 
ieen  approved  and  implemented  by 
egislation,  will  have  far-reaching 
iffects  on  the  Navy.  For  a time,  at 
least,  approximately  75  per  cent  of 
lewly  commissioned  ensigns  in  the 


.he  next  time  field  day  rolls  around  and 
you  place  pressure  on  the  holystone,  don’t 
get  the  idea  it 
is  an  innovation. 

The  holystone 
dates  back  to  the 
days  of  sail. 

Before  the  ad- 
vent of  squilgee 
handles  or  broom 
sticks,  sailors 
used  to  kneel  on 
the  decks  to  work 
the  stone,  hence 
ils  name  of  “holystone.” 

The  early  holystones  were  thought  to  be 
fragments  of  broken  monuments  from  St. 
Nicholas’  church  in  England  and  were  used 


regular  Navy  will  come  from  sources 
other  than  the  Naval  Academy.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  new  officers 
will  be  graduates  of  the  NROTC. 

“Before  the  war,  the  NROTC  was 
essentially  a source  of  officers  for  the 
Naval  Reserve,  although  a few  grad- 
uates took  advantage  of  the  privilege 
of  transferring  to  the  regular  Navy. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  NROTC 
will  assume  the  responsibility  of  train- 
ing men  to  make  the  Navy  a profes- 
sional career.  It  is  imperative,  if  the 
objectives  of  the  Holloway  Plan  are 
to  be  achieved,  that  graduates  of  the 
NROTC  be  equipped  to  enter  the  regu- 
lar Navy  or  Marine  Corps  on  an  equal 
footing  with  graduates  of  the  Naval 
Academy. 

“Changes  in  the  curriculum  and 
plans  for  more  rigorous  training  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  have  been  an- 
nounced. But  the  success  of  the  new 
NROTC  will  depend  primarily  upon 
the  quality  and  interest  and  dedica- 
tion to  duty  of  the  officers  assigned  to 
the  52  colleges  and  universities  as 
Naval  Science  professors  and  instruc- 
tors. No  type  of  shore  duty  gives 
greater  opportunity  for  able  officers  to 
make  a significant  contribution  to  the 
future  of  the  Navy. 

“I  am  a strong  believer  in  the 
NROTC.  I commanded  one  of  the  six 
original  units  established  in  1926,  and 
later,  while  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  I supported  the  plan 
which  increased  the  number  of  units 
from  eight  to  27.  The  Holloway  Plan 
is  a logical  extension  and  intensifica- 
tion of  a program  that  has  amply 
proved  its  value. 

“It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  none 
but  officers  of  the  highest  character 
and  ability  should  be  assigned  to  the 
NROTC,  and  that  those  who  perform 
effectively  in  this  program  should  re- 
ceive suitable  recognition.  Because  of 
its  importance  to  the  operation  of  the 
Navy  as  a whole,  a successful  tour  of 


by  the  sailors  in  the  British  navy  to  scrub 
the  decks  and  remove  the  grime  and  tar. 

As  late  as  1931  holystones  were  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  become  a subject  of  a 
general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  It  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  holystone  on  the 
teakwood  decks.  General  Order  215  of  5 
March  1931  states: 

1.  The  use  of  holystones  for  cleaning 
the  wooden  decks  of  naval  vessels  wears 
down  the  decks  so  rapidly  that  their  re- 
pair has  become  an  item  of  expense  to 
the  Navy  Department. 

2.  It  is  therefore  directed  that  the  use 
of  holystones  or  similar  material  for  clean- 
ing wooden  decks  be  restricted  to  the  re- 
moval of  stains. 


duty  in  the  NROTC  should  become  a 
stepping-stone  to  posts  of  high  respon- 
sibility in  the  naval  service.” 

• RESERVISTS,  officer  and  enlist- 
ed, of  either  Organized  or  Volunteer 
status,  may  apply  for  14  days  annual 
training  duty. 

Such  duty  probably  will  be  in  the 
individual’s  home  naval  district,  but 
exceptions  to  this  may  be  made.  At 
present,  the  majority  of  opportunities 
for  training  duty  will  be  in  the  shore 
establishment,  although  it  is  expected 
that  during  the  calendar  year  1947 
sufficient  ships  will  be  available  to 
cruise  the  bulk  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
afloat. 

Reservists  may  apply  for  the  train- 
ing duty  through  their  local  naval  dis- 
trict commandant.  All  continental 
districts,  plus  Com  14,  have  been 
granted  quotas  and  authorized  to 
order  Naval  Reservists  to  14  days 
annual  training  duty.  Applications 
should  include  a brief  statement  of 
background  and  the  type  of  training 
duty  desired,  to  facilitate  assignment. 
Applicants  may  designate  a particular 
station  at  which  duty  would  be  pre- 
ferred, and  may  state  the  inclusive 
dates  during  which  training  would  be 
most  convenient  for  them. 

• ARMY-NAVY  personnel  poli- 
cies are  under  discussion  before  the 
Joint  Army-Navy  Personnel  Board. 
The  Board  includes  also  representa- 
tives of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Aim  of  the  Board  is  to  reach  agree- 
ment among  the  services  on  matters 
of  personnel  policy,  especially  those 
matters  which  may  become  the  sub- 
jects of  legislation,  to  insure  that 
such  legislation  as  may  be  proposed  to 
the  Congress  has  the  united  backing 
of  all  the  services. 

Vice  Admiral  Louis  Denfeld,  USN, 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  is  Navy 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Board,  and 
Maj.  Gen.  W.  S.  Paul  is  Army  chair- 
man. 

Personnel  of  the  various  armed 
services  are  on  pretty  much  a com- 
parable footing  in  such  matters  as 
pay,  retirement,  advancement  and  pro- 
curement, among  others.  It  is  within 
such  fields  of  common  interest  to  all 
of  the  services  that  the  Board  is 
formulating  joint  policy. 

Among  policy  matters  under  consid- 
eration before  the  Joint  Board  are  the 
following,  which  may  become  subject 
to  legislative  action  in  the  future. 

• Retirement  of  regular  and  reserve 
personnel. 

• Uniform  discharge  procedures 
among  the  services. 

• Policies,  plans  and  procedures  for 
procurement  of  enlisted  personnel. 

• Pay  and  emoluments  for  midship- 
men and  cadets  at  the  Naval  and 
Military  Academies. 

• NROTC  and  ROTC  policies. 


■WHAT’S  IN  A NAME? 

The  Holystone  and  Field  Day 


HOVEMBEK  /94 6 
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THE  NEW  NROTC 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photogr?i! 

ONE  OF  FIRST  NROTC  units  to  be  complete 
equipped  for  peacetime  training  is  at  t3 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chicaci, 
Reserve  commissions  will  be  earned  y 
some  300  students  after  a four-year  courE 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Navy  Will  Train  Officer  Candidates 


Sailors  and  marines  throughout  the 
world  will  be  offered  an  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  education  on  18  Jan 
1947,  when  a competitive  examination 
will  be  held  to  select  qualified  high 
school  graduates  as  candidates  for  a 
new  naval  officer  training  program  in 
U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

The  examination  will  be  given  quali- 
fied servicemen  and  civilians  alike, 
and  those  chosen  will  be  provided  with 
a four-year  college  education,  tuition, 
books  and  normal  fees  paid,  plus 
monthly  retainer  pay.  Announcement 
was  made  in  Alnav  541-46  (NDB,  15 
October) . 

This  program  is  the  application  of 
the  Holloway  Plan,  devised  by  a board 
of  naval  officers  and  civilian  college 
presidents,  which  utilizes  the  nation’s 


Civil  Engineer  Corps  Duty 
Open  to  Certain  Warrants 

Onportunity  to  apply  for  duty  with 
the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  has  been 
opened  to  commissioned  warrant  and 
warrant  electricians,  carpenters  and 
machinists  “to  fill  a limited  number  of 
vacancies,” 

Temporary  officers  who  are  serving 
in  the  rank  of  ensign  or  above,  and 
who  have  been  selected  for  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  in  permanent  war- 
rant grade,  also  may  apply  for  this 
duty. 

Applicants  selected  will  be  assigned 
public  works  duty  in  the  shore  estab- 
lishment or  duty  with  construction 
battalion  units.  Previous  civilian  or 
naval  experience  in  shore  base  con- 
struction or  construction  battalions  is 
desirable  but  not  essential. 

Applications  should  be  submitted,  via 
channels,  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  3127) 
before  1 Jan  1947,  according  to  Alnav 
543-46  (NDB,  15  October). 

Boards  Meet  to  Select 
Rear  Admiral  Promotions 

Boards  were  scheduled  to  convene 
early  this  month  for  selection  of  line 
and  staff  officers  to  be  recommended 
for  temporary  promotion  to  rear  ad- 
miral. 

The  boards  were  to  consider  all 
captains  senior  to  the  following  signal 
numbers:  line,  1026;  Medical  Corps, 
25683;  Supply  Corps,  29479.  Signal 
numbers  are  of  the  Navy  Register, 
1945.  Considerations  for  selection  will 
include  officers  now  serving  under  re- 
strictive appointments  (spots)  in  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral  and  commodore, 
who  in  the  rank  of  captain  are  senior 
to  the  above  numbers. 

N0VCM8SR  1946 


colleges  and  universities  to  supplement 
the  Naval  Academy  in  training  officers 
to  meet  needs  of  the  postwar  regular 
Navy.  The  plan  was  implemented  by 
Public  Law  729,  79th  Congress. 

Service  and  civilian  quotas  have  been 
established  which  embrace  two  distinct 
phases  of  the  over-all  officer  training 
plan.  These  are  the  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  and  Naval  Avia- 
tion College  program. 

The  NROTC  program  offers  four 
years  of  college  education  at  one  of  52 
colleges  and  universities  in  which 
NROTC  units  are  established.  The 
Navy  will  provide  tuition,  normal  fees, 
books  and  retainer  pay  of  $50  a month 
during  the  candidate  training  period. 
The  course  includes  summer  training 
cruises.  The  candidate  must  agree  to 


My  monicker’s  Broadbeam,  mate — 

....  and  I’m  a chow-grabbing,  gum- 
beating, corn-fed  sailor  without  hobbles 
on  his  ideas. 

I'm  the  savvy  gent  who’s  relieving  All 
Thumbs  on  page  63,  Mac  ....  and 
Broadbeam's  folks  didn’t  raise  any  sack- 
rats.  All  Thumbs’  hitch  is  up  and  lie’s 
now  diggin’  Idaho  spuds  in  tweed  pants 
and  a derby. 

When  they  launched  me,  some  smart 
dude  pipes  up: 

“Miz  Broadbeam’s  bathtub  has  gone 
to  sea ’’ 

Nothin’  but  envy! 

So  I'm  watchin’  my  beamline  ever 
since — on  account  of  I’m  a sensitive, 
thin-skinned  jockey  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet  (the  one  about  the  tattooed  Scottish 
lady  is  not  bad!) 

Chief  Yeoman  W.  S.  (Steve)  Boddy 
dug  me  out  of  an  old  ink  jug  and  now 
he  wakes  up  screaming  when  somebody 
suggests: 

“.  . . Looks  like  your  fat  boy  has 
gained  a quarter  ounce,  Steve.” 

Mac,  1 really  give  that  artist  a fit! 

Editor's  Note:  Broadbeam  is  a fast 

guy  in  a chow  line  ....  but  he  talks 
too  much. 


accept  a commission  as  ensign  in  the 
Navy  or  second' lieutenant  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  if  tendered,  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  training,  and  to  serve  on 
active  duty  for  two  years  as  a commis- 
sioned officer.  He  may  then  elect  to 
continue  in  the  regular  establishment 
or  accept  a commission  in  the  Organ- 
ized Reserve. 

The  Naval  Aviation  College  Program 
gives  two  years  of  college  education  at 
an  accredited  university,  college  or 
junior  college  of  the  candidate’s  choice 
as  an  AS,  V-5,  usnr  (Inactive).  The 
Navy  provides  tuition,  normal  fees, 
books  and  retainer  pay  of  $50  a month 
during  this  period.  The  student  is 
given  four  weeks  of  selective  flight 
training  during  the  college  phase.  Fol- 
lowing comiiletion  of  two  years  of  col- 
lege, he  is  ordered  to  flight  training  as 
a midshipman,  and  after  being  desig- 
nated a naval  aviator,  is  ordered  to 
operational  flight  duty.  Two  years 
after  his  appointment  as  a midship- 
man, he  is  eligible  for  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  Navy  or  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps.  One  year  later 
those  who  elect,  and  are  selected  for, 
the  regular  Navy  will  be  transferred 
to  a designated  school  for  their  last 
two  years  of  college  work.  Those  who 
elect  Naval  Reserve  commissions  will 
be  released  and  permitted  to  complete 
their  last  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  at  an  accredited  college. 

A candidate  for  the  aviation  pro- 
gram will  have  his  education  inter- 
rupted after  two  years  in  order  that  he 
may  be  given  flight  training  at  an  age 
which  is  considered  best  for  this  type 
vf  instruction.  As  a regular  officer  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  college,  the 
candidate  will  receive  active  duty  pay 
and  allowances  of  his  grade,  plus 
tuition,  normal  fees  and  books.  As  a 
Reserve  officer  for  this  period,  he  will 
receive  tuition,  normal  fees,  books  and 
retainer  pay  of  $100  a month. 

To  qualify  for  the  service  quota  (for 
entry  into  college  in  the  fall  of  1947) 
the  applicant  must: 

• Be  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
serving  on  active  duty  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  or  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on 
19  Jan  1947. 

• Meet  physical  standards  required 
for  entry  into  the  Naval  Academy,  ex- 
cept that  the  cycloplegic  phase  of  eye 
examination  is  not  required. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate  or  pos- 
sess an  equivalent  educational  back- 
ground which  is  acceptable  for  admis- 
sion into  an  accredited  college. 

• Be  less  than  21  years  old  on  30 
June  1947. 

• Be  an  unmarried  male  citizen  of 
the  U.S. 

(Continued  on.  next  page) 
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( Continued  from  ■previous  page) 

• Be  recommended  by  his  command- 
ing officer  on  the  basis  of  his  officer-like 
qualities  and  ability  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. 

In  addition  to  these  requirements, 
applicants  for  the  aviation  program 
must: 

• Be  not  more  than  19  years,  6 
months  of  age  on  1 July  1947,  or  if  eli- 
gible to  enter  college  as  a sophomore, 
be  not  more  than  20  years,  6 months  of 
age  on  1 July  1947. 

• Meet  flight  physical  requirements 
and  pass  the  battery  of  aviation  tests 
with  minimum  scores  stated  in  Alnav 
541-46. 

Candidates  for  both  programs  will  be 
selected  after  the  service-wide  exam- 
ination on  18  January,  to  be  held  at 
designated  ships  and  stations  through- 
out the  world.  It  will  be  a special  ex- 
amination, which  will  test  the  appli- 
cant’s acquired  knowledge  and  his 
capacity  to  learn.  Because  of  this,  it  is 
considered  that  “boning  up”  will  not  be 
particularly  helpful.  However,  in  the 
near  future  sample  examinations  will 
be  distributed  to  ships  and  stations  sub- 
mitting nominations. 

The  same  competitive  examination 
will  be  given  on  the  same  day  to  civil- 
ian applicants  competing  under  in- 
dividual state  and  territory  quotas. 

Prior  to  enrollment  in  college,  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  regular  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  selected  to  fill  the 
service  quota  will  be  discharged  from 
their  regular  status  and  immediately 
enlisted  or  appointed  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. 

BuPers  emphasizes  that  the  retainer 
pay  given  to  students  during  their  col- 
lege training  is  not  in  addition  to  active 
duty  pay  and  allowances  of  the  pay 
grade  in  which  they  are  serving.  Stud- 
ents in  both  programs,  except  naval 
aviators  of  the  regular  establishment 
completing  their  last  two  years  of  col- 
lege, are  on  inactive  duty.  In  this 
status,  they  will  not  receive  active  duty 
pay  and  allowances,  but  will  be  given 
only  the  retainer  pay.  However,  during 
all  active  duty  periods,  including  train- 
ing cruises  and  flight  training,  they 
will  receive  active  duty  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  pay  grade  in  which  serv- 


“How  long  have  you  been  in  submarine 
service.  Brown?" 


“Well,  where  do  you  want  ’em,  lieutenant?” 


ing,  including  flight  pay  when  assigned 
to  duty  involving  flying. 

It  is  further  pointed  out  that,  al- 
though the  student  will  receive  only  the 
retainer  pay  specified,  this  combined 
with  free  tuition,  books  and  normal 
fees  makes  the  program  comparable  to 
the  finest  scholarships  offered  in  civil- 
ian life  today.  The  candidate  has  an 
opportunity  to  choose  a permanent 
career  as  a regular  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  officer,  or  after  two  years  of 
active  duty  as  a commissioned  officer 
to  elect  a civilian  career  with  a Re- 
serve commission.  In  either  event,  he 
has  the  advantage  of  a four-year  col- 
lege education. 

Although  BuPers  has  set  17  Dec 
1946  as  the  deadline  for  receipt  of 
nominations,  it  is  requested  that  they 
be  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  as  soon  as 
possible.  Nominations  must  indicate 
the  program  desired;  if  a person  ap- 
plies for  both,  he  must  state  a prefer- 
ence. 

Naval  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
who  will  be  discharged  or  released  to 
inactive  duty  prior  to  18  January  and 
who  desire  to  enter  the  program  must 
compete  under  civilian  state  quotas. 
Persons  in  this  category  may  contact 
high  school  principals  and  Officers  of 
Naval  Officer  Procurement  throughout 
the  U.  S.  for  application  blanks  and 
necessary  information.  Personnel  of 
the  regular  service  who  execute  agree- 
ments to  extend  their  enlistments  may 
be  nominated  to  compete  under  the 
service  quota. 

16  Officers  to  Compete 
For  Rhodes  Scholarships 

Sixteen  naval  officers  were  granted 
permission  to  compete  for  the  coveted 
Rhodes  Scholarships  this  month.  The 
16  will  go  up  for  consideration  before 
State  Committees. 

Each  State  Committee  reports  three 
applications  to  the  eight  District  Com- 
mittees, a total  of  144  aspirants.  Dis- 
trict Committees  weed  out  96  of  them, 
and  the  remaining  48  receive  the 
Scholarships. 

The  officers,  if  selected,  will  remain 
on  duty  in  the  Navy  while  attending 
Oxford  University.  Several  naval  offi- 
cers have,  in  the  past,  been  selected 
for  Rhodes  Scholarships,  which  were 
interrupted  during  the  war  years. 


Recreation  Facilities 
Open  to  Navy,  MarCorps 
Personnel  Dependents 

Recreational  facilities  of  outlying 
and  isolated  stations  may  now  be  used 
by  dependents  of  naval  and  Marine 
Corps  personnel  and  civilian  employ-: 
ees,  if  authorized  by  the  Chief  of  Na-j 
val  Personnel  or  Commandant  of  the1 
Marine  Corps,  it  was  announced  in  a 
SecNav  letter  of  3 October  (NDB,  15 
October) . 

The  letter  applies  only  to  stations' 
where  there  are  no  civilian  recreation 
establishments  and  only  naval  recre-i 
ational  facilities  are  operated. 

Navy  transports  moving  dependents1 
also  may  be  authorized  to  draw  from] 
their  recreation  fund  proportionate) 
amounts  as  necessary  to  provide  rec- 
reation facilities  for  the  dependents. 

Such  recreation  funds  are  estab-i 
lished  for  the  use  of  service  personnel,: 
together  with  civilians  and  dependents! 
when  authorized,  and  will  be  operated 
on  a proportionate  basis  for  all  con-! 
cerned.  Profits  derived  from  a ship’s 
store  shall  be  used  only  as  provided] 
in  Article  1404(4),  Navy  Regulations, 
as  revised  in  June  1946. 

Supply  Corps  Reserve 
Components  Authorized 

Former  members  of  the  Supply 
Corps  now  may  join  Naval  Reserve 
units  in  their  specialty.  District  com- 
mandants have  been  authorized  to  ac- 
tivate a Supply  Corps  Reserve  com- 
ponent, and  can  supply  information  on 
the  local  situation  to  those  interested. 

It  is  intended  that  the  component 
shall  include  both  Volunteer  and  Or- 
ganized Reserve  units  of  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  general  and 
specialized  Supply  Corps  qualifications 
and  allied  ratings. 

Plans  provide  for  7,000  officers,  900 
of  whom  will  be  in  Organized  units. ii 
Enlisted  personnel  will  be  enrolled  ini 
Organized  units  in  specified  ratings 
and  numbers. 

Paper  Conservation 
Urged  to  Meet  Needs 

Noting  the  existence  of  a severe 
paper  shortage,  Alnav  557-46  (NDB,’ 
15  October)  directed  steps  to  insure 
conservation  of  the  paper  supply  to 
meet  essential  needs  of  the  Navy. 

The  Alnav  directed  commands  to: 

• Determine  if  paper  on  hand  ex- 
ceeds normal  requirements,  and  report 
surplus  paper  to  the  Administrative 
Office,  Navy  Department,  stating  loca- 
tion, quantity,  size,  grade,  packing  and 
condition  of  surplus  stock.  (Commands 
were  requested  not  to  ship  such  sur- 
plus until  requested). 

• Determine  if  excess  stocks  can  be  \ \ 
substituted  before  ordering  paper  for 
stock  replenishment. 

• Review  requests  for  printed  and  ] . 
duplicated  maternal  to  eliminate  or 
postpone  production. 

• Reduce  number  of  pages  and 
copies  of  publications  which  cannot 
be  eliminated  or  postponed. 

ALL  HANDS 
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Competitive  Exam  Set 

I For  Appointments  as 
Maritime  Midshipmen 

Navy  veterans  will  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  careers  as  merchant 
marine  officers  next  April,  when  a 
semi-annual  competitive  examination 
will  be  conducted  for  appointment  as 
padet-midshipman,  U.  S.  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps. 

Normally,  applicants  must  be  be- 
tween I6V2  and  21  years  of  age,  have 
15  high  school  units  and  meet  physi- 
cal requirements.  Veterans,  however, 
are  given  a three-year  age  waiver  and 
have  five  points  added  to  their  exam- 
ination grades. 

Graduates  of  the  merchant  marine 
academy  are  qualified  for  licenses  as 
deck  or  engineer  officers,  merchant 
'marine,  and  for  commissions  as  en- 
sign, maritime  service  and  Naval  Re- 
serve. Future  graduates  probably  will 
^receive  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 
Information  and  application  forms 
'may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Supervisor,  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine 
j Cadet  Corps,  Training  Organization, 
U.  S.  Maritime  Commission,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C. 

Special  Devices,  Aids 
! Allowance  List  Issued 

Special  Devices  Center,  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  has  prepared,  at  the 
request  of  CNO,  an  allowance  list  of 
special  devices  and  training  aids  for 
forces  afloat. 

The  book,  which  offers  illustrated 
descriptive  material  on  each  device 
and  training  aid,  has  been  distributed. 
Commands  needing  additional  copies 
may  obtain  them  by  requesting  CNO 
/Allowance  List  for  Forces  Afloat, 
NavExos  P-399,  from  the  Special  De- 
vices Center,  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
I Sands  Point,  Port  Washington,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  (Attn:  Publications  Section). 


Civvies  May  Be  Worn 
When  Off  Duty  Ashore 

Civilian  clothing  may  be  worn  off 
duty  ashore  by  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, including  Greenland,  and  in 
U.  S.  possessions,  according  to  Al- 
1 nav  537-46  (NDB,  15  October). 

The  wearing  of  civilian  clothes 
must  be  in  accordance  with  Articles 
1-6  and  1-7,  Uniform  Regulations, 
and  may  be  suspended  at  the  dis- 
1 cretion  of  Fleet  Commanders  and 
District  Commandants  to  meet  local 
! conditions. 

Enlisted  men  will  not  be  allowed 
to  have  civilian  clothing  in  their 
possession  aboard  ships,  but  posses- 
sion of  civilian  clothing  on  shore 
stations  may  be  authorized  by  COs. 

Previous  instructions  regarding 
wearing  of  civilian  clothes  by  Waves 
and  Navy  nurses  remain  in  effect. 
Only  personnel  in  uniform  will  re- 
ceive benefits  of  the  furlough  rates 
j offered  by  railroads. 


NOVEMBER  1946 


Hospital  Corpsmen  and  Dental  Officers 
Granted  Earlier  Demobolization  Date 


Earlier  release  from  service  for 
about  1,000  hospital  corpsmen  and 
1,300  dental  officers  highlighted  the 
demobilization  picture  last  month. 

o Male  corpsmen  had  been  involun- 
tarily retained  on  active  duty  because 
of  the  numbers  of  Navy  sick  and 
wounded  still  in  hospitals  and  requir- 
ing their  care.  Alnav  424-46  (NDB, 
15  August)  provided  that  each  corps- 
man  must  have  a minimum  of  18 
months  of  active  duty  to  qualify  for 
rclco.sc 

But  Alnav  536-46  (NDB,  30  Septem- 
ber) announced  that  the  progress  of 
the  hospital  corpsman  training  pro- 
gram was  sufficiently  advanced  to  per- 
mit the  release  by  15  Jan  1947  of  all 
corpsmen  involuntarily  retained  who 
are  still  on  active  duty  at  that  time. 
COs  were  directed  to  transfer  for  dis- 
charge all  such  personnel  (Naval  Re- 
serve and  Navy  inductee  groups)  on 
15  January,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  months  of  active  duty  they  may 
have  completed,  except  personnel  re- 
tained under  para.  3,  subparas,  (c), 
(d)  and  (i)  of  Alnav  436-46  (NDB, 
15  August)  (disciplinary  cases,  wit- 
nesses and  hospitalized  personnel). 

Transfers  will  be  to  post-demobili- 
zation separation  activities,  which  will 
grant  terminal  leave  prior  to  discharge. 
Male  corpsmen  who  executed  volun- 


Navy’s  Lumber  Salvage 
Program  Intensified 

The  Navy  is  making  a concerted 
effort  to  increase  recovery  and  reuse 
of  used  lumber  to  supplement  its 
diminishing  stocks. 

In  a directive  to  commandants  of 
naval  districts  and  of  shipyards,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  W.  John 
Kenney  pointed  out  that,  despite  re- 
strictions in  use  of  lumber,  Navy 
stocks  had  declined  until  only  a 
month’s  supply  was  on  hand.  He  said 
that  although  the  lumber  salvage  pro- 
gram had  been  helpful  in  supplement- 
ing these  stocks,  serious  difficulty  in 
obtaining  new  lumber  from  trade 
sources  makes  increased  salvage  ef- 
forts essential. 

Faced  with  a diminishing  supply  of 
used  lumber  from  usual  sources,  a plan 
was  evolved  to  raze  surplus  buildings 
for  salvage.  Only  surplus  buildings 
determined  unsuitable  for  temporary 
veteran  housing,  as  authorized  by 
Public  Law  292,  79th  Congress,  will 
be  razed.  In  the  event  that  cognizant 
naval  activities  find  razing  impractica- 
ble, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make 
the  buildings  available  to  Veterans’ 
Housing  Administration  for  salvage. 

Salvage  from  razed  buildings  will 
make  large  quantities  of  lumber  avail- 
able, shortening  the  period  of  critical 
supply.  The  Navy  will  benefit  by 
clearing  valuable  areas,  reduced  fire 
hazards  and  cutting  down  expenditures 
of  public  funds  for  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  no  longer 
required. 


tary  agreements  to  remain  on  active 
duty  will  not  be  transferred  for  sepa- 
ration before  the  expiration  of  their 
agreements. 

• Naval  Reserve  dental  officers,  in- 
cluding about  800  serving  with  the 
Army,  were  granted  a six-month  re- 
duction of  the  time  they  must  serve 
on  active  duty.  The  period  was  reduced 
from  30  to  24  months,  effective  1 
November.  Service  requirements  are 
computed  from  the  date  of  reporting 
for  active  duty  as  dental  officers. 
Terminal  leave  time  is  included  in  the 
24  months  service  requirement.  (Alnav 
556-46;  NDB,  15  October). 

• Because  of  a backlog  of  separa- 
tees existing  at  post-demobilization 
separation  activities,  a priority  system 
was  established  for  the  processing  of 
enlisted  personnel.  It  was  ruled  that 
no  personnel  classified  in  a lower 
priority  may  be  processed  for  separa- 
tion until  all  personnel  on  hand  in  a 
higher  priority  have  been  processed. 
The  system  was  established  in  BuPers 
dispatch  251512,  September,  not  to  all, 
and  provides  priorities  in  the  following 
order : 

(1)  Emergency  cases. 

(2)  Witnesses  detained  in  accord- 
ance para.  3(d),  Alnav  436-46. 

(3)  Hospital  Corps  personnel  com- 
pleting 18  months  of  active  duty  in 
accordance  with  Alnav  424-46. 

(4)  Personnel  being  separated  under 
specific  BuPers  authority  for  hardship. 

(5)  Expiration  of  enlistment. 

(6)  Crossroads  personnel. 

(7)  Personnel  being  processed  un- 
der Alnav  453-46  (NDB,  15  August) 
(Fleet  Reservists  and  retired  enlisted 
personnel). 

(8)  Personnel  being  discharged  in 
advance  of  expiration  of  enlistment 
under  Art.  D-9104(4),  BuPers  Manual 
(convenience  of  the  government 
clauses). 

(9)  Personnel  being  discharged  un- 
der Alnav  512-46  (NDB,  15  Septem- 
ber) (provided  for  discharge  of  certain 
USN  personnel  before  expiration  of 
heir  enlistments). 

(10)  Personnel  completing  proba- 
tionary period  under  para.  3(c),  Alnav 
436-46  (disciplinary  cases). 
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Postgraduate  Courses  and  Requirements  Listed 


A call  for  postgraduate  training  ap- 
plications from  interested  officers  has 
been  sounded  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  222- 
46  (NDB,  30  September),  which  lists 
courses  and  eligibility  requirements. 

Selection  boards  will  meet  after  ap- 
plications have  been  received  by  Bu- 
Pers, and  it  is  expected  that  classes  will 
be  ordered  in  1947.  Instruction  will  be 
given  in  whole  at  the  Postgraduate 
School,  except  as  otherwise  noted  in  the 
listing  of  courses  below : 


tions  to  reach  BuPers  prior  to  15  Feb 
1947. 

Aeronautical  Engineering  (Ar- 
mament)—Same  as  for  Aeronautical 
Engineering  with  exception  that  third 
year  will  be  given  at  M.  I.  T.  only. 


Aerological  Engineering -Length, 
2 years;  outstanding  students  may  be 
given  a third  year  in  meteorological 
development  and  exploitation  at  civil- 
ian institution.  Eligible,  line  officers 
commissioned  6 June  1940  to  9 June 

1943,  inclusive,  and  not  above  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  as  of  17  Oct 

1944.  Scheduled  to  convene  in  July 
1947.  Applicative  to  reach  BuPers 
prior  to  1 Mar  1947. 


Civil  Engineering  — Length,  2 
years,  at  R.  P.  I.  Eligible,  line  and 
staff  officers  commissioned  9 June  1943 
to  6 June  1946,  inclusive,  and  not  above 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg)  as  of  1 
Sept  1944.  Scheduled  to  convene  in 
July  1947.  Applications  to  reach  Bu- 
Pers prior  1 Mar  1947.  Successful 
completion  of  this  course  normally 
leads  to  appointment  in  the  Civil  En- 
gineering Corps. 


Applied  Aerology-Length,  1 

year.  Eligible,  line  officers  commis- 
sioned 6 June  1940  to  9 June  1943,  in- 
clusive, and  not  above  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  as  of  17  Oct  1944. 
Scheduled  to  convene  in  July  1947. 
Applications  to  reach  BuPers  prior  to 
1 Mar  1947. 


Aeronautical  Engineering  — 

Length,  3 years,  with  third  year  at  M. 
I.  T.  or  CalTech.  Eligible,  naval  avia- 
tors commissioned  6 June  1940  to  9 
June  1943,  inclusive,  and  not  above 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  as  of  17 
Oct  1944,  who  have  completed  a nor- 
mal tour  in  an  aviation  activity  since 
completion  of  flight  training.  Sched- 
uled to  convene  in  July  1947.  Applica- 


Electronics Engineering — Length, 
3 years.  Eligible,  line  officers  commis- 
sioned 6 June  1940  to  9 June  1943,  in- 
clusive, and  not  above  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  as  of  17  Oct  1944. 
Scheduled  to  convene  in  July  1947.  Ap- 
plications to  reach  BuPers  prior  1 Mar 
1947. 


Law  —Length,  3 years,  at  George 
Washington,  Georgetown  and  Catholic 
University.  Eligible,  line  officers  com- 
missioned 7 Feb  1941  to  19  June  1942, 
inclusive,  and  not  above  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  as  of  20  July  1945. 
Officers  should  have  not  less  than  4 
years  sea  duty;  Marine  Corps  officers 


Beam,  NAS,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 


not  above  rank  of  major  with  not  less 
than  3 years  service.  Scheduled  to  con 
vene  in  September  1947.  Applications 
to  reach  BuPers  prior  1 May  1947. 


Naval  Administration — Length,  5| 
months,  at  Stanford.  Eligible,  line  offi- 
cers (non-aviators)  commissioned  on 
or  before  9 June  1943,  up  to  and  in 
eluding  captain.  Scheduled  to  convene 
in  March  and  September  1947.  Appli 
cations  to  reach  BuPers  prior  2 Dec; 
1946  and  1 May  1947,  respectively, 
Officers  completing  this  course  nor- 
mally will  be  assigned  duty  in  island 
government  for  18  months  to  2 years 
immediately  thereafter. 


Applied  Communications — 

Length,  1 year.  Eligible,  line  officers 
commissioned  6 June  1940  to  19  June 
1942.  inclusive,  and  not  above  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  as  of  17  Oct 
1944.  Scheduled  to  convene  in  January 
1947.  Applications  were  to  reach  Bu- 
Pers prior  15  Oct  1946. 


Naval  Construction  and  Engi- 
neering-Length, 3 years,  at  M.  I.  T 
Eligible,  line  officers  commissioned  7 
June  1944  to  6 June  1946,  inclusive,  and 
not  above  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg)  as 
of  1 Jan  1946.  Officers  selected  will  be 
assigned  engineering  duty  afloat  for 
one  year,  and  will  commence  post- 
graduate training  in  June  1948.  Sue 
cessful  completion  of  this  course  nor- 
mally leads  to  designation  of  EDO. 
Applications  to  reach  BuPers  prior  1 
Feb  1947.  Officers  already  designated 
EDO  will  be  considered  eligible  fori 
this  course  without  limitation  as  to 
original  date  of  commission,  provided 
they  are  not  more  than  30  years  of  age 
as  of  1 July  1947.  These  officers  will 
not  be  subject  to  additional  duty  afloat 
for  one  year,  but  will  commence  post- 
graduate training  in  June  1947  or  1948. 


Naval  Engineering -Length,  3 
years;  small  groups  will  be  selected 
during  first  year  to  pursue  courses  in 
petroleum  engineering,  metallurgical 
engineering,  chemical  engineering,  gas 
turbines  and  jet  propulsion,  and  nu 
clear  physics  and  engineering  at  ci 
vilian  institutions.  Eligible,  line  offi 
cers  commissioned  6 June  1940  to  9 
June  1943,  inclusive,  and  not  above 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  as  of  17 
Oct  1944.  Scheduled  to  convene  in  July 
1947.  Applications  to  reach  BuPers 
prior  1 Mar  1947. 


Applied  Naval  Engineering — 

Length.  2 years.  Eligible,  line  officers 
commissioned  on  or  before  9 June  1943 ' 
who  have  not  passed  their  30th  birth- 
day as  of  1 July  1947.  Scheduled  to 
convene  in  July  1947.  Applications  to 
reach  BuPers  prior  1 Mar  1947.  This  I 
course  includes  some  general  line  sub- 
jects and  is  intended  to  oualify  officers 
for  engineering  duty  afloat  and  ma- 
chinery installation  and  material  in- 
spection ashore. 


Naval  Intelligence — Length,  ap- 
proximately 1 year,  at  Intelligence 
School,  Anacostia,  D.  C.  Eligible,  line 
officers  commissioned  6 June  1940  to  9 
June  1943,  inclusive,  and  not  above 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  as  of  17 
Oct  1944.  Scheduled  to  convene  in  July 
1947  and  January  1948.  Applications  | 
to  reach  BuPers  prior  1 Mar  1947  and 
1 Sept  1947,  respectively.  Students 
will  study  intelligence  for  6 months, 
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iroceed  to  sea  for  10  weeks’  practical 
vork,  then  return  for  language  in- 
fraction. Length  of  time  required  to 
cmplete  entire  course  will  depend  on 
anguage  in  which  student  majors. 
Cach  student  will  be  required  to  be- 
ome  proficient  in  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. It  is  planned  to  assign  gradu- 
tes  of  this  course  to  intelligence  billets 
idien  on  shore  duty.  Successful  com- 
iletion  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
iormal  rotation  of  sea  and  shore  duty. 

Ordnance  Engineering  _ Length, 

; years;  grouped  into  specialties  dur- 
ing first  year  at  Postgraduate  School, 
hence  to  various  universities.  Spe- 
ialties  into  which  students  will  be 
•rouped  are:  physics  electronics — ra- 
ar,  physics  electronics — subsurface, 
ihysics  electronics — guidance,  metal- 
lurgy, general,  fire  control,  jet  propul- 
ion,  chemical,  and  mechanical-elec- 
.rical  propulsion.  Eligible,  line  officers 
jommissioned  6 June  1940  to  9 June 

943,  inclusive,  and  not  above  rank  of 
ieutenant  commander  as  of  17  Oct 

944.  Schedule  to  convene  in  July 
947.  Applications  to  reach  BuPers 
trior  15  Feb  1947. 

Ordnance  Engineering  (Avia- 
ion)— Lengfh,  3 years;  third  year  at 
d.  I.  T.  Eligible,  naval  aviators  com- 
missioned 6 June  1940  to  9 June  1943, 
inclusive,  and  not  above  rank  of  lieu- 
jenant  commander  as  of  17  Oct  1944, 
Ivho  have  completed  a normal  tour  in 
in  aviation  activity  since  completion 
)f  flight  training.  Scheduled  to  con- 
vene in  July  1947.  Applications  to 
•each  BuPers  prior  16  Feb  1947. 

Personnel  Administration  and 
I Training — Length,  1 year,  at  Stanford, 
Northwestern  and  Ohio  State.  Eligi- 
ble, line,  staff  and  EDO  officers  com- 
missioned on  or  before  19  June  1942, 
up  to  and  including  captain,  who  pos- 
sess a bachelor’s  degree  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university.  It  is 
1 planned  to  assign  graduates  of  this 
course  to  personnel  administration  or 
training  billets.  Scheduled  to  convene 
in  July  1947.  Applications  to  reach 
'BuPers  prior  1 Mar  1947. 

Textile  Engineering  — Length,  2 
years,  at  Lowell  Textile  Institute, 
jj  Lowell,  Mass.  Eligible,  lieutenant  or 
below  of  the  Supply  Corps.  Scheduled 
to  convene  in  September  1947.  Appli- 
cations to  reach  BuPers  prior  1 May 
1947. 

Business  Administration — 

Length,  2 years,  at  Harvard  and  Stan- 
ford. Eligible,  Supply  Corps  officers 
»vith  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg)  to  com- 

Imander,  inclusive,  at  time  of  apolica- 
tion.  Groups  of  Supply  Corps  officers 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Harvard  and 
Stanford  in  Oct  1947.  Applications  to 
reach  BuPers  prior  15  Mav  1947. 
Group  of  EDO  (Air)  officers  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Harvard  in  October  1947. 
Nominations  to  be  made  by  BuAer;  no 
applications  desired. 

Advanced  Management — Length, 
13  weeks,  at  Harvard.  Eligible,  senior 
RDO  officers.  Scheduled  to  convene  in 
September  1947  and  February  1948. 
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Nominations  made  by  BuShips;  no  ap- 
plications desired. 

Management  and  Industrial  En- 
gineering-Length, 1 year,  at  R.  P.  I. 
Eligible,  officers  junior  to  the  Naval 
Academy  class  of  1932  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  naval  postgraduate  courses  in 
aeronautical,  civil,  electronics,  naval 
and  ordnance  engineering,  or  officers 
possessing  equivalent  educational  back- 
ground. Scheduled  to  convene  in  Sep- 
tember 1947.  Applications  to  reach  Bu- 
Pers prior  1 May  1947. 

Advanced  Science — Length,  3 
years.  A group  of  officer  students  who 
show  particular  aptitude  will  be  chosen 
from  among  aeronautical,  electronics, 
naval  and  ordnance  engineering  groups 
for  further  specialization  in  scientific 
fields  at  the  Postgraduate  School  and 
at  civilian  universities. 

Chaplains — Length,  1 year,  at  ap- 
propriate seminaries.  Eligible,  chap- 
lains to  be  nominated  by  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  A course  in  theology  and 
pastoral  duties. 

With  their  applications,  candidates 
for  the  various  postgraduate  courses 
must  submit  signed  agreements  not  to 
resign  during  the  curriculum,  and  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  naval  service 
after  completion  of  their  studies.  Bu- 
Pers directed  that  any  applicant  who 
may  have  indicated  his  preference  for 
postgraduate  instruction  on  his  reports 
of  fitness,  or  by  letter,  renew  his  re- 
quest by  letter. 

Requests  should  contain  a first  and 
second  choice  of  desired  instruction, 
but  not  more  than  two.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  careful  consideration  should 
be  given  the  second  choice,  which  will 
indicate  a specialty  the  candidate 
wishes  to  follow  if  he  is  not  selected 
for  his  primary  choice. 

Training  in  the  engineering  cur- 
riculums  (aerological,  aeronautical, 
civil,  electronics,  naval,  ordnance  and 
textile)  and  applied  naval  engineering 
is  of  a technical  nature.  Applicants 
should  have  had  schooling  in  mathema- 
tics through  differential  and  integral 
calculus  equivalent  to  that  required  for 
a B.S.  degree  in  mechanical,  civil  or 
electrical  engineering,  or  in  applied 
physics. 

Training  in  the  applied  communica- 
tions and  applied  aerology  curriculums 
is  in  general  of  an  operational  nature, 
but  requires  a sound  educational  back- 
ground. Applicants  should  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  courses  in  mathe- 
matics through  quadratics  as  a 
minimum,  and  have  had  at  least  one 
year  sea  duty.  For  applied  communica- 
tions, they  should  have  had  sufficient 
communications  duty  to  evidence  suit- 
ability for  further  training. 

All  aviators  must  have  completed  a 
normal  tour  in  an  aviation  activity 
since  completion  of  flight  training.  It 
is  requested  that  aviators  forward  one 
copy  of  their  requests  with  all  endorse- 
ments to  DCNO  (Air)  Op-54. 

Former  reserve  and  temnorary  LTSN 
officers  will  include  in  their  applica- 
tions a comnrehensive  synopsis  of  their 
previous  schooling  which  shows  their 


qualifications  and  the  degree  of  success 
in  pertinent  subjects  required  above.  If 
practicable,  a transcript  of  college 
and/or  high  school  records  should  be 
submitted  to  substantiate  this  synop- 
sis, if  the  information  is  not  on  file  in 
the  Navy  Department. 

BuPers  has  called  attention  of  for- 
warding seniors  to  the  fact  that  en- 
dorsements should  not  be  perfunctory, 
but  should  state  in  full  the  candidate’s 
carefully  considered  abilities  and  pros- 
pective potentialities  for  the  type  of 
instruction  requested.  If  an  officer  ap- 
pears exceptionally  well  qualified,  and 
for  some  reason  does  not  meet  all  re- 
quirements, he  may  submit  a request 
and  the  commanding  officer  may  recom- 
mend him  for  consideration. 

Postgraduate  School  catalogs  are 
being  mailed  to  naval  districts,  all  pro- 
fessors of  Naval  Science,  large  com- 
batant vessels  and  squadron  com- 
manders of  destroyers  and  submarines. 
In  the  event  that  the  1946  catalog  has 
not  been  received  at  the  time  applica- 
tions are  submitted,  the  1945  catalog 
may  be  used,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  curriculums  in  the  new  catalog 
have  in  most  cases  been  expanded  from 
an  accelerated  to  a normal  basis. 

Applications  for  several  of  the  post- 
graduate courses  described  above 
were  requested  in  Alnavs  551-46 
through  555-46,  and  in  Navacts  72-46 
through  78-46. 

Dispatch  Traffic  Load 
In  Excess  of  Facilities 

Commands  have  been  directed  to 
take  further  steps  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary radio  and  teletype  dispatch 
traffic,  that  limited  facilities  may  give 
rapid  handling  to  messages  requiring 
high-speed  service. 

Alnav  435-46  (NDB,  30  September) 
emphasized  that  excessive  delays  in 
Navy  teletype  service  are  being  caused 
by  present  daily  traffic  loads  in  excess 
of  facilities.  A further  reduction  of 
about  20  per  cent  in  these  facilities 
within  the  continental  U.  S.  will  be 
necessary  because  of  limited  funds. 

The  Alnav  said  that  insufficient  use 
of  airmail  in  lieu  of  teletype  and  radio 
still  continues,  and  again  called  atten- 
tion to  Alnav  171-46  (NDB,  15  April), 
whic  h previously  presented  the 
problem. 


(Continued  on  p.  57) 
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===  THE  BULLETIN  BOARD  - - 

Enlisted  Personnel  Travel  Allowances  Upon  Release  Clarif iec 


Regulations  regarding  payment  of 
travel  allowance  of  five  cents  per  mile 
to  enlisted  personnel  upon  release 
were  clarified  in  a SecNav  letter  of  27 
September  (NDB,  30  September). 

In  all  cases,  these  definitions  of  the 
following  terms  were  declared  appli- 
cable: 

“Home”  means  the  home  address  or 
legal  residence  in  the  cases  of  person- 
nel of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  re- 
spectively, at  the  time  of  enlistment, 
induction  or  assignment  to  active 
duty;  except  that  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sonnel transferred  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
and  to  the  retired  list  of  the  regular 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  imme- 
diately released  to  inactive  duty,  and 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserves  and 
of  the  retired  lists  released  from  ac- 
tice  duty  following  continuous  active 
duty  since  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  retired  list,  the  term  “home” 
means  the  home  in  the  U.  S.  or  one  of 
its  possessions  they  may  select  as  fu- 
ture residence. 

“Place  of  acceptance  for  active 
duty”  and  “place  from  which  ordered 
to  active  duty”  are  synonymous  for 
the  purpose  of  these  payments;  and 
mean,  in  the  cases  of  regular  enlisted 
personnel  or  Reservists  enlisted  for 
immediate  active  duty,  the  place  of  ac- 
ceptance for  enlistment;  in  the  cases 
of  inductees,  regardless  of  voluntary 
enlistment  as  Regular  or  Reservist 
after  induction,  the  location  of  the 
local  board  to  which  personnel  first 
reported  for  delivery  to  induction  sta- 
tion; and  in  cases  of  Reservists 
ordered  to  active  duty  from  their 
homes,  the  place  to  which  such  active 
orders  were  addressed. 

“Place  of  discharge”  and  “place  of 
release  from  active  duty”  mean  the 
last  duty  station  where  the  person 
concerned  actually  was  on  duty. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  definitions, 

Temporary  USNs  Retained 
Until  at  Least  30  June 

Officer-personnel  requirements  and 
budget  limitations,  as  promised  in 
Alnav  253-46  (NDB,  31  May),  have 
been  examined  again  and  the  Navy’s 
plans  for  temporary  usn  line  officers 
published. 

The  present  intention,  as  described 
in  Alnav  550-46  (NBD,  15  October),  is 
to  keep  all  temporary  USN  line  officers 
of  the  rank  of  ensign  and  above  on 
active  duty  at  least  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1947,  except  those 
who  request  release  from  active  duty 
and  transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  or 
reversion  to  permanent  status. 

Alnav  550-46  also  reveals  that  the 
reversion  of  line  temporary  warrant 
and  commissioned  warrant  officers  to 
their  permanent  enlisted  status  has 
been  completed  except  for  a few  re- 
maining cases  which  will  be  completed 
in  the  near  future. 

Alnav  253-46  sets  forth  the  Navy’s 
general  policy  as  affects  all  temporary 
usn  officers  and  warrant  officers, 


the  places  between  which  travel  allow- 
ance is  payable  are  at  the  option  of 
the  enlisted  person  concerned,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  Regular  discharged  (excluding 
inductee) — From  place  of  discharge  to 
(1)  place  of  acceptance  for  enlist- 
ment, or  to  (2)  home  address  at  time 
of  enlistment  in  case  of  Navy  enlisted 
person,  or  to  legal  residence  at  time 
of  enlistment  in  case  of  MarCorps  en- 
listed man,  as  shown  by  service  record. 

(b)  Inductee  discharged  (regardless 
of  fact  he  may  have  voluntarily  en- 
listed as  Regular  or  Reservist  after  in- 
duction)— From  place  of  discharge  to 

(1)  location  of  local  board  to  which 
first  reported  for  delivery  to  induction 
station,  or  to  (2)  home  address  or 
legal  residence  as  stated  in  (a)  (2) 
above. 

(c)  Reservist  (excluding  Fleet  Re- 
servist) discharged  while  on  active 
duty  or  released  from  active  duty, 
having  been  enlisted  for  immediate 
active  duty — From  place  of  release 
from  active  duty  or  discharge  to  (1) 
place  of  acceptance  for  enlistment,  or 

(2)  home  address  or  legal  residence  as 
stated  in  (a)  (2)  above. 

(d)  Reservist  (excluding  Fleet  Re- 
servist) discharged  while  on  active 
duty  or  released  from  active  duty,  not 
having  been  enlisted  for  immediate  ac- 
tive duty,  that  is,  assigned  to  active 
duty  from  his  home— From  place  of 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty 
to  place  to  which  active  duty  orders 
were  addressed.  There  is  no  option, 
since  place  to  which  active  duty  orders 
were  addressed  is  home  address  or 
legal  residence. 

(e)  Fleet  Reservist  or  retired  en- 
listed person  or  regular  Navy  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  person  released  from  ac- 
tive duty  (having  been  recalled  to 
active  duty  after  period  of  inactive 
service  since  transfer  to  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  retired  list) — From  place  of 
release  from  active  duty  to  place  to 
which  active  duty  orders  were  ad- 
dressed. This  provision  has  equal  ap- 
plication to  Fleet  Reservist  trans- 
ferred to  retired  list  of  regular  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps  subsequent  to  recall 
to  active  duty.  No  option  is  author- 
ised, for  reason  stated  in  (d)  above. 


(f)  Regular  transferred  to  Fleet  R 
serve  at  normal  date  of  expiration  - 
enlistment  and  retained  on  active  du 
— From  place  of  transfer  to  (1)  pla< 
of  acceptance  for  enlistment,  or  to  (3 
home  address  or  legal  residence  ; 
stated  in  (a)  (2)  above. 

(g)  Regular  transferred  to  Flee 
Reserve  at  other  than  expiration  <j 
enlistment  and  retained  on  active  dul 
or  transferred  to  the  retired  list  ai 
retained  on  active  duty — No  travel  a; 
lowance.  See  (j)  and  (k)  below. 

(h)  Regular  transferred  to  Fle^ 
Reserve  or  to  retired  list  and  immi 
diately  released  from  active  duty- 
From  place  of  transfer  and  release  t 
(1)  place  of  acceptance  for  enlis] 
ment,  or  to  (2)  home  in  U.  S.  or  on 
of  its  possessions  he  may  select  £ 
future  residence. 

(i)  Fleet  Reservist  released  fror! 
active  duty  following  continuous  ac; 
tive  duty  since  transfer  to  the  Flee 
Reserve  (having  been  transferred  t * 
the  Fleet  Reserve  at  normal  date 
expiration  of  enlistment) — From  placij 
of  release  to  (1)  place  of  transfer  tjj 
the  Fleet  Reserve,  or  to  (2)  home  oj 
selection  as  stated  in  (h)  (2)  abova 

(j)  Fleet  Reservist  released  frorl 
active  duty  following  continuous  ac  ; 
tive  duty  since  transfer  to  the  Flee}] 
Reserve  (having  been  transferred  til 
the  Fleet  Reserve  at  other  than  exj] 
piration  of  enlistment) — From  plac'  j 
of  release  to  (1)  place  of  acceptanc  jj 
for  last  enlistment,  or  to  (2)  home  o i 
selection  as  stated  in  (h)  (2)  above 

(k)  Member  of  retired  list  releaseil 
from  active  duty  following  continuou  f 
active  duty  since  transfer  to  the  re  ] 
tired  list — From  place  of  release  hi 

(1)  place  of  acceptance  for  last  enlist! 
ment,  or  (2)  home  of  selection  ajj 
stated  in  (h)  (2)  above. 

(l)  Regular  on  extension  of  enlist! 
ment — From  place  where  enlisted  per  j 
son  actually  is  on  date  prior  to  effec  1 
tive  date  of  first  voluntary  extensioi  ] 
to  (1)  place  of  acceptance  for  enlist] 
ment,  or  (2)  to  home  address  or  legal* 
residence  as  stated  in  (a)  (2)  above.  i 

The  place  to  which  travel  allowancijj 
is  elected  will  be  entered  in  the  sei'vicf}] 
record  (on  pay  account  record  page  iril 
the  case  of  Marine  Corps  personnel);  I 
over  the  signature  of  the  enlisted  per-i 
son  concerned. 

Regulations  relative  to  travel  allow- 1 
ance  not  in  conflict  with  the  SecNav  I 
letter  remain  in  effect. 

Regulations  relative  to  furnishing; 
of  transportation  and  subsistence,  ex- 
cept for  sea  travel,  to  enlisted  per-; 
sonnel  transferred  to  the  retired  list; 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and; 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  retired  list 
released  from  active  duty,  as  well  as 
pavment  of  mileage  at  three  cents  per 
mile  to  such  personnel  on  release,  are 
cancelled,  as  they  are  now  entitled  to 
travel  allowance  as  specified  in  the! 
SecNav  letter. 

Provisions  of  the  letter  are  not  ap-i 
plicable  to  enlisted  personnel  sepa-' 
rated  from  active  service  prior  to  2\ 
Aug  1946.  . I] 

All  HANDS 
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NAVY’S  PART  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  CHRONICLED 


One  volume  of  a monumental  14- 
book  series  entitled  History  of  United 
States  Naval  Operations  in  World 
War  II,  by  Capt.  Samuel  Eliot  Mori- 
son,  usnr,  is  expected  to  appear  in 
February  1947. 

Volume  II  of  the  series,  it  is  titled 
Operations  in  North  African  Waters, 
1942  to  June  1943,  opening  with  Op- 
eration Torch  and  closing  with 
preparations  for  the  Sicilian  invasion. 
This  volume,  as  well  as  others  of  the 
series,  will  be  published  by  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  Vol- 
ume I,  The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic, 
1939-1943,  is  almost  ready  for  secur- 
ity release,  and  is  expected  to  appear 
in  the  latter  half  of  1947  (see  All 
Hands,  October  1946,  p.  24). 


In  a preface,  to  the  first  volume, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  endorses 
Capt.  Morison’s  historical  series,  but 
makes  it  clear  that  the  author,  not 
the  Navy,  is  responsible  for  the  work, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  official  history.  This  distinguished 
historian,  however,  brings  to  his  task 
more  than  four  years’  active  duty, 
during  which  he  visited  all  theaters 
of  naval  warfare  and  personally  took 
part  in  many  operations.  Capt.  Mori- 
son  has  returned  to  inactive  duty  in 
order  to  resume  his  professorial 
duties  at  Harvard,  but  will  continue 
the  series  to  completion. 

The  remaining  12  volumes  of  the 
series,  which  chronicle  all  other  naval 
operations  of  World  War  II,  will  be 
published  periodically  through  1950. 


Line  Officers  May  Apply 
For  Advanced  Training 
In  Electronics  Phases 

Regular  Navy  line  officers,  including 
aviators,  may  apply  for  advanced 
training  in  technical  phases  of  elec- 
tronics, a course  of  20  months  conven- 
ing approximately  10  Feb  1947  at 
M.I.T.,  according  to  NavAct  79-46 
(NDB,  15  Oct.). 

Reserve  officers  must  have  applied 
and  been  accepted  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  to  be  eligible. 

Applicants  must  have  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  electrical  engineering  and 
must  have  completed  courses  in  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus  and  a first 
year  course  in  college  physics.  Curric- 
ulum includes  basic  electrical  engin- 
eering subjects  emphasizing  principles 


Instructions  Clarified 
On  Return  to  Sub  Duty 

Channels  through  which  requests 
for  return  to  duty  in  the  submarine 
force  may  be  submitted  were  clarified 
by  Alnav  526-46  (NDB,  30  Septem- 
ber) , which  modified  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
189-46  (NDB,  31  August).  Circ.  Ltr. 
189  has  announced  latest  instructions 
with  regard  to  assignment  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  submarine  training  and 
duty. 

The  circular  letter  stated  general 
BuPers  policy  that  personnel  qualified 
in  submarines,  or  whose  qualification 
has  lapsed  due  solely  to  an  absence 
of  six  months  or  more,  and  who  have 
had  actual  war-patrol  experience,  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  submarine 
force. 

Such  personnel,  except  those  who 
have  been  declared  temperamentally 
or  physically  disqualified  for  sub- 
marine duty,  may  submit  request  for 
return  to  submarine  duty  to  CincLant 
(ComServLantSubCom)  or  CincPac 
(ComServPac) , via  ComSubLant  or 
ComSubPac  as  appropriate.  This  was 
provided  in  Alnav  526,  which  modified 
the  letter  (para.  5,  sentence  2)  on  this 
point. 
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and  applications  of  radio,  radar,  sonar 
and  nuclear  physics.  Object  of  the 
course  is  to  provide  training  at  third 
and  fourth  year  engineering  school 
level  for  officers  preparing  for  duty 
requiring  technical  knowledge  of  elec- 
tronics. 

COs’  statements  in  regard  to  mili- 
tary qualities  and  suitability  for 
further  training,  and  a signed  agree- 
ment not  to  resign  during  the  course 
and  to  serve  three  years  in  the  Navy 
after  completion,  must  be  submitted 
with  application.  Forward  all  appli- 
cations via  official  channels  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  4223)  before  2 December. 

Reservists  May  Apply 
For  Academy  Appointments 

Eligible  Naval  Reservists  may  ap- 
ply for  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy  under  the  conditions  outlined 
by  Alnav  527-46  (NDB,  30  Septem- 
ber) . 

Applicants  for  the  100  appointments 
to  be  given  by  SecNav  must  be  mem- 
bers of,  or  associated  with,  an  Or- 
ganized Reserve  unit.  Candidates  may 
not  be  more  than  21  years  old  on  1 
April  of  the  year  of  appointment,  ex- 
cept that  the  age  limit  is  increased  to 
23  for  candidates  who  have  served 
honorably  for  at  least  one  year  in 
World  War  II. 

Candidates  whose  high  school 
credits  are  satisfactory  to  the  Naval 
Academy  Academic  Board  take  only 
the  examination  in  English  and 
mathematics,  rather  than  the  regular 
examination.  BuPers  will  supply  COs 
with  blanks  for  submission  of  high 
school  credits  after  candidates  are 
nominated. 

Applications  for  appointment  should 
be  made  to  COs  of  Reserve  units,  who 
will  forward  nominations  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  4214)  via  channels  before 
1 Feb  1947. 

The  act  authorizing  SecNav  to  make 
such  appointments  was  inadvertently 
repealed  by  Public  Law  729  of  79th 
Congress,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  authority  will  be  reinstated  by  the 
new  Congress. 


Instruction  Offered 
In  Foreign  Languages; 
Open  to  Male  Officers 

Foreign  language  instruction  is  open 
to  qualified  male  commissioned  officers 
in  the  regular  Navy,  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  202-46  (NDB,  15  September)  an- 
nounced. Classes  are  forming  monthly 
at  the  Naval  School  (Naval  Intelli- 
gence), Receiving  Station,  Anacostia, 
D.  C. 

The  school  offers  instruction  in  Chi- 
nese (18  months),  Japanese  (14 
months),  Russian  and  German  (6 
months),  Italian  and  Portuguese  (4 
months)  and  Spanish  and  French  (3 
months).  Each  course  demands  a 
minimum  of  four  and  one-half  hours 
of  classroom  instruction  daily,  five 
days  per  week.  In  addition,  the  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  devote  nine  hours 
daily  to  preparation  outside  the  class- 
room. Daily  use  of  the  language  in 
extracurricular  activities,  including 
newspapers,  broadcasts  and  motion 
pictures,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
instruction. 

Successful  completion  of  the  course 
qualifies  the  student  as  a translator 
and  interpreter  of  the  language 
studied. 

As  might  be  expected,  qualifications 
are  high.  All  applicants  must  have 
completed  a minimum  of  two  and  one- 
half  years  of  college  or  Naval  Acad- 
emy work.  From  among  those  who 
meet  this  requirement,  preference  will 
be  given  to  two  categories: 

• Applicants  whose  college  record  is 
of  high  honor  standing  and  who  show 
evidence  of  special  linguistic  ability. 

• Applicants  who  have  had  no  previ- 
ous language  study  but  whose  general 
college  grades  are  of  high  honor 
quality. 

Age  requirements  are  19  to  29,  in- 
clusive, with  no  exceptions. 

Applications  should  include  a copy 
of  the  form,  Training  Application, 
Naval  Intelligence,  OpNav  23-164  Rev. 
1-46,  which  is  printed  in  the  enclosure 
to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  89-46  (NDB,  15 
April).  Forward  applications  through 
official  channels,  via  the  CO,  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  422).  Applicants  must 
specify  language  preference. 
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Procedures  Clarified 


All  Commands  Afloat  Will  Operate 
Only  Ship's  Stores  After  1 December 


Conclusion  of  the  program  to 
change  ship’s  service  stores  afloat  to 
ship’s  stores  was  directed  by  Alnav 
559-46  (NDB,  15  October). 

Earlier  directives  had  provided  such 
changeovers  for  ships  with  supply  offi- 
cers. The  new  Alnav  applies  the  proce- 
dure to  ships  without  supply  officers, 
and  when  the  progi’am  is  complete  on 
1 December  the  forces  afloat  will  oper- 
ate only  ship’s  stores.  Conversely,  the 
forces  ashore  will  operate  ship’s  serv- 
ices rather  than  ship’s  stores,  with  a 
few  exceptions  in  overseas  locations 

MarCorps  Boards  to  Pick 
Officers  for  Promotion 

Marine  Corps  selection  boards  to 
recommend  officers  for  temporary  pro- 
motions to  major  general. and  brigadier 
general  will  convene  during  November, 
it  was  announced  in  Alnav  540-46 
(NDB,  15  October). 

The  board  for  promotion  to  major 
general  will  meet  about  18  November 
and  will  consider  all  brigadier  gen- 
erals, except  those  assigned  quarter- 
master duty  only,  for  general  service 
and  aviation  duty. 

Scheduled  to  meet  about  29  Novem- 
ber, the  board  for  promotions  to 
brigadier  general  will  recommend  offi- 
cers for  general  service,  aviation  duty 
and  supply  duty.  Colonels  down  to  and 
including  signal  number  55209  will  be 
considered  for  general  service ; aviator 
colonels  down  to  and  including  signal 
number  55220  will  be  considered  for 
aviation  duty,  and  quartermaster  and 
paymaster  colonels  down  to  and  includ- 
ing signal  number  55218,  will  be  con- 
sidered for  supply  department  duty. 

All  signal  numbers  are  of  the  Navy 
Register,  1945. 

Status  of  V-6  Personnel 
For  Transfer  Clarified 

Status  of  personnel  in  class  V-6 
with  respect  to  transfer  to  the  regular 
Navy  was  clarified  by  AlStaCon 
112115Z  of  October. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  41-46  (NDB,  15 
February)  as  modified  by  NavAct  65- 
46  (NDB,  31  August)  provides  that 
personnel  in  Class  V-2,  V-3,  V-6,  F-2, 
0-1,  or  0-2  of  the  Naval  Reserve  or  in 
the  status  of  usn-i,  and  in  certain  rat- 
ings, are  eligible  for  changeover  to  the 
regular  Navy  only  while  on  active 
duty.  Applicants  for  changeover  must 
meet  certain  standards  covered  in  the 
BuPers  CircStr  41-46  and  AlNav  112- 
46  (modified  to  date). 

However,  personnel  who  have  en- 
listed or  reenlisted  in  Class  V-6,  TJSNR 
(Inactive)  since  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces  as  a result  of  service  in 
World  War  II,  are  not  eligible  for  the 
changeover  allowed  by  the  circular  let- 
ter. These  men  may  apply  for  enlist- 
ment or  reenlistment  into  the  regular 
Navy  at  Navy  recruiting  stations  only, 
and  while  in  an  inactive  status, 
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where  the  civilian  help  desirable  for 
ship’s  service  operations  is  not  avail- 
able. 

Principle  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  retail  outlets  is  that  the 
ship’s  store  operates  on  an  appropri- 
ated fund  basis  and  may  procure  stock 
on  invoice  from  any  issuing  Navy  ac- 
tivity. The  ship’s  service,  on  the  other 
hand,  operates  on  non-appropriated 
funds  arid  must  procure  stock  on  a 
cash  basis,  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  procurement  contracts  made  for 
them  by  the  Navy  Ship’s  Store  Office, 
New  York. 

Details  on  running  a ship’s  store  on 
board  a ship  without  a supply  officer 
are  contained  in  Chap.  3,  BuSandA 
Manual,  published  by  BuSandA  as 
Publication  80,  “Regulations  for  Ships 
Without  Supply  Officers.”  It  is  now 
being  distributed. 

Briefly,  the  changeover  from  ship’s 
service  to  ship’s  store  will  require  the 
following  steps  to  disestablish  ship’s 
services  on  30  November  and  establish 
ship’s  stores  on  1 December: 

• Ship’s  service  accounts  will  be 
closed  out  and  relevant  auditing  boards 
dissolved. 

• BuPers  will  cancel  all  its  out- 
standing loans  to  ship’s  services  afloat. 

• All  other  obligations  must  be  li- 
quidated by  30  November.  Activities 
unable  to  comply  must  apply  for  aid 
in  the  form  of  an  allotment  from  the 
BuPers  ship’s  service  contingent  fund 
by  forwarding  details  to  BuPers 
(Attn:  Pers  51). 

• Ship’s  service  stock  procured  will 
be  transferred  to  the  ship’s  store, 
covered  by  one  public  voucher  (Stand- 
ard Form  1043)  prepared  under  naval 
stock  fund.  No  contract  or  other  pur- 
chase document  will  be  required.  De- 
tails for  filling  out  this  voucher  are 
contained  in  Alnav  559-46. 

• Value  of  such  stock  will  be  taken 
up  on  the  ship’s  store  balance  sheet 
and  operating  statement  (NavSandA 
Form  234). 

o Balance  of  ship’s  service  funds  on 
1 December,  including  proceeds  from 
sale  of  ship’s  service  stock  to  ship’s 
store,  will  be  turned  over  to  COs  for 
local  recreation  funds. 

• Prior  to  1 December,  COs  desiring 
to  establish  ship’s  stores  in  accordance 
with  Alnav  559-46  will  submit  to 
BuSandA,  Code  AR-1,  via  Navy  Ship’s 
Store  Office,  New  York,  the  name  of 
the  commissioned  officer  appointed  as 
ship’s  store  officer,  together  with  re- 
quest that  the  officer  be  appointed  a 
fiscal  agent. 

Profits  of  ship’s  stores  will  be  gener- 
ated and  distributed  in  accordance  with 
Alnav  323-46  (NDB,  30  June). 

Provisions  of  Alnav  559-46,  so  far 
as  establishment  of  ship’s  stores  is 
concerned,  apply  to  all  vessels  in  com- 
mission that  have  no  supply  officer,  ex- 
cept vessels  of  the  Inactive  Fleets, 
which  are  covered  bv  Alnav  400-45 
(NDB,  30  Nov  1945). 


In  Administration  of 
Terminal  Leave  Act 

The  Navy  discovered  several  “holi- 
days” in  provisions  for  administration 
of  terminal  leave  and  moved  last 
month  to  eliminate  them. 

First,  for  the  computation  of  leave 
under  the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act 
of  1946,  BuPers  ended  misunderstand-; 
ing  as  to  whether  service  as  an  avia- 
tion cadet  is  enlisted  or  officer  duty.’ 
Active  duty  in  the  grade  of  aviation: 
cadet  on  or  after  4 Aug  1942  counts  as’ 
enlisted  service.  Prior  to  4 Aug  1942 
active  duty  as  aviation  cadet  figures; 
as  officer  service.  (Alnav  523-46;  NDB, 
30  September) . 

BuPers  next  moved  back  the  date; 
for  full-fledged  functioning  of  termin- 
al leave.  Previously  established  as  l! 
Jan  1947  (Alnav  384-46;  NDB,  15 
July)  the  date  was  changed  to  5 Jan 
1947.  Until  then  personnel  whose1 
date  of  eligibility  for  release  is  prior’ 
to  5 Jan  1947  will  be  placed  on  term- 
inal leave  not  later  than  date  of j 
eligibility  for  release.  After  that,  meffi 
will  go  on  leave  at  such  a time  that! 
the  expiration  of  terminal  leave  and 
discharge  date  coincide.  (Alnav  529- 
46;  NDB,  30  September). 

By  Alnav  531-46  (NDB,  30  Septem-' 
ber)  BuMed  clarified  paper  work  pro- 
cedures in  the  case  of  patients  await- 
ing invaliding  from  the  service  or  who 
under  other  circumstances  are  to  be  I 
granted  terminal  leave.  Bv  an  AlSta-j 
Con  of  25  September  BuPers  de- 
scribed the  general  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  the  event  an  enlisted  man 
or  woman  of  the  Navy  is  admitted  to 
a naval  hospital  for  hospitalization? 
while  on  terminal  leave. 

Active  Duty  Billets  Open 
For  Reserve  Personnel 

Active  duty  billets  for  Reserve  per- v 
sonnel  are  open  in  all  districts  (less  l 
10,  14,  15  and  17)  and  PRNC. 

One  qualified  communicator  with 
rank  of  commander  or  lieutenant  com- ' 
mander  may  be  returned  to  active  duty 
as  an  assistant  to  the  District  Director 
of  Naval  Reserve  in  charge  of  opera-  I 
tional  communications.  Two  first  or 
second  class  radiomen  will  assist  him. 

For  technical  electronics,  one  quali- 
fied electronics  officer  with  rank  of 
commander  or  lieutenant  commander 
to  be  District  Reserve  Electronics 
Officer  may  be  returned  to  an  active 
status.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a 
qualified  electronics  officer,  with  rank 
not  higher  than  lieutenant  commander, 
and  two  ETMs  (chiefs  or  first  class). 

Reservist  applicants,  in  any  pay  4 
grade,  who  are  qualified  for  clerical  ij 
duties  may  be  given  active  duty  billets  1 
in  or  near  their  home  towns.  Com-  d 
mandants  of  the  naval  districts  listed  1 
are  authorized  to  order  to  active  duty,  ] 
to  cities  with  more  than  one  battalion,  | 
one  enlisted  man  class  V-6  (inactive)  j) 
for  each  excess  battalion. 

District  commandants  can  provide  N 
further  information  on  these  billets.  j 
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ioard  Accepts  13/157 
'ransfers;  Requirements 
iased  for  Some  Classes 

Easing  the  requirements  for  legal 
pecialists  and  eliminating  deadlines 
or  ex-prisoners-of-war,  the  Navy 
>aved  the  way  for  the  transfer  of 
nore  Reserve  and  temporary  officers 
o the  regular  establishment  (Alnav 
>46-46;  NDB,  15  October). 

No  longer  required  to  have  a law 
legree,  applicants  for  transfer  as  le- 
jal  specialists  need  only  have  been 
idmitted  to  practice  before  the  bar 

any  state,  territory  or  the  District 
>f  Columbia.  Also  removed  was  the 
dx  months  time  limit  on  the  submis- 
sion of  requests  for  transfer  as  legal 
‘specialists. 

Applications  from  ex-prisoners-of- 
war  in  warrant  or  higher  rank  will  be 
considered  regardless  of  any  previous- 
ly established  deadlines  for  submission 
}f  requests. 

Still  acceptable  were  applications 
for  transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  of 
Medical  and  Dental  Corps  officers  (Al- 
nav 497-46;  NDB,  15  September). 

Meanwhile,  as  of  11  October,  Bu- 
Pers reported  that  13,157  applicants 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Selection 
Board.  Approximately  5,000  remained 
to  be  considered.  Following  is  a break- 


Land  Grant  Law  Repeal 
Simplifies  Figuring 
Travel  Allowances 

Repeal  by  Congress  of  the  Railroad 
Land  Grant  Laws  considerably  simpli- 
fied the  calculation  of  officers’  mileage 
allowance  by  BuSandA,  and  even  made 
it  possible  for  the  individual  officer  to 
make  a pretty  good  estimate  of  just 
what  his  travel  check  will  total. 

From  now  on  it’s  this  simple.  When 
the  government  does  not  furnish  a 
TR,  an  officer  will  be  reimbursed  8 
cents  per  mile  for  the  official  distance 
of  the  ordered  travel.  In  event  a TR 
is  used,  the  charge  will  be  3 cents  per 
mile,  reducing  the  officer’s  reimburse- 
ment to  a rate  of  5 cents  per  mile.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  officers  travel- 
ing on  mileage  orders  to  secure  a TR, 
since  the  first  class  rail  ticket  will  cost 
3.3  cents  per  mile,  plus  15  per  cent 
tax. 

Enlisted  men  were  not  affected  by 
the  legislation,  since  their  mileage  was 
not  subect  to  land-grant  deduction. 
Enlisted  personnel  traveling  with  TR 
receive  no  reimbursement,  but  their 
TR  covers  Pullman  accommodations 
and  they  are  given  an  allowance  for 
meals.  Enlisted  men  traveling  with- 
out TR  receive  3 cents  per  mile  reim- 
bursement. 

Effect  of  the  Congressional  action 
was  reported  in  Alnav  525-46  (NDB, 
30  September),  which  advised  dis- 
bursing officers  to  continue  to  use  the 
official  mileage  table  in  Travel  Instruc- 
tions, but  to  ignore  for  travel  per- 
formed on  and  after  1 October  the 
columns  referring  to  land  grant  mile- 
ages. 
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down  by  branch  of  accepted  applica- 
tions : 

Line  (general  service)  3,733;  line 
(aviation)  3,646;  line  (EDO)  856; 
Supply  Corps  1,212;  Medical  Corps 
330;  Dental  Corps  161;  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corps  307;  Hospital  Corps  158; 
Chaplain  Corps  167 ; commissioned 
warrant  officers  and  warrant  officers 
(all  branches)  2,587. 

Already  accepted  for  transfer  from 
the  Reserve  to  regular  Nurse  Corps, 
as  published  by  Alnavs,  are  432  ap- 
plicants. Tentatively  accepted  but  not 
yet  announced  are  290  more,  while 
100  requests  are  pending.  The  dead- 
line for  transfer  requests  has  passed, 
but  the  Nurse  Corps  is  accepting  ap- 
plications from  former  Reserve  nurses 
on  same  basis  as  other  civilians. 

Personnel  Reenlisting 
Now  Retained  on  Board 

Enlisted  regular  Navy  personnel 
who  agree  to  reenlist  or  extend  their 
enlistment  on  board  thc’r  present  ship 
or  station,  will  not  be  transferred  for 
separation  upon  expiration  of  enlist- 
ment, it  was  announced  by  Alnav  544- 
46  (NDB,  15  October). 

Previously  such  personnel  have  been 
transferred  for  separation  and  placed 
on  terminal  leave  until  the  date  on 
which  their  current  enlistment  expires, 
but  under  the  new  Alnav  they  will  be 
retained  on  board  their  present  ship 
or  station,  discharged  when  enlistment 
expires,  and  reenlisted  the  following 
day,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
D1002  (4),  BuPers  Manual. 

Agreement  to  reenlist  will  be  made 
on  page  9 of  service  record,  signed  by 
the  man  involved  and  witnessed  and 
signed  by  the  CO.  Extension  of  enlist- 
ment will  be  made  on  form  NavPers 
604. 

Agreements  to  reenlist  or  extend  en- 
listments will  be  made  prior  to  date 
the  man  would  be  transferred  for  sepa- 
ration under  paragraph  3 of  Alnav 
476-46  (NDB,  31  August),  which 
amended  paragraph  9 of  Alnav  384-46 
(NDB,  15  July). 

LTA  Class  Scheduled 
To  Start  1 Jan  1947 

A class  in  lighter-than-air  flight 
training  (see  page  20),  composed  of 
-qualified  commissioned  officers  of  the 
regular  Navy  is  planned  to  convene  in 
January  1947,  according  to  NavAct 
70-46  (NDB,  30  September). 

The  NavAct  solicits  applications,  to 
reach  BuPers  by  15  November  1946, 
from  regular  Navy  officers  less  than 
26  years  old,  who  have  completed  five 
or  more  semesters  of  undergraduate 
"work  at  an  accredited  college  or  uni- 
versity and  who  are  physically  quali- 
fied and  temperamentally  adapted  for 
the  actual  control  of  aircraft.  Appli- 
cants must  attain  certain  scores  on 
flight  aptitude  tests,  must  have  had  a 
minimum  of  one  year  of  sea  or  foreign 
duty,  and  must  not  have  previously 
failed  in  any  flight  training  program 
of  the  Army  or  Navy. 

Dispatch  applications  are  authorized 
when  necessary  to  meet  the  15  Novem- 
ber deadline. 


Exams  for  Coast  Guard 
Academy  Appointments 
Open  to  Navy  Enlisted 

Annual  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  will  be  conducted  on  7-8  May 
1947  throughout  the  U.  S.,  it  was  an- 
nounced in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  224-46 
(NDB,  30  September). 

The  Academy,  located  at  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  operates  under  similar 
scholastic  and  military  standards  to 
the  Naval  and  Military  Academies. 
Upon  completion  of  the  four-year, 
basically  scientific  course,  the  gradu- 
ate receives  a commission  in  the  reg- 
ular Coast  Guard  and  a Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  engineering. 

Enlisted  Navy  men  whose  units  or 
stations  are  in  the  U.  S.  during  the 
time  required  to  take  the  exam,  and 
who  have  been  accepted  as  candidates, 
will  be  able  to  participate.  COs  are 
authorized,  at  their  discretion,  to 
grant  requests  for  leave  to  take  the 
exam. 

To  qualify  for  nomination  each  can- 
didate must  meet  the  following  basic 
requirements : 

• Be  at  least  17  years  of  age  and  no 
more  than  22  years  of  age  on  1 May 
1947. 

• Be  a high  school  graduate. 

• Be  unmarried. 

• Have  the  following  credits,  either 
in  high  school  or  college:  algebra  2, 
plane  geometry  1,  trigonometry  %, 
English  3,  physics  1,  chemistry  1, 
other  optional  credits  6%. 

• Be  at  least  5’  6”  in  height,  with 
vision  of  20/20  in  each  eye  uncor- 
rected, and  in  otherwise  good  phys- 
ical condition. 

No  waivers  of  the  requirements  will 
be  granted. 

Any  enlisted  man  who  qualifies  and 
is  accepted  for  appointment  to  the 
Academy  will  be  discharged  from  the 
naval  service  upon  written  request 
for  the  purpose  of  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment. Requests  should  be  directed 
to  BuPers  for  action. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Commandant,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  forwarded 
through  official  channels,  and  must 
not  be  postmarked  later  than  1 April 
1947.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified 
through  his  CO  of  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  as  a candidate. 
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Petty  Offenses  Need  Not 
Result  in  Termination 
Of  Probationary  Period 


A principle  of  naval  justice — that 
petty  offenses  not  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish “unsatisfactory  conduct”  shall  not 
result  in  revocation  of  probation — was 
affirmed  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  214-46 
(NDB,  30  September). 

The  letter  noted  that  there  have 
been  a number  of  cases  in  which  en- 
listed personnel  serving  in  a proba- 
tionary status  as  the  result  of  clem- 
ency following  a general  court  martial 
sentence  have  had  their  probationary 
periods  terminated  because  of  appar- 
ently trivial  offenses. 

The  letter  then  stated:  “The  terms 
of  probation  require  that  a man  main- 
tain ‘conduct  satisfactory  to  his  com- 
manding officer.’  The  commission  of  a 
single  petty  offense  is  not  normally 
valid  evidence  of  ‘unsatisfactory  con- 
duct.’ A specific  petty  offense  should 
call  for  appropriate  disciplinary  ac- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  would 
apply  to  men  not  in  probationary 
status.  In  other  words,  an  offense 
which  would  in  itself  call  for  only 
minor  punishment  should  not  be  made 
the  instrument  for,  say,  a year’s  con- 
finement and  a bad  conduct  dis- 
charge.” 

However,  the  principle  has  a corol- 
lary. The  letter  explained  that  a 
single  aggravated  offense,  such  as 
would  call  for  summary  or  general 
court  martial  action,  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  minor  offenses,  might  normally 
be  deemed  ample  evidence  of  “unsatis- 
factory conduct”  and  therefore  be  the 
cause  for  revocation  of  probation  and 
the  automatic  carrying  out  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  original  sentence.  COs 


were  advised  that  revocation  of  proba- 
tion is  not  a punishment  authorized  at 
mast,  but  must  be  taken  as  a separate 
and  distinct  administrative  action. 

Court  Martial  Order  No.  10,  1930,  p. 
30,  provides  that  for  a new  offense  a 
commanding  officer  may:  (a)  Assign 
mast  punishment  or  court  martial; 
(b)  execute  suspended  sentence;  (c) 
both.  In  other  words,  separate  punish- 
ment does  not  make  mandatory  the 
revocation  of  probation,  nor  does  it 
bar  such  revocation.  Correspondingly, 
revocation  of  probation  is  not  a sub- 
stitute for,  or  a bar  to,  appropriate 
disciplinary  action. 

The  circular  letter  concluded:  “All 
officers  authorized  to  impose  punish- 
ment on  enlisted  personnel  are  there- 
fore enjoined  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  reports  of  offenses  committed 
by  personnel  serving  in  a probationary 
status,  and  to  vacate  probation  only 
where  it  is  established  by  the  record 
that  such  action  is  appropriate  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Navy. 

“In  no  case  shall  revocation  of  pro- 
bation be  used  as  an  arbitrary  action 
to  the  prejudice  of  a man’s  right  to 
trial  when  his  guilt  has  not  been  es- 
tablished.” 


Buck  Heads  BuSandA; 
Relieves  Admiral  Carter 


Rear  Admiral  W.  A.  Buck,  (SC) 
USN,  was  sworn  in  last  month  as  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts and  Paymaster  General  of  the 
Navy.  He  relieved  Vice  Admiral  Wil- 
liam J.  Carter,  (SC)  USN,  who  goes 
on  the  voluntary  retired  list. 

Admiral  Buck  was  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  and  Director  of  Supply. 
He  was  relieved  as  Director  of  Supply 
by  Capt.  James  H.  Stevens,  (SC)  USN. 


All-Navy  Club  Reports 
Growing  Membership 

A growing  individual  membership' 
and  an  increasing  number  of  Ioce 
units,  is  reported  by  the  All-Nav 
Club  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  club’s  mere! 
bership  is  open  to  all  naval  personne 
regular  or  Reserve,  active  or  inactiv 
duty,  and  to  naval  veterans  wh 
served  with  honor. 

Local  groups,  called  “Ships,”  ar 
being  formed  a 


fast  as  local  mem 
bers  are  recruitec 
and  the  club  not 
has  members  i 
370  U.  S.  cities 
Headquarters  is  ai 
140  Thames  St 
Newport,  R.  I 
site  of  the  foundt 
ing  Ship. 

Persons  w h 


wear  or  have  worn  the  naval  uniforn 
may  become  life  members.  Initial  fei 
is  $1,  and  there  is  no  further  fee  oi 
annual  dues. 

The  organization  is  a new  Navj 
veterans’  group,  having  first  been  on 
ganized  in  1944.  There  is  a similarity 
of  name,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Navy  Club  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
organized  along  similar  lines,  reported 
in  All  Hands,  March  1946,  p.  73. 


Receiving  Stations 
For  Transients  Listed 


Receiving  Stations  within  the  con- 
tinental limits  equipped  and  desig- 
nated to  process  transient  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, were  listed  in  BuPers  Circ 
Ltr.  228-46  (NDB,  15  October). 


3 NAVY  POLL; 


QUESTION: 

★ How  far  do  you  think  you 
ought  to  go  in  the  Navy? 

Answers  to  this  and  related  ques- 
tions revealed  a healthy  ambition  in 
most  enlisted  men.  In  fact,  over  90 
per  cent  of  all  men  declared  they 
didn’t  want  a “soft”  billet  but  would 
prefer  duty  that  required  considerable 
effort  and  that,  preferably,  offered  in- 
teresting work. 

The  questions  were  put  to  a scien- 
tifically selected  sample  of  naval  per- 
sonnel, to  insure  that  the  answers 
would  reflect  as  much  as  possible  the 
opinions  of  the  typical  enlisted  man. 
In  general,  the  answers  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

• The  enlisted  man  has  ambition, 
and  believes  he  should  rise  to  POl  or 
better. 


• He  is  not  looking  for  a soft  touch 
in  the  Navy. 

• He  wants  a job  that  interests  him, 
and  when  he  has  it  he  doesn’t  mind 
hard  work. 

The  questions  and  percentage  an- 
swers : 

“Considering  your  ability,  education  and 
training,  how  far  do  you  think  you  ought 
to  go  in  the  Navy?” 


SI  or  FI 

4% 

P03 

1 1 % 

P02 

15% 

POl 

18% 

CPO 

32% 

Warrant 

5% 

CWO 

7% 

Commissioned  Officer 

8% 

Asked  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
following  statement:  “The  job  in  the 
Navy  that  I would  prefer  would  be  the 
one  where  I had  the  least  work  to  do,” 
92  per  cent  said  “disagree.” 

The  men  were  also  asked,  “Which 
kind  of  a job  would  you  rather  have 
in  the  Navy,  one  that  was  interesting 
even  though  it  might  require  a lot  of 
work,  or  one  that  didn’t  make  you 
work  very  hard  even  though  it  wasn’t 
very  interesting?”  Only  4 per  cent 
said  they’d  prefer  the  job  that  did  not 
require  work. 


The  letter  noted  many  commands 
have  transferred  personnel  to  naval 
activities  not  equipped  to  handle  them, 
or  to  non-existent  receiving  stations, 
causing  much  delay  and  trouble  in  re- 
routing them.  The  list  follows: 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

495  Summer  Street, 

Boston  10,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
Flushing  Avenue, 

Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Base, 

Philadelphia  12,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station. 

Naval  Station, 

Norfolk  11,  Va. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Base  Charleston, 

Naval  Base,  S.  C. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Station. 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Base, 

Terminal  Island,  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

IT.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Station, 

Treasure  Island, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

U.  S.  Naval  Receiving  Station, 

Naval  Station, 

Seattle  99,  Wash. 
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200-000-POUND  force  failed  to  budge  BuDocks'  new  chain-and-pile  moor- 
ings made  of  surplus  material  in  the  test  conducted  near  San  Francisco. 


MOORING  IN  THE  MODERN  MANNER 


Sudden  high  winds  in  ship  anchor- 
age areas  will  be  of  less  concern  to 
skippers  who  tie  up  to  new  pile-and- 
chain  moorings  developed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  In  a 
recent  test,  two 
fleet  tugs  and  a 
submarine  rescue 
vessel  exerted  a 
200,000  -pound 
yank  on  one  of 
the  single-pile 
moorings  and 
failed  to  budge  it! 

Yet  one  of  the 
tugs  had  hooked 
Steel  H-section  pile  up  to  a battleship 
mooring  with  four 
to  a battleship  mooring  with  four 
20,000-pound  anchors  and  dragged  it 
over  the  poor-holding  bottom  of  San 
Francisco’s  Suisun  Bay. 

Originated  by  the  Charleston  Navy 
Yard  for  use  in  the  Wando  River  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  new  mooring 
is  described  by  BuDocks  as  follows: 
Steel  H-section  piles  40  to  50  feet 
long  are  driven  into  the  bottom  at 
an  anchorage,  with  the  tops  of  the 
piles  at  or  a little  below  the  bottom. 
A pad  eye  is  welded  to  the  top  of 
the  pile,  to  which  is  shackled  a 15- 


fathom  shot  of  two-inch  cast  steel 
chain.  The  other  end  of  the  chain  is 
buoyed.  Ships  mooring  pick  up  the 
buoy  and  fasten  their  anchor  chains 
to  the  mooring  chain. 

The  new  mooring  is  especially 
adapted  to  more  or  less  permanent 
berthing,  as  in  the  inactive  fleet 
berthing  areas.  Such  moorings  al- 
ready have  been  installed  at  Charles- 
ton, Suisun  Bay  and  in  the  St.  John’s 
River  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla., 
where  the  moor- 
ings are  designed 
to  withstand  100- 
mile  - an  - hour 
winds.  Ships  are 
moored  In  nests 
of  six  or  more  in 
those  locations. 

Plans  and  in- 
formation have 
been  sent  to  all 
Naval  Districts, 
and  continued  widespread  use  of  the 
moorings  is  probable.  And  a break 
for  the  taxpayers  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  new  moorings  are  being 
constructed  of  surplus  material,  sav- 
ing the  Navy  from  buying  new  moor- 
ing equipment. 
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O FC  School  Graduates 
elected  Each  4 Weeks 

0 Enter  FCT  Training 

BuPers  took  steps  last  month  to 
leet  immediate  requirements  for  the 
ating  of  fire  control  technician  (FCT) , 
stablished  by  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  57-46 
NDB,  15  March) . Procedures  for  the 
rocurement  of  fire  controlmen  for 
ssignment  to  FCT  school  were  out- 
ned  in  Alnav  558-46  (NDB,  15  Oc- 
aber) . 

To  provide  men  in  the  rating  of 
■'CT3,  the  10  best  qualified  graduates 
f the  class  A fire  controlman  school 
j/ho  volunteer  will  be  chosen  each  four 
/eeks  to  enter  FCT  training.  Candi- 
ates  must  have  a minimum  of  two 
'ears  obligated  service  following  com- 
iletion  of  the  technician  training, 
'’hose  selected  will  be  transferred  to 
'I aval  School,  Fire  Controlman  Ad- 
vanced, RecSta,  Washington,  D.  C., 
lor  the  regular  33-week  course  of  in- 
struction. 

!l  Those  completing  the  course  satis- 
factorily will  be  rated  FCT3.  Personnel 
so  rated  may  subsequently  be  advanced 
■ o FCT2  when  otherwise  eligible,  but 
will  have  to  return  to  the  school  for  a 
il-week  technical  course  before  being 
digible  to  advance  to  FCT1.  They  will 
tecome  eligible  for  this  course  after  a 
/ear’s  service  at  sea  as  FCT3. 

To  provide  FCTs  in  ratings  above 
third  class,  BuPers  has  promulgated 
the  following  procedure : 

A special  examination  was  prepared 
to  be  administered  to  fire  controlmen 
volunteering  for  the  technician  train- 
ing. COs  were  to  inform  BuPers  prior 

1 November  the  number  of  copies  of 
this  examination  needed  locally.  The 
exams  are  to  be  administered  for  the 
first  time  29  November,  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  BuPers  for  grading.  A 
list  of  personnel  selected  for  the  train- 
ing, in  order  of  merit  by  pay  grades, 
will  be  published,  and  personnel  on  the 
eligible  list  will  be  ordered  to  Ad- 
vanced Technical  Service  Schools,  Rec- 
Sta, Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  51- 
week  fire  control  technician  course  in 
increments  of  10  men  every  four  weeks. 

Eligible  to  compete  in  the  examina- 
tion are  fire  controlmen,  chief,  first, 
second  and  third,  who  have  served  a 
minimum  of  three  years  and  have 
graduated  from  an  advanced  fire  con- 
trol school  within  the  30-month  period 
prior  to  date  of  examination.  Those 
qualifying  for  the  technician  training 
must  have  two  years  obligated  service 
remaining  after  completion  of  the  51- 
week  course.  FC3s  and  FC2s  will  be 
changed  and  advanced  in  rating  to 
FCT2  and  FCT1,  respectively,  upon 
graduation  from  the  51-week  course. 
CFC  and  FC1  who  graduate  will  have 
rating  changed  to  FCT  in  the  same 
pay  grade. 

It  is  planned  to  convene  the  first 
classes  for  FCT  training  (for  both 
those  selected  on  graduation  from  class 
A school  and  those  selected  from  the 
Navy-at-large  by  examination)  on  27 
Tan  1947,  and  to  convene  subsequent 
classes  each  four  weeks  thereafter. 

Men  who  will  not  have  the  required 
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two  years  service  following  completion 
of  the  advanced  fire  control  or  fire 
control  technician  courses  will  not  be 
selected  or  given  the  special  exam  un- 
less they  signify  their  willingness  to 
be  discharged  and  immediately  re- 
enlisted for  four  or  six  years.  Such 
statements  shall  become  a part  of  the 
service  record.  If  selected,  these  men 
will  be  discharged  for  the  convenience 
of  the  government  and  reenlisted  on 
board  on  the  following  day,  before  be- 
ing transferred  for  training. 

CSA  Training  Program 
Eligibility  Explained 

Reserve  communications  training 
program  announced  on  page  62  of  the 
October  issue  of  All  Hands  Magazine 
should  have  been  designated  as  the 
Communications  Supplementary  Ac- 
tivity of  the  Naval  Reserve  communi- 
cations training  program. 

Only  personnel  who  were  associated 
with  the  Communications  Supplemen- 


tary Activity  during  the  war  are  eli- 
gible for  the  CSA  training  program 
at  this  time.  Eligible  personnel  are 
being  contacted  directly  by  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Communications. 

Veterans  associated  with  general 
communications  are  provided  for  under 
the  Naval  Reserve  Electronic  Warfare 
program. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  39 

T.  (c) 

2.  (b) 

3.  (b) 

4.  Mounted  binoculars. 

5.  PB4Y-2  Consolidated  Privateer. 

6.  Twelve  50-mm,  guns  in  six  twin  tur- 
rets. 
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ALNAVS,  NAVACTS  IN  BRIEF 


This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavActs  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy,  Marine  Corps 
and  Coast  Guard  ships  and  stations;  NavActs 
apply  to  all  Navy  ships  and  stations. 

Alnavs 

No.  519 — Refers  to  Alnav  462-46 
(NDB,  31  August)  regarding  pay- 
ment of  clothing  allowance  to  former 
temporary  officers  who  reenlist,  and 
defines  term  to  “serve  on  extended  ac- 
tive duty”  as  meaning  service  in  ex- 
cess of  30  days. 

No.  520 — Fourth  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  521 — Fourteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  522 — Directs  shore  activities  to 
complete  changeover  to  established 
standard  prices  for  standard  stock 
material  prior  1 December. 

No.  523 — Clarifies  status  of  aviation 
cadets  under  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act 
of  1946  (see  p.  58) . 

No.  524 — Lists  rules  regarding 
medium  of  exchange  in  certain  coun- 
tries. 

No.  525 — Announces  effect  of  re- 
scinded railroad  land  grant  laws  (see 
p.  59). 

No.  526 — Modifies  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
189-46  (NDB,  31  August)  regarding 
assignment  of  enlisted  men  to  sub- 
marine training  and  duty,  and  pro- 
vides that  certain  personnel  formerly 
qualified  in  submarines  may  submit 
requests  for  return  to  duty  (see  p. 

57) . 

No.  527 — States  current  regulations 
in  regard  to  candidacy  of  Naval  Re- 
serve personnel  for  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy (see  p.  57) . 

No.  528 — Further  instructions  re 
the  new  personnel  accounting  system, 
directing  commands  not  submitting 


“When  did  you  first  notice  this  trouble,  Potts?” 


NavPers  500  cards  and  other  data  to 
submit  instead  before  1 October  data 
sheets  on  officers  and  men  aboard. 

No.  529 — Changes  para.  9 (a)  (1), 
Alnav  384-46  (NDB,  15  July),  pro- 
mulgated in  Alnav  476-46  (NDB,  31 
August),  to  read:  “Personnel  whose 
date  of  eligibility  is  prior  to  5 Jan 
1947  will  be  placed  on  terminal  leave 
not  later  than  date  of  eligibility”  (see 
p.  58). 

No.  530 — Announces  line  and  staff 
selection  boards  to  consider  certain 
captains  and  spot-promoted  commo- 
dores and  rear  admirals  foT  temporary 
promotion  to  rear  admiral  (see  p.  51). 

No.  531 — States  medical  administra- 
tive procedure  in  cases  of  persons  to 
be  invalided  from  service,  and  others 
to  be  granted  terminal  leave  (see 
p.  58). 

No.  532 — Warns  of  critical  meat 
shortage  (see  p.  36). 

No.  533 — Fifteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59) . 

No.  534 — Fifth  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59) . 

No.  535 — Notes  excessive  delays  in 
Navy  teletype  message  service,  and  di- 
rects that  traffic  be  reduced  (see  p.  55) . 

No.  536 — Announces  release  of  hos- 
pital corpsmen  involuntarily  retained 
on  active  duty  by  15  Jan  1947  (see  p. 
53). 

No.  537 — Authorizes  wearing  of 
civilian  clothes  by. officer  and  enlisted 
personnel  (see  p.  53).  k 

No.  538 — Fourteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  539 — Sixteenth  in  a series  listing 
officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Marine  Corps  (see  p.  59). 

No.  540 — Announces  Marine  Corps 
selection  boards  to  consider  promotions 
to  brigadier  and  major  general  (see  p. 

58) . 

No.  541 — Gives  instructions  relative 
to  nomination  of  enlisted  personnel  for 
NROTC  training  and  the  Naval  Avia- 
tion College  Program  (see  p.  51). 

No.  542 — Amends  Alnav  384-46 
(NDB,  15  July)  and  issues  instructions 
in  cases  of  hospitalized  personnel  to  be 
separated. 

No.  543 — Announces  vacancies  for 
warrant  grades  in  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  (see  p.  51) . 

No.  544 — Provides  instructions  in 
cases  of  personnel  who  agree  to  reen- 
list or  extend  (see  p.  59). 

No.  545  — Cancels  Alnavs  62-45 
(NDB,  Jan-June,  1945)  and  9-46 
(NDB,  15  January),  regarding 
heavier-than-air  and  lighter-than-air 
flight  training,  which  have  been  super- 
seded by  NavActs  68-46  and  70-46 
(NDB,  30  September)  (see  All 
Hands,  October  1946,  p.  61;  see  also  p. 

59) . 

No.  546 — Changes  regulations  for 
transfer  to  USN  with  regard  to  law  spe- 
cialists and  ex-POWs  (see  p.  59). 

{Alnavs,  NavActs  continued  on  next 
page) 
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THE  BuPERS  INFORMATION  BULLETIN 


With  approval  of  the  Bureau  o 
the  Budget,  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished monthly  in  Washington,  D.  C 
by  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  for 
the  information  and  interest  of  the 
naval  service  as  a whole.  Opinions 
expressed  are  not  necessarily  those 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Reference 
to  regulations,  orders  and  directives 
is  for  information  only  and  does  not 
by  publication  herein  constitute  au- 
thority for  action.  All  original  ma- 
terial may  be  reprinted  as  desired. 
Original  articles  of  general  interest 
may  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor. 


DATES  used  throughout  are  local  time  at  scene 
of  action  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

SECURITY:  Since  this  magazine  is  not  classified. r j 
it  sometimes  is  limited  in  its  reporting  and  publi- 
cation of  photographs.  It  therefore  cannot  always  1 
fully  record  achievements  of  units  or  individuals, 
and  may  be  obliged  to  omit  mention  of  accom-  j 
plishments  even  more  noteworthy  than  those  in- 
cluded. 


REFERENCES  made  to  issues  of  ALL  HANDS  ,j 
prior  to  the  June  1945  issue  apply  to  this  maga- 
zine under  its  former  name,  The  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  Information  Bulletin.  The  letters  "NDB,’1 
used  as  a reference,  indicate  the  official  Navy 
Department  Bulletin. 


DISTRIBUTION:  By  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  1 62- 
43  (NDB.,  cum.  ed.,  31  Dec.,  43-1362)  the 
Bureau  directed  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  that  all  hands  have  quick 
and  convenient  access  to  this  magazine,  and 
indicated  that  distribution  should  be 
effected  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each 
10  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  to  accom- 
plish the  directive. 


In  most  instances,  the  circulation  of  fhe  maga- 
zine has  been  established  in  accordance  with 
complement  and  on-board  count  statistics  in  the 
Bureau,  on  the  basis  of  one  copy  for  each  It) 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel.  Because  intra- 
activity shifts  affect  the  Bureau's  statistics,  and 
because  organization  of  some  activities  may  re- 
quire more  copies  than  normally  indicated  to 
effect  thorough  distribution  to  all  hands,  the 
Bureau  invites  requests  for  additional  copies  as 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  basic  directive. 
This  magazine  is  intended  for  all  hands  and  com-j 
manding  officers  should  take  necessary  steps  to 
make  it  available  accordingly. 


The  Bureau  should  be  kept  informed  of  changes 
in  the  numbers  of  copies  required;  requests  re- 
ceived by  the  20th  of  the  month  can  be  effected 
with  the  succeeding  issue. 

The  Bureau  should  also  be  advised  if  the  full 
number  of  copies  is  not  received  regularly. 

Normally,  copies  for  Navy  activities  are  dis- 
tributed only  to  those  on  the  Standard  Navy 
Distribution  List  in  the  expectation  that  such  ac- 
tivities will  make  further  distribution  as  neces- 
sary; where  special  circumstances  warrant  sending 
direct  to  sub-activities,  the  Bureau  should  be 
informed. 

Distribution  to  Marine  Corps  personnel  is  effect- 
ed by  the  Commandant,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 
Requests  from  Marine  Corps  activities  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Commandant. 


PERSONAL  COPIES:  This  magazine  is  for 
sale  by  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.:  20  cents  per  copy:  subscription  price 
$2.00  a year,  domestic  (including  FPO  and 
APO  addresses  for  overseas  mail);  $2.75, 
foreign.  Remittances  should  be  made  direct 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  Sub- 
scriptions are  accepted  for  one  year  only. 
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( Alnavs , NavActs  continued  from 
previous  page) 

No.  547 — Warns  that  complete  re- 
'orts  must  be  prepared  in  accordance 
nth  Art.  804,  Navy  Regs,  and  section 
26,  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  in  cases 
f civilians  injured  aboard  naval  ships 
,nd  establishments. 

No.  548 — Requests  applications  prior 

November  from  usn  medical  officers 
or  course  in  aviation  medicine. 

No.  549 — Seventeenth  in  a series  list- 
ng  officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
egular  Navy  (see  p.  59). 

No.  550 — States  Navy  policy  to  keep 
.11  temporary  usn  line  officers  of  rank 
nsign  and  above  on  active  duty  at 
east  during  remainder  of  fiscal  1947, 
ixcept  those  who  request  release  (see 
).  56). 

No.  551 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  aeronautical  en- 
gineering (see  p.  54). 

No.  552 — Asks  applications  f^r  post- 
graduate course  in  naval  intelligence 
(see  p.  54). 

No.  553 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  electronics  en- 
gineering (see  p.  54). 

No.  554 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  ordnance  engineer- 
ing (see  p.  54) . 

No.  555 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  naval  construction 
(see  p.  54). 

No.  556 — Reduces  service  require- 


ments for  usnr  dental  officers  from  30 
to  24  months  (see  page  p.  53). 

No.  557 — Requests  paper  conserva- 
tion (see  p.  52) . 

No.  558 — States  procedure  for  selec- 
tion and  transfer  of  fire  controlmen  to 
Naval  School,  Fire  Controlmen  Ad- 
vanced (see  p.  61). 

No.  559 — Directs  changeover  of 
ship’s  service  activities  afloat  to  ship’s 
stores  < see  p.  58) . 

No.  560  — Announces  Comptroller 
General  decision  has  affirmed  provi- 
sions of  Alnav  393-46  (NDB,  31  July) 
regarding  saved  pay  and  allowances. 

No.  561 — States  procedure  for  en- 
listed personnel  desiring  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  a possession  of  the  U.  S.,  who 
are  entitled  to  such  separation. 

No.  562 — States  procedure  for  en- 
listed personnel  desiring  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  are 
citizens  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

No.  563 — Sixth  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the  reg- 
ular Navy  (see  p.  59) . 

NavActs 

No.  68 — Requests  applications  for 
flight  training  from  commissioned  line 
officers  of  the  regular  Navy  who  meet 
qualifications  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  87- 
46  (NDB,  15  April). 


No.  69 — Cancels  NavAct  5-46 
(NDB,  15  January)  which  had  been 
issued  to  discourage  travel  by  NATS. 

No.  70 — Announces  requests  for 
lighter-than-air  flight  training  desired 
from  usn  officers  before  15  November 
(see  p.  59) . 

No.  71 — Announces  appointments  of 
certain  personnel  to  commissioned  and 
warrant  status  in  the  regular  Navy 
and  Naval  Reserve. 

No.  72 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  aerological  en- 
gineering (see  p.  54). 

No.  73 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  ordnance  engineer- 
ing (aviation)  (see  p.  54). 

No.  74 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  applied  aerology 
(see  p.  54). 

No.  75 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  personnel  adminis- 
tration (see  p.  54). 

No.  76 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  applied  naval  en- 
gineering (see  p.  54). 

No.  77 — Asks  applications  for  post- 
graduate course  in  naval  engineering 
(see  p.  54). 

No.  78 — Asks  applications  for  course 
in  naval  administration  (see  p.  54). 

No.  79 — Asks  applications  of  line 
officers,  including  aviation,  for  ad- 
vanced training  in  electronics,  prior  2 
December  (see  p.  57). 
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BOOKS: 


Overseas  Distribution 
For  New  Books  Series 


ALONG  WITH  its  traditional  No- 
vember hand-out  of  turkey, 
pumpkin  and  mince  pie,  the  Navy  is 
this  year  planning  a food-for-the-soul 
dish  for  men  at  sea  and  overseas  bases 
which  will  prove  even  more  acceptable, 
if  reports  that  poured  in  from  Navy 
men  during  the  war  months  are  any 
indication.  ■Vs’sv 

The  manna  in  question  takes  the 
shape  of  a dozen  new  Armed  Services 
paper-backed  editions,  covering  every- 
thing from  the  Wild  West,  through 
New  York’s  Third  Avenue,  to  Lord 
Hornblower’s  navy,  with  a few  mys- 
teries thrown  in.  It’s  all  there,  in  the 
small,  easy-to-carry  Armed  Services 
Editions  that  were  so  popular  during 
the  war. 

A brand  new  series  is  starting 
which  differs  from  the  other  one  in 
several  respects.  Though  the  overseas 
distribution  to  libraries  is  still  on  the 
basis  of  one  set  to  every  150  men,  the 
number  of  books  issued  monthly,  the 
group  selected  from,  and  the  format 
have  been  altered. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1943  and 
making  its  first  deliveries  to  Army 
and  Navy  shipping  centers  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  Editions  for  the 
Armed  Services  Inc.  produced  123,000,- 
000  books  for  the  services,  with  1,178 
different  titles.  The  American  trade 
book  publishers  all  cooperated  in  mak- 
ing their  books  available  for  the 
series. 

Popular  as  Pin-Ups 

The  small  volumes  (vermin-proof 
and  moisture-proof  for  the  tropics), 
shipped  to  beachheads,  flown  by 
planes,  and  dropped  by  parachutes,  be- 
came, according  to  a G.I.  in  New 


JACKETS  from  four  new  Armed  Ser- 
vices Editions  included  in  new 
series  issued  monthly  to  Navy  readers. 


Guinea,  “as  popular  as  pin-up  girls.” 
Letter  after  letter  from  men  in  all 
battle  areas  showed  what  the  books 
meant,  books  they  read  while  they 
were  resting,  or  between  watches,  or 
while  they  were  just  sweating  it  out. 

And  now  a new  series  is  starting 
which  will  consist  each  month  of  12 
good  new  books — so  new,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  hoped  they’ll  get  overseas  as  soon 
as  the  trade  copies  get  on  the  shelves 
of  U.  S.  bookstores.  That  means  that 
if  you’re  on  board  ship  or  at  an  over- 
seas base,  you’ll  be  reading  the  same 
best-sellers  at  the  same  time  that  the 
stateside  folks  are. 

An  advisory  committee  of  experts  in 
sensing  what  people  want  to  read  will 
help  select  books  for  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Editions.  The  committee  is  headed 
by  Amy  Loveman,  head  of  the  edi- 
torial department  of  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club.  Also  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee are  Lewis  Gannett,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  book  reviewer;  Harry 
Hansen,  New  York  World  Telegram 
book  reviewer;  Joe  Margolies,  vice 
president  and  merchandise  manager  of 
Brentano’s  Book  Stores;  Virginia 
Kirkus,  head  of  Virginia  Kirkus’ 
Bookshop  Service;  Philip  Van  Doren 
Stern,  author  and  editor,  connected 
with  Simon  and  Schuster  and  Pocket 
Books  Inc.,  and  a representative  each 
from  the  Navy  and  Army. 

In  the  new  format,  about  4%  by  6% 
inches — looking  much  like  the  popular 
pocket  size  books  sold  on  all  news- 
stands, having  one  column  rather  than 
the  two  that  the  old  series  had — the 
first  issue  of  the  new  series  is  on  its 
way.  For  the  first  month  the  Navy 
will  receive  11  books  rather  than  the 
usual  12  since  it  has  already  dis- 
tributed one  of  this  months’  selections, 
“Last  Chapter”  by  Ernie  Pyle.  The 
books  you  will  receive  are  listed  below. 

Fast-Moving,  Human 

• “Ravaged  Range” by  Peter 
Field;  Morrow- Jefferson  House. 

In  a fast-moving  yarn  of  Dutch 
Springs,  Pat,  Ezra,  and  Sam  hold 
their  own  through  land-buying,  cattle 
disease,  the  kidnaping  of  Pat’s  wife, 
and  a murder. 

• “Outlaw  on  Horseback”  by 

Will  Ermine;  Doubleday. 

For  the  inveterate  wild  west  fan  is 
this  tale  of  Dick  Marr,  Oklahoma’s 
deputy  marshal,  as  he  goes  after  an 
outlaw  gang,  held  accountable  for 
numerous  train  and  bank  robberies, 
captures  the  villain,  and  marries  the 
leader’s  girl  friend. 

• “A  Solo  in  Tom  Toms"  by  Gene 
Fowler;  the  Viking  Press. 

In  a robust  narrative,  Gene  Fowler 
reminisces  about  his  grandparents, 
parents  and  his  own  life  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Denver  (see  All  Hands,  June 
1946,  page  65). 

• “Third  Avenue,  New  York” 

by  John  McNulty;  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 


Seventeen  stories,  previously  printed 
in  the  New  Yorker,  describe  the  Third 
Avenue  characters,  Paddy,  the  bar- 
tender; Slugger,  . the  handyman; 
Grady,  the  cabman;  and  others  of  the 
very  human  men  of  New  York’s  East 
Side. 

• “Saturday  Evening  Post 

Stories”  edited  by  Ben  Hibbs;  Ran- 
dom House. 

The  editor  of  the  Post  had  chosen 
the  best  of  the  Post’s  best  for  the 
years  1942  to  1945  and  the  result  rep- 
resents a high  in  popular  entertain- 
ment. 

• “Williwaw”  by  Gore  Vidal;  E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

In  this  tale  of  fighting  men  on  a 
freight  steamer  making  a three-day 
trip  to  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Aleu 
tians,  the  deeper  feelings  and  charac 
teristics  of  the  crew  and  passengers 
are  revealed  as  they  fight  through  a 
Williwaw,  a big  wind  storm  that  rises 
suddenly,  striking  against  ships  that 
navigate  Alaskan  waters. 

• “Lord  Hornblower”  by  C.  S. 

Forester;  Little,  Brown,  and  Company. 

Possibly  the  last  on  the  Hornblower 
series,  this  is  a lusty  tale  of  perilous 
adventure  as  he  deals  with  mutiny 
(see  All  Hands,  October  1946,  page 
23). 

© “Coroner’s  Creek”  by  Luke 
Short;  Macmillan. 

Playing  a lone  hand,  Chris  Dan- 
ning,  bitter  and  determined  to  get  re- 
venge for  the  death  of  his  girl,  finally 
nabs  his  antagonist  and  inflicts  a 
warranted  reward. 

Fear  and  Menace 

• “The  Unforseen”  by  Dorothy 
Macardle;  Doubleday. 

Against  the  background  of  an  Irish 
countryside,  of  a mountain  cottage  not 
far  from  Dublin,  is  laid  this  story  of 
the  fear  and  menace  which  enshrouds 
Mrs.  Wilde  who  possesses  the  weird 
power  of  “second  sight”. 

• “Let’s  Kill  George”  by  Lucy 
Cores;  Duell,  Sloan,  and  Pearce. 

The  demise  of  George,  playwright 
and  amorist,  exposes  the  rancorous, 
revengeful  attitudes  in  an  unloving 
and  unloved  household  and  comes  near 
ruining  Shelley,  George’s  protegee, 
who  is  incriminated  by  his  daughter, 
attacked  by  his  wife,  ditched  by  her 
boy  friend,  disbelieved  by  the  police 
and  finally  saved  by  George’s  son. 

• “With  Bated  Breath”  by  Alice 
Campbell;  Random  House. 

A gripping  unnerving  mystery  of  a 
gloomy  English  mansion  with  hidden 
rooms  and  unused  tunnels,  whose  in- 
mates are  not  above  suspicion  of  three 
unsolved  murders — until  Avis,  a 

bright,  curious  American  girl  succeeds 
in  surviving  several  murder  attempts 
and  tracks  the  guilty  party. 


• AT  RIGHT:  The  main  battery  of 
the  USS  Missouri  belches  flame  and 
smoke  to  send  1,900-pound  high  ca- 
pacity projectiles  toward  the  target  during 
Eighth  Fleet  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean. 
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MIGHTY  MO 


YOUR  FIRST  STEP  TOWARDS 
FINANCIAL  SECURITY  IS  TO 
CONTINUE  THE  HABIT  OF 
PURCHASING 


Through  the  Navy's 
savings  bond  program, 
you  can  sign  up  for 
a bond  by  alloting 
one  third  of  the 
purchase  price  out  of 
your  month's  pay. 


BUY  A $25  BOND 
EVERY  3 MONTHS 
FOR  ONLY  $6.25  A MONTH 
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• FRONT  COVER:  William  Kreh,  SI,  dons  whiskers 

made  from  a swab  in  preparation  for  Christmas  ob- 
servance on  board  one  of  Uncle  Sam  s ships. 


• AT  LEFT:  Gun  crewmen  on  board  a Navy  battleship 
work  over  the  huge  16-inch  guns  of  the  ship. 


CREDITS:  Front  cover.  Official  U S.  Navy  photoqraph  bv  Wil- 
liam L.  Foster,  PHOAC2;  inside  front  cover  and  inside  back 
cover,  Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs.  On  pp.  32-33,  Official 
U.  S.  Navy  photographs. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 
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AIRCRAFT  CATAPULTS,  with  an  operable  H-2,  Mod- 1 as  the  example,  are  the  concern  of  these  prospective  ABMs. 


I F A LITTLE  knowledge  is  a dan- 
• gerous  thing,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Navy  hopes  to  demonstrate  that  much 
learning  packs  even  more  peril — for 
the  opposition. 

Instead  of  relaxing  as  might  be  ex- 
pected following  a great  war,  the  men 
who  train  our  Navy  are  busier  than 
the  midwife  at  a guinea  pig  farm. 
They  are  confronted  with  the  two- 
headed  monster  problem  of  training 
men  for  new  phases  of  warfare  and  of 
replacing  highly  skilled  men  who  have 
returned  to  civilian  life.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  resolving  both  diffi- 
culties. 

At  three  widely  scattered  stations 
sailors  now  are  learning  to  maintain 
and  operate  equipment  Jules  Verne 
never  dreamed  of  after  dining  on 
Welsh  rarebit  and  bride’s  biscuits. 
Part  of  the  course  in  Aviation  Ma- 
chinist’s Mate  School,  NATTC,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  turbo-jet  engines. 
Naval  Air  Material  Center,  Philadel- 
phia,  has  an  Aviation  Boatswain’s 
Mate  School  which  imparts  secrets  of 
complex  catapults  and  arresting  gear. 
Target  Aircraft  School,  a step  toward 
guided  missiles  and  pilotless  aircraft, 
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Men,  Women  of  Today’s 
Navy  Now  Are  Learning 
To  Operate  the  Intricate 
Machines  Which  Will  Be  A 
Part  of  Tomorrow’s  Fleets 


is  functioning  on  a limited  basis  at 
Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Meanwhile,  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by 
demobilization,  training  in  more  fa- 
miliar skills  proceeds  apace.  Nearly 
every  recruit  who  registers  a GCT 
score  of  50  or  higher  is  assigned  to  a 
service  school.  Fleet  men,  neglected 
during  the  war  so  far  as  elementary 
service  schools  were  concerned,  also 
are  being  combed  in  a search  for 
school  candidates.  This  search  began 
16  September  and  in  the  seven  months 
following  approximately  8,500  men 
from  the  Fleet  will  be  assigned  to 
Class  A schools.  Only  general  service 
men  are  included  in  the  above  figure, 
but  a similar  program  for  naval  avia- 
tion is  being  devised. 

This  is  a good  place  to  review  th& 


Navy’s  system  of  classifying  service  ' ■ 
schools.  There  are  four  grades: 

• Class  P,  the  most  basic,  consists  ' I 
of  engineering  and  clerical.  A few  | 
graduates  qualify  for 

• Class  A,  in  which  men  are  trained 
for  the  duties  of  a particular  rating. 
Graduates  are  qualified  for  third  class  j 
petty  officer  rates  in  everything  but 
service.  After  a tour  of  sea  duty 
selected  petty  officers  are  given 

e Class  B,  or  highly  technical  train-  „ 
ing  in  operation  and  maintenance  of 
highly  technical  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical equipment.  Graduates  are 
qualified  for  second,  first  and  chief 
petty  officer  rates  in  all  but  service 
requirements. 

• Class  C,  the  most  advanced  type, 
draws  students  principally  from  the 
ranks  of  graduates  of  Class  A and  B 
schools.  The  curriculums  of  some 
Class  C schools  concern  equipment  in- 
troduced to  the  Navy  since  the  stu- 
dent was  graduated  from  Class  A or 
B school.  Other  Class  C schools  teach 
special  skills,  aside  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a rating. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Navy  main- 
tains  Fleet  schools  at  numerous  loca- 
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tions,  where  men  are  given  instruc- 
tion in  more  than  a score  of  subjects. 

Needs  of  the  service,  paramount 
consideration  to  directors  of  the 
Navy’s  training  program,  are  reflected 
in  quotas  for  all  schools.  The  number 
of  men  trained  at  any  school  depends 
entirely  upon  requirements  in  the  fleet. 
The  program  is  flexible  and  can  be 
expanded  or  curtailed  with  little  de- 
lay. 

As  a result  it  is  difficult  to  settle 
upon  any  set  of  figures  as  the  capacity 
of  a school.  The  Service  Schools  Com- 
mand at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  however, 
sets  the  following  capacities  for  some 
of  its  schools:  basic  engineering,  520; 
elementary  electricity  and  radio  ma- 
terial, 3,150;  electrician’s  mates,  800; 
fire  controlman,  120;  storekeepers, 
720;  motor  machinist’s  mates,  96. 

Eight  now  the  Navy  acknowledges 
the  need  of  aviation  machinist’s  mates 
educated  to  the  care  of  jet- turbo  en- 
gines, one  of  the  later  developments 
in  aircraft  propulsion.  Class  A and 
B courses  for  AM  Ms  at  Memphis 
recognize  that  jet  propulsion,  now  be- 
yond the  trial  stage,  is  the  power  of 
the  plane  of  the  future.  Every  trainee 
in  the  A and  B schools  receives  in- 
struction in  turbo-jet.  They  do  a 
thorough  job. 

First  phase  of  the  instruction  covers 
the  history  of  jet  propulsion  and  its 
development,  the  basic  princinle  of 
physics  underlying  the  new  aircraft 
power  and  proceeds  to  examine  the 
subject  from  a number  of  angles.  Dis- 
cussed are  the  applications,  potentiali- 
ties and  limitations  of  the  engine. 
Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  jet 
propulsion  as  a means  of  sending 
planes  streaking  through  the  air. 

In  the  next  nhase  the  student  begins 
to  tinker  with  the  engine,  learning 
maintenance,  inspection,  operation  and 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

PUTTING  THE  FINGER  on  the  duplex  meter  valve,  an  instructor  explains 
the  operation  of  the  fuel  system  of  the  1-16  turbo-jet  aircraft  engine. 


In  accordance  with  their  specialty 
or  rating  the  enlisted  men  will  pursue 
a course  that  covers  the  following 
subjects:  operation,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  target  aircraft  engines;  air- 
planes; electronic  control  equipment; 
electrical  equipment;  parachutes;  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  catapults; 
and  procedures  for  recovery  of  drones 
on  land  and  over  water. 

No  ivy-grown  institution  itself,  the 
school  for  aviation  boatswain’s  mates 
at  Philadelphia  developed  only  this 
year  out  of  a short  course  in  catapults 
and  arresting  gear.  These  devices  still 
make  up  a substantial  portion  of  the 
curriculum,  but  other  subjects  have 
been  added  as  the  Navy  untangled  the 
hodge-podge  of  ratings  used  on  car- 
rier flight  decks. 

Now,  aviation  boatswain’s  mates, 


EXPOSED  TO  VIEW  in  this  cutaway  engine  are  the  internal  workings  of 
accessories  on  the  1-16  turbo-jet,  power  of  the  "airplane  of  the  future." 


trouble-shooting.  He  gets  experience 
in  engine  run-up  and  shut-down,  per- 
forms daily  and  25-hour  checks  of  the 
fuel,  oil  and  electrical  systems.  Cut- 
away mock-ups  of  jet  engines  help 
him  in  this  stage  of  his  education  as 
an  aviation  machinist’s  mate,  modern 
design. 

The  final  phase  of  jet-turbo  school- 
ing, devoted  entirely  to  trouble-shoot- 
ing, lets  every  student  put  into 
practice  the  lore  he  has  acquired  dur- 
ing the  course,  which  runs  16  weeks 
for  Class  A trainees  and  26  weeks  for 


Class  B.  Of  these  periods  40  hours,  in 
the  case  of  a Class  A learner,  and  120 
hours,  in  the  case  of  Class  B,  are  de- 
voted solely  to  jet-turbo  engines. 
Some  men  are  enrolled  in  Class  B 
AMM  School  for  jet-turbo  schooling- 
only.  Memphis  also  operates  a Class 
C school  for  AMMs,  which  is  of  short 
duration. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  each  month 
one  officer  and  seven  enlisted  men,  a 
prospective  team  for  radio  control  of 
aircraft,  meet  for  a four  weeks  course 
of  instruction  in  Target  Aircraft 
School  at  Santa  Ana.  Enlisted  men 
comprising  the  units  are  an  ACMM, 
AMM2,  AM2,  AETM1,  AETM2  and 
2 seamen.  They  are  among  the  most 
privileged  persons  in  the  Navy,  with 
the  gate  swung  wide  to  admit  them  to 
the  new  field  of  radio-controlled  air- 
craft. 

They  will  be  trained  in  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  repair  and  over- 
haul of  target  aircraft  and  equipment, 
and  the  officers  and  chief  petty  officers 
also  will  learn  aerial  control  of  the 
“drones.” 


TARGET  AIRCRAFT  gets  a final  tune-up,  preparatory  to  launching,  as  stu- 
dents in  the  naval  school  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  learn  to  handle  "drones." 


CAMERA  STOPS  target  aircraft  at  m, 
seven  sailors  get  to  attend  catapuj 


usually  graduates  of  this  school,  take 
care  of  plane  handling,  arresting  gear, 
catapults,  fire  fighting,  gasoline  stor- 
age and  handling  and  aviation  sea- 
manship on  carriers  of  the  fleet.  They 
learn  these  skills  in  a Class  A school 
of  16  weeks  duration,  beginning  with 
a study  of  the  history  of  carrier  op- 
erations in  the  Navy. 

Longest  part  of  the  course,  as  was 
hinted,  is  in  catapults.  Students  not 
only  learn  about  them  but  actually 
toss  planes  into  the  air  from  cata- 
pults at  the  school’s  field  installations. 
Four  types  are  covered — the  P-6  sea- 
plane catapult,  the  portable  HE,  the 
H2  and  H4.  The  last  two,  hydraulic 
installations,  were  used  on  carriers 
during  the  war.  Students  study  work- 


ing models  in  classrooms  and  see  “live 
shots”  from  the  H2  and  H4  at  Mustin 
Field. 

Until  recently  veiled  with  secrecy, 
arresting  gear  loses  its  air  of  mystery 
in  ABM  school  whose  students  also 
find  the  machinery  easier  to  under- 
stand than  was  believed.  The  new 
Mk-5  and  older  Mk-4  are  explained  in 
lectures,  in  workshops  and  at  actual 
landings  on  the  platform  at  Mustin 
Field. 

Aviation  seamanship,  final  phase  of 
the  training,  is  learned  at  Mustin 
Field’s  seaplane  facilities  and  con- 
sists chiefly  in  launching  and  beaching 
patrol  boats  at  the  ramp,  small  boat 
handling,  mooring  of  planes  to  buoys 
and  seaplane  re-fueling.  Upon  com- 


pletion of  the  course  graduates  become 
Sis,  strikers  for  the  rating  of  ABM3. 
They  are  assigned  to  AirLant  or  Air- 
Pac  for  further  detail  to  the  Fleet. 

These  three  schools — ABM,  AMM  I 
and  Target  Aircraft — are  under  juris- 
diction of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Air  1 
Technical  Training  with  headquarters 
in  NATTC,  Memphis.  Besides  that  at 
Memphis  he  supervises  NATTCs  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  (Ward  Island), 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Pensacola,  Fla., 
Banana  River,  Fla.,  Lakehurst,  N.  J., 
Philadelphia,  and  Santa  Ana.  Schools 
at  these  places  include: 

• Memphis — AMM,  AM,  AdvAMM,  ! 
AdvAM,  Line  Maintenance  (F8F), 
Line  Maintenance  AD  (BT2D),  Line 
Maintenance  (R5D),  Printer,  Avia- 
tion Engineering  and  Naval  Air 
Mobile  Trainers. 

• Corpus  Christi — Aviation  Elec- 
tronics Maintenance,  Aviation  Com- 
munications and  Aviation  Electronics. 

• Jacksonville — Aviation  Fundamen- 
tals, AEM,  AOM,  Control  Tower 
Operator,  AdvAEM,  AdvAOM,  Air- 
craft Instruments  and  Aviation  Store- 
keeper. 

• Pensacola — Photography,  Motion 
Picture  Camera  and  Camera  Repair. 

• Banana  River — Ground  Controlled 
Approach. 

• Lakehurst — AERM,  PR  and  Adv-  i 
AERM. 

• Santa  Ana — Target  Aircraft. 

Chief  target  of  the  program  to  edu- 
cate what  was  left  of  the  Navy  after 
demobilization  is  the  electronics  field. 
Beginning  last  month  electronics 
training  expanded  spectacularly  as 
BuPers  strove  to  school  ETMs  and 
AETMs  to  fill  7,900  vacant  billets. 
The  basic  course  was  broadened  from 
20  to  42  weeks,  and  the  advanced  left 
at  28  weeks. 

The  expanded  program  offers  men 
of  the  Navy  one  of  the  most  attractive 
careers  available.  They  will  learn  to 
install,  repair,  maintain  and  keep  in  y 
operational  readiness  the  3,700  types 
of  new  and  complex  electronics  equip- 
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ADVANCED  STUDENTS  at  Electronics  Materiel  School,  Anacostia,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  use  20-inch  oscilloscope  to  show  functioning  of  electronics  gear. 
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UNTOUCHED  BY  HUMAN  HANDS,  controlled  from  the  ground,  the  target 
aircraft  points  its  nose  at  the  California  horizon  following  a catapult  launching. 


nent  of  departure  from  catapult.  Only 
:lasses  which  convene  once  a month. 

ment  aboard  ships  of  the  Fleet,  in 
Navy  planes  and  at  shore  stations. 
The  field  includes  radio,  radar,  sonar 
and  loran  navigation  and  makes  rapid 
advancement  to  CPO  or  warrant  offi- 
cer possible  for  ambitious  sailors. 

Students  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  Navy  standard  tests  given  all  re- 
cruits. The  chosen  attend  naval  train- 
ing schools  at  Great  Lakes,  111.; 
Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Del  Monte,  Calif.,  for 
basic  courses  in  electronics.  They  go 
to  U.  S.  Naval  Schools  (Electronics 
Materiel)  at  Anacostia,  D.  C.,  and  at 
Treasure  Island,  for  advanced  ETM 
training.  At  U.  S.  Naval  School  (Air- 
borne Electronics  Material),  Corpus 
Christi,  the  advanced  course  for 
AETMs  is  taught. 

Classroom  and  laboratory  instruc- 
tion in  the  basic  course  has  been  in- 
creased from  800  to  1,680  hours.  In 
this  time  the  student  plows  through 
mathematics,  elementary  electricity 
and  basic  radio,  beginning  on  the  high 
school  level.  Mathematics  continue 
through  trigonometry  and  logarith- 
mic, quadratic  and  exponential  equa- 
tions. Electricity  and  radio  mingle 
heady  theory  with  earthv  laboratory 
practice,  during  which  the  trainees 
learn  tools,  soldering,  metal-working, 
wiring,  test  equipment  and  care  of 
motors. 

From  this  course  students  go  to  the 
advanced  Radio  Material  School  for 
1,120  hours  of  work,  usually  after  a 
tour  of  sea  duty,  and  then  they  are 
conversant  with  a mouth-filling  array 
of  electronic  equipment.  They  can — 
and  do — discourse  glibly  of  frequency- 
controlling crystals,  coaxial  cables, 
signal  generators,  oscilloscopes,  resist- 
ance-capacitance circuits,  vacuum 
tubes,  audio  amplifiers,  TRF  and 
Sunerheterodyne  receivers  and  sche- 
matic diagrams. 

It’s  a complex  language  they  speak 
and  quite  as  it  should  be,  for  this  is 
the  language  with  which  they  discuss 
electronic  devices  which  solve  in  a 
flash  mathematical  equations  that 
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would  baffle  the  human  mind  for  slow 
minutes.  In  this  obscure  patois  the 
technicians  make  clear — to  themselves, 
at  least — the  ailments  that  might 
afflict  air-  and  surface-search  radar, 
fire  control  radar,  delicate  sonar  and 
thousands  of  their  electronic  cousins. 

Sonar,  in  fact/  is  so  special  a cate- 
gory that  its  operation  is  subject  of  a 
course  of  instruction  at  Fleet  schools 
on  both  coasts.  It  is  one  of  a wide- 
range  of  subjects  including  fire-fight- 
ing, amphibious  warfare,  anti-aircraft 
gunnery,  CIC,  fleet  gunnery,  ASW 
and  emergency  ship-handling.  Here 
Fleet  personnel  get  instruction  in  spe- 
cialized duties  and  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  brush  up  on  new  develop- 
ments of  equipment  and  its  tactical 
use. 


Sonar  schools  are  located  at  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
facilities  for  instruction  in  most  of 
the  other  subjects  mentioned  above 
are  available  at  Norfolk,  Va. ; Boston, 
Mass.;  New  York;  Philadelphia;  Bre- 
merton, Wash.;  San  Pedro,  Calif.; 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.;  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  Guam,  M.  I.; 
San  Diego;  and  Treasure  Island,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Specialized  training 
for  amphibious  men  is  conducted  at 
Little  Creek,  Va.,  and  Coronado, 
Calif.,  anti-aircraft  training — using 
live  ammunition — is  available  ashore 
at  Dam  Neck,  Va.,  and  Guantanamo 
Bay. 

Besides  the  Fleet  schools,  which  are 
operated  almost  entirely  for  personnel 


MARINE  ARMORED  cable  for  power  and  signal  distribution  occupies  ad- 
vanced students,  installing  a switchboard  of  Electronics  Materiel  School. 
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FUTURE  ELECTRICIAN'S  mates  get  a lesson  in  serving  leads  in  a connection  box,  while  (at  right)  fire  controlman 
gives  instruction  to  students  in  the  plotting  room  of  Fire  Control  School  at  the  NTC  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 


attached  to  units  afloat,  there  is  an- 
other group  of  schools  which  offer 
instruction  in  specialized  functions 
necessary  to  the  fighting  of  modern 
ships.  Among  these  are  the  Subma- 
rine School  at  New  London,  Conn.; 
Salvage  School  at  Bayonne,  N.  J. ; Net 
and  Harbor  Defense  Schools  at  Tibu- 
ron,  Calif.;  Mine  Warfare  School  at 
Yorktown,  Va. ; and  the  CB  Training 
Center  at  Port  Hueneme,  Calif. 

Enlisted  sonar  instruction  at  San 
Diego  and  Key  West  covers  a 24-week 
period  and  prepares  graduates  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  all  current 
sonar  equipment.  Basic  function  of 
the  school,  as  you  might  surmise,  is  to 


school  surface  craft  personnel  in  sub- 
marine hunting  with  sonar.  Class- 
room work,  considered  secondary  to 
practical  instruction,  takes  only 
enough  time  to  explain  theory  and 
procedure.  Charts  and  posters,  made 
by  the  art  departments  of  the  schools, 
speed  classroom  study.  Mock-ups  and 
training  devices,  one  of  which  ap- 
proximates sound  quality  of  actual 
undersea  operations,  help  in  this 
training. 

Final  training  takes  place  at  sea 
aboard  ships  of  the  local  training 
squadrons.  On  these  craft,  which 
carry  all  the  latest  sonar  gear,  en- 
listed men  join  with  officers  taking- 
allied  courses  to  form  combat  teams. 


They  track  submerged  “tame”  sub- 
marines, learning  how  an  attacking 
vessel  deals  with  a lurking  foe. 

The  sonar  schools  also  provide 
courses  for  sonar  personnel  who  will 
be  assigned  to  submarines.  Record- 
ings made  at  sea  aboard  submarines 
reproduce  sounds  the  men  may  expect 
to  hear  in  actual  operation.  They 
leave  the  school  with  confidence  born 
of  ability  to  recognize  any  sound 
heard  in  undersea  craft. 

Classroom  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, as  with  other  Navy  schools,  com- 
prise the  schedule  which  covers, 
among  other  subjects,  use  of  the 
“lung”  including  escape  from  the 
training  tank,  principles  of  buoyancy, 
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SALVAGE  DIVERS  at  school  in  New  York  take  final  peek  at  surface  world  before  face  plates  are  dogged  down 
in  picture  at  left.  Lighting-off  and  securing  are  taught  basic  engineering  students  with  this  boiler  mock-up. 
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I submarine  phraseology,  shipboard  or- 
m janization  and  routine  and  interior 
voice  communications.  A substantial 
oart  of  the  curriculum  concerns  struc- 
;ure  of  the  submarine. 

All  of  this  is  little  changed  from  the 
training  given  during  the  war,  but  the 
school  does  have  a new  advantage. 
Mow,  instead  of  using  antiquated 
sraft  as  during  the  war  years,  the 
latest  types  of  submarines  are  used 
for  indoctrination  of  the  students. 

Another  important  school,  the  salv- 
age school,  recently  had  a change  of 
scene.  Operated  during  the  war  in  the 
‘Hudson  River,  where  the  capsized 
Normandie  provided  an  ideal  labora- 
tory, the  school  has  now  been  moved 
to  Bayonne.  There,  in  an  eerie  under- 
water classroom,  the  Navy  takes  ad- 
venturous sailors — preferably  shy  on 
imagination — and  turns  them  into  ex- 
perienced divers  and  ship-salvage  ex- 
perts in  16  weeks. 

Aside  from  specifying  that  students 
not  be  “cream-puffs,”  the  school  isn’t 
too  fussy  about  its  volunteers.  They 
must  be  able  to  pop  their  ears  and 
equalize  pressure,  but  they  don’t  even 
have  to  know  how  to  swim.  Swimmers 
may  be  too  cocky.  Even  wearing 
glasses  is  not  a drawback,  since  visi- 
bility is  nothing  remarkable  under 
i water,  with  or  without  20/20  eyes. 

Mine  Warfare,  both  the  laying  of 
mines  and  the  elimination  of  mine 
fields,  is  the  major  occupation  of  the 
Navy’s  mine  Fleet.  Officers  and  en- 
listed men,  engaged  in  this  work  in 
large  numbers,  get  special  instruction 
at  Mine  Warfare  School,  Yorktown, 
Va. ; prior  to  their  assignment  to  the 
mine  Fleet.  At  Yorktown,  with  com- 
bined classroom,  laboratory  and  prac- 
tical instruction  afloat,  the  students 
become  experts  in  the  handling  of  all 
types  of  mines. 

Salvage,  sonar,  submarine,  mine 
warfare  and  other  Fleet  schools — like 
ABM,  AMM,  Target  Aircraft  and  the 
rest  of  the  aviation  schools — only 
augment  the  extensive  educational  or- 
ganization within  the  shore  establish- 
ment. Navv  budgetary  proposals  for 
1947  and  1948  disclose  that  schools 
will  operate  at  these  places: 

NavTorpSta,  Newport — TM. 

NavShipYd,  NavBase,  New  York — 
gyro  compass  and  cryptographic  re- 
pair facilities. 

NavShipYd,  Philadelphia — WT. 

NTC,  Bainbridge,  recruit  training, 
clerical,  SC  and  BKR,  CK  and  ST, 
RM,  motion  picture  operator,  com- 
pressed gas. 

NTC,  Great  Lakes — recruit  train- 
ing, basic  engineering,  EM,  EE  and 
RM,  FC,  MOMM,  MM,  SK  and  ETM. 

NTC,  San  Diego — recruit  training, 
Y,  MMS,  M,  stenographer,  recruit 
procurement,  MMR,  motion  picture 
operators,  teletype  and  welding. 

NavShipYd,  Mare  Island,  San 
Francisco — cryptographic  repair  fa- 
cilities. 

Treasure  Island,  San  Francisco — 

ETM. 

NGF,  Washington,  D.  C.— SAO. 

RecSta,  Washington,  D.  C. — FC, 
GM,  IC,  music  and  deep  sea  divers. 

NRL,  Bellevue,  D.  C.— ETM  (to  be 
shifted  to  Great  Lakes) . 
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BLAZING  GASOLINE,  above,  is  something  ABMs  must  learn  to  cope  with. 
Another  part  of  the  Philadelphia  curriculum  is  flight  deck  spotting  (below). 


MACHINIST'S-MATES-to-be  (below)  study  the  lathe  of  the  land,  part  of  a 
course  that  requires  students  to  operate  machines  in  shop  demonstrations. 
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MOST  SEEKERS  of  buried  treasure 
find  little  wealth  to  reward  them 
for  their  time  and  effort.  Such  was  not 
the  case  in  the  Navy’s  search  for  silver 
at  the  bottom  of  Tokyo  Bay. 

From  BuShips  comes  a tale  of  sal- 
vage operations  that  takes  on  an  al- 
most storybook  aspect.  During  the 
month  of  November  1945  the  Navy 
raised  more  than  six  tons  of  silver 
ingots,  Japanese-minted  at  Osaka, 
from  the  waters  of  the  Yokosuka  » 
Naval  Base — a hoard  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $200,000. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  1945, 
with  forces  of  our  Third  Fleet  entering 
the  waters  of  East  Japan,  the  Japa- 
nese sought  to  remove  a cache  of  sil- 
ver bullion  then  stored  at  one  of  their 
largest  yards,  the  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base.  A typhoon  and  the  arrival  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  in  the  harbor  prevented 
them  from  accomplishing  the  transfer. 

No  report  on  this  silver  was  made 
to  Navy  authorities  when  they  took 
control  of  Tokyo  Bay  on  5 September. 

In  the  official  report  of  15  September 
concerned  with  the  assets  of  the  Yoko-  i 
suka  Yard  the  Japanese  still  made  no  * 
mention  of  undeclared  silver. 

Meanwhile,  salvage  operations  were 
under  way  to  rid  the  harbor  of  de-  j I 
stroyed  Japanese  craft,  using  captured 
Japanese  floating  cranes  to  clear  debris  ; < 
from  the  shipyard.  It  was  one  of  these  I ] 
cranes  that  yielded  the  first  clue  to  the 
existence  of  hidden  treasure. 

A chief  boatswain,  skipper  of  the 
crane,  reported  the  finding  of  a bar  of 
tin  aboard  his  crane.  Upon  inspection, 

SIX  TONS  of  silver,  valued  at 
$200,000,  were  found  after  discovery 
of  bullion  during  salvage  work  t 
in  clearing  Tokyo  Bay  of  debris. 


TIRED,  WAR-WEARY  Yanks  dump  $9,000,000  in  Manila  Bay  to  keep  it  from 
Japs  early  in  war.  The  Navy  later  recovered  a large  part  of  the  money. 


THE 


officials  pronounced  the  bar  silver,  al- 
most pure. 

A Japanese  yard  hand,  former  oper- 
ator of  the  crane,  was  questioned  as  to 
what  uses  the  crane  had  been  put.  He 
denied  the  existence  of  any  large  horde 
of  silver,  but  the  man’s  attitude  belied 
his  words  and  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  was  only  doing  as  he  had  been  told 
to  do.  The  search  was  not  abandoned. 

Personnel  of  the  harbor  area  were 
rounded  up  and  questioned.  Officers 
and  men  who  were  known  to  have 
been  in  the  area  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  treasure. 

Two  former  Japanese  officers,  a 
lieutenant  and  a lieutenant  commander, 
attached  to  the  staff  of  Rear  Admiral 
M.  Kawabata,  former  deputy  chief  of 
staff,  were  brought  in  for  questioning. 
Reversing  their  tactics,  Navy  officers 
informed  them  that  we  knew  of  the 
existence  of  a cache  of  silver,  and  that 
“it  would  be  better  to  let  us  know  the 
whole  story.” 

The  officers  offered  no  information, 
but  their  questioning  resulted  in  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Kawabata  to  Com- 
modore O.  O.  Kessing,  USN,  com- 
mander fleet  activities,  shore  based. 
This  letter  gave  the  location  of  200 
bars  of  silver  scuttled  40  yards  from 
shore  in  the  Yokosuka  Navy  Base.  He 
sought  to  explain  why  the  silver  had 
not  been  declared  earlier. 

On  23  August,  Kawabata  wrote,  the 
barge  which  was  to  have  carried  the 
silver  from  the  Yokosuka  base  ran  into 
a typhoon  and  sank.  Four  days  later 
the  Japanese  refloated  the  barge  and 
brought  the  silver  back  to  the  yard 
where  it  was  scuttled,  barge  and  all, 
off  Dock  No.  3.  The  admiral  claimed 
that  no  information  of  the  barge  being 
refloated  had  reached  him  and  that  he 
had  assumed  the  silver  was  lost  at  sea. 

USS  Protector  (ARS  14)  was  as- 
signed to  salvage  the  silver.  Equipped 
with  a sketch  showing  the  approximate 
location,  furnished  by  Admiral  Kawa- 
bata, diving  operations  commenced  on 
2 November.  At  1200  3 November  a 
wire  cargo  net,  full  of  silver  ingots, 
was  found  under  40  feet  of  water. 
Using  probing  bars  and  jetting  hoses 
to  clear  away  the  mud,  divers  loaded 
between  five  and  10  bars  at  a time  into 
canvas  sacks,  which  were  then  hauled 
aboard  the  Protector. 

By  9 November,  182  bars  of  silver 
each  weighing  60  pounds  had  been  re- 
covered. The  ingots  were  identified  as 
having  been  minted  at  the  Imperial 
Mint,  Osaka.  As  recovery  of  the  miss- 
ing 18  bars  seemed  improbable,  sal- 
vaging operations  were  suspended  24 
November. 

The  Navy  also  went  treasure  hunt- 
ing in  Manila  Bay.  Their  activities 
there  resulted  in  reclaiming  close  to 
$3,000,000. 

When  the  Japanese  forces  drove 
down  the  Islands  toward  Manila,  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth 
moved  its  money  to  Corregidor.  After 
subs  took  out  all  that  they  could,  there 
was  still  $9,000,000  on  the  Rock.  As 
surrender  seemed  imminent,  General 
MacArthur  ordered  the  silver  dumped 


into  the  water.  A group  of  sick  men, 
tired,  beaten,  under  fire,  took  the  order 
literally.  The  silver  sank  at  random, 
haphazardly,  and  the  position  could  not 
be  definitely  charted. 

When  the  Japs  took  over  Manila 
they  knew  that  the  treasure  was  there, 
and  made  attempts  to  salvage  it. 
Using  prisoners-of-war  and  Moro  na- 
tives as  divers,  they  managed  to  bring 
some  of  the  silver  to  the  surface. 
Among  the  divers  was  a CPO  who  kept 
count  of  the  coins  recovered,  and  esti- 
mated that  the  Japs  got  more  than 
$1,500,000. 

When  Manila  returned  to  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  the  condition  of 
shipping  facilities  took  the  entire  at- 
tention of  Navy  salvage  crews.  Among 
ships  sunk  in  the  harbor  was  a Japa- 
nese freighter  in  which  the  divers 
found  a large  quantity  of  currency. 
Drawn  on  the  Bank  of  Indochina,  it 
was  useless  to  the  forces  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  was  washed,  dried,  and 
issued  to  fliers  to  use  for  expenses  in 
case  they  crashed  in  Japanese  occu- 
pied territory. 

Soon  silver  that  had  been  brought 
up  by  “bootleg”  divers  was  found  to 
be  in  circulation,  and  the  Army  called 
for  help  in  recovering  the  money  that 
had  been  dropped  in  the  harbor.  Tak- 
ing a crew  from  the  harbor  clearing 
detail,  the  Navy  started  to  recover  the 
silver  in  May  1945.  With  a few  Army 
divers,  they  worked  every  day  weather 
conditions  permitted  until  coins  be- 


Navy’s  Divers  Recovered 
Hoard  of  Silver  Treasure 
From  Bottom  of  Tokyo  Bay 
After  Solving  Jap  Attempt 
To  Hide  Location  of  Cache 


came  so  scarce  that  further  operations 
were  not  practical. 

Salvage  crews  used  Navy  standard 
deep  sea  diving  equipment,  and  dived 
from  whatever  ships  were  available, 
generally  net  tenders.  The  silver 
rested  in  two  feet  of  mud,  and  at  an 
average  depth  of  130  feet.  The  silver 
had  been  dropped  in  wooden  boxes 
which  after  three  years  under  water 
had  rotted  so  badly  that  they  fell  apart 
at  a touch,  leaving  the  coins  loose 
under  a cover  of  mud. 

The  method  of  recovery  was  simple. 
The  diver  went  to  his  assigned  area 
and  began  to  feel  around  the  bottom 
until  he  found  one  of  the  piles  of  coins. 
When  he  found  it,  he  went  down  on 
his  hands  and  knees  and  groped 
around  the  bottom  until  he  had  picked 
up  all  the  coins  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
When  “on”  a pile,  a diver  could  bring 
up  $3,500  in  one  trip.  At  times,  how- 
ever, three  or  four  days  would  pass 
without  the  recovery  of  any  silver. 
The  thrill  of  finding  treasure  soon  dis- 
appeared as  the  days  passed  and  the 
divers  groped  through  slime  and  fish 
in  the  search  for  coins. 

When  a sufficient  amount  of  silver 
had  been  recovered,  the  coins  were 
dumped  on  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
counted  in  the  presence  of  an  Army 
auditor,  and  taken  to  the  Army  bank. 

As  complete  as  the  job  was,  there 
still  remains,  under  those  Pacific 
waters,  a source  of  many  tall  tales  yet 
to  come — of  hidden  treasure  only  wait- 
ing to  be  hauled  up  by  some  fortunate, 
daring  diver  who  makes  a lucky 
“strike.” 

When  the  Navy  called  a halt  to  the 
operation  on  15  Aug  1946,  they  had  re- 
covered more  than  $3,500,000.  That, 
and  the  amount  the  Japs  took,  add  up 
to  about  $5,500,000,  leaving  $3,500,000 
more  still  on  the  harbor  floor — a goodly 
sum  for  future  treasure  seekers. 
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DECOMMISSIONED  or  soon  to  be  decommissioned,  ships  in  groups  of  six  or  twelve  lying  at  rest  in  St.  Johns  River. 


IF  YOU’VE  been  saving  back  a tear 
• to  shed  for  sailors  of  the  Inactive 
Fleets,  go  ahead  and  waste  it  on  some 
more  immediate  sorrow — leave,  liberty, 
pay  or  the  state  of  the  nation.  Those 
lads  are  getting  on  as  well  as  might 
be  expected. 

Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  must  cope 
with  a housing  shortage,  but  who 
knows  where  a man  can  rent  a three- 
room  apartment  complete  with  roof? 
Some  have  been  shunted  to  anchorages 
three  weeds  and  a red  barn  beyond 
nowhere.  There’s  a little  indecision 
as  to  whether  they  are  on  sea  duty, 
shore  duty  or  in  undramatic  exile,  but 
BuPers  intends  to  get  this  unraveled 
by  1 July  1947. 

Still  another  source  of  dismay 
among  the  Inactive  Fleet  sailors  is 
the  drudgery  of  preparing  ships  for 
inactivation.  Chipping  and  painting 
don’t  make  for  a mad  round  of  pleas- 
ure. On  Navy  Day,  27  October,  how- 
ever, the  task  of  putting  vessels  into 
mothballs  at  15  berthing  areas  was 
55  to  60  per  cent  complete. 

The  housing  shortage,  particularly 
acute  in  such  places  as  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  probably  will  ease  be- 
fore too  long.  SecNav  already  has 
outlined  a housing  policy  for  berthing 
areas  of  the  Sixteenth  (East  Coast) 
and  Nineteenth  (West  Coast)  Fleets. 
It  provides  that  housing  should  be 

70 


Don’t  Get  All  Broken  Up 
Over  Plight  of  Personnel 
On  Ships  in  Mothballs — 
They  Are  Doing  All  Right 
In  Spite  of  Early  Snafus 


made  available  for  all  officers  and 
men,  plus  their  families,  at  outlying 
and  isolated  stations  of  the  two  In- 
active Fleets.  At  other  naval  estab- 
lishments, where  Sixteenth  or  Nine- 
teenth Fleet  vessels  are  laid  up 
against  future  need,  housing  is  to  be 
furnished  key  officers  and  men,  in- 
cluding their  families,  whose  presence 
on  station  at  all  times  is  essential  to 
proper  administration.  In  addition,  if 
adequate  private  housing  will  not  be 
available  in  the  reasonably  near 
future  at  these  establishments,  other 
officers  and  men  are  to  be  provided 
Navy  housing. 

Factors  beyond  control  of  the  Navy 
have  delayed  execution  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  hurry  erection  of  housing  at  the 
berthing  spots.  At  least  one  place 
does  not  have  this  trouble.  Available 
to  the  Texas  Group,  anchored  at 
Orange,  Tex.,  are  adequate  and  inex- 


pensive living  accommodations  for 
naval  personnel  and  their  families. 

As  for  the  sea  duty-shore  duty 
dilemma,  BuPers  has  solved  it  tem- 
porarily. Permanent  solution  must 
await  completion  of  the  inactivation 
program.  In  the  meantime  duty  on 
Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  Fleet  Staffs 
and  Group  Staffs  is  shore  duty  for 
both  officers  and  enlisted  person- 
nel. Duty  in  ships  of  the  two  fleets 
is  sea  duty  until  date  of  inactivation 
for  both  officers  and  men — with  sea 
pay.  Afterwards  it  is  shore  duty  for 
officers  and  men.  For  purposes  of 
qualifying  for  advancement  in  rating 
or  change  in  status  service  in  the 
“mothball  fleet”  counts  as  sea  duty. 
It  is  not  considered  sea  duty  in  com- 
puting eligibility  for  a shore  billet. 

The  temporary  policy  as  to  duty 
status  is  set  forth  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
248-46  (NDB,  15  November),  which 
also  describes  SecNav’s  housing  policy. 

One  drawback  to  the  temporary 
policy  is  that  BuPers  maintains  no 
waiting  list  for  men  who  desire  as- 
signment to  an  Inactive  Fleet.  Enlisted 
men,  in  fact,  are  being  assigned  to  the 
Sixteenth  Fleet  by  ComServLantSrb- 
OrdComd,  and  to  the  Nineteenth  by 
ComWestSeaFron. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Inactive  Fleet  assignments  will 
become  desirable.  Even  the  compara- 
tive inaccessibility  and  rural  somno- 
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ence  of  some  of  the  anchorages  can 
ie  remedied.  A prime  example  is 
Jreen  Cove  Springs,  sleepy  Florida 
lamlet  of  1,700  persons,  30  miles  from 
he  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  once 
cnown  as  the  “parlor  city  of  the 
south.”  With  arrival  of  the  Fleet, 
Jreen  Cove  Springs  added  bedroom 
md  sink  to  the  parlor  and  swelled  to 
i booming  city  of  5,000. 

Prior  to  the  influx  of  sailors  Green 
Hove  Springs  had  no  more  need  for  a 
axicab  than  a Ulithi  marine  had  for 
noney.  Now  92  of  them  buzz  between 
:he  anchorage  and  the  city.  At  one 
:ime  five  barbers  could  cut  hair  faster 
;han  Green  Cove  Springs  burghers 
;ould  grow  it.  Now  the  city  boasts 
L5  tonsorial  artists  in  addition  to  those 
at  the  naval  station. 

At  the  crest  of  this  flood  of  Fleet 
arrivals  23,000  men  were  stationed  on 
ships  in  the  anchorage  and  at  the 
naval  base,  formerly  Lee  Auxiliary 
Air  Station.  Things  have  simmered 
down  now  and  8,000  perform  all  duties 
in  connection  with  inactivation  of 
more  than  500  ships,  ranging  from 
DEs  to  LCTs. 

These  8,000  do  not  have  to  seek 
their  amusement  in  still-tiny  Green 
Cove  Springs.  On  liberty  the  Green 
Cove  sailor  can  go  to  St.  Augustine, 
oldest  city  in  the  U.  S.,  by  buses 
which  run  to  the  beach  and  to  Tent 
City,  an  installation  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  officers  and  men  on  week- 
end liberty. 

Also  accessible  now  by  liberty  bus 
are  world-famous  Silver  Springs; 
Marineland_,  an  “oceanarium;”  and  a 
nearby  alligator  and  ostrich  farm. 
More  metropolitan  entertainment  can 
be  found  at  Daytona  Beach,  only  80 
miles  away,  and  at  Jacksonville,  the 

I largest  city  in  the  state.  Sailors  have 
found  Daytona  Beach  as  well  suited 
to  sand-sailing,  sun-bathing  and  wolf- 
calling as  it  was  for  automobile  speed 
tests. 

On  the  station  itself  are  many 
means  of  diversion.  Recreational 
facilities  include  basketball  courts, 

II  softball  diamonds,  table  tennis,  bil- 
liards, horseshoes  and  volley  ball. 
With  a brief  intermission  for  the 
rainy  season,  intramural  programs  in 
basketball  and  softball  provide  men 
with  entertainment. 

Aboard  the  station  is  what  probably 
constitutes  the  largest  oasis  in  Florida, 
the  “White  Hat.”  This  beer  patio 
!j  seats  more  than  300  men,  serves  more 
than  600  nightly  and  sets  out  an  aver- 
age of  2.900  bottles  in  a single  day. 
Night  club  talent  comes  from  all  over 
the  South  to  perform  for  the  thirsty 
ones. 

Movies  are  shown  three  times  daily 
at  Green  Cove — at  a 1400  matinee 
and  in  the  evenings  at  1800  and  2015. 
A film  exchange  is  operated  for  the 
Fleet  men  who  cannot  attend  the  show 
at  the  station. 

Ship’s  Service,  a large  retail  estab- 
lishment, gives  the  sailors  a place  to 
spend  some  time  and  mon^y.  They 
spend  an  average  of  $20,000  a week 
with  milk  and  cigarettes  moving  fast- 
est. During  the  week  prior  to  last 
Mother’s  Day,  Ship’s  Service  sold 
1 500  boxes  of  candy  and  grossed 
$30  000. 

. Daily  at  1100  work  halts  on  the  sta- 
tion and  throughout  the  anchorage 


WORK  STOPS  at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.,  (above)  as  mailmen  distribute 
the  St.  Johns  Inlander  throughout  the  anchorage.  'Miss  Operation  Zipper 
(below)  is  Miss  Doris  Krauss  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  helping  decommission  a PC. 
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SOFTBALL  games  every  afternoon  at  West  End  Ball  Park  feature  recreation 
program  at  Orange,  Tex.,  anchorage  which  also  boasts  portable  swim  pool. 


SEDENTARY  sailors  find  books, 
liberty  hours.  Here  is  the  readin 


chipping  hammers  and  paint  brushes 
are  put  aside  as  mailmen  distribute 
the  St.  Johns  Inlander.  With  more 
than  30,000  readers  the  Inlander 
called  itself  at  one  time  the  largest 
circulating  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
Fleet.  Established  last  January  by 
four  officers  as  an  eight-page  tabloid, 
the  Inlander  maintains  reader  interest 
with  its  breezy  metropolitan  style. 

Still  Green  Cove  Springs  looks  to 
the  future,  when  5,000  men  will  be 
permanently  stationed  ashore  and 
afloat.  Construction  plans  include  a 
chapel,  commissary  store  and  laundry, 
for  which  SecNav  has  approved  the 
expenditure  of  $408,000.  Eventually 
the  500-odd  vessels  will  be  berthed 


alongside  11  permanent  piers  during 
the  hurricane  season.  Transportation 
facilities  will  be  improved  and  the 
shipment  of  supplies  to  ships  in  the 
Florida  Group  made  easier.  Not  too 
distant  is  the  day  when  liberty-bound 
sailors  may  descend  a gangway  and 
stroll  away  on  a broad  concrete  dock. 

At  Orange,  where  136  vessels 
eventually  will  be  inactivated,  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  fleet  was 
never  so  acute,  but  even  so  the  welfare 
of  enlisted  men  attached  to  Texas 
Group  is  not  ignored.  Weekly  fishing 
trips  down  the  Sabine  River,  past  Port 
Arthur  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  help 
break  the  monotony  of  Inactive  Fleet 
life.  Not  that  fishing  isn’t  good  in  the 


Sabine.  The  narrow,  deep  strean- 
teems  with  catfish  as  do  the  bayou1 
near  the  anchorage  which  is  located 
two  miles  above  Orange. 

A portable  swimming  pool  has  beer 
erected  near  the  recreation  building  oi 
the  Naval  Station.  USO  entertainers 
weekly  dances  with  local  glamour  girl: 
furnished  and  an  extensive  hobF 
craft  program  are  other  delights  ii  1 
this  duty.  Within  weekend  libert; 
distance  are  Beaumont,  Port  Arthur 
Houston  and  Galveston. 

The  Texas  Group,  as  typical  o . 
other  Sixteenth  and  Nineteenth  Flee 
berthing  places,  makes  a rewardinj 
study  for  the  man  who  contemplate: 
future  service  with  Inactive  ships  ■ 
Fifty  ships  lie  lazily  at  anchor  in  th< 
river  above  the  city.  Below  the  bridge 
which  connects  Orange  to  Louisiana  i 
are  30  more.  About  56  more  aril  ? 
scheduled  to  report.  They  include 
minesweepers,  seaplane  tenders,  tugs! 
LSVs,  a destroyer  tender,  repair  ships,  . 
ammunition  ships,  AGs  and  one  APL 

Permanent  docks  are  under  con- 
struction and  it  is  there,  moored  a’ 
river’s  edge,  above  the  bridge  on  th< 
Texas  shore  that  Inactive  ship  sailor: 
will  serve  in  the  future.  No  one  live;  ■ 
on  board  ships  which  have  beer 
“zipped  up,”  the  process  of  inactiva- 
tion which  was  described  in  Alt  ■ 
Hands,  November  1945.  The  proi 
cedure  is  for  one  vessel  in  a grou] 
of  five  or  less  to  remain  in  commis- 1 
mission,  while  all  others  in  the  nesl  i 
are  placed  “out  of  commission — ii 
reserve.”  The  vessel  remaining  ii 
commission  houses  all  personnel  need 
ed  to  maintain  it  as  well  as  the  ships 
which  have  been  inactivated. 

Life  for  the  men  on  the  in-commis-  ( 
sion-in-reserve  ship  is  limited  to  the;  ' 
routine  affairs  of  running  their  owr  ’ 
vessel,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining a security  watch  on  the  but 
toned  up  ships  alongside.  De-humidi 
fication  tests  must  be  made  regularly 
to  assure  that  the  percentage  oi* 
humidity  does  not  exceed  the  danger 

ALL  HANOI  ! 


HOUSING  SHORTAGE,  acute  in  Green  Cove  Springs,  is  the  target  of  this 
man  who  is  using  cartridge  cases  as  ammunition — building  material,  that  is, 
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oint.  The  continual  fight  against 
i ust,  bane  of  idle  metal,  is  more  diffi- 
ult  in  this  humid  Texas  area  than  in 
fiany  other  berthing  spots.  Only  by 
onstant  attention  can  the  battle  be 
Lon  despite  the  effectiveness  of  plastic 
oatings  and  weather-resistant  paints. 

Nevertheless,  it’s  a much  easier  life 
han  that  aboard  a sea-going  unit. 


In  another  group,  upon  which  in- 
activation work  is  still  progressing, 
he  day’s  tasks  are  more  arduous. 
Shipping  and  wire-brushing  proceed 
it  a furious  clip,  while  specially 
rained  men  package  up  exposed  deck 
md  ordnance  gear  which  can  not  be 
noved  below.  “Mother”  shin  for  this 
Susy  nest  is  an  APL.  She  bunks 
ibout  700  men  and  feeds  them  well 
{with  cafeteria  style  of  service.  Cold, 
[fresh  milk  is  always  on  the  menu 
along  with  fresh  vegetables  and 
quantities  of  Texas  beef. 

A veritable  floating  hotel,  the  APL 
Doasts  a recreation  space  well  stocked 
with  books  and  music-making  facil- 
ities— piano,  radio  and  phonograph. 
Movies  are  shown  each  night  on  the 
canvas-covered  superstructure  deck. 
Those  who  go  ashore  find  organized 
recreation  ready  on  the  Naval  Station. 

It’s  an  informal,  dungaree  Navy 
with  an  official  eye  closed  to  sun-bath- 
ing. Even  for  watch-standers  the 
uniform  of  the  day  is  dungarees. 

Aside  from  the  pleasant  features  of 
duty  in  the  Inactive  Fleet  anchorages, 
those  engaged  in  the  work  feel  that 
the  job  is  an  important  one.  The 
mission  is  to  inactivate  and  econ- 
omically maintain  the  ships  in  a high 
state  of  preservation  and  readiness  in 
order  that  these  units  will,  at  rela- 
tively low  cost,  constitute  an  effective 
and  readily  available  reserve  of  naval 
power  capable  of  quick  return  to  ac- 
tive status. 

At  any  rate,  it  isn’t  the  worst  duty 
in  the  Navy  and  it’s  considerably  bet- 
• ter  than  sitting  on  a “rock,”  not  car- 
ing whether  your  yo-yo  has  a string. 


LOCAL  GLAMOUR  girls  entertain  Inactive  Fleet  sailors  making  a USO  liberty 
in  Orange.  This  social  hall  also  is  part  of  the  Cypress  St.  establishment. 
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100  MILES  - UP 
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TWO  TO  FOUR  times  a month  for 
the  past  several  months  a giant  V-2 
rocket  has  roared  into  the  layers  of 
atmosphere  which  surround  the  earth 
like  tne  skin  of  an  apple.  Army,  ISavy 
and  civilian  scientists  have  carefully 
groomed  the  big  missiles  for  the 
flights,  launched  them  with  loving 
care  and  painstakingly  recorded  the 
findings  of  instruments  which  go  aloft 
with  the  rockets. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  man- 
kind has  the  means  for  first-hand 
study  of  the  layers  high  above  him. 
Thinner  than  an  apple’s  skin  they  are, 
compared  to  the  immense  bulk  of  the 
earth,  but  it  wasn’t  until  World  War 
II  brought  the  big  rockets  that  man 
had  a device  which  would  penetrate 
them.  Scientists  are  learning  condi- 
tions of  the  upper  atmosphere  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  learning,  too,  of 
conditions  in  space  which  the  atmos- 
phere, despite  its  tenuity,  had  blank- 
eted from  earth-bound  observation. 
And,  concurrently,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  learning  about  missiles. 

No  longer  are  the  rocket  launchings 
the  “fearsome”  occasions  they  were 
when  the  first  of  the  captured  German 
weapons  was  sent  roaring  and  blazing 
into  New  Mexico’s  blue  skies — when 
the  men  who  launched  them  weren’t 
quite  sure  just  what  would  happen. 
For  the  first  launching,  the  techni- 
cians were  more  interested  in  how  the 
rocket  “acted”  on  its  upward  flight 
than  in  the  immediate  possibilities  of 
research. 

Then  they  sought  distance.  And 
then  they  started  on  their  search  for 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  iono- 
sphere. 

Army  and  Navy  technicians  profited 
from  the  study  of  films  made  of  Ger- 
man launchings  but  it  was  the  trial 
by  action  method  which  brought  re- 
sults. 

It’s  very  much  a cooperative  proj- 
ect. Back  in  October  of  1945  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department  invited 
the  Navy  to  use  its  proving  grounds, 
a 100-mile,  desolate  stretch  known  as 
White  Sands,  in  southern  New  Mex- 
ico. It  was  believed  by  the  services 
that  testing  of  Navy-developed  guided 
missiles  in  this  area  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  both. 

The  Navy  accepted  and  construction 
of  the  station  proceeded.  The  Army 
aided  in  erecting  housing  and  labora- 
tory buildings  and  installing  equin- 
ment  for  tests.  The  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  has  installed  radio  equip- 
ment for  recording  information  from 
instruments  carried  in  the  V-2s  (All 
Hands,  July  1946,  p.  37).  The  test 
unit  serves  the  Army,  the  Navy’s  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance,  BuAer,  the  Re- 
search Lab,  and  any  other  naval 
agency  that  may  need  the  large  area 

FLAME  BATHES  tail  of  rocket  a 
moment  after  it  was  launched  on 
a journey  to  record  heights  (left). 


provided  at  White  Sands.  Joint  solu- 
tion of  mutual  problems  is  carrying 
the  nation  far  along  in  the  develop- 
ment of  guided  missiles  for  defense. 
The  by-product,  knowledge  of  what 
surrounds  the  earth,  is  of  at  least 
equal  importance. 

V-2  rockets  have  soared  more  than 
100  miles  above  the  earth  in  recent , 
tests,  and  have  returned  important 
data  on  cosmic  rays,  the  ionosphere, 
analysis  of  sunlight,  temperatures  and 
pressures  at  hign  altitudes.  Organic* 
life,  in  the  form  of  seeds,  has  been 
sent  along  in  the  rockets  in  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  effects  of  high 
altitude  (primarily  the  increased  ex- 
posure to  cosmic  rays)  on  living- 
matter.  Results  have  not  been  an- 
nounced. 

Two  recent  spectacular  accomplish- 
ments of  the  soaring  V-2  laboratories 
were  new  spectrograms  of  sunlight 
showing  portions  never  before  photo- 
graphed, and  a world’s  record  for  high 
altitude  photography — 40  miles! 

Importance  of  the  new  sun  spectro- 
grams can  be  realized  when  you  recall  j 
your  high  school  physics.  The  spectro-I 
gram— which  is  a graphic  analysis  of 
the  light  from  a given  source — re- 
veals much  about  the  light  source.  It; 
reveals  the  materials  of  which  thej  ' 
source  consists,  how  hot  they  are,  in 
what  quantities  they  are  present  in 
the  source.  It  was  by  analysis  of  the 
sun’s  spectrum  that  the  presence  of 
helium  in  the  sun  was  disclosed,  and 
this  was  before  that  element  had  been 
discovered  on  the  earth. 

To  make  a spectrogram,  the  scientist! 
passes  the  light  from  a source,  the  sun 
perhaps,  through  a prism,  or  reflects 
it  from  a grating  consisting  of  thou-  i 
sands  of  fine  lines  per  inch  on  a suit-  * 
able  surface.  The  light  is  separated;  ■ 
into  its  different  colors  and  wave-- 
lengths  and  appears  as  a broad  band 
of  multicolored  light — a rainbow.  The 
scientist  photogranhs  this  band,  and 
the  photo  is  a spectrogram,  a perma- 
nent record  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
ligl  t source. 

The  spectrograph  used  to  produce 
the  spectrograms  is  mounted  in  a V-2 
rocket,  and  as  the  rocket  shoots  up- 
ward operates  continuously,  taking; 
pictures  throughout  the  flight,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  the  scientists  wish.  In 
the  recent  flight  which  resulted  in  the 
first  high-altitude  spectrograms,  40  < 
pictures  were  obtained  during  the  first 
65  miles  of  flight.  At  that  point,  the 
rocket  rotated  just  enough  to  turn  the 
spectrographs  away  from  the  sun  and 
later  pictures  showed  no  results. 

What’s  the  value  of  high-altitude 
sun  pictures?  Well,  many  years  of 
careful  analysis  have  told  scientists 
about  all  they  can  learn  from  spectro- 
grams of  sunlight  taken  on  the  earth’s 
surface.  Between  us  and  the  sun 
those  layers  of  atmosphere  intrude,  i ( 
shutting  off  the  shortwave,  ultraviolet  | ■ 
end  of  the  sun’s  spectrum.  Actually, 
this  is  fortunate.  Life,  as  we  know  it, 
could  not  exist  under  these  rays.  But 
the  phenomenon  has  left  a break  in  * 
our  knowledge  of  the  sun,  which  is 
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Official  U.  S.  Navy  photographs 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER — at  left  is  exhaust  venturi  of  rocket  which  carried  six  cameras  40  miles  into  New  Mexico  sky 
on  one  flight.  Cameras  were  arranged  around  the  venturi.  At  right,  scientist  stands  beside  venturi  after  it  fell  to  earth. 


our  prime  source  of  energy.  V-2 
rockets  lift  the  spectrographs  high 
enough  to  overcome  the  blanketing 
effect  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus 
high-altitude  spectrograms  include  the 
light  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sun’s 
spectrum  which  never  reaches  the 
earth. 

Scientists  at  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  point  out  that  analyses  of 
the  new  spectrograms  may  take  a 
year,  although  the  work  is  going  ahead 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Preliminary 
analyses  already  have  determined  that 
the  spectrograms  were  less  affected  by 
the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  atmos- 
phere, than  are  spectrograms  taken 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  Ozone  is  one 
of  the  orincipal  obstructors  of  solar 
radiation. 

Perhaps  more  of  a curiosity  than  a 
scientific  windfall  were  the  high-alti- 
tude photographs  of  the  earth,  al- 
though future  experience  along  this 
line  may  conceivably  result  in  im- 
proved technioues  in  aerial  photog- 
raphy. Thus  far,  pictures  obtained  at 
extreme  altitudes  of  40  miles  have 
been  something  less  than  crystal  clear. 
They  appear  to  be  photos  of  the  con- 
tents of  a vacuum  cleaner  bag,  seen 
through  a reading  glass. 

The  films  were  made  by  gun-type 
movie  cameras,  installed  by  the  Navy 
in  the  tail  of  a V-2  rocket.  The  photos 
were  somewhat  blurred  by  the  rocket’s 
vibration  and  by  shock  waves  formed 
by  the  missile’s  mile-a-second  speed. 
Even  so,  had  there  been  a recognizable 
landmark  rather  than  an  expanse  of 
sagebrush  and  mesquite  for  the  cam- 
eras to  shoot  at,  more  satisfying 
prints  might  have  resulted. 

A note  for  photography  fans:  Dia- 
phragm openings  on  the  eight  cameras 
used  ranged  from  f.8  to  f .16 ; all  car- 
ried 50  feet  of  16  mm.  film,  two  color 
and  six  black  and  white:  a yellow  2X 
filter  was  used  with  the  black  and 
white  film.  Two  cameras  ran  at  16 
frames  per  second,  two  at  32  and  two 


at  64.  An  automatic  timer  operated 
the  cameras  in  pairs  successively  for 
two  minutes,  covering  about  six  min- 
utes of  the  rocket’s  flight. 

Another  recent  accomplishment  of 
the  V-12  firings  was  the  first  direct 
measurement  of  upper  atmosphere 
temperature  and  pressure,  which  inci- 
dentally confirmed  science’s  theoretical 
calculations  in  that  field.  The  rocket 
reported  by  radio  as  it  soared  up- 
ward, the  delicate  instruments  in- 
stalled by  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory functioning  to  an  altitude  of  55 
miles.  The  instruments  reported  a 
steady  fall  in  temperature  to  70  de- 
grees below  zero  (Fahrenheit)  at 
eight  miles,  a constant  temperature 
from  there  up  to  20  miles,  then  a rise 


THAT'S  DESERT,  son,  as  it  looks 
from  40  miles  up.  Picture  was 
snapped  by  cameras  on  V*2  Rocket. 


to  170  degrees  at  35  miles.  From  that 
point  the  temperature  drops  to  an- 
other minimum  at  55  miles.  Experi- 
mental indications  are  that  another 
increase  in  temperature  occurs  above 
that  altitude.  Pressure,  the  instru- 
ments reported,  had  fallen  to  1/50,- 
000th  that  of  sea  level  at  an  altitude 
of  40  miles. 

Design  of  instruments  to  report 
such  data  as  above  is  a nice  problem. 
For  one  thing,  whether  the  instru- 
ment is  measuring  temperature,  pres- 
sure, cosmic  rays  or  what-have-you, 
the  measurements  must  be  translated 
into  electrical  currents  to  be  radioed 
back  to  the  earth  while  the  rocket  is 
in  flight.  The  V-2s  make  crash  land- 
ings and  most  of  the  instruments  are 
destroyed. 

Further  instrument  design  prob- 
lems are  imposed  bv  the  great  speed 
of  the  V-2s  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
measurements  involved.  The  great 
speed  (mile-a-second)  requires  that 
instruments  react  quickly  to  changes. 
In  the  time  it  takes  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer to  move  a degree  or  so,  a V-2 
would  be  miles  away. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  the  V-2  pro- 
gram is  exciting  scientists  throughout 
the  country.  It’s  : ot  surprising  when 
you  recall  that  the  big  missiles  are  the 
first  chance  they’ve  had  to  extend  the 
long  arm  of  investigation  a hundred 
miles  straight  up. 

Army  Ordnance  supervises  the 
launching  of  each  rocket,  and  is  pri- 
marily interested  in  problems  of  bal- 
listics, fuels  and  controls.  The  rockets’ 
warheads  are  turned  over  to  interested 
agencies  to  use  as  they  see  fit.  Each 
rocket  fired  is  assigned  to  one  agency 
for  research  problems.  The  Navy,  for 
instance,  is  assigned  one  out  of  four. 
Well  in  advance  of  a firing,  Navy 
scientists  and  technicians,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  interested  groups,  de- 
termine the  data  they  wish  to  get,  and 
design  and  install  the  instruments  to 
get  it. 
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"FROM  THE  HALLS  of  Montezuma.  . Here  is  battle  from  which  came  opening  words  of  Marine  Corps  hymn. 


RAW  COURAGE  and  lyric  inspira- 
tion were  cheap  commodities  in 
the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, or  so  you  might  surmise  after 
examining  the  treatment  accorded  1st 
Lt.  Pressly  Neville  O’Bannon  and 
Capt.  George  H.  Terrett  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps. 

It  was  their  exploits — O’Bannon ’s  in 
the  War  with  Tripoli  and  Terrett’s  in 
the  Mexican  War — which  inspired  the 
opening  line  of  the  Marine  Corps 
hymn : 

“From  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  to 
the  shores  of  Tripoli  . . .” 

A grateful  United  States  rewarded 
them  like  . . . like  you’d  tip  a process 
server.  Capt.  Terrett,  it  is  true,  was 
promoted  to  brevet  major,  a grade 
comparable  to  nothing  else  but  captain 
and  paying  precisely  the  same  salary. 

O’Bannon  seems  to  have  been  for- 
tunate in  not  being  demoted. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
whose  native  sons  both  were,  possessed 
a higher  opinion  of  battlefield  bravery. 
The  Old  Dominion  state  had  a posi- 
tive penchant  for  presenting  king- 
sized  cutlery,  and  gave  each  of  them  a 
sword.  For  ali  we  know  Terrett  may 
have  absent-mindedly  left  his  sticking 
in  someone’s  abdomen,  but  that  given 
to  O’Bannon  now  reposes  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  museum  at  Quantico,  Va. 

O’Bannon’s  pig-sticker,  besides 
being  the  pattern  for  all  commissioned 
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Heroic  Deeds  of  Two 
Marine  Corps  Officers 
Still  Live  in  History 
In  Opening  Lines  of 
Stirring  Battle  Hymn 


marine  officers’  swords,  is  a rather 
special  sliver  of  steel  with  a history 
rooted  in  the  burning  sands  of  North 
African  deserts. 

Let’s  leave  it  in  the  glass  case  at 
Quantico  and  start  at  the  beginning, 
which  is  somewhat  obscure. 

O’Bannon  was  born  in  1784  (date 
and  month  unknown)  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  How  he  spent  his  time 
until  18  Jan  1801,  when  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  is  a secret  even  in  Fauquier 
County.  His  activities  until  15  Oct 
1802,  when  the  Marine  Corps  pro- 
moted him  to  first  lieutenant,  are  still 
another  mystery. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain.  In  the 
spring  of  1805,  O’Bannon  was  serving 
in  the  U.S.  Brig  Argus,  one  of  several 
ships  dispatched  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Mediterranean  to  squelch 
a blatant  racketeer.  This  repre- 
hensible character  was  one  Jussuf 
Caramelli,  fraudulent  Pasha  of  Trip- 
oli, with  a racket  unexcelled  until  the 
prohibition  era. 


Mr.  Caramelli  collected  protection 
money  from  the  United  States,  in  ad- 
dition to  a number  of  other  nations, 
and  in  exchange  promised  not  to  prey 
on  our  merchant  shipping.  He  re- 
garded the  promise  as  a piece  of  pri- 
vate whimsy  and,  chuckling  at  his 
little  joke,  sent  his  buccaneers  out  to 
capture  an  occasional  merchantman 
just  to  keep  their  hand  in. 

It  took  a long  time  but  Uncle  Sam 
wearied  of  this  treatment,  and  de- 
claiming “Millions  for  defense;  not 
one  cent  for  tribute!”  went  to  war 
with  Tripoli. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak  the 
war  wasn’t  going  too  well.  The  U.S. 
Frigate  Philadelphia,  which  ran 
aground  in  Tripoli  harbor,  had  been  ■ 
captured  and  Capt.  William  Bain- 
bridge  and  her  crew  imprisoned.  The 
Navy  was  at  a loss  as  to  how  to  strike 
a telling  blow  at  the  pirates,  who 
stayed  snugly  in  port. 

William  Eaton,  a former  Army  cap- 
tain, had  an  idea.  He  wanted  to  find 
the  Pasha’s  brother,  Hamet,  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  lead  an  expedi- 
tionary force  across  the  desert  to 
Tripoli  via  the  back  door.  He  had 
himself  appointed  a special  consul, 
empowered  to  treat  with  the  pirates, 
got  a handful  of  haircut  money  from 
the  government  and  headed  for 
Egypt. 

Hamet  was  living  in  exile  with  the  11 
Mamelukes,  an  Egyptian  warrior 
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"TO  THE  SHORES  of  Tripoli,"  where  heroic  Marine  Lt.  Pressly  Neville  O'Ban- 
non  raised  the  American  flag  for  the  first  time  over  a fort  in  the  Old  World. 


tribe.  He  was  receptive  to  a plan  that 
would  put  him  back  in  the  ruling 
class,  and  with  Eaton  rounded  up  the 
weirdest  assortment  of  mercenaries 
ever  collected — Arabs,  Turks,  Greeks 
and  Mamelukes — plus  eight  marines. 

O’Bannon  took  the  marine  detach- 
ment— one  NCO  and  six  privates — to 
Alexandria  and  joined  the  racial  ba- 
zaar Eaton  called  an  army.  O’Ban- 
non’s  marines  had  a simple  job.  All 
they  had  to  do  was  set  an  example  of 
military  bearing  and  discipline  for  the 
rest. 

The  600  miles  from  Alexandria  to 
the  fortress  city  of  Derne,  Tripoli, 
where  Eaton  planned  to  strike,  took 
from  3 March  to  26  April,  a march 
punctuated  with  outbursts  from  the 
! undisciplined  troops.  In  his  journal 
Eaton,  who  had  several  bad  moments 
: during  the  trek,  confides  that  “the 
firm  and  decided  conduct  of  Mr.  (sic) 
O’Bannon  . . . did  much  to  deter  the 
violence  of  the  savages  by  whom  we 
were  surrounded,  as  well  as  support 
our  own  dignity  of  character.” 

Arrived  on  an  eminence  outside  the 
town  on  the  26th,  the  motley  forces 
waited  until  three  ships,  the  Argus, 
the  Nautilus  and  the  Hornet,  came  to 
bombard  the  gun  emplacements. 
! Everything  was  set  the  following  day 
and  the  assault  began  shortly  after 
noon. 

By  1400  the  action  was  general  both 
afloat  and  ashore.  Forty-five  minutes 
later  fire  from  the  ships  had  silenced 
guns  in  the  Derne  fortress,  but  the 
Tripolitans  clung  to  positions  there 
and  throughout  the  town.  Every  win- 
dow bristled  with  muskets  and 
O’Bannon,  with  his  seven  marines,  24 
cannoneers,  26  Greeks  and  a few 
Arabs,  stood  southeast  of  Derne  oppo- 
site a ravine  and  parapet  filled  with 
the  fanatical  foe. 

Shortly  after  1500  O’Bannon,  out- 
numbered 10  to  1,  rallied  his  troops 
and  charged  the  entrenched  enemy, 
who  fled  before  Yankee  steel,  pausing 
only  occasionally  to  fire  wild  shots 
from  the  shelter  of  palm  trees. 
Through  the  town  he  raced,  gained  the 
fort  and  found  its  guns  loaded  and 
primed. 

Before  turning  them  on  the  town, 
O’Bannon  paused  to  autograph  his 
chapter  in  history.  With  Midshipman 
George  Mann,  he  exposed  himself  to 
small  arms  fire,  hauled  down  the 
crescent  banner  of  Tripoli  and  two- 
blocked  the  15  stars  and  stripes.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  time  until 
World  War  I that  the  colors  flew  over 
an  Old  World  fortress. 

By  1600  the  fort  and  town  were 
completely  in  the  hands  of  the  at- 
tacking forces.  O’Bannon  quickly 
snuffed  out  opposition  with  well-placed 
fire  from  guns  in  the  Derne  fortress. 
When  the  action,  which  lasted  about 
2%  hours,  was  over,  he  counted  one 
marine  dead,  one  dying  and  another 
wounded. 

With  Derne  in  their  grasp  Eaton, 
O’Bannon  and  others  pressed  a search 
for  the  Bey  (or  mayor),  who  was 
third  ranking  noble  in  Tripoli.  Eaton 
thought  that  he  could  swap  the  Bey 
for  Capt.  Bainbridge,  but  the  Bey  took 
refuge  first  in  the  Mosque,  later  in  a 
harem.  (The  Americans  were  per- 
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fectly  willing  to  drag  him  forth,  but 
their  Mohammedan  allies — shocked  im- 
measurably— convinced  them  that  the 
Bey  should  be  left  to  whatever  peace 
he  might  find  in  a harem). 

Tripoli  capitulated  on  3 June  1805 
and  the  marines,  in  garrison  there 
since  its  capture,  left  Derne  on  12 
June.  O’Bannon  came  home,  carrying 
a Mameluke  sword  given  him  by 
Ilamet.  He  resigned  his  commission 
on  6 March  1807,  understandably 
piqued  because  he  hadn’t  been  pro- 
moted, and  took  out  for  home  at  Rus- 
sellville, Ky.,  with  a slave  running  at 
each  stirrup. 

There  he  remained  until  his  death 
except  for  a single  visit  to  Virginia  in 
the  fall  of  1811  to  accept  a sword  de- 
signed like  the  gift  from  Hamet.  It 
was  inscribed,  “Assault  & Conquest,” 
and  is  the  weapon  displayed  at 
Quantico. 


Years  after  the  death  of  what 
Eaton  called  an  “intrepid,  judicious 
and  enterprising  officer”  his  remains 
were  disinterred  at  Russellville.  He 
now  lies  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Not  until  1919  did  the  Navy  honor 
the  heroic  marine,  christening  DD  177 
the  uss  O'Bannon.  The  vessel  grew 
old  in  peacetime  service,  was  stricken 
from  the  Navy  list  in  1936  and  sold 
for  scrap.  Career  of  a second  uss 
O'Bannon — DD  450 — proved  anything 
but  routine,  however,  and  completely 
worthy  of  the  name. 

Built  at  Bath,  Me.,  this  destroyer 
was  sponsored  at  her  launching  by 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Kennedy  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  a great-great  niece  of  Lt. 
O’Bannon.  The  ship  was  commissioned 
on  26  June  1942  and  sailed  almost  im- 
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O'BANNION,  MARINE  HERO  (right),  and  ship  which  bears  his  name  (left).  The  destroyer  saw  much  action  in  the 
Pacific  and  is  credited  with  sinking  a Japanese  battleship  and  two  other  warships  in  her  strikes  against  the  enemy. 


mediately  to  war  with  the  Japs  in  the 
Pacific. 

On  the  night  of  12-13  November 
the  O’Bannon  saw  action  in  the  Battle 
of  Guadalcanal,  sinking  a Kongo  class 
battleship  with  three  torpedo  hits  and 
damaging  a cruiser  with  gunfire.  In 
July  1943,  according  to  her  Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation,  the  O'Bannon  “gal- 
lantly stood  down  Kula  Gulf  to  bom- 
bard enemy  shore  positions  in 
coverage  of  our  assault  groups,  later 
taking  a valiant  part  in  the  rescue  of 
survivors  from  the  torpedoed  USS 
Strong  while  under  fierce  coastal  bat- 
tery fire  and  aerial  bombing  attack 
and  adding  her  fire  power  toward  the 
destruction  of  a large  Japanese  naval 
force.” 

Again,  on  7 Oct  1943,  the  citation 
reads,  “In  company  with  two  de- 
stroyers, the  O'Bannon  boldly  in- 
tercepted and  repulsed  nine  hostile 
warships  off  Vella  LaVella  . . . de- 
stroying two  enemy  ships  and  damag- 
ing others.”  She  fought  the  remainder 
of  the  war  with  distinction  from  the 
South  Pacific  to  the  shores  of  Japan. 

Gather  up  the  threads  of  early  Ma- 
rine Corps  history  and  again,  with 
Terrett  as  with  O’Bannon,  the  begin- 
nings are  obscure.  Even  less,  if  pos- 


sible, is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Capt.  Terrett.  He  was  commissioned 
a second  lieutenant  on  18  May  1830  to 
rank  from  1 Apr  1830,  and  on  21  June 
1831  he  sailed  on  the  frigate  Potomac 
to  the  South  Seas,  where  Sumatran 
pirates  annoyed  our  merchantmen. 

He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
on  30  June  1834,  and  from  1836  to 
1840  pursued  the  Creeks  and  Semin- 
oles  from  hummock  to  bog  in  the  in- 
terior of  Florida.  In  1844  he  was 
senior  marine  officer  on  the  Cumber- 
land, flagship  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  On  16  March  1847  Terrett 
was  commissioned  a captain,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  he  took  com- 
mand of  a company  in  a regiment  of 
marines  detached  for  duty  with  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott  in  Mexico. 

They  sailed  on  30  June  1847  for 
Vera  Cruz,  where  normal  attrition 
quickly  reduced  the  regiment  to  a bat- 
talion. The  marines  marched  to 
Puebla,  “joining”  the  Army  there  on 
6 Aug  1847.  General  Franklin  Pierce 
set  the  Leathernecks  to  guarding  a 
supply  depot,  an  assignment  they  did 
not  relish,  while  the  Army  moved 
against  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec. 

Chapultepec  is  located  on  a narrow 
ridge  of  rock  2%  miles  west  of  Mex- 


ico City,  ancient  capital  of  the  Aztecs 
and  the  emperor  Montezuma’s  seat  of 
government.  It  is  virtually  inacces- 
sible and  was  swarming  with  deter- 
mined Mexicans  in  September  1847. 
The  marines  were  relieved  of  their 
dull  task  and  joined  the  assault.  On 
13  Sept  1847,  shortly  after  dawn,  U.S. 
forces  stormed  the  castle  from  two 
sides. 

Terrett’s  company,  under  orders  to 
halt  as  soon  as  fired  upon,  advanced 
within  300  yards  of  the  castle  and 
sought  doubtful  shelter  in  brush  at 
the  side  of  a road.  On  the  extreme 
right  flank  of  attacking  forces,  the 
marines  were  exposed  to  raking  fire 
from  musketry  and  three  cannon, 
which  played  them  with  grape  shot, 
and  killed  or  wounded  30  men.  Mean- 
time the  attack  on  the  other  side  of 
the  castle  was  successful  and  Terrett, 
chafing  in  idleness,  thought  he  de- 
tected signs  of  slackening  in  the  Mexi- 
can fire. 

The  decision  was  easy.  “.  . . and,” 
as  Terrett  later  reported,  “in  going 
forward,  deemed  I could  not  he  wrong, 
so  long  as  the  enemy  in  large  num- 
bers, were  ahead.”  He  led  his  com- 
pany, now  whittled  down  to  36  men, 
against  the  artillery  position  that  had 


Official  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  photographs  ( 

HERO'S  SWORD  was  presented  by  State  of  Virginia  to  native  son,  Lt.  O'Bannon,  honoring  his  actions  in  Tripolitan 
War.  It  has  become  the  model  for  commissioned  marine  officers'  swords.  It  is  preserved  in  a case  in  Quantico. 
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galled  them  all  morning,  Routing  a 
thousand  entrenched  Mexicans,  Ter- 
rett  put  them  to  headlong  flight,  re- 
organized his  group  and  gave  pur- 
suit. 

Disdaining  cover,  the  marines 
plunged  northward  on  Tacubaya  Road, 
along  the  west  side  of  Mexico  City, 
under  constant  fire,  dispersing  all  in 
their  path.  By  this  time  Terrett  com- 
manded only  15  or  20  men  and  seven 
officers.  They  met  a U.S.  Army  officer 
with  a light  artillery  piece  and  helped 
him  scatter  a grim  force  of  Mexican 
lancers. 

It  was  nearly  noon  when  the  Devil 
Dogs  reached  Cosme  Garita,  gate  to 
the  historic  city.  There  Terrett  met  a 
i young  lieutenant  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
one  Ulysses  S.  Grant  by  name,  who 
was  engaged  in  a little  Mexican-chas- 
i ing  of  his  own.  Pooling  their  slender 
resources,  Terrett  and  Grant  clawed 
their  way  through  the  gate,  first  U.S. 
forces  by  a full  hour  to  enter  the  city. 
They  held  the  position  under  heavy 
fire  for  20  minutes,  then  were  ordered 
back. 

The  gate  was  finally  taken  and  held 
at  1312,  and  at  dawn  the  next  day- 
14  September — a white  flag  flew  over 
| the  battlemented  city — “the  Halls  of 
Montezuma.”  Marines  under  Lt.  Col. 
S.  E.  Watson,  sent  into  the  city  to 
restore  order  among  the  populace, 
looked  on  calmly  as  the  Army  marched 
in  later  with  flags  flying  and  band 
playing.  Lt.  A.  S.  Nicholson,  usmc, 
ran  up  the  colors. 

Terrett,  whose  company  now  was 
hardly  a platoon,  took  and  held  a 
picket  post  at  Los  Huertas  two  days 
: after  the  capture  of  Mexico  City.  He 
was  commissioned  brevet  major  on  24 
Oct  1848  and  returned  to  the  States 
on  sick  leave  in  March  1849.  Terrett 
accepted  the  sword  from  Virginia, 
probably  with  words  much  like  those 
with  which  he  concluded  a report  of 
the  action  at  Chapultepec: 

. . I feel  I owe  it  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  . . . others  under  my  com- 
mand, to  say,  I never  saw  more  cool- 
ness under  fire,  or  more  devotion  to 
service  while  on  picket,  under,  more 
disagreeable  and  distressing  circum- 
stances than  was  then,  and  there 
manifested  by  all.” 

Brevet  Ma  jor  Terrett  went  to  .sea  in 
the  Independence,  after  his  return  to 
duty,  and  later  served  two  years  in 
the  Minnesota.  He  was  serving  in  Ma- 
rine Corps  Headquarters  on  22  Apr 
1861,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
commission  as  major  in  the  Confede- 
rate Marine  Corns.  Little  is  known  of 
his  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

Terrett’s  name  has  been  stricken 
from  Navy  Department  rolls,  but  his 
gallantry — like  that  of  O’Bannon — 
can  never  be  erased. 

MarCorps  Changes 

Maj.  Gen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd  Jr., 
USMC,  replaced  Lt.  Gen.  Allen  II. 
Turnage,  USMC,  as  Assistant  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
Chief  of  Staff,  Marine  Corps  Head- 
quarters, effective  1 November. 

. Gen.  Shepherd  was  previously  as- 
signed . to  Troop  Training  Unit, 
Amphibious  Forces,  Atlantic  Fleet,  as 
commanding  general.  Gen.  Turnage 
will  become  commanding  general  of 
Fleet  Marine  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet. 
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PANAMA  CANAL  locks  were  too  narrow  to  allow  floating  drydock,  AFDM 
3,  to  pass  in  ordinary  manner,  so  BuDocks  careened  her  to  make  the  journey. 


DRYDOCK  THROUGH  THE  BIG  DITCH 


One  of  the  strangest  journeys  any 
Navy  craft  has  made  was  completed 
when  the  floating  drydock  AFDM  3, 
formerly  the  YFD  6,  arrived  at 
Pearl  Harbor  from  the  Caribbean, 
via  the  Panama  Canal. 

AFDM  3 was  in  service  at  Trini- 
dad when  it  was  decided  she  was 
needed  in  the  Pacific  to  help  fight 
the  war  against  the  Japs. 

Her  strange  journey  started  when 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  was 
asked:  “Can  you  get  her  to  Pearl 
through  the  Canal?” 

“We  can,”  was  the  answer. 

The  ready  answer,  while  correct, 
was  more  simple  than  the  doing,  be- 
cause the  AFDM  3 is  124  feet  wide 
— the  canal  locks,  110  feet  wide. 

BuDocks  officers  got  out  their 
slide  rules  and  started  figuring. 
After  17  different  schemes  were  set 
up  and  tried,  and  after  a scale  model 
of  this  18,000-ton  drydock  was  built 
and  tested,  BuDocks  decided  to 
careen  her  and  “slide”  her  through 
the  canal  on  her  side. 

AFDM  3 was  towed  from  Trini- 
dad to  Cristobal  by  three  tugs,  USS 
Seneca  (ATF  91),  Ankara  (ATF 
98),  and  the  ATR  88.  The  voyage 
was  logged  “rough  and  difficult”  and 
took  from  27  Dec  1944  to  3 Jan  1945. 
The  tow  averaged  6.8  knots  for  the 
1129  miles. 

At  Cristobal  the  serious  work  of 
careening  began.  BuDocks  was  given 
space  in  one  of  the  new  lock  en- 
trance waterways.  Seabees,  working 
under  the  direction  of  BuDocks  offi- 
cers, started  dismantling  the  dry- 
dock’s  end  sections,  placing  pontoons 
atop  one  side  of  the  drydock  and 
installing  the  diagonal  braces  which 
ran  from  her  center  to  the  side 


which  was  to  be  submerged. 

Most  of  the  drydock’s  internal  ma- 
chinery was  left  intact,  after  being 
braced  and  secured  against  move- 
ment when  her  side  reared  into  the 
air  under  the  weight  of  water 
pumped  into  the  pontoons  on  the 
vessel’s  opposite  side. 

When  all  was  secure,  water  was 
pumped  into  the  submersion  tanks 
on  the  side  to  be  submerged.  She 
started  a gradual  list,  which  was 
carefully  increased  by  pumping 
water  into  the  pontoons  which  were 
mounted  high  on  the  side  on  which 
the  drydock  would  ride  on  her  trip 
through  the  canal. 

A total  of  960  pontoons  were 
mounted  on  the  drydock’s  starboard 
side.  The  pontoons  were  filled  with 
water  to  complete  her  careening. 
AFDM  3 acted  like  a lady.  She 
never  quivered  as  her  port  side  rose 
gradually  through  a 90-degree  angle 
and  she  stood  on  her  starboard  side. 
She  was  ready  for  her  trip. 

She  made  the  trip  without  inci- 
dent, pulled  and  pushed  by  five  tugs. 

On  the  Balboa  side,  AFDM  3 was 
righted,  reassembled  and  used  until 
she  was  taken  in  tow  by  USS 
Tawakoni  (ATF  114)  and  Cahuilla 
(ATF  152),  with  Bluebird  (ASR 
19)  and  Gauger  (YO  55),  part  of 
her  “convoy.” 

The  trip  to  Pearl  Harbor  took  35 
days.  It  was  logged  “uneventful,” 
despite  rough  weather. 

AFDM  3,  built  by  the  Chicago 
Bridge  & Iron  Co.  at  Morgan  City, 
La.,  veteran  of  service  in  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  during 
the  war,  is  now  ready  for  her  future 
as  part  of  the  repair  facilities  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 
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Frank,  Authentic  Advance  Information 
On  Policy — Straight  From  Headquarters 


• NSLI  policy  holders,  past  or 
present,  will  receive  dividends  on 
premiums  they  have  paid  to  the  Vet- 
erans’ Administration,  but  — relax, 
sailors — nobody  knows  how  long  it 
will  take. 

Nobody  even  has  an  idea  how  much 
money  a single  policy  holder  may  ex- 
pect to  get.  VA  must  check  18,000,000 
cards,  grouping  policy  holders  by  age 
group  and  length  of  time  policies  have 
been  active.  This  may  take  another 
year  or  so.  Practically  the  only  thing 
that  is  certain  is  the  fact  that  men 
will  profit  by  maintaining  their 
policies. 

Source  of  the  prospective  dividends 
is  a surplus  of  premium  payments 
over  benefit  claims.  Since  VA,  by  law, 
can  realize  no  profits  from  NSLI,  all 
excess  money  must  go  back  to  policy 
holders. 

While  you’re  waiting,  hang  onto 
your  insurance  as  is,  or  convert  your 
term  insurance  to  permanent  form — 
it’s  a good  deal — and,  for  heaven’s 
sake,  don’t  write  letters  asking  for 
your  dividend. 

• SELECTION  boards  were  to  con- 
vene in  mid-November  to  choose  a lim- 
ited number  of  officers  for  promotion 
to  rear  admiral.  The  grade  of  rear  ad- 
miral is  well  under  strength,  having 
been  depleted  by  recent  retirements. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any 
boards  will  be  convened  to  make  selec- 
tions for  promotions  to  grades  below 
rear  admiral  during  the  rest  of  this 
fiscal  year.  No  officers  are  due  for 
promotion  to  these  grades. 

BuPers  has  formulated  a plan  for 
postwar  promotion  of  officers.  This 
plan,  like  existing  law,  is  based  on  an 
authorized  distribution  of  officers, 
with  promotion  by  selection  above  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  (jg)  to  fill  vacan- 
cies. Two  aims  of  the  plan  are: 

• To  lower  the  ages  at  which  offi- 
cers reach  flag  and  command  ranks. 

• To  reduce  somewhat  rates  of 
forced  attrition  in  promotions  above 
lieutenant  in  order  to  conserve  ex- 
perienced officers  and  to  provide  rea- 
sonable security  in  career. 

The  plan  includes  a provision  for 
the  employment  of  reserve  and  tem- 
porary officers  on  a volunteer  basis 
during  the  build-up  period,  and  for 
their  promotion,  when  due,  if  on  active 
duty. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take 
action  on  the  proposed  plan  at  next 
session,  after  which  promotions — 
based  on  an  authorized  distribution  of 
officers  with  selections  to  fill  vacancies 
— can  be  resumed  immediately. 

Since  the  detailed  distribution  of 
officers  by  ranks  will  depend  upon  the 
percentage  authorized  in  each  grade 
and  the  actual  number  of  officers  on 
board,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
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any  accuracy  at  this  time  what  reduc- 
tions in  rank  may  be  necessary  upon 
redistribution. 

It  is  expected  that  these  matters 
will  be  cleared  up  before  any  group  of 
officers  becomes  due  for  promotion. 

Further  information  on  this  subject 
will  be  promulgated  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes available. 

• WARNING  that  military  pay- 
ment certificates  are  for  use  in  mili- 
tary establishments  only  in  areas 
prescribed  in  Alnay  524-46  (NDB,  30 
September),  was  made  by  Navy  offi- 
cials. 

Naval  personnel  should  not  send 
military  payment  certificates  to  the 
U.  S.  for  payment  of  bills,  contribu- 
tions or  similar  purposes.  Navy  dis- 
bursing officers  in  the  U.  S.  will  not 
honor  the  payment  certificates,  except 
for  authorized  personnel.  Persons  re- 
ceiving military  payment  certificates 
in  the  U.  S.  are  deemed  not  author- 
ized personnel.  Navy  disbursing  offi- 
cers are  authorized  to  convert  the  cer- 
tificates into  dollars  only  for  naval 
personnel  or  other  personnel  who  re- 
ceived the  certificates  from  a Navy 
disbursing  officer. 

Naval  personnel  overseas,  who  wish 
to  transmit  money  to  the  U.  S.,  must 
exchange  the  certificates  for  dollar 
remittances,  that  is,  U.  S.  postal 
money  orders. 

• BETTER  CHOW-tastier,  that 
is — will  highlight  future  Navy  menus, 
thanks  to  some  expert  help  being 
given  chefs  in  their  endless  quest  for 
foods  more  pleasing  to  the  palate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Navy  chow 
hasn’t  been  nourishing  in  the  past. 
It’s  just  that  the  food  hasn’t  always 


QUESTION: 

^ What  are  some  of  the  things 
you  like  about  the  Navy? 

This  question  was  asked  of  con- 
trasting groups  of  men,  and  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  answers  was  signifi- 
cant. Of  the  two  groups,  one 
consisted  of  men  considered  “well  ad- 
justed” to  Navy  life,  who  wouldn’t 


been  acceptable  to  all,  due  to  the 
“peculiar”  eating  habits  of  the  mess 
hall  patrons — the  “what  is  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison”  idea. 

To  solve  its  food  problems,  the  Navy 
is  taking  full  advantage  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute, maintained  by  the  Army  in 
Chicago.  Here  selected  food  tasters 
are  being  employed  in  research  de- 
signed to  find  foods  more  acceptable 
to  all  servicemen.  In  fully  utilizing 
the  lessons  learned  at  the  institute, 
the  Navy  has  stationed  a permanent 
Supply  Corps  liaison  officer  at  Chi- 
cago. 

This  excellent  example  of  efficient 
coordination  of  branches  of  the  service 
has  resulted  from  an  arrangement 
under  which  the  Army  has  procured 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  Navy’s  food — 
an  arrangement  which  will  continue  at 
least  until  1 Jan  1948. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  human  tasters 
at  the  institute  because,  as  yet,  no 
chemical  or  mechanical  means  have 
been  devised  to  detect  off-flavors. 
Chemistry  will  indicate  changes  which 
take  place  in  food,  but  fails  to  show 
how  and  why  these  changes  affect  hu- 
man taste. 

Research  has  discovered  that  about 
20  persons  out  of  100  have  taste  per- 
ceptions so  keen  that,  for  instance, 
they  can  tell  the  difference  between  a 
loaf  of  canned  bread  stored  for  two 
weeks  at  70  degrees  temperature  and 
one  kept  for  the  same  length  of  time 
at  100  degrees. 

Also,  it  has  been  shown  that  some 
persons  have  accurate  taste  percep- 
tions for  some  foods  but  not  for 
others.  There  have  been  found  some 
who  cannot  distinguish  between  a 
glass  of  clear  water  and  one  heavily 
saturated  with  quinine,  a fact  which 
no  doubt  confirms  some  long-standing 
beliefs  of  Navy  chefs. 

The  Navy  has  set  up  an  experi- 
mental galley  at  the  Supply  Corps 
School,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  where  the  Chi- 
cago institute’s  basic  research  is  de- 
veloped into  new,  tastier  recipes,  and 
galley  equipment  and  arrangement  is 
planned.  A mess  which  varies  from 
300  to  600  persons  provides  adequate 
means  to  test  large-scale  feeding. 


take  an  honorable  discharge  if  it  was 
offered;  the  other  consisted  of  a group 
of  men  who  had  expressed  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  Navy  service. 

Both  groups  placed  “adventure” 
and  “opportunity  to  learn  things”  at 
the  top  of  their  lists.  But  there  the 
resemblance  ended. 

The  well-adjusted  group  also  felt 
that  being  in  the  Navy  “gives  you  a 
chance  to  show  what  you  can  do,” 
“gives  you  a feeling  of  importance” 
and  that  “people  respect  you.”  These 
three  elements  were  rated  very  low  by 
the  men  who  were  not  so  happy  in  the 
Navy.  This  was  interpreted  by  the 
poll-takers  to  indicate  that  the  un- 
adjusted men  think  the  Navy  has  not 
given  them  a chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do,  has  not  made  them  “feel 
important,”  and  the  fact  that  they 
think  that  way  is  very  probably  the 
reason  for  their  maladjustment. 
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PEACE 

PADRES 


THE  CHAPLAIN  who  confines  his 
activities  to  the  distribution  of 
sympathy  chits  is  as  out  of  date  as 
Congressional  gaiters  and  as  anach- 
ronistic as  a buggy  whip  on  a con- 
vertible. He  belongs  in  the  postwar 
Navy  like  the  cart-wheel  flat  hat. 

Chaplains  of  the  new  Navy — and 
their  eyes  light  up  like  Times  Square 
when  they  mention  it — meet  the 
happy,  well-adjusted  sailor  as  well  as 
the  sad  sack  with  a tale  of  woe. 
They’ve  emerged  from  the  alleged 
shelter  of  tear-dappled  desks  to  meet 
the  sailor  at  almost  every  juncture  of 
his  Navy  career. 

The  padre  and  the  sailor  find  com- 
mon ground  as  the  chaplain  calls  on 
the  sick,  injured  and  incarcerated. 
They  also  find  him  at  lecture  meetings 
and  conducting  study  groups.  During 
the  war,  on  some  ships,  the  sailor  even 
heard  his  chaplain  describe  the  battle 
from  a point  of  vantage  on  the  bridge. 

Not  that  the  chaplain  has  stinted 
his  original  duty  as  religious  leader 
of  the  Navy  men.  He  busies  himself 
at  this  occupation  with  a verve  that 
can  only  be  demonstrated  by  examina- 
tion of  some  cold  figures. 

During  1945  chaplains  of  the  Navy 
conducted  407,577  divine  services, 
which  were  attended  by  32,603,684. 
On  their  own  ships  or  stations  they 
conducted  348,986  services,  on  other 
ships  or  stations  they  held  58,591  and 
in  civilian  churches,  42,186. 

During  1944  attendance  at  divine 
services  totaled  37,062,428,  and  245,- 
300  men,  in  addition,  joined  church 
parties  to  attend  services  on  other 
ships  or  stations.  In  that  year  chap- 


SICK  BAY  VISITS  are  still  an  important  part  of  the  chaplain's  day  aboard 
ships.  Here  the  chaplain  chats  with  a sailor,  who  seems  to  enjoy  visit. 


lains  conducted  397,428  services  on 
their  own  ships  or  stations  and  pro- 
vided 35,791  services  at  other  ships  or 
stations. 

Besides  regular  services  Navy  chap- 
lains also  officiated  at  12,501  marriage 
ceremonies,  14,951  funerals  and  15,088 
baptisms.  They  accepted  13,818  men 
and  women  into  the  church,  took 
charge  of  church  parties  leaving  ships 
and  performed  innumerable  special 
services. 

Indicative  of  a trend  toward  a 
larger  view  of  the  chaplain’s  task  are 
figures  showing  the  scope  of  their 
non-religious  activities.  During  the 
period  just  described  chaplains  spon- 
sored 80,835  lectures,  rehearsals,  dis- 
cussion groups  and  song  fests.  They 
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PLEASANT  DUTIES  of  a chaplain  are  the  marriages  he  performs.  Pictured  is 
newly-married  couple,  following  ceremony.  Friends  smile  as  groom  kisses  bride. 


held  64,600  study  classes  and  15,525 
jitertainments  other  than  movies,  with 
a total  of  2,952,081  in  attendance. 
They  visited  5,311,408  in  hospitals, 
sickbays  and  brigs;  addressed  civilian 
groups,  wrote  letters  regarding  naval 
personnel  and  handled  relief  cases. 

Positive  proof  that  the  chaplain 
faces  the  future  with  aplomb  is  a plan 
for  production  of  a series  of  inspira- 
tional motion  pictures,  which  will  be 
distributed  to  the  Fleet  and  shore  es- 
tablishment by  the  Navy  Motion  Pic- 
ture Service.  Five  two-reel  films, 
produced,  written  and  enacted  by  pro- 
fessional talent,  comprise  the  first 
series.  Script  for  the  initial  film, 
which  will  dramatize  the  tenets  of 
democracy,  is  now  being  written. 
Later  films  will  concern  temperate  liv- 
ing, jungle  law  and  the  Golden  Rule, 
home  relationships  and  friendship. 

Clergy  of  the  U.S.,  one  fourth  of 
whose  eligible  members  were  in  serv- 
ice during  the  war,  are  watching  with 
interest  these  projections  of  spiritual 
guidance  into  everyday  life  through 
the  Chaplains  Association  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  U.S.,  which 
convened  recently  at  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  military  serv- 
ice, where  sectarianism  is  unaccented, 
the  clergy  believes  spiritual  leaders 
can  set  an  example  of  responsibility  to 
the  private  individual  yet  unattained 
in  civil  life. 

In  the  Navy  the  Chaplains  Corps 
tackles  postwar  problems  with  assur- 
ance. Chief  of  Chaplains,  Rear  Ad- 
miral W.  N.  Thomas  (CHC),  USN, 
directs  the  work  of  about  490  com- 
missioned personnel,  chosen  as  pro- 
portionate representatives  of  church 
membership  in  the  U.S.  Later  the 
Navy  hones  to  have  approximately 
530  chaplains,  meeting  the  highest 
standards  of  civilian  clergy  and 
undergoing  rigorous  training.  These 
will  continue  to  bring  chaplaincy 
from  the  cloisters  and  put  it  on  deck. 

The  postwar  sailor  won’t  have  to  go 
see  the  chaplain — he’ll  find  him  every- 
where he  turns. 
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STRIKING  OUT  for  their  planes  at  a Naval  Air  Reserve  station  is  a quartet  of  eager,  young  "weekend  fliers." 


STARTING  as  a low  purr  when  it 
was  activated  last  July,  the  Naval 
Air  Reserve  has  grown  into  a mighty 
roar.  And  that  roar  has  been  heard 
in  the  past  five  months  or  so  at  air 
shows  in  connection  with  local  cele- 
brations and  national  holidays  by  an 
estimated  50  million  Americans. 

Precision  formation  flying  and  other 
events  demonstrated  in  the  air  shows 
are  part  of  the  practice  that  is  keep- 
ing the  Navy’s  Reserve  air  crews  tuned 
up  and  ready  to  complement  the  car- 
riers of  the  reserve  fleets  if  the  need 
should  arise. 

Among  the  100  air  shows  staged  by 
Air  Reservists  on  Navy  Day  were 
spectacular  demonstrations  in  popula- 
tion centers  such  as  Detroit  and  New 
York  City.  But  the  large  cities  were 
not  the  only  ones  to  see  the  simulated 
combat  tactics  and  action.  Smaller 
towns  like  Red  Bluff,  Calif.,  and  Val- 
dosta, Ga.,  also  thrilled  to  the  Navy 
carrier  formation  break-ups,  low 
passes  of  a swarm  of  modern  aircraft 
in  parade  formation  and  simulated 
dog  fights. 

Reserve  air  crews  participated  in  a 
show  celebrating  the  famous  Memphis 
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Into  The  Sky  Roar  Planes 
And  Pilots  of  Air  Reserve, 
Keeping  Their  Hand  on 
The  Skills  They  Learned 
While  Nation  Was  at  War 


Cotton  Carnival.  Twenty-five  N2Ss 
were  flown  in  an  anchor  formation. 

The  Navy  Day  air  show  at  NAS, 
Anacostia,  D.  C.,  followed  the  pattern 
of  other  shows  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Planes  were  launched  as  if  from 
the  deck  of  a carrier  by  a landing  sig- 
nal officer  in  his  colorful  yellow  and 
white  phosphorescent  uniform  and  in- 
dicating take-offs  with  his  paddles. 

Air  crews,  as  they  set  off  for  the 
wide,  blue  yonder,  may  well  have  been 
reminded  of  much  grimmer  actions 
that  have  become  legendary  in  the 
naval  air  service — the  heroic  turning 
back  of  the  Jap  fleet  at  Midway,  the 
strategic  victory  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  Philippine  Sea  and  the  decisive 
strikes  against  the  empire.  All  offi- 
cers and  men  in  the  Air  Reserve  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  the  major- 


ity with  years  of  combat  experience 
with  the  Navy. 

The  main  body  of  the  parade  for- 
mation at  the  Anacostia  show  was  a I 
TBM  “V  of  Vs”  with  a wing  of  F6Fs  l' 
on  either  side  and  SB2Cs  closing  the  N 
diamond.  Several  F4Us  trailed  the  ; 
formation. 

After  a deafening  pass  over  the  ]i 
spectators,  the  parade  formation  broke  ; ; 
up  and  made  an  attack  on  the  field. 
F4Us  led  in  the  simulated  strafing, 
screaming  down  from  7,000  feet  in  if 
high  speed  dives.  F6Fs  followed  and 
the  TBMs  came  in  for  glide  bombing  ] 
runs. 

Carrier-like  approaches  were  made 
when  it  was  time  to  land  and  the  sig- 
nal officer  coached  each  plane  in. 

Necks  of  spectators  twisted  like 
cork  screws  as  they  watched  the  tor- 
tuous antics  of  the  mock  dog  fight.  An 
SNJ  painted  like  a Jap  Zero  appeared 
suddenly  on  the  horizon.  Almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  spotted,  an  F4U  was  on 
its  tail.  The  planes  scissored  for  about  . 
three  minutes  before  smoke  began  to 
pour  from  the  “Zero”  and  it  plunged  1 , 
down  behind  the  air  station  buildings. 

The  Naval  Air  Reserve  was  launched  i i 
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in  1923  when  a group  of  young  Re- 
serve aviation  officers  of  the  first 
World  War  talked  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment into  providing  them  with  a train- 
ing plane.  One  of  the  group  flew  the 
plane  from  Norfolk  to  NAS,  Squan- 
tum,  Mass.,  base  operations  for  the 
pioneer  naval  Reserve  air  enthusiasts. 

The  trial  Air  Reserve  unit  proved 
successful  and  in  1924  a small  appro- 
priation was  set  aside  for  the  Air 
Reserve  program.  Six  years  later 
organized  Air  Reserve  units  were  es- 
tablished and  one  of  the  original 
Squantum  Reserve  aviators  was  placed 
on  active  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  help  set  up  the  new  units.  The 
aviator,  then  Lieut.  I.  M.  McQuiston, 
USNR,  is  now  Rear  Admiral  McQuis- 
ton who  heads  the  coordinating  and 
planning  agency  for  DCNO  (Air). 

During  the  thirties,  the  Air  Reserve 
continued  to  gain  momentum.  Several 
r.'r  stations  known  as  Naval  Reserve 
Aviation  Bases  were  established  in 
selected  locations  for  exclusive  use  for 
Reserve  training.  In  1935  naval  air 
cadet  training  began  at  Reserve  sta- 
tions and  Air  Reserve  program  was 
intensified  as  the  menace  from  abroad 
became  increasingly  threatening.  At 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Aviation  Bases  were 
the  Reserve  facilities  which  became 
immediately  available  for  the  expan- 
sion of  Primary  Flight  Training.  The 
former  aviation  cadets  together  with 
the  enlisted  men  who  were  schooled 
and  trained  at  these  bases  prior  to 
the  war  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Navy’s  mighty  air  arm. 

Mobilization  brought  incorporation 
of  Air  Reserve  activities  with  those 
of  the  regular  Navy.  Reserve  officers 
and  men  worked  side  by  side  with 
regular  Navy  personnel  during  the 
war  and  provided  much  of  the  skill 
and  courage  that  helped  eliminate  the 
nazi  U-Boat  danger  and  led  to  victory 
over  the  Japanese. 
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GROUND  SCHOOL  in  subjects  such  as  engines,  electronics  and  aerology  is 
part  of  training  to  keep  Air  Reservists  abreast  of  changes  in  naval  aviation. 


Interest  in  the  new  Air  Reserve  was 
keen  among  Reserve  pilots  and  air 
crewmen  demobilized  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Many  started  training 
on  a voluntary  basis  at  naval  air  sta- 
tions even  before  the  Air  Reserve  was 
officially  activated. 

The  postwar  Air  Reserve’s  mission 
is  to  provide  about  7,500  aviators  and 
ground  officers  and  approximately 
19,000  enlisted  aviation  specialists  to 
complement  the  carriers  of  the  Navy’s 
reserve  fleets.  Most  of  the  pilot  bil- 


BEAUTY in  the  "greenhouse"  is  Miss 
Reserve  of  1946"  at  NAS,  Glenview, 

DECEMBER  19  46 
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Shirley  Molohon,  chosen  "Miss  Naval  Air 
III.  Reservists  point  out  items  of  interest. 


lets  of  the  Organized  Reserve  have 
been  filled,  but  there  are  still  Volun- 
teer billets  available  and  there  are 
plenty  of  openings  for  enlisted  men 
in  both  Organized  and  Volunteer  units. 

For  the  21  air  stations  where  Re- 
serve training  is  underway,  a total 
allowance  of  20  CV,  10  CVL,  and  43 
CVE  groups  has  been  authorized. 
About  28  CVE  groups  have  been  acti- 
vated. 

In  addition  there  is  an  allowance  of 
24  VP,  15  80-plane  CASU,  and  6 40- 
plane  CASU  squadrons.  Reserve  CASU 
outfits  may  soon  be  renamed  FASron 
(fleet  aircraft  service  squadron). 

The  Marines  have  an  allowance  of 
19  VMF  squadrons  and  4 MGCIS 
squadrons.  Training  of  Navv  units 
emphasizes  fleet  operations,  while  the 
Marines  get  intensive  drills  in  close 
air  support  tactics  used  in  covering 
ground  troops  making  amphibious 
landings. 

The  Organized  Air  Reserve  is  made 
up  of  pilots,  ground  officers  and  en- 
listed men  who  are  paid  for  attending 
drills  and  for  14-day  annual  training 
cruise.  Pay  for  drills  and  the  cruise 
adds  up  to  about  two  months’  pay  per 
year.  Pilots  are  given  a minimum  of 
100  flying  hours  annually. 

Volunteer  Reservists  are  not  re- 
quired to  attend  drills  regularly  and 
are  not  paid  for  drill  periods,  however 
they  may  qualify  for  two-week  train- 
ing cruises  with  pay.  Volunteer  pilots 
are  allowed  approximately  50  hours  of 
flying  per  year. 

A captain  of  the  regular  Navy  usu- 
ally is  in  command  at  each  Air  Re- 
serve activity.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  Naval  Reservists  with  war- 
time fleet  experience. 

Approximately  9,000  Reserve  en- 
listed men  on  active  duty  will  be  at- 
tached to  Air  Reserve  stations  when 
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AVIATION  MECH  and  pilot  (left)  carefully  scrutinize  plane's  checkoff  list.  Squadron  commander  (right)  briefs  his 
fliers  on  course  for  cross-country  flight.  Air  Reservists  certify  that  they  understand  Navy  and  CAA  regulations. 
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they  are  operating  at  full  capacity. 
At  the  present  time  active  duty  billets 
in  following  ratings  are  open  at  most 
Air  Reserve  stations:  AM,  AEM, 

ARM,  ARDT,  AOM,  PTRV,  APHM, 
PR,  SKV,  SK  and  SPTLT.  There  are 
also  a number  of  billets  for  seamen 
and  yeomen  available. 

Enlisted  personnel  in  Naval  Reserve 
interested  in  active  duty  billets  should 
obtain  further  information  from  their 
nearest  Air  Reserve  activity  or  their 
local  reel  luting  office. 

One  of  the  Navy’s  youngest  flying 
admirals,  Rear  Admiral  Edward  C. 
Ewen,  USN,  is  Chief  of  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve Training.  Admiral  Ewen,  who 


won  his  wings  in  1924,  is  the  former 
commanding  officer  of  the  uss  Inde- 
pendence. Headquarters  for  Air  Re- 
serve is  at  Glenview,  111.,  centrally 
located  among  the  21  air  stations  set 
aside  for  Reserve  training. 

Following  the  general  outline  of 
regular  Navy  training,  Reserve  ground 
instruction  for  pilots  covers  aerology, 
communications,  electronics,  recogni- 
tion, air  support,  Link  trainer,  en- 
gines, navigation,  gunnery  and  sur- 
vival. 

The  Navy  has  set  aside  about  1,700 
planes  for  Reserve  flight  training,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  modern  in 
service.  Among  these  are  the  Hellcat, 


Corsair,  Helldiver,  Harpoon,  Avenger, 
SNJ  single  engine  trainer,  and  JRB 
small  transport. 

In  early  stages  of  the  refresher 
training,  Reserve  fliers  get  familiar- 
ization in  type.  Later  comes  the  gun- 
nery and  bombing,  navigation  and 
cross-country,  field  carrier  landing 
practice,  night  flying,  and  instruments. 

The  first  14-day  Air  Reserve  cruise 
is  scheduled  for  early  1947.  The  cruise 
will  be  held  either  aboard  one  of  the 
carriers  of  the  reserve  fleets  or  at  a 
large  operating  base  such  as  Pensa- 
cola, Fla.  By  that  time,  pilots  and  air 
crewmen — some  of  whom  became  rusty  j 
during  the  period  between  their  re- 
lease from  active  duty  and  their  asso- 
ciation with  the  Air  Reserve — will  be 
back  in  shape  for  precision  exercises 
and  squadron  operations. 

Naval  Air  Reserve  officials  in  Wash- 
ington, recently  returned  from  a na- 
tionwide inspection  tour,  are  gratified 
at  the  progress  in  the  program  since 
it  was  started  in  July.  Pilots  and 
their  enlisted  air  crews  are  enthusias- 
tically pursuing  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion so  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are 
ahead  of  schedule. 

In  the  metal  and  electronics  shops, 
enlisted  men  are  not  only  carrying  out  t 
maintenance  on  the  Reserve  planes, 
but  tbev  are  receiving  training  in 
thffir  trades.  Advances  in  skill  will 
b'nne-  them  advancement  in  rating  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  with  accompany- 
ing pav  increases  for  attending  drills, 
and  will  help  them  to  get  ahead  in 
their  civilian  jobs. 

Officials  attributed  much  of  the 
progress  to  an  awaveness  of  th®  uro- 
gram’s objective.  Officer®  and  enlisted 
men.  most  of  whom  contributed  years 
of  service  to  the  United  Nations’  vic- 
tory in  World  War  II.  realize  the  ne- 
cessity of  a strong  Reserve  if  democ- 
racy is  to  have  an  effective  voice  in  the  , u 
councils  of  the  world. 

ALL  HANDS 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

RESERVE  PILOT  is  helped  into  his  flight  gear  for  a refresher  flying  drill  at 
NAS,  Anacostia,  D.  C.  Reservists  are  allowed  100  hours  a year  in  the  air. 
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ATOM 

CHASER 

KiEET  ENSIGN  Neutron,  Radio- 
,VI  logical  Safety  Officer.  Don’t  shy 
away — he’s  not  radioactive.  Step  up 
and  shake  his  hand — he’s  no  atomic 
age  Typhoid  Mary.  True  enough,  that 
ensemble  would  make  Hollywood  and 
Vine  tremble,  but  it’s  actually  a 
rather  prosaic  rig  if  you  examine  it 
piece  by  piece. 

That’s  a rescue  breather  which 
gives  him  the  Man-from-Mars  expres- 
sion, and  the  life  preserver  doesn’t 
help  much.  Under  his  left  arm?  Not 
the  Sunday  paper — just  a sheaf  of 
notes.  In  one  hand,  a battle  lantern; 
in  the  other,  a Geiger  counter.  Those 

I shoes.  They’re  the  latest  thing,  sort 
of  a Hiroshima  half-boot  or  a Naga- 
saki go-ahead. 

Aside  from  the  startling  exterior, 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  En- 
!:  sign  Neutron  is  his  education,  a proj- 
; ect  which  occupied  a dazzling  array  of 
|J  scientific  brains  from  9 September  to 
; 9 October.  He  attended  classes  during 
that  brief  period  in  a temporary  build- 
ing at  tne  Navy  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  studying  such  exotic 
subjects  as  nuclear  physics,  elec- 
tronics, radioactivity,  phenomena  of 
explosions  and  the  hazards  of  being  a 
radiological  safety  officer. 

Officers  and  outstanding  civilian 
scientists  who  took  part  in  Operation 
Crossroads  or  helped  develop  the 
atomic  bomb  were  instructors  at  the 
school.  The  faculty  included  Lt.  Col. 
A.  Roth,  Army  Ground  Forces;  Lt. 
Col.  J.  M.  Talbot,  Army  Air  Forces; 
Comdr.  E.  G.  Williams,  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service;  Lt.  Comdr.  H.  L.  An- 
drews, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service; 
Dr.  G.  Dessaauer,  University  of  Ro- 
chester; Dr.  R.  J.  Stephenson,  Woo- 


DRONE  PLANE  which  flew  into 
atomic  cloud  over  Bikini  is  tested 
for  radioactivity  by  Geiger  counter. 

DECEMBER  1946 


'DOWN  FOR  THE  COUNT1  goes  graduate  of  radiological  school.  Strange- 
looking  gear  protects  him  from  atomic  radiation  while  he  inspects  ship. 


ster  College;  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Pool,  Ohio 
State  University. 

Joint  Task  Force  One  utilized  this 
high-powered  talent  on  students  from 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Health 
Service  in  an  emergency  effort  to 
train  replacements  for  technical  ex- 
perts who  left  the  service  on  1 No- 
vember. Navy  students  included  30 
members  of  the  Naval  Academy  class 
of  1946  and  18  other  ensigns  who  re- 
cently transferred  from  usnr  to  usn. 

Their  first  stop,  as  radiological 
safety  officers,  is  to  be  the  West  Coast. 
There  they  will  put  into  practice 
newly  won  skills  in  radiological  moni- 
toring of  non-target  ships  from 
Operation  Crossroads. 

From  the  West  Coast  they  will  go 
to  Kwajalein  for  three  months  more 
of  training  in  their  specialty.  Other 
Navy  graduates  of  the  school  are 
helping  prepare  a manual  for  radio- 
logical safety  officers.  Some  senior 
officers  who  attended  classes  as  ob- 
servers will  aid  in  establishing  similar 
schools.  Graduates  included  24  Army 
officers,  three  Marines  and  four  Public 
Health  Service  representatives. 

In  practicing  their  modern-age  pro- 
fession, these  officers  will  use  several 
instruments  whose  unusual  propensi- 
ties were  demonstrated  in  the  class- 
room. For  the  demonstrations,  the 
Navy  furnished  a radioactive  source 
from  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  of  the  instruments,  mentioned 
earlier,  is  the  Geiger  counter,  of 
which  there  are  two  types.  The  first, 
when  confronted  with  radio-activity, 
reveals  the  fact  on  a dial.  The  other, 
besides  a dial,  has  a headset  and  in- 
forms the  safety  officer  of  radioac- 
tivity by  clicking  in  his  ears. 

These  instruments,  just  as  the 
speedometer  on  an  automobile  indi- 
cates speed  at  a certain  moment, 
measure  radioactivity  on  a current 
basis.  Then,  like  the  speedometer 
registers  miles  traveled  on  another 
gauge,  other  instruments  can  measure 


the  cumulative  effect  of  radioactivity. 

One  of  these  is  the  dosimeter,  which 
is  shaped  like  a panetela  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  word  “dose.”  It  simply 
measures  the  dose  of  radioactivity 
absorbed  over  a certain  period.  Other 
devices  of  a similar  nature  are  film 
badges  and  pills  composed  of  sensitive 
material. 

As  Jimmy  Durante  might  explain 
it,  we  have  dese,  dem  and  dosimeter. 

Technical  experts  connected  with 
the  school,  which  was  under  direction 
of  Comdr.  Draper  L.  Kauffman,  usn, 
are  at  some  pains  to  point  out  that 
radioactivity  is  not  a thing  you  can 
carry  away  with  you.  Unless  radio- 
active material  affixes  itself  to  your 
person,  you  can  walk  out  of  a radio- 
active area  like  you  walk  from  sun- 
light into  shade. 


DOSIMETER  measures  amount  of 
radioactivity  absorbed  by  personnel 
and  material  subjected  to  radiation. 
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C • BEST  YARNS  of  season 

Dvvlvd.  are  sent  to  libraries 


THE  HEAVIEST  publishing  season 
■ in  many  an  autumn  yielded  more 
than  750  new  books  in  the  last  three 
months  and  the  best  of  the  crop,  sel- 
ected after  Navy  review,  are  now  en 
route  to  libraries  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps.  In  these  shipments  are 
the  books  discussed  here. 

Salvage  Work 

• “Under  the  Red  Sea  Sun”  by 

Comdr.  (now  Capt.)  Edward  Ells- 
berg;  Dodd,  Mead,  $3.50. 

Rommel  was  racing  across  the 
Libyan  desert  to  the  west,  and  the 
port  of  Massawa  had  to  be  restored  so 
that  supplies  could  reach  Allied 
forces  opposing  the  Desert  Fox.  Mas- 
sawa, on  the  African  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea,  was  a smashed  Italian  naval 
base.  The  fleeing  Italians  sank  ves- 
sels and  drydocks  across  the  entrances 
to  both  parts  of  the  harbor  and 
wrecked  port  installations. 

Capt.  Ellsberg,  a marine  salvage 
expert,  gives  a detailed  account  of 
how  the  war  was  waged  in  a little 
known  sector.  In  May  1942,  with  a 
staff  of  about  seven  and  with  labor  re- 
cruited from  Italian  prisoners  of  war, 
Capt.  Ellsberg  and  his  men  worked 
valiantly  under  the  blazing  Red  Sea 
sun  to  complete  an  almost  impossible 


Navy  Communiques 

Available  for  those  who  take 
their  history  straight,  devoid  of  the 
much-personalized,  highly-colored 
recitation  common  to  recently  pub- 
lished volumes  on  World  War  II, 
are  Navy  Department  Communi- 
ques which  cover  the  fighting  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  capitulation  of  the 
Japanese.  The  communiques,  aug- 
mented by  pertinent  press  releases, 
Pacific  Fleet  communiques  and 
other  official  statements,  were  pre- 
pared by  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
formation and  published  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
three  volumes. 

Reprinted  serially,  Communiques 
1 to  300  fill  Volume  I,  which  was 
published  23  Mar  1943.  It  includes 
SecNav’s  historical  statement, 
“Brief  Report  of  Conduct  of  Naval 
Personnel  During  Japanese  Attack, 
Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H.,  December  7, 
1941.”  Volume  II  contains  Com- 
muniques 301  to  600  in  chronologi- 
cal order  and,  in  addition  to  other 
statements,  the  Proclamation  by 
the  President  on  the  Surrender  of 
Germany.  Volume  III  made  the  set 
complete  and  presents  Communi- 
oues  601  to  624  besides  the  text  of 
Japanese  surrender  documents. 

All  three  are  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C.:  Volume  I at  $.55. 
Volume  II  at  $1.00  and  Volume  III 
at  $.30. 


task.  The  urgency,  the  tremendous 
drive  and  the  problems  are  made  vivid 
and  real.  The  technical  business  of 
salvage  is  made  plain  with  the  aid  of 
rough  sketches  to  help  describe  the 
work. 

One  by  one,  the  hulks  were  brought 
up  out  of  the  sea  and  ships  passed 
through  the  drydocks.  The  account  of 
this  agonizing  struggle  in  the  intense 
heat  is  a factual  but  nonetheless  dra- 
matic, exciting  story  of  courage 
against  overwhelming  odds. 

Capt.  Ellsberg  is  well  known  for  bis 
earlier  books  which  include  “On  the 
Bottom,”  an  account  of  his  struggle 
to  salvage  the  sunken  submarine, 
S-51 ; and  “Hell  on  Ice,"  the  saga  of 
the  Jeanette. 

Woman  Has  Lead 

• “B.  F.’s  Daughter”by  J.  P.  Mar- 
quand;  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
$2.75. 

J.  P.  Marquand’s  new  novel  rates 
top  billing  among  popular  fiction. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  Marquand, 
author  of  “So  Little  Time”  and  “ The 
Late  George  Apley,”  has  placed  a 
woman  in  the  leading  role.  The 
heroine  is  Polly  Fulton,  daughter  of 
an  important  industrialist,  a self- 
made  man. 

Burton  Fulton,  known  as  “B.  F.”  to 
his  family  as  well  as  the  financial 
world,  tried  to  provide  his  daughter 
with  a husband  in  addition  to  luxuri- 
ous surroundings.  She  grew  up  a 
“poor  little  rich  girl”  whose  life  was 
dominated  by  her  well-intentioned  but 
over-indulgent  father.  Polly  was  iso- 
lated by  her  wealth  and  craved  a 
sense  of  being  needed.  Beautiful, 
smart  and  something  of  an  intellectual 
snob,  Polly  married  Tom  Brett,  a New 
Deal  brain-truster,  instead  of  her  old 
friend,  Bob  Tasmin.  She  thought  that 
by  her  marriage  she  asserted  her  in- 
dependence but  it  all  proved  to  be  a 
mistake. 

Most  of  “B.  F.’s  Daughter”  takes 
place  in  Washington  during  the  war 
years.  This  gives  the  author  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ridicule  cleverly  and  some- 
times maliciously  stuffed  shirts  in  and 
out  of  uniform.  A liberal  radio  com- 
mentator, Milton  Ouerbach,  and  his 
friends  are  pictured  as  just  as  pomp- 
ous and  supercilious  and  as  arrogant 
as  the  military  men  Milton  disliked. 
Mr.  Marquand  seems  fond  of  Bob  Tas- 
min, a corporation  lawyer  whose 
background  was  one  of  conservatism 
and  privilege.  His  part  of  the  story 
is  told  from  Guam  but  it  includes  war 
only  as  a cause  of  change. 

In  the  story  of  Polly’s  marriage,  its 
failure  and  her  search  for  happiness, 
Marquand’s  wit,  skill  and  keen 
analysis  of  character  come  into  play. 
He  writes  engagingly  about  the 
American  rich ; his  dialogue  is  expert 
and  his  craftsmanship  polished.  Be- 
fore publication  “B.  F.'s  Daughter” 
was  sold  to  a film  company  for  a ceil- 
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ing  price  of  approximately  $200,000,  ; 
and  it  is  also  a book  club  choice.  It 
is  good  entertainment! 

Tragic  China 

• “Thunder  Out  of  China”  by  i 

Theodore  H.  White  and  Annalee  Ja-  1 
coby;  William  Sloane  Associates,  j 
Inc.,  $3. 

The  authors  of  this  book,  which  is 
important  to  the  understanding  of 
China  and  the  Far  East  today,  are  I 
both  members  of  Time  magazine’s  I 
Chungking  bureau.  They  present  a 
comprehensive  report  of  happenings  in 
China  during  the  last  10  years.  Eye-  J 
witnesses  of  the  events  they  report,  4 
they  succeed  in  giving  a picture  of  ] 
China  and  its  people  and  of  their  J 
fortitude  and  suffering. 

This  is  more  than  an  account  of  the  H 
war  from  the  China  theater,  for  the  4 
events  have  been  brought  into  focus  1 
and  presented  against  the  complicated  i 
background  of  revolution  in  Asia.  ■ , 
Here  is  the  real  story  of  the  Chinese  I 
Army,  “of  the  tragedy  of  Chiang  Kai-  I 
shek,”  of  Stilwell’s  policy  and  his  re- 
call and  of  Patrick  Hurley’s  interven-  : 
tion. 

The  Chinese  people,  five  hundred  : 
million  in  all,  are  pictured  as  eager  j 
for  a new  world,  weary  of  their  gov-  J 
ernment’s  bureaucracy  and  torn  by  I' 
civil  war.  The  defeat  of  Japan  left  i - 
the  Chinese  still  trying  to  free  them-  1 9 
selves  from  their  past  of  hunger  and  I : 
suffering.  The  authors  found  that  1 1 
U.  S.  security  depends  on  our  under-  I 
standing  the  explosive  forces  of  I 
change  at  work  in  China.  All  of  this  ; 
adds  to  the  complexity  of  our  relations  1 1 
in  the  Far  East  and  makes  General  : 
Marshall’s  task  difficult.  The  authors  i 
offer  their  own  solution  of  our  role  in 
Asia  for  consideration. 

“Thunder  Out  of  China”  is  told 
with  great  skill.  It  is  an  easy  to  read,  : ? 
honest  and  coherent  explanation  of 
the  tangle  and  turmoil  in  China,  and  « 
is  both  stimulating  and  provocative.  ; I 
Observations  of  political,  social,  eco-  ' | 
nomic  and  military  conditions  are 
supported  by  pertinent  data  which 
make  this  serve  also  as  an  outline  his-  ; i 
tory  of  China  in  the  war  years. 


SecNav  Directs  Regulars 
To  Assist  Reserve  Units 

SecNav  James  Forrestal  has  di- 
rected in  Alstacon  061431  that 
Naval  Reserve  units  be  assisted 
and  supported  fully  by  all  regular 
Navy  establishments.  The  directive 
reads : 

“While  the  Reserve  component  of 
the  Navy  has  returned  to  its  peace- 
time pursuits,  the  Naval  Reserve 
continues  to  be  the  reservoir  of 
strength  on  which  the  Navy  and 
the  nation  must  rely  in  an  emer- 
gency. It  is  an  important  respon- 
sibility of  the  Navy  to  see  that  this 
resource  is  organized,  trained  and 
sponsored  in  order  that  it  will  be 
always  ready  to  furnish  the  trained 
manpower  needed  by  the  Navy  in 
an  emergency.  It  is  mandatory 
that  addressees  assist  Naval  Re- 
serve units  in  their  vicinity  in 
every  way  practicable.” 


ALL  HANDS 
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8ATTIN’  THE  BREEZE 

ON  THE  7 SEAS 


Let  George  Dew(ey)  It 

The  USS  Brooklyn,  1863  vintage, 
stood  into  Port  Royal;  South  Carolina. 
On  her  bridge,  standing  between  the 
captain  and  the  pilot,  was  Lt.  (later 
Admiral)  George  Dewey,  They  sighted 
a vessel  coming  oat. 

“Starboard  the  helm!”  said  the 
pilot. 

“Port  the  helm!”  said  the  captain. 

Dewey  did  a swift  sum  in  his  head 
and  struck  an  average.  “Steady!”  he 
cried. 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Dewar,” 
demanded  Capt.  Emmons  who  never 
could  remember  Dewey’s  name,  “by 
countermanding  my  orders?” 

“Well,  sir,  the  pilot  said  starboard 
and  you  said  port,  so  I wanted  to 
avoid  having  the  helmsman  try  to  do 
both  at  once,”  Dewey  replied. 

“Steady,  then!”  returned  the  cap- 
tain. 

Collision  was  avoided. 

One  Dozen  Roses 

It  seems  that  Tokyo  Rose  was  12 
other  people,  more  or  less. 

Anyway,  the  Federal  government  is 
dropping  its  case  against  Iva  Ikuke 
Toguri,  Los  Angeles-born  broadcaster 
accused  of  aiming  subversive  propa- 
ganda at  men  in  SoPac  during  the 
war.  She  may  be  released. 

The  government  theory  that  a 
dozen  different  voices  played  the  part 
of  Tokyo  Rose  agrees  with  her  evalu- 
ation by  sailors  and  marines.  It 
would  take  12  people  to  be  that  corny. 

Cha-plain  Language 

Heard  about  the  man  who  had  to 
see  the  chaplain? 

Never  mind.  This  one’s  about  the 
chaplain  who  had  to  see  a man.  The 
padre  was  no  marine  and  he  chop- 
chopped  down  the  flight  deck  of  the 
carrier  in  lively  fashion.  He  caught 
his  toe  in  a pad-eye  and  smacked  the 
deck  with  all  the  authority  of  a heavy 
fist  on  a resonant  pulpit.  The  cleric 
rose  to  his  feet  to  confront  a circle  of 


smiling,  expectant  pilots.  They  waited 
to  hear  the  chaplain's  verbal  reaction 
-—but  not  long. 

“Don't  stand  there  smirking  like 
apes,”  he  shouted.  “Say  what  I’d  like 
to!” 

Mine  Your  Own  Business 

Gunfire  at  an  anchorage  which  had 
been  peaceful  for  several  days  roused 
all  ships  one  dav  in  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

An  LCI  was  seen  blazing  away  at 
objects  to  the  starboard. 

From  one  of  the  larger  ships  came 
a hasty  query,  something  to  the  effect 
of  “what’s  up?” 

“We’re  shooting  at  little  round  ob- 
jects which  blow  up,”  was  the  LCI’s 
answer. 

Inspection  revealed  the  “objects” 
were  Jap  mines. 

North  Pole  Aweigh 

As  if  the  Navy’s  nightwatchmen 
didn’t  have  enough  on  their  minds  al- 
ready, the  quartermaster  now  has  the 
problem  of  the  missing  North  mag- 
netic pole. 

Most  recent  charts  place  the  pole 
north  and  west  in  McClintock  Sound. 
A Canadian  scientist  recently  said  it 
was  on  North  Somerset  Island.  Rus- 
sian observers  claim  it  is  in  Siberia. 
Cagey  United  States  scientists  refuse 
to  commit  themselves  without  more 
evidence.  The  pole  may  have  moved 
they  say,  or  maybe  it  wasn’t  ever  lo- 
cated where  it  was  said  to  be. 

At  any  rate,  if  the  North  magnetic 
pole  has  moved,  it  left  no  forwarding 
address. 

Real  Navy  Action 

The  USS  Missouri  permitted  visitors 
only  on  the  main  deck  on  Navy  Day 
in  New  York  and  from  there,  an  offi- 


considerably  more  freedom.  Some  un- 
identified lad  found  an  important- 
looking lever  on  the  bridge.  He  pulled 
it  and  stood  by  to  admire  an  unre- 
hearsed exhibition  of  the  Navy  in  ac- 
tion. 

Answering  the  raucous  bleats  of  the 
general  alarm,  sailors  sped  to  fire  sta- 
tions, broke  out  hose  and  prepared  to 
deal  with  a major  disaster.  Capt.  H. 
H.  Smith-Hutton,  skipper,  ended  the 
excitement  by  passing  the  word  that 
the  alarm  was  a phony. 

DD—Dead  Duck 

It  was  the  closing  year  of  the  war 
in  the  Pacific.  A U.  S.  submarine 
cruised  in  Japanese  home  waters.  The 
skipper  glued  his  eye  to  the  periscope 
and  scanned  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
Suddenly,  with  elation  written  on  his 
face  in  a bold  hand,  he  turned  and 
exclaimed: 

“Yippee!  Three  unescorted  de- 
stroyers.” 

Chief’s  Gun  Boats 

This  department,  covering  the  field 
pretty  broadly  as  it  does,  might  as 
well  add  a bright-sayings-of-small- 
children  division. 

The  chief  gun’s  wife  and  two-year- 
old  daughter  lived  up  in  the  hills  back 
of  San  Pedro,  overlooking  the  harbor. 
And  it  gets  pretty  noisy  around  there 
when  the  fleet’s  holding  gunnery  prac- 
tice out  around  the  channel  islands. 

Gun-thunder  rolled  in  across  the 
sea  on  this  day,  rattling  the  windows 
and  seeming  to  shake  the  earth. 
Finally  a particularly  vicious,  dish- 
clattering  salvo  rocked  the  house. 

“My  goodness,  what  was  that?” 
Mrs.  Guns  jokingly  asked  her  daugh- 
ter. 

The  little  one  piped  up,  “Oh,  daddy 
drop  it  shoe!” 
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LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE 


Deliberately  seeking  what 

other  ships  strive  to  avoid — con- 
tact with  the  deadly  mines  that  lie  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  bays  and 
channels  of  Japan — were  the  ghost- 
like ships  of  the  United  States  Navy’s 
“Guinea  Pig  Squadron.” 

Each  with  empty  holds,  and  manned 
only  by  a handful  of  sailors  and  offi- 
cers whose  occasional  footsteps  echoed 
hollowly  down  the  long,  dimly-lighted 
passageways,  the  guinea  pig  ships 
steamed  the  mine-strewn  waters  to 
make  certain  that  the  explosive-laden 
machines  laid  there  were  no  longer  a 
menace  to  American  ships. 

During  the  war,  American  planes, 
roaring  low  over  these  waters,  sowed 
them  with  a new  pressure  type  mine 
which  wreaked  havoc  with  Japanese 
shipping.  Unlike  the  common  moored, 
magnetic  or  acoustic  mines,  the  new 
weapon  is  extremely  difficult  to  sweep. 
The  mine  is  detonated  by  a change  in 
the  pressure  of  the  water  surrounding 
it  which  ordinarily  is  caused  only  by 


Volunteer-Manned  Ships 
of  ‘Guinea  Pig  Squadron’ 
Ply  Jap  Waters  Seeking 
Deadly  American  Mines 
Menacing  U.  S.  Vessels 

the  passage  of  a large  ship  over  the 
mine.  Anticipating  the  invasion  of 
Japan,  these  mines  were  set  to  neutra- 
lize themselves.  That  is,  they  would 
become  non-explosive  within  a certain 
time  after  being  laid. 

But  even  after  sweeping  by  small 
ships,  first  Japanese,  then  American, 
the  only  way  to  make  certain  that 
these  mines  were  no  longer  dangerous 
was  to  run  larger  ships  over  them. 
And  that  was  what  the  “Guinea  Pig 
Squadron”  accomplished,  using  bat- 
tered ships  that  had  been  damaged  by 
war  gnd  storms.  These  ships  were 
manned  by  volunteer  crews  for  whose 


safety  all  possible  precautions  were 
taken. 

Under  the  direction  of  Rear  Admiral 
Arthur  D.  Struble,  usn,  Commander 
Minecraft,  Pacific  Fleet,  the  “guinea 
pigs”  swept  Nagoya  and  Bun  go  Suido 
waters,  and  then  moved  on  to  sweep  1 
the  Hiro  Wan  and  Kure  areas  of 
Japan’s  Inland  Sea.  The  hunting  was 
poor  and  the  luck  all  good.  No  mines  ' 
exploded  under  them. 

The  ships  made  their  runs  with 
skeleton  crews  of  about  22  men  each. 
The  balance  of  the  crews  remained  in 
port  to  take  their  turn  on  another 
sweep  or  to  do  necessary  below-deck 
chores  that  wait  until  the  ships  had 
stopped  “pigging”  for  the  day.  The 
ships  had  been  fitted  with  remote 
controls  so  that  the  engines  and  boilers 
could  be  operated  from  the  main  deck 
and  flying  bridge  rather  than  below  in 
compartments  which  would  become 
steam-filled  death  traps  in  the  event 
of  a mine  explosion. 

To  cushion  the  shock  of  possible  ex- 
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plosion,  the  crew  members  stood  on 
mattresses  or  raised  wooden  gratings 
at  most  of  the  stations,  and  wore  tank 
helmets  for  head  protection.  The 
overheads  above  them  likewise  were 
well  padded  with  mattresses. 

The  three  ships  of  the  “Guinea  Pig 
Squadron”  were  the  uss  Marathon 
(the  flagship),  the  SS  Pratt  Victory 
and  the  SS  Joseph  Holt,  a Liberty  ship. 
The  Marathon  is  a former  troop 
transport.  The  other  two  are  freigh- 
ters taken  over  by  the  Navy  from  the 
War  Shipping  Administration. 

The  three  ships  usually  steamed  in 
echelon  about  150  yards  apart.  A fleet 
tug  equipped  with  complete  salvage 
gear  followed  at  the  respectable  dis- 
tance of  1,500  yards.  In  the  ships’ 
checking  of  the  40-mile  channel  from 
Hiro  to  Kure,  the  ships  made  30  trips 
— four  hours  up  and  four  hours  back 
— over  a period  of  six  days.  Like  the 
rest  of  minesweeping,  the  work  is 
monotonous — until  something  happens. 
Shattered  half-sunk  hulls  of  the  Jap 
Navy  and  merchant  marine,  many  of 
which  had  conveniently  exploded  a 
mine,  were  passed  daily.  Each  morn- 
ing the  ships  were  greeted  by  the 
punctual  Kure  mail  train  puffing  along 
the  beach  in  peacetime  safety. 

Low  clouds  and  icy  mist  made  navi- 
gation difficult  among  the  many  small 
islands  of  the  Inland  Sea,  even  though 
marker  buoys  (dan  buoys) — planted 
by  the  fleet  of  small  minesweepers 
which  had  preceded  the  “guinea  pigs” 
into  the  area — still  remained  to  mark 
the  2,000-yard-wide  channels  which 
the  ships  were  required  to  check. 

The  skeleton  crews  of  the  ships 
munched  on  sandwiches  during  the 
day.  But  on  returning  to  home  base 
late  in  the  evening  they  were  greeted 
with  a hot  meal  prepared  by  the  mess 
cooks. 

The  Marathon  was  torpedoed  in 
Buckner  Bay,  Okinawa,  early  on  the 
morning  of  22  July  1945  with  the  loss 
of  37  of  her  crew.  The  gaping  hole 
torn  in  her  port  side  forward  by  the 
torpedo  was  patched  and  she  was  put 
back  into  service.  During  her  “guinea 
pig”  operations  the  Marathon  ex- 
ploded a mine  while  sweeping  the 
Kobe  channel  but  the  explosion  did 
only  superficial  damage  to  the  ship. 

The  Pratt  Victory  likewise  was  tor- 
pedoed— on  the  starboard  side  in  No. 
2 hold  about  a month  before  the  war 
ended.  The  hole  was  partially  closed 
by  a metal  plate  that  extended  down 
to  the  water  line,'=but  below  that  the 
hold  was  open  to  the  sea.  She  could 
not  steam  at  full  speed  because  the 
sea  pouring  into  the  open  hold  would 
create  a dangerous  pressure  on  the 
bulkhead  that  separates  it  from  the 
next  hold. 

The  third  ship,  the  Joseph  Holt, 
went  aground  in  Buckner  Bay  during 
a typhoon.  Her  keel  was  believed  to 
be  slightly  bent  but  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  her  steaming  ability. 

Capt.  Henry  J.  Armstrong,  USN, 
group  commander,  declared  regarding 
the  crews  of  his  three  shins: 

“I’m  proud  of  them.  Their  spirit 
has  been  excellent.  They  appear  to 
have  had  no  qualms — no  thought  of 
fear.  The  mere  fact  that  we  have  not 
hit  a mine  is  not  our  fault.  It’s  just 
a tribute  to  good  sweeping.” 

DECEMBER  /946 
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SALVAGED  after  being  torpedoed,  the  SS  Pratt  Victory  (above)  steams  along 
Japanese  coastal  waters  seeking  to  explode  active  pressure  type  mines.  Be- 
low, two  crew  members  of  the  SS  Joseph  Holt  discuss  the  squadron  insignia. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR 


This  column  is  open  to  unofficial  communications  from  within  the  Naval  Service-  on  matters  of  general  interest. 
However,  it  is  not  intended  to  conflict  in  any  way  with  Navy  Regulations  regarding  the  forwarding  of  official  mail  through 
channels,  nor  is  it  to  substitute  for  the  policy  of  obtaining  information  from  local  commands  in  all  possible  instances. 
Oo  not  send  postage  or  return  envelopes:  no  private  reply  will  be  made. 


No  Release  Planned 

Sir  : Persistent  rumors  aboard  ship 

speak  of  pending  legislation  concerning 
release  of  personnel  on  their  first  enlist- 
ment who  have  signed  for  only  two  years 
and  are  non-rated.  Can  you  inform  me  if 
such  proposals  are  being  mad6? — M.W.M., 
S2,  usn. 

• All  Hands  can’t  imagine  where  this 
scuttlebutt  started,  but  has  heard  it  from 
at  least  a dozen  sources  in  the  past  month. 
Here’s  BuPers’  official  answer  to  your 
query : 

“No  legislation  or  administrative  action 
of  this  nature  is  contemplated,  and  the 
rumors  referred  to  should  be  considered 
false.’’ — Ed. 

Army  Service  and  Navy  Rates 

Sir  : I am  a Filipino,  honorably  dis- 

charged from  the  Army  after  five  years 
service.  I recently  enlisted  in  the  regular 
Navy  in  the  stewards  branch.  Am  I 
eligible  for  the  rating  of  STMl  due  to  my 
previous  military  service? — D.  S.,  STM2, 
USN. 

• Men  discharged  from  the  Army  who 
enlisted  in  the  Navy  prior  to  11  July  191,6, 
who  had  served  honorably  in  World  War 
II  for  at  least  six  months,  were  eligible 
to  be  enlisted  as  Si,  FI  or  STMl  if 
physically  and  otherwise  qualified.  Those 
enlisting  after  11  July  are  enlisted  in  the 
pay  grade  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
they  were  discharged  from  any  of  the 
armed  forces  (other  than  the  Navy),  but 
in  no  case  in  a pay  grade  higher  than  pay 
grade  5. — Ed. 

Victory  Ribbon  Wearers 

Sir:  (1)  What  are  the  eligibility  re- 

quirements for  the  Victory  Medal,  World 
War  II?  (2)  Are  any  stars  authorized  to 
be  worn  with  the  ribbon? — J.  C.  R.,  Ens., 
USNR. 

• (1)  Alnav  352-1,5  ( NBB , 31  Oct  191,5) 
states  that  “all  persons  who  are  now  serv- 
ing, have  or  shall  have  served,  and  whose 
service  shall  have  been  honorable,  in  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard  at 
any  time  during  the  period  beginning  7 
Dec  191,1  and  ending  with  a future  date 
to  be  announced  later,  are  hereby  declared 
eligible  for  the  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal.”  (2)  No.— Ed. 

Subs  and  Quarters 

Sir  : Are  former  POWs  entitled  to  subs 
and  quarters  for  the  time  they  were  pris- 
oners?— 3.  E.  S.,  CSM,  usn. 

• No,  unless  the  ex-POW  ivas  drawing 
subs  and  quarters  at  time  of  capture.  A 
bill  regarding  subs  and  quarters  for  ex- 
POWs  died  when  the  19tli  Congress  ad- 
journed.— Ed. 


The  lost  man. 


Uniform  Debate 

Sir  : I would  like  to  submit  my  ver- 
sion of  the  new  uniform.  Officers  and 
CPOs  to  remain  as  is.  All  POs  to  wear 
the  same  uniform  as  CPOs  with  this 
difference : buttons  on  all  blouses  to  be 
of  Navy  blue  plastic  of  correct  size 
for  type  of  blouse.  Hashmarks  and 
rating  badges  to  remain  as  is.  Shirts 
to  be  white,  blue  or  khaki,  with  black 
ties.  Cap  device  for  p<j)s  to  a ^ou*e<^ 
anchor  without  the-  Us$. 

Non-rated  men  to  "wear  the  same 
style  trousers  and  shirts  as  POs  and 
CPOs,  and  blue,  white  or  khaki  Eisen- 
hower jacket  with  watchmark,  with 
one-fourth  inch  diagonal  white  or  blue 
four-inch  stripes  on  lower  sleeve  to 
denote  fireman  or  seaman.  Dungarees 
to  include  Eisenhower  jacket  of  denim 
and  garrison  cap  of  denim.  Abolish 
present  blue  and  white  caps.  Caps  to 
be  worn  by  non-rated  men  to  have  cap 
device  similar  to  stewards  branch — the 
initials  usn. — H.  S.  S.,  Lt.(jg),  usn. 

Sir  : Why  all  the  fuss  about  the 
tradition  in  the  old  uniform?  Believe 
me  when  I say  the  original  13  colonies 
are  the  last  thing  that  would  ever  come 
to  my  mind  when  I tackle  those  but- 
tons after  a few  beers. — A.  L.  D.,  SM3, 
USN. 


Accrued  Leave 

Sir  : If  a leave  overlaps  the  next  fiscal 
year,  is  it  chargeable  to  the  leave  credit 
of  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken,  or  are 
the  number  of  days  taken  charged  propor- 
tionately to  each  fiscal  year? — J.  W.  W., 
CY,  USN. 

• It  depends  upon  how  much  leave  is 
accrued.  For  example,  if  a man  had,  taken 
20  days  leave  in  fiscal  191,1  and  received 
30  more  the  middle  of  June  191,1,  10  days 
would  be  charged  in  fiscal  19l,l  and  20  in 
fiscal  191,9.  But  if  no  leave  had  been 
taken  during  fiscal  191,1,  all  30  days 
would  be  charged  in  fiscal  191,1. — Ed. 

Sale  of  Shotguns 

Sir  : Was  the  bill  permitting  the  sale 
of  Government-owned  shotguns  passed  by 
the  79th  Congress?— I.  K.  F„  Lt.,  usnr 
(inactive).  '■> 

• S-1551,  which  would  make  avauatye 
for  public  purchase  surplus  C^vernfii^efi't- 
owned  shotgun p through  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
20  Dec  191,5,  and  was  awaiting  action  in 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
where  it  died  when  Congress  adjourned. — 
Ed. 

Yours,  Forever 

Sir  : Are  the  Service  numbers  of  en- 

listed personnel  ever  given  to  another 
man?— N.  C.  N.,  SI.  usn. 

• No.  Once  an  enlisted  service  number 
is  assigned  to  a man  it  remains  his  per- 
manent num  ber.  The  only  time  a change 
is  made  is  when,  by  mistake,  a number  is 
duplicated,  or  when  a man  reenlists 
fraudulently  and  conceals  the  fact  of  his 
previous  service. — Ed. 

Retirement  Date 

Sir:  R enlisted  in  V-l  usnr  on  15  Dec 
1942  and  was  placed  on . inactive  duty.  I 
was  placed  on  active  duty  in  V-1 2 usnr 
on  1 July  1943  and  commissioned  ensign 
usnr.  24  Oct  1945.  I have  been  selected 
for  ensign  usn  and  wish  to  inquire  what 
date  my  service  credit  for  retirement  pur- 
poses commenced. — D.  O.  F.,  Ens.,  usnr. 

• 1 July  191,3. — Ed. 


ETM  Training  Eligibility 

Sir  : Can  a man  who  was  dropped  ' 

from  radio  materiel  school  in  1942  get 
back  into  ETM  training?  Since  I was 
dropped  I have  had  extensive  experience 
in  the  upkeep  of  radio,  sonar  and  radar 
equipment,  frequently  as  the  sole  mainte- 
nance man  aboard  my  ships.  I have  | 
served  on  DDs,  DEs  and  DMs.  I have 
also  improved  my  mathematics  back- 
ground.— B.  M.  V.,  CRM,  usn. 

• Alnav  290-1,6  (NDB,  15  June)  states 
that  personnel  dropped  from  radio  ma- 
teriel training  are  not  eligible  for  ETM  I 
training.  However  exceptions  are  made  in 
unusual  cases  where  the  individual  can 
successfully  show  that  he  has  acquired  j 
the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  related, 
subjects.  Applications  for  ETM  training  3 
shotild  be  submitted  through  channels  in  \ 
accordance  with  Alnav  290-1,6,  stating  j 
particulars  which  may  be  applicable  if 
such  a waiver  as  yours  is  desired. — Ed. 


Concerning  Spars 

Sir:  (1)  Has  the  Coast  Guard  adopted  J 
any  policy  whereby  ex-Spars  may  re- 
enlist  in  an  inactive  reserve?  (2)  Is  the  , 
Coast  Guard  contemplating  enlisting  regu-  !] 
lar  Spars? — B.  A.  C.,  Ex-Yl,  uscgr. 

• (1)  No.  (2)  No.— Ed. 


Individual  Age  Waivers 

Sir  : Have  age  requirements  for  enlist-  I 
ment  in  usn  been  waived  for  personnel 
who  hold  a fire  controiman  rate? — J.  R.  i 
H.,  FC1,  USNR. 

• Request  for  ivaiver  may  be  submitted.  I 
Decisions  are  based  on  policies  and  in-  ■ 
structions  in  effect  at  the  time  the  request 

is  made. — Ed. 

‘Swear’  and  ‘ Affirm ’ 

Sir:  Printed  forms  (and  Naval  Courts  I 
and  Boards)  provide  the  words  “swear”  | 
and  “affirm”  as  alternatives  to  be  used  in 
administering  oaths.  When  a person  takes 
such  an  oath  should  he  repeat  only  one 
of  the  words?  At  most  court  martials  I’ve 
heard  the  person  reading  the  oath  reads 
both  words. — F.  G.  D.,  Y3,  usn. 

• That’s  a fine  point.  Naval  Courts  and  i 
Boards,  1931,  Appendix  E-3,  includes  the 
following  statement:  “There  is  no  spe- 
cially provided  procedure  which  must  be 
used  in  administering  an  oath.  Any  pro- 
cedure which  appeals  to  the  conscience  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  oath  is  admin- 
istered and  which  binds  him  to  speak  the 
truth  is  sufficient.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed oath  there  should  be  such  addi- 
tional ceremony  or  acts  as  will  make  the  \ 
oath  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the 
person  taking  it.  The  usual  manner  of 
administering  an  oath  is  to  require  the 
person  taking  it  to  keep  one  hand  upon  a ! 
Bible  while  doing  so.  Persons  who  have  \ 
peculiar  forms  which  they  recognize  as  j 
obligatory  and  believers  in  other  than  the 
Christian  religion  may  be  sworn  in  their  \ 
own  . manner,  or  according  to  the  peculiar  I 
ceremonies  of  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess and  which  they  declare  to  be  bind- 
ing.” 

In  other  words,  unless  the  person  to 
whom  the  oath  is  being  administered  \ 
makes  a point  of  it,  it  wouldn't  make 
much  difference  if  the  officer  administer- 
ing the  oath  said,  in  effect,  “Do  you  swear 
or  affirm.  . . .” 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  person  to  be  j 
put  under  oath  is  particular  about  those 
things,  he  should  be  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  be  sworn  in  whatever  manner 
will  satisfy  his  conscience.  In  such  a case 
the  person  administering  the  oath  should 
be  careful  to  use  just  the  one  word, 
“swear"  or  “affirm",  for  instance,  or  such 
other  word  as  will,  in  the  words  of  Courts 
and  Boards,  be  “binding  on  the  conscience- 
of  the  person  taking  it." 

You  might  note  also  that  a witness 
going  under  oath  is  given,  in  addition  to 
his  choice  between  “swear”  and  “affirm", 
a choice  between  the  phrases,  “So  help 
you  God"  and  “This  you  do  under  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  perjury." 

Oath  forms  stated  in  Naval  Courts  and 
Boards  are  not  meant  to  be  conclusive , 
but  are  rather  suggestive  of  approprinte  . jj 
forms.  They  may,  in  some  cases,  require 
modification. — Ed. 
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No  Transfer  to  Army 

Sir  : Is  it  possible  for  a man  serving  in 
l the  regular  Navy  on  a three  year  cruise 
to  transfer  to  the  regular  Army? — A.  G., 
[ SI,  USN. 

• No. — Ed. 


Travel  Allowance 

Sir:  You  told  “J.  F.  B.,  Lt. (jg)  usn” 
(All  Hands,  September  1946,  p.  30)  that 
a usn(t)  officer  accepted  for  a permanent 
1 usn  commission  rates  travel  allowance  at 
; five  cents  per  mile  from  place  of  discharge 
, to  place  of  enlistment.  I fall  into  this 
category  but  the  paymaster  here  isn't 
I having  any.  What’s  the  dope? — E.  P.  K., 

; I Ens.,  usn. 

i • The  paymaster’s  right.  Alnav  1,35-1,6 
J (NDB,  15  August)  announced  such  pay- 
ments  would  he  withheld  pending  decision 
' , of  the  Comptroller  General.  That  decision, 
fp  rendered  22  October  and  as  reported  in 
Alnav  576-1,6  (NDB,  31  October),  was: 
“Temporary  officers  discharged  for  con- 
j venience  of  government  to  accept  per- 
manent  appointment  to  officer  rank  not 
. entitled  travel  allowance  on  discharge.” 
j All  Hands’  answer  to  J.  F.  B.  was  in 
, error. — Ed, 


Great  White  Fleet 

Sir:  (1)  in  what  year  did  the  Great 
White  Fleet  sail  around  the  world,  and 
(2)  did  a President  go  along? — L.  C.  B., 
ACM,  USN. 

• (1)  Sixteen  77.  S.  battleships  of  the  fleet 
frequently  (but  never  officially)  termed 
The  Great  White  Fleet”  left  Hampton 
Roads  16  Dec  1907,  cruised  westivard 
around  the  world,  and  returned  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads  22  Feb  1909.  (2)  President 

Theodore  Roosevelt  reviewed  the  fleet  on 
its  departure  and  again  on  its  arrival,  but 
he  did  not  make  any  part  of  the  cruise 
m the  fleet. 

The  Great  White  Fleet,  incidentally , is 
the  name  of  a fleet  of  passenger  ships 
operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Company 
Steamship  Service,  founded  1899. — Ed. 


Souvenir  Books 


.In  this  section  ALL  HANDS  each  month  will 
print  notices  from  ships  and  stations  which 
®re  ^publishing  souvenir  books  or  “war  rec- 
ords  ’ and  wish  to  advise  personnel  formerly 
attached.  Notices  should  be  directed  through 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
(Attn:  Editor,  ALL  HANDS),  and  should  in- 
clude approximate  publication  date,  address 
of  ship  or  station,  price  per  copy  and  whether 
money  is  required  with  order.  Men  who  see 
these  notices  are  asked  to  pass  the  word  to 
former  shipmates  who  will  be  interested. 

ALL  HANDS  has  no  information  on  souvenir 
books  published  by  any  command,  except 
those  notices  which  have  appeared  in  this 
space  since  March,  1946. 


. is  in  receipt  of  numerous  requests 

information  on  books  published  by  vari 
commands.  It  is  therefore  requested  that  ( 
and  OinCs  having  knowledge  of  souv. 
books,  announcements  for  which  have 
appeared  in  this  space,  notify  BuPers  (A 
Editor,  ALL  HANDS)  promptly. 


® uss  Biloxi  (CL80).  Address : u 
Biloxi  (CL80),  Everett  Pacific  Shi 
pudding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Evere\ 
Wash.  Now  available;  $1.50  per  cop 


* nss  Shannon  (DM25).  Address:  uss 
nan  non  Publication  Fund , John  H. 

; 530  Delaware  Ave.,  Akron 
3,  Ohio.  Distribution  was  to  begin  last 
month;  price  $ 5.50  per  copy  ($l,  if 
original  subscription  paid). 


-•  uss  Tate  (AKA70).  Address:  Kane 
and  Harcus  Company,  Everett,  Wash- 
ington. Now  available;  $1,  per  copy. 

•uss  Lunga  Point  (CVE  91,).  Ad- 
dress: Lt.  Comdr.  S.  Linton  Smith, 
ilsnr.  Lock  Drawer  551,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Was  mailed  in  August  to  dll  hands 
who  served  aboard.  Editor  requests 
early  mailing  of  acknowledgement 
cards  which  were  enclosed  in  copies,  so 
he  may  close  his  books.  In  addition, 
about  1,0  copies  were  returned  due  to 
change  of  address.  Men  not  having  re- 
ceived their  books  may  submit  new  ad- 
dress to  the  above  address. 


CAUGHT  WITH  its  anchor  down,  ALL  HANDS 
hastens  to  show  stock,  “A”  at  left;  and 
shank,  “B”  on  patent  anchor,  right. 


Anchors  Aweigh 

Sir  : In  the  September  Quiz  Aweigh 

(All  Hands,  September  1946,  p.  41)  you 
refer  to  a portion  of  a patent  anchor  as 
the  ’’stock.”  You’re  wrong.  The  part  of 
the  anchor  you  refer  to  is  the  “shank”  ; 
and  furthermore,  a patent  anchor  has  no 
stock,  which  was  the  cross-arm  found  on 
old-fashioned  anchors. — C.  H.  B.,  CBM, 
USN. 

• All  Hands  heaved  in  to  the  water’s 
edge,  took  a look  at  its  hook;  and,  by 
golly,  you’re  right ! — Ed. 

Spanish  War  Pensions 

Sir  : Is  a Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran entitled  to  a pension? — O.  H.  A., 
Ens.,  uscg. 

• Some  veterans  of  that  war  have  been 
pensioned.  For  details  contact  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 
— Ed. 

a 4.  * 

No  Waiver  for  Experience 

Sir:  Before  I joined  the  Navy  I was  a 
professional  photographer.  I am  striking 
for  a PhoM  rate.  Can  I get  a waiver  of 
time  due  to  my  past  experience?  I've 
been  SI  for  two  months. — M.  C.  G.,  SI, 
usn. 

• No.  Photographer’s  mates  are  petty 
officers  as  well  as  technicians.  Minimum 
service  requirements  have  been  established 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  after  due 
consideration  of  all  factors  involved. — Ed. 

About  Retirement 

Sir  : In  regard  to  midshipman  service 
counting  towards  retiremment.  Section  6 
of  Public  Law  305,  79th  Congress,  states 
an  officer  (assuming  other  qualifications) 
is  eligible  for  retirement  . . who  has 
completed  20  or  more  years  of  active  serv- 
ice including  active  duty  for  train- 
ing. . . .”  Art  1666  (3),  Navy  Regs, 
states  that  time  served  as  a midshipman 
“may  not  be  counted  in  computing  for 
any  purpose  the  length  of  service  of  any 
officer  in  the  Navy  or  in  the  Marine 
Corps.”  Is  it  not  possible  that  due  to  the 
new  public  law.  Art  1666  (3)  is  now  obso- 
lete?— N.  J.  S.,  Comdr.,  usn. 

• An  older  law  governs  in  the  matter  of 
midshipman  service.  An  Act  of  /,  Mar 
1913  (37  Stat.  891)  reads:  “Hereafter  the 
service  of  a Midshipman  at  the  77.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  or  that  of  a Cadet  at  the 
77.  S.  Military  Academy,  who  may  here- 
after be  appointed  to  the  77.  S.  Naval 
Academy  or  to  the  77.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, shall  not  be  counted  in  computing 
for  any  purpose  the  length  of  service  of 
any  officer  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.” 
The  Comptroller  General  has  repeatedly 
held  that  this  law  is  still  binding  and  that 
midshipman  service  does  not  count  for  pay 
or  retirement  purposes.  Since  Art  1666  (3 1 
is  based  upon  the  Act  of  1,  Mar  1913,  it 
is  still  applicable. — Ed. 

Sir  : I served  as  an  enlisted  man  prior 
to  entering  the  Naval  Academy.  Does  this 
time  count  toward  officer  retirement? — C. 
A.  H.,  Ens.,  usn. 

• Time  served  in  enlisted  status  counts 
toward  retirement,  but  midshipman  time 
does  not. — Ed. 


He  Likes  lDlt-Dahs, 

Sir  : Anent  your  article  (All  Hands, 
October  1946,  p.  13),  “Gone  Are  the  Days 
. . .”  Does  the  author  of  said  article  dare 
expose  himself  to  universal  ridicule  by 
stating  his  name?  Who  fed  him  the  opium 
which  brought  on  such  a pipe  dream?  A 
man  becomes  a radioman  because,  and 
only  because,  he  loves  to  listen  to  and 
send  dit-dahs.  If  it  irks  him  he  changes 
his  rate.  Why  do  you  suppose  “hams”  are 
in  the  game?  Certainly  not  because  they 
are  dreaming  of  the  day  when  they  can 
build  their  own  radio  teletype  set.  And  I 
defy  you  to  find  one  single,  lonely  voice 
among  those  who  actually  have  to  operate 
the  equipment  who  will  defend  radio  tele- 
type ! — W.  G.,  Cdr.,  usn. 

• All  Hands  writers,  following  Navy 
custom,  are  allowed  to  duck,  when  neces- 
sary, behind  the  anonymity  of  their  billets. 

Radiomen  interviewed  during  prepara- 
tion of  the  radio  teletype  story  thought 
the  neiv  gear  about  1,. 0.  It  is  All  Hands’ 
belief  that  radiomen,  who  frequently  stood 
watch-and-watch  on  the  earphones  in  war- 
time, taking  thousands  of  groups  on  end 
through  static  and  jamming,  will  find  a 
good,  ivord  for  radio  teletype  shipboard  in- 
stallations. At  least  it’ll  give  the  shack 
denizens  a chance  to  tend  the  joe  pot. 
—Ed. 


Discharge  Eligibility  • 

Sir  : Recently  when  the  Alnav  came 

out  releasing  certain  rates  with  four  years 
in  on  a six  year  hitch,  I was  to  benefit 
by  it.  At  the  time  I was  a stevedore 
aboard  an  AKA.  We  were  told  we  could 
not  put  in  for  discharge  until  we  were  at 
a receiving  station.  Two  days  before  we 
were  to  leave  the  ship  I broke  my  leg  in 
the  line  of  duty  and  was  transferred  to  a 
naval  hospital.  There  I was  told  my  dis- 
charge was  no  longer  possible,  due  to 
clauses  in  the  Alnav.  Can  an  exception 
be  made  in  my  case? — E.  R.  W.,  BM2, 
USN. 

• BuPers  ivill  consider  individual  requests 
from  men  who  were  for  good  reason  un- 
able to  apply  for  discharge  under  Alnav 
512-1,6  (NDB,  15  September).  Requests 
should  be  submitted  to  BuPers  via  chan-  I 
nets,  stating  circumstances. — Ed. 


10  Per  Cent  Applies 

Sir:  Does  the  10  per  cent  increase  in 
retainer  pay  offered  class  F-4-D  Fleet  Re- 
servists, for  good  conduct  or  extraordinary 
heroism,  apply  also  to  former  enlisted 
men  who  retire  as  officers? — W.  R.  K., 
CBM,  USN(FR). 

• An  enlisted  man  transferred  to  Class 
F-l,-D  under  Section  203  Naval  Reserve 
Act  of  1938,  who  held  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  higher  warrant  or  commissioned 
rank  under  Act  of  24  July  191,1 , is,  upon 
subsequent  transfer  to  the  Retired  List, 
entitled  to  retired  pay  computed  at  one- 
half  of  the  base  pay  of  the  highest  rank 
in  which  he  served  satisfactorily,  plus 
permanent  additions  thereto,  plus  10  per 
cent  increase  for  conduct  or  extraordinary 
heroism  if  applicable. — Ed. 


16 -Year  Fleet  Reserve 

Sir  : By  following  the  Legislative 

Roundup  in  All  Hands  I learned  that 
S-1438,  reinstating  the  16-year  Fleet  Re- 
serve, was  passed  by  the  Senate  (79th 
Congress),  passed  by  the  House  with 
amendments,  and  returned  to  the  Senate 
for  further  action.  Your  May  1946  issue 
stated,  “.  . . considered  18  April  by  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee ; early  action 
expected.”  Since  May  I have  searched 
each  issue  of  All  Hands  in  vain,  for 
further  word  on  this  legislation.  Please 
advise. — D.  W.  L.,  CSK,  usn. 

• The  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  where  it  lay  for  several 
months.  A new  bill,  S-21/60,  was  finally 
introduced  in  July  191,6.  and  no  further 
action  was  taken  on  S-1498.  The  bill 
S-21,60  was  enacted  into  law  on  10  Aug 
191,6.  and  became  Public  Law  7 20,  79th 
Congress,  known  as  the  Army-Navy  In- 
ducement Act.  (See  All  Hands,  Septem- 
ber 1946,  p.  tSJ. — ED. 
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THE  HOME  FOLKS  examine  a plane  | 
at  NAS,  Pensacola  (upper  left).  Left  c 
Navy  men  died,  plane  scatters  flower: 
left:  Pauline  Nicom  of  Havertown,  Pa. 
duty  at  Willow  Grpve  NAS.  Upper 
newest  cruiser,  went  to  Caribbean  wa 
Ronny  Peterson,  SFI,  of  Vallejo,  C; 
tion  which  permits  service  men  to  > 


TODAYS  NAVY 


South  Pole  Expedition  Tests  Equipment 
And  Men  Under  Frigid  Training  Conditions 


Navy  Day  exhibition 
Over  Normandy  beaches,  where 
;r  memory  on  Navy  Day.  Lower 
st  Wave  to  re-enlist  for  inactive 
U^S  Philippine  Sea,  the  Fleet's 
I shakedown  cruise.  Lower  right: 
xes  advantage  of  new  regula- 
ivilian  clothes  while  on  liberty. 


Admiral  Byrd  in  Charge 

The  Navy  will  turn  its  eyes  far  to 
the  south  this  month,  when  a naval 
expedition  involving-  4,000  men  and 
more  than  a dozen  ships  will  depart 
East  and  West  Coast  ports  for  the 
frigid  Antarctic,  headed  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Richard  E.  Byrd,  usn  (Ret), 
famed  polar  explorer. 

The  expedition  has  four  aims,  with 
training  of  personnel  and  testing  of 
equipment  in  frigid  zones  heading  the 
list.  At  the  same  time,  results  of  the 
1939-1941  expedition  will  be  consoli- 
dated and  developed,  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  region  will  be  amplified, 
and  naval  techniques  will  be  developed 
for  establishing,  supporting  and  using- 
bases  under  South  Pole  weather  con- 
ditions. 

At  a Navy  Department  press  con- 
ference in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ad- 
miral Byrd  emphatically  denied  that 
the  expedition  will  be  the  U.  S.  entry 
in  an  international  race  for  uranium 
deposits  reported  to  exist  within  the 
Antarctic  circle. 

Admiral  Byrd  described  the  Antarc- 
tic as  “an  untouched  reservoir  of  natu- 
ral resources,”  and  said  that  geologists 
would  search  for  any  metals  which 
might  be  found  there.  However,  they 
will  not  concentrate  their  search  on 
uranium,  he  declared. 

Indicative  of  Antarctic  riches  is  the 
fact  that  enough  bituminous  coal  to 
supply  the  U.  S.  for  30  to  40  years 
was  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  on 
Admiral  Byrd’s  previous  expedition. 
The  South  Polar  continent  embraces 
six  million  square  miles,  equal  to  the 
areas  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe  com- 
bined, of  which  four  million  square 
miles  are  unexplored.  This  latter  is 
larger  than  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico. 

The  British  since  1942  have  occu- 
pied the  old  U.  S.  exploratory  base  at 
Marguerite  Bay,  1,500  miles  from 
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Little  America,  and  Russia  and  Nor- 
way were  reported  to  be  sending  ex- 
peditions to  the  Antarctic.  The  Brit- 
ish were  offered  use  of  equipment  left 
behind  by  the  U.  S.  at  the  old  Mar- 
guerite Bay  base,  and  the  Navy’s 
forthcoming  expedition  is  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  explorers  of  Great 
Britain  or  of  any  other  nations  en- 
countered. 

British  occupation  of  the  old  base  at 
Marguerite  Bay  will  not  hamper  the 
Navy’s  new  expedition,  because  it  was 
only  a secondary  base.  The  new  ex- 
pedition will  operate  from  Little 
America,  approximately  800  miles 
from  the  South  Pole  on  the  Ross  ice 
shelf. 

With  reference  to  territorial  claims, 
the  Navy  declared  the  purpose  of  this 
expedition  is  primarily  the  training  of 
naval  units,  and  any  effects  these 
operations  may  have  on  claims  will  be 
incidental.  The  U.  S.  recognizes  no 
claims  in  the  Antarctic  and  has  not 
made  any. 

Technical  control  of  the  expedition 
will  be  exercised  by  Admiral  Byrd, 
who  is  on  duty  in  the  office  of  CNO 
as  advisor  on  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
matters,  and  who  has  been  designated 
as  officer  in  charge  of  the  project.  He 
plans  to  accompany  the  task  force  and 
to  participate  actively.  Capt.  Richard 
H.  Cruzen,  usn,  who  commanded  the 
Navy’s  Arctic  training  cruise  during 
the  past  summer  (All  Hands.  Novem- 
ber 1946,  p.  12) , will  be  task  force 
commander.  Capt.  Cruzen  was  Ad- 
miral Byrd’s  second  in  command  dur- 
ing the  1939-1941  expedition,  com- 
manding the  cutter  uss  Bear. 

The  task  force  will  be  divided  into 
three  main  groups: 

« Central  group,  to  include  the  flag- 
ship and  headquarters  communication 
ship,  uss  Mount  Olympus,  the  Coast 
Guard  icebreaker  uss  North  Wind, 
Navy  icebreaker  uss  Burton  Island, 


LAST  JANUARY 


Coast  Guard  returned 
to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Navy  jet  fighter, 
FD-1 , Phonthom  placed 
in  production.  Vice  Ad- 
miral W.  H.  P.  Blandy, 
USN,  announced  atom 
bomb  test  would  be 
held  early  in  May,  using  German  and  Japa- 
nese vessels  as  targets. 
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TODAY’S  NAVY 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

PIPE  POINTS  to  polar  region  where  Rear  Admiral  Byrd,  left,  will  lead  4,000- 
man  Antarctic  expedition  early  next  year.  Vice  Admiral  Sherman,  DCNO,  cen- 
ter, and  Capt.  Cruzen,  who  will  command  the  expedition  task  force,  look  on. 


cargo  ships  uss  Yancey  and  uss  Mer- 
rick, and  the  submarine  USS  Sennet. 

• East  group,  to  be  under  immediate 
command  of  Capt.  George  J.  Dufek, 
USN,  a naval  aviator  and  a member  of 
the  previous  Byrd  expedition.  It  will 
include  the  seaplane  tender  uss  Pine 
Island,  the  oiler  uss  Canisteo  and  de- 
stroyer uss  Brownson. 

• West  group,  to  be  under  immedi- 
ate command  of  Capt.  Charles  A. 
Bond,  usn,  also  a naval  aviator  and  a 
veteran  of  wartime  aviation  in  the 
Aleutians.  It  will  include  the  sea- 
plane tender  uss  Currituck,  oiler  USS 
Cacapon  and  destroyer  uss  Henderson. 

Ships  of  the  task  force  will  depart 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  San  Diego  and  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  early  this  month,  ren- 
dezvousing at  Scott  Island,  which  lies 
between  New  Zealand  and  Little 
America.  Their  arrival  will  be  timed 
so  that  the  task  force  can  enter  the 
Antarctic  as  early  in  January  as  ice 
conditions  will  permit,  allowing  opera- 
tions throughout  the  Antarctic  sum- 
mer season.  The  force  will  leave  by 
the  end  of  February,  when  the  winter 
season  begins  there,  and  the  ships  will 
arrive  at  their  home  ports  about  April. 

It  is  not  planned  to  continue  any 
part  of  the  task  force  in  the  Antarc- 
tic during  the  winter,  but  a base  cap- 
able of  maintaining  a party  for  at 
least  18  months  will  be  established  to 
provide  for  emergencies. 

Aircraft  for  shore-based  flight  op- 
erations will  be  flown  in  from  the  air- 
craft carrier  uss  Philippine  Sea  after 
the  base  has  been  set  up  on  the  Ross 
ice  shelf. 

While  the  expedition  is  primarily  of 
a military  nature,  its  versatility  and 
mobility  afford  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity to  amplify  existing  scientific 
data.  To  take  full  advantage  of  this, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with 
other  governmental  departments  for 
scientists  in  a number  of  specialties  to 
participate. 

M- 


The  Army  will  be  represented  by  air 
and  ground  force  observers  including 
quartermasters  interested  in  clothing 
and  rations.  The  Weather  Bureau, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Coast 
Guard,  U.  S.  Geological  Service,  Hy- 
drographic Office,  the  Navy’s  material 
bureaus,  and  other  government  scien- 
tific agencies  will  provide  technicians. 
About  50  marines,  including  aviators, 
will  go  along.  Full  coverage  will  be 
given  by  a staff  of  from  8 to  12  news- 
men and  approximately  25  Navy  pho- 
tographers and  photo  technicians.  A 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 

FIRST  U.  S.  NAVY  SHIP  to  visit  Port 
of  London  is  USS  Spokane,  taken 
over  as  flagship  by  Admiral  Rich- 
ard L.  Conolly,  USN,  ComNavEu. 


scientific  group  of  about  300,  including 
25  civilian  and  35  Navy  scientists,  will 
participate. 

Each  of  the  large  seaplane  tenders 
will  carry  three  camera-equipped  Mar- 
tin Mariner  patrol  seaplanes,  a small 
scout  plane  and  two  helicopters.  Each 
of  the  two  icebreakers  will  carry  one 
scout  seaplane  and  one  helicopter. 
Long-range  operational  and  mapping 
flights  will  be  made  by  the  Mariners, 
while  the  scouts  will  be  used  primarily 
for  short-range  ice  reconnaissance, 
and  the  helicopters  for  rescue  work  in 
case  of  forced  landings. 

The  submarine  Sennet’s  sensitive 
fathometer  and  bathythermograph  are 
expected  to  contribute  materially  to 
oceanographic  research.  In  addition, 
the  undersea  craft  will  be  equipped  to 
collect  ocean  floor  samples,  particu- 
larly off  the  seaward  ends  of  glaciers. 
Analysis  of  these  samples  will  provide 
data  with  which  to  estimate  the  geo- 
logical composition  of  the  Antarctic 
continent.  The  submarine  and  de- 
stroyers accompanying  the  expedition 
will  provide  additional  safeguards  dur- 
ing the  over-water  portion  of  opera- 
tional flights. 

Although  the  expedition  will  be  us- 
ing ultra-modern  equipment  developed 
during  the  war,  the  reliable  sled  dogs 
will  accompany  the  partv.  However, 
they  will  be  used  only  in  difficult  areas, 
with  mechanized  equipment  providing 
the  major  means  of  travel. 

Teamwork 

Appreciation  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  with 
Army  Ground  and  Air  Forces  in  re- 
cent amphibious  training  exercises  in 
Japan  was  expressed  by  General  of 
the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  in  a 
message  to  Admiral  John  H.  Towers, 
USN,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific Fleet. 

Naval  units  engaged  in  the  exer- 
cises were  provided  by  the  Amphibi- 
ous Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  included 
TransDiv  13.  A troop  training  unit 
of  36  veteran  MarCorps  officers  from 
the  Amphibious  Training  Command, 
Coronado,  Calif.,  conducted  the  shore- 
based  training  and  assisted  in  the 
afloat  training. 

Gen.  MacArthur  stated  that  the 
exercises  were  “highly  beneficial”  and 
“very  gratifying,”  and  a Navy  spokes- 
man said  the  tests  were  evidence  that 
a high  order  of  teamwork  between  all 
services  necessary  to  successful  am- 
phibious operations  is  obtainable  in 
peacetime. 

Liberty  Parties 

Peacetime  sea  duty,  in  keeping  with 
good  naval  tradition,  provided  foreign 
shore  liberty  for  52  officers  and  640 
men  of  uss  Houston  (CL  81)  in  that 
tourist  Mecca,  Paris. 

The  group,  in  two  parties,  visited 
Paris  for  neriods  of  about  48  hours 
each,  having  left  their  ship  in  Le- 
Havre.  Cost  to  each  enlisted  man  for 
the  tour  was  just  $8,  which  included 
transportation,  billets,  meals,  sight- 
seeing tours  and  a theater  ticket. 

Several  Army  and  Navy  commands 
in  the  European  area  cooperated  to 
arrange  special  trains,  billets,  rations, 
tours  and  tickets  to  the  Folies  Bergere 
for  the  Houston’s  liberty  party. 

All  HANDS 


Courtesy  Calls 

A Navy  and  State  Department 
policy  of  combining  goodwill  visits  of 
naval  vessels  with  training  cruises 
has  been  highlighted  by  courtesy  calls 
in  the  Mediterranean,  South  America 
and  Mexico. 

Vessels  which  were  to  visit  various 
Mediterranean  ports  during  late  Nov- 
ember and  early  this  month  were  the 
carrier  uss  Randolph;  cruisers  uss 
Fargo,  USS  Huntington  and  uss  Hous- 
ton; and  destroyers  uss  Perry,  uss 
Rich,  USS  Warrington,  uss  Nod,  uss 
R.  L.  Wilson,  USS  Carry  and  uss 
Holder. 

Among  ports  to  be  visited  were  Iz- 
mir and  Marmaras,  Turkey;  Bierut, 
Lebanon ; Piraeus,  Greece ; Alexan- 
dria, Egypt;  Jidda,  Saudi  Arabia; 
Port  Said;  and  the  island  of  Crete. 

Six  ships  visited  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
on  4 and  5 November,  representing 
the  U.S.  at  inaugural  ceremonies  of 
the  Chilean  President-elect.  The  ves- 
sels were  the  battleship  uss  Wiscon- 
sin; carrier  uss  Leyte;  destroyers  USS 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.,  uss  Massey, 
and  uss  Douglas  H.  Fox;  and  auxil- 
iary uss  Vermilion. 

Following  the  inaugural  ceremonies, 
the  Wisconsin,  Vermilion,  Leyte,  Mas- 
sey and  Douglas  H.  Fox  paid  a call  to 
Callao,  Peru,  from  9-13  November. 
La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  was  visited 
from  22-26  November  by  the  Wis- 
consin, Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  and 
Vermilion. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  the  Navy  Department 
arranged  to  send  four  squadrons  of 
anti-submarine  patrol  planes  to  par- 
ticipate in  inaugural  ceremonies  for 
the  President-elect  of  the  United 
Mexican  States  on  1 December.  The 
squadrons  consist  of  36  PV2  Har- 
poons. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  Department 
also  was  playing  the  role  of  host  to 
four  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Sia- 


mese Royal  Navy,  who  have  been 

visiting  naval  installations  and  activi- 
ties in  the  U.S. 

All  four  of  the  officers  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Royal  Naval  College  of 
Siam,  and  two  of  the  officers  studied 
marine  engineering  and  naval  ord- 

nance in  England  and  Germany.  The 
Siamese  Navy  is  composed  primarily 
of  submarines  and  small  ships. 

Bailed  into  Port 

USS  Constellation  (IX  20),  proud 

frigate  of  the  young  American  Navy 

in  the  late  18th  Century,  has  been 
undergoing  repairs  at  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard, South  Boston.  Masts  re-stepped 


SKYRAIDER,  Navy's  new  AD- 1,  carries  wallop  of  light  cruiser, 
say.  Designed  for  carrier  duty,  it  carries  two  12-inch  and  12  5-inch  rockets. 


Providence  Journal  photograph 

FAMOUS  EARLY-NAVY  frigate,  USS  Constellation,  starts  her  trip  from  New- 
port. She  ran  into  foul  weather,  was  towed  into  port  with  all  hands  bailing. 

and  new  rigging  run,  she  was  to  be 
restored  to  her  original  appearance 
and  moored  next  to  another  famed  old 
frigate,  uss  Constitution  (IX  21),  at 
Pier  A,  Naval  Shipyard,  Charlestown, 
Mass. 

Constellation  underwent  a hazard- 
ous voyage  from  her  former  berth  at 
Newport  to  Boston.  Her  masts  had 
been  removed  to  increase  her  stability, 
and  she  went  to  sea  under  tow  on  7 
October.  A 40-mile  wind  and  15-foot 
seas  were  encountered  and  she  threat- 
ened to  founder.  She  sprang  a leak 
in  her  bow  and  pumps  failed  when 
generator  trouble  developed.  Her  18- 
man  crew  formed  a bucket  brigade 
and  bailed  her  into  port. 

Constellation  won  brilliant  victories 
in  1799  and  1800.  Under  . Capt. 
Thomas  Truxton  she  defeated  the 
French  frigates  L’Insurgente  off  the 
Nevis  Islands  and  the  Vengeance  off 
Jamaica.  In  each  case,  her  adver- 
saries outgunned  her  considerably. 
Later  she  played  a role  in  the  trouble 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  (1801).  She 
wound  up  her  active  career  on  Medi- 
terranean patrol  during  the  Civil  War. 


Down  in  10  Seconds 

A U.  S.  submarine  sank  a German 
U-boat  in  10  seconds  in  a recent  test, 
using  a standard  torpedo  which  con- 
tained a new  and  undisclosed  feature. 

The  German  sub,  the  U-977,  was 
blown  in  two  by  a torpedo  fired  by 
USS  Atule  at  a range  of  1,000  yards. 
The  U-977,  a 773-ton  craft,  was  of  the 
type  used  by  the  Germans  for  limited 
patrols  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter- 
ranean areas.  She  was  sunk  off  Cape 
Cod. 

The  Navy’s  study  of  German  under- 
sea craft  has  resulted  in  discovery  of 
ultra-modern  equipment,  including 
practical  use  of  an  internal-combus- 
tion engine  of  closed  cycle  design, 
which  could  be  operated  while  the  boat 
was  submerged.  The  engine  was  run 
on  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  required 
no  exhaust  or  intake  systems. 


Photograph  from  Press  Association,  Inc. 
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Norway.  She  ferried  great  deck-  and 
hangar-loads  of  P-40s  and  P-38s  to 
the  African  and  European  fighting 
fronts. 

Her  planes  scored  hits  on  the 
French  battleship  Jean  Bart,  the 
cruiser  Primaguet,  destroyers  and 
submarines  at  Casablanca,  knocked 
down  16  certains  and  five  probables  in 
the  air  and  destroyed  71  grounded 
enemy  aircraft. 

Her  air  groups  destroyed  at  least 
six  German  vessels  and  downed  two 
German  planes  in  raids  near  Bodo, 
Norway.  She  spent  the  last  year  of 
the  war  in  training  operations  in  the 
Pacific,  preparing  squadrons  to  fly 
from  her  bigger  sisters  in  enemy 
waters  across  the  sea. 

Like  many  another  U.S.  naval  craft, 
Ranger  was  “sunk”  by  the  enemy  on 
occasion.  A prize  possession  of  the 
Ranger’s  library  was  a Spanish-lan- 
guage  edition  of  the  German  magazine 
Signal,  in  which  a Lieut.  Otto  Von 
Bulow  was  reported  as  receiving  from 
Der  Fuehrer  himself  the  Oak  Leaves 
to  the  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Iron 
Cross  for  sinking  the  Ranger,  pre- 
sumably in  a daring,  single-handed 
attack. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  what  subse- 
quently became  of  Von  Bulow.  Pre- 
sumably he  was  keeping  his  medal 
polished  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Anyway,  they  finally  laid  the  old 
Ranger  to  rest  at  a Norfolk  dock  a 
month  or  so  ago,  her  sleek  hide,  un- 
sullied by  Von  Bulow  or  anyone  else, 
reserved  for  the  scrappers’  cutting 
torches. 

Radar  Goes  Civilian 

Practical  experiments  in  adapting 
wartime  radar  to  commercial  use  are 
under  way  in  a cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Navy  and  American  Air- 
lines. Airborne  search  radar  has  been 
installed  in  “Flagship  Alpha,”  the  air- 
line’s flying  laboratory,  and  early 
experiments  are  scheduled. 
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FOR  42  YEARS  Chief  Radioman 
Erwin  Leroy  Harris  has  contributed 
ingenuity,  know-how  to  U.  S.  Navy. 
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SIX-STACK  RANGER  has  been  decommissioned.  She  was  first  carrier  built 
as  a carrier  from  keel  up;  first  to  cross  Arctic  Circle;  first  to  strike  at  the  nazis. 


Ranger  Ranges  no  More 

A lot  of  history  and  a lot  of  firsts 
were  in  the  record  books  by  the  time 
uss  Ranger  (CV  4)  was  decommis- 
sioned in  Norfolk  this  fall.  The  famed 
old  carrier  was  scheduled  for  the 
scrap  heap. 

Ranger  was  the  first  ship  built  from 
the  keel  up  as  an  aircraft  carrier  for 
the  U.S.  Navy;  her  planes  led  and 
covered  the  initial  assault  at  Casa- 
blanca to  open  the  North  African 
front;  back  in  peacetime  days  she  had 
been  the  first  American  carrier  to 
cross  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  her  planes 
were  the  first  U.S.  carrier  craft  to 
raid  German  shipping  in  Norway. 
Her  long  line  of  firsts  lacked  one  item: 
she  was  second  to  Saratoga  in  the 
number  of  landings  on  her  flight  deck 
— 92,262  in  a 12-year  career. 

She  was  our  smallest  CV,  and  her 
trim  silhouette  was  characterized  by 
a row  of  three  smokestacks  along  the 


Host  to  Civilians 

Host  to  about  100  prominent 
Southerners  was  uss  Ranger  (CV 
4)  shortly  before  she  left  the 
Fleet  to  report  in  Norfolk  for  de- 
commissioning. As  part  of  Sec- 
Nav’s  program  which  extends  in- 
vitations to  representative  civilians 
to  visit  naval  ships  and  stations  at 
work,  the  guests  went  aboard  the 
Ranger  from  NAS,  Pensacola,  and 
watched  a day’s  typical  peacetime 
operations. 

The  visitors  watched  their  Navy 
hosts  closely,  and  apparently  liked 
what  they  saw.  One  of  them  com- 
mented later:  “I  was  completely 
amazed  by  the  orderliness  and 
efficiency  I saw  everywhere  aboard 
the  Ranger.  . .” 

And  another  said,  “The  trip  was 
a revelation  on  the  completeness  of 
the  naval  training  given  our  fliers, 
both  on  the  Pensacola  base  and  on 
the  carrier.  . .” 


flight  deck  aft  of  the  island,  actually 
a row  of  three  on  each  side.  Her  14,- 
500-ton  bulk  was  driven  by  geared 
turbines  turning  twin  screws. 

Ranger  bore  a name  honored  in 
U.S.  naval  history.  Five  Rangers  be- 
fore her  had  played  their  roles.  First 
was  a heavy  craft  built  in  1777  by 
order  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
later  skippered  by  John  Paul  Jones. 
She  was  the  first  man-of-war  to  hoist 
the  U.S.  Flag,  and  first  to  receive  a 
salute  to  that  flag  (14  Feb  1778  in 
Quiberon  Bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay) . 

The  first  Ranger  was  followed  by  a 
small  schooner  of  that  name,  whose 
tenure  in  the  Navy  encompassed  the 
dates  1814-1816.  Strangely  enough, 
the  third  Ranger  joined  the  fleet  in 
1814  (probably  the  only  time  in  his- 
tory two  U.S.  Navy  ships  bore  the 
same  name  concurrently).  The  third 
was  a brig  of  14  guns  in  the  Lake  On- 
tario squadron  of  Commodore  Isaac 
Chauncey. 

The  fourth  Ranger  must  have  been 
something  of  a monstrosity,  despite 
her  illustrious  name.  She  was  the  epi- 
tome of  transition  between  the  old 
Navy  and  the  new.  This  Ranger  was 
an  iron  gunboat,  steam-propelled  but 
provided  with  sails,  just  in  case.  She 
served  in  the  fleet  from  1876  to  1909, 
seeing  considerable  foreign  duty.  She 
was  eventually  loaned  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  a school  ship. 

Fifth  Ranger  never  floated.  She 
was  to  be  a battle  cruiser  but  was 
scrapped  on  the  ways  as  a result  of 
the  Washington  Treaty  of  1923  limit- 
ing naval  armaments. 

The  Ranger  which  was  CV  4 served 
prior  to  World  War  II  in  the  impor- 
tant carrier  tactics  developmental 
work.  She  saw  wartime  service  on 
neutrality  patrol  across  the  Atlantic 
in  the  years  when  Germany  had  Eng- 
land backed  against  the  wall.  She 
went  to  war  in  earnest  after  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  She  led  assaults  on 
Casablanca  and  against  nazi  forces  in 
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SHOOTING  STAR — Army's  P-80  jet  plane — piloted  by  Marine,  catapults  off 
the  FDR  in  tests  to  determine  efficiency  of  carrier  operations  of  jet  planes. 


Cochrane  to  M.l.T. 

Vice  Admiral  Edward  L.  Cochrane, 
USN,  Chief  of  the  Material  Division 
and  former  Chiei  of  the  Bureau  of 
Snips,  has  been  nameu  to  head  the 
department  of  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  r echnoiogy. 

Admiral  Cochrane  will  not  begin 
his  duties  at  lVLi.T.  immediately,  but 
will  remain  on  active  duty  in  his 
present  Navy  post  tor  the  time  being. 

Joint  Procurement 

Joint  procurement  of  supplies  by 
the  Navy  and  the  Army  has  been 
more  thoroughly  coordinated,  at  the 
request  of  the  two  services,  by  Presi- 
dent Truman’s  appointment  of  a 
civilian  as  executive  chairman  of  the 

I Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board, 
with  final  authority  over  all  service 
purchases.  The  new  chairman  is 
i Richard  R.  Deupree,  who  in  private 
life  is  president  of  a nationally- 
known  corporation. 

The  Munitions  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  1922,  and  was  originally 
charged  with  coordinating  procure- 
ment of  actual  war  materials  only. 
Its  scope  has  been  broadened  to  cover 
all  materials  used  by  both  services.  In 
1939  it  was  made  directly  responsible 
to  the  President. 

President  Truman’s  executive  order 
appointing  Mr.  Deupree  to  the  post 
stated  he  “is  specifically  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  making  final  de- 
cision in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
allocation  of  joint  procurement  re- 
sponsibility between  the  Army  and 
Navy.” 

Munitions  Board  members,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Deupree,  are  Undersecre- 
tary of  War  Kenneth  C.  Royall  and 
AstSecNav  W.  John  Kenney. 

AstSecNav  for  Air 

John  Nicholas  Brown,  prominent 
Rhode  Island  business  man,  has  been 
sworn  in  as  As- 
sistant Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for 
Air,  an  office  va- 
cant since  June 
when  John  L. 

Sullivan  was 
named  Undersec- 
retary of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  Brown,  46, 
a Harvard  grad- 
uate, served  in 
the  Navy  in  1918, 
and  since  has 
been  active  in 
real  estate  and  in  the  textile  business. 
In  World  War  II  he  served  overseas 
as  a civilian  under  General  of  the 
Army  Eisenhower  as  Chief  of  Monu- 
ments, Fine  Arts  and  Archives  Sec- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Group  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council. 

Born  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  Brown 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Newport, 
R.  I.,  where  he  held  posts  as  chairman 
of  the  Civilian  Defense  organization, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Rhode  Island  war 
fund.  Beginning  in  1925,  he  served 
successive  three-year  terms  as  a dele- 
gate to  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 
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Rendered  Service 

Certificates  of  Achievement  have 
been  presented  by  the  Chaplains 
Corps  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  to  three  groups  which  ren- 
dered service  to  naval  personnel  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Recipients  of  the  certificates  were 
the  National  Catholic  Community 
Service,  the  General  Commission  on 
Army  and  Navy  Chaplains  and  the 
Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Re- 
ligious Activities  of  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

The  Catholic  group  was  commended 
for  service  which  included  distribu- 
tion to  Navy  chaplains  of  religious 
articles  for  use  by  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Coast  Guard  personnel. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Chaplains  Com- 
mission was  commended  for  procure- 
ment and  endorsement  of  clergymen 
to  be  Navy  chaplains,  and  for  acting 
as  a clearing  house  for  information 
on  religious  work  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board 
Committee  on  Army  and  Navy  Reli- 
gious Activities  rendered  outstanding 
service  in  procurement  and  endorse- 
ment of  rabbis  for  the  chaplaincy. 

Jet  Plane  Tests 

The  Navy  last  month  was  conduct- 
ing a second  series  of  flight  tests  of  a 
jet-propelled  aircraft  in  carrier  take- 
offs and  landings,  uss  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  (CVB  42)  put  to  sea  from 
Plampton  Roads  with  a Lockheed  P-80 
(Army  jet  plane)  aboard,  and  ran  a 
series  of  exercises  off  the  Virginia 
Canes. 

The  Navy  is  seeking  data  on  carrier 
operation  of  jet  planes,  a field  in 
which  the  Navy  expects  to  expand 
considerably.  Last  summer,  similar 
tests  were  made,  using  the  Navy’s 
XFD-1  (Phantom).  The  P-80  and  the 
XFD-1  are  the  only  two  all-jet  air- 
craft ready  for  such  testing. 

The  P-80,  designed  as  a land-based 
aircraft,  reouired  modification  for 
arrested  landings  and  catapult  take- 


offs. The  craft  underwent  a six- 
month  experimental  program  at 
Naval  Air  Test  Center,  Patuxent, 
Md.,  for  the  required  structural 
changes.  Special  instruments  were  in- 
stalled to  provide  data  on  stresses  and 
loads  during  carrier  landings. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  the  test 
center  had  evaluated  other  than  a 
Navy  plane.  Similar  experiments  have 
been  conducted  using  most  of  the 
Army’s  fighter  designs  and  some  of 
that  service’s  medium  bombers. 
Foreign  models  also  have  been  evalu- 
ated. Information  obtained  is  used  in 
design  of  naval  aircraft. 

New  Jet  Patrol  Plane 

The  Navy’s  first  patrol-size,  jet-pro- 
pelled plane,  a big  craft  with  the 
speed  of  a fighter,  is  the  XP4M-1. 
The  new  airplane  is  equipped  with 
both  reciprocating  and  jet  engines. 

The  Navy  termed  the  new  airplane 
a “long  range  reconnaissance  patrol 
plane.”  The  craft  has  only  two  engine 
nacelles,  one  on  each  wing,  mounting 
both  a conventional  engine  and  a 
turbo-jet  power  plant. 


AWARD  is  presented  to  James  S. 
Mitchell,  Catholic  community  service 
director,  by  Rear  Admiral  W.  N. 
Thomas,  USN,  chief  of  chaplains. 
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NEW  CHIEF  of  Naval  Research,  Commodore  Paul  F.  Lee,  USN,  (left)  receives 
oath  from  Rear  Admiral  Oswald  S.  Colclough,  Judge  Advocate  General. 


Electronics  Research 

A new  15-ton  synchrotron  which 
will  permit  scientists  to  go  a step 
beyond  atom-smashing  in  their  study 
of  subnuclear  particles,  is  being  con- 
structed by  University  of  Michigan 
scientists  in  cooperation  with  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  on  a special 
Navy  research  contract  under  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance. 

The  300, 000, 000-volt  machine  differs 
from  other  synchrotrons  in  that  the 
electron  path  is  not  circular,  but  is 
made  up  of  four  quarter-circles  con- 
nected by  straightaways.  It  resembles 
a race  track. 

Electrons  shot  into  the  synchrotron 
will  travel  through  28  miles  of  glass 
tubing  at  a speed  close  to  that  of 
light,  and  produce  energy  similar  to 
that  of  cosmic  rays.  At  top  speed, 
the  tiny  particles  will  race  around  the 
track  at  a speed  of  2,320  miles  in 
l/80th  of  a second. 

Many  important  experiments  im- 
practicable with  cosmic  rays  may  be 
completed  with  the  aid  of  the  intense, 
controllable  electron  beam  of  the  syn- 
chrotron. Although  the  energy  pro- 
duced will  not  equal  that  of  primary 
cosmic  rays,  it  is  expected  that  the 
machine  will  produce  secondary  cos- 
mic ray  particles,  called  mesotrons. 
The  cosmic  ray  radiation  present  at 
the  earth’s  surface  is  very  small  as 
compared  to  that  which  the  machine 
may  produce. 

The  synchrotron  is  expected  to  be 
completed  early  next  year. 

Record  Flight 

The  Navy  airship  XM-1  with  a 
crew  of  13  completed  the  longest  en- 
durance flight  of  aircraft  in  history 
without  refueling  of  any  type.  The 
ship  stayed  in  the  air  more  than  seven 
days  and  two  hours,  landing  at  NAF, 
Glynco,  Ga. 

The  XM-l’s  record  is  170.3  hours. 
Previous  record  flight  without  refuel- 
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ing  for  any  type  of  aircraft  was  set 
by  a Russian  airship  in  1936,  which 
was  in  the  air  130  hours. 

Rear  Admiral  T.  G.  W.  Settle,  USN, 
Chief  of  Naval  Airship  Training  and 
Experimentation,  said  that  at  no  time 
was  the  ship  idled  down  to  conserve 
fuel  to  remain  aloft  longer.  The  flight 
was  an  experiment  in  developing  the 
seakeeping  and  habitability  features 
of  airships,  and  not  primarily  to  set 
a new  record. 

On  the  take-off  from  NAS,  Lake- 
hurst,  N.  J.,  the  XM-1  carried  2,400’ 
gallons  of  fuel.  When  it  landed  in 
Georgia  it  still  had  approximately  200 
gallons  of  fuel  in  the  tanks. 

The  airship,  built  for  war  service 
in  the  tropics,  has  a displacement  of 
725,000  cubic  feet,  is  310  feet  long, 
has  72%  foot  beam  and  a maximum 
speed  of  65  knots.  It  is  powered  by 
two  Pratt  and  Whitney  550-horse- 
power engines. 

A medical  officer  conducted  various 
tests  throughout  the  flight  and  re- 
ported none  of  the  crew  lost  weight, 
while  some  gained  weight. 
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300  MILLION  volt  synchrotron  is 
being  buHt  tor  research  to  per- 
mit study  of  subnuclear  particles, 
a step  beyond  atom  smashing. 


BJMs  to  BSA 

If  that  son  of  yours  starts  quoting 
the  Bluejackets’  Manual  verbatim  or 
demanding  Navy  beans  for  chow, 
don’t  be  alarmed  1 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
been  donated  2,500  copies  of  the  Blue- 
jackets’ Manual  for  use  in  training 
Sea  Scouts,  while  1,200  Navy  cook 
books  have  been  given  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  distribution  to 
schools  operating  hot  lunch  programs. 

The  donations  are  being  made  by 
the  War  Assets  Administration  as 
part  of  its  surplus  property  disposal 
program.  The  books,  as  surplus  prop- 
erty, have  no  commercial  value  and 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  disposed 
of  as  scrap.  In  this,  however,  costs 
would  exceed  profits. 

The  Bluejackets’  Manual  contains 
much  information  useful  in  training 
Sea  Scouts.  The  cook  books  formerly 
were  used  by  Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  Centers. 

‘Illustrious  Record’ 

Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift,  Command- 
ant of  the  Marine  Corps,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  corps’  171st  anniversary 
on  10  November,  made  the  following 
statement,  which  was  disseminated  in 
Almar  167-46. 

“Together  we  of  the  Marine  Corps 
have  had  the  honor  of  adding  another 
year  of  service  to  the  illustrious  rec- 
ord of  our  corps.  As  Marines  we  take 
pride  in  the  glorious  traditions  which 
have  been  forged  by  those  who  served 
before  us,  and  as  Americans  we  are 
doubly  proud  that  the  ideals  of  our 
nation  should  have  called  forth  such 
service  and  devotion. 

“Today  on  the  171st  anniversary  of 
the  Marine  Corps  we  face  the  future 
with  a keen  appreciation  of  our 
responsibilities.  It  is  the  judgment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
the  victory  just  won  must  this  time 
be  well  protected.  To  that  end  the 
nation  has  placed  a measure  of  its 
trust  and  hope  in  the  100,000  men 
who  have  volunteered  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  as  United  States 
Marines.  The  Marine  Corps  is  ready 
as  always  to  fulfill  that  trust. 

“In  the  year  just  past  the  men  and 
women  of  our  corps  have  borne  the 
responsibilities  of  victory  with  the 
same  devotion  that  has  marked  the 
performance  of  duty  by  Marines  in 
peace  and  war  since  the  days  of  1775. 
We  have  had  no  beachheads  to  assault 
during  this  past  year  but  our  task  in 
the  Far  East  has  called  for  courage, 
wisdom  and  tenacity.  In  this  year  we 
have  demobilized  nearly  half  a million 
of  the  men  and  women  who  made  vic- 
tory possible  and  we  have  built  a 
strong  regular  defense  force  of  100,- 
000  men.  The  Marine  motto,  ‘Semper 
Fidelis,’  most  aptly  applies  to  the 
ever-faithful  service  each  of  you  has 
gladly  given  toward  accomplishing 
these  tasks. 

“On  this  birthday  of  our  corps,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  all  Marines  and  to  commend 
you  for  having  maintained  throughout 
the  past  year  that  high  tradition  and 
esprit  which  have  characterized  our 
corps  for  a period  of  171  years.” 

ALL  HANDS 
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MOBILE  POWER  plants,  built  for  war,  serve  in  peacetime  at  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  where  unit  furnishes  electricity  for  giant  berthing  program  units. 
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Power  Plant  on  Wheels 

A six-car,  mobile  railway  power 
plant,  developed  by  BuDocks,  was 
scheduled  to  pull  up  on  a Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla.,  siding  before  the  first 
of  this  month  and  tie  her  lines  into 
a power  supply  for  the  huge  berthing 
program  at  that  16th  Fleet  center. 

The  heavy  train  is  one  of  two  built 
by  BuDocks  in  1941  to  provide  emer- 
gency power  sources.  The  other  is 
now  in  Arizona  where  a severe 
drought  has  crippled  the  hydroelectric 
power  system  and  power  is  badly 
needed  for  irrigation.  The  western 
train  has  been  based  at  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  the  eastern  train  at 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

The  six-car  power  plants  turn  out 
enough  juice  to  light  a city — 10,000 
kilowatts!  That’s  10,000,000  watts,  if 
you  please,  or  13,404.82  horsepower 
(if  you  accept  the  standard  formula 
that  746  watts  equals  about  one  horse- 
power) . 

The  trains  saw  wartime  use.  The 
eastern  train,  for  example,  donated 
its  boiler  car  to  a West  Virginia  syn- 
thetic rubber  plant  at  one  time,  and 
again  to  the  municipal  plant  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  when  the  air  station 
was  draining  off  power  in  excess  of 
the  city’s  capacity.  Given  the  rails  to 
take  them,  the  trains  can  supply  a 
power  source  to  a wide  variety  of  ac- 
tivities in  any  locality. 

No  treat  for  the  locomotive  engi- 
neer is  the  Navy’s  power  train.  She 
requires  very  special  handling  at  all 
speeds  up  to  her  maximum  45  miles- 
per-hour.  Clearances,  such  as  strength 
of  bridges,  must  be  ascertained  in  ad- 
vance. The  turbine  car,  for  example, 
is  86  feet  long  and  weighs  550,000 
pounds.  The  load  is  distributed  on  10 
axles,  each  taking  55,000  pounds. 
Length  of  the  train  made  up  is  about 
634  feet,  engine  to  caboose. 

The  power  trains  include  a boiler 
car,  turbine  car,  switchgear  car, 
transformer  car,  gondola  car  mount- 
ing auxiliary  equipment,  and  a box 


car  containing  pumps  and  miscel- 
laneous gear. 

Economy  in  the  Navy 

A vigorous  Navy  program  to  re- 
duce expenditures  to  a minimum  with- 
out impairing  the  national  security 
already  has  resulted  in  economies 
which  will  effect  a saving  of  more 
than  $650,000,000  in  naval  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

The  Navy  program  is  the  result  of 
economy  desires  of  the  President,  who 
has  asked  all  government  departments 
and  agencies  which  expanded  during 
the  war  to  scrutinize  their  expendi- 
tures to  eliminate  unnecessary  items 
of  expense. 

Economy  in  the  Navy  is  being  prac- 


ticed in  all  bureaus  and  offices  and 
from  top  to  bottom  of  all  commands. 
Examples  of  the  types  of  reduction  in 
expenditures  include  slowing  up  of 
ship  construction,  curtailing  and  de- 
ferment of  items  of  Public  Works  con- 
struction, reduction  in  civilian  em- 
ployes, and  reduced  operations 
throughout  the  naval  establishment. 

Typical  of  the  effort  within  com- 
mands is  a message  to  his  ship’s  com- 
pany by  Capt.  J.  P.  Whitney,  usn,  CO 
of  the  uss  Midway  (CVB  41),  which 
is  quoted  in  part: 

“Intelligent  use  of  our  supplies  may 
be  exercised  in  dozens  of  seemingly 
trivial  ways,  ranging  from  the  care- 
ful handling  of  mess  gear  to  proper 
lubrication  and  operation  of  power 
lathes.  Cleanliness  prolongs  the  life 
of  any  object,  whether  it  be  a steel 
ruler  or  a gun  mount’s  roller  path. 

“Intentional  destruction  or  waste 
not  only  handicaps  a ship’s  efficiency 
but  constitutes  a punishable  offense. 
Treat  your  tools  and  all  ship’s  prop- 
erty with  deserving  care  and  help 
stretch  the  Midway’s  annual  allow- 
ance to  the  limit.  In  the  long  run, 
you,  personally,  will  profit  by  it.” 

Not  White  Housebroken 

And  then  there’s  the  story  about 
the  “Truculent  Turtle”  crew’s  visit  to 
the  White  House. 

It  seems  that  President  Truman 
was  curious  about  the  9-month-old 
kangaroo,  “Joey,”  which  the  plane 
carried  as  mascot.  “We  thought  about 
bringing  Joey  over  to  see  you,”  Comr. 
Davies  explained,  “but  she’s  hard  to 
handle.  You  have  to  hold  her  by  the 
tail  and  she  claws  like  the  devil.  It’s 
a full-time  job  for  one  man  to  carry 
her  around. 

“However,  that  isn’t  the  main  rea- 
son we  didn’t  bring  her  with  us,” 
Davies  went  on.  “You  see,  Joey  isn’t 
housebroken  yet  . . .” 

The  President  was  content  with  this 
explanation. 
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CREW  AND  CROWD  stand  at  attention  as  the  commission  pennant  is  two- 
blocked  on  board  heavy  cruiser  USS  Toledo  at  Philadelphia  Naval  Ship  Yard. 
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TODAY’S  NAVY 
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LET  PILOT  SEE  is  the  idea  behind  the  Navy's  newest  trainer,  built  to 
give  the  instructor  and  his  student  all-around  vision  in  air,  on  ground. 

NEW  TRAINER  STRESSES  SAFETY 


The  Navy’s  newest  primary 
trainer,  a two-place  monoplane  with 
a bubble  canopy  giving  all-around 
visibility  to  both  instructor  and  stu- 
dent, has  been  designated  XNQ-1 
and  is  undergoing  flight  tests. 

It  is  the  first  primary  trainer  to 
have  controllable  pitch  propeller, 
landing  flaps,  retractable  landing 
gear,  complete  flight  instruments 
and  radio  equipment,  features  for- 
merly reserved  for  advanced 
trainers. 

The  safety  cockpit  follows  a de- 
sign which  BuAer  sponsored  to  pro- 
vide standardized  control  and  in- 
strument arrangements  in  Navy 
carrier-based  aircraft.  The  tandem 
seating,  with  identical  sets  of  instru- 
ments, permits  the  plane  also  to  be 
used  for  instrument  training. 

In  establishing  the  requirements 


for  the  trainer,  the  Navy  studied 
records  of  accidents  resulting  from 
pilot  error,  collected  data  from  pilot 
proficiency  reports  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  hundreds  of  veteran  flight 
instructors.  Reports  by  Army,  Navy 
and  civilian  training  committees  and 
by  psychologists  aided  in  determin- 
ing specifications  of  this  plane. 

The  changes  in  the  XNQ-1  repre- 
sent the  greatest  single  advance  in 
primary  trainer  aircraft  design 
since  World  War  I. 

Powered  by  a 320-horsepower, 
nine-cylinder  radial  Lycoming  en- 
gine, the  plane  has  a top  speed  of  170 
miles  an  hour,  stalling  speed  of  53 
miles  an  hour,  and  a rate  of  climb  of 
1,200  feet  per  minute  at  sea  level. 
Its  gross  weight  is  3,700  pounds, 
wing  span  41  feet  5 inches,  length 
27  feet  11  inches. 


Atomic  Energy 

Three  Navy  and  three  Army  mem- 
bers of  a military  liaison  committee 
to  the  National  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission have  been  appointed  by  the 
Navy  and  War  Departments.  The 
liaison  committee  was  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  advise  the 
civilian  commission  on  military  mat- 
ters, and  to  report  on  activities  of  the 
commission  to  the  Secretaries  of  Navy 
and  of  War. 

Joint  chiefs  of  the  liaison  committee 
will  be  Rear  Admiral  Thorvald  A. 
Solberg,  usn,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  H. 
Brereton,  USA.  Admiral  Solberg  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  Research  and 
Standards  Branch,  Shipbuilding  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  Ships,  and  ACNO 
(Atomic  Power). 

Other  Navy  members  are  Rear  Ad- 
miral Ralph  A.  Ofstie,  USN,  senior 
naval  member  of  the  U.S.  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey,  and  Rear  Admiral 
William  S.  Parsons,  usn. 

The  civilian  National  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  gathered  in 


Washington  and  has  begun  its  func- 
tions. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointments  to 
the  liaison  committee  came  the  an- 
nouncement of  Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy,  USN,  that  Joint  Army-Navy 
Task  Force  One,  which  he  com- 
manded in  carrying  out  Operation 
Crossroads,  has  been  dissolved. 

Ships,  planes  and  personnel  of 
JTF1  will  return  to  the  organizations 
from  which  drawn.  Damaged  target 
ships  will  be  assigned  to  various  naval 
stations  on  the  west  coast  for  study. 
At  its  peak,  JTF1  included  more  than 
200  ships,  150  planes  and  42.000  men. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  voluntarily 
extended  their  terms  of  service  until 
the  completion  of  Crossroads. 

Admiral  Blandy,  in  addition  to  re- 
linquishing his  post  in  command  of 
JTF1,  is  being  detached  from  duty  as 
DCNO  (Special  Weapons).  He  will 
take  command  of  the  Second  Task 
Fleet. 

A Joint  Army-Navy  Crossroads 
Committee  will  be  established  under 


the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  handle  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  those  units 
still  gathering  material  and  making 
supplementary  reports  on  the  atomic 
bomb  tests. 

The  committee  will  consist  of  Rear 
Admiral  Parsons,  chairman;  Rear  Ad- 
miral Solberg,  Brig.  Gen.  T.  S.  Power, 
usaaf,  and  Col.  D.  H.  Blakelock,  USA. 
Four  sections  under  the  committee 
will  handle  the  remaining  technical, 
ship  material,  radiological  and  docu- 
mentary aspects  of  Crossroads. 

Target  ships  of  interest  because  of 
radiological  contamination  and  me- 
chanical damage  are  scheduled  for 
towing  to  Hunter’s  Point  Naval  Ship- 
yard near  San  Francisco,  and  will 
include  the  transports  Gasconade, 
Fallon,  Crittenden  and  Brule,  the 
destroyer  Mayrant  and  the  carrier 
Independence.  Target  vessels  of  sim- 
ilar interest  will  be  towed  to  the 
Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton,  and  in- 
clude the  destroyers  Hughes  and 
Rhind,  the  battleship  Nevada,  and 
cruisers  Pensacola  and  Salt  Lake 
City.  Other  target  vessels  will  re- 
main in  a “pool”  at  Bikini,  from 
which  they  may  be  drawn  for  study 
and  experimentation.  First  arrivals 
are  expected  on  the  West  Coast  in 
early  1947. 

The  Navy  announced  also  a reor- 
ganization of  its  operational  offices 
charged  with  development  and  re- 
search in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  office  of  DCNO  (Special 
Weapons)  , headed  by  Admiral 
Blandy,  was  dissolved.  Much  of  this 
organization  was  transferred  to  an- 
other office  under  DCNO  (Air),  and 
will  be  headed  by  Rear  Admiral  D.  V. 
Gallery,  usn,  who  has  been  named 
ACNO  under  DCNO  (Air).  Admiral 
Gallery’s  group  will  be  charged  es- 
pecially with  guided  missiles  develop- 
ment. 

Atomic  research  and  development 
will  be  under  Admiral  Parsons,  who 
was  named  director  of  atomic  defense 
in  the  office  of  DCNO  (Operations). 

Marine  Personal  Effects 

Marine  Corps  personnel  who  re- 
quire assistance  in  locating  personal 
baggage  or  effects  from  which  they 
have  been  separated  have  been  ad- 
vised to  address  their  inquiries  to  the 
following: 

Inquiries  from  enlisted  personnel, 
or  inquiries  relative  to  the  effects  of 
deceased  personnel  and  POWs  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Commanding  Officer, 

Marine  Corps  Personal  Baggage 
Center, 

Base  Depot,  Camp  Elliot, 

San  Diego  44,  Calif. 

Inquiries  from  living  officers  should 
be  addressed  to: 

Post  Supply  Officer  (Personal 
Effects) , 

Depot  of  Supplies, 

100  Harrison  Street, 

San  Francisco  6.  Calif. 

All  inquiries  should  contain  the  per- 
son’s complete  name,  rank,  serial  num- 
ber, organization  (present  and  for- 
mer) , home  address  and  the  type  of 
container  in  which  such  effects  were 
packed. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  speed 
up  the  location  and  disposition  of  per- 
sonal effects  and  lost  bag'gage. 
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Vice  Admiral  A.  E.  Montgomery,  USN. 

Under  CincLant’s  command  will  be 
the  following  forces: 

• Naval  Forces  Europe,  commanded 
by  Admiral  R.  H.  Conolly,  usn,  includ- 
ing all  naval  forces  in  European  and 
Mediterranean  waters. 

• Naval  Forces  Germany,  com- 
manded by  Rear  Admiral  R.  E.  Schuir- 
mann,  USN,  including  the  naval  forces 
required  for  occupation  of  Germany; 
operationally  responsible  to  General 
Joseph  T.  McNarney,  Military  Gover- 
nor, U.  S.  Zone,  Germany. 

• Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Thomas  C.  Kinkaid,  USN,  includ- 
ing all  inactive  ships  in  and  out  of 
commission. 

• Second  Task  Fleet,  commanded 
by  Vice  Admiral  W.  H.  P.  Blandy, 
USN. 

Type  and  service  commands  will 
continue  to  function  under  CincPac 
and  CincLant  as  before. 

The  task  fleets  will  be  organized  to 
accomplish  operational  and  training 
assignments  under  the  fleet  comman- 
ders, and  will  use  such  naval  and 
marine  units  as  may  be  assigned  to 
them  from  time  to  time.  There  will 
be  one  active  battleship  permanently 
assigned  to  each  of  the  Fleets,  for 
use  as  a flagship  or  as  required. 

Inclusion  of  flexible  task  organiza- 
tion in  each  fleet  command  will  permit, 
in  the  words  of  the  Navy  Department, 
“rapid  regrouping  of  forces  in  a fast- 
moving  situation,  and  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  situations  in  which 
forces  are  temporarily  assigned  to 
naval  commanders  on  foreign  stations 
or  to  army  officers  exercising  opera- 
tional control  incident  to  unified  com- 
mand assignments.” 

It  is  expected  the  task  fleets  will  con- 
duct training  exercises  twice  a year, 
with  the  first  scheduled  for  late  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March  of  1947. 

Radar  in  a Whirl 

Radar  storm  detection  equipment 
installed  in  an  aircraft  was  taken 
to  meet  a hurricane  for  the  first  time 
by  a Navy  hurricane  reconnaissance 
plane  last  September,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Navy  Department. 

Radar  scopes  showing  hurricanes 
have  been  photographed  many  times 
on  board  ship  or  on  the  ground,  but 
the  Navy’s  experiment  produced  the 
first  picture  of  this  type  in  an  air- 
plane. 

On  12  and  13  September  a hurri- 
cane was  located  east  and  northeast 
of  Miami,  Fla.  A radar-equipped 
Privateer  was  sent  out  to  fly  through 
the  storm  both  days,  to  check  the  vis- 
ual appearance  of  the  hurricane  with 
its  radar  appearance. 

Radar  pulses,  reflected  to  the  radar 
equipment  by  water  droplets  in  the 
air,  form  characteristic  patterns  on 
radar  screens.  These  patterns  can  be 
identified  and  interpreted  by  trained 
observers. 

Radar,  limited  by  the  optical  hori- 
zon, may  not  detect  a distant  storm 
if  the  principal  clouds  of  the  storm 
are  located  below  the  horizon.  Radar 
equipment  on  board  an  airplane,  how- 
ever, has  an  almost  limitless  horizon, 
enabling  weather  men  to  analyze  the 
storm  at  a great  distance. 


Reorganized  Top  Command 

Naval  forces  will  begin  operating 
under  a reorganized  high  command  as 
of  1 Jan  1947.  Fleet  numbers  of  the 
present  system  wiil  be  abolished. 

All  forces  in  Pacific  areas  will  be 
under  the  administrative  command  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Pacific 
Fleet,  Admiral  John  H.  Towers,  USN. 

All  forces  in  Atlantic  areas  will  be 
under  the  administrative  command  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  S.  Atlan- 
tic Fleet,  Admiral  Marc  A.  Mitcher, 
USN. 

Under  CincPac’s  command  will  be 
the  following  forces: 

o Naval  Forces  Western  Pacific, 
commanded  by  Admiral  C.  M.  Cooke, 
Jr.,  usn,  including  the  naval  forces 
operating  along  the  China  coast  and 
ashore  in  China. 

• Naval  Forces  Japan,  commanded 
by  Vice  Admiral  R.  M.  Griffin,  USN, 
including  naval  forces  required  for  the 
occupation  of  Japan;  operationally  re- 
sponsible to  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme  Com- 
mander Allied  Forces,  Japan. 

• Pacific  Reserve  Fleet,  under  Ad- 
miral Richard  S.  Edwards,  USN,  in- 
cluding all  inactive  ships  in  and  out 
of  commission. 

• First  Task  Fleet,  commanded  by 
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HURRICANE  as  it  looks  in  radar 
scope  of  Navy  plane  which  flew  into 
storm.  Center  of  storm  is  dot,  above. 


PLANE  is  in  center  of  storm,  above. 
Black  spot,  which  marks  storm's  middle 
region,  is  centered  on  radar  scope. 
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QUIZ 

AWEIGH 

Allow  a point  for  each  correct 
answer  and  check  your  score: 


f> Super  Salt 

5 Old  Salt 

4 Young  Salt 

3 Boot 


1.  This  turret  houses  two  (a)  3-inch 
50s  { b J 5-inch  38s  (c)  40  mm 
guns. 

2.  This  is  an  (a)  AAA  (b)  DP  (c) 
surface  mount. 


3.  Identify  this  plane. 

4.  What  is  its  function? 


5.  What  type  ship  is  this? 

6.  Is  man  in  (a)  engine  room  (b) 
control  room  '(c)  conning  tower? 

ANSWERS  TO  QUIZ  ON  PAGE  61 
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For  reasons  of  security,  the  deed  for  which  a man  receives  a decoration  sometimes  cannot  be  fully  described  either  in  this 
section  or  in  the  actual  citation  which  he  receives.  There  may  accordingly  be  reports  here  which  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 


Bennion  Receives 
Unit  Citation  for 
Okinawa  Campaign 


USS  Bennion  (DD  662)  has  been 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion for  action  in  the  Okinawa  cam- 
paign from  1 April  to  1 June  1945. 

As  a fighter  direction  ship  on  radar 
picket  duty,  the  Bennion  was  a natural 
and  frequent  target  of  heavy  Japanese 
aerial  attack  and,  while  occupying  ad- 
vanced and  isolated  stations,  she  de- 
feated all  efforts  of  enemy  kamikaze 
and  dive-bombing  planes  to  destroy 
her. 

Constantly  vigilant  and  ready  for 
battle  day  and  night,  she  sent  out  early 
air  warnings,  provided  fighter  direc- 
tion and,  with  fierce  gunfire,  downed 
13  hostile  planes,  shared  the  destruc- 
tion of  others  and  routed  many  more. 

She  rendered  valiant  service  in  pre- 
venting the  Japanese  from  striking  in 
force  the  naval  forces  off  the  Okinawa 
beachhead. 

A brave,  fighting  ship,  the  Bennion, 
her  commanding  officer,  Capt.  R.  H. 
Holmes*  DSN,  her  officers  and  men 
withstood  the  stress  and  perils  of 
radar  picket  duty,  achieving  a gallant 
combat  record. 


The  Bennion  was  commissioned  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Boston  on  14  Dec 
1943  and  sailed  from  San  Diego  on  18 
Mar  1944  to  report  to  ComDesPac  at 
Pearl,  Harbor.  Before  the  Okinawa 
operation  which  won  her  the  award, 
the  Bennion  had  participated  in  action 
at  Saipan,  the  Palaus,  at  Leyte,  Battle 
of  Surigao  Strait,  Mindoro,  Lingayen 
Gulf  and  Iwo  Jima. 


r— WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?- 


Nava!  Stores 

The  way  we  look  at  naval  stores  in  the 
Navy  today  we  figure  that  it  pertains  to 
“stores  and  supplies”  for  use  of  the  naval 
forces.  However,  in  the  days  gone  by,  the 
te(m  naval  stores  had  another  meaning. 

Modern  vessels 
have  little  or  no 
use  for  such  prod- 
ucts as  turpentine, 
pitch,  tar  and 
many  other  resin- 
ous subjects.  Dur- 
ing the  era  of  the 
wooden  ships,  the 
above  products 
were  in  use  daily 

— hence  the  name  of  "naval  stores”. 

Resinous  products  were  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  wooden  ships  for  keep- 
ing watertight  both  above  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  water — navy  and  merchant 
vessels  used  large  amounts  of  them. 


Official  U.  S.  Navy  photograph 


USS  BENNION  (DD  662)  shot  down  13  enemy  planes  and  shared  in  the  kill  of 
many  others  while  on  radar  picket  duty  during  the  campaign  against  Okinawa. 


Pope  Awarded  PUC 
For  Early  Action 

USS  Pope  (DD  225)  has  been 
awarded  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
for  outstanding  duty  in  the  Java  Sea 
Campaign,  from  23  January  to  1 Mar 
1942.  She  was  a World  War  I four- 
stacker  and  was  one  of  13  of  this  type 
to  be  assigned  to  the  Asiatic  fleet  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

Under  the  command  of  Capt.  (then 
Lt.  Comdr.)  Welford  C.  Blinn,  USN, 
the  Pope  had  a victorious  record  in  all 
the  major  engagements  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war — the  Battle,  of  Makassar  Strait, 
the  Battle  of  Badoeng  Straits  and  the 
Battle  of  Java  Sea.  Operating  gal- 
lantly with  the  meager  surface  forces 
of  the  combined  U.S.,  British  and 
Dutch  Royal  Navies  against  predomi- 
nantly superior  Japanese  forces,  the 
Pope  joined  three  other  destroyers — 
the  Ford,  the  Parrot  and  the  Paul 
Jones ■ — in  a fierce  counter-invasion  ac- 
tion off  Balikpapan  and  delivered  ef- 
fective close-quarter  torpedo  and  gun 
attacks  against  a confused  enemy. 
Damage  inflicted  in  this  engagement, 
along  with  submarine  and  air  attacks, 
delayed  the  Japanese  landings  off 
Balikpapan  about  two  weeks. 

In  the  Battle  of  Badoeng  Straits, 
the  Pope  fought  as  a unit  of  the  joint 
U.S. -Dutch  striking  force  against  a 
superior  enemy  force  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a landing  on  Bali.  The  attack  was 
entirely  successful;  the  three  trans- 
ports engaged  in  landing  troops  were 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed.  Also,  a 
heavy  cruiser  was  torpedoed  at  close 
range  and  several  smaller  cruisers  or 
destroyers  were  damaged  or  sunk. 

The  Pope  was  a unit  of  the  Allied 
forces  patroling  the  waters  north  of 
Java  which  engaged  the  enemy  naval 


forces  in  the  Java  Sea  Battle,  fought 
from  27  February  to  1 Mar  1942.  In 
the  initial  engagement  hms  Exeter 
was  badly  damaged  and  uss  Pope  and 
hms  Encounter  were  assigned  to  es- 
cort her  to  safety.  Early  reports  of 
the  war  stated  that  the  three  ships 
“.  . . headed  for  Soenda  Strait  and 
were  never  heard  from  again.”  In 
mid-summer  of  1945,  Capt.  Blinn  ar- 
rived in  the  States  and  the  story  of 
his  destroyer’s  engagement  (in  com- 
pany with  hms  Exeter  and  hms  En- 
counter) with  four  Japanese  cruisers 
and  four  destroyers  was  told.  The 
Pope  fought  with  all  the  armament  at 
her  command,  firing  all  her  torpedoes 
and  damaging  several  enemy  ships. 
When  the  Pope  was  attacked  by  12 
dive  bombers  and  four  level  bombers 
after  the  sinking  of  the  British  ships, 
she  was  damaged  seriously  and  became 
unmaneuverable.  Charges  were  set  to 
destroy  her  and  the  crew  abandoned 
ship. 

Three  life  rafts  and  a small  boat 
were  launched  before  she  sank  and 
these  enabled  the  survivors  to  stay 
afloat  for  two  and  a half  days  until 
they  were  rescued  from  the  sea  by  a 
Japanese  destroyer.  One  man  lost  his 
life  during  the  battle  and  29  of  the 
crew  died  in  prison  camps.  The  re- 
mainder have  been  repatriated. 

Marine  Receives 
Medal  of  Honor 

The  Medal  of  Honor  was  awarded 
posthumously  to  Robert  M.  McTureous, 
Pvt.,  usmc,  of  Altoona,  Fla.,  for  ac- 
tion on  Okinawa  Shima  in  the  Ryukyu 
Chain  on  7 June  1945,  while  serving 
with  Company  H,  3rd  Battalion,  29th 
Marines,  6th  MarDiv. 

His  company  had  reached  its  objec- 
tive on  a hill  on  Oroku  Peninsula 
when  stretcher-bearers,  operating  to 
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ALL  HANDS 


the  immediate  rear  of  the  company, " 
began  to  receive  enemy  machine-gun 
fire.  Pvt.  McTureous  realized  that  un- 
less some  action  was  taken  imme- 
diately many  casualties  would  result. 
On  his  own  initiative  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
Pvt.  McTureous  filled  his  shirt  with 
hand  grenades  and  charged  the 
enemy-occupied  hill,  throwing  the  gre- 
nades into  caves  from  which  the  enemy 
fire  was  coming. 

As  a result  of  his  action  the  fire  was 
lifted  from  the  stretcher-bearers  and 
directed  on  himself.  After  throwing 
the  last  of  his  grenades,  and  in  spite 
of  heavy  enemy  rifle  and  machine-gun 
fire,  he  returned  to  his  company,  re- 
plenished his  supply  of  grenades,  and 
voluntarily  and  alone  attacked  the 
enemy  cave  positions. 

After  silencing  most  of  the  enemy 
fire,  he  was  painfully  wounded  by  ma- 
chine-gun fire.  Realizing  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  evacuate  him,  which 
would  endanger  the  lives  of  his  com- 
rades, Pvt.  McTureous,  although 
critically  wounded,  crawled  200  yards 
to  a sheltered  position,  before  he  called 
for  help.  He  had  completely  neutral- 
ized the  enemy  machine-gun  fire,  killed 
six  enemy  soldiers,  and  completely  dis- 
organized the  remaining  enemy  de- 
fenders. 

As  a result  of  his  wounds,  Pvt. 
McTureous  died  on  board  the  USS  Re- 
lief four  days  later. 

Rifleman  Honored 
With  High  Award 
For  Okinawa  Duty 

The  nation’s  highest  award,  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  was  awarded  post- 
humously to  William  A.  Foster,  Pfc., 
usmc,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  action 
on  Okinawa  Shima  in  the  Ryukyu 
Chain  on  2 May  1945  won  him  the 
award,  but  it  cost  him  his  life. 

He  was  serving  as  a rifleman  with 
Company  K,  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Ma- 
rines, 1st  Mar- 
Div  during  a 
fierce  engagement 
in  which  the  ma- 
rines had  taken  a 
well-defended  hill. 
He  and  another 
marine  had  dug 
in  on  the  point  of 
the  perimeter  de- 
fense and  were 
fighting  a hand 
grenade  battle 
with  infiltrating 
Japanese.  One  of 
the  grenades  hit  on  the  edge  of  the 
foxhole  and,  when  the  men  jumped 
down  in  the  hole  to  avoid  the  explo- 
sion, two  more  grenades  were  thrown 
in  the  hole. 

Pfc.  Foster  acted  without  hesitation. 
He  threw  himself  on  the  grenades  and 
absorbed  the  explosion,  thus  saving 
the  life  of  his  comrade.  Although  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  he  quickly 
rallied,  handed  his  two  remaining  gre- 
nades to  the  other  marine,  with  the 
words,  “Make  them  count.” 

Because  of  his  valiant  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  his  cool  determination, 
Pfc.  Foster  made  it  possible  for  the 
fight  to  go  on. 
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Pfc.  Foster 


NAVY  CROSSES 
TO  8 HEROES 


Capt.  Carson  Lt.  Col.  Cosgrove 


Lt.  Richardson 


Corp.  Woerner 
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NAVY  CROSS 
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First  award: 

★ Carson,  Joseph  M.,  Capt.,  usn.  Front 
Royal,  Ya. : As  Chief  of  Staff  of  CarTask- 
Group  77.4  in  action  against  Japanese 
forces  in  the  Battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  on  24 
Oct  1944,  Carson  showed  extraordinary 
heroism.  An  alert  and  aggressive  leader, 
he  zealously  directed  complex  operations 
against  enemy  forces  in  the  face  of  con- 
stant attack  from  hostile  aircraft  and  con- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  a large 
portion  of  the  enemy  force.  His  cool  cour- 
age, inspiring  leadership,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  duty  under  fire  were  important 
factors  in  the  success  of  a vital  mission. 

★ Cosgrove,  John  J.  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.,  usmc, 
Providence,  R.  I. : As  CO  of  the  3rd  Bat, 
23rd  Marines,  4th  MarDiv,  in  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  on  Saipan 
from  15  to  19  June  1944,  Lt.  Col.  Cos- 


grove showed  extraordinary  heroism. 
Courageously  leading  his  troops  in  the 
face  of  terrific  fire  from  enemy  guns,  he 
captured  the  strongly  defended  position  of 
Fina  Susu  and  held  it  against  the  in- 
tensity of  repeated  counterattacks  until 
ordered  to  withdraw.  On  19  June  he 
placed  himself  in  the  forward  elements  of 
his  command,  composed  of  the  remnants 
of  two  battalions,  and  led  them  in  an 
assault  on  the  firmly  entrenched  Japanese 
forces  and,  although  seriously  wounded, 
enabled  his  troops  to  accomplish  a most 
difficult  and  vital  mission. 

★ Cullen,  Wilford  J.,  PPIM3,  usnp., 
Fresno,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : As  a hos- 
pital corpsman,  attached  to  a rifle  platoon 
in  the  1st  Bat,  5th  Marines,  1st  MarDiv, 
during  action  against  enemy  forces  on 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  on  18  May 
1945,  Cullen  saved  the  lives  of  many  men 
who  might  otherwise  have  perished.  When 
one  of  the  assault  platoons  was  pinned 
down  by  fierce  and  concentrated  machine- 
gun  and  sniper  fire  and  sustained  numer- 
ous casualties,  Cullen  left  his  place  of 
comparative  safety  and  ran  across  200 
yards  of  fire-swept  territory  to  administer 
first  aid  to  wounded  men.  He  realized 
that  this  withering  barrage  made  a nor- 
mal evacuation  impossible  and  he  imme- 
diately crawled  to  a strategic  position 
from  which  he  directed  the  fire  of  nearby 
tanks  to  neutralize  the  enemy  strong 
points.  After  enabling  the  stretcher- 
bearers  to  reach  the  injured,  he  covered 
their  evacuation  by  throwing  smoke  gre- 
nades. Later,  when  he  saw  a seriously 
wounded  marine  lying  in  an  exposed  area, 
Cullen  went  through  terrific  enemy  cross- 
fire to  aid  his  fallen  comrade  and,  while 
supervising  his  removal  to  safety,  he 
himself  was  struck  and  killed.  He  lost 
his  life,  but  he  had  saved  many  others. 

★ Cummings,  Ralph  W.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bene- 
dict, Neb.  : As  a pilot  in  TorpRon  10,  at- 
tached to  the  uss  Enterprise,  in  action 
against  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Marianas  Islands  during  the  First  Battle 
of  the  Philippine  Sea  on  20  June  1944, 
Lt.  Cummings  showed  extraordinary  hero- 
ism. While  participating  in  a daring 
strike  against  the  main  Japanese  fleet,  he 
selected  an  enemy  aircraft  carrier  as  his 
target  and,  fearlessly  pressing  home  his 
attacks  in  the  face  of  fierce  fighter  opposi- 
tion and  intense  antiaircraft  fire  from 
surrounding  ships,  succeeded  in  scoring  a 
direct  hit  on  the  enemy  carrier  and  caused 
a terrific  explosion.  By  his  action  in  this 
operation,  Lt.  Cummings  contributed  ma- 
terially to  our  success  in  this  engagement. 

★ Fabian,  Louis  M.,  Comdr.,  usnr,  Los 
Angeles : As  senior  beachmaster  during 
action  against  Japanese  forces  during  the 
capture  and  occupation  of  Bititu  Island, 
Tarawa  Atoll,  Gilbert  Islands,  Comdr. 
Fabian  was  undeterred  by  the  fierce  and 
determined  opposition  of  enemy  forces. 
He  ably  directed  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing operations  of  our  assault  craft  and, 
boldly  conducting  vital  beach  traffic,  ex- 
pedited the  steady  flow  of  large  quantities 
of  urgently  needed  supplies  and  heavy 
equipment  to  our  advancing  troops.  He 
contributed  essentially  to  the  capture  and 
occupation  of  this  important  Japanese 
base  during  a critical  stage  of  the  war. 

★ Fluitt,  Clifford  L.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then  En- 
sign), usnr,  Corvallis,  Ore.  (posthum- 
ously) : In  operations  against  the  enemy, 
Lt.  (jg)  Fluitt  served  as  pilot  of  a 
carrier-based  torpedo  bomber  during  an 
attack  on  7 April  1945  against  a Japanese 
task  force  steaming  in  the  East  China 
Sea  off  Kyushu.  The  task  force  contained 
a battleship,  cruisers  and  destroyers  and 
Lt.  (jg)  Fluitt  attacked  the  heavy  battle- 
ship. In  the  face  of  intense  and  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire  as  well  as  main  battery 
fire,  he  scored  a direct  torpedo  hit  which 
contributed  materially  to  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  immediately  after  the  attack. 

★ Richardson,  Obert  C.,  1st  Lt.,  usmcr, 
Pacific  Palisades,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : 
As  leader  of  a Tank  Platoon  attached  to 
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Navy  Cross  (Cont.) 

Company  A,  5th  TankBat,  5th  MarDiv, 
Lt.  Richardson  served  in  action  against 
Japanese  forces  on  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Vol- 
cano Islands  on  24  Feb  1945.  When  his 
company’s  command  tank  struck  a mine 
and  was  completely  disabled  by  the 
enemy’s  strongly  organized  defenses  north 
of  Motoyama  Airfield  Number  One,  he 
immediately  assumed  command  of  the 
tank  company  and  continued  to  lead  the 
advance  across  the  taxi  strip  which  con- 
nected Airfield  Number  One  with  the  Jap- 
held  Airfield  Number  Two.  He  braved  a 
terrific  concentration  of  antitank  fire  and 
the  known  danger  of  implanted  mines  to 
drive  at  maximum  speed  toward  the  ob- 
jective and,  refusing  to  halt  or  slacken 
his  progress  under  the  enemy  bombard- 
ment, he  bore  the  brunt  of  the  hostile  fire 
through  the  hurtling  advance  of  his  heavy 
armored  column  until,  suddenly  striking 
an  aerial  torpedo  implanted  as  a land 
mine,  his  tank  was  demolished  a scant 
50  yards  from  the  enemy  airfield.  Al- 
though he  was  instantly  killed  in  the  ex- 
plosion, Lt.  Richardson  had  succeeded  in 
diverting  the  enemy’s  tremendous  fire 
power  from  advancing  elements  on  the 
right  flank,  enabling  those  units  to  reach 
and  occupy  the  objective  and  thereby 
effect  a penetration  of  the  Japanese  main 
line  of  defense. 

★ Woerner,  John  J„  Corp.,  usmc,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. : While  serving  with  the  1st  Bat, 
26th  Marines,  5th  MarDiv  in  action 
against  Japanese  forces  during  the  seizure 
of  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Volcano  Islands  on  27 
Feb  1945,  Corp.  Woerner  displayed  extra- 
ordinary heroism.  Observing  a marine 
runner  fall  under  the  enemy’s  artillery 
barrage  approximately  75  yards  beyond 
our  front  lines,  he  unhesitatingly  risked 
his  life  to  proceed  to  his  comrade’s  aid. 
Crawling  through  the  stream  of  hostile 


Rear  Admiral  General 

Clark  Vandegrift 

fire,  he  reached  the  wounded  man’s  side 
and  was  administering  first  aid  when  a 
white  phosphorus  shell  struck  close  by. 
He  threw  himself  over  the  helpless  Marine 
to  protect  him  from  the  flaming  particles 
and,  after  completing  first-aid  treatment, 
succeeded  in  evacuating  the  man  to  an 
aid  station  behind  the  lines  despite  his 
own  severe  wounds,  received  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  heroic  act. 
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Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Clark,  Joseph  J.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Chelsea,  Okla. : As  commander  of  a Car- 
TaskGroup  from  10  February  to  29  May 
1945,  Rear  Admiral  Clark  led  his  task 
group  in  attacks  on  the  Tokyo  area  on 
16-17  February  and  on  25  February,  in 
supporting  operations  at  Iwo  Jima  from 
19  to  22  February,  in  the  photo  mission 
on  Okinawa  on  1 March,  and  in  support- 
ing operations  at  Okinawa  from  29  March 
to  29  May.  He  discharged  his  duties  with 


WAY  BACK  WHEN 

Holiday  Menus 

When  Ihe  bosn’s  mate  pipes  chow  on 
Christmas  Day  and  you  feast  your  eyes 
upon  the  spread  of  turkey  with  all  the  flxin’s 
that  adorn  your  tray,  give  a thought  to  the 
old  menus  which,  as  tradition  fells  us,  were 
somewhat  of  a different  order. 

The  sailor  of  bygone  days  was  content 
to  sink  his  teeth  into  a spread  that  called 
for  “lobscouse,  daddyfunk  or  plumduff.” 
Then,  for  an  after  dinner 
demitasse,  he  would  wash 
it  down  with  “pale  ale." 

As  an  added  attraction, 
if  the  menu  did  not  suit  his 
culinary  taste,  he  had 
“schooner  on  the  rocks,” 
with  a side  dish  of  “harness 
cask.”  On  board  many 
ships  the  “lobscouse”  and 
“schooner  on  the  rocks” 
were  regular  diets. 

But,  with  all  the  fancy 
names,  and  the  many  con- 
coctions which  the  cook  was 
accused  of  getting  together,  each  of  the 
above  had  its  own  place  on  the  menus  of 
that  era,  and  each  one  was  a counterpart 
to  a well-known  edible. 

The  term  “lobscouse"  came  into  being  as 
a byword  for  what  we  now  term  hash. 

It  was  a concoction  of  meat,  vegetables, 
hardtack,  and  was  usually  stewed,  although 
sometimes  it  was  baked. 

“Dandyfunk"  is  a throwback  from  grand- 


of  Early  Navy 

father's  day  in  the  sailing  ships.  It  was  a 
messy  concoction  of  hardtack  soaked  in 
water  and  baked  with  grease  and  molasses. 
From  all  accounts  it  was  the  only  dessert 
served  aboard  the  sailing  ships. 

“Plumduff”  was  originally  a plain  flour 
pudding  containing  raisins  or  currants, 
boiled  in  a bag  or  cloth.  Some  bright  sea- 
cook  once  decreed  that  if  rough  spelled 
“ruff,”  and  tough  spelled 
“tuff,”  then  there  was  no 
reason  why  dough  should 
not  be  spelled  "duff.”  From 
that  day  on,  the  ship’s  des- 
sert bore  its  traditional 
name. 

The  “harness  cask”  was 
named  in  honor — if  that’s 
what  you  want  to  call  it, — 
of  the  old  “salt  horse.” 
Sailors  swore  that  horse- 
meat  was  used  instead  of 
beef,  pointing  out  that  the 
extra  tough  pieces  were 
parts  of  the  horses’  harness.  The  beef  was 
stored  in  casks — hence  the  “harness  cask.” 
“Schooner  on  the  rocks”  was  the  nautical 
name  given  to  a roast  of  beef  surrounded  by 
potatoes,  and  the  “pale  ale”  originated  at 
the  scuttlebutt  where  the  sailors  picked  up 
their  tin  cups  and  drank  a cupful  of  “pale 
ale,”  known  to  us  today  as  water. 

What  a contrast  to  the  menus  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  Navy  of  today! 


skill  and  distinction  and  his  task  force 
was  at  all  times  in  a state  of  readiness 
for  battle  in  order  to  inflict  a maximum 
amount  of  damage  on  the  enemy.  The 
task  group  was  highly  successful  in  in- 
tercepting Japanese  air  attacks  at  the 
earliest  possible  time,  destroying  a maxi- 
mum of  attackers  and  minimizing  the 
damage  to  our  own  ships. 

First  award: 

★ Vandegrift,  Alexander  A.,  General, 
usmc,  Washington,  D.  C. : In  a duty  of 
great  responsibility  as  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  from  1 Jan 
1944  to  30  June  1946,  General  Vandegrift 
exercised  extraordinary  foresight,  initia- 
tive and  judgment  in  directing  the  policies 
and  organization  of  the  Corps,  and  in 
continuing  without  interruption  the  broad 
program  of  expansion  and  preparation  for 
battle  of  this  specialized  branch  of  mili- 
tary service.  HJe  successfully  carried  out 
a pre-established  program  for  the  procure- 
ment and  training  of  personnel,  deter- 
mined the  design,  types  and  amounts  of 
combat  equipment  required  by  his  assault 
and  occupation  troops  to  break  the  re- 
sistance of  the  enemy  wherever  en- 
countered, and  effected  methods  of  distri- 
bution which  made  offensive  operations 
possible  in  widespread  areas.  General 
Vandegrift  upheld  and  quickened  the  in- 
comparable esprit  de  corps  of  his  com- 
mand and  developed  a level  of  combat 
efficiency  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  was 
overwhelmed  wherever  met. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Foster,  Walter  M.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr), 
usn,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  CO,  uss  Moale, 
Ormoc  Bay,  Leyte,  night  of  2-3  Dec  1944. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

if  Clark,  John  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt(jg) ),  usnr,  Arlington,  Va. : Naval  gun- 
fire liaison  officer  attached  to  116  Rgt. 
Combat  team,  Normandy,  6 to  15  June 
1944. 

First  award: 

if  Beach,  Edward  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
Carmel,  Calif. : Diving  officer  on  board 
U.  S.  submarine  during  war  patrol  in 
enemy  controlled  waters. 
if  Bergman,  Charles  E.,  PHM2,  usn-i, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Corpsmar. 
with  1st  Batt,  9th  Marines,  3dMarCorps, 
Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  25  Feb  1945. 

★ Ely,  Don  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.). 
usnr,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. : Flight  leader. 
BomRon  5,  uss  Yorktown,  Hollandia,  23 
Apr  1944. 

★ Havle,  James,  SI,  usnr,  Chicago  (post- 
humously) : Member  of  gun  crew,  uss 
Islierwood,  operating  in  Pacific  area,  22 
Apr  1945. 

★ Lathrop,  Edward  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Annapolis,  Md. : Diving  officer, 
uss  Hoe.  third  war  patrol  in  Pacific  areas. 
if  Leavitt,  Edward  J.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Norfolk. 
Conn.:  CO  of  an  LCI(L),  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Lewis,  Allen  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
USNR,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  : Pilot  of  bomb- 
ing plane  in  BomRon  14,  uss  Wasp,  Man- 
apla  airfield,  Negros  Island,  12  Sept  1944. 

★ Long,  Andrew  W.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Springfield,  Mo. : Member  of  beach  de- 
fense, Corregidor,  24  Apr  1942. 

it  McGrath,  Raymond  C.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Ens.),  usn,  Warrensburg,  111.:  Tur- 
ret officer  for  main  battery,  uss  Astoria, 
Battle  of  Coral  Sea,  air  battle  of  Midway 
and  first  battle  of  Savo. 

★ Nettleship,  Frank  W.,  CEM,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Wash. : While  serving  on  U.  S. 
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submarine  on  war  patrols,  January  to 

April  1943. 

★ Palmer,  James  M.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr),  usn.  New  London,  Conn.:  Assis- 
tant approach  officer,  uss  Hoe,  third  war 
patrol  in  forward  Pacific  areas. 

★ Pellegrini,  Albert  J.,  Lt.(jg),  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.:  OinC, 
lct  535,  attached  to  unit  LCT-6,  Flotilla 
12,  Normandy,  6 June  1944. 

★ Pruitt,  Lanceferd  B.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Com- 
LCTFlot  on  French  coast,  6 June  1944. 
Landing  tanks  and  artillery  in  the  initial 
waves. 

★ Sebrell,  Joseph  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Charlotte,  N.  C. : OinC  of  a landing 
boat,  attached  to  uss  Brooks,  Saipan,  14 
June  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Norman  M.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  San  Francisco:  CO,  of  an  LCS(R), 
Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  22  April ; 
Wakde  Island  on  17  May,  and  Biak 
Island,  Schouten  Islands,  New  Guinea,  27 
May  1944. 

if  Wangelin,  Harris  K.,  Lt.  (then 
Lt.(jg) ),  usnr,  Bennett,  Mo.:  OinC  of  a 
support  boat.  Southern  France,  August 
1944. 

if  Willis,  William  P.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Atlanta,  Ga. : Torpedo 
data  computer,  uss  Hoe,  third  war  patrol 
in  forward  Pacific  areas. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  fourth  award: 

if  Ofstie,  Ralph  A.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  naval  and 
naval-air  branch  of  Military  Studies  Divi- 
sion, U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Military  Advisors, 
August  1945  to  April  1946. 
if  Shafforth,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Rear  Admiral, 
USN,  New  York  City : ComBatDiv  and 

ComSupUnit  as  part  of  CarTaskFor,  off 
mainland  of  Japan,  1 July  to  15  Aug  1945. 
if  Styer,  Charles  W.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  Sub- 
marine Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  Janu- 
ary 1944  to  December  1944. 

★ Wilson,  Ralph  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Assistant  chief  of  staff  and 
operations  officer,  Com3dFlt,  28  May  to 
19  Sept  1945. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

•k  Kendall,  Henry  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : ComCarDiv  24  and  as 


Standby,  NavDisBks,  Terminal  Island,  Calif. 

“Gee,  Mac,  what’d  you  use  for  bait?” 
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CTG,  returning  demobilized  forces  from 
the  Pacific  areas  to  the  United  States, 
September  1945  to  March  1946. 

Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

■k  Early,  Alexander  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : CO,  USS  Canberra  and  Com- 
DesRon  1,  New  Guinea,  Marianas, 
Marshall  and  Caroline  Islands,  7 Dec  1941 
to  13  Oct  1944. 

if  Good,  Roscoe  F.,  Rear  Admiral  (then 
Capt.),  usn,  Alexandria,  Va. : CO,  U.  S. 
battleship,  16  Nov  1944  to  30  May  1945. 
if  Griffin,  Robert  M.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Commandant,  13th 
Nav  Dist,  23  Nov  1944  to  31  Aug  1945. 
if  Harrill,  William  K.,  Rear  Admiral, 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : ComFair,  Alameda, 
September  1942  to  January  1943.  Com- 
Fair, west  coast,  January  to  March  1944. 
if  Kendall,  Henry  S.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  NATT,  21 
Mar  1944  to  13  June  1945. 
if  Wilson,  Ralph  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Operations  officer  on  staff  of 
Com3dFlt,  23  to  26  October. 

First  award: 

if  Anderson,  Walter  S.,  Vice  Admiral, 
usn.  New  York  City : Commandant  of 
seventh  naval  district  and  ComGulfSea- 
Fron,  July  1944  to  October  1945. 
if  Benson,  Howard  H.,  Commodore,  usn, 
Washington,  D.  C. : Chief  of  staff,  7th  Nav 
Dist,  later  as  Acting  ComGulfSeaFron, 
and  Commandant  7th  Nav  Dist,  August 
1942  to  July  1944. 

if  Bernhard,  Alva  D.,  Rear  Admiral,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : Atoll  Commander, 

Kwajalein  Atoll,  5 Feb  1944  to  1 Oct 
1944.  Commander  Marshall  Islands  sub 
area,  1 May  to  1 Oct  1944. 

★ Boone,  W.  F„  Capt.,  usn,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. : CO  of  a U.  S.  warship,  with  fast 
carrier  group  in  western  Pacific  23  Apr 
1945  to  close  of  hostilities. 

if  Butterfield,  Horace  B.,  Capt.,  usn, 
Coronado,  Calif. : Chief  staff  officer,  NABs 
Okinawa,  Ryukyu  Islands,  1 Feb  to  21 
Aug  1945. 

★ Capehart,  Everett  D.,  Capt.,  usn  (Ret), 

New  York  City : Executive  officer  and 

Assistant  port  director,  3rd  Nav  Dist, 
opening  of  hostilities  to  September  1945. 

★ Carroll,  Chester  E„  Comdr.,  usn.  New 
Orleans:  CO,  uss  Helm,  7 Dec  1941  to 
February  1943.  ComDesDiv  96  from  Au- 
gust 1943  to  August  1944. 

★ Curtis,  Donald,  Col.,  usmc,  Washington, 
D.  C. : Executive  officer,  4th  Marines  and 
Corregidor  Beach  defenses,  December  1941 
to  May  1942. 

★ Cutting,  Lewis  H.,  Comdr.,  usn,  San 
Diego : Executive  officer,  Naval  mine  war- 
fare school,  Yorktown,  Va.,  7 Feb  1944  to 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

if  De  Carbonel,  William  L.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)).  usnr,  Berkeley,  Calif.:  Leader  of 
guerilla  units,  Panay  and  Palawan,  8 Dec 
1941  to  recapture  of  the  islands  by  U.  S. 
Forces. 

if  De  Golian,  Felix  E.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Cowie.  Assistant  gunnery  officer,  staff  of 
ComDesLant.  Executive  officer,  uss  De- 
Haven,  and  CO,  uss  Flusser,  12  Mar  1942 
to  cessation  of  hostilities. 
if  Dietrich,  Neil  K.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Head  of  the  logistical  plans 
division  on  staff  of  ComNavEu,  prior  to 
and  during  assault  on  French  coast,  6 
Juno  1944. 

★ Dingwell,  John  E.,  Capt.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : On  staff  of  Commander  Al- 
lied Naval  Forces,  SoWesPac,  January 
1943  to  December  1944. 

if  Dodd,  Harold,  Commodore,  usn,  New 
York  City  : Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Mis- 
sion to  Brazil,  14  June  1944  to  9 Oct  1945. 
if  Duerfeldt,  Clifford  H.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Diego:  Executive  officer,  uss  Hornet,  2d- 
CarTaskFor  30  Aug  1943  to  24  Sept  1944. 
if  Dunn,  Joseph  B.,  Capt.,  usn,  Pensacola, 


USNTC,  Great  Lakes,  III. 


Fla.:  Executive  officer  and  CO,  uss  Bogue, 
Atlantic  area,  October  1942  to  April  1944. 
if  Erickson,  John  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn. 
New  York  City,  (posthumously)  : CO, 

BomRon  7 uss  Hancock,  Pacific  war  area, 
21  February  to  15  December  1944. 

★ Fish,  Charles  J.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : With 
operational  research  group,  mine  warfare 
section,  office  of  CNO,  12  Oct  1942  to  1 
June  1946. 

if  Garland,  John  D.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Somerville,  MasS. : CO,  uss 
Choctaw,  Atlantic  area,  7 to  30k  Mar  1944. 
if  Goodman,  Raymond  A.,  Lt.,  usnr,  In- 
dianapolis : On  Staff  of  a ComCortDiv, 
Philippine  Islands,  18  to  29  Oct  1944. 

★ Henderson,  Paul  F.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (CEC),  usnr,  Los  Angeles:  CO 
of  the  Forty  Sixty  Seabees,  Los  Negros, 
Admiralty  Islands,  15  Mar  1944  to  1 Feb 
1945. 

★ James,  Harrie  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr.  New  York  City:  Assistant  in- 
telligence officer  on  staff  of  naval  task 
force  commander  attached  to  8thFlt  in 
Mediterranean  theater,  March  to  October 

1943. 

★ Lank,  Theodore  S.,  Comdr,  usn,  Lewes, 
Del. : OTC  during  anti-submarine  opera- 
tions, Atlantic  area  uss  Haverfield,  13  Mar 

1944. 

if  Loveland,  Kenneth,  Comdr.,  usn. 
Charleston,  S.  C. : CO,  uss  Hobson,  anti- 
submarine operations,  Atlantic  area,  13 
Mar  1944. 

★ Mathews,  Jerry  A.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr., 
usnr,  Norfolk,  Va. : CO,  uss  Haverfield, 
anti-submarine  operations,  Atlantic  area, 
13  Mar  1944. 

★ Myers,  John  N.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Silver  Spring,  Md. : Opera- 
tions officer  on  staff  of  ComCarTaskFor 
1,  vicinity  of  Marianas,  Carolinas,  Bonins, 
Halmehara,  Formosa,  Philippines  and  the 
Nansei  Shoto,  June  to  October,  1944. 

★ Piper,  Carl  F.,  Capt.  (then  Comdr.), 
usnr,  Oakland,  Calif. : Ordnance  officer, 
office  of  supervisor  of  shipbuilding,  San 
Francisco,  from  outbreak  of  hostilities 
until  14  Jan  1945.  Ordnance  officer,  Pearl 
Harbor  ship  yard,  19  Jan  1945  to  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities. 

if  Rickabaugh,  Robert  S.,  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Narbeth,  Pa.:  Commander  of  LCI(gun- 
boat)  group,  Leyte,  20  Oct  1944. 
if  Ryan,  Dennis  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Unionville, 
Conn. : ComTransDiv  during  operations 

Lingayen  gulf,  Zambales  and  Okinawa, 
November  1944  to  July  1945. 
if  Stoker,  Elmer  S.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Cor- 
onado, Calif. : Chief  of  staff  Task  Force 
126,  Normandy,  G June  1944. 

★ Taylor,  Alfred  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  Arling- 
ton, Va. : Fleet  Communications  officer  on 
staff  of  CincLant,  31  Dec  1941  to  3 Jan 
1944. 

★ Thompson,  Harry  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Read- 
ing, Pa. : CO,  uss  Richmond,  flagship  of  a 
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Legion  of  Merit  (Cont.) 

CTF,  Northern  Pacific  waters,  24  Mar 
1944  to  17  Aug  1945. 

★ Tyler,  Raymond  F.,  Capt.,  usn,  Middle- 
burg,  Conn.  : ComFairWing  1,  and  Corn- 
Fa  irGroup  1,  Atlantic  area,  January  1942 
to  May  1945. 

★ Wiley,  Herbert  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  Anna- 
polis, Md.  : CO,  uss  West  Virginia,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Philippines  campaigns,  17  Oct 
1944  to  2 May  1945. 


Legion  of  Merit  (Army) 

Bronze  oak  leaf  in  lieu  of  second 
award: 

★ Talbot,  Frank  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  San 
Francisco : Outstanding  services  in  So- 

WesPac  area  as  Navy  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  10th  Army,  joint  Army-Navy-Ma- 
rine operations,  Ryukyu  campaign. 
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II 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ May,  Orville  W.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Mont- 
gomery City,  Mo.  (posthumously)  : Pilot 
in  TorpRon  84,  uss  Bunker  Hill,  Okinawa, 
Kyushu,  Minami  Daito  Shima  and  Iwo 
Jima,  16  Feb  to  11  May  1945. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Bass,  Louis  T.,  Lt. (jg),  usnr,  Oakland, 

Calif.  (M)  : Pilot  PatBomRon  111,  off 

Malaya  coast,  23  to  27  May  1945. 

★ Busker,  Jules  M.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
usnr,  New  Orleans  : Commander  of  a pa- 
trol plane,  SoWesPac,  25  Apr  1944. 

★ Dewing,  Lawrence  A.,  Lt.(jg)  (then 

Ens,),  usnr,  Isleton,  Calif.:  Pilot  of 

fighter  plane  in  FitRon  14,  uss  M7asp, 
Northern  Philippines,  5 Nov  1944. 

★ Enloe,  George  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  lisnr,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.:  Pilot  of 
PB4Y-1,  in  BomRon  103  against  enemy 
units  In  Atlantic  area. 

★ Moss,  Elmo  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Ottumwa,  Iowa : Pilot  Army  Air 
Force  reconnaissance  plane,  Southern 
France,  15  to  29  Aug  1944. 

★ Pickard,  Morris  G.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Greensboro,  N.  C. : Pilot  of  Army 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane.  Southern 
France,  15  to  29  Aug  1944. 

★ Sauer,  Francis  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt,),  usnr,  Billings,  Mont.:  Leader  of 
group  in  BomRon  5,  uss  Yorlctoion,  Truk, 
April  1944, 

First  award: 

★ Benqston,  Robert  C.,  Comdr.,  usn.  Long 

Beach,  Calif. : Commander  of  patrol 
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bomber,  Bismarck  Sea  area,  flights  of  15 
Feb  and  9 Mar  1944. 

★ Brooks,  Edward,  AMM1,  usnr,  Elk 

Grove,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Aircrew- 

man  in  PatBomRon  119,  forward  Pacific 
area,  2 Mar  to  4 May  1945. 

★ Campbell,  Grafton  B„  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 

Comdr.),  usn,  Coronado,  Calif.:  Com- 

mander of  carrier-based  BomRon,  uss 
Hornet,  Palau  and  Truk,  March  and  April 
1944. 

★ Clapman,  William  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Los  Angeles:  Commander  of 
patrol  bomber,  FairWing  4,  Miyoshimo 
airfield,  Shimushu  Island,  14  June  1944. 

★ Clark,  Harland  C.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Salem,  S.  D.  : Co-pilot  of  Navy 
bombing  plane,  submarine  action.  Atlan- 
tic, 5 Nov  1943. 

★ Clark,  John  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
AMM1),  usn,  Fairhope,  Ala.:  Co-pilot  of 
a PBY-4,  in  PatRon  101,  NAS,  Sangley 
Point,  Cavite,  Philippine  area,  8 Dec  1941 
to  30  Jan  1942. 

★ Colgan,  Edward  G.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Fighter  pilot 
in  FitRon  10,  uss  Enterprise,  first  battle 
of  Philippines  Sea,  20  June  1944. 

★ Crawford,  Lucien  K.,  Lt.(jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Pilot  in 
naval  gunfire  support,  coast  of  France,  6 
to  25  June  1944. 

★ Eckhardt,  Harold  J.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr.  Rye,  N.  Y. : Pilot  of  Army 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane,  Southern 
France,  15  to  29  Aug  1944. 

★ Edmondson,  Robert  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 

Lt.),  usnr,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa:  Pilot  of 

plane  in  air  group  32,  uss  Langley,  Palau, 
Tanahmerah,  and  Truk  Atoll  on  31  March, 
and  21  to  29  Apr  1944. 

★ Erickson,  John  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usn, 
New  York  City:  (posthumously):  CO  of 
BomRon  7,  uss  Hancock,  Kiirun,  Formosa, 
13  Oct  1944. 

★ Farley,  John  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Fullerton.  Calif. : Pilot  in  FitRon 
10,  uss  Enterprise,  Truk  Atoll,  February 
to  April  1944. 

★ Farmer,  Charles  D.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Maplewood,  N.  J.  : Pilot  in 
FitRon  10,  uss  Enterprise,  vicinity  of 
Marianas,  17,  19,  and  20  June  1944. 

★ Fife,  Aubrey  E.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
ttsnr,  Sudan,  Tex.  : Pilot  of  dive  bomber, 
BomRon  10,  uss  Enterprise,  vicinity  of 
Marianas,  12  to  25  June  1944. 

★ Fluitt,  Clifford  L.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Corvalis, 
Ore.  (posthumously)  : Pilot  of  carrier- 
based  plane,  Japan  mainland,  18  Mar  to  13 
May  1945. 

★ Gabbert,  Gordon  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Dallas,  Tex. : Division  leader, 
CompRon  G5,  uss  St.  Lo,  Leyte  Gulf,  25 
Oct  1944. 

★ Gamatell,  John  F.,  Lt.,  usn,  Pensacola. 
Fla.  : Pilot  in  PatBomRun  116,  Iwo  Jima, 
Volcano  Islands,  1 Sept  1944. 

★ Gardner,  Joseph  T.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Commander 
of  a Catalina  aircraft  on  reconnaissance 
missions  in  north  and  southeast  Celebes, 
26  Sept  to  2 Oct  1944. 

★ Gordon,  Donald,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr.  Fort  Scott.  Fans. : Fighter  pilot  in 
FitRon  10,  uss  Enterprise,  vicinity  of 
Marianas,  first  battle  of  the  Philippines, 
19  and  20  June  1944. 

★ Grubiss,  Hubert  F.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
USNR,  Youngstown,  Ohio  : Pilot  in  BomRon 
10,  uss  Enterprise,  vicinity  of  Marianas 
Islands,  first  battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  20 
June  1944. 

★ Herr,  Joseph  P.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
usnr.  Garden  City,  Long  Island  : Pilot  and 
division  leader  in  FitRon  24,  uss  Belleau 
Wood,  first  battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19 
June  1944. 

★ Jolliffee,  Robert  N„  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. : Pilot 
of  Army  Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane. 
Southern  France,  15  to  29  Aug  1944. 

★ Jones,  Robert  C.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Newton,  Miss. : Executive  and  act- 


— HOW  DID  IT  START?- 


Hand-Me-Downs 

The  modern  version  of  “hand-me- 
downs,”  is  not  the  way  the  sailors  of  an- 
other era  looked  upon  it.  As  it  appears 
to  us,  “hand-me-downs”  is  a concise  term 
for  ready-made  or  second-hand  clothing. 

The  term  originated 
back  in  the  days  of  sail 
when  various  articles  of 
clothing,  both  new  and 
old,  hung  from  the  over- 
head or  from  racks.  The 
hooks  were  placed  high 
above  one’s  head  neces- 
sitating the  use  of  lad- 
ders or  chairs  to  get 
them  down. 

To  the  sailors  of  that 
era  it  was  the  only  possible  name  for 
merchandise  thus  displayed — hence  the 
“hand-me-downs”  still  in  vogue  when 
talking  about  anything  second-hand. 


ing  CO,  FitRon  5,  uss  Yorktown,  Pacific 
war  area,  1943  and  1944. 

★ Kiser,  Raymond  W.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 

usnr,  Franklin,  W.  Va. : Pilot  of  an 

OS2U-3,  uss  Washington,  vicinity  of 
Guam,  2 July  1944. 

★ McEachern,  Lloyd  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. : Wingman 
to  division  leader  in  FitRon  32,  uss  Lang- 
ley, Pacific  area,  29  Apr  1944. 

★ McClelland,  Thomas  G.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. : Leader 
of  a group  of  fighter  planes  in  FitRon  5, 
uss  Yorktown,  Truk,  29  and  30  Apr  1944. 

★ McMahon,  Richard  E.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : Pilot  of  fighter 
plane,  CompRon  9,  anti-submarine  opera- 
tions, South  Atlantic  area,  15  June  1944. 

★ Mabus,  James  T.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Mayerville,  Miss. : CO,  navy  patrol 
bomber,  FairWing  4,  Shimushu  Island,  14 
June  1944. 

★ May,  Richard  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 

usnr,  Portland,  Ore. : Section  Leader, 

Flight  squadron  32,  USS  Langley,  Truk 
Atoll,  29  Apr  1944. 

★ Murphy,  Richard  J.,  AMM3.  usn,  Balti- 
more, Md. : (posthumously):  Turret 

gunner  on  Navy  torpedo  plane  in  TorpRon 
24,  uss  Santee,  Nobara  airfield,  Miyako 
Jima,  23  Apr  1945. 

★ Norem,  Quentin  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Newark,  111.:  Pilot  of  medium 
bomber,  FairWing  4,  Northern  Kuriles,  2$ 
Feb  to  3 May  1944. 

★ Patterson,  Lewis  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Smiley,  Tex.:  Commander  of 
a Ventura  medium  bomber  in  BomRon 
135,  in  FairWing  4,  Paramushiru  and 
Shimushy  Islands,  14  June  1944. 

★ Pond,  John  A.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.),  ttsnr, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  : Wingman  in  FitRon  32. 
USS  Langley,  Truk  Atoll,  29  Apr  1944. 

★ Quinlan,  Walter  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Scituate,  Mass.:  Pilot  of  pa- 
trol plane  in  New  Guinea  area,  3 June- 
1944. 

★ Raffman,  Reilly  I.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)). 
usnr.  North  Dartmouth.  Mass. : pilot  of 
carrier-based  plane,  uss  Cowpens,  vicinity 
of  Marianas,  June  1944. 

★ Rose,  Garr  L.,  ARM1,  usn,  Coronado. 

Calif,  (posthumously)  : Aircrewman  in 

patrol  bomber,  PatBomRon  119,  forward 
Pacific  area,  7 March  to  15  May  1945. 

★ Shepherd,  Robert  G.,  Ens.,  usnr.  Rath- 
drum,  Idaho  (posthumously)  : Pilot  in  Fit- 
Ron 88,  uss  Yorktown,  Otaru  harbor,  15 
July  1945. 

★ Sikes,  Richard  A.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : Pilot  of  Army 
Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane,  Southern 
France,  15  to  29  Aug  1944. 

★ Smith,  Howard  S.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
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usnr,  Portland,  Ore.  (posthumously!) : 
Pilot  in  division,  in  FitRon  50  with  carrier 
task  groups,  vicinity  of  Volcano  Islands, 
24  June  1944. 

★ Spear,  Moncrieff  J.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. : Pilot  of  tor- 
pedo plane  in  CompRon  9,  anti-submarine 
operations.  South  Atlantic,  15  June  1945. 

★ Thelen,  Robert  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usn,  Omaha,  Neb. : Pilot  in  Squadron  24, 
first  battle  of  Philippine  Sea,  19  June 
1944. 

★ Wadsworth,  Thomas  J.,  Lt.  (jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Washington,  D.  C. : Pilot  of 
fighter  plane  in  CompRon  9,  anti-sub- 
marine operations.  South  Atlantic,  15 
June  1944. 

★ Weigle,  Donald  E.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Akron, 
Ohio  : Pilot  in  CompRon  9,  anti-submarine 
operations,  South  Atlantic,  15  June  1944. 

★ Wimpey,  George  A.,  Lt.  (then  Ens.), 
usn,  Norfolk,  Va. : Pilot  of  Navy  bombing 
plane  during  attack  on  enemy  submarine 
in  Atlantic  area,  3 Aug  1943. 
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First  award: 

★ Clement,  Stuart  H.,  Jr.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr. 
New  Haven,  Conn. : Rescue  of  men  from 
life  raft,  Anzio-Nettuna  area,  Italy,  26 
Jan  1944. 

★ Collins,  Robert  M.,  Lt.  Comdr,  (then 
Lt.),  (MC),  usnr,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa: 
Member  of  surgical  unit,  7thPhibFor,  So- 
WesPac  area,  April  to  July  1944. 

★ Duffy,  Raymond  F.,  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  N. 

Quincy,  Mass. : Rescue  operations,  San 

Francisco  Bay,  11  May  1946. 

★ Eastman,  David  G.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Durham,  N.  H. : On  board  LCI(L) 
236  enuring  advanced  landings  at  Anzio- 
Nettuna  area,  Italy,  29  Jan  1944. 
★Gp.idley,  Lawrence  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  (MC),  usnr,  Omaha,  Neb.:  Member 
of  a surgical  unit,  7thPhibFor,  SoWes- 
Pac  area,  April  to  July  1944. 

★ Jackson,  Howard  C.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  (MC), 
usnr,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. : Member  of  a 
surgical  unit,  7thPhibFor,  SoWesPac 
area,  April  to  July  1944. 

•^■Jacobs,  Howard  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
usnr,  Lincoln,  Neb. : Observation  plane 
pilot,  uss  Marblehead,  10  Dec  1943. 

★ Mast,  Henrie  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
(MC),  usnr,  Lubbock,  Tex.:  Member  of 
a surgical  unit,  7thPhibFor,  SoWesPac 
area,  April  to  July  1944. 

★ Maxwell,  Eugene  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (MC),  usnr,  Perrine,  Fla.:  Mem- 
ber of  a surgical  unit,  7thPhibFor,  SoWes- 
Pac area,  April  to  July  1944. 

★ Rasmussen,  Paul  A.,  Lt.  (jg),  (then 
ChMach),  usn.  Long  Beach,  Calif.:  Rescue 
operations  of  crew  member  of  LST  447, 
vicinity  of  Kerema  Retto,  6 Apr  1945. 

★ Shaw,  Robert  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Sausalito,  Calif. : Command  of  land- 
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ing  party,  uss  McCall  in  rescue  of  George 
R.  Tweed,  RM1,  Guam,  Marianas  Islands, 
10  July  1944. 

★ Watts,  Alvin  N.,  M2,  Crescent  City, 
Fla. : Rescue  of  men  trapped  below  decks 
on  uss  Greene,  Okinawa  Gunto,  9 Nov 
1945. 


BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  third  award: 

★ Kelly,  Thomas  J.,  Capt.,  usn,  Coffey- 
ville,  Kans. : Service  force  representative, 
7thFlt,  Lingayen,  Subic  Bay  and  Manila 
area,  26  Dec  1944  to  20  Feb  1945. 

★ Lehman,  Harold  R.,  Comdr.  (SC),  usn, 
Newport,  R.  I. : Accounting  officer.  Navy 
Yard,  Cavite,  25  Dec  1941  to  1 Jan  1942. 


Gold  star  in  lieu  of  second  award: 

★ Balson,  John  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  University  City,  Mo.:  Com- 
mand of  boarding  party  from  uss  Se- 
gundo,  fifth  war  patrol,  Central  Kurile 
Islands,  10  Aug  to  12  Sept,  1945. 

★ Barrett,  Arthur  M.,  Lt.  (MC),  usn, 

Winnatka,  111.  (posthumously)  : While 

serving  as  medical  officer  on  Japanese 
prison  ships,  later  in  camps  in  Japan, 
from  13  Dec  1944  to  30  Jan  1945. 

★ Foss,  Eugene  N.,  II,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.;  CO, 
uss  Emmons,  Okinawa,  24  Mar  to  6 Apr 
1945. 

★ Glusman,  Murray,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (MC),  usnr.  New  York  City: 
Member  of  Allied  staff,  Kobe  prisoner  of 
war  hospital,  5 June  to  17  Aug  1945. 

★ Munholland,  John,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mon- 
roe, La.:  CO,  uss  Mead,  10  June  1943  to 
October  1944  ; CO,  uss  Benner,  ForPac 
areas,  July  and  August,  1945. 

★ Pressey,  George  W.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.:  CO,  uss  Hobby,  24  Oct  1943 
to  29  Jan  1945  ; CO,  uss  Stevens,  March 
to  June  1945,  New  Guinea,  Admiralty  and 
Philippine  area. 


First  award: 

★ Adams,  James  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Albany,  N.  Y. : Naval  gunfire  liaison 
officer,  Biak  Island,  27  May  1944. 

★ Adamson,  Frank  M.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Merion,  Pa.:  CO,  USS 

Bache,  Aleutian  and  SoPac  waters,  10 
May  1943  to  15  Feb  1944. 

★ Allen,  Nelson  J.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn.  New  York  City  (posthumously)  : At- 
tached to  uss  Sculpin,  ninth  war  patrol, 
Truk  Island  area,  19  Nov  1943. 

★ Alter,  Eliot,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg))  (MC), 
usnr,  Brookline,  Mass. : During  construc- 
tion and  subsequent  operation.  Naval  Hos- 
pital No.  8,  April  1943  to  1 March  1944. 

★ Arnett,  John  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  San  Francisco:  Beachmaster, 
operating  with  uss  Henry  T.  Allen,  North 
Africa,  8 to  11  Nov  1942. 

★ Basore,  Bennett  L.,  Ens.  (then  CRT), 
usnr,  Oklahoma  City:  Chief  radio  tech- 
nician, uss  Hoe,  third  war  patrol,  ForPac 
areas. 

★ Batcheller,  Edgar  H.,  Comdr.,  usn, 

Corvallis,  Ore.:  Maintenance  officer  on 

ComSerRon  10,  October  1944  to  September 
1945. 

★ Baughan,  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Norristown,  Pa.:  Execu- 
tive officer,  uss  Champlin  in  action  against 
enemy  submarine,  Atlantic  area,  7 Apr 
1944. 

★ Bishop,  Harry  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt. ( jg) ) (MC),  usnr,  Bakersfield,  Calif.: 
Beach  party  medical  officer  attached  to 
uss  Henry  T.  Allen,  North  Africa,  8 to  11 
Nov  1942. 

★ Blakeslee,  Horace  W.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : CO,  uss  Terror,  flag- 
ship of  ComMinPac,  Iwo  Jima  and  Okin- 
awa, December  1944  to  May  1945, 


★ Block  SOM,  Roland  D.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Penns  Grove,  N,  J. : CO, 
PC  1121,  Humboldt  Bay,  New  Guinea,  5 
and  6 Dec  1944. 

★ Bookman,  John  J.,  Comdr.  (MC),  usnr. 
New  York  City : Member  of  Allied  staff, 
Kobe  POW  hospital,  5 June  to  17  Aug 
1945. 

★ Briggs,  Chester  E.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usn.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. : CO,  LST  57,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Brockman,  Earl  E.,  Ens.,  usn.  Union- 
town,  Pa.  (posthumously)  : Fire  control 
officer,  uss  Zellars,  Okinawa  Shima,  12 
Apr  1945. 

★ Brozo,  John  K.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Reno,  Nev. : Member  of  boarding 
party,  uss  Segundo,  fifth  war  patrol.  Cen- 
tral Kurile  Islands,  10  Aug  to  12  Sept 
1945. 

★ Carlson,  Wesley  W.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.:  Boat 
control  commander,  uss  Henry  T.  Allen, 
North  Africa,  8 to  11  Nov  1942. 

★ Cicconi,  Samuel  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa. : Engineering  officer 

uss  Caperton,  attached  to  TF  58,  Pacific 
area,  15  Jan  to  15  Aug  1944. 

★ Clairborne,  Lindsey  C.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Rich- 
mond, Va. : OinC,  beach  party  communica- 
tion team,  21  July  1944. 

★ Daniel,  Jaquelin  J„  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. : ComMTBDiv,  evacuat- 
ing wounded  men,  Normandy,  5 to  27 
June  1944. 

★ Darrah,  Charles  A.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Lima,  Ohio:  Assistant  com- 
munication and  assistant  torpedo  control 
officer,  uss  John  D.  Ford,  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  8 Dec  1941  to  4 Mar  1942. 

★ Dawson,  Harold  R.,  RdElec  (then 
CRM),  usn,  Grantsville,  W.  Va. : Chief 
Radioman  in  charge  sound  and  radio,  uss 
Hoe.  third  war  patrol,  ForPac  area, 

★ Derickson,  Richard  B.,  Comdr,,  usn. 
Minisink  Hill,  Pa. : Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Texas,  Normandy  and  Cherbourg,  France, 
Juno  1944. 

★ Dickes,  Orval  C„  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usn,  Findlay,  Ohio:  Control  officer, 
antiaircraft  battery,  uss  Reno,  CenPac 
waters,  14  Oct  1944, 

★ Doyle,  John  H„  Lt„  usn,  Tompson 
Falls,  Mont.:  CO,  lst  515,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Ducey,  John  F.,  Jr„  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Merion  Station,  Pa.: 
Executive  officer,  navigator  and  combat 
evaluator,  uss  Caperton  with  TF  58,  Pa- 
cific area,  15  Jan  to  15  Aug  1944, 

★ Duffill,  Monroe  B,,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.:  Navi- 
gator, uss  Quincy,  Cherbourg  area,  June 
1944.  ,,  vv 

★ Duffy,  William  H.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
USN,  Minneapolis : Flag  secretary  to  OinC, 
Allied  forces,  Philippine  Islands  opera- 
tion, 25  Gel:  1944. 

★ Eason.  Frederick  J.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Selma, 
N,  C, : OinC  of  MTB  in  MTBRon,  Vella 
Lavella  Islands,  16  July  to  1 Nov  1943, 

★ Erskine,  William  F-,  Lt,  Comdr,,  usn, 
Kodiak,  Alaska:  Assistant  approach  offi- 
cer, uss  Haddock  during  war  patrol  in 
enemy  controlled  waters. 

★ Eastiiam,  John  M.,  Jr,,  Lt,,  usnr,  Beau- 
mont, Tex. : Boat  captain  and  executive 
officer  of  PT  boats,  SoPac  area,  1 Nov 
1943  to  1 July  1944. 

★ Embury,  George  R.,  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  Can- 
tonsville,  Md.  (posthumously)  : Attached 
to  uss  Sculpin,  ninth  war  patrol,  Truk  Is- 
land area,  19  NoV  1943, 

★ Fielder,  Wendall  M.,  Ens.,  usnr,  San 
Mateo,  Calif,  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
uss  Sculpin,  ninth  war  patrol,  Truk  Island 
area,  19  Nov  1943. 

★ Foss,  Eugene  N.,  II,  Comdr,  (then  Lt, 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.: 
Executive  officer,  uss  Emmons,  coast  of 
France,  6 June  1944. 

★ Fox,  Charles  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr,  Cor- 
onado, Calif.:  Assistant  communications 

officer!  staff  of  Com3dFlt,  Leyte,  23  to  26 
Oct  1944. 

★ Frakes,  Dale  R.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Mag- 
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nolia,  Minn. : CO,  uss  Mervine,  central 
Mediterranean  area,  6 and  7 Nov  1943. 

★ Franklin,  James  G.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Law- 
renceburg,  Ky. : Flag  secretary  and  eval- 
uation officer,  CTF  39,  Solomons,  23  Jan 
1943  to  25  March  1944. 

★ Frick,  Harry  D.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Monon, 
lnd. : CO,  LC/(gunboat),  during  invasion 
of  Leyte,  20  Oct  1944. 

★ Gamache,  Wilfred  D.,  CCM,  usnr.  East 
Lynn,  Mass. : Leading  petty  officer,  recon- 
naissance platoon,  Leyte  Island,  19  Oct 
1944. 

★ Gamel,  John  W.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Lubbock, 
Tex.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to  uss 
Sculpin,  ninth  war  patrol,  Truk  Island 
area,  19  Nov  1943. 

★ Gibson,  Jack  E.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Waldport,  Ore. : Main  battery  con- 
trol officer,  uss  Astoria,  Coral  Sea,  Mid- 
way and  first  battle  of  Savo. 

★ Gilliam,  Charles  R.,  Capt.  (then 

Comdr.),  usn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  First 

lieutenant  and  damage  control  officer,  uss 
Quincy,  Cherbourg,  6 to  25  June  1944. 

★ Goodhue,  Theodore  L.,  CTM,  usn,  Hol- 
yoke, Mass.  (posthumously)  : TM  in 

charge,  uss  Gudgeon,  seventh  war  patrol, 
north  of  Malay,  13  Mar  to  6 Apr  1943. 

★ Gough,  Theron  M.,  Lt.jg  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Parma,  Idaho : Rescue  operations 
while  on  board  LCP(R),  Sarmi  Pt.,  Dutch 
New  Guinea. 

★ Gralla,  Arthur  R.,  Comdr.,  usn.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y. : Gunnery  officer,  uss  Reno, 
CenPac  waters,  14  Oct  1944. 

★ Gregg,  Langdon  B.,  Jr.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. : Officer  of  the  deck  uss 
Cogswell,  Pacific  areas,  15  Jan  to  15  Aug 
1944. 

★ Hammerstone,  James  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Lansford,  Pa.:  Plotting  of- 
ficer, uss  Haddock,  during  patrol,  enemy 
waters. 

★ Harriss,  Charles  J.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Kenilworth,  111. : Gunnery  officer, 
PC  627,  west  coast  of  Italy,  14-15  May 
1944. 

★ Harriss,  George  L.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. : CO,  uss  Eastland,  Kerama 
Retto,  26  Mar  to  2 Apr  1945. 

★ Harvey,  Charles  R.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.  (jg)) 
(HC),  usn,  Hillsdale,  N.  J.  : Executive 
officer,  naval  medical  supply  facility, 
Guadalcanal,  April  1943  to  February  1944. 

★ Holley,  George  M.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usn,  Washington,  D.  C. : Senior 
service  officer,  Brisbane  ; executive  officer, 
naval  base,  Sydney ; OinC  of  towing  of 
uss  Venus,  New  Zealand  to  Australia. 

★ Horner,  James  M.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
usnr,  Chesterton,  lnd. : CO  of  a gunboat 
supporting  landing  operations,  Leyte,  20 
Oct  1944. 

★ Huff,  George  P.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  San  Pedro,  Calif.:  Gunnery 
officer,  uss  Wasp,  19  May  to  29  Oct  1944. 
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★ Kellar,  Curtis  B.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Norfolk,  Va. : Gunnery  officer, 
uss  Caperton,  with  TF  58,  Pacific  area, 
15  Jan  to  15  Aug  1944. 

★ Kelley,  Lawrence  J.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Los  Angeles:  With  MTB 
squadron  in  the  Admiralty  and  Schouten 
Islands,  2 Jan  1944. 

★ Kelley,  Marion  R.,  Capt.,  usn,  An- 
napolis, Md. : Planning  officer  on  staff, 
ComSoWesPac,  September  1942  to  August 
1943. 

★ Lane,  Harry  L.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usnr,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : CO,  AT  A 125, 
Normandy,  June  1944. 

★ Leake,  Kenneth  E.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Coronado,  Calif.  : CO,  LCI(L) 
209,  Anzio-Nettuna  area,  Italy,  25  and  26 
Jan  1944. 

★ Lewis,  Harold  S.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Miami,  Fla.:  CO ,LCI  (gunboat),  Leyte,  20 
Oct  1944. 

★ Lynch,  Heber  J.,  ChMach.  (then 

CMOMM)  Berkley,  Calif. : CMOMM  in 

charge,  engine  room,  uss  Hoe,  third  war 
patrol,  forward  Pacific  areas. 

★ McCall,  Francis  B.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 

Comdr.),  usn,  Salmon,  Idaho:  Ammo 

supply  officer  and  ast  ammo  supply  officer 
for  ServRon  10,  CenWesPac  areas,  15 
Feb  1944  to  1 July  1945. 

★ McEnroe,  John  D.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. (jg)), 
usnr,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. : CO  of  a gun- 
boat, Leyte  Island,  20  Oct  1944. 

★ McGuigan,  Joseph  L.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ta- 
coma, Wash. : While  attached  to  Army 
Air  Forces,  Philippines,  May  1942. 
★McLaughlin,  David  C.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usnr,  Dallas,  Tex.:  Leader  of 
a section  of  LCI  and  LCM  gunboats, 
Bougainville  to  Solomons,  25  Apr  to  9 
May  1944. 

★ Martin,  William  H„  Lt.(jg),  usnr,  La 
Porte,  lnd.  (posthumously)  : Radar  officer, 
uss  Bryant,  Okinawa  Shima,  15  and  16 
Apr  1945. 

★ Marzetta,  Dante  R.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.(jg)),  usn,  Oglesby,  111.:  Main  battery 
plotting  room  officer,  uss  Astoria,  Coral 
Sea,  Midway,  and  first  battle  of  Savo. 

★ Miller,  Gordon  W.,  Lt.  Comdr.,  usnr, 
Los  Angeles:  CO,  LST  452,  SoWesPac,  4 
Sept  1943  to  27  May  1944. 

★ Moore,  Aubrey  L.,  Ens.,  usnr.  New  Or- 
leans, La. : Crew  member,  LCT  535  at- 
tached to  LCT  6,  LCTFlot  12,  Normandy, 

6 June  1944. 

★ Montz,  Kermit  W.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Palmberton,  Pa. : With  MTBRon, 
Admiralty  and  Schouten  Islands,  Nov  1943 
to  July  1944. 

★ Newton,  Emery  M„  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr.  New  York  City:  With  MTB- 
Ron, Admiralty  and  Schouten  Islands,  Dec 
1943  to  July  1944. 

★ Norman,  Robert  G.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 
usn,  Indianapolis:  Act  first  lieutenant  and 
damage  control  officer,  uss  Pennsylvania, 
Pearl  Harbor,  7 Dec  1941. 


★ North,  Richard  M.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  Ft.  Wayne,  lnd. : CO  of  MTB,  occupa- 
tion of  New  Georgia  and  Bougainville 
Islands,  15  Feb  1943  to  1 Jan  1944. 

★ Olton,  Frank  H.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.:  OTC,  MTBs  491,  495  and  489, 
coast  of  Leyte,  night  of  19  and  20  Nov 
1944. 


★ Osborn,  Edgar  G.,  Comdr.,  usn,  St. 
Helena,  Calif. : Flight  deck  officer,  uss 
Hornet,  battle  of  Santa  Cruz,  26  Oct  1942. 

★ Overton,  Victor  L.,  ChBosn,  usn,  San 
Diego : Landing  party  officer  of  beach 
party,  uss  'William,  P.  Biddle,  21  to  23 
July  1944. 

★ Parkinson,  George  A.,  Capt.  (then 
Comdr.),  usnr,  Milwaukee:  Screen  com- 
mander anti-submarine  task  group,  and 
as  OTC  during  operations,  night  of  29 
Feb  and  1 Mar  1944. 

★ Peart,  Cecil  J.,  Pharm.,  usn,  Applegate, 
Ore. : Member  of  naval  forces  attached  to 
U.  S.  Army  forces  in  defense  of  Philip- 
pines, 7 Dec  1941  to  6 May  1942. 

★ Peckham,  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg)),  usnr,  Westerly,  R.  I.:  Beachmaster 
of  a navy  beach  platoon,  uss  Knox,  dur- 
ing operations,  June  to  July  1944. 

Pfeiffer,  James  A.,  ChPharm.,  usn, 
Jpper  Darby,  Pa. : On  administrative  staff 
naval  hospital,  Canacao,  outbreak  of  hos-  ' 
tilities  to  January  1942,  and  as  POW, 
Bilibid  prison. 

★ Pohlman,  Max  E.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.)  (MC),  usnr,  Los  Angeles:  Mem- 
ber of  naval  forces  attached  to  Army  Air 
Forces  in  defense  of  Philippines,  7 Dec 
1941  to  6 May  1942. 

★ Porter,  Ebenezer  F.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 
Lt.),  usnr,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : Executive 
officer,  uss  Hickox,  rescue  and  fire-fighting 
operations  when  uss  Franklin  was  dam- 
aged, 19  Mar  1945. 

★ Prue,  Grant  W.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usn,  Milwaukee:  CO,  LST  456,  Cape  Glou- 
cester, 4 Sept  and  26  Dec  1943. 

★ Quirk,  Bryan  D.,  Lt.,  usnr,  Linthieum 
Heights,  Md. : CO,  LST  28,  Normandy,  6 
June  1944. 

★ Ratliff,  William  K„  Comdr.  (then  Lt. 
Comdr.),  usn,  Okemah,  Okla. : CO,  uss 
Swanson,  Pacific  area,  May  1944  to  March 
1945. 

★ Read,  William  A.,  Capt.,  usnr.  Pur- 
chase, N.  Y. : Awards  officer,  staff  of  fast 
carrier  force,  Marianas,  Carolines,  Bonins, 
Halmahera,  Philippines,  Formosa  and  the 
Nansei  Shoto,  June  through  October  1944. 

★ Reiter,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Gunnery  officer,  uss 
Quincy,  Cherbourg  area. 

★ Rogowski,  Joseph,  Cox.,  usnr,  West- 
field,  Mass,  (posthumously)  : Loader  on 
20-mm  gun,  uss  Laffey,  Okinawa  Jima,  16 
Apr  1945. 


★ Russell,  Benjamin  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  Ar- 
lington, Va. : CO,  uss  Sigsbee,  and  as 
ComDesDiv  102,  Marcus  Island,  Wake  Is- 
land and  Tarawa,  August  1943  to  October 
1944. 

★ Russell,  Holland  A.,  Lt.  (then  CMM). 

usn,  Clarkdale,  Ariz. : Engineer  repair 

party,  uss  John  D.  Ford,  off  Balikpapan, 
24  Jan  1942. 

★ Schofield,  Frederick  S.,  Capt.  (MC), 
usnr,  Long  Beach,  Calif. : Executive  offi- 
cer, Keli  Pt.  branch,  U.  S.  Naval  Mobile 
Hospital  No.  8,  Guadalcanal,  1 July  1943 
to  17  May  1944. 


★ Seyler,  Raymond  Q.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
(MC),  usn,  Brookline,  Pa.:  Medical  offi- 
cer, navy  beach  battalion,  uss  Knox,  16 
to  20  June  1944. 


★ Siegmund,  Theodore  C.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.),  usn,  Los  Angeles:  Flag  lieu- 
tenant and  evaluating  officer  in  charge  of 
visual  signals  on  the  staff  of  CTF  39, 
Solomons,  19  Feb  1943  to  5 Feb  1944. 


★ Sims,  Larue  E.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usn,  Coronado,  Calif. : Maintenance  officer, 
PatRonl3,  CenPac,  May  1943  to  30  June 
1944. 

★ Sinclair,  Thomas  J.,  Lt.  (jg),  usnr, 
Washington,  D.  C. : CO,  LCI(FF)  657,  flag- 
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NAVY'S  PERSONNEL  REPORTS  DEMAND  ACCURACY 


BuPers  found  substitutes  for  long 
hours,  hard  work  and  mental  strain 
in  devising  the  new  Navy  Personnel 
Accounting  System,  but,  up  until 
All  Hands’  press  time,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  anything  that 
would  take  the  place  of  accuracy. 

This  commodity  still  must  be  sup- 
plied by  commanding  officers  through 
their  yeomen.  The  truth,  which  rears 
its  ugly  head  again,  is  that  Person- 
nel Accounting  Cards  (NavPers 
500)  and  Daily  Personnel  Diaries 
(NavPers  501)  are  reaching  the 
MRIs  fouled  up  like  a married  mess 
cook. 

They  arrive  late  and  sometimes 
not  at  all.  They  contain  errors, 
which  the  machines  cough  up  dis- 
gustedly, and  the  ship  or  station 
concerned  promptly  receives  a dis- 
crepancy report.  The  resultant  un- 
happiness, BuPers  believes,  is  all  un- 
necessary considering  the  supreme 
simplicity  of  the  system.  Here’s  how 
easy  it  is  . . . 

Personnel  Accounting  Cards  are 
typed  for  each  man  reporting 
aboard.  Then  they  are  “snapped 
out.”  Parts  1 and  3 become  ship- 
board muster  and  allowance  cards. 
Soon  BuPers  will  send  out  an  illus- 
trated outline  for  an  easy,  efficient 
method  of  keeping  card  files.  Part  2 
goes,  along  with  the  Daily  Personnel 
Diary,  to  the  MRI.  That  part 
shouldn’t  sprain  anybody’s  brain. 

Submitted  as  of  2400  every  day, 
including  days  when  no  changes 
occur,  the  Daily  Personnel  Diary 
shows  all  gains,  losses  and  miscel- 
laneous changes.  Instructions  for 
the  Navy  Personnel  Accounting  Sys- 


tem (NavPers  15,642,  revised  March 
1946)  explains  the  Diary  and  even 
has  a picture  of  the  report  for  the 
benefit  of  those  with  ski-slide  fore- 
heads. 

The  man  preparing  these  two  key 
reports  doesn’t  have  to  be  a great 
thinker;  all  he  has  to  be  is  accurate. 
What  becomes  of  the  Personnel  Ac- 
counting Cards  and  Daily  Personnel 
Diaries  at  the  MRI  might  make  this 
plain. 

Data  from  the  Personnel  Account- 
ing Card  is  punched — not  typed  or 
written — in  cards  314  by  7%  inches 
by  a card-punching  machine.  After 
this  process,  the  information  shown 
by  holes  in  the  80  columns  on  each 
card  is  verified.  Then,  the  cards  are 
sorted  by  machine  into  any  order  de- 
sired, by  file  or  service  numbers  or 
alphabetically  — it’s  immaterial  to 
the  sorting  machine  whose  reading 
brushes  whisk  information  from 
holes  in  the  cards. 

From  the  Daily  Personnel  Diary 
the  MRIs  keep  files  of  punched  cards 
up-to-date.  Even  previous  errors,  if 


corrected  by  an  entry  on  the  next 
Diary,  can  be  rectified. 

When  the  time  for  personnel  re- 
ports rolls  around,  the  MRI  feeds 
these  punched  cards  into  a machine 
at  speeds  ranging  from  80  to  150 
cards  a minute,  depending  upon 
which  report  is  being  prepared.  The 
machine,  by  various  sortings  of  the 
cards  and  different  methods  of  wir- 
ing the  control  panel,  computes  and 
writes  the  reports.  Electrical  im- 
pulses from  the  reading  brushes  to 
the  type-bars  set  the  machine  to 
writing  information  required  by  the 
reports. 

It’s  as  simple  as  a mail  order 
course  in  muscle-building.  All  you 
have  to  do,  as  Abe  Lincoln  pointed 
out,  is  be  sure  you’re  right  then  go 
ahead. 


ship  of  Flot  14,  Karema  Retto,  Okinawa 
and  Ie  Shima,  26  Mar  to  14  June  1945. 

★ Smith,  Charles  G.,  Jr.,  Ens.,  usnr,  Mun- 
ford,  Tenn.  (posthumously)  : Attached  to 
uss  Sculpin,  ninth  war  patrol,  Truk  Island 
area,  19  Nov  1943. 

★ Smith,  Norman  E.,  Comdr.  (then  Lt.), 

usn,  Riverton,  Wyo. : Executive  officer, 

css  John  D.  Ford,  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies, 8 Dec  1941  to  4 Mar  1942. 

★ Smith,  Lewis  E.,  Lt.  (then  Lt.(jg)), 
usnr,  San  Francisco  : With  MTBRon,  Ad- 
miralty and  Schouten  Islands,  Dec  1943 
to  July  1944. 

★ Smithey,  Talmadge  A.,  Lt.,  usn,  Hunts- 
ville, Ala. : Member  of  beach  defense  on 
Corregidor,  5 and  6 May  1942. 

★ Snelling,  William  M.,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then 


Lt.),  usnr,  Athens,  Ga. : CO,  pt  71,  night 
of  19-20  May  1944. 

★ Sonderegger,  Morris  A.,  Lt.  (then  Lt. 
(jg) ) (MC),  usnr,  Beatrice,  Neb.:  Medical 
officer,  Acorn  8,  Munda  Field,  New 
Georgia,  Solomons,  9 Aug  1943  to  13 
March  1944. 

★ Spencer,  Samuel  F.,  Lt.,  usn,  Cave 

Springs,  Ga. : Engineering  officer,  uss 

John  D.  Ford,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  8 
Dec  1941  to  4 Mar  1942. 

★ Steckelberg,  Julius  E.,  Elec,  (then 

CEM),  usn,  Manilla,  Iowa:  CEM  in 

charge,  uss  Hoe,  third  war  patrol,  for- 
ward Pacific  areas. 

★ Stradley,  Bernard  T.,  CPHM,  usn,  Hol- 
yoke, Mass. : Member  of  Allied  staff,  Kobe 
POW  hospital,  5 June  to  17  Aug  1945. 

★ Sutton,  Robert  M.,  Lt.(jg)  (then  Ens.), 
usnr,  Westfield,  N.  J.  : Ast  OinC  and  in- 
terpreter of  a searching  party,  Southern 
France,  15  Aug  1944. 

★ Trimble,  James  B.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex. : Sonar  officer,  uss  Walker, 
night  of  1 Feb  1944. 

★ Turner,  Robert  E.,  Lt.,  usnr.  Forest 
City,  Mo. : Naval  gunfire  liaison  officer, 
with  42nd  Field  Art  Bat,  4th  Inf.  Div., 
Normandy,  6 to  30  June  1944. 

★Van  Derwerker,  Homer  T.,  Lt.,  usnr, 
Long  Beach,  Calif. : Flag  lieutenant  to  a 
flag  officer  in  command  of  Allied  forces, 
Philippine  operation,  25  Oct  1944. 

★ Weiler,  Eugene  O.,  Gunner,  (then 
CGM),  usnr,  Chicago:  Depth  charge  cap- 
tain, uss  Griswold,  Solomons,  23  Dec 
1943. 

★ Weisman,  Sol,  Lt.  Comdr.  (then  Lt.) 
(MC),  usnr,  LTniversity  City,  Mo.:  Medi- 


cal officer  with  Regimental  combat  team, 
34th  Marines,  4thMarCorp,  Saipan  and 
Tinian,  15  June  to  1 Aug  1944. 

★ White,  Samuel  H.,  Capt.  (MC),  usn. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. : Sanitation  officer,  3dMar- 
Div.  Fleet  Marine  force,  Guam,  21  July  to 
10  Aug  1944. 

★ Whittle,  Alexander  A.,  Lt.(jg)  (then 
Ens.),  usnr,  Arcadia,  Calif.  : Ast  beach- 
master,  Normandy,  6 June  1944. 

★ Wiley,  Herbert  V.,  Capt.,  usn,  Anna- 
polis, Md. : CO,  uss  West  Virginia,  Okin- 
awa, 25  March  to  20  Apr  1945. 

★ Williams,  Danforth  D.,  Lt.  Comdr. 
(then  Lt.(jg)),  usnr,  Chicago:  Boat  group 
commander,  uss  Henry  T.  Allen,  North 
Africa,  8 to  11  Nov  1942. 

★ Williams,  Paul  D.,  Comdr.,  usn,  Yuma, 
Ariz. : CO,  uss  Cummings,  NoPac  area,  27 
Feb  1943  to  11  Oct  1944. 

★ Williams,  Sylvester  F.,  Comdr.  (MC), 
usn,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa:  Assistant  in  sur- 
gery, uss  Bountiful,  1 Dec  1943  to  25  Aug 
1945.  Saipan,  Guam,  Palau,  Leyte,  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa. 

★ Zimmerman,  Karl,  RM1,  usn,  West  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.  (posthumously)  : Sound  opera- 
tor, uss  Scorpion.  First  war  patrol, 
Honshu  Island,  5 Apr  to  8 May  1943. 

★ Zink,  William  T.,  Jr.,  Comdr.,  usn, 
Baltimore  : Gunnery  officer  on  staff  of  flag 
officer  in  command  of  Allied  forces,  Philip- 
pines operation,  25  Oct  1944. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  (Army) 

★ Provenzano,  Charles,  Sp.(X)l,  usnr, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : Meritorious  service  in 
connection  with  military  operations  in 
Burmese  jungles,  10  to  30  Sept  1944. 
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POSTING  MATTERS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST  AND  IMPORTANCE  TO  ALL  HANDS 


Shore  Duty  Eligibility  Requirements  Eased 


Shore  duty  eligibility  requirements 
vere  eased  a bit  and  procedure  for 
applying  for  shore  duty  was  outlined 
in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  249-46  (NDB,  31 
October) . 

Under  the  new  letter,  men  who 
meet  the  following  requirements  are 
eligible  to  request  shore  duty: 

• Must  have  accumulated  continu- 
ous sea  and  overseas  service  according 
to  this  table — 

Aviation  branch  ratings  2 years 
Hospital  Corps  ratings  2 years 
Yeomen  and  store- 
keepers 3 years 

All  other  ratings,  pay 

grade  4 and  below  3 years 
All  other  ratings,  pay 

grades  1,  1A,  2 and  3 4 years 

These  requirements  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  from  time  to  time,  depend- 
ing upon  the  needs  of  the  shore  duty 
establishments. 

• Must  have  more  than  two  years 
obligated  service  at  time  ordered  to 
shore  duty,  or  have  declared  intention 
to  reenlist  or  extend  enlistment  if 
ordered  to  shore  duty. 

Circ.  Ltr.  249-46  defines  shore  duty 
as  duty  in  the  allowance  of: 

• All  continental  U.  S.  shore  ac- 
tivities, including  the  following  admin- 
istrative commands:  All  continental 
naval  districts,  Potomac  and  Severn 
River  Naval  Commands,  Naval  Air 
Training  Command;  Naval  Airship 
Training  and  Experimental  Command 
and  the  Recruiting  Service. 


o Naval  missions  and  attaches,  ex- 
cept China  and  the  Philippines. 

® Fleet  activities  based  on  shore  in 
the  continental  U.  S.,  except  aviation 
branch  ratings  attached  to  shore- 
based  fleet  air  activities. 

• Duty  in  the  16th  and  19th  Fleets 
after  inactivation.  This  was  desig- 
nated shore  duty  in  the  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  248-46  (NDB,  31  October;  see  p. 
00),  but  it  will  not  be  counted  as  shore 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
eligibility  for  further  shore  duty  else- 
where. In  other  words,  such  duty  does 
not  interrupt  continuous  sea  or  over- 
seas duty,  but  may  not  be  counted  as 
such. 

A similar  ruling  applies  to  a type 
of  duty  termed  “overseas  shore  duty.” 
It  is  duty  in  the  allowance  of  shore 
activities  in  Oahu,  Canal  Zone,  San 
Juan,  Bermuda  and  Europe.  Such 
duty  may  not  be  counted  as  sea  duty 
in  computing  length  of  continuous  sea 
or  overseas  service,  nor  will  it  be 
counted  as  shore  duty,  in  determining 
eligibility  for  inclusion  on  the  shore 
duty  waiting  list. 

The  letter  says,  “A  normal  tour  of 
shore  duty  is  two  years.  However, 
shore  duty  over  one  year  shall  be 
counted  as  a normal  tour  if  the  needs 
of  the  Navy  require  transfer  prior  to 
the  completion  of  two  full  years.” 

Sea  and  overseas  service  is  defined 
as  all  service  other  than  that  classified 
as  shore  duty  or  overseas  shore  duty. 

Continuous  sea  and  overseas  service 
is  defined  as  sea  and  overseas  service 


starting  with  date  of  first  reporting 
aboard  ship  or  first  departure  from 
the  U.  S.  for  such  assignment  follow- 
ing' first  enlistment  or  shore  duty.  It 
includes  duty  in  the  U.  S.  between  sea 
and  overseas  assignments,  such  as 
new  construction  details,  organized 
construction  battalion  units,  instruc- 
tion in  service  schools,  hospitalization, 
general  detail,  leave,  reenlistment 
under  continuous  service  and  inter- 
rupted shore  duty  tours  of  less  than 
one  year’s  duration. 

Date  of  commencement  of  shore 
duty  is  the  date  of  reporting  at  the 
shore  duty  activity  to  which  first 
regularly  assigned.  Date  of  termina- 
tion of  shore  duty  is  the  date  on  which 
detached  from  the  shore  duty  activity. 

Notes  on  computation  of  sea  and 
overseas  service: 

• Men  reenlisting  under  broken 
service  do  not  receive  credit  for  sea 
duty  in  prior  enlistments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  eligibility  for 
shore  duty,  or  in  computing  total  sea 
service  for  precedence  once  they  are 
on  the  shore  duty  eligibility  list. 

• Duty  at  a base  classified  as  over- 
seas shore  duty,  and  duty  in  the  16th 
and  19th  Fleets  after  inactivation, 
will  not  count  as  sea  and  overseas 
service  for  establishing  eligibility  for 
shore  duty,  nor  will  it  disqualify  a 
man  for  shore  duty  within  the  con- 
tinental U.  S.  if  he  is  otherwise 
eligible. 

• Sea  or  shore  duty  under  tempo- 
rary officer  appointment  shall  be  com- 
bined with  previous  and  subsequent 
enlisted  service  in  determining  eligi- 
bility for  shore  duty  of  former  tem- 
porary officers  who  have  reverted  to 
enlisted  status. 

General  information  and  contin- 
gencies were  provided  as  follows: 

• Total  continuous  sea  and  overseas 
duty  will  be  the  controlling  factor  in 
selecting  personnel  for  transfer  to 
shore  duty  from  the  shore  duty  eligi- 
bility lists. 

• Enlisted  personnel  will  be  carried 
on  only  one  eligibility  list  at  a time; 
that  is,  either  district  duty  (for  which 
the  eligibility  list  in  Circ.  Ltr.  249  is 
a prerequisite) , recruiting  duty  or 
shore  duty  administered  by  a fleet 
commander.  The  recruiting  duty  list 
is  maintained  by  BuPers  and  admin- 
istered according  to  Art.  D-7025,  Bu- 
Pers Manual.  Assignments  to  con- 
tinental shore-based  fleet  activities 
will  be  made  by  the  respective  fleet 
commanders  in  accordance  with  their 
own  procedures. 

• Naval  attache  duty  requirements 
are  for  aviation  rating  groups  only 
and  in  a very  limited  number. 

• Few  billets  exist  in  naval  mis- 
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Training  Instructors  Standards  High; 
Pick  Candidates  from  Shore  Duty  List 


sions,  and  requests  for  such  duty 
should  be  only  an  alternate  choice, 
unless  the  applicant  has  outstanding 
language  qualifications. 

• When  transfer  to  shore  duty  is 
declined  by  a man,  he  may  not  submit 
a new  request  for  shore  duty  until  one 
year  from  date  of  non-acceptance. 

• Men  who  have  requested  shore 
duty  and  who,  prior  to  receiving 
orders  thereto,  decide  they  no  longer 
desire  a shore  assignment,  should  re- 
quest removal  of  their  names  from  the 
eligibility  list. 

• Overseas  shore  activities  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  fleet  commanders. 

Requests  for  placement  on  the  shore 
duty  eligibility  list  must  be  forwarded, 
via  channels,  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
cedure outlined  in  Circ.  Ltr.  249-46. 
The  letter  also  outlines  the  procedure 
for  issuance  of  orders  to  shore  duty. 

BuPers  desires  that,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable, eligible  men  be  assigned  to 
shore  duty  in  the  locality  of  their 
choice.  Administrative  commanders, 
to  whom  BuPers  forwards  orders  for 
transfer  to  shore  duty,  will  be  ad- 
vised of  locality  chosen  for  duty  by 
applicants  for  shore  duty,  and  appli- 
cant’s home  address. 

Circ.  Ltr.  249  noted  that  special 
preference  will  be  given  individual  re- 
quests for  shore  duty  from  personnel 
who  meet  the  shore  duty  eligibility 
requirements  and  whose  home  condi- 
tions may  be  classed  as  undue  hard- 
ship. Requests  for  special  considera- 
tion for  shore  duty  must  be  submitted 
in  the  form  specified  in  the  letter,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  substantiat- 
ing affidavits  which  establish  a condi- 
tion of  unusual  hardship. 

Men  who  have  hardship  cases  and 
who  do  not  meet  shore  duty  eligibility 
reouirements  may  submit  requests,  to- 
gether with  substantiating  documents, 
for  assignment  to  shore  duty  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  four  months.  If 
a man’s  continued  presence  ashore  is 
considered  necessary  beyond  four 
months  for  hardship  reasons,  request 
may  be  submitted  for  dependency  dis- 
charge, in  accordance  with  Art.  D- 
9108,  BuPers  Manual. 

The  letter  cautioned  that  transfer  to 
shore  duty  for  hardship  reasons  should 
not  be  requested  in  cases  where  emer- 
gency leave  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  193-46  (NDB, 
31  August),  as  implemented  for  the 
forces  afloat  in  instructions  by  fleet 
commanders,  is  authority  for  granting 
emergency  leave. 

Circ.  Ltr.  249-46  cancels  Circ.  Ltr. 
327-45  (NDB,  31  Oct  1945).  Circ. 
Ltrs.  175-42,  50-45  and  96-46,  which 
pertain  generally  to  forwarding  of  re- 
quests from  enlisted  personnel  for 
change  of  duty,  remain  in  effect. 

Active  or  Training  Duty 
Limits  Reservists’  Pay 

Reservists  who  are  lawfully  entitled 
to  pay  for  active  or  training  duty, 
such  as  terminal  leave,  may  not  re- 
ceive drill  pay  or  compensation  for 
administrative  duties.  This  provision 
of  Art.  H-7205  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Reservists  by  NRMA  Ltr.  36- 
46. 


New  qualification  for  training’  in- 
structors were  announced  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  251-46  (NDB,  31  October). 
Present  Bureau  policy  is  to  select  in- 
structors from  the  shore  duy  eligi- 
bility list.  The  Bureau  does  not  plan 
to  continue  instructor  training  schools, 
but  such  instruction  shall  be  carried 
on  in  all  training  activities  as  a mat- 
ter of  local  indoctrination  and  train- 
ing. 

Circ.  Ltr.  251  cancels  Arts.  D-5304, 
D-7032  and  D-7033,  BuPers  Manual, 
and  Circ.  Ltr.  285-45  (NDB,  30  Sept 
1945). 

Enclosure  A to  Circ.  Ltr.  251  states 
BuPers  “considers  the  selection  and 
training  of  instructor  personnel  of  ut- 
most importance  to  the  service.”  Bu- 
Pers will  give  first  consideration  for 
instructor  duty  to  men  on  the  shore 
duty  eligibility  list  who  request  in- 
structor duty.  COs  were  cautioned  to 
use  care  in  recommending  instructor 
candidates. 

COs’  endorsements  on  requests  for 
instructor  duty  shall  indicate,  by  en- 
dorsement, that  candidates  meet  the 
following  qualifications : 

• Be  either  CPO  or  POl  in  appro- 
priate rating. 

• Be  professionally  and  technically 
qualified.  A GCT  Navy  Standard 
score  of  55  or  higher  is  desired,  but 
may  be  waived  where  candidates  are 
otherwise  exceptionally  well  qualified. 

• Be  able  to  speak  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly and  to  write  legibly. 

• Have  personality  for  practical 
leadership. 

• Demonstrate  initiative  and  ability 

More  Enlisted  Personnel 
Eligible  for  Separation 

The  Navy  continued,  with  Alnav 
570-46  (NDB,  31  October),  to  slim  its 
girth  toward  the  sylph-like  figure  de- 
manded by  peacetime  personnel  allow- 
ances, starting  several  thousand  usnr 
and  usn-i  enlisted  men  on  the  path  to 
separation  activities. 

The  Alnav  affects  those  men  re- 
tained on  active  duty  under  Alnav 
137-46  (NDB,  31  March),  if  otherwise 
eligible  for  separation,  but  excludes 
electronics  technicians  who  agreed  to 
remain  until  30  June  1947.  Under 
that  directive,  usnr  and  usn-i  en- 
listed men  could  agree  to  stay  on  ac- 
tive duty  until  after  1 Sept  1946  but 
not  beyond  1 Mar  1947.  Scheduled  for 
transfer  to  separation  activities  for 
processing  and  granting  of  terminal 
leave  prior  1 December  were  such  per- 
sonnel, provided  they  desired  to  be 
separated  and  their  services  were  not 
required  at  their  last  duty_  station. 
During  December,  the  remainder  of 
the  volunteers  will  be  transferred  for 
discharge. 

Those  required  by  the  Alnav  to  be 
transferred  during  December  will  be 
transferred  sufficiently  in  advance  to 
allow  time  for  processing  and  comple- 
tion of  terminal  leave  before  1 Mar 
1947. 


to  work  with  others  under  proper 
supervision. 

• Have  positive  interest  in  training 
and  improving  the  efficiency  of  sub- 
ordinates. 

• Have  ability  to  exercise  sound 
judgment. 

°Be  military  in  bearing  and  deport- 
ment. 

• Have  a clear  record. 

Training  activities  are  being  given 
an  outline  for  indocrinating,  super- 
vising and  designating  instructor  per- 
sonnel. 

They  are  to  provide  a probationary 
in-service  indoctrination  period  of 
three  weeks,  to  include  a minimum  of 
10  hours’  formal  training  in  techniques 
of  instruction;  5 hours’  observation 
and  evaluation  of  qualified  instructors ; 
5 hours’  supervised  practice  teaching 
in  the  candidates’  teaching  specialty; 
10  hours’  practical  work  in  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  plans  and  job  sheets; 
balance  of  time  spent  in  research  in 
technical  subjects  and  review  of  avail- 
able training  materials  and  aids. 

Candidates  will  then  continue  in 
probationary  status  as  instructors  for 
three  months  under  supervision,  and 
progress  will  be  recorded  at  least 
every  three  weeks  on  standard  in- 
structor evaluation  sheets. 

Probation  may  be  terminated  after 
three  months’  satisfactory  perform- 
ance. Further  training  and  continu- 
ous supervision  of  insti’uctors  will  be 
carried  out  by  COs  to  insure  high 
standards. 

COs  shall  place  the  entry  “Qualified 
Training  Instructor”  in  the  service 
record  of  each  outstanding  individual 
who  has  completed  a minimum  period 
of  one  year  as  an  instructor  and  has 
demonstrated  outstanding  ability  as 
such. 

An  instructor  who  is  considered  un- 
satisfactory at  the  end  of  four  weeks’ 
trial  or  at  any  time  thereafter  may  be 
transferred  by  a request  to  BuPers. 

Indoctrination,  as  specified  above, 
may  be  waived  if  the  instructor  has 
had  comparable  instructor  training 
within  the  last  six  months,  or  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  a course  at  an  in- 
structor training  school. 


Officer  Resignations 
On  1 Jan  Clarified 

BuPers  last  month  cleared  up  a 
point  relative  to  resignation  of 
naval  officers3  in  Alnav  583-46 
(NDB,  15  November). 

The  Alnav  pointed  out  that  pro- 
visions for  automatic  acceptance  of 
resignations  of  regular  officers  on 
1 Jan  1947,  contained  in  Alnav 
283-45  (NDB,  30  Sept  1945)  and 
amplified  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  288- 
45,  are  applicable  only  to  those 
officers  who  applied  for  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  in  response  to 
Alnav  283-45  and  subsequent  to  22 
Sept  1945. 
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= the  bulletin  board 

Reserve  Officers  Retainedto  30  June1947 
May  Request  Retention  to  30  June  1948 


Opportunity  for  further  retention 
on  active  duty  until  30  June  1948  was 
extended  to  a large  group  of  Naval 
Reserve  officers  and  to  temporary  usn 
warrant  and  commissioned  officers  by 
Alnav  588-46  (NDB,  15  November). 
Applications  must  reach  BuPers  not 
later  than  5 Jan  1947. 

The  Alnav  said:  “Present  indica- 
tions are  that  commissioned  officer 
personnel  will  be  needed  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30  June  1948  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  permanently  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  regular  Navy 
and  those  Naval  Reserve  and  tempo- 
rary usn  officers  who  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  permanent  commissioned 
rank  in  the  regular  Navy.  Reserve 
naval  aviators  in  addition  to  those 
under  contract  will  be  required.” 

Commissioned  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve,  line  and  staff,  including 
Waves  and  nurses,  aviation  and  spe- 
cialist classifications,  who  have  been 
approved  for  retention  until  30  June 
1947,  may  volunteer  for  retention  on 
active  duty  in  commissioned  status 
during  fiscal  1948.  Applications,  ref- 
erencing Alnav  588,  will  be  submitted 
via  COs  to  BuPers  (Attn:  Pers  3122) 
and  must  be  received  not  later  than  5 
Jan  1947. 

Retention  for  periods  of  less  than 
one  year  during  fiscal  1948  may  be  ap- 
proved in  certain  cases  where  the  offi- 
cer concerned  is  completing  a specific 
and  vital  assignment.  A terminal  date 
and  justification  for  the  recommended 
lesser  period  of  retention  must  be 
made  by  CO’s  endorsement. 

Naval  aviators  and  aviation  ground 
officers  must  forward  copy  of  request 
via  chain  of  command  to  ComAirPac, 
ComAirLant,  ComNats,  CNAT  or 
CNABS  as  appropriate,  which  com- 
mands are  to  assist  BuPers  in  selec- 
tion of  aviation  officers  retained. 


75  Officers  Nominated 
To  Staff  College  Class 

Sixty  officers  and  15  alternates  have 
been  recommended  bv  a special  selec- 
tion board  for  assignment  to  the  3 
Feb  1947  class  at  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  in  Norfolk,  Va.  (BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  259-46;  NDB,  15  Novem- 
ber) . From  this  group  40  will  be 
ordered,  dependent  upon  their  availa- 
bility as  determined  by  BuPers. 

Due  to  a general  shortage  of  quali- 
fied officers  who  might  be  spared  from 
current  duties  some  of  those  recom- 
mended had  not  applied.  Recommen- 
dations were  made  after  a meeting  on 
23  Oct  1946  at  BuPers.  On  the  list  of 
60  are: 

Captains,  USN,  3;  commanders,  USN, 
43;  commanders,  SC,  USN.  8;  coni 
manders,  MC,  USN,  4;  commander,  DE, 
usnr,  1 ; and  lieutenant  commander, 
CEC,  USN,  1. 

Alternates  include: 

Commanders,  USN,  9;  commanders, 
SC,  USN,  3;  and  commanders,  MC, 
USN,  3. 
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There  was  no  provision  of  Alnav  588 
by  which  an  officer  retained  on  active 
duty  for  a period  short  of  30  June 
1947  could  request  further  extension. 

Reserve  officers  selected  for  reten- 
tion under  Alnav  582  may  expect  to 
be  notified  prior  to  1 Apr  1947,  unless 
late  action  on  the  fiscal  1948  budget 
requires  setting  a later  date. 

Temporary  usn  officers — including 
warrant  and  commissioned  warrant 
officers — of  the  line  and  staff  corps, 
whose  permanent  status  is  enlisted, 
warrant  or  commissioned  varrant, 
must  take  action  on  Alnav  588.  Such 
officers  were  directed  by  the  Alnav  to 
submit  via  COs  direct  to  BuPers  a 
statement  of  their  de:  ires  to  remain 
on  active  duty  in  commissioned  or 
warrant  status  until  30  June  1948  or 
longer,  or  their  intention  to  retire, 
transfer  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  revert 
to  permanent  status  or  separate  from 
the  service,  giving  date  such  action  is 
contemplated.  This  statement  must 
reach  BuPers  not  later  than  5 Jan 
1947.  Those  whose  statement  is  a re- 
quest for  retention  on  active  duty  in 
commissioned  or  warrant  status  will 
consider  their  requests  approved  un- 
less notified  to  the  contrary  by  1 Apr 

1947.  Such  officers  must  remain  on 
active  duty  for  the  full  period  they 
request,  provided  their  services  are 
required. 

The  Alnav  noted  that  due  to  budge- 
tary considerations  and  uncertain 
status  of  proposed  legislation,  no  long- 
range  commitments  as  to  retention  of 
temporary  usn  officers  whose  perma- 
nent status  is  enlisted  can  be  made 
beyond  fiscal  1948.  However,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Navy  Department 
to  retain  such  officers  as  long  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Applicants  under  the  Alnav  were 
advised  that  lineal  readjustment  of 
all  regular  officers,  which  may  become 
necessary  in  the  future,  may  entail 
corresponding  reductions  in  rank  of 
officers  retained  by  Alnav  588.  but 
existing  relative  precedence  will  be 
maintained.  Applicants  for  duty  un- 
der Alnav  588  were  advised  also  that 
assignment  of  personnel  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
not  by  the  desires  of  the  individual. 

Date  of  expiration  of  retention  on 
active  duty  in  accordance  with  Alnav 
588  will  be  the  actual  date  of  release 
from  active  duty  upon  expiration  of 
any  terminal  leave  to  which  entitled, 
and  will  be  not  later  than  30  June 

1948. 

Services  of  Naval  Reserve  warrant 
and  commissioned  warrant  officers  on 
active  dutv  will  not  be  required  in  the 
postwar  Navy. 

All  letters  in  response  to  Alnav  588 
must  be  submitted  to  BuPers  (Attn: 
Pers  3122). 

Provisions  of  the  Alnav  do  not  ap- 
ply to  Naval  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  in  connection  with  administra- 
tion and  training  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, who  are  paid  under  appropria- 
tion Naval  Reserve. 


Officers  with  Technical 
Background  May  Apply 
For  Designation  as  EDO 

BuPers  is  accepting  applications 
from  certain  officers  who  desire  to  be 
designated  for  engineering  duty  only. 
NavAct  82-46  (NDB,  31  October)  an- 
nounced that  applications  are  desired 
from  officers  of  regular  Navy  classes 
1930  and  junior,  and  from  former 
Naval  Reserve  and  usn(t)  officers, 
who  have  transferred  to  usn,  with 
equivalent  seniority.  Officers  must 
hold  permanent  rank  of  lieutenant 
(jg)  or  above  to  be  eligible  for  EDO 
designation. 

Applications  are  particularly  de- 
sired from  officers  who  have  completed 
postgraduate  courses  in  mechanical, 
electrical,  diesel,  metallurgical,  petro- 
leum, electronics  and  radio  engineer- 
ing, or  who  have  had  equivalent  edu- 
cational background.  Applications  may 
be  submitted,  via  channels,  to  reach 
BuPers  prior  15  Jan  1947. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  303-45  (NDB,  15 
Oct  1945)  last  year  contained  a com- 
prehensive statement  of  EDO  classifi- 
cation. In  that  letter  it  was  pointed 
out  that  EDO  designation  offers  at- 
tractions for  officers  who  wish  to  fol- 
low an  engineering  or  other  specialty 
rather  than  a career  in  unrestricted 
line  duties.  EDOs  are  eligible  for  any 
shore  duty  assignable  to  other  line 
officers  of  equivalent  rank  and  may 
succeed  to  command  ashore.  They 
may  also  be  assigned  to  appropriate 
billets  at  sea,  but  may  not  assume 
command  afloat. 

EDOs  do  not  compete  with  unre- 
stricted line  officers  in  promotion,  but 
are  assigned  “extra  numbers”  and  are 
considered  separately  by  selection 
boards. 

Recommended  Officers 
To  Be  Retired  1 Jan 

SecNav  has  designated  1 Jan  1947 
as  the  date  on  which  officers  will  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  who  were 
recommended  for  retirement  by  the 
boards  convened  under  authority  of 
Public  Law  305,  79th  Congress,  second 
session. 

All  naval  officers,  captains  and  be- 
low, and  Marine  Corps  officers,  lieu- 
tenant colonels  and  below,  who  have 
been  recommended  for  such  retire- 
ment, will  be  placed  in  that  status  on 
that  date,  unless  retired  on  or  before 
that  date  under  other  provisions  of 
law. 

Provisions  of  the  Uniform  Retire- 
ment Act  provide  that  retirement  for 
any  cause  becomes  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  President  approves 
the  retirement.  Therefore,  any  of  the 
above  officers  who  contemplate  retir- 
ing on  their  own  request  or  because  of 
phvsical  disability  under  provisions 
other  than  Public  Law  305,  must  have 
their  retirement  approved  by  the 
President  on  or  before  31  Dec  1946, 
otherwise  they  will  be  retired  on  1 Jan 
1947  under  Public  Law  305.  This  in- 
formation and  statement  of  policv  was 
announced  in  Alnav  586-46  (NDB,  15 
November) . 
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Proposed  Science  Corps 
Seeks  Transfer  of  Reserve 
Officers  to  Regular  Navy 

A proposed  Medical  Allied  Science 
Corps,  for  which  applications  are  now 
desired,  opened  still  another  channel 
through  which  reserve  and  temporary 
USN  officers  may  transfer  to  the  regu- 
lar Navy. 

Early  last  month  Alnav  587-46 
(NDB,  15  November)  directed  com- 
manding officers  to  give  full  distribu- 
tion and  district  commandants  to  give 
wide  publicity  to  the  campaign  to  find 
specialists  in  these  fields:  acarology, 
bacteriology,  biology,  chemistry,  ento- 
mology, epidemiology,  genetics,  mala- 
cology, nutrition,  parasitology,  physics, 
physiology,  psychology,  pathology, 
mammology,  malariology,  zoology,  pub- 
lic health  (industrial  hygiene),  virol- 
ogy and  public  health  (medical  statis- 
tics) . 

Age  and  physical  requirements  are 
the  same  as  for  Medical,  Dental  and 
Hospital  corps  officers.  Educational 
qualifications  require  a doctor’s  degree 
in  the  specialty. 

Selected  officers  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  if  they  so  desire  or  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty  until  legislation 
to  establish  their  classification  is  au- 
thorized or  fails  of  enactment.  In 
general,  the  Alnav  states,  the  program 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
regulations  governing  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  and  the  application  pro- 
cedure contained  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
288-45  (revised). 

Applications  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  establishment  in  the  Medical 
Allied  Science  Corps  should  be  for- 
warded to  BuPers  via  BuMed. 

In  the  meantime  the  door  was  still 
open  to  applicants  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  as  legal  specialists, 
Medical  and  Dental  corps  officers.  As 
for  officers  who  had  less  than  a year’s 
commissioned  service  on  15  Sept  1946 
and  those  who  received  or  will  receive 
their  initial  commission  prior  to  1 Jan 
1947,  they  have  been  assigned  a dead- 
line beyond  which  their  applications 
for  transfer  cannot  be  considered  (Al- 
nav 591-46;  NDB,  15  November).  Im- 
mediately upon  completion  of  six 
months’  commissioned  service  they 
should  submit  applications.  BuPers 
must  have  the  applications  within  30 
days  after  completion  of  the  six 
months’  commissioned  service  or  prior 
to  31  Dec  1946,  whichever  is  later. 

Officers  commissioned  after  31  Dec 
1946  will  not  be  eligible  for  transfer 
to  the  regular  Navy  under  the  cur- 
rent program,  which  is  very  near 
completion. 

BuPers  tried  to  clarify  status  of 
those  officers  already  selected  for  ap- 
pointment (Alnav  572-46;  NDB,  31 
October).  Formerly  four  months,  the 
period  during  which  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  could  accept  or  de- 
cline was  reduced.  If  on  active  dutv, 
they  must  now  accept  or  decline  with- 
in 10  days  after  notification  by  their 
commanding  officer  of  their  eligibilitv. 
Bv  this  move  the  Bureau  hoped  to  fill 
billets  of  those  who  intended  to  decline. 

As  of  15  November,  more  than 
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125  Commissions  in  CEC  and  CHC  Open 
To  Service  Personnel  and  Civilians 


Officer-Transferees  to 
List  Schooling  for  BuPers 

Idle  curiosity  did  not  inspire  Bu- 
Pers Circ.  Ltr.  236-46  (NDB,  15 
October),  which  directs  all  officers 
transferred  to  the  Regular  Navy 
from  reserve  or  temporary  status 
in  the  rank  of  ensign  and  above  to 
submit  a complete  report  of  their 
educational  background. 

This  information  will  be  used  to 
verify  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  records  now  on  file  and  provide 
a complete  summary  of  academic 
background  in  convenient  form  for 
use  by  BuPers.  From  these  rec- 
ords, in  line  with  the  Navy’s  policy 
of  assuring  all  officers  of  equal 
academic  background,  BuPers  will 
determine  those  who  require  addi- 
tional schooling  under  the  “Five 
Term  Plan.”  Additionally,  the  in- 
formation regarding  dates  of  com- 
missions will  be  used  to  determine 
the  appropriate  year  for  enroll- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  Naval  School 
(General  Line). 

In  view  of  the  accuracy  required 
the  officers  concerned  also  were  di- 
rected, where  necessary,  to  com- 
municate with  educational  institu- 
tions attended  to  obtain  transcripts. 
A sample  form,  enclosure  to  the 
circular  letter,  illustrates  the 
method  of  listing  education  both  on 
high  school  and  college  level. 

Officers  concerned  who  have  al- 
ready executed  “Acceptance  and 
Oath  of  Office”  are  to  comply  with 
this  directive  immediately.  Others 
will  comply  following  execution  of 
acceptance  and  oath. 


14,000  officers  had  been  selected  for 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy.  Here  is 
the  breakdown  by  specialty: 

Line  4,058,  line  aviation  3,767,  aero- 
logical  engineering  12,  aeronautical  en- 
gineering 106,  chemical  engineering  8, 
diesel  engineering  27,  electrical  engi- 
neering 31,  electronic  engineering  149, 
industrial  and  management  17,  law 
specialist  173,  mechanical  engineering 
118,  metallurgical  engineering  6,  naval 
architecture  99,  naval  communications 
78,  naval  intelligence  29,  ordnance  27, 
photography  10,  petroleum  engineer- 
ing 6,  psychology  1,  public  information 
41,  hydrography  10.  Medical  Corps 
360,  Hospital  Corps  220,  Supply  Corps 
1,365,  Civil  Engineering  Corps  347, 
Chaplains  Corps  180,  Dental  Corps  183, 
chief  boatswain  357,  chief  torpedoman 
41,  chief  gunner  164,  chief  radio  elec- 
trician 335,  chief  electrician  166,  chief 
machinist  504,  chief  carpenter  199, 
chief  pharmacist  364,  chief  shin’s  clerk 
191,  chief  aerographer  33,  chief  pho- 
tographer 57,  chief  pay  clerk  194, 
boatswain  43,  gunner  10.  torpedoman 
1,  electrician  16,  radio  electrician  26, 
machinist  18,  carpenter  9,  pharmacist 
19,  ship’s  clerk  12,  pay  clerk  10,  aerog- 
rapher 1,  photographer  2. 


The  Navy  is  seeking  75  well-quali- 
fied civilians  for  commissions  as  lieu- 
tenants (jg)  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps,  usn, — although  service  per- 
sonnel will  be  considered — and  50 
more  civilians  for  commissions  as  lieu- 
tenants (jg)  in  the  Chaplains  Corps, 
USN. 

In  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  247-46  (NDB, 
31  October) , which  describes  the  pro- 
cedure for  service  applicants,  com- 
manding officers  are  directed  to  screen 
candidates  to  determine  whether  they 
meet  the  high  standards  for  CEC  com- 
missions. Commanding  officers  also 
will  interview  applicants  to  determine 
their  officer-like  qualities. 

Service  personnel,  to  be  eligible, 
must  be  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men  on  active  duty  and  must  meet  the 
educational  and  professional  require- 
ments. In  addition,  reserve  officers  on 
active  duty  who  were  rejected  for 
transfer  to  the  regular  Navy  because 
of  the  lack  of  a scientific  degree  in 
engineering  may  apply  if  they  have 
since  obtained  the  necessary  degree. 

Meanwhile,  Offices  of  Naval  Officer 
Procurement  will  be  looking  for 
civilians  with  the  following  qualifica- 
tions: 

• Graduate  of  accredited  college 
with  scientific  degree  in  engineering. 

o Three  years  professional  or  ap- 
plicable military  experience. 

• Age  not  less  than  22  nor  more 
than  30. 

• Citizen  of  the  U.S.  for  at  least  10 
years,  physically  qualified,  and  estab- 
lished mental,  moral  and  professional 
fitness. 

Service  personnel,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  not  less  than  22  nor 
more  than  29  years  and  4 months  of 
age  when  the  application  is  for- 
warded, although  a CPO  or  regular 
Navy  warrant  officer  is  eligible  if  less 
than  35  on  30  June  of  the  year  of  ap- 
plication and  on  the  same  date  has 
completed  three  years  of  service  in 
present  rate  or  rank. 

Requirements  for  civilian  applicants 
in  the  Chaplains  Corps  include: 

• Citizen  of  U.S.  for  10  years. 

• Not  less  than  21  nor  more  than 
35  years  old. 

• Four  years  and  a baccalaureate 
degree  at  an  accredited  college,  plus 
three  years  of  graduate  theological 
work. 

® Ordained  clergyman  in  good 
standing,  endorsed  bv  authorities  of 
denomination,  physically  qualified  and 
mentally,  morally  and  professionally 
fit. 

Plan  Aerological  Units 
For  Air  Reserve  Groups 

Aerological  units  are  now  being  or- 
ganized to  be  attached  to  Organized 
Reserve  air  group  squadrons.  Each 
unit  will  include  a lieutenant.  CAERM, 
AERM1.  AERM2  and  AERM3  in  drill 
pay  status.  Qualified  Reservists  in- 
terested in  the  program  may  contact 
the  CO  of  their  nearest  Air  Reserve 
station. 
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Library  Program  Helps  the  Book-Hungry  Sailors 


The  U.  S.  sailor  is  a great  reader 
and,  deprived  of  his  books,  probably 
would  peruse  the  label  on  a can  of 
Spam  for  want  of  other  material. 

Happily,  he  won’t  have  to.  In  offi- 
cial language : 

“Libraries  are  supplied  upon  com- 
missioning to  all  ships  except  tugs  and 
other  small  craft.”  (Art.  E-6101,  Bu- 
Pers  Manual).  And  more  of  the  same: 

“After  commissioning,  books  are 
supplied  to  ships  from  the  appropria- 
tion ‘Libraries.’”  (Art.  E-6102,  Bu- 
Pers  Manual)  And  as  for  men  ashore: 

“Books  for  the  libraries  of  shore 
stations  are  provided  from  the  appro- 
priation ‘Libraries.’  New  books  are 
supplied  monthly  without  request.” 
(Art.  E-6201,  BuPers  Manual) 

Like  a number  of  other  activities 
the  machinery  which  implements 
(that’s  enough  official  language  for 
one  issue)  this  program  is  due  for 
overhauling.  The  Library  Section  of 
BuPers,  bustling  like  a marine  before 
inspection,  took  time  out  to  describe 
the  system  for  All  Hands. 

For  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year 
(that  kind  of  talk  will  creep  in)  ship- 
ments of  new  cloth-covered  books  to 
ship  and  station  libraries  will  be  made 
bi-monthly.  They  were  made  monthly, 
but  funds  for  books  have  been  cur- 
tailed. 

Ships  carrying  less  than  50  per- 
sonnel, for  instance,  will  receive  about 
10  books  in  two  separate  shipments 
instead  of  a few  a month.  Apportion- 
ment of  books  to  Fleet  units  takes  a 
little  explaining. 

Available  for  purchase  of  new  vol- 
umes is  about  30  to  35  cents  a man 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year.  This  allot- 
ment has  been  cut  up  according  to  a 


sliding  scale  that  gives  small  ships 
proportionately  more  than  larger 
ships  and  stations. 

Don’t  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
ship  and  station  libraries  are  aug- 
mented only  by  new  purchases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  addition  to  new 
books,  BuPers  has  ready  for  redistri- 
bution a wide  selection  of  used  ma- 
terial in  good  condition,  the  Navy 
being  certain  that  even  hard  scrutiny 
under  20/20  vision  will  not  fade  the 
typography. 

The  Navy  Department  delegates  to 
separate  activities  the  problem  of 
maintaining  individual  collections  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  set  for  them. 
The  standard  is  a minimum  of  two 
books  a man  for  libraries  ashore  and 
one  and  one-half  a man  afloat,  and  the 
Navy  has  no  means  of  learning  that 
this  ratio  is  maintained. 

Informal  reports  of  Navy  reading 
habits  have  shown  that  each  collection 
should  be  one-third  non-fiction,  includ- 
ing reference  books,  while  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  should  be  fiction.  These 
should  cover  such  a variety  of  sub- 
jects and  comprise  sufficient  types  of 
fiction  that  the  interest  of  no  reader 
will  be  slighted. 

BuPers,  if  informed  of  local  needs, 
makes  every  effort  to  keep  collections 
in  good  condition.  Replacements  for 
worn  and  lost  books  should  be  re- 
quested from  BuPers,  whose  Library 
Section  is  aware  that  new  books 
shipped  automatically  will  not  entirely 
suffice.  Special  titles  and  additional 
books,  so  far  as  the  market  and  funds 
permit,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Augmenting  the  regular  shipments 
and  requested  books,  as  in  the  past, 


will  be  Armed  Services  Editions.  All 
ships  in  the  active  and  reserve  Fleets 
and  activities  outside  the  continental 
U.  S.  will  continue  to  get  these  books. 
A new  series,  consisting  of  12  new 
titles  each  month,  will  be  issued  on 
the  basis  of  one  set  for  every  150  men. 

Details  of  another  service  by  the 
Navy  Library  Section  will  be  an- 
nounced soon.  This,  the  Auxiliary  Li- 
brary Service,  will  be  available 
through  five  special  book  collections  at 
Guam,  Balboa,  Pearl  Harbor,  San 
Diego  and  BuPers. 

Besides  professional  books  these  col- 
lections will  lend  to  individuals  vol- 
umes on  the  subject  of  international 
relations,  naval  science,  history,  tac- 
tics, etc.,  which  cannot  be  duplicated 
for  all  units. 

The  BuPers  Library  Section  caps 
all  these  services  with  an  offer  to 
function  as  a Dorothy  Dix  to  ship  and 
station  libraries  without  professional 
librarians.  They  can  send  their 
troubles  to  librarians  on  the  staffs  of 
district  commandants  or  to  BuPers  for 
solution. 

1 1 Rates  Open  to  Waves 
Requesting  Retention  on 
Duty  Until  30  June  1 947 

Waves  may  volunteer  for  retention 
on  active  duty  until  30  June  1947  in 
the  following  rating  groups:  S,  HA, 
PHM,  T,  PR,  AERM,  AMMI,  SPG, 
SPY,  SPTLT  and  SPTLT  qualified 
as  celestial  navigation  trainer  instruc- 
tors. COs  were  authorized  to  accept 
Waves  for  retention  in  these  rates, 
but  requests  for  change  of  rate  in 
order  to  qualify  for  retention  will  not 
be  approved,  Alstacon  252051  of  Oc- 
tober stated. 

Waves  who  volunteered  for  reten- 
tion on  active  duty  until  1 Jan  1947 
may  not  be  retained  after  2 Jan  1947, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
rating  groups  above  who  volunteer. 
Beginning  1 November,  COs  were  au- 
thorized to  transfer  for  separation 
those  Waves  not  volunteering  for  fur- 
ther retention,  if  they  request  separa- 
tion and  their  services  can  be  spared. 
On  2 January  all  Waves  remaining  in 
the  1 January  group  not  accepted  for 
further  retention  will  be  transferred 
to  a separation  activity  for  processing. 

This  Alstacon  does  not  affect  per- 
sonnel already  approved  for  retention 
until  30  June  1947,  or  hospital  corps 
personnel  volunteering  in  accordance 
with  Alnav  424-46  (NDB,  15  August). 

Waves  still  may  reenlist  in  S,  HC 
and  aviation  rating  groups,  but  since 
last  1 November  they  must  have  re- 
ceived their  discharge  within  three 
months  preceding  reenlistment  to  be 
eligible  for  reenlistment,  according  to 
Supplement  2 of  Procurement  Direc- 
tive 26-46. 

Waves  who  reenlisted  prior  to  1 
November  and  who  had  been  out  of 
the  service  more  than  three  months 
are  entitled  to  cash  payment  of  $200 
in  lieu  of  clothing  allowance  (Alsta- 
con 171650  of  October). 


NATB,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 
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Retired  Enlisted  Men  May 
Receive  Pay  of  Highest 

I Rank  Under  New  Decision 

A Comptroller  General  decision  af- 
fecting retired  enlisted  men  who  have 
active  commissioned  service  to  their 
credit  was  reported  in  Alnavsta  58. 

The  Alnavsta  stated  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Comptroller  General  “rules 
that  provisions  of  Public  Law  305, 
approved  21  Feb  1946,  do  not  operate 
to  change  ‘office’  initially  held  by  en- 
listed men  from  that  of  ‘office  of  re- 
tired enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list’ 
to  ‘office  of  retired  officer  on  retired 
list,’  but  operate  to  entitle  such  indi- 
| viduals,  upon  return  to  inactive 
status,  to  have  on  retired  list  the  high- 
est commissioned  rank  in  which  they 
served  under  temporary  promotion 
and  to  have  their  retired  pay  based 
unon  pay  prescribed  for  such  higher 
rank.” 

The  Alnavsta  also  reported  a deci- 
sion in  such  cases  with  regard  to  dual 
employment  and  dual  compensation. 

Individuals  retired  as  enlisted  men 
but  entitled  to  retired  pay  based  on 
temporary  commissioned  or  commis- 
sioned warrant  rank,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  305,  are  not  subject  to 
provisions  of  Dual  Employment  Stat- 
ute of  31  July  1894,  but  are  subject  to 
dual  compensation  provisions  of  the 
Economy  Act  of  30  June  1932. 

This  means  that  individuals  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  computed  on  such 
bases  may  accept  civilian  positions 
with  salary  in  excess  of  $2,500  per 
year,  but  the  combined  rates  of 
civilian  and  retired  pay  may  not  ex- 
ceed $3,000  per  year.  If  the  rate  of 
retired  pay  equals  or  exceeds  $3,000 
per  year,  individuals  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive either  retired  pay  or  civilian 
compensation.  If  the  rate  of  civilian 
salary  equals  or  exceeds  $3,000  per 
year  it  may  be  received  if  the  right  to 
retired  pay  is  relinquished  for  such 
period  as  the  individual  holds  the 
civilian  employment. 

Individuals  receiving  retired  pay 
computed  on  temporary  rank  of  war- 
rant officers  (not  commissioned  war- 
rant) may  receive  concurrently  retired 
pay  and  salary  of  any  amount  in 
civilian  positions. 

8,500  Reserve  Officers 
Get  Adjustment  in  Rank 

Approximately  8,500  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Reserve  officers  who  were  not 
called  to  active  Navy  duty  during 
World  War  II  will  be  adjusted  in 
rank,  it  was  announced  in  NRMA  Ltr 
43-46.  Requests  for  adjustments 
should  be  made  to  Commandants  of 
Naval  Districts  in  accordance  with 
this  letter. 

Most  of  the  officers  are  ensigns  who 
served  as  masters  or  chief  engineers 
of  merchant  ships,  and  remained  on 
inactive  duty  during  the  war  because 
the  Navy  considered  their  work  essen- 
tial. 

Because  existing  legislation  pro- 
hibits the  promotion  of  personnel  on 
inactive  duty,  the  adjustments  in  rank 
will  be  accomplished  by  calling  each 
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Postgraduate  Course 
Deadlines  Changed 

Changes  in  convening  and  appli- 
cation deadline  dates  have  been  an- 
nounced for  the  Navy  postgraduate 
course  in  civil  engineering  (All 
Hands,  November  1946,  p.  54). 

Convening  date  for  the  two-year 
course  now  is  May  1947,  and  the 
new  deadline  for  submission  of  ap- 
plications to  BuPers  is  20  Jan  1947, 
according  to  Alnav  565-46  (NDB, 
31  October) . 

In  addition  to  regular  officers, 
naval  postgraduate  courses  are 
open  to  Reserve  and  temporary 
USN  officers  who  already  have 
transferred  to  the  regular  Navy,  or 
are  in  the  process.  However,  the 
training  is  not  applicable  to  Re- 
serve officers  who  have  not  sub- 
mitted requests  for  transfer. 


officer  affected  to  active  duty  for  one 
day  without  pay.  Physical  require- 
ments for  active  duty  must  be  met. 

The  Navy  Department  considered 
the  case  of  Merchant  Marine  Reserve 
officers  different  from  that  of  other 
Reserve  officers  never  called  to  active 
duty  in  World  War  II  because  the 
Merchant  Mariners  performed  war 
service  at  sea  with  hazards  similar  to 
Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty. 

Adjustment  in  rank  for  other  offi- 
cers in  the  Naval  Reserve  will  be  in 
accordance  with  legislation  that  will 
place  the  promotion  system  of  the 
Navy  on  a postwar  basis. 

Officers  May  Apply 
For  Army  PIO  Course 

Applications  are  desired  from  regu- 
lar Navy  officers,  and  from  Reserve 
and  usn  ( t ) officers  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  transfer  to  USN,  for  a three- 
month  course  at  Army  Information 
School,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  it  was  announced 
in  Alnav  574-46  (NDB,  31  October). 

Applications  are  especially  wanted 
from  officers  performing  collateral 
duties  as  public  information  officers, 
or  other  officers  recommended  for  this 
duty  by  their  COs. 

Those  completing  the  course  will  be 
returned,  in  general,  to  present  duty 
stations,  but  may  expect  to  be  assigned 
to  public  information  billets  at  a 
future  date. 

The  course  convenes  every  three 
months.  Applications  must  be  sub- 
mitted via  official  channels  to  BuPers 
(Attn : Pers  4226) . 

Communication  Security 
Billets  Authorized 

BuPers  has  authorized  one  com-, 
munication  security  officer  with  classi- 
fication SCOM2  for  assignment  to 
each  Naval  Reserve  armory  providing 
facilities  for  electronic  warfare  com- 
panies. Officers  requesting  assign- 
ment to  this  billet  must  be  certified 
by  CNO  (Op-20-K)  as  qualified  for 
such  assignment,  it  was  announced  in 
NRMA  Ltd,  35-46, 


Qualified  Yeomen  Sought 
For  Training  and  Duty  in 
Enlisted  Classification 

Qualified  yeomen  are  sought  for  as- 
signment to  training  and  duty  in  en- 
listed classification,  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
244-46  (NDB,  31  October)  announced. 
The  letter  pointed  out  that  a pool  of 
personnel  trained  in  enlisted  classifica- 
tion duties  has  been  established  in  the 
postwar  organization,  and  that  per- 
sonnel in  the  pool  are  presently  as- 
signed to  recruit  training  centers, 
continental  naval  districts  and  receiv- 
ing stations. 

Personnel  selected  for  the  program 
are  trained  for  60  days  at  the  In- 
Service  Training  School  for  Classifica- 
tion Interviewers,  NavTraCen,  San 
Diego.  Applications  are  desired  from 
eligible  personnel,  to  be  submitted  via 
channels  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel (Attn:  Pers  637). 

Qualifications  are  high.  Personnel 
must  meet  these  requirements: 

• Be  a high  school  graduate. 

• Have  accumulated  three  years 
continuous  sea  and  overseas  service, 
and  must  have  more  than  two  years 
obligated  service  at  time  ordered  to 
classification  training,  or  have  de- 
clared intent  to  reenlist  or  extend  en- 
listment if  selected  for  this  duty. 

• Possess  emotional  stability  and 
maturity  and  be  able  to  work  easily 
with  others. 

• Experience  as  a personnel  yeoman 
is  desirable. 

• Be  a USN  rated  yeoman  of  pay 
grade  3 or  4,  21  years  of  age  or  older; 
minimum  GCT  60  or  better. 

• State  in  application  that  classifi- 
cation duty  is  desired. 

COs’  endorsements  should  indicate 
the  candidates’  qualifications  with 
respect  to  the  first  four  above.  Nomi- 
nations will  be  reviewed  by  BuPers 
and  yeomen  selected  will  be  ordered  by 
name  to  NavTraCen,  San  Diego,  for 
instruction  and  further  assignment  to 
classification  duty. 

MarCorps  Personnel 
To  Wear  Field  Shoes 

Marine  Corps  personnel  have  been 
directed  to  wear  field  shoes  except  on 
liberty  or  special  occasions.  This,  and 
discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  dress 
shoes,  are  results  of  a critical  short- 
age of  marine  dress  shoes. 

A policy  designed  to  conserve  the 
limited  supply  of  these  shoes  was  an- 
nounced in  Almar  169-46.  The  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  instituted: 

• Sale  of  dress  shoes  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

• Allowance  of  dress  shoes  has  been 
reduced  to  one  pair  per  individual. 
Personnel  issued  two  pairs  before  4 
November  may  retain  both  pairs,  but 
personnel  who  have  received  two  pairs 
since  that  date  must  relinquish  one. 

• Issue  of  dress  shoes  to  personnel 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  been 
discontinued  until  the  shortage  is 
eased.  Field  shoes  will  be  issued  to 
Reservists  in  place  of  dress  shoes. 
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Benefits  Due  Survivors  of  Veterans  Who 
Die  Within  Three  Years  After  Discharge 


Survivors  of  those  World  War  II 
veterans  who  die  within  three  years  of 
their  discharge  will  receive  monthly 
social  security  benefits  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Veteran’s  Amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  was 
passed  by  the  79th  Congress.  The 
Navy  Department  Civil  Readjustment 
Section  has  explained  provisions  of 
the  law. 

The  measure  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  the  families  of 
veterans  who  may  die  between  the 
time  of  their  discharge  and  the  date 
on  which  they  might  be  expected  to 
acquire  or  reestablish  protection 
through  civilian  employment  covered 
by  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  pro- 
tection is  not  otherwise  extended  to 
cover  military  service. 

To  qualify  his  survivors  for  benefits 
under  the  new  amendment  a veteran 
must  have: 

• Been  discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  under  circumstances  other  than 
dishonorable  within  four  years  and  a 
day  after  the  official  end  of  World 
War  II,  which  date  will  be  established 
by  future  presidential  or  Congression- 
al proclamation. 

• Had  at  least  90  days  of  active 
duty  between  16  Sept  1940  and  the 
official  end  of  the  war.  The  90-day 
requirement  does  not  apply  if  the  vet- 
eran was  discharged  because  of  phys- 
ical disability  incurred  or  aggravated 
while  in  the  service. 

• Died  within  three  years  of  the 
date  of  discharge  from  other  than 
war-connected  causes. 

The  survivors  of  servicemen  who 
died  while  on  active  duty  or  as  a re- 
sult of  military  service  ordinarily  will 
not  receive  social  security  benefits  un- 
der terms  of  the  amendment.  Such 
survivors  are  provided  for  in  VA  pen- 
sion and  bonus  arrangements. 

Ex-servicemen  to  whom  the  amend- 
ment applies,  are  given  the  status  of 
fully  insured  workers  under  the  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  program 
of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
They  are  provided  an  average  month- 
ly wage  credit  of  $160  plus  an  addi- 
tional percentage  credit  for  each  year 
in  which  they  had  a minimum  of  30 
days  of  active  service  after  16  Sept 
1940. 

Beneficiaries  of  qualified  veterans 
are  the  same  as  those  of  fully  insured 
workers  under  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  program.  They  are: 

• A widow,  65  or  over;  will  re- 


ceive monthly  benefits  for  life,  or  until 
she  remarries. 

• Dependent  children  under  18 
years  old;  will  receive  benefits  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  18,  or  until  they 
marry. 

• Widows  of  any  age  with  depend- 
ent children  of  the  veteran  in  their 
care;  will  receive  monthly  benefits 
until  they  remarry  or  until  the  young- 
est child  reaches  18.  If  the  widow  does 
not  remarry,  she  may  file  again  for 
benefits  at  the  age  of  65. 

• Dependent  parents  of  the  insured 
veteran  who  left  neither  widow  nor 
child  under  18;  will  receive  benefits 
for  life  or  until  the  parent  remarries. 

If  there  is  no  person  immediately 
eligible  for  monthly  benefit  payments, 
a lump-sum  payment  may  be  made  to 
certain  specified  relatives  or  to  per- 
sons who  pay  burial  expenses. 

Survivors  may  file  applicatons  at 
local  Social  Security  offices. 

By  the  Veterans  Amendment,  the 
Government  assures  the  survivors  of 
eligible  veterans  a minimum  level  of 
monthly  social  security  benefits  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

NATS  Travel  Limitations 
For  Dependents  Listed 

Dependents  of  naval  personnel, 
when  entitled  to  transportation  under 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  may 
travel  by  NATS  to  and  from  oversea 
areas  and  between  points  in  the  U.S. 
—with  limitations.  Alnav  582-46 
(NDB,  15  November),  which  cancels 
Alnav  324-46  (NDB,  30  June),  sets 
forth  these  limitations: 

• In  the  case  of  overseas  travel, 
only  when  other  suitable  transporta- 
tion is  not  available  for  women  and 
children. 

• If  incident  to  permanent  change 
of  duty  orders  or  for  emergency  or 
humanitarian  reasons. 

• Subject  to  priority  and  space  limi- 
tations. 

• No  additions  to  facilities  required. 

• Full  approval  of  theater  or  area 
commander  concerned. 

Once  authorized  to  travel  by  NATS 
dependents  cannot  be  “bumped”  en 
route.  Authorization  can  be  obtained 
by  submitting  SandA  Form  33.  Such 
travel  will  not  be  compulsory,  and 
NATS  will  not  transport  women  be- 
yond the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy. 


Congressional  Nominees 
To  Military  Academy  May 
Request  Navy  Discharge 

A bluejacket  or  marine  who  holds  a 
Congressional  nomination  to  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  may  be  discharged 
upon  request  to  enlist  in  the  Army  in 
order  to  receive  special  preparatory 
training.  This  policy  of  the  Joint 
Army-Navy  Personnel  Board  was  im-  j 
plemented  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  241-46 
(NDB,  31  October),  which  cancelled 
BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  117-43  (NDB,  cum. 
ed.). 

Candidates  must  pass  the  physical 
examination  required  by  the  academy. 
The  physical  for  the  Military  Acad- 
emy may  be  taken  at  any  general, 
regional  or  station  hospital  and  at 
Army  general  dispensaries.  Personnel 
overseas  who  have  passed  the  physical 
will  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  discharge. 

COs  must  inform  candidates  that 
failure  to  pass  the  examination  is  not 
cause  for  discharge,  and  they  will  be 
expected  to  serve  their  term  of  enlist-  i 
ment.  COs  are  authorized  to  dis- 
charge, without  reference  to  BuPers,  j 
any  physically  qualified  man  holding  ,i 
a Congressional  nomination  to  the 
Military  Academy,  provided  he  signs 
an  agreement  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Personnel  on  active  duty  in  the 
Navy,  Naval  Reserve,  Marine  Corps 
or  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  holding  a 
nomination  to  the  Naval  Academy, 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy Preparatory  School,  NTC,  Bain- 
bridge,  Md.,  until  the  Academy  en- 
trance examination  is  given. 

Additional  information  concerning 
entrance  to  the  Military  Academy 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Adjutant 
General’s  Office,  War  Department, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  in- 
quiries concerning  entrance  to  the 
Naval  Academy  to  the  Naval  Academy 
Section,  BuPers,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Recruits  Accepted  For 
4 and  6-Year  Cruises; 
Strength  Now  477,932 

The  Navy  is  now  accepting  an  un- 
limited number  of  recruits  for  four- 
and  six-year  cruises.  For  the  past 
several  months  the  Navy  has  main- 
tained waiting  lists  in  accordance  with 
a quota  system  for  enlistment,  which 
was  established  to  assist  in  cutting 
down  personnel  totals  to  a postwar 
strength  of  about  500,000  men. 

The  quota  system  was  dropped  be- 
cause the  rate  of  natural  attrition — 
demobilization,  expiration  of  enlist- 
ments and  other  factors — was  greater 
than  expected.  The  quota  system,  pro- 
rated among  the  naval  districts,  had 
limited  enlistments  to  a national  total 
of  1,500  monthly. 

If  and  when  the  recruiting  rate 
reaches  a level  whereby  the  Navy’s 
peacetime  strength  can  be  maintained 
without  difficulty,  the  quota  system 
again  will  be  established. 

The  total  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Navy,  less  personnel  on  terminal  leave,  P 
was  477,932  as  of  31  October. 

All  HANDS 


SURVIVORS  AND  BENEFITS  THEY  RECEIVE 

Widow  and  3 

Child  or 

Widow  and 

Widow  and 

or  more  chil- 

Lump  sum 

Service 

Widow 

Parent 

One  Child 

Two 

Children 

dren  or  4 
children  alone 

Payment 

1 

$23.48 

$15.66 

$39.14 

$54.79 

$62.62 

$187.86 

2 

23.72 

15.81 

39.53 

55.34 

63.24 

189.72 

3 

23.95 

15.97 

39.92 

55.88 

63.86 

191.58 

4 

24.18 

16.12 

40.30 

56.42 

64.48 

193.44 

5 

24.41 

16.28 

40.69 

56.96 

65.10 

195.30 
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Employment  Principles  for  Veterans  Explained 


A broad  statement  of  principles  re- 
lating to  nationwide  employment  of 
persons  whose  livelihoods  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  war  effort  has  been 
released  by  the  Retraining  and  Reem- 
ployment Administration,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  after  conferences 
in  which  representatives  of  govern- 
ment, management,  labor  and  veterans 
organizations  took  part. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  State- 
ment of  Employment  Principles 
worked  out  by  the  Retraining  and  Re- 
employment Administration  would  be 
of  interest  to  naval  veterans,  Navy 
men  who  may  enter  civilian  life,  and 
various  activities  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment which  employ  civilians. 

Maj.  Gen.  G.  B.  Erskine,  USMC,  ad- 
ministrator, called  attention  to  the 
vast  problem  which  arose  with  de- 
mobilization of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  forces  of  wartime  production.  This 
problem  was  “the  reintegration  of  our 
veterans,  and  others  whose  lives  had 
been  disrupted  by  the  war  effort,  into 
the  community  and  national  life.” 

The  general  said,  “The  responsi- 
bility for  effecting  this  reintegration 
lies  with  government,  management, 
labor,  and  every  other  factor  of  the 


Navy  Civil  Adjustment 
Offices  Set  Up  Over 
Nation  To  Aid  Veterans 

Navy  veterans  with  problems  in 
civilian  life  will  find  a sympathetic  ear 
at  Navy  civil  readjustment  offices  in 
naval  districts  across  the  land. 

Navy  veterans  were  urged  to  con- 
sult these  civil  readjustment  officers, 
in  person  or  by  letter,  and  the  Civil 
Readjustment  Program  has  received 
the  unqualified  support  of  SecNav 
James  Forrestal. 

The  Secretary  commented,  . . the 
Navy  has,  not  only  a moral,  but  a 
legal  obligation  to  furnish  all  sepa- 
ratees with  full  information  on  rights 
and  benefits,  and  on  the  veterans  as- 
sistance agencies  available  to  them 
after  they  are  separated.  . . Many  of 
these  veterans  have  problems  arising 
from  naval  service,  to  which  they  can 
get  the  answer  from  the  Navy  only.”. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Navy  civil 
readjustment  offices: 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
First  Naval  District 
North  Station  Office  Building 
150  Causeway  St. 

Boston  14,  Mass. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Third  Naval  District 
Federal  Office  Bldg.,  Room  1408 
90  Church  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Fourth  Naval  District 
800  Custom  House 
2nd  and  Chestnut  Streets 
Philadelphia  6,  Penna. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Fifth  Naval  District 
Rooms  AE  206-210,  Administra- 
tion Bldg. 

U.  S.  Naval  Station 
Norfolk  11,  Va. 
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national  economy,  including  the  dis- 
placed workers  and  the  veterans,  indi- 
vidually and  through  their  several 
organizations.” 

Principles  applicable  to  both  vet- 
erans and  former  war  workers  in- 
cluded : 

• Employment  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  skill  and  capacity,  with  war- 
time skills,  training  and  experience 
considered. 

• Qualification  for  and  performance 
on  the  job,  rather  than  sex,  race, 
creed,  color  or  physical  handicap, 
should  be  factors  in  selection  or  re- 
tention of  workers,  and  in  compensa- 
tion paid. 

• Adequate  job  training  programs, 
including  the  physically  handicapped, 
should  be  promoted  to  insure  there 
will  be  sufficient  skilled  persons  within 
five  years  or  less  to  meet  demands. 

• To  promote  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  p o s i t i o n s 
should  be  evaluated  from  the  stand- 
point of  minimum  physical  require- 
ments, and  adequate  mechanical  de- 
vices should  be  provided. 

• A guidance  program  should  be 
undertaken  in  communities,  in  cooper- 
ation with  federal,  state  and  local 


District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Sixth  Naval  District 
Room  24,  The  Center 
Marion  Square 
Charleston  29,  S.  C. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Seventh  Naval  District 
Building  907,  Box  1 
Naval  Air  Station 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

(branch) 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Naval  Reserve  Armory 
1151  S.  W.  South  River  Drive 
Miami,  Fla. 

(branch) 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Naval  Reserve  Armory 
1415  Morse  St. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Eighth  Naval  District 
Room  1017,  Federal  Building 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Ninth  Naval  District 
American  Fore  Building, 

Room  700 

844  North  Rush  St. 

Chicago  11,  111. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Eleventh  Naval  District 
638  Kettner  Blvd. 

San  Diego  1,  Calif. 

(branch) 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Room  518,  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

210  West  Seventh  St. 

Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Twelfth  Naval  District 
45  Hyde  St. 

San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Thirteenth  Naval  District 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Room  1800 
Seattle  14,  Wash. 

District  Civil  Readjustment  Office 
Potomac  River  Naval  Command 
1601  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


agencies,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in- 
terested in  promoting  small  businesses. 

® Employers  and  labor  groups  con- 
cerned should  assume  responsibility 
for  placement  of  employes  who  cannot 
continue  normal  work  because  of  in- 
jury or  disease  suffered  on-the-job. 

• All  unemployed,  both  veterans  and 
others,  should  search  for  suitable  em- 
ployment and  thereby  become  con- 
tributing factors  in  the  national  peace- 
time economy. 

Principles  applicable  only  to  vet- 
erans included: 

• Veterans  having  reemployment 
rights  under  federal  statutes  should 
be  accorded  these  rights  as  a mini- 
mum. 

• When  recruiting  in  excess  of  lay- 
off commitments,  employers,  with  due 
regard  to  labor  agreements,  should 
give  preference  to  qualified  veterans. 

• Employers  should  promote  in- 
plant  training  to  assist  veterans  to 
reach  a competitive  level  with  em- 
ployees having  the  same  seniority  who 
received  promotions  while  the  veterans 
were  in  service. 

• Related  training  and  experience 
received  by  veterans  in  service  should 
be  accredited  toward  shortening  ap- 
prentice periods. 

• On  return  to  work,  veterans 
should  be  allowed  seniority  credit  and 
a part  in  other  benefits  offered  by  em- 
ployers equal  to  their  pre-induction 
seniority  plus  time  spent  in  uniform 
and  in  recuperation  from  service-con- 
nected injury  or  disability. 

• Newly  hired  veterans  who  have 
served  a probationary  period  and 
qualified  for  employment  should  be 
allowed  seniority  credit,  at  least  for 
purposes  of  job  retention,  equal  to 
time  in  uniform  and  in  recuperation. 

• Leaves  of  absence  should  be 
granted  to  veterans  having  reemploy- 
ment rights  who  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment within  the  statutory  period  but 
who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  educa- 
tional or  vocational  rehabilitation  fea- 
tures of  any  federal  or  state  program 
for  training  connected  with  any  jobs 
in  their  employer’s  organization.  Such 
leaves  of  absence  should  not  jeopar- 
dize veterans’  statutory  rights. 

• Physically  handicapped  veterans 
should  be  given  the  highest  emplov- 
ment  priorities  to  jobs  within  their 
physical  capacities  and  abilities. 
Where  necessary,  employment  policies 
and  union  agreements  should  be  re- 
vised to  allow  this  priority. 

Postpone  Navy  Register 
Publication  Until  1 July 

Publication  of  the  Navy  Register, 
deferred  until  1 Jan  1947  earlier  this 
year,  has  now  been  postponed  until 
after  1 July  1947. 

Continuing  uncertainty  of  the  sta- 
tus of  many  officers,  an  “All  Ships 
and  Stations”  letter  from  SecNav 
states,  occasioned  the  second  delay.  It 
is  thought  that  publication  of  the 
Register  soon  after  1 July  of  next 
year  will  provide  the  service  with  a 
much  more  useful  edition. 
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Leave  Bond  Assignment  for  Insurance  Clarified 


Detailed  advice  on  application  of 
terminal  leave  bonds  to  government 
insurance,  under  the  Armed  Forces 
Leave  Act  of  1946,  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Veterans’  Administration.  But 
don’t  address  an  envelope  of  bonds  to 
the  VA  just  yet;  there  are  a lot  of 
points  to  consider. 

Ignoring,  for  the  moment,  questions 
of  the  desirability  of  various  courses 
of  action,  here  are  the  facts. 

Terminal  leave  bonds  may  be  as- 
signed by  their  holder  to  the  VA  for 
purposes  of  making  payments  on  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  (issued 
since  1940),  or  on  U.  S.  Government 
Life  Insurance  (issued  prior  to  1940), 
as  follows: 

® To  pay  premiums  on  existing  in- 
surance. 

• To  pay  premiums  in  connection 
with  application  for  new  insurance. 

• To  pay  premiums  in  connection 
with  application  for  reinstatement  of 
lapsed  insurance. 

• To  pay  the  difference  in  reserve 
when  converting  term  insurance  to 
other  plans,  or  when  changing  from 


Errors  in  Applications 
Delay  Terminal  Leave  Pay 
For  Those  on  Active  Duty 

Payment  of  terminal  leave  claims 
for  personnel  on  active  duty  are  being 
delayed  because  of  errors  in  applica- 
tions. NavAct  86-46  (NDB,  15  No- 
vember) noted  these  errors  were  due 
to  non-compliance  with  a BuPers- 
EuSandA  Joint  Letter,  which  appears 
as  item  46-1958,  NDB,  30  September. 

Most  common  errors  noted  are: 

o Claimant’s  address  omitted. 

• Daily  rates  of  pay  of  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men  incorrectly  stated. 
The  statement  should  include  base  pay 
plus  longevity  wdth  no  additions 
thereto,  such  as  flight  and  submarine 
pay. 

• Officer  rental  and  subsistence 
must  be  stated. 

• Daily  rate  of  pay  of  enlisted  men 
must  not  include  allowances.  Subsist- 
ence and  quarters  allowances  of  en- 
listed personnel  will  be  added  by  the 
Terminal  Leave  Disbursing  Officer, 
Great  Lakes,  when  the  claim  is  re- 
ceived. 

• Administration  oath  on  enlisted 
claims  improperly  notarized.  The  oath 
must  be  administered  by  an  officer  of 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  (jg)  or  above. 

Meantime,  BuSandA  announced  1,- 
565,229  of  an  expected  3,500,000  ter- 
minal leave  applications  had  been  re- 
ceived at  Great  Lakes  as  of  9 Novem- 
ber. Over  400,000  claims  have  been 
paid,  totalling  about  $87,000,000. 
Claims  are  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  per  day.  Some  1,200  persons 
are  engaged  in  the  work.  BuSandA 
urged  servicemen  and  veterans  alike 
to  expedite  filing  their  applications, 
because  “unless  we  can  continue  to 
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one  converted  plan  to  another  having 
a higher  reserve  value. 

• To  pay  wholly  or  in  part  any 
policy  loan  made  prior  to  31  July 
1946,  with  interest  to  that  date. 

That’s  what  you  can  do.  Here’s 
what  you  can  t do. 

The  Terminal  Leave  Act  provided 
for  payment  in  bonds  non-negotiable 
for  five  years,  other  than  for  govern- 
ment insurance  purposes.  The  law 
may  not  be  circumvented  by  a prac- 
tice some  smart  operators  immediately 
thought  of.  You  cannot  pay  a large 
wad  of  bonds  into  your  insurance 
policy  and  then  cash  the  policy  or 
draw  a whopping  loan  against  it. 

The  rules  are  a little  more  compli- 
cated than  that,  but  that’s  the  sub- 
stance of  them. 

As  the  VA  puts  it:  “The  assign- 
ment [of  bonds]  may  not  be  used  by 
the  insured  directly  or  indirectly  as  a 
means  of  securing  in  cash  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  bond  or  any  portion 
thereof  prior  to  the  date  of  its  ma- 
turity or  the  maturity  of  the  policy 
by  death.  . .”  But  subject  to  this  re- 
striction the  normal  rules  regarding 
loans  against  policies,  cash  value, 


get  a substantial  amount  of  the  3,- 
500,000  total  claims,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the 
Terminal  Leave  Disbursing  Office.” 


Officers  Now  Maintain 
Own  Record  of  Leave 

Commissioned  and  warrant  offi- 
cers hereafter  will  maintain  a per- 
sonal record  of  leave  taken,  accord- 
ing to  provisions  of  BuPers  Circ. 
Ltr.  232-46  (NDB,  15  October). 
The  record  will  be  kept  on  a new 
form  to  be  provided,  and  it  will  ac- 
company each  officer  with  each 
change  of  station. 

A sample  form  is  contained  in 
enclosure  A to  the  letter.  Leave 
credit  established  as  of  31  August 
in  accordance  with  directives,  and 
corrected  as  a result  of  verification 
of  claims  submitted,  is  to  be  en- 
tered on  the  new  form. 

Establishment  of  the  Officers 
Leave  Record  does  not  eliminate 
the  Report  of  Leave  of  Absence, 
form  NavPers  321.  This  form  is  to 
be  submitted  as  previously,  but, 
pending  revision  of  the  form,  in- 
structions for  filling  it  out  were 
modified  by  Circ.  Ltr.  232-46. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
officers,  and  of  their  COs,  to  main- 
tain the  new  leave  record  form  cor- 
rectly. Orders  granting  delay  in 
reporting  shall  be  worded:  “You 
are  hereby  granted  ....  days  delay 
in  reporting  in  obedience  to  there 
orders;  however,  this  authority  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  approval  of 
leave  in  excess  of  the  balance  avail- 
able as  indicated  in  your  Officers 
Leave  Record,  which  amount  must 
not  be  exceeded.” 


paid-up  insurance  and  extended  term 
insurance  apply  to  any  insurance  paid 
by  terminal  leave  bonds  just  as  they 
apply  to  insurance  paid  for  in  cash  or 
by  allotment.  In  the  case  of  policies  to 
which  bonds  have  been  assigned,  the 
following  provisions  will  applv  when 
policy  loans  or  cash  surrender  are 
sought: 

• LOANS-The  loan  value  of  such 
policies  will  be  the  normal  total  loan 
value  (94  per  cent  of  the  cash  value) 
minus  whatever  amount  has  been  paid 
in  by  terminal  leave  bond.  You  can 
request  a loan  against  only  that  part 
of  the  value  of  your  policy  that  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  terminal  leave 
money  in  the  policy.  For  loan  pur- 
poses, any  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
terminal  leave  bond  held  by  the  VA 
for  payment  of  future  premiums  will 
not  be  considered  as  having  been  ap- 
plied on  the  policy. 

• CASH — Upon  application  for  sur- 
render of  all  or  part  of  a policy  for 
cash,  the  insured  will  be  paid  an 
amount  not  including  the  amount  of 
terminal  leave  proceeds  he  may  have 
assigned  to  the  policy.  Amounts  so 
withheld,  together  with  any  terminal 
leave  proceeds  held  by  VA  for  pay- 
ment of  future  premiums,  will  be 
transferred  from  the  insured’s  ac- 
count to  the  Treasury  for  future  de- 
livery to  the  insured  upon  maturity  of 
the  bond,  or  in  event  of  his  death  to 
his  estate  at  time  of  death. 

• PAID-UP  or  extended  term  in- 
surance may  be  surrendered  for 
cash,  but  the  amount  paid  will  not  in- 
clude the  amount  of  terminal  leave 
bond  money  paid  into  the  policy.  The 
amount  withheld  will  be  handled  as 
above. 

To  apply  terminal  leave  bonds  for 
government  insurance  purposes,  see 
your  benefits  and  insurance  officer,  or 
the  nearest  office  of  the  VA.  They 
have,  or  soon  will  have,  forms  de- 
signed for  the  purpose.  You  will  have 
to  assign  your  bond  to  the  VA  and 
submit  the  form,  on  which  you  will 
state  the  various  purposes  for  which 
the  bond  is  assigned. 

Assignment  will  be  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  bond,  and  the  bond- 
holder will  be  credited  with  an  amount 
equal  to  the  principal  of  the  bond, 
plus  interest  accruing  to  the  end  of 
the  month  in  which  the  assignment  is 
made.  The  ass’gnment  will  constitute 
an  agreement  that  any  balance  above 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
initial  payment  will  be  credited  to  the 
insured’s  account  and  -will  be  used  to 
pay  future  premiums,  unless  the  in- 
sured specifically  directs  that  it  be 
held  to  his  credit  for  return  in  cash 
on  the  maturity  date  of  the  bond  or  on 
his  death  before  maturity  of  the  bond. 

Transfer  of  the  following  items 
from  the  insured’s  account  to  the 
Treasury  will  be  effected  immediately, 
and  the  items  will  be  held  for  future 
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delivery  at  maturity  of  bond  or  death 
of  insured: 

o Any  balance  over  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  initial  payment, 
where  insured  has  directed  that  it  not 
be  applied  in  payment  of  future  pre- 
miums (as  above  stated). 

o Any  balance  of  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  one  monthly  premium,  if 
the  amount  of  the  shortage  be  not 
tendered  within  30  days  after  notice 
to  the  insured. 

• Any  balance  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  pay  all  future 
premiums  on  the  current  insurance 
contract. 

And  that’s  about  the  size  of  the 
regulations.  Now,  should  you  or 
shouldn’t  you  assign  your  terminal 
leave  bonds  for  payment  of  govern- 
ment insurance 

All  Hands  can’t  tell  you  yes  or  no. 
Neither  can  your  insurance  officer. 
Neither  can  anybody  else.  All  any  ad- 
viser can  say  is  that  there  are  certain 
advantages  and  disadvantages  apply- 
ing with  varying  effect  in  various 
cases.  An  adviser  can  inform  you  of 
advantages  and  of  disadvantages,  but 
you’ll  have  to  make  up  your  own  mind. 
Even  Gen.  Bradley  can’t  do  that  for 
you. 

Some  of  the  things  to  consider: 

Is  the  payment  of  premiums  now  by 
terminal  leave  bond  of  greater  value 
to  you  in  your  circumstances  than 
would  be  the  lump  sum  cash  you  would 
receive  on  cashing  the  bond  when  it 
matures?  There’s  lots  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  that  one. 

Is  it  advisable  for  you  to  cai’ry  an 
insurance  load,  with  the  help  of  ter- 
minal leave  bond  payment  now,  that 
you’ll  have  to  carry  on  income  when 
the  amount  of  the  bonds  runs  out?  As 
a general  rule,  insurance  men  advise 
against  paying  for  insurance  out  of 
capital,  recommend  payment  out  of 
income.  But  your  circumstances  may 
make  a reversal  of  this  rule  wise. 

Veterans  may  be  attracted  by  the 
idea  of  letting  their  terminal  leave 
money  pay  their  premiums  for  them 
for  a few  years.  This  offers  less  at- 
traction to  servicemen,  who  find  the 
allotment  system  a painless  and  fool- 
proof way  of  keeping  current  on  in- 
surance premiums. 

An  obscure  point,  but  one  to  note,  is 
that  under  the  various  provisions  of 
assigning  bonds  for  insurance  pay- 
ment, some  portions  of  the  bonds  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  for 
later  delivery  in  cash.  Those  portions 
draw  no  interest  from  the  last  day  of 
the  month  the  VA  receives  them  until 
the  Treasury  pays  you  cash.  Of 
course,  any  amount  actually  paid  into 
insurance  for  premiums  more  than  one 
month  in  advance  will  be  subject  to 
discount  provisions  of  the  insurance 
policy. 

There  are  other  points:  whether  it 
is  more  desirable  to  make  an  original 
date  conversion,  or  to  pay  premiums 
ahead  (makes  a difference  in  the  set- 
tlement with  your  beneficiary)  ; 
whether  your  estate  receives  non-tax- 
able  insurance  payments  or  taxable 
bond  residue  from  the  Treasury. 


Practical  Market  Tips 
Offered  to  Help  Navy 
Writers  Sell  Material 

Practical  market  tips  to  aid  Navy 
writers  in  selling  their  material  are 
offered  by  the  Magazine  and  Book 
Section,  Office  of  Public  Information, 
Navy  Department.  The  section  sup- 
plies a complete  clearance  and  mar- 
keting service  to  Navy  writers. 

Latest  word  from  the  section  in  the 
fiction  field  is  that  “bloody”  war 
stories  are  passe.  The  three  types  of 
yarns  which  the  public  wants  to  read 
(and  editors  want  to  publish,  in 
lengths  of  3.000  to  5,000  words)  are 
the  whimsical,  the  humorous  and  the 
psychological  story. 

The  Magazine  and  Book  Section  ad- 
vises that  in  fiction  writing  the  en- 
listed man  is  a more  saleable  subject 
than  an  officer,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  you  stop  to  consider  that  the  en- 
listed men  outnumber  the  officers 
about  10  to  1,  and  that  the  reader 
audience  interested  in  him  is  therefore 
about  10  times  the  size  of  the  audi- 
ence interested  in  officers. 

Engineering  articles  are  in  current 
demand,  the  section  reports.  Navy 
writers  are  accepted  as  authorities  on 
many  subjects  in  which  the  Navy  is 
known  to  have  a paramount  interest, 
such  as  radar  and  salvage. 

The  section  will  supply  photos  for 
articles  requiring  pictures,  if  pictures 
are  available  in  the  extensive  files 
maintained  by  Publnfo.  Manuscripts 
must  be  typed,  double-spaced,  and 
neat. 

The  Magazine  and  Book  Section 
states,  “This  office  will  market  your 
stories  and  articles  if  we  consider 
them  of  marketable  quality.  If  they 
are  not,  we  will  be  candid  in  our 
criticism.” 

Release  of  Trained  Men 
Hurts  Insurance  Program 

Personnel  are  not  receiving  proper 
instructions  and  advice  concerning  de- 
jjendents  benefits  and  insurance,  ac- 
cording to  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  245-46 
(NDB,  31  October) . Release  of  trained 
and  experienced  benefits  and  insurance 
officers  has  augmented  this  problem. 

SecNav  expressed  his  desire  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  support  of  the  National  Life 
Insurance  program.  The  necessity  of 
having  competent  personnel  desig- 
nated to  carry  out  these  duties  was 
stated  in  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  12-45 
(NDB,  January-June  1945). 

Benefits  and  insurance  officers  ap- 
pointed to  replace  discharged  person- 
nel frequently  are  less  informed  on 
the  subject.  To  keep  them  up  to  date 
on  changes  in  laws  and  directives 
from  BuPers  through  appropriate 
command  channels,  the  Bureau  has  re- 
quested that  service  force  commanders 
and  commandants  of  naval  districts 
and  river  commands  inform  BuPers  of 
the  officers  on  their  staffs  who  have 
been  designated  benefits  and  insurance 
officers. 


Closed  Season  Called 
On  Low-Flying  Planes 

Duck  hunters,  wildfowl  and 
Navy  bombing  targets  have  some- 
thing in  common.  They  all  often 
frequent  marshy,  uninhabited 
stretches  of  lowlands  along  coasts, 
bays  and  rivers. 

The  unhappy  possibilities  inher- 
ent in  such  juxtaposition  are  some- 
thing John  Paul  Jones  never 
dreamed  of — hunters  ducking 
bombs  and  ducks  ducking  hunters; 
Navy  planes  zooming  off  after 
strafing  runs  with  birdshot  in  their 
elevators. 

To  avoid  such  marshland  free- 
for-alls  the  Navy  has  adopted  a 
policy  especially  for  fall  and  the 
hunting  season.  Latest  expression 
of  this  was  Alnav  569-46  (NDB,  31 
October),  which  directed  caution  in 
training  operations  over  and  in 
marshlands,  bay  areas  and  other 
common  habitats  of  wildfowl,  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season.  Such  oper- 
ations, the  Alnav  warned,  must  be 
conducted  in  a manner  causing 
minimum  disturbance  of  birds  and 
hunters.  “Low  flying  or  firing  over 
bedded  waterfowl  is  especially  to 
be  avoided,”  the  Alnav  said. 

Last  season,  the  caution  was  the 
subject  of  a SecNav  dispatch,  not 
so  widely  distributed  as  this  year’s 
Alnav.  It  was  occasioned  by  com- 
plaints from  hunters  who’d  been 
startled  right  out  of  their  duck 
blinds  when  Navy  aircraft  acted  as 
though  their  peaceful  marshland 
were  I wo  Jima. 

Always  glad  to  oblige,  the  Navy 
called  ofF  its  airplanes. 

This  year  the  directive  also  was 
aimed  at  preserving  hunters  and 
their  ducks  from  interference  by 
surface  firing  and  amphibious 
landings. 

A company  of  marines  with  close 
air  support  isn’t  exactly  a sporting 
proposition  in  a duck  hunt,  either. 

There  was  that  time,  for  in- 
stance, when  a marine  company 
charged  onto  a beach  from  their 
landing  craft,  on  maneuvers.  As 
they  roared  inland,  they  saw  a 
duck-covered  inlet  before  them. 
The  fuss  they  made  raised  the 
ducks  off  the  water,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  two  hunters,  who  pro- 
tested vigorously. 

“I  don’t  feel  so  sorry  for  them,” 
one  marine  remarked.  “They  were 
fixing  to  shoot  them  sitting.” 
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Philippine  Independence 
Makes  New  Enlistment 
Procedure  Necessary 

Rules  regarding  enlistment  and  re- 
enlistment of  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  regular  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  have  been  revised.  The  Phil- 
ippine Islands  became  an  independent 
nation  on  4 July. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  238-46  (NDB,  31 
October)  announced  the  following  in- 
structions effective  for  applicants  who 
are  physically  and  otherwise  qualified 
for  naval  service: 

• Not  authorized  are  recruit  enlist- 
ments. Not  authorized  are  enlistments 
of  personnel  who  have  served  in  other 
branches  of  the  armed  forces,  includ- 
ing insular  forces  of  the  Philippines. 

• Immediate  reenlistments  of  USN 
personnel  may  be  effected  at  the  ac- 
tivity from  which  such  personnel  are 
discharged,  and  only  on  the  date  fol- 
lowing date  of  discharge.  Immediate 
reenlistments  may  be  effected  without 
prior  BuPers  approval. 

• Immediate  enlistment  or  reenlist- 
ment in  USN  of  enlisted  reservists  and 
inductees  on  active  duty  in  the  naval 
service  may  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  41-46  (NDB, 
15  February),  as  modified,  which  pro- 
vides generally  for  enlistment  of  Re- 
serve personnel  in  usn.  Personnel 
must  in  all  respects  be  eligible  under 


Circ.  Ltr.  41-46,  except  for  citizenship. 
Prior  BuPers  approval  is  not  required. 

• Ex-naval  personnel  may  apply  for 
enlistment  or  reenlistment  in  USN 
within  90  days  of  discharge  from  USN, 
usnr  or  USN-i.  Such  applications  will 
be  referred  to  BuPers.  Enlistment  or 
reenlistment  of  personnel  after  90 
days  following  discharge  will  not  be 
authorized. 

Public  Law  720,  79th  Congress, 
amended  section  4 of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve Act  of  1938  to  permit  citizens 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  enlist  in 
the  Naval  Reserve,  provided  they  were 
members  of  the  naval  service  at  the 
time  independence  of  the  Philippines 
became  effective — 4 July  1946.  How- 
ever, BuPers  will  not  accept  enlist- 
ment or  reenlistment  of  any  personnel 
eligible  under  this  provision,  other 
than  in  class  V-6  for  inactive  duty. 

Navy  Department 
Appointments  Announced 

The  following  appointments  to  offi- 
ces in  the  Navy  Department  were  an- 
nounced last  month  (Congress  not  in 
session) . 

o Vice  Admiral  Earle  W.  Mills,  USN, 
appointed  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Ships  on 
1 Nov  1946. 

• Paul  F.  Lee,  usn,  appointed  Chief 
of  Naval  Research  with  rank  of  Rear 
Admiral,  on  1 Nov  1946. 


Separation  Authorized 
For  Certain  Enlisted 
Personnel  Outside  CLUSA 

Provisions  allowing  certain  enlisted 
personnel  to  be  separated  in  posses- 
sions of  the  U.  S.,  or  in  the  Philip- 
pines, have  been  outlined  in  Alnavs  561 
and  562-46  (NDB,  31  October). 

Enlisted  personnel,  including  Fleet 
Reservists  and  retired  men,  who  de- 
sire to  be  processed  for  separation  in  a 
U.  S.  possession,  are  eligible  if  they 
are  entitled  to  travel  allowance  to  the 
possession  or  are  native  of  it.  They 
will  be  transferred  to  appropriate 
commands  within  the  possessions  for 
separation,  when  eligible.  Eligibility 
for  separation  in  the  Philippines  re-  ! 
quires  that  the  person  be  a citizen  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Per- 
sonnel in  this  group  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  ComNOB,  Subic  Bay,  for 
separation,  when  eligible. 

Regular  Navy  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  two  groups  above  who  submit 
applications  for  transfer  to  Fleet  Re-  i 
serve  or  the  Retired  List  will  be  re-  I 
tained  at  the  activity  to  which  ' 
attached  until  receipt  of  BuPers  au- 
thorization for  transfer.  Upon  receipt 
of  this  authorization,  these  men  will  ! 
be  transferred  with  records  and  ac-  , 
counts  to  the  appropriate  command  in 
a U.  S.  possession  or  to  ComNOB, 
Subic  Bay.  The  separation  command 
will  effect  the  transfer  to  Fleet  Re- 
serve or  the  Retired  List. 

Natives  of  U.  S.  possessions — who 
are  not  entitled  to  travel  allowance  to 
these  places — must  waive  all  travel 
allowance.  Citizens  of  the  Philippines 
Republic  must  waive  travel  allowance 
other  than  that  due  for  travel  within 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Both  groups 
must  sign  service  record  entries  show- 
ing the  place  at  which  they  wish  to  be 
separated. 

Personnel  who  would  be  eligible  for 
separation  in  U.  S.  possessions  or  the 
Philippines,  but  who  do  not  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Alnavs,  may  not 
be  sent  to  U.  S.  possessions  or  the 
Philippines  solely  for  purposes  of 
taking  terminal  leave  there.  But  such 
personnel  remaining  on  active  duty, 
who  are  not  attached  to  a ship  or  sta- 
tion in  the  area  of  U.  S.  possessions 
or  the  Philippines,  and  who  desire  to 
take  accrued  leave  in  the  areas,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  appropriate 
command  at  time  of  reenlistment  for 
leave  and  reassignment. 

Booklet  Tells  Veterans 
How  To  Buy  Surplus  Goods 

Latest  information  on  surplus  prop- 
erty— what,  where,  and  how  to  buy  it 
— is  available  to  the  veteran  in  the 
form  of  a booklet,  “Veterans — Your  { 
Guide  to  Surplus  Property.” 

The  booklet  may  be  obtained  by  1 
writing  to  the  War  Assets  Administra-  1 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.;  at  33  WAA  [1 
regional  offices  and  149  WAA  veterans  I 
certification  centers  throughout  the 
country,  and  agencies  of  the  Retrain-  I 
ing  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  t 

The  book  tells  the  veteran  how  he  J 
may  find  and  buy  surplus  property.  1 

ALL  HANDS  I 


PEACETIME  RECONVERSION  JOB 


Sociologists  who  became  exercised 
over  adjusting  veterans  to  life  in  the 
United  States  might  profitably  turn 
their  attention  to  some  U.S.  Navy 
communicators,  who  could  do  with  a 
little  reconversion  themselves. 

This  personnel,  after  service  with 
the  British  Pacific  Fleet  as  Com- 
munication Liaison  Teams,  are  hav- 
ing their  greatest  difficulty  in 
retuning  their  tongues  to  American 
seagoing  talk.  So  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  and  the  Royal  Navy  will 
back  them  up,  a chief  storekeeper  is 
“Jack  Dusty,”  a boatswain’s  mate  is 
“Buffer,”  a signalman  is  “yeoman 
of  bunting,”  the  master-at-arms  is 
“Jonty,”  and  his  helpers  are 
“crushers.”  The  chaplain  is  a “Sin 
Bos’n”  while  every  member  of  the 
medical  department  is  “Quack.” 

They  still  think  a “fanny”  is  a 
vessel  for  liquids,  probably  tea,  and 
that  a midshipman  is  a “snotty.” 

Also  a source  of  deep  concern  to 
the  repatriated  American  sailors  is 
the  problem  of  accustoming  them- 
selves to  U.S.  Navy  fare.  After 
breakfasting  on  kipper,  sardines  and 
salmon,  they  can’t  appreciate  cereal, 
eggs,  baked  beans  or  bacon.  Pie  and 
cake  leave  them  cold.  They’re  accus- 
tomed to  making  dessert  on  currant 
duff,  served  with  vanilla  sauce. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  transi- 
tion is  that  from  rum  and  tea  to 
coke  and  coffee.  While  serving  with 
the  British,  these  signalmen  and 
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radiomen  became  used  to  breaking  a 
midwatch  with  a spot  of  tea.  Hot 
Joe  is  an  exotic  concoction  to  them. 

Should  you  find  one  of  these  vet- 
erans of  the  Royal  American  Navy 
on  board  your  ship  do  not  be 
alarmed  if  he  drools  promptly  at 
1100  each  day.  In  the  British  fleet 
he  became  addicted  to  “Nelson’s 
blood,”  which  was  issued  daily  at 
that  hour.  Each  hand  received  a tot 
of  rum,  one  eighth  of  a pint,  mixed 
with  water.  Petty  officers  and  chiefs 
got  theirs  undiluted. 

To  celebrate  promotions  and  birth- 
days, instead  of  passing  out  cigars, 
they  passed  out  period.  On  these 
occasions  the  celebrant  assessed 
“sippers”  against  the  rum  ration  of 
each  shipmate.  Greater  events,  like 
the  King’s  birthday  or  war’s  end, 
were  observed  by  the  order,  “Splice 
the  main  brace,”  which  signaled  an 
extra  tot  for  all  hands.  Oddly 
enough,  the  one  item  they  found 
identical  in  both  services  was  the 
lime  juice  that  gave  the  English 
sailor  his  nickname  of  “Limey.”  This 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
powdered  lemon  mixture  that  the 
American  sailor  in  the  tropics  called 
“battery  acid.” 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much 
that  can  be  done  to  help  the  former 
members  of  Liaison  Teams  in  their 
conversion  from  British  to  American 
sailor.  About  all  you  can  do  is  treat 
them  kindly. 


Pay  Grade  1 A Eligibility 
List  To  Be  Determined  By 
Competitive  Examinations 

Detailed  instructions  for  conduct  of 
examinations  for  advancement  to  pay 
grade  1A  rates  were  published  by  Bu- 
Pers  in  Circ.  Ltr.  240-46  (NDB,  31 
October).  As  reported  in  All  Hands, 
October  1946,  p.  51,  promotions  to  pay 
grade  1A  hereafter  will  be  from  eligi- 
bility lists  maintained  in  BuPers,  of 
candidates  selected  by  service-wide 
[competitive  examination. 

The  first  such  examination  date  had 
not  been  set;  the  instructions  were  in 
the  nature  of  advance  information,  to 
insure  the  exams  will  be  smoothly  ad- 
i ministered  when  they  are  scheduled. 

The  circular  letter  detailed  methods 
by  which  examinations  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  commands,  and  from  them 
to  the  examining  boards,  insuring  the 
■ security  of  the  exams  until  the  day  all 
I candidates  are  gathered  before  exam- 
ining boards  for  tests.  Most  exams 
will  be  ticketed  for  particular  candi- 
dates, but  a supply  of  extras  will  be 
provided  to  accommodate  men  who 
were  not  previously  recommended, 
through  error,  transfers,  etc. 

Enclosure  to  the  circular  letter  di- 
rected that  examining  boards  provide 
suitable  locations  for  holding  the 
exams,  adequate  for  the  applicants 
and  free  from  distractions.  Boards 
and  candidates  shall  be  assembled 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  time  set 
for  the  examination  to  insure  that  ad- 
ministrative details  are  cleared  up 
before  the  candidates  must  begin 
work. 

The  examination  schedule,  to  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  Navy: 

0830-1130:  Professional  examina- 

tions; time  limit  three  hours. 

1330-  : Practical  examinations, 

when  prescribed  (such  as  operating 
tests  for  radiomen,  typing  tests  for 
yeomen)  ; time  limit  as  prescribed. 

A member  of  the  examining  board 
will  remain  in  the  examining  room  as 
supervisor  throughout  the  test.  No 
candidate  may  leave  during  the  exam- 
ination, except  on  duty  or  in  case  of 
urgent  necessity.  No  extensions  of 
time  limit  will  be  granted  those  candi- 
dates who  leave. 

Examinations  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  to  BuPers,  which  will  grade 
them,  compute  multiples,  and  place 
candidates  on  the  waiting  list  in  order 
of  multiples.  Speed  in  returning  com- 
pleted exams  to  BuPers  was  empha- 
sized, to  allow  earliest  postings  of 
eligibility  lists. 


QUIZ  ANSWERS 

Answers  to  Quiz  on  Page  41 

1.  (b)  5-inch  38s. 

2.  (b)  dual  purpose. 

3.  BTM-1  Martin  Mauler. 

4.  Dive-torpedo  bomber  to  operate  off 
CVB. 

5.  Submarine. 

6.  lb)  control  room. 
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Shipyard  Purchased 

The  Navy,  to  maintain  shipbuilding 
facilities  it  deems  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  has  completed  negotia- 
tions for  purchase  of  the  property  of 
the  Cramp  Shipbuilding  Company  at 
Philadelphia,  Penn.,  for  $750,000. 
Cramp  stockholders  were  expected  to 
approve  the  transaction. 

The  Cramp  yard  covers  some  65 
acres  which  includes  four  cruiser-size 
shipways  and  furnishes  the  only 
privately-operated  cruiser-size  graving 
dock  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

The  Navy  will  consider  leasing  the 
yard  to  private  concerns,  providing 
the  essential  characteristics  are  not 
changed,  or  it  may  be  used  for  private 
manufacturing  under  the  agreement 
that  the  yard  could  rapidly  resume 
ship  construction  in  case  of  emer- 
gency  

Scientific  Personnel 
Sought  For  Service 

The  Navy  Department  and  Civil 
Service  recently  commissioned  a 
Board  of  Civil  Service  Examiners  for 
scientific  and  technical  personnel, 
composed  of  five  senior  scientists  rep- 
resenting major  research  activities. 

The  board’s  purpose  is  to  recruit, 
examine  and  evaluate  applicants  for 
scientific  and  technical  positions  in 
naval  activities  in  the  Washington 
area.  The  board  will  provide  special- 
ized consideration  of  the  needs  of 
naval  establishments  for  scientific 
personnel,  and  of  the  requirements  of 
individual  scientists  and  technicians 
whose  qualifications  are  to  be  evalu- 
ated. 

Members  of  the  board  are  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Duncan,  Chief  Assistant  to 
the  Technical  Director,  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory;  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Stephenson,  Senior  Associate  Super- 
intendent of  the  Sound  Division, 
Naval  Research  Laboratory;  Dr. 
Dwight  F.  Windenburg,  Chief  Super- 
visor, Structural  Mechanics  Division, 
David  Taylor  Model  Basin;  Harry  C. 
Conner.  Chief  Ordnance  Engineer, 
Naval  Gun  Factory;  and  Dr.  Levon 
A.  Terzian,  principal  parasitologist 
for  the  Naval  Medical  Research  In- 
stitute. Everett  H.  Woodward  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  board. 


New  Emergency  Leave 
Provisions/  Shore  Duty 
Policies  Announced 

New  provisions  regarding  emer- 
gency leave  were  contained  in  BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  249-46  (NDB,  31  October), 
which  announced  BuPers’  new  shore 
duty  eligibility  policies  (see  p.  00). 
The  letter  cautioned  that  a transfer 
to  shore  duty  for  hardship  reasons, 
appropriate  in  some  cases,  should  not 
be  requested  in  cases  where  emer- 
gency leave  is  obviously  more  appro- 
priate. 

The  letter  announced  a new  pro- 
cedure concerning  emergency  leave  for 
personnel  overseas,  which  does  not  re- 
place existing  procedure  but  encour- 
ages it.  Normally,  enlisted  personnel 
granted  emergency  leave  will  return 
to  the  same  ship  or  station  from 
which  leave  was  granted.  However, 
fleet  commanders  are  authorized  by 
Circ.  Ltr.  249-46  to  direct  such  per- 
sonnel to  report  at  own  expense,  not 
subject  to  reimbursement  by  the  gov- 
ernment, to  the  coastal  receiving  sta- 
tion nearest  their  leave  address  for 
further  assignment  by  BuPers  (gen- 
eral detail).  This  procedure  would,  in 
effect,  constitute  a transfer. 

BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  193-46  (NDB,  31 
August),  as  implemented  for  forces 
afloat  by  fleet  commands,  is  authority 
for  granting  emergency  leave.  When 
reasonably  substantiated,  critical  ill- 
ness, destitution  or  death  in  the  imme- 
diate family  are  considered  adequate 
grounds  for  granting  emergency 
leave,  regardless  of  presence  at  home 
of  other  members  of  the  family. 

Marine  Corps  Speeds 
Officer  Transfer  Program 

The  Marine  Corps  sought  to  speed 
completion  of  its  officer  transfer  pro- 
gram with  Alnav  589-46  (NDB,  15 
November) . 

Officers  authorized  by  MarCorps 
Letters  of  Instruction  to  accept  per- 
manent appointments  in  the  regular 
Marine  Corps  are  to  be  notified  in 
writing  by  their  commanding  officers. 
They  must  accept  immediately,  or  en- 
dorse the  notification  to  the  effect  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  accept  permanent 
appointment. 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 


DOES  RELIEF  HAVE  18-INCH  GUN? 


Well,  is  there  or  isn’t  there  an  18- 
inch  gun  barrel  in  the  bilges  of  ex- 
USS  Relief? 

All  Hands  reported  when  she 
was  decommissioned  at  Norfolk,  on 
what  seemed  good  authority  (a  yel- 
lowed page  from  a musty  Navy  De- 
partment file),  that  the  barrel,  a 
discarded  BuOrd  experiment,  had 
been  stowed  as  ballast  long  ago  in 
the  Relief's  hold  (All  Hands,  Oc- 
tober 1946,  p.  35). 

It  had  ridden  there  ever  since,  All 
calm,  through  war  and  peace,  con- 
Hands  implied,  through  storm  and 


tributing  materially  to  Relief’s 
metacentric  height  and  to  a Navy 
legend. 

Now  come  various  old  hands  who 
doubt  the  yarn.  Sure,  they  heard  it 
out  on  the  China  Station  in  ’33; 
someone  else  got  it  in  CPO  quarters 
on  the  New  Mexico  from  a guy  who’d 
been  a patient  on  the  Relief.  But 
they  all  doubted  it.  It  was  just  one 
of  those  Navy  stories.  One  sailor 
said  he’d  even  made  a personal  in- 
spection. Didn’t  find  anything  but 
concrete  blocks,  he  said. 

Well,  how  about  it?  Anyone  know 
the  straight  dope? 


Procedures  Governing 
LTA  Enlisted  Personnel 
Consolidated  by  BuPers 

Procedures  governing  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  airship  organization,  ex- 
clusive of  aviation  pilots  (airship), 
have  been  clarified  and  consolidated 
in  a new  statement  of  policy — BuPers 
Circ.  Ltr.  258-46  (NDB,  15  Novem- 
ber) . 

Enlisted  personnel  affected  are 
those  trained  as  specialists  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  lighter- 
than-air  aircraft,  known  as  “qualified 
for  airship  duty,”  and  carrying  the 
rating  designator  LA,  and  general 
service  personnel  in  the  airship  or- 
ganizations who  are  not  trained  as 
airship  specialists. 

The  letter  cancels  Art.  D-5328,  Bu- 
Pers Manual,  which  gave  require- 
ments for  the  designation  LA,  and 
two  earlier  letters  which  dealt  with 
airship  organization  policy.  These 
were  BuPers  Circ.  Ltrs.  47-42  and 
279-43  (NDB  cum.  ed.). 

Here’s  how  the  LA  designation  will 
be  given,  under  provisions  of  the  new 
letter : 

Upon  notification  by  the  CO,  NAS, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  of  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  training  syllabus  at  the 
Enlisted  Airship  Training  School 
(non-pilot),  men  are  designated  LA 
by  BuPers.  Other  men  who  have 
gained  the  experience  and  proficiency 
in  airship  operations  and  maintenance 
corresponding  to  the  school’s  gradua- 
tion requirements  by  service  in  air- 
ship commands  may  be  designated  LA 
by  BuPers  upon  recommendation  by 
their  COs  and  CNATE.  BuPers  may 
direct  deletion  of  a man’s  designator 
at  the  man’s  request  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  his  CO,  based  on  physi- 
cal or  other  condition  disqualifying 
him  from  further  airship  duty. 

Previously,  COs  of  rigid  airships 
were  authorized  to  designate  men  as 
qualified  for  rigid  airship  duty  by 
making  an  entry  in  their  service  rec- 
ords and  forwarding  to  BuPers  a re- 
port of  examination  by  three  qualified 
officers.  Similarly,  the  CO  was  au- 
thorized to  revoke  the  LA  designation 
by  making  an  entry  to  that  effect  in 
the  service  record,  with  a statement 
of  the  circumstances. 

Candidates  for  the  Enlisted  Airship 
Training  School  (non-pilot)  must 
meet  physical  requirements  of  Art. 
21141.2(f),  Manual  of  the  Medical 
Department,  be  volunteers,  graduates 
of  a class  “A”  school  if  non-rated, 
and  have  at  least  18  months  obligated 
service  from  date  of  entry  into  school. 
Based  on  recommendations  of 
CNATE,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel periodically  will  assign  quotas 
for  the  school. 

Enlisted  men  having  an  airship 
rigger  rating  normally  will  be  re- 
tained in  the  airship  organization,  and 
others  designated  LA  and  general 
service  men  not  trained  as  airship  spe- 
cialists will  be  rotated  between  air- 
ships and  other  types  as  needs  of  the 
service  demand. 


Care  Urged  in  Entering 
Stowage  Compartments 

An  old  salt  is  a careful  salt — or  a 
lucky  one. 

A new  hazard  has  been  added  to 
the  long  list  faced  by  seafaring  men, 
against  which  the  Navy’s  system  of 
safety  precautions  is  arrayed.  Nav- 
For  No.  7 (CNO’s  291811Z,  October) 
warns  anew  against  entry  into  long- 
closed  voids  and  compartments  with- 
out observance  of  proper  safety 
measures. 

The  culprit  this  time  seems  to  be  a 
new  one.  Recent  cases  of  asphyxiation 
have  resulted  when  men  entered  voids 
used  for  stowage  of  fire  resistant  bed- 
ding covers.  Investigation  disclosed  a 
fungus  growth  on  any  organic  ma- 
terials stowed  in  a closed  space  may 
cause  serious  reduction  in  the  oxygen 
content  and  high  concentration  of 
C02.  The  action  is  accelerated  under 
damp,  humid  conditions. 

The  dispatch  directs  that  storage  of 
organic  materials  such  as  textiles, 
leather  and  wood  in  closed  and  infre- 
quently used  voids  or  spaces  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  Where  essential  to 
use  such  space  for  storage,  warning 
signs  must  be  displayed  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Good  advice:  Never  enter  a long- 
closed  space  without  first  airing  it  out 
with  forced  ventilation  and,  if  pos- 
sible, testing  air  content.  Then,  if  you 
must  enter  the  compartment,  go  in  on 
a line  tended  by  one  or  more  men  out- 
side who  are  giving  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  operation. 


Coast  Guard  Will  Draw 
Ordnance  Gear  From  Navy 

Navy  and  Coast  Guard  agreements 
have  provided  that  the  Navy  will 
supply  Coast  Guard  vessels  during 
fiscal  year  1947  with  ordnance  spare 
parts,  tools  and  accessories  within  au- 
thorized allowances  as  required,  it  was 
reported  in  Alnavsta  52.  Such  issues 
may  be  made,  referencing  the  Al- 
navsta as  authority,  and  there  need  be 
no  prior  approval  cf  requisitions  by 
BuOrd  or  Coast  Guard  headquarters. 

Coast  Guard  vessels  use  Navy  ord- 


nance gear  on  a loan  basis,  and  the 
Navy  is  the  source  of  maintenance 
supplies.  The  Coast  Guard  has  in  the 
past  obtained  these  supplies  on  a re- 
imbursable basis.  Coast  Guard  vessels 
use  the  facilities  of  naval  shipyards 
for  ship  and  ordnance  repair.  Naval 
ordnance  equipment  on  Coast  Guard 
ships  includes  shipboard  weapons  in  a . 
variety  of  categories  up  to  five- 
inchers. 

ALNAVS, 

NAVACTS 

This  listing  is  intended  to  serve  only  for 
general  information  and  as  an  index  of  cur- 
rent Alnavs  and  NavActs,  not  as  a basis  for  i 
action.  Personnel  interested  in  specific  direc- 
tives should  consult  Alnav  or  NavActs  files 
directly  for  complete  details  before  taking 
any  action. 

Alnavs  apply  to  all  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  commands;  NavActs  apply  to  all  Navy 
commands. 

No.  564 — Eighteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  53). 

No.  565 — Asks  applications  for 
postgraduate  course  in  civil  engineer-  | 
ing  (see  All  Hands,  November  1946, 
p.  54;  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr.  222-46,  as 
amended  (see  p.  55). 

No.  566 — Amends  instructions  in 
BuMed  Manual,  para.  344  and  348, 
relative  to  submission  of  certificates 
of  death. 

No.  567 — Directs  naval  vessels  in 
commission  not  under  way  to  dress 
ship  on  Navy  Day. 

No.  568 — Cancels  Alnavs  19-43,  449- 
45,  59-46  and  348-46;  states  rules  for 
surveys  all  material  and  equipment 
under  cognizance  of  BuShips. 

No.  569 — Directs  care  in  conducting 
training  operations  in  wildfowl  habi- 
tats during  hunting  season  (see  p. 
59). 

No.  570 — Provides  for  discharge  be- 
fore 31  December  of  personnel  volun- 
tarily remaining  on  active  duty  beyond 
date  of  eligibility  for  release  under  I 
Alnav  137-46  (NDB,  31  March)  (see 
p.51). 

No.  571 — Directs  Navy  and  Mar-  t 
Corps  officers  on  disbursing  duty  to 
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report  each  month  total  value  of  cer- 
tain checks  issued  in  previous  month. 

No.  572 — Amends  Alnav  468-46 
(NDB,  31  August),  reducing  to  10 
days  time  limit  in  which  officer  may 
decide  to  accept  usn  appointment, 
after  notification  of  appointment  by 
CO  (see  p.  53)  . 

No.  573 — Nineteenth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  53). 

No.  574 — Asks  applications  from 
officers  for  three  months’  course  at 
Army  Information  School  (see  p.  55). 

No.  575 — States  BuPers  Circ.  Ltr. 
137-46  (NDB,  30  June)  regarding  ad- 
ministration of  usnr  medical  officers 
assigned  to  duty  with  VA  applies  also 
to  such  officers  serving  with  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

No.  576 — Reports  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral decision  re  Alnav  435-46  (NDB, 
15  August)  to  effect  that  temporary 
officers  discharged  for  convenience  of 
government  to  accept  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  officer  rank  not  entitled 
travel  allowance  on  discharge  (see  p. 
59). 

No.  577 — Cancels  changes  in  Arts. 
24-139  (1)  and  24-140  (1),  Marine 
Corps  Manual,  published  in  Advance 
Change  14  of  19  August.  Articles  re- 
main as  before. 

No.  578 — Twentieth  in  a series  list- 
ing officers  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  53). 


No.  579 — Refers  Alnav  372-46  and 
BuMed  Circ.  Ltr.  148-46  (NDB,  15 
October)  ; directs  every  effort  shall  be 
made  to  return  U.S.  remains  all  cur- 
rent deaths  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

No.  580 — Seventh  in  a series  listing 
nurses  selected  for  transfer  to  the 
regular  Navy  (see  p.  53). 

No.  581 — Requests  officers  to  be  con- 
sidered under  Alnav  530-46  for  tempo- 
rary promotion  to  rear  admiral 
expedite  forwarding  of  fitness  reports 
for  period  ending  1 Aug  1946. 

No.  582 — Cancels  Alnav  324-46 
(NDB,  30  June),  revising  rules  under 
which  dependents  may  travel  by  NATS 
(see  p.  56). 

No.  583 — Points  out  that  automatic 
acceptance  of  officer  resignations  on  1 
Jan  1947  applies  only  to  those  officers 
who  requested  transfer  to  usn  in  re- 
sponse to  Alnav  283-45  (NDB,  30 
Sept  1945),  and  subsequent  to  22  Sept 
1945  (seep.  51). 

No.  584 — Twenty-first  in  a series 
listing  officers  selected  for  transfer  to 
the  regular  Navy  (see  p.  53). 

No.  585 — Lists  Marine  Corps  per- 
sonnel appointed  to  warrant  rank. 

No.  586 — States  provisions  for  re- 
tirement on  1 Jan  1947  of  certain  offi- 
cers under  Public  Law  305  (see  p.  52). 

No.  587 — Asks  applications  from 
Reserve  and  temporary  usn  officers 
for  transfer  to  usn  in  proposed  Medi- 


cal Allied  Science  Corps  (see  p.  53). 

No.  588 — Opens  opportunity  for  cer- 
tain Reserve  and  temporary  usn  offi- 
cers to  apply  for  retention  on  active 
duty  until  30  June  1948  (see  p.  52). 

No.  589 — Requires  officers  selected 
for  the  regular  MarCorps  to  submit 
acceptance  immediately  or  decline  ap- 
pointment (see  p.  61). 

NavActs 

No.  80 — Amends  BuPers  Circ  Ltr 
193-46  (NDB,  31  August)  ; further  in- 
structions re  terminal  leave  (see  p. 
58). 

No.  81 — Asks  applications  prior  10 
December  from  naval  aviators  (HTA 
and  LTA)  for  designation  as  EDO 
(aeronautical)  officers. 

No.  82 — Asks  applications  prior  15 
January  from  officers  with  certain 
qualifications  for  EDO  designation 
(see  p.  52) . 

No.  83 — “Well  Done”  from  SecNav 
on  Navy  Day. 

No.  84 — Requests  applications  prior 
10  December  from  officers  desiring 
designation  as  EDO  (aeronautical). 

No.  85 — Modifies  NavAct  81-46 
(NDB,  31  October),  concerning  appli- 
cations for  EDO  (aeronautical)  desig- 
nation. 

No.  86 — Notes  certain  errors  caus- 
ing delay  in  payment  of  terminal  leave 
claims  for  men  on  active  duty  (see  p. 

58). 
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FANTAIL  FORUM — 

QUESTION:  What  do  you  expect  from  the  Navy? 

(Interviews  were  conducted  at  Hqtrs.,  9th  NavDist,  Great  Lakes,  III.) 


Clarence  Bement,  S2, 

Lansing,  Mich.:  I 
joined  the  Navy  to  get 
an  educational  back- 
ground in  metallurgic 
engineering  and  make 
a career  of  it.  The 
Navy  is  fulfilling  this 
plan  for  my  educa- 
cation  perfectly. 


William  Kauffman,  S2, 

Columbia,  Pa.:  I ex- 
pect to  be  trained  in 
the  field  of  electronics 
and  also  to  understand 
the  people  of  my 
country  better  before 
going  to  medical 
school  after  I am  dis- 
charged. 


Richard  A.  Humes,  S2, 

Lansing,  Mich.: 
Chiefly  I expect  to 
get  the  educational 
benefits  offered  by 
both  the  ETM  pro- 
gram and  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights.  I hope  to 
see  a lot  of  the  world 
I would  never  see  if  I 
weren’t  in  the  Navy. 


John  Hower,  Jr.,  S2, 

Gamboa,  C.  Z.:  The 
main  thing  I expect 
from  the  Navy  is  an 
education.  By  that  I 
mean  learning  how  to 
live  without  being  de- 
pendent on  other  s. 
This  venture  has 
given  me  the  chance 
to  make  more  friends. 


Bill  Maher,  S2,  Peoria, 
111.:  I expect  the  Navy 
to  broaden  my  views. 
Raising  heck  in  high 
school  didn’t  give  me 
much  chance  to  make 
new  friends.  The  Navy 
is  my  chance  to  ac- 
quire a little  self-as- 
surance with  people. 


Norman  R.  Bohlman, 

Si,  Baltimore,  Md.: 
The  main  thing  I ex- 
pect from  the  Navy  is 
travel.  Even  during 
my  short  time  in  the 
Navy  I have  seen, 
right  here  in  the  U.  S., 
the  difference  between 
people  of  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 


Leo  R.  Smithson, 

PHOM1,  Perry,  Iowa.: 
The  Navy  is  a great 
educational  as  well  as 
military  institution.  I 
have  gained  many 
benefits,  especially  ad- 
vanced education  i n 
Navy  schools  which  I 
would  not  have  been 
able  to  obtain. 


Harold  W.  Thale,  SI, 

Bemidji,  Minn.:  I ex- 
pect the  Navy  to  give 
me  a good  background 
for  college  and  civilian 
life.  I believe  the  Navy 
can  give  you  anything 
in  almost  any  line  of 
education  that  you 
would  want  for  a 
background. 


F.  E.  Carpenter,  F2, 

Graniteville,  S.  C. : 
Out  of  this  Navy  I 
expect  a very  good 
future  as  to  living  a 
clean  life.  As  long  as 
I have  been  in  the 
Navy  I have  learned 
to  do  a lot  of  things 
that  will  help  me  when 
I become  a civilian. 
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• AT  RIGHT:  The  sober  reality 

with  which  Navy  men  look  forward 
to  1947  is  exemplified  in  this  call 
to  worship  at  a Navy  chapel  at  an  overseas 
base. 
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